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A CYCLOPEDIA 


LIBERAL ARTS. — A Irrm iiHod iii contra- 
[liflliiiclion tf) llio /iuQ arh on Uio one hnud nnd 
tlie U’dinical uiul ])radirftl aiL'^ on the oilier 
(fur lliL^ Kro Aht im tub Scuoolh, tie . 

for Lhe laLLer «i‘fi Inuustioal F.ducation and 
Tlciinic’aii El) ii cation) ^ Tlie liliorAl aria liavo 
coiwULiiLcil rrciin tlie liino of llio (irceka the 
curiiculuni of Hoeondary anil IhkIkt ticliools 
Thi' fnnclioii of Uielibinal avth'm I'duralion is 
cliacuiiyeil in Llio nipeet.i in Aiir in Education; 
CouUHK or SrODYj Thoohy of, anil Liucjial 
E uucvriON Thn oLlun iiHpi'clH of [iireiitiiiit 
ciliiraLioiial iiiliToat of tlio lilnnal arts ron- 
emm \\\m orpiiiiiai ion iiilo a eumniliiin and 
tlic ilevdopinciit of m'liolaHlic di’i'iUn in roii- 
iicrtioa Will Llann 

ILivinf? Ibo the UlnTal aria warn 

oiKiLiii^rd inlo a disUnrUvn (Hirrieulinn, iiieluiU 
iiiR hi'vi'ii (if Llio ariH only Tin* "Sovrii Lib- 
I’Kil Alls" iiu'liulcd aiilNlanUaUy all liau'uuiR, 
Tlu'^iO HiilijiM'lH r'oinpiisr Rraiiiiiuir, ilirloiiOj 
find (liidi'Kii', idiD iniUrd Llu> invnnn, and imlh- 
iiirlia, Rroiiiody, ashdiiomy, and miiHir, also 
e/illpd Llio (iiiiLdiiviiiin, Tlir ilHliiiPlion hr- 
Uvi'i'U lUi' UuM'i’ uiid IurIut Ri(iU]Pi of snb3i'('lH 
|rocH biirk to Idalo, wlio found iii miHir (ind 
RyinimilipH, ihn irudiiional (iii'rk niirirni- 
liun, siillicicnL niali'iial for lliiJ I’ailicit Hlaf^ri 
of educalKHi, buL oi'RaiiiAod an iidvamn'd sliRii 
111 ^Ylneh liio niipiDDnaln ’snlnenlH \sm m\\\- 
iin'iie, Rpoinolry, niihio, and ustrunniiiy, lliu- 
li'i'Ui! 01 pliiloioidiy was Jmi^jni/rd iw a yet 
lin^lu‘1’ slaRe, ap\uo\ituiU‘ only (or Llw luLeU 
locUiiil liliiHH ArhloLlo's Iro.'UiJirnl of Lite 
(niiiiculiiin M ini’oniiiUlf, and dors m>l inriiuic 
dHoussion of iJin iidvaiiepd staRos. Ho adds 
rmdiiiR, ivnliiiR, and diunuiR Lo tlir traditional 
wwm) and RyiuuasUvs nf Uw old (beck curncu- 
him It Is ovidcnt Uial lie would aild aoiun 
hliidy of the iiatiiia) HrioiiiTH to llio advancod 
Hubircti ThiM' wi'io cailtnl tlio librral nuli- 
jcols Tlio riopliisls and rliotora laid cHiirdal 
riii]>hiisn nil Uii’ IbriT nilriidnpliiry milijinU, 
f(iiininiiii, I'lirlorir, and dniloctio, uhiiir dia- 
hvhe to ijidii'iiii' loRic, nn\v Hi'iiuiiilii’ally 
fiiTinulalvd by AiisloUo and un lonRin lUn 
Kcnonil ]ihihrio]iliind nUidy of Plain ^ Tliu 
HoniuiiH Ijijiniwrd llm liruok orRaiuziiLioii of 
l^tl^mllR^ inaKiiiR it Inoti* ByaLoinlilio. M T, 
Vaiio, iL 1‘ouU‘iiiiJornry of (Vi‘ro ami Cresur, 
wrolr 11 Irndi'io, mnv I mil, on 'i’lir Niut Ldariil 
To Ihn h(?von of lati'i auliujrjty 
worn addl'd medicino and arcliilrcLiiro (iuin- 
Ilium and Seueva wruLu un i\\M nubjecbi, 
vor- IV — n 


OP EDUCATION (4) 

but nflsigiied no (leiinito iminbcr of otuclics to 
an approved cuiriculuiti. DiirinE the fourth 
century Alarlinnua Capella [qv.) wrote tho 
lUuirmpc oj TAiIolofly ond Ucrcury, iu which 
for IIh! firat time the arts appear authorita- 
tively an seven The arts represent the brides^ 
maiilH iu ri licuvcttly wedding, and on the ground 
of tlioir mundane clmractois medicino and ar- 
chil c elute arc omitted At about fcho samo 
nciiod Augustine wrote a treatise on six of tho 
liberal aitfl, omitting astioiiomy and pobsibly 
other BubjecU because of ether work and in- 
teiests. 

Proluibly Cassioclorua (71?) ( 480 - 576 ) wa*! 
the iirsb lo uasiRii the limit of seven as 
nudiunlativti Tina be did in his trcatiso Dc 
iUliliin ct Diicipliins Lilicrahiim Litcrnnun, 
wliirli funned a compnnion piece Lo a work nn 
siKsri'd lUciiiture, both written for his monnslic 
bcethu'Uv Here tho rcvcu pillau of the temple 
of Wisdom referred to in Pioverbs (ix, 1) is 
given art coiiclusivo cvitlenco of tho fiMly of 
llic cuniGulnm. Thus, aa tlic Homan had ab- 
HOI bed the Greek, so the ClliriHtian acoenls 
the Umuaii ergauWiaUen of leauung, Ibi- 
(lore of iSevillo (r/.y ), who cnmc/i shortly after, 
limits the Aulijcuiia to sovoii ivnd uses the 
IcnnH fnytinri and qmfhmum tiucccoding 
medieval wntois iikIkuiIc blmt tlio Icjms aru 
fixed Many of the grimt monastic IcadcYs, 
laler tho aclioolmon, nrul in fact all who wrote 
on education, give treatises on nil or Home of 
the aoveu Ulicnd arl-a. Eaiiccinlly ia tlua truo 
of Uni earlier periods, with such nn Alcinn 
(r/,«,). Ilnbanua Mniinis (i/a), with wiioni, 
as with tlie later achoolmmi, interest was more 
intense in philosojiliical and dialectic JIiigiis- 
HiauH. Tmuling, ticvdpture, and engraving 
add tlioii Lcstimony to the universality of this 
oigaiiization of learning even after llic llenais- 
Hiumi! bronglit that wulor iulcioat iu IcnowlcdRO 
wliudi finally lesulted In the overthrow of llie 
lixnd Tcnlrietiui conceplion of iho liimU nml lii- 
visions of l(‘ariiing. Yet it muNt not be iindcr- 
slood that the content of ibosc various subjccls 
waa U\(‘ mm aa m modern timcn. Eoi the 
most part the extent of tliesomibjGct'^ was far 
broader, even if Uio contoiil o( some of them 
was not so pTofoinuh 

Grammar — This subject included tho study 
of lilcratUTO ns well as that of the gmiiiTaatical 
StruclurG of langiiagcfl, Qiiintilinn sayfi of Lho 
subject (I, 4 ). " TJiia profesaion, diatinguialicd, 
as It ia, into two part's, the art of ap caking coi- 

1 
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rcctJy, nnd tho illustrntion of the pools, cnrrios 
more b&ucQ.th tho BurCace lUau it ahowa on ila 
iront.^* TJio seniQ conception prcvnilcd wiLli 
tho lator Greeks. DionysiUH Thrax (c. 100 
no) divided graminftr into six parlJii (1) 
trained reading, with duo regard to prosody, 

(2) expoaition, aeeordmg ^ to poctio figorci ; 

(3) ready statement of dialcctio pccuhanliea 
and Uluaiona; (4) diacovery of oLymolo^'lcs^ (5) 
flccurato nccount oE analogies j (^0) cnUcisin of 
poetical prodiietioiiB, whioh is tlio noblest part 
of the EtanuTiaUcal art " The medieval dcPi- 
iiitions are quilo as broad. lauloro defines 
grammar na the science of correct spoakhig 
and of tho boutccb and loundallona of Ulcra- 
turo*^; Rabanua Wnrua, as “the aclonco of 
interpreting tlio pooba and histories and tho 
method of Correct writing and speaking.” 

Grammar wiia thus equivalent to our term 
‘MftnRuagB and literatuvo,” and ns avicb inonov^- 
olizod the attention of etiidenta during iho 
early half of the Middle Acca nnd formed a 
broad foundation for the elaborated ciirric il- 
ium of the later Middle Ages. 

Tha purpoao of grammaUcal inattucUon was 
first, then, to give tho atudonb n working knowl- 
edge of the Latin language. To do Ihifi to 
thoflo who liad no vornaoulav training, uinco 
Latin had now become a ”dcad'' Inngiiago, or 
at least a foreign toiiguo, with few JiooUa (or 
tho students, was a now laak, Aa aids to thia 
new cducntionnl problem a great variety of 
texts were produced, Dormtua (q.i).) alill fin- 
nialied tho foundation. Rut a number of 
oompilationa of pro verba, fables,^ dialogues, or 
coiloquiGS Were produced to give a readier 
command through inductive mothoda. Tho 
BO'Called Calo^a BislicJis (</.«.), a series of 143 
couplets or moral maxims, formed tho most 
popular. Memorizing of thcao gave a vocabu- 
lary and a working knowledge, Other gram- 
mars supplcmcnlecr those of Donatus and lJiq 
moTB claboTato one of Priacian. (9 cd Latin 
I jANauAGB.) Some of blicso were component 
parts of onoyclopedic works on tho Seven 
Liberal Arts, such as thoso of Capella, Cnaaio- 
dorus, Augustine, Isidoro of Sovillo, Alcuin, 
and Rabanua Maurua. Each conUiry, however, 
produced a numbor of Independent treatises 
on Latin grammar, most of them introductory 
texts, more appropriate to the task of introduc- 
ing the pupil into a foreign tongue in nn ago 
when general culUiro was at a minimum and 
books and other ordinary means of instruction 
were Hcarco. Tho most noted of all these Lexis 
was the Doctnjiale of Alexander do Villcdiou 
{q.if ), written in 1100. Its moat Btrikiiig clmr- 
aotcristic was that it was writUju entirely in 
verse, When tho method of introductory 
grammatical study was wholly by munionzing, 
Buoh a text had great advantage.'!. It became 
very popular, almost replacing tho oLlior toxt 
and rivaling Donatus. The Dodrinahj em- 
bodied many of the changes which the jangungo 
had undorgono in the period intcrvoning since 


Pnsciaii'ft work, inporpornled n vocabulary 
more iiciTHsary to the Cliiircb, and rujopted 
mctliods more in harmony willi the donnnnni 
dialectic inicrcMi OiIut popular laxhi, such 
as BcUmiie'H (;m'ri^inns, wrrn nHo m vrrse. 
Iiindililiuii to iho grainmars, nuiiK'rimH voenbu- 
laricH appeared in Uio vanmiH veninrulars to 
oasist the graiiiiiiar atuileiil. 

Tho extent to wliirli Ihi* HUuly of grnmirtar 
introduced to a hnnwluilge of lileraturc m much 
disputed. RriHcian (piob'S llio of Vorgii 

more than 700 times in bin ^raiiiuiar, Aria- 
Lophanes, ArlsLollo, Jiihus C'lriap, Gicoro, 
DomoHlIirnc'), IlonulniiiH, Iloiimr, llcinico. 
Juvenal, Luccolhw, Ovid, iSallual, TYrimvo, anil 
other writers nnialHiMpjoted.tioiiio of Uiein moro 
than a huiulrod lijncs. Naturally none of tho 
laLrr texts coiUaiiitd anylhing liko Uiis ainuunt 
of literary maUiritil. Rut a thormif^h study of 
Prisciiiii would give a fair intnnUicliun to Home 
of the Lnlin authors To what cKlnii lIic 
authors thciiiselves \wrp rend is cvvii a more 
disputed quo.slion, Wlmtever tlio farts may 
be, it is Qvidcut frum rrrriil iuvrstignUon, 
that ihn old onumm ciimcrmng tin* iguo- 
raucQ of ilie Miihllo Agi'i miiHi bo revisrd 
to a very cnnsiilerable di grei' 'riiroduInlniH, 
RjHhop of Orlenim and Hin*rt'«sor of Alciiin, 
stales Hint bn noiiiully taught from Vrrgil, 
Ovid, PoiupeuiH, SeduUuH, UutdUiti. A tutor, 
rortunatutt, Juvoncus, Prndr'iiiiii.H. A ociiiury 
later Wnllnr von Spior coiiiimHi'd in Ins graiii- 
malicnl Htudirs ViTgil, tho Isilin llonirr, 
lloraco, Pcrriuis, Juvoiial, iSlalius, Tcnmrr, 
LaeUntUis, RoellduH, unit f'uiwtautuu' Sm'h 
lists could bo ext(Mi(U'<l iiidrfiniloly. Htuibmls 
fiom various ccniuru'a luuo li'ft trslimouv an 
to literary rirLivilirH iHnln as o.x tensive U i4 
but natural that Um ('bristmn authors Hiiould 
medonniiatCu Rut a know lodge of eUuvsic 
literaLiiro was not e^Linrl 
Rhetoric. — This fuimrd llio most impor- 
tant siibjccl of Hliidy in lloinari rdueatiun, but 
during tho Middh; Ages it Lin* IoahL iiiipur- 
taut of the aubicclH of tliu tnvium Ulietnnoiil 
training was cssonlial in a Hoi'iely ^^lle^e politi- 
cal interests were doininant, Iml il had little 
significanco in the training of the rlcrgy or llie 
men of public a(Tair.i during the Middle Ages; 
for church services called for litUn or no (ira- 
torical power, aiul public nlTairs (lrivolo[>rd nO 
learned or iinined class nside from Lho 1 1crgy. 
UnlmmiB Maunis a lutes ni lila IrealiHii oii rhet- 
orio, " It is sufTiciout if yoiillis givo Homo aumi- 
lion to the study of rliolorie. JCven ilion aid 
all who expect to miter lho prn-albood, but 
only LhpHQ wlio iiro not as vol obliged to dovoto 
their limn to pnrsuiU of great or oKi'fuiiien^, 
should study the aubieet. At tuty rate aim wloi 
wishes to acquire Lhii art of eloipimicu can do so 
more advautngcously by reading nnd lieaiing 
great orntorfl than by study iiig tlio rult'H of 
rhetoric” But ihovo wob a general nerd in 
an iincijUurcd aocicLy for a pjofosMional elriH' 
tJiab could write aud compose lho various docti- 
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montH ncGCflsnry in tlio coinnlicaLod ccclcsina- 
ticLil, Icpal, and iioldicnl lifo of Llic limrH, 

Tlio HLudy of rlMiloric Lhcn btiniinr (lircctt*(l 
to hvo objcnts’ Li'iiiinu|» in coinpo.Hiiif; IcLLcrfl to 
vniinuH pcoiilo in niiLlioriLy nml in ruiiHlruclitig 
vnriouH tlocuincnlH Huch ns contniclH, wiIIh, 
cloorccH, cJccdH, coiiimonilaLioiiH, niiiminiticy, or 
rcRordn of any kind. Tho firHt wuh known ab 
blio Hocoiid nn Diclnmcn (7 y.). Wlnb 
tlio /(iiion.*! cnoyclojiodio LovIHj husod livrKoIy 
on Llio old Iloinini wiitoifl, such nti llinaa of 
OaHiicidotuHj ()aiu’lhv» louloro^ and Rahamm 
MauruH, coiitiiiucd to lio u«cd to Home cxLont, 
far moio popular wore bhr varioug texLbooka 
mopared on f-Jpisfi/frt ani\ Bicinnica Tho 
former trxli dealt ni a foininl way with the 
gupoiaciipLioii, Haluinlion, exordium, iiarra- 
lion. piiUlion, comilii^ion, and aulwcnplion; 
Llic latter conlniii inodcb for blio vnrioug kiiub 
of documcnlH needed in teinporid and cccleaitiH- 
Lical all airs and m common life, R\mU as privU 
loRCSj comiiiiftsionfl, eitatioufl, donalionB, ncLi- 
tioiia, exemptions, vimtalions, etc. Many 
iiiauUHrriplH left are tlio chelation of lopehera 
or the exeiciHD work of HeliidarHi and it is now 
ihought Hint frccpient iiiHlnuceg of lIhh cliaiar- 
Inr wci'o but roceiiLly lield to be pitniB forReiiea 
of dohigniiiR eecleNiasticH With tlie rounding 
of tlio univcrHitieH llio Htucly of rbotorio inergeci 
into tlic study of lloiuaii law, into \y|iicli tlio 
DioLamon developed. In flonie uiiivoiHities, 
courflca in tbo drs cjuflfo/mirb \vt‘io also Riven. 

Logic. — Tliia Huhjcct was itleiUical with 
dirdcctio. but though clonely bound up willi 
pliilouopliy and rneliipliyHicH, did not iiieUido 
Llicin AB a Hchool Hubjoet. Espceinli^ during 
Uio early Middle* A.r<‘H wern metaphymcnl aim 
philosophical iiUereHln fpiito foreign. With 
tlio devclopmonl of Ibcologiciil intorc.slH in tlio 
olevcmih cenlnry, moinphyrtical iliatincUonB and 
philosophicnl deeLriuea becaino of great iin- 
porUinco, but it wna only witli the duvolop- 
menfc of the univiTHRica and the recovery of 
the work of Aristotle that philosoiiby was added 
RB a (liatinct part of tlio curriculum. Tlio 
wntinKa of lloeLhlua (ci,y.) wero tho aoureves 
from winch tho early Middlu Ages drew ilfl 
kiiowlcdgo of logic. Whjlo with Boetbiua tho 
incLaphyaicni and philoaophicnl inipUcatioii 
and the relation of logic rcccivo the greatest 
alLention, it waa liiH formal logic that wna 
drawn upon for textbook luirpoflca. iSimilarly 
Cns.Riodoi iiH, Capcila, iHulore, and Alcuiii 
furniahcd in their eiicyclopcdifl Ireatiaoa Loxt 
for coiiimon uho, But Lbeso ngaiu dealt id- 
moat oxclunivoly with fonnal logic. WUh 
the rise of Lhoolngieal diNOiiasion following 
Itabamia Maurub and iScoLua I'h'igona, logic 
hoeanio of LraiiHeendontnl iinjporlniicQ, waa 
generally 111011 ti on cd ecoond in tho trivial 
sLiidica, and in reality roplnccd graininar and its 
iiicluBivo though Buporficial study of htoraUiro. 

While from now to tho eloao of tho Middle 
Ages logie was tho subject of grcatcab impor- 
tauco bccauBo it became bound up with nU 


other tt9|iccls of etudy and all phase.? of intoL 
hcLual interest, yet aa one of tho Soyew 
Liberal Arts atudicd in tho achools and tho 
uni verai tics it iva.s formal logia alone. Logical 
nictaphyflics wna rcaorved aa n part and function 
of theology, Both during and picccding the 
iinivorsity ^icriod luimoroiia brief scliool texts on 
forinal logic appeared. By far tho most fa- 
inoiiH of Lheao waa tlio one iiy Petrua Ilispanus 
(d. 1277), winch waa very goaorally used for 
300 years, 

Arlthmellc, — Tlio cliuioU was interested m 
tho atudy of aiiLhinotic, nstroiioiiiy, ami inuaic. 
the major portion of llio qiiadrlvium, as well 
n.? In the atudy of llio irivium The atanclard 
encyclopcdlfl texta of Doclhiua, Gnaalodcrua, 
laidorcj Alcuin^ Rabanua wcio the basis for 
iho Bludy of anbhmeiic ^Yll^lo following this 
period iiumcroua tieatlse? and textbooks 011 
arithmrtic wove produced, Lhcro wns really 
no creative woik and no adyanco mndo in tho 
Biihjcet until tho thirtcoiith century At this 
tiino the algoiiatic or Arable notation caino 
into general use. Tho cliiof practical arillimct- 
ical in t Great was iii the calculation of Easter 
Tho works of Jlcdo and of Habanua Mam us 
wore the cliicif treatises Tlio 01 dinary monk or 
priest, by the use of Hedo's rules, could compute 
Eastor with a knowlodgo of tlio four fumla- 
montal procesaos. Numerous church ayaoda 
required this much ariblnnoticnl knowlcdgo of 
all prioHlfl, and after tho time of Cliarloinagno 
tins knowlcdgo was fairly genoial. To huc1\ 
an extent did the compulalion of Easier, 
and Olio oMior praotical nroblom — the use of 
Iho abacus (q u) — make up tho wholo of 
arilhmolio, that tho ordinary torin for tho 
subject was conipuiiia. J3ut iho older texts, 
based upon Boctlima, hardly touched tho 
praelicai aapoct of tho Bubject, Thoy Bcarcoiy 
have a rcfoicnco to a rule of operation. They 
nro devoted for tho moat pait to a classification 
of numbera, a atudy of their proper lies, mya- 
tical, eymbolical, and otherwise, Bede and 
Ilnbamifl depart from this, later minor text- 
book rules follow them, and la the Last couLurlea 
of tliu Middlu Ages a great viiriuty of toxty 
appeared Tho advanco in arithinctio dates 
from Gorbert ( 1 ^ u.), Inter Pope Sylveator, to 
whom is attrihuted by aomo the intiodiiclion of 
the Arabic notation, Without question ho intro- 
duced tho coluiiinal computation and tho nicth- 
oda of fund amen tal operation subaUiitially ns 
blioynro to-day. Tho inti odiio Lion of Iho Arabic 
notabion was very gradual, and its general ac- 
ooplaiioo was tho work of tho Ihirlccnth and 
following cniiLurics, Ilootluiis poisisLcd as n 
text into tiie HixLconlli cciiUiry From the 
opening of tho ihirtoonth century, anti nu olio 
found nowulili/zationiu oominorco and industry, 
ami thorn woio two distinct types of nrith^ 
mcUcal texts oOTreaponding to tho two types of 
luathomaticnl interests, — the thcorotionl and 
the piaolical. In fact, these nspeots appeared 
aa two distinct subjeots, ariJ/imeJica and ofgo' 
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riamus. TJio former wah onrourn pil'd in llu- 
miiveraifcicfl, tliouch Homo, hucIi ah 
little or no attenlioii to nrilhmntic In ‘Kinio 
iUBtitutiona, 119 Vienna and I.civ’Mr, H\ib- 
jggLs roccivod nttcrition. (Son AiiiTiiMfc'ni;; 
ALaoniaM, Comi'\jtvh; Not action.) 

Geometry — ' Tho courno followed hy rcoiiic- 
try waa much tho sftme aa in Hm ca^o of nrilli- 
metic. In the early third of tho htiihllo Arch 
it waa Btiuliod excluHivoly fiom the oiicyclo- 
pcdio texts, though the Iroahsc nf lioclliiUH 
sccina to have been unknown. The Hdopo of 
tho pubjeetj howoyor^ wab that imlwaU'il hy 
tho etymological significaiico of Hie toriii, It 
corrcapondccT to modern idonH of geograiiliy 
luH tliQ rudiments of surveying. It waa 
aficd on Pliny rather than upon Euclid. 
Capclla adds aomc ticatmont of linos, clrclrs, 
trianfllea, chiefly of their symbolic meaning. 
RabftimB wiitea On l^c Unii'pr.sc as a IrMvliso 
in geometry With Gcvbcrt iu the tenth cen- 
tury, a kuQwlcdgft q[ BQcthiUH'H Buiunmry o( 
Euclid was again brouglit to light. In extent 
it wna limited to tho fiist four book.s of Euclid, 
with full clcinouBbralionB of only Hirce or four 
propoflitiona. From the thiiLcenth century 
on, bcginmiig willi translailons from Arnbinn 
sources, the subject rapidly oxj landed 

Astronomy. — In the quadriviuiu thm waa 
the most popular as well aa tho most pinetinil 
aubiect, Ita practical use m the calculation of 
the onlondar and in the constiiicliun of tlio 
BUndial gave it a greater everyday value than 
arithmetic, with which il was rloaely bound 
up. Its general aapoct was astrology, win eh 
WAB of Cat mote ptaeUcnl concern in the com- 
mon man than modem maLlioiimticiil n.stron- 
omy. In fact, astrology was relatcil most in- 
timately to every nfipeeb of everyday life, and 
as such was a atudy of utmost practical concern. 
Whether astronomy oi astrology, it wna tho 
same aymbohcal and mystical inlorprclatioii 
of plionomena blmt so characterized ah of tho 
theoretical study of that period In addition 
to the aymboUcftl materuu, the oiQUuary testa 
included the elements of malhematieal geog- 
raphy to about the same extent that ii modern 
ficJiool geography does, making allowanco for 
tho dificroncfl in actual scientific kiiOAvledgc. 
Buch IcxtB wexo those of the encyclopedia Is 
Capclla, CasBiodorua, laidoie, AlcUin, and 
Rahatuia, Dedc'a work was moro cempre- 
hcnaivc. In the early university period trana- 
lationa of Ptolemy and of Aiiatotlc On Iho 
7/cauuuif wero introduced and widely iiGcd. 
Elementary texts, especially that of lha Englisli 
monk, SaeroboscD (thirteen th century), ap- 
peared and were widely used. The general 
latorcata lu and the charaelor of teaching of 
astronomy in the later Middlo Ages woro 
BUcli as to afford aii oxcollcnt foundation for 
the rapid advance made in tho nciiaisaanco 
period. (See AsTnoLOQYj AaTnoNoMV.) 

Music As one of tho Seven Liberal 
Arta, musia had little in common with our 


modern ifhn uf Ii of tlm 

liiatheiiiiLlicrd Miidy ol iniihie, liigrlluT with 
inyshcal nnd ayiuhrilif' hludy nf iiniiibi>rs af- 
U't the Pylhumncivu uU'u'^ U rmuTtni'd \u 
self iicithiT wuh singing nor wilh ulnlily in 
perfonii uu an iiislniinr nU Tln‘n' v\ia4 Miiim 
practical sludy of riiu^-ii*, iiiurh* inn-^s'irv by 
the rlinrch ‘^orvin.H, but Hum wuh iinl a libi ral 
art, and tin* drv('lM|iifH'nt nf Horulrir and folk 
did not lirgin until lain in Hie 
Vfil iiminil Ah long aM Dm I'm I'hidea'inf iiiuhio 
pnivnih'fl, - - and fliH w'iim for Hu' gn uiiT pnrt 
of ihe MuhUv Agrn, K\\vw was \\\\ » 'wnpe froni 
Him oonilitioiiH IIim-Hiiiih wuh iIm* hiandanj 
text, ftH ho nuuiiiuoil in In in ilio uiii\(*rsJlii-[i 
down into late iiuKlr'rn (inirH ^'an^in^hiruH, 
iBidoro, and nlluT onoxelnpcdn* IoMh wore 
UHi'd, Imt ihoy wi re fnr Hio iiukI parL ccmdoii^ 
finliorm of llnclhiuH Muhic in tins scmihi* was 
a purl nf Ihu n^gulur univerhil^ imiutii', and also 
appeared ver\ gmiendly in iiiniiu^tm and ea- 
Uu'dral hcImkiIh chrniigluml Hu* Muldlo Ages 
Tin* later liihloneal a'ljierl of Hu' arH eiirrii'ii- 
hjiu is coiiHuhTcd in Hu* arlu'les on eaeli nf tlm 
Hubjeidh nienliniii>d, Psiv Kihu i fH, Tiiu.mik; 
CoJXKfiK, AMKUir\x, me idi ulallv in the arlieloi 
on IH’.iiukkh and reliiled Inpu m i^ei* mUu 
Hio (*ros*j referenocfi given under MiiiUJiK A(ikh, 
Eduuatioh in. 

JlDfflrencos - 

Aii>,cseN. V TH#* .Srrfn f.iiifriil Arln, lull hllLen, 
rniiliy (Neu \<irk. lOllii J 
('uM I’ *1^11 A, fi, Ai/hrti au>l /ftr (trv)in nnA hiirty //n- 
ItnyoJ rhfWintiliri, (Nm\ iuu.:> 

I)av lip'll IV, T drif/fafnjrid .l^rini/ A'dri'*^ai'iii/jf 7di ijN, 
(Ni?w Yutk. IK'12 ) 

VaKUHV, 1 , ,J 'I’fii' Ai'la rpurfl/Til ^f/•,JlrTnl l^iinrffilif j| 
iXrjcriMf Uf/iffurc to fi'eri/ounr m/d /{ftrt'irii', 

(Prluiin. Ill . lUH) ) 

pAiiKni, II 'I'iin Kr^ni iiUpp'rel Arl" /fe»l, 

Vul V. i.ji, 117 ‘Kll. July. 

If. foiirrrflifira a/ Karonc in the i1/id'//o 
Aoi'a (OJifpiTpi. ISUj ) 

WeHT, a, F. dfruiri (If lit the tti'ie «/ ('Ania.ih Sihimin^ 
(New York, IhUU ) 


LIBERAL EDUCATION. — 'riK^ cniwepLinn 
of liberal ciUu'iUioii dal eh finm Arihiollr. Ho 
dmlmgiiiHhod sliuiply between a liberal educa- 
tion, an end in it, self, and a meeliauieal nr ]ini- 
foasloiml liaiiiing, a moaiih for jiraeiicrd (micIh 
beyond ilHcU Tho rhief trail h of a liberfil 
education w'cio its aHhoeiiiHon with leihuio and 
ita exfthmvo conmwlion >Yith Hu' fiu’ully of 
knowing. These two Ira its weie niTefnanly 
combined witli each (iHim Hlaven, Bcrfh. 
incclianics, tiadcHinen, were tun inueh neeiipieJ 
With |n'aolioal nmtleifi to ha\e Hie b'lhUro 
rcquiBite for dcvnlion to kiuiwiug for ils own 
flidce Only a hlHiiio cIumh was in a Hihialinn 
li) devote ilseU to tho euitWalirm of tim ujiiid 
for tho sake of Hm mind. Even iii Hieoretical 
maLlars, hovvovci, cxccHHivti OHsiduRy evinced 
All illiberal spirit TJio chiof iiULtci'ial uf a lib- 
eral education wqh niuHic (lu tlm Cireak si'iiflc). 
The question how fai praclico wiiH iiece.Hsary 
Was decided by applying the criterion Hiiggefitod 
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rbovo. If Bkill in doing bocnnio tiir rlucf ond, 
tlio study Wiia illiberal Practice for llic wake 
of doing alioiild be rclcgalcfl to the Horvile, 
iijifieo clnHs of iirliHons. In a liberal education 
Uiat aninniifc of practice sbould bo ponnitLcd 
wliicb would proinolo tho undorHtandiiig and 
cjiioyiiioTit of the artN an pmclicod by ollim 

The (liflliiiclioii betwocTi blicval and ncrviio 
education WUH I bus liUHod by AriHtollo upon tin* 
(liHtinclioii of (diwsos upon wliicli (Ireok HOCioLy 
ivas fouiubal PracLico and cdiKiation for 
piftcUec were osseivtuvlly llUbcnd Ijeeauwi nur- 
flued i>y i)orrionH wlio wore not free Lheiiisolvcs 
or, wild if b’gaUy free, wore ho glvon up to Llui 
narrow ends of nioni^y runkiiig, etc , ni U) have 
no interest in tho rvcrciHo of tin' knowing faciiU 
lira for their own sake This exrreiHO waa tlio 
nppropnatfJ and congenial fnnclioii for tlioac 
whose flociiil Hlation relieved them from all 
menial nieoccupatioiiH 

The diBlinclion hot ween the fioe cliaraoter 
of knowing and the HulMirvient character of 
doing whieh uinlerlay the Arislotelinri defini- 
tion of a liberal eduealioii was uIko aHsociated 
with Beverni poinls in Wm ineinpiiysiral and 
ctliical system Pure knowing, coiieerned only 
with the rational ndatioiiH of iininalenal forniH, 
wna, acronliiig to AiisLoLle, the highest thing 
III the uuiverHe. It wuh Ihu TuulI cause oi 
Uie exisLciieo of nature, Ilia supreme mid and 
good It dehned the iialiiio of (iod oh luiru 
activity. It dealt with the reason, the exjdana- 
tioii of all else, and was nomplele in itself — 
just as a HyilugiHiii is Helf-inelosed, needing no 
lielp fioni outside. In contrast, doing or prac- 
Npraag fioin apjnd wJnoh are bod- 
ily, not ideal expiessed iicedH, lack, ineoiuple- 
tion, imparl eclion, and in geiioral was due to 
man's Hliuro in the animal, not the divinn im- 
Uiro The higheHt, tiio freest, or moat liberal 
of all piimiiila was a Ibcoretical conloinpla- 
Imn and iniiuiry which were snpra-civie. 

Arislntle'H diHtinction became basic in all 
laid detiintions and chi s.nrica lions of educa- 
tion. It took Fipnciflc elTect in the eoiicoption 
of the HCYcu hluMul aria (^/.e) Ilia aaacition 
of the supremacy and divinity of the purely 
theoretical life was employed in tho middle ages 
to justify Lhoolugy as the suprome sUidy, and 
to place the inona.stic life above nob only 
secular careers but aliovc that of the parish 
clergy - the latter lieiiig devoted to necessary 
jinicticea and not Lo tho oxeluflivo cultivation 
cf divine knowledge 

At llie limn of the revival of Icnming, how- 
evur, the (hnninaliun of tlicology and allied 
concd'iiH WUH taken as a Hymptoin of a jirofea- 
Hional education, that praparinj^ foi tho eluigy. 
Liber lU edueaiiou was ideulUied with lUe 
huTTiamsUc HUidies. a kiiowicd|(o of classic 
niitiiiuity and tiic urook and Latin litcraturcfl, 
Altiiough liio older clnsHification of tho seven 
liberal aria siuvivcd. these arte — such na 
grammar, rhetoric, logic — wore identified, 
not with saered ** grammar and rhetoric 


and with the logic which was a liaudmnidcn 
of theology, but with that of classic litoratuiea. 
However, the interest in the content of tlirac 
literabureu tended, while reviving Llio idea of 
libel al education, to rolcgnlo its conventional 
divisions lo tlio background. 

In Iho eighteenth century the riso of natiirnl 
Hcjence began lo disturb the now orthodox 
ideriLification of tho liberal with the ancionb 
Iniiguagos. Pure niafchoinatics was unambigu- 
oiisly taken in the fold; tho other aoioncca were 
left ns doubtful eloimuMs In tho nmolCDuth 
ceiilury the further development of litoraburo 
and philosophy in the vcnmoular longues of 
Europe gave tho liviriglnngiiRcca a olaiinfor rec- 
ognition as cloiueulfl in libcrnl education Tho 
growth of history and tho social diaoiplincs por- 
turbed tho content of tho idea still further. 
Liberal education had claimed to bo the peculiar 
representative of man na man, of human 
in teres Is as such; and history, anthropology, 
imlilical economy, and sociology sacined to 
concern thonisclvcs with humanity oven more 
directly than did tlio classic literatures. 

As a conBoiinoncc of Buch eauses, practically 
all attempt to define n liboral education by some 
prinniplo of content has been given up, though 
It iH still gcnorally felt that Greek, Latin, and 
matUematicH, at least from algebra through 
calculus, aid peculiarly liberal in oharactm. 
The at tempt is now made to define it from tho 
standpoint of aim, or of a iieculiar, if intangible, 
iTifluoncQ it oxcrcisefl upon those devoted to it, 
Tins nnd and effect arc more easily stated from 
Iho ncgnlivo side than from tho positive aide. 
iSonm would call it flcholarship and would saj 
tliat liighcrcducation,aB distinctly representing 
lliolilioral inlcroBtin cdueation, should be given 
to tho piomotion of soholarship.^ Among those 
rep rose n ting this idea there is, liowovcr, a 
niarkcd dilTcroncQ of atiibudo. Somo would 
include reaeaveb anil disco very iii bUo pro vinca 
of scliolarahip, while others would exclude them 
ns specialized and tcchiiieab Many deny tho 
claim of scholarship to icprcscnt tho caiiso of 
liberal cduantion and would siibsLituto a spe- 
cific 10 fining and ennobling of the mind known 
as culture However, the status of various 
flubjccts with respect to their power to bestow 
□iilLurc is iiivolvod in much uncertainty and 
polcniic disGusBion Negatively, the conven- 
tional idea of a liberal education is moro easily 
made out. It excludes education designed to 
prepare one for any special calling, particularly 
n tins calling ib oloflcly uBhoointed with moucy 
making, or if preparation for it involves much 
inanufu iiminpulaLion and doxtority — sudIi aa 
the laboratory puiBilils of a toelmologlcal edu- 
caLion. LutLorly , it has been held by prof eased 
iipholdors of the cause of liberal ediioation that 
it is opposed to education for social aorvico, 
Tliis notion, however, is mainly an American 
innovation. Historically, tho ehioF piiisuifc 
of the leisuro Glass has been stntecratb and 
diplomacy. One of the loading maika of lib- 
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crnl abudica wna Ihnt it pr&poicd mon Cor 
managing thcatalo, including the lower elnaaea 
In bho United Stnlca, ^vltll lUo clcvcUipiocub 
of democracy, the notion of aaiiccinl niliiig I'liiaa 

'with a BpDcml cdncalvon fitting it loi aocml 
control has disappeared. Accordingly cdiicn- 
iion for aociat Bcrvico Ib no loiiRcr eduenUou 
for directing the alTaira of other pcojilc, but for 
contributing bo tUcir Impniucaa and woll-hcuiK, 
Snail a coiicoplion would let in tbfl pliyBii'inn 
and ll\Q engluoQi CoiiRoqu cully 1 1 in loo broad 
for tlvo purposes of the IradiUonnl notion of 
liberal education , . , , , 

Tlic fact is that in n flocioty which frankly 
Imscg its conaUlution upou class dialinclions, 
it is comparatively easy to assign a dibtinct 
contenb and a dmtiuot purpose lo lihornl cdiH 
cation. With Iho growlh of hociiiI BtiidicS; of 
the dDinocratio idGnl. and tho increased appli ra- 
tion of the best aciontific iiUelligcnco to the 
conduct of practical n IT airs, it becomes in- 
creasingly diflioult to do i»o. Liboi'al education 
bGcoinoB n name for the soU of education that 
ovciy member of tho comnuiiiity should have 
the education that will liberate liis capacilics 
and thereby contribnlo both Lo Ihb own linp- 
piness and hia social usefulness It has value 
as a limiting concept to criticize various edu- 
cational Bcheiiics Tliua an education in Latin 
and Greek iniiy bo quite illiboral if puisucd by 
methods which reatneb the play of tho i magi na- 
tion and the aympablucs^ and bind down menial 
appreciations to one limited sphoro ^ Tho Hanio 
is obviously blio case willi education for law, 
modicine, cngincoring, or the clergy In bhuiL 
a liberal education is ono bhab iiljoraiizes. Theo- 
retically any type of education may do this. 
Ab matter of fact, all of them fall miioh ehovb 
of accompliBliing it, Bomo in one reaped and 
Bomo in anobhor In so far they fnll bhort of 
being an education in any worthy sonse of the 

J. D. 

Sec Activity; Ctjwuiihj Humanism; Lin- 
EUAL Auts, 

LIBERU. EDUCATION IN. — Libormib 
an independent negro republic under tho con- 
trol of blaok men, and Uoa maintained ita bov- 
oi'cignty for sixty-four years. It extends 350 
roilca along the coast of West Africa and 200 
inilea into the mterior, and possesses thirteen 
ports of entry, The popnlation ia above one 
and a half million, of whom 25,000 aio emigrants 
from the United States and thoii dcacoiiuauta. 
Planted by the Ainorican Colonization Society 
in 1817, Liborlft de glared Us indcpoiideilCQ in 
1847. in language and iiiatitutiona tho lead- 
ing pcoplo aro strongly attached to tho United 
States. 

The AmoTican-Libariana excroiao over In- 
orcaslng authority over tho aboriginal tribes 
which, however, are dominated by aoveral 
native ohlefa A strip of land twenty Lo eighty 
miles broad extending along tho Atlantic 
oopsb IS effectively adminiatored by the govorii- 


iiiciiL, which iH uuuli'h'd uii I lint id the Uuilcd 
Sillies Tho coQit r^Kuin in divulrrl iiUo four 
couiuifs, Ihi'vHa, Siiiu, iiud Miir>Uu(l, oacdi 
uiuliT a govcrnmeril auponiitmrlrint, and 
MruUscrrarlo, which is siibitivulcil uiUi four 
dialriclN, rarli uihIit n MmiTiiilondciiL. Tliin 
local (irgAUizaUnii hnn fiirilituled Lhn progFCHB 
of puhlie cduralimi. Tim guv<‘riiiiii‘iiL Hyslpiii 
in ImsL'd upon un art of ISO!) primdiug fnr Uni 
inaiiiLcnaricr of at IrriHl one piiljlie schoid in 
every flemeiiieiil and towiiHliip in eaeli rounly^ 
The acl eulhrl for mi uiinuid apiiropijainm n( 
one IhoUHiiiid ilolliirH from eurli [’niinly Iri'asnry 
to be applied lo llie aup|jijil of pulilut NchonlH, 
and the levy of lorul liixenfor LlinHniiiepurpos(«. 
lly n Hcrond art of Ihi! *<uiiie year llie legisla- 
lure crralrd nii IiitiTior DiiprirLinenl eliargi^il 
among other duties with tile (siueiUioiml 
intereslfl of ihe repuhlie. A Hii|ipleiii(uilnry 
law provided for tlin ajiimiiiliiient of a roinmiH- 
Bioiier of eilucftlion in each couiiLv, Hubject to 
the Secielnry of the Iiilerior. Urojr t« 1800 
iniBiioimry nonet ies Imd been actively engaged 
in oIIortH for the iiiHtnietiiiii niiil e1e\nhon of 
Llio pco])lo of Liiienu, ami Ihe LUO priiieijml 
church as.HoeiutiojiH lepH'Beiited in the liehl 
tho MellioiliHl Kfiisnifuil f ‘liuieli of the United 
SlfttPH and the Amerjeaii IhoM Hlnnt hhUHcopid 
Gliureh, had nlieuily iiirulr' gicuL pnigir^i ja 
establiBhuig hcIuioIh when the goveniniejil ays- 
Leni WUH inaiigurali'd 

In 101)0, or Ihirly-oae yearn idler llio 
))aHHago of tlio firHl edundioii net, tlm govern- 
ment WAN exeited to new efforl/ iii this iiiiilLer, 
and the legiHlaliire provided for the appoint- 
inerib of ri nii peri niendmil of juddir irihlruclioii 
cliiuged wiLli the iniinediale diierlion of ]iuh- 
hc Hchuole bhronghnut lh(* enuiilry S])ii- 
olfio rcgulatioim weie at oner is.HUed for (ho 
Ruidnneo of tone hi th and lurid uehool uliireifi. 
Tho provision for a local hcIiouI lax had provejl 
fulilo, ami Lho IrgiHlubnre OKHUinril the hU]ipurL 
of tlio public schools liy an annual a]i])ro]iria- 
tioii. 

As to tho nctunl provision of HrlmnlH in lliiQ 
Topuhllc, tho IftlcHli reinirls give the folliiwiiiH 
particularH Tho MotnodiHl U[nHropal (luircji 
iniLUdtMuH Hchoole in nvevy cuunly, having i\ 
little more Lliaii a llmusaiid pupils on ilieii rolls, 
incUKllng ahorigmcK and AnieTiro-LllioriivTi'i. 
Tho foinicr coinpriso nhmiL 57 per cimiL of 
the total uuiulici, aud Iheii ratio iw aleaddy 
increasing. Tho cenlrnl NChool of LIiih Hystein 
ia the Oollcgo of Went Africa, loeiaed at Mon- 
rovia It was foDiidod iii 18110, iind urroriiiiio- 
dates about a hundred HUuUintHUiiho Kovoriildo- 
partincutB, Uieolugieul, collegialo, rind prrpani^ 
tor^. Special pioviHUiu in iiiadn f<ii' iiulnstriid 
traiiiiiig Many of tlio leading nimi and woiimn 
of tho country, including a large numlmr (if elh- 
cient Lcaohers, wero educated in IImh iiiNlitu- 
tiqu. The ProLcstanb I'lpiHeopal (Jliurch miuu- 
tnins many achools, winch con lor about four 
piincipal instituLiuns, niuualy, Kinphiuiy Jtall, 
at Gutbington, Capo UaluinB, cuinprising n liigh 
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flcliool, cnllcRifltP (le par tin out, aikI flivinity 
Bciiooi, a gnlft' Bclioii! auil in’|il\nn ahylum at 
Mount Vftugliaiij iirar(Jni)o Pjihnnfl, St JoHii'n 
ftcUnul, fav at (!a\ip. Mount; ainl a Bohool 

for girls nt CIlay-AsliIiUKl Tlio latc.sL NtiiUhtios 
BhoAv ft lot al of fifty miluiulrt ii\ tfii» ftyHtciu, of 
which twcaly-sovcii were for day jiupilH milv 
and twcuty-thTPO fimudiug Hohools 'L'he pin olU 
incnL in IJic Holionls in 1005 wiih aboiil 1500, of 
winch mimfipr 74 ]m' cunt worn luvtivp Liho\i- 
ftiH Till! HohonlH of Lliiu syHlpni aip under 
Llio dim HUpcrvmlou iiC c. roHidcut hialnii> 
Tlin averngo annual Hftlary of tlin tniiclipra 
rauRCH from SlfiO in S!100, which rscccdn the 
average in other mission mjIiooIh TIip Lii- 
Iheran Church tvlsu maiuUuuH a few Hchnols 
among tlm native Afiioans nL the Miihlojihcig 
aUtion 

The Rovcrninent school fl3^fltcin in each 
county is under the direcluiii of a local achnol 
coinmiHSioncr The latest HtaLislirs give a 
total of LQ2 achoola, each under a single IcucluT, 
and a tolal enrollment of .'hl2f) piipilsi of whom 
about one fourth are alKiiiguien. 

The cliirf milional insULulum h Liliciin 
CoUepe at Momovia The iiirtlituUou was 
fouiured by the efTorls of the MasHaohuseLls 
C'alnuiAaLiou Seeietyj and was placed under tho 
control (if two honnlH of luisUn'H, oiio icjiic- 
Ben ting Iho Hociety and the oLhm the legiala- 
turo of Libel in The rollcge hiiihliiig was 
fuf lushed liy Uio IhisLou ho aid at a cesl of 
120,000 Liberia gave the twenty iiores which 
form tlic cftiumiH of the college and a grant of 
1(]00 ftcri^s of liind in each of the four coimties 
of Liberia m lui endowment. 'I’lie ctiUege wa.^ 
opened for studentH in 1S02, and after varying 
foUuueH paHsed to the solo cuutred of the le- 
jnililic in IHDO Sineo 1000 Ihn ineonio of tho 
college from \iuhlie boiu’ces (I axes and eiuhjw- 
ment) has aveuigetl aliciiit $25,000, anminlly, 
aiui adilitional funds am also Hiiiiplied from 
A in one a Tho col lego lias Llio lieaofit of sev- 
eral puhliii sc luiUu ships endowed in the names 
of men who have rendered umisiial service to 
the euimtiy* The latest statistics show a 
rcgistniLion of 120 stUfleiilH, including both 
young men and young women, and a corps of 
twelve ills true tors Tho college is the alma 
mater of the most prouuiieiit ciliKeim of tlio 
cminbiy, fimong the miinher boing llio former 
cliief oKecutlve, lIoiKUabh^ Arthur Barehiy. 

Industrial edueation is a reatiirn of both de- 
luiuuiuiLuinul systiMuH, At the White PI a ins' 
firhool and the Kiiioe llivor Iiidustiiiil Kchool, 
HUHtaiueil by the, Me tin n Us I KpiHcopal C’luirch, 
sLiidentH fire taiiplit building, woodwork, 
umtemry, hriekmiiking, fui'miiig, and the eulti- 
viiliou of eottim, ginger, ami rubber. The Col- 
lege of Went Afuea has a tiiuiLingdeparLinenL, 
ill which job work is done, and the Libnia 
md ll'cd A/rica and other papera arc printed. 
Most of the work is done by nalivo Afiicans. 
Ill the colic go proper tho girls are trained also 
ill donicfltic economy, housekeeping, dress- 


making, fancy work, mid kindiod aita. In tlio 
Prnteslanl Episcopal schcols indualnnl training 
IS given at the four chief cciitcia of cduca- 
lion M Epiphany Ila\l students are taught 
the cuUivalion of colTi'o, eoUon, and lublior, 
Rt St. John's School, Cnpe Mount, thcio is an 
agricultural dcpnitmcnt, in which rice i.s 
Tivittcd with Buceeas, and c It or Is are being mndo 
to suciirc fiiciblies for teaching olher indus- 
ti'iid avis A hegmning han been made in in- 
duHtiial training in Llic public aohnols At 
Uielv'h luBtiUito, at Kai-Poo, the work coiisiah 
chiefly of Ihc cultivation of coffee, and the 
faim yielded 3000 pounds in 1002, 1000 
in^ 1003, anti IdOO in 1001, An oxcelloiit 
priuUng dcpavfcineut hns been fitted up at 
Libeiia College, and other industiial wmk la 
being guwUally inttoduced . 

The Amoripan Colonization Sooioty hns aided 
eehools in Ldicna horn time to time, in pai- 
licuUr the school at Aft, ColTco, loity niilca 
from Moniuvia This aehool has been tho 
especial chiU’go of the Mt. Coffee Aanociatiou 
of America, of which Dr. Edward Evevotfe 
Halo was an inlciealod and active member. 
The Coloiiimtion Society, as trusU^i for a 
fund left for scliools l)y a Mr Graham, suppoita 
two fje.luiolfl, which hciu hia iiivinc Graham 
HnhonI, No. I, la loratcd at GieGiivillo, Sinoo 
(bounty; ropQvts from tcaclicia bcEiniuug 
witli the year 1005, and ending with Mni 31, 
lOil, show UiQ total alteiidaiice of scliolara 
to have been 12(11, Liberian boys and girls, 
003, native boys aiul girla, 2G8 Graham 
Sohofjl, No 3, iM located at Roycsvillo, Moiit- 
HOrmdo County; the i(ipoit of Lho teacher for 
llio fivo ycai'fl ending Mar 31, 1011. shows 
tlie total aUeudatieo of acluilata to bo 447, 
Libel lan hoys and girls, 243, and native boys 
anil girla, 204 The prcaont Fresidont, Daniel 
Edwnrd Howard (inaugurated Jan. 1, 1D12), is 
emphaaizing the iicoda of imniaviug tlic public 
school system, of agriculturai cducabiun, and of 
Liberia College. Ii M. C. 

Re/orencoB — 

(tF‘oriiiE W. Education in Liberia, Rcj). U 
Com Jiil far 1006. OVashiiiKlon.) 

IIautzoi.u J n Arlicle m nulIoUu 17 , 

Novomhor, 1000 

Liljcrid, Mc’fsaoes of I*rcaiilrnt Iliirctny 
Repmlauf iViii Americnii ('oionizaUoii fiooioly LiUcbL. 
lUiO 

LIBERTY COLLEGE, GLASGOW, KY. — 
An Institution for tlio highei cducntion of 
women, founded in 1371 In loll tlioro was 
amalgamated with it tho Florcniin Ibiivorsity for 
Women, FInronre, Ala Troparatory, collogi- 
ttte, normal, ('nniiTici'ciftl, music, art, and doin ca- 
ll c Hcieiico (hunirtmenl.s aro iiiaiiitahied. Tho 
entraaco rotpureinoiila aro crpiivalont to about 
three years of high aoliool work. Tho dogrcea 
of li.A , B.S., )).C., and M A, arc confcricd. 

LIBRARIES — Historical. — Babylon and 
As&yiia — The temples of tho (inciont cities 
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which lio bebwcm the Tigiifl and EiiphrnlrN. 
Buch aa Telloh, Nippiu,. Sippnr, Bompnii, inul 
Ninovch, wore ndminiatrativc niul lit (Tiny 
cctilcra well aa the ahriiies of ftotla. Eroin 
ten to tliirty thoUBand inacnbeil clay table Ifl 
in each temple preserved o/ficml record of 
battlca and of the diviimtioiiH wliioh foretold 
fjuccoaa or fniUirc. Thoic wore iiIho ircaliefl, 
petitions, (llplomalic Icttcia, lawa, deeds, and 
church rituals. Tlu^ao coiudituLed royal or 
national librai'lca, presided ovci liy Nrlio Llio 
god of Icanimg, and under the caic of the hmfl- 
pricat or a high ofliciftl 

Later when Itainniiirabi (c, ii c 2200) bn- 
Cflinc chief ruler in Dabyloiua, iMaidik was 
advanced to be tlio Jicad of nil pOfls, and Uaby- 
lou became the center of iccords and Icnriniig 
Hammurabi’s famous lawa were cut into tbo 
wall of the temple. These record.^ and o the is 
wcie brought together by Ashiirbampnl (ii c 
071'026) at Nineveh when he became King of 
Assyria Copies of inscriptions on inoiiii]nenti!i 
of victorle.s and of all national IoroihIs were Iutg 
rGGQcdcd on clay lablets and oyliiulcrs Tiu'so 
were arranged by elaascs, were catalogued, and 
indexed by title Many of those which describe 
divinations had excellent drawings to illustrate 
the text. A ccnUivy later (liiirft v, 17) Unvius 
ordered a soaroh to be made lu the hall of books 
at Dabylon for a decroo regarding the house of 
God at Jorusalcm 

The temples were greni flchools, and popular, 
bccauso prcfcrmGnt, as in the Middle Ages, 
came through the priestly oflicp The libi lines 
had many easy texts and vocabularies for boys 
to study. Asburbainpa) Rays tbal )u‘ bad aliid- 
led at the temple, probably ns a youtli. 

Egypt. — At El-Amarnn, the Egypliaii capi- 
tal of the Pharaoh Akhiiaton, who tried to up- 
lift religion and free art from convention, iiuicli 
of the national library Iiaa been found, com- 
posed clnchy of correspondence with piovinces 
and with kings in WeaLcrn Atiia, These 
archives were in charge of Tctou-iioii, an Egyp- 
tian, whoso assistant was ShninaH-NilLi, a 
Babylonian. The hieroglyphic writiiiga of 
Egypt never Buppianted the cm'ieifovm of 
Babylonia as tho laiigungc of culture and diplo- 
macy, and Shamaa-Niki must have lieeii india- 
pensablc. The papyrus plant which furnished 
food, fuel, nud c\a thing lor Egypt became the 
fragile medium for perpetuating her wi’i Lings, 
until parohment or prepared sluna came into 
uac There were many papyrus collecLitJiig iu 
Egypt (sDG Kiolmrdson’s dome Old Egyplian 
Libraries^ 101 1): but the great library at Alex- 
andria grew up undoi foreign influcncos, tlm 
product of one of many long pniodfi of foreign 
domination of the Nile valley, 

Greece — Greece left records of books, book 
selling, and schools, but little of libraries. 
Demetrius Phalerlns, poet and orator, honored 
with as many statues ns thcic arc days in the 
year, fled to Alexandria, nnd there advised 
Ptolemy in his plans for a great library, al- 


though Aintolle iH hind In liavo nidrd in Ihr 
nrrangeiiiLml AnBlDllr's own lilirary 
Xlll, I, S 154) pahHi’d In TIicnriljrimliiH and from 
him In Nelrus of HerpniH, wiiern it lay liiddeu 
to ehca])r tin' rapaeiniiH bi[i|h>]diih< kingn of 
IVi'ganinni until bnngbl by Api'llicfni , f 
Athens >Siillii Iherlielulor rind bnok-hivi'r eiir- 
lied the enllrrlimi In Itniim In Imve i|H 
copied and H[ir('jid id i mm I 

rrnin KpJu’suK, wIutc, up arc hilrl, Uiern was 
a book eludned In I be floor of Diniia's li*iii|i|i', 
came ZeiiodoLuM (n r 1>S(|) to inrimige the Amx. 
ivndnau Uliuiiy, in kmiIU iu it a rolounudi'^^ ssUli 
IKTipatetifi tr'uelier.'^, iind in dim^ in rooJiiH r^et 
anarl foi ih HnideiiH, TIok won Die jiioDier 
jjbraiy, di.slingiiiHlieil tliPH froin ihe ilaiiglilpr 
library in tbe lemplo of Si Taj ns Tin' older 
colleelioii will in part denlnoful by (‘n'mir, luit 
An Uni}'' gav(* ’Jl)(l,00(l nirinuheripD* of Pergu- 
mum lo C'leojmlrii for Die iSirajieuni Of DiIh 
gioat library Heeling and nneerlriin glliiiji.SfH 
njipear m IHU, ^Uieii TheodoMins onlererl iln de- 
Hliiiclioii, a geiienUinn later \WieJi OroHiU'i ^ays 
that he aiiw uneh’iit bnokn in Alexandria, niul 
in O'JO, wIk'u Aiiirnu, Die great eali]di Oiniir’s 
liciileiKiiit, IH Hiinl to lia\e inu'd the ndiinaTiL 
for fuel 

Etinir, — M, Tereuluv'' Varrn, auDinr of a 
woik eiilitled f)r Ihbluitbtna, no^\ IohI. ^\\{h 
coinmiMsioiied by Julius (Vnar In efrileel Imoks 
foi ii library, UihIit HUeiM'Ciling fa'Kars 
llniiu) beenme a pily i»f librnnpH. to whieb utij- 
deiils of Die many Heliook of nralor^ aiui 
pIiiloHopliy renorled 'ri‘|e|ilinH^ a gminioiiriiiii 
of IViganiuni in ^ n llV, ei Huid b> SuoIjih in 
havoiHHued a Abitijm bhrfUTo/i wbieli ib“{eri)iefl 
iniiuiLely llie libnirie.s of }ih luoe Eoily .vuirs 
earlier Cialew, aiiibim^iirloi from I‘ergiirmiiii, 
probably stiiiuiliaed un iiiliUf'HL in rihranos 
while leeluring on graTimiar at Hruiie. C' 
AHiimis rnllin, the geiOTfi], jioel, and riimid of 
Vergil and llornri*, founded Mn> fimt library in 
Rome from Hpnila of bin lUvr'mu vamjiaign, 
ij c. 39 riiny eidlH liim " the brnl tn make 
inen’.'i talentH publm property," but ] 'hi larch 
claims LhiR honor for lairuHiiH 

The PurliciiH Oolnvia*, a I y pie id 11 on inn li- 
brary between Die ('ajutoluie llln and Die Tiber, 
was founded by AiigiistiiH It Iuih leinjiUs 
to Juno and Jupiter, eoniieeieil m the real by a 
long scliola, or linl) for eniiviTHiitinn. A f’pnee 
of c(|ual length behind the Kelinlu bad Diu'i* ilivi- 
sioUH a inicldle HecUon, Die eunu, devoted in 
mcelingH, willi Die Latin librarv at Die U fL ami 
tho Greek library at tbe iiglii About iIiih 
compact building there wiih ii fjniible eoloiiiiade 
413 feet by 377 feel, to jjinvnb, ii4 al AIomiii- 
dun, a meeting plnei* foi mumoi uiol puiulu, 
Iloine bad iienDy thirty liliianeM, lo which Ves- 
pasiannud Trajan niadi^ laige aiblitiHTui Tlieli 
niniuiHeiipt rolls weie kept m liooIvca.HeH oi 
priwa, inlaid, anil wnniHninied by luistH, nn- 
leas there wore nnrtiiiim on Dir wiiIIh There 
was iiHiially a direeior with a auboidiiiate In 
charge of each language Men like Luniiliis 
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lavislio(l iiioiioy (Jii l\irir iinlil Soncoa 

Hjiokc liittorly of books ns “ rjiiiaiiionlH of diii~ 
in^ ] oooifl/' roarliiiiR U> Lho IIc» iifblH ■ 

** NowLulu^fl ft 1 1 1)1 ary tiilcrs rank with ft bath- 
loom u'i a arLTHHiiiy onmiiKMil to a hoiiHP I 
conkl forffivo hucjIi iib'iis if Ihry a\cio duo to 
exlraviiRftiit desires for loarjiiiiK " Iruji- 
qmllitnlp fiftiiNi). 

Mul<lh Agr!\ — CiliriHLiiuuty did not altor 
tin' form nor idnilo tho luxury in librn- 

rloH. Ku'ipluus, in Iuh Hiu'nkn tif 

Ih,din]i Ak'Xiiudor'H library at .loruHaloiii (ad 
2 r)()) ii« a HtoroliouHif of kiiowlorlfro. SL, Joromn 
workod III Iho library of i’ampliiluH in O, 4111011 
in Ral('*iliiio, and ralln llio loimdor a rival in 
zoftl of DoinoliiiJH PliiiloriUH mid riHi.HiraUiH 
Ui(i tyrant In tlio onily ( 'liUHliaii (Miureh the 
np'ios (III oitbor aidi' of Liu* tiltur wnro. iHod to 
sLoro Lho altar vohhi'Is und ritual liooka Thus 
0110 ap.40 oftiiio to bo iisod uh a lolif^ious or inO’ 
imstm library ( 'luHliaii 011 tiui masts l'«troalln^^ 
into Ibo doiorls and inoiiiUiiins lo oHrapoluxiiiy 
nredod books lo koop tlioiiiHoUcH from if*nu- 
raiioo From tiiom (irrtt oftiiio iniiiiitivo librniy 
lulos 'riuiH' of Hu P(LcUoimufi (a 11 202 -Hiri) 
uero diivolopod norir Dioidoruli in Upper Efiypt 
St Ibsiodiot iM'rb'rtiMl binary luliiLiiii.sLiationp 
and Ills Hiim'SfiOiH mnuoiu’od LliiiROVOi nnu'iit of 
caily folb'RO librarlo.H ((^iirkj (Unv oj liotthn ) 
MoiU(' UuHhiiio, Hjiint (bill, and Uliiiiy are ex- 
amiiloH of l lasso Do 11 ('dud 1110 librarnss 

In Llio Luiimweuvi' id’ii tUe uuinkn uC luoimHlic 
liluarh'H won; lDho imblisliors and bookHolleiH. 
Tho AldioL I,mip of Fernoios kopL a dispot foi 
books at tS JoHH^!-HllI^^[ol Othors weie at 
Woai iiioulli Olid Yiinnw Ib’okor o«limat(‘H 
tliiiL fioin A I) Toll to 1200 them wore IHO li- 
bi'iirios III inojiastoi'ii'H, with about 12,000 books 
in all. Of llu'su about Llurly weio coiuploUi 
IhbloH. 

Till! two RH'ftt fiRurOH III imnlioviil lonrninp; 
wno UaHsiodoi'iiH (r/ v ) and AUiuin (</ 1^.). Cas> 
HiodoruH iiiaintjuiusl it Horiptoriuiii wliero his 
inniikH oojiiod tiio chiHsio authoi'H. Alciiiii aim- 
pliriod ihofoiinsor wnttoii loUerti and stimu- 
bUed Holvohwttlup Tbevo ate \m\\y woodcutfl of 
tilt' oiuly yoiirrt of pniitiiiR \vhi(’h depict tlio 
monk in hiH bill ary 01 HCiipUniuni Cmoiiodcrus 
Hind Ah tho [Liilupmiiaii copio.s the wohIh of 
C'liriHt, HO many wounds dooH ho infliot upon 
Siitiin " I lore was tlu* iiispinUioii of medieval 
iiook luakiiiR Some uf tlii' l)(‘iit woi k was dono 
\)y ibe Dem'dicline miiia, und Inal pvvRoswnlUn 
by mum of St Alildml'H Aljb(*y, IhIo of Tliaiiet, 
Hlill exmt 

Jly n law of roconipoiiso, the era of faimtiemin 
that elTacrd or deHtioycd lujiiiy iiiauUHriipUs 
was follow'i'd hi’' tin* iIro of printing. DookH 
be ('ll 111 u ('heap, and libiarie.s leaped from a hun- 
dred U) a thousand viihinuB. The Hcrlplovmm 
hiHt ilH infliKsiee, hoii/ovor, afl ft part of tho 
inoiirmtio libiiiiy, The Ars il/o 7 zeiidi, the 
tho rude picture book of tho 
lliblo Moiy, ami the 7 )aiifli »5 or po])iilftr pram- 
iiuir M'cic multiplied beyond tho dioaiii of 


Caflfliodorua. Then movable type camo, and 
tlic inodorii library wiib incvitablo Before 
the voyagoa of Columbus tlicro were printing 
prrHHoa ui 230 cities in Europe, with ovci a 
LhouHand prinL(‘rs. A million booka were ia- 
Hued with good ink 011 durable paper before tho 
end of the fifLcenlli century, The Iljbic, fol- 
lowing CiiiiBliati nuaslonarica into every coun- 
try, tauglit the woild to road. "Some," 
said Fox, " gave a load of hay foi ft few chap- 
tccH of Si Jftiuca or of St John in English," 

I Lie hard do Bury ^ )i wlio ruuBhed hia 
Phlobiblan 111 13*16, aliowa foilli the spirit 
which pjovernod cathedral and university 11- 
braiies iii I'higland The goiicial nttaiiimont 
of loarniiig had giown to such piopcrtion that 
Buihop Cftijinntei'H librarian at WorccaLci in 
MG I Wft4 required to be n. Eiaduftte in theology 
and a gond preacher It was his duty to ex- 
plain liardpssitgcsitUhc Bible, makclists of tho 
books 111 his keeping, and cxmnmo the shelves 
each year on the Friday after the Feast of 
IlHios (ill January) At St. AUrtin's, Dover, 
now part cf Dover College, the admiiiislrativo 
detiulH, worked out very Uioioughly, have been 
pri'Srrvod, At Pcmbiokc College the titles of 
nooks wore writ ton on parohiuent attncliod to 
the loft half of n board. The light half was oov- 
er('d with ft thin layer of wax, 011 which tho 
name of a borrowi^r might be seratched in lino 
with tho book’s title The borrower deposited 
ft " pledge/' RomeAiiiM's the v[\Ui& of tho book, 
or an agreoinoTib lU wiiting. 

lOduealhmiTL MOO is reflecLcd in the cliaractcr 
of college libraiios in Engl mid. Theology and 
kindred subjects clainicd Llirco fouiths of all 
the college books, with one fourth devoted to 
graininiir, poetry, iiuiaic, medicine, arithmotic, 
geometiy, and aatroiiumy. The proportion 
WftH not niftleriiilly altered in colonial Now Eng- 
land, but m the Houthciii colonies private 
lilirftiies reflected ft later and bioader lAste. 

Orcal Libra] ic8 Founded in Early Modern 
i^criod — The Vatican libraiy at Homo has 
hisLoric oiigiiis in church recoids dating fiom 
the second ccnLvny, and was ft8socift,ted in the 
foul th ftiul fifth cea tunes with Pope.s Diiniasus 
and Hilary. tVitli Boniface VIII, a true pon- 
tifical libraiy began, when ho ordered a enta- 
loguc to bo made 111 1205. These books wore 
scattered lo the fourteenth century, some ^oing 
to Asaisi, whore they may still be seen. Nicho- 
lui V (1*1*17-1*155) was a book lover, coUccLing 
for tlie common convcnionco of all Icuined men; 
and lifteon yoars later Sixtus IV provided a 
Imildiiig for the now cullcclioiij ajipoiritcd 
Pliitiim as librjLrijin, and inado Ibo modnn 
Vatican librnry a reality. Fiom H76 to the 
time of his deatli in H81, Bartoloininco Plftliim 
fitted bis bbv'iLry with bauclu and wall casea, 
lidded paintings by Cihirlfliidftjo rind Molono 
da Forli, and catalog tied the books The 10 
were the Latin and Clrcek rooms, tho Bibliotheca 
Becreta and the Bibliotheca Poniificia Platiim 
and hia three pnges alept in an adjoining room. 

0 
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Juniper wns used to [umigate, foic tMl"? to duaL 
aad oiGoms to sweep the library A iiotjCo ol 

the tune of Juliua II n^ked read ci a no t to minircl 
nor to jump oyer the desks. A picaaMil, 
dDsoripfcion of tho iibriYiy will be f«uud m 
Moulftigna'a T\ avch {n Italy in 15nl. hcliolars 
were first admittod in ISSfJ. Much iiufflit 
bo enicl of tJio LjuiroiiLisu library at lloronco 
and of tho origin of old collcftiiousiu oilier |iurl*i 
of Eiuopc. TUo Caittilifti’ print by WinitlanuH 
111 IGIO of tho libraiy of Loydcii University 
rDpTcaflnts gentlemoft with Ihoiv liftta and oloakH 
on, followed by dogs, going from caao to ense to 
couaolt the ehtviued buoka 
Edwards, in lua Memoira of Librarm, iine 
given tho story of tho plundering of inoimfltic 
libraries in the sixteenth conLury, wlinn inniiii- 
Bonpla were used fce Ughl' candlesticks, Ln rub 
boots, ftad to Wrap grocers' biuidicfli " and soino 
they flout over sea to LJio bookbiiulors, not in 
small mimbcr, but at times whelp ships fiiil, lo 
thewDniloTing of the iorcign mtiona " Hooka 
arc still Coiiud with pmeca of wriLtcu parch luent 
used in tho bindinga,^ In some college hbinries 
tho dcskfl wcie aolcl ainco no books cm lunctl. 

A conkury later n groai need sliiuulaled re- 
newed iutcreat m book collecting Humphrey 
Chotliam in 1051 saw the value of " godly Uiig- 
ligh books, proper foi the cdihcaljon of tho com- 
mon pcojpio/’ mul (oundtid chapel hbrnrios and 
a tovm library liv MancUestet. The Ucvcicml 
Thomas Bray, whoso Ufo was one of am axing 
oiicrgy and results, promoted deanery Jind par- 
iah libraries nil over England and parhh liWa- 
tica in tho English cotoiucs to proservo tlio 
olorgy from ignoranco. 

luo Dritiali Muauum liad its origin nut aa a 
hall of olliciftl records, but in three great cojlcc- 
tiona illustrating Engliah history. The death 
of Sir Hans Sloaiic in I7G3 brought about tho 
flcb (26 Geo 11, 1753) for the purchase of his 
ti'cnayi'ca oF art and booka, logo Lh or witli the 
Harloian manuacripta, the two collection a lo bo 
muted with tl\G GoLloniiLU maim&oriptg, aU 
ready tho property of the imtioii, iindoi a board 
of trustees. The British Museum was opened 
ttb Moniuguu Huuae in 1750, the Koyal Li' 
brary of the I^uigs having lueauwbilc been given 
by George H. Tho romantic cniccr of the Into 
Sir Anthony Taiuzzi, Italian rcfugco, librarian 
and scholar, rcaaltcd in placing tho Biitish 
Museum in the Cioai rank " lie govcincd hia 
library as liis friond Cayour governed hirj coun- 
try," ivroto Or. Garnett, " perfecting its in- 
ternal organizalioa with one hand while ho 
extended its fronlicia with the other." Tho 
printed cataloguo, from troubled bcginauiKH ui 
1834, is now coinpleto, and roprosonts a groat 
bibliographical aalnGVomcnt, uloaing with tho 
year VQQO, Of enrhor origin, tho Bodleian li- 
brary at Oxford, opened in 1G02, wan Uio ftval 
"public" library m Europe; the second was 
that of Angelo Itocca, opened at Ilomo in 1004. 
The John Hylands Library at Manciicator, 
begun in 1890, took high rank two ycaie later 


wlioR Um nnriml Alllinrp Lilirnry of lUn Karla 
SpcniHT wna pun-haMrri This ('nlh'clion, aaso- 
ciiLtrd with the grniuH id Dihdin, illufltnifrd 1)y 
ox ampins the wliolu ran go uf iim bin lory of 
priutuiK. 

The UibludJi^f|iio Nalionnle in I'nris con he 
liaccd tu a eollfrlinn nf roronlH in the Lmivro 
in the liiiio uf I'linrlea V f 'lUilhuiinr Uudf' ivua 
the fuHt iUnWie dc fa Likrnirir dii /fni hi 1644, 
and ill IGilO a copy of I'lirh hook prinlrd in tho 
country " with nrivih gi. " una by law ih positnd 
in tho library For aovotnl nuliinrs tvvnlilirary 
familiri, the Do 'I'limin mid Ihr Ibamnin, lu-Ul a 
Hway of vary inn power, hiiililiuK up Urn eolUc- 
lion hy iinccaHiiig labor lunl fon ^ilKliL In 1721 
Llio lioohH wm* n inoxnl to tlm Palais ^AU^sarm, 
IholhgiionH serving uh bbraiiaiiH from father to 
noil from IB 12 lo 17W I. The revolulhiuHi'ni its 
snoilu of eliiirclii'/i nml ooiinlry lioufles, flwelliiifr 
tlic arcuiiHilatioriH of cenlurirH Lo n lolrd of 
nearly Ihrec luiUion Miliiincfl, A cataiogne is 
now (10121 being printed 
All Ihi) inipiirliint rounlnos of Europe liavo 
royal or nalionid libraries, varying in si/u 
and adminiHLrulivc enirmnev. Tim liiinerial Li- 
brary at St VelerHiiurg, wil)i over a inihnm vol- 
uiiiOH, iH 011(1 of tlu* iiKiHt vaiuuble In the worUl, 
niul la freely c)|K‘ri lo aeholarH In tho.hI ca.srs, 
however, the great librarien of the Cfimiiu nL are 
Iho accinauhiliuii of litnr raliier Liiun iit Hya- 
lemKlioiifrutt; and from them down to the liuiu- 
blest rivin eolleelion (here is rarely any liberal 
control eoiiipanihln lo lluit wldeli jh everywhere 
chiunelorifliic of Aniorieaii librariis 
Amcrira. — For two eentvini^a iil leattl after 
the lu rival of Winthrop In ^fa^HaldlUH^•ltH Hay, 
Bostori iViiH the literary <'eiiLi'r of the I'higliHli 
colouicfl. Her eh'rgy run I her eivie riilerH could 
not be content williont wntnig as well as read- 
ing hooks. A library eaialilialwil in the Town 
IfoLise at liosLoii Lliroiigli Uo* will of Cajdain 
Hubert ICeayiic, dated in 1053, wa*r romimsed uf 
books in Kiigbsh, and the idea may liave loam 
auggcsled by the am all luuiiieipui cuIhudiouH 
formed at the English Norwich and elHOwiicrc aa 
oailyas 1008. Now York owes iI.h ikIvi'iU into 
library history to Heverend John Sharpe, chap- 
Imn at the fort, who propuhed in 1712- 1713 a 
public school, a pul die library, ami a cateehu- 
ing chapel. The liljiary way to bn free tu all. 
iShaipo'fl bookn, and thoHr* of the cor|>oiation Ij- 
bravy of 1728, aunt over by LJie Sunnty for Hio 
Prapagatioii of llio Gunpel, log(»Umr with tho 
much hnor collectioiiH of tip) New York Hoendy 
Library, founded in 1754, wore all Hwepl iiwuy 
during tho Uoviduii on. 

Frankhu once Haul thal lu Ida hoyhodd them 
was not oiKi good booltHtore Houlh of Jlobtoii, 
When a lad, ho went to P]iili\de]pJiin and pro- 
jected Lhcro in 1731 t)iu lirat Hubflcriplion 
Ubrary iu tho cidoniea. FrauUbn aayR' " I 
sat on foot my fiinl project of a puliUc imtuin, 
thatfor aaiibscripLion libraiy. . . I win not 
able, with great industry, to find imiro Ilian 
fifty peraouH, mostly young tradesiiion, wlb- 
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iiiR to pfvy down for LUih piatpoBC forty 
{'Aclij and ton ])pr nuiiiirn. On Uus 

iiLUu fund wo ” Thi'j collrcUon rvoii- 

tviivUy hecaiiio tlm nuladplphia Ubidiy Soch 
oty, ftiid iirilf a century la lor was Hlrcngthcnod 
by fttidiHR Lho Loganian library, whicli bad 
been foiindrd in 17'l/5 LIhourIi LIio Konrrosity 
of James fjOffaii, ftiinoiiy ai tbo HcnrLary 
ol WiiiiiiiTi Ponn Tbr llpilwonil Librnry, 
ofltabliyhed in Newport, It. I., in 17'J7, Iki- 
JoJiRH Lo Lliis inTiod A similar libiiiiy, iiino 
an inalitutinu hU’ belC-iui\ii’uvoint*nl, way bCRuu 
111 tlio following I>y sonio Hovciitorn youiiR 
men of C'biu'lestnji, S. 0. 

Art early UH 1771 tlie CoiincdinHi Cawraiit umda 
the nsserLion Llial Llio nc‘efl of jniblic libraries 
was 'Hoo mniiifeyt lo bo denied but up lu 
1050 Ibe public library had no such cliaractci 
ai It has lo-ilay It is true that lloaton and 
NfiW York ninde «piirtino(bo ntlemiils at city 
liljranes, Inil in reality the, only libra lies diinnR 
blijs liino were the lhay or piuLHh lihrnriojj, 
mostly unused, and Lbo subseiipliou bbrnnrs, 
winch flouinhed beniuHi- Ui(*y wen* near by 
and were noL iicc(‘ssarilv Hidf-HiHljiiniuR, 

The fu’rttleu yearn of the mnelveulb cewUuy, 
iiifluciiecd by I ho oondUious in Fianee, nIiow a 
Kreat i ill idle ntual awakening Cdiib.s of nil 
kiudfi, and p^jperJally Irannid cluba, sprang up, 
and nlinoHL all hinl a leading room or a libiary 
Prom lliiH begin rung iiiany atbeninuins or 
Hoholais’ libraries eiiiiu* into being, from Now 
IUngland to (teorgia. 

During this same period Ibo ealftblisbineiil of 
stato and iialioiial liluaiies was begun: New 
Ifaiiipdiiio, Llie phiiieer, had ii colonial librnry 
as eaviy na 17711, wlile.U was vevstablished an ii 
aLatn library in IHIH New Jersey followed wilh 
a iilirai'y as early ns 17%, though it was so imieh 
broader lu thiil it luw served ns a type to 
guide many laLiw slatii lilnai i(‘S U was a suRl- 
cieiilly ehislic model lo allow lor the ehanges 
wlueli tune ami varying eomli lions have im- 
posed, eiilai'giTig the oiigiiial oorieeption into a 
far wider idea of itsdiily to ibepeojde, Llumllmt 
of a merely legislalive function South (hiroliiia, 
roiiiiHylvaiiia, uiul New York, the best known 
of ibe early slate Ubranes, weie all founded 
bcfoie ISIS 111 LStH) tin* iiuliermi govoinineiit 
cstiiblihlied a hbiiiry* Its beginninRS weic ao 
Biuall llml Us (irsl eaUdogiie (bS02) waslmidly 
necCHHary. When tlio Hnlish took WaHliinf;ton 
hi ISM, Lhfi library wasbunierl, and twice hiikio, 
ill and ISfil, tiics have neenii'i'd JefTcr- 
fioii'H library was jMirehascd lU IK 15, and wan 
tlui lli.st of iiianv fanioiiH eolleelloiH Lo be added. 
Tlio f/iln'iirv of (hniKiess iioiv aids her libraiiea 
UiiourIi piintcd calalogini eurdn, l)ihli(pRni]ihieH, 
and olber inuleriiil 

All th<‘.se we in teinleneii'H away fiom hbraile.H 
wliiah were under pnvato eoiiirol, and the 
U‘udei\(iy beeiime nuue iniiiked when Iowuk 
like iSalishmy in Moiiiieetidit (180.1) uiid 
PeteilioroiiKli in New Hampshire (1833) c.s- 
tahlished Ubiiuies with town fuudg. These 


forcslmdowDd the ime public library, but it 
waa not mi III George Ticknor of Boston grasped 
tiir significance of the great benefit that would 
coiuti when bocks were fvee lo all, tbnt tbo 
niovcincnt came to iLa fruition The con- 
vention of hbiaiiana was held in New York, 
fient, 1.5-17, 1853> The fact that fifty^thrce 
tleiegali‘s wore jircaont shows how gicat waa tho 
nwidttniiiR, bo 111 among acbolars and among 
librarians, 

In 18*18 William F Poole printed a modest 
index to llic many periodicals winch had he- 
come uhcIl'h.s and because of the impossibility 
of liiiding the material liiddcn there ^'hla 
was the origin of Poole's Jndei. At about 
the same tiino otlier men came into prominonco 
in the libraiy world, which at this time cen- 
tered around Boston, Jewett failed to create 
a National Library, cainc to the Boston Public 
Libra I (185D), and made himsDlf widely 
known by ins nilcfl for cataloguing Tliirtecn 
yen IS later Justin Alin or &ucccoc]cd them. At 
this Imin Poole wftB about to go to Cinciniiali, 
niid Cuttpi prcimred to succeed him na libra- 
jinii of the Boston Athciitciim These men and 
many other H met ui Plnladclphia \\\ 1870 nnd 
fmiiulrd the American Library Afiaociation, wilii 
the Likifirg «/o lining na its organ 
Recent BGvelQpment> — iScicn£ij7c LiAiai'l/ 
jlfmiopcHie/if — Edwards (r/.u ), Pniiizzi, and 
Ewart (q.v,) in Eiiglniid, and the leaders in 
America JakI tho liuiary world under a debt 
hard of Gompreht’iiaion in the present day of 
uni vers al progrehS, Library (icviee.s of nil 
kinds wore being perfected and improved a I 
this Liiiio on both sides of the ALlaiilio. Now 
^lU'^ for calalnguing were liemg tried, and 
Dowry and (‘utter were in in Ring to poifection 
llioii* system of clnasiricalion. See LruuAnv 
Cn^asu’cemnN. 

Women at this Lime had little connection 
with biiranos, but this lina grown greater n3 
thoir sphere of activity has grown wider Mia 
Anno Waddell, a woman of alTnirs in New York, 
was imrmd in the ebarter of the New York 
Koeinty Librnry in 1772 During the fiiat bnlf 
of the ninoteentli century women's solo liteiaiy 
mUneats were such ns might be derived Bom tho 
Diraulatiiig libranes in the staboners' or bn kora' 
stores A few voiy erudite ficholnis wore al- 
lowed to use tho Ubraneg of general UtcraUiiG , 
but the RonornI attitude of mind toward such 
UHO was rcfleolcd by (/Imilca Folsom, wlio pro- 
le h tod in IS.55 agniimt womoji having access to 
" tho eoirupLcr portioiia of tho polite litcra- 
Uire." 

In 18.50 Harvard had 08,000 vol limes, the 
i argent collection in America, the Library of 
(longiebs almuL *lfi,00(], Ihe Now Yoik LibvRTy 
Bocictv 30,000, niul the Library Com]jany of 
Pliiladelpliia 55,000, Llio second in sjzd. To-dny 
the 41’ would uot seem largo coUcationH for uiiy 
jirospcrous town 

The bill arv movement in the United States is 
indcbLcd to uuuy farces for its flucccaa. The 
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Mftthcraj Prince, Slmriic, and othora of the co- 
lonial cloigy fostered the collection a.ii<l eaie of 
books, Franklin, el great Bocial and acientilic 
factor in our development, cinniiasjzcd the li- 
brary as an aid to the skilled laborer 1‘ollow- 
iug the American novolution anil its period of 
inaction, French ideals had an awaken ing 
impulse, caiigkfc np and earned on by the far- 
lefioliing lyfioiiin system of rural IccLurcH. No 
doubt also bho articles by lidwaid Edwards and 
the speeches of Ewarb had their echo on tliia Hidu 
of the Ailantic Certainly the Rejiafl of lha 
Commissioners, appointed by the Uousc of 
Commons to inquire into tho constitution and 
government of the British Museum under 
Panml, and publl&licd in 1850, must have m- 
tercsted and aroused men interested in books, 
in adniiniafci alien, and in social forcog 

Libraru Legislation — An enlightened opin- 
ion has in some states forced sporial library 
iGgialation, but moic often a few devntcil intjn 
have obtained tlio laws that m tinio cieata 
a regard for libraries. Tbo library law of 
New York, passed in 1835, mulcr wbicb 
n school digtiicfc could raise a gum of inon(*y 
for the pUTchnso of books, cstabUslicd llm pnn- 
ciplc of tdffafcion foi the aupport of libiaiir.s 
New Hampshire possed a vciy eiinple library 
law in 1810, with no limit as to appropriation 
and no conditions as to manacenient. Mnsm- 
ohiiactts enacted m 1851 a brief law luidci which 
libiai'ics iniildpliod rapidly in the common- 
wealth. Maine in l851 passed an unHatisfiic- 
tory law, pcnnitling tho levy of a dollar on each 
ratablo poll to establish librnrics, and LweiiLy- 
fivc cBiita pel poll for maintenance A^ennoiifc 
did little better in 1865. The Ohio law of 18*17 
tied the library to the educational system. In 
1872 ColorndD passed a good biw, and Xdinms 
devised an elaborate and thoroiiglily satis- 
factory act which Ims influenced many fllatcs, 
Now Jcucy, Wisconsin, Michigan, Califoviim, 
Missouri, and others. Some aections of the 
country were for n long time vciy backward In 
library legislation, including Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, and oven New York, wliero tho fairly 
coiwcnicnt school district system was nob altered 
till LB92 

Tho State tiibiary Oommisaioiij which was 
established by Massacbusetta m 1800 to foster 
town librarieg, set an OKamplo that has been fol- 
lowed thronghout tho country; with mcTDasiiig 
powcis and a firmer conviction of tho work to be 
aecoinpliahed, state commia^iona have giowii in 
importance and m the scope of then work for 
library cxteiiaion In many states the eohpura- 
tioii of the state commission and tho stato li- 
biarv lias made tho use of hooka a vital nml far- 
rcnoniiig force for intclliBcnt citizenship. 

Library history in the United states has liccii of 
abort duration, but, with no traditiona to foigct 
and no customs to break, progreasbaa been rajud 
History, as far as it hna been made, has had Icsa 
of the dignity of mere age and moic of the fruit 
of radical aohievemout. One has only to study 


library history in I'miici*, firrnmiiy, or Italy, 
to rralizr (Inil wlinl Iiuh lu'Cii dtino in the Uiiilrd 
, States toward I'Slabli.sliiUK lui intimate relation- 
ftliip betaeea gonil Imokn and tho hocinl life of 
nil cltiHbes luiu hoeii laorioiT work. 

Free Fuhhr Liljrnrji'v. -- Library jwogrc/j.s iu 
Llic* sociological Muise mii^il be ^liidjcd in tbrre 
HPCtloiiH. England, allhniigh Jiaii(lii'/ipped by 
inability to fiee Iht lilirary and iiiiiheiitn jjrop- 
erly from Inxalioii, iieguii before 1851), imdiT 
nbln Icadeiri, her raiiipaigii for free libraries 
Anieiica, ifeogni/iiig I'iirly the right to le\y 
tuxes for the eulabUuluivent and inuiideunun^ of 
public libraricH, made greater piogie^H nlong 
geeiningly radicid liiieH Tin* CoTiliJirut, erin- 
ph'fl liy hoeinliiiul enjiiojuie rondilious, liii« only 
vciy rereiUly welciHneil iriodern iderdH 

In 17(10 John Evi'ljn suid that Piiiirt hail more 
libraries tlinii were in the tfiiee knigdoiuH of 
Clrcat lirilaiu, and (liblinii declared in 1800 tlial 
no hclioliiilv wmk I'niild lie done in llnghsli 
liln'iirica. A cniiference at Mimelic.Hter half u 
century later agreed tbnt hiiiee liiblxjirH dn\' 
little iiiiiuoveineiU had been made, and Bilhain 
Ewuit was nsked to bi'gin a |mrliaiiii*n(ary light 
for n bbiavv iaW Tlie bill of 1815 '* for en- 
ooui'uging Lhu esUiblHlinienl of viu'ttums in 
large towii.s " wa.s piH*i(*d: it alhiwed half n 
penny in the pan ml be levies I for huul iiud 
buildingM for niH'ieuiim in Inigi* (owii*i, Imi no 
Hpeuineiis or bonkh could lie bought I'.dwani 
Edwarils, for iiiaii^\ ycaih<m the NlafT of tlie llril- 
inli MuHeUiii, Look up ibr Mialy of hliiarv i ondi- 
tioiiH at hoiiii*, on tlie ( *r»Jdiiienl, and in Llie 
IJiiiLed iStute.i, einliriilMUg Iiim remuelii.H in ar- 
il clos niibliHhed ill 1H17 and LHl.S. ICuart tliiMi 
biouglit in It bill, wliieli nie| wiLli ^ igoioiis <ip|io- 
Hition and llie moHl abniud uiguiin'iitH liefoie iIh 
pn'isnge hi lSr»l>. 'I’Ihh aei won peiinihsi\e for 
towns of 10,1)04) lubabitaiils and ovei, kepi to 
the HAiiie ihiideouiLte ude, and made nn |uovl- 
Rwn for 4.lu‘ juircluihe 4it bookh, bul it 
distiiicLiy fai [ibiaiie.H iiH we]) an fur mohetiiiiM, 
nltlioupb tlio latter )iu\e nluajH (ivi'r.^liadoweil 
public hbrnrie.H in Ihiglisli leglHlalion Hubae- 
quciit ncLs advanced the Jiite to a penny, al- 
lowed the puicbaHc of bofjkH and iie\\h]>aperH, 
permitted money to be imuowed for the erec- 
tion of luiildingH, and (>\lended tlie.ni^ piivii(>geH 
to ■Scotland and lieluiul ■‘^o great was tlie eon- 
fiimon arising from eoiidieting library ucls that 
111 1801 they were couHolidatcd, milking a iieaily 
uniform law for (be Unileil Kingdoin. 

Tljc rule limit Ima hindered libiary jirogn’ss, 
nud laxaiiou of Idumy inoperly buHHlilf fuilber 
deorruHud the net iiMurii fioin a lale aliejoly 
Loo amall for healthy giowlh in pojnilous eoio- 
imnuLios Tamdoa, witUuneeiilPid gtiveruuuml 
until IHOO, has liml a slow devehminent Eiig- 
liflb librai'icM in eaily dayn di'peiuled Um iiiueh 
on inecbaiiicul deviecH; I lie libra riau was a 
custodian and cleik mtliei (ban an mliiiinis- 
tratoi, and his iaflumiee was liiniled IbiLil 
recently there have been no Iraiiiing seiiooK for 
young men and women who fill Llie nilnni ])lace«, 
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so that tlic^o liav(‘ lirnn Ic.hs inLHlipfrnlly ninn- 
a|?c(l Llrni^ lar^^o liliraru's wJiiHi could Lcmpt 
ofTimalH from the Bidiah MviHt'um \\\ A\ocn- 
can in apt Ln Lliiiik tlial llu; ICuKli^Hh lilmirian 
dne.s not Inml Iiin piiljlmrnou(;lir Hull lit domuit 
(ioriioii[;]i for hpIiooIh, hpr rural diHlrieh, mid in 
lliD way of OidhieralUiu with ludRldioriiiK lihri\- 
rioH The Kiimisliiiimi coriHidnrH oiir rliiH'iilioii- 
Lioii on the hIicIvi'h loo rloar niid loo iiinexihlf, 
and lie expeninrnlM nuilioiialy willi the mmiy 
Hot ini plniiH liy wlucli AiueriomiH liuul Liu* com- 
iniiTiity lo llnj nulilii* library. 

Ill Aineiirn Tick nor hi'I llio paco for library 
profirci'i wlinn, in IHfil, ho Hpokcof Ins niiii for 
Ihc moposed luihlio Idirary ia Ibmtou; '' 1 wouUl 
rslablisli a library ivlilch difTeiH fioni all free 
libraiioM yet iiltompied; I menu one in which 
any popular iiooks, Inuhiiff to moral nml iiUcd- 
Irctnal impiovorncnl, nliall ho furnished in Mich 
niijnhprs of copies thaL many persony ran ho 
rcridiriR Llin Hanie hook at LIh* Huino timo ; in sliorLj 
LliiiL noL only the heat hooka of all Horls, but the 
pica.sant lilrialuie of ilie day, whall lie mado 
nccCHHildo to till* whole people when they moat 
cure foi it, that is, ulieu iL m fiesli ami new ** 
ihiL even in AinericMi the free public lihiary 
liHH eonie witli wi .sc a lowness iiUofiivor, A.s lata 
ns lH7fi, when one hundred anil Lliice delcHfttcs 
nirt at a eonrereiire of Ajiienean liIirniiaiiH, only 
roiii’teoii leiireweiitisl iiiHliLuLioim of the modern 
free puhlic lihiary type. Lihraiies iii/uriLahied 
by alinreliolderH and by iiiiinial aubsniheiri Hlill 
pri'ilominated Willi Hie mpid mlvaiiee of the 
fri'C libiary the acope of it'* work alonK saeial 
liiiCH lias Iji'Cnine a Hiibieet for dehiile We me 
lint far Irnm tbal enmVilion relened In'm lS5h 
by a meiiibei of Parliaiiient who prophcHicd 
that till* workiiiR elaases would mion he asking 
for "(iiiiiiLs, pe^^-Lops, niid footballs” Sunday 
opening, lirsl tried iti (Cincinnati in lS7l)j 
WAS an earlv step in the r/idieal iiiovemciiL in 
Aniericii Woik with diihlren, now jpcoRiii'/ed 
dfi essential in a Rood library, atlpm])l.s to alLiaeb 
and hohi the ymiiiR when they first lourn to 
road Iiidepd, hloiy telliiiR and pame.s are iii- 
trathiPixl III I Iran [dies of RreaL pity hbnirics Lo 
will llie vpiyyouiiK ami Llio foreign born Uni- 
versity exteiHion lecinic:!, given im corlftin even- 
ings earb wrek and an SiindaySj bring older 
people lo tholuidibiiR and give them prcdigc.sted 
Irea^nji'p.s from books iind art Aloie liberal 
nil PH for the eiiculation of ImokH (the Iwo-book 
HyHlein and uperiiil cards for teachers), fien 
aecpss Lo the shelven or to h lie rial slaiulnrd col- 
IppUoih, and even free deli my from library 
La Imme, all illustrate Llie endeavor to make tlm 
free library indiHiieiiNuldfi. 

A diHliriei elTorL is now iiiade In ednealp taste 
ill ai'pliilepLiire by new idealH of exndlpiice in 
liiiilduiRs, 1ml tin* fa<;adc folUiwathe pliui tuul os 
lint merely a pleasing exterior.^ Hooks on li- 
brary plmiiung fortify thn librarinn aRniiint the 
iiipxperienecd architi'cL who de.sires elTect oidy 
lAtnaru Mvthvdn. — The American inissioii- 
ary spirit, radical Lhongli it may be, lias hnd its 


inllnonce in the old world as well na in the con- 
HPivatiyc comm unities of the new. Certain 
mcchnmcnl imptovemeiilfl, such as the decimal 
and expansive Byatems of classiricntion for 
placing hooka on thcahclvca, uidexjng the hooka 
of the library on oartls instead of m Icdgcra, 
making a cknrginR \ecoYil for books taken out 
of the liullding so that statistical information 
may ennlly he compiled, and uniform caLaloguing 
iiiloH, adapted in preparing cards to be issued 
by the Library of CongresB, arc revoluLimVizmg 
I ho routine of library administration. Tho 
lihrarian, while he may gtill bo a ” missionary 
of culture,” mu-st recognize that hia vocation 
calls [oi busmesa ability 

EiiRli.Hh and Aincrirnn methods, though dilYer- 
iiig, are not fuiulnmcntally divergent after all. 
The (Jonlincnt, however, enn show little en- 
liplitcnecl library devclonmenb oiitaicle a few 
isolated cxuinplos in llolland, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Sweden In Germ any the dual 
hhrniy Hjrslciii, a Stadibibhothek, or sleepy mu- 
nicipal hhrniy in the main abicet, nnd a Volks- 
bibholbek nr cheap fiction library on the side 
Htreet, has delayed the coming of tlic nil-round 
large puhlic library. Social club libraries also 
liave Nalisfied the more intelligent nicmbci'ii of 
I lie coiniiiimity, who are Jioiind tORother by n 
love for art, music, nicliieoloRy, or science, 
France lias few cities where the public seem Lo 
want li bran PS, and zeal is not expected from 
imoi'ly paid libi'niians The acholaily lihra- 
iiaii, liowovcr, Btill siu’iivcfl in some historic 
French towns WIint France lacks in organi- 
zation Italy carries almost to an cKtrcinc A 
Ubmry nsfliHiaut m Unly can \)n tisiUHlniied 
from city to auhiiib or to a distant city, 
linding the aainp system evoiy where. In the 
northern countries of Kurope people's librnrics 
arc fltill parish chniitica. except wiicic Mibs 
V nlfud Pnlmgren, through addresses and w'nt- 
ings, has introduced Aiiiciican methods and 
aims Tile ccnsor.slup in Husaia has ciushcd 
hhiary progress there, and throughout many 
miiinie milea no hooks arc nccefisible Lo the pub- 
lic Tho works of a contcmporaiy poet under 
the ban of the cenaor could not be found in a 
hhmry which honored him by bcaviUR hia name. 
Still, 111 Rmsaitt, and in Siberia, intcrealing little 
liliraries may be found wlici'o a libiarian has 
been horn fop the task, iindisiimyccl by conditions 
which prevail all ahoul lihn. 

(1 enn any nnd Switzerland have attempted 
calalogiica on a Ricnt scale; but in most Euro- 
ppiin capitals the caLnloguos aic inacccBsiblc, 
or iiuwlpquaU, tiud the service ia very alow. 
Miinichj Stockholm, nnd IhxiBscls have been 
famed 111 Hie past for liplpful omploycca and 
eonvenieiiL apnliaiicps; but admiiiislratora die 
aiul poll Pies chan go. Tho real library movo- 
incnt ia to hespen at Charlottcnburg and Essen 
in (^icnnany, at Doidrechb and Gioningcn in 
Holland, at Stockholm, and at eevoial other 
pUccfl where modern me tho da are hut just 
coining into vogue Foreign scholars have 
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attended EiiEllgh and American library confer- 
encca, and have admired wlml they flaw, mib 
thoy Imvo been »low tn bcU&vc that Llieac radical 
methoda could be inado siiccesaful iii Conlinon- 
tal cilicfl They are, however, very Rriuhiidly 
making the experiment C, K. 1). 

School Libraries, — Dislrict iSchool Libraries 
— Tho dialrict school hbrnry niovcmoiit niilr- 
dated the modem public Hbrnry inovcinnib iii 
this coxintry by about forty years Us original 
impulao came from cdiinaLors who anw that if 
the Stale was to gain intoHigent ciLizons, M a 
result of its invcatincnt in education, Lho young 
miiat not only be taught reading, bub must Ijo 
given good hooka to read. 

New York wfta Llic pioneer, and a law was 
passed b\ 1835 per nulling the voUts of any 
school diatnefc to levy ii tax of S20 to start a 
library, and SIO nnnuahy to mmntain it 
This permission failing to appeal to the iiirnl 
taxpayer, tho legislature of 1038 passed a law 
appropriating $55,000 annually for I he rslab- 
lianment of librarica in every achool district of 
tbo Blatc, with the pYoviaion that after three 
yonra tho money might be spent for books or for 
teachers' wages, ab the discretion ol bile district. 
These were not to bo atricliy school libraries 
for tho UBO of tho pupils nlono, but wore also in- 
tended for the nao of tho neoplc of blio district. 

The example of New York was followed by 
MaBaaohuacUfi, which, through tho efforts of 
Horace Mann {q.u ), passed iii 1835 apcnniHHivo 
school districb law, and In 1842 added bho sLuini- 
lua of a state appropriation of $15 to each dis- 
tiict bhab should raise an equal amount 
Pollowing tho load ol Now York and "MasHa- 
cliugcbts, seventeen states passed moro or less 
ofTcctivo kwB providing for diatrlot school li- 
braries, ns follows; Connecticut, 1830; Rliodo 
Island and Iowa, 1840; Indiana, 1511; Maine, 
1844; Ohio. 1847; Wisconsin, 1840; Missouri, 
1853, California and Oicgon, 1854; Illinois, 
1856; Kansas and Virginin, 1870, Now Jeracy, 
1871; Kentucky and Minnesota, 1873, aim 
Coloiado, 1870. 

The iGSultg of this logislntion wore in the main 
dis appointing Jewett's Noticea oE public libra- 
nea in the United States, piiblialicd by tho 
Smithsonian luatitutioii in 1851, reports 0505 
public school librarica in all, containing 1,522,- 
332 volumes, of which 1,338,848 voliimea wero 
111 New York, 01,53Q u\ MaHBacluiB&tta, 47,220 
in Michigan, and 10,637 in Rhode Ldand; no 
Dlhor Btatc reporting more than 10,000 In tho 
Bureau of Education's apccml icnort on libraries 
in 1870 Lho total number of volinnea in school 
libraries bad dccliuod to 1,365,407. In Now 
York State, where alone llio school libraries 
wore veiy generally esLabhaUed, tho number of 
volumoa in hbiaiica fell fiom ovor 1,300,000 in 
1851 to 825,000 in 1802, and must of tlio annual 
appropriation hnd como to bo devoted to gon- 
01 al school purposes 

Success of the Movemeul — Two rcaaoiia aro 
usually assigned for the comparative failure of 


the (leliool library iiiovchipiit in the country 
First. (IcfrrlH in li'gishiLinn, iiiririy of I lie HtaLofi 
fallen In give Htnte aid or gave it only UilormlL- 
tpiitly orfinled to provide for lliu Niipiilpiimiiling 
of otato aul by lonvl (iixiilmu, IUitcuv keeping 
up Incid inlerr^L in Urn librarica Mccniifl, tie- 
leclN of adiiilmstralioiL, Ihere was hi'IiIoiii any 
fiiipoi vision over the riider'lioii td IpookH, and lho 
local Hchool anlhonlii'H ivere not lUTOUidnble to 
any central aulluinti for thi‘ nuuiagenmtib of the 
librarieH. Hut underlying boih of Diene rea- 
Huns wim Ihe fuel that ihis early Kulmid library 
innvuineiiL was hliictly a aeliool enler]iriae 
The cduralnrH originating iL ilid nriL realize that 
bookN alone do mil make a lihmry, and Lhat 
only where orgam/ed min libraiien do masses (if 
bookn become iivaduble (<ii um*. 'Po Ik‘ elhcienl 
a library Nhoiild be wvW ehoseri, (‘hhsilied by 
Bid)) col, the eonlciUrt (if the bunks brought nnt 
liy analytical ciUniogiliiig. Tiie hooka ii('e[| to 
bo nicjmcd niid reboiiiid; they Hhinild i)iM*lmrgp(l 
when ill circulation, bolli fur nabdy luul in onl(T 
tiint ihoir use may lie recorded All Ihia is a 
librarian’ B buamess, mil a leaelwr'a, and in I ha 
forties and fiftic.s librariaiiH iheiiiseIvcH bad not 
yet worked out iiielhodH of elbchuil liiirary 
udminiHtratioii, — library aeienec wan in lU 
infancy 

Amorienn libraruuiHhitJ did not ln’crjiiio nn 
organized jmifc.HHioa unlil 1876 liy Dial limn 
U\B gieat mcreivsr in Ibe number niul bi 7(' of 
libnincHiu the country (from 0(11 libraiies with 
2,201,032 vobiiji(‘n’m bSol to 3047 hbranea willi 
12,270,601 volumcH in l.H76j exclusive nf HChool 
libraries) had forml lilirunaim to erealc moro 
uniform, eooiiouue, aud (dheieuL mclUoiU of 
admiiUHtratiun, and for Lim fiiht ton or lifleaii 
ycara the KMamiiH of Urn Ann^neaiv 1. dir ary As- 
sociation wero laigel) devoted to (iiiestioiiH of 
libiary Lechuir|ii(', — entalogniiig, eluHsilicaiion. 
clmigiiig flystoiiiH, shelving, (‘le Very (Iry and 
iiiiinsiiiriiigsubjcctH, but Liiankato tlu' line ipiiiL- 
ity of tluuking expended on them and Ui tho 
ciipni (le corps that put every improvcinent 
al tho diBpoftal of lim whole profeSHion, tiieso 
pioblcms weie solved ho HUCcesH fully tlwiL Lhn 
enormous expansion in the number and h'izo of 
libraries (hiring the last twenty-live years was 
accomplished easily luid has iiceii accompanied 
by an oven greater expausmu of use. Accurdiug 
to the Bureau of hhliiciilmii Rcporti^ Ihcie were 
in 1854, 2058 bbruTies of over 11)06 volmnrs in 
tho United iStates, contuiiiiiig in all 12,376,473 
voUiinca, with a total cheiilalioii of 10,81)11,400, 
in 1008 lhorow(‘ro 56-JOIilmme.s, with 62,628,- 
541 volumrs and a citeiilalion of 82,222,581 In 
othev words, white the hi ir lines liuve doubled 
ill iiiimhcr. llmii'Hizi* has miiitiiilhsl by liv(’, and 
their nao has inareased nnariy (sgidfobl. 

With piolileiiiN of library udniinisli jitioii in a 
fairway tohoflotLled,lUmii lann next liiYiicd their 
attention to improving lho cpialily of buoKs in 
the libiaiicfl. Prmciplofi of book selection wei o 
evolved, and biblLograpluG loolu for tlvo evalua- 
tion and selection of books wero forged, a pai tinl 
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list or which will bo foand appended With 
tho^c inollioila iiiul tooU Ubranivns were now 
equipped to aid oducatnrH in their endeavor to 
make the school lihrniiua ii dynamic element in 
cducabtoii 

In 1888 Melvil Bewey, who had porhap.s done 
more than any oLlicr man to promote adiiiiiii'^- 
trativo clTicieiioy in Aiiicriciiii llbrnrica, wna 
maclo Stale Ubrariau of New York; and thus 
tliQ or^'ani/iiiiK of the now iihrariaiiahin 

Wivi brought to Ijear on the iinBatii^faoloiy con- 
ditions of disliict aohool libraries Mp. Dewey 
found lliat the S!) 5,001) alill appropriuLed under 
the law of Imd been uliiioflt wholly di- 
verted to geiieial Holiooi punioacs; limb in 
many cases the libuiiiea had been dispciicd. 
and that where they survived, the oiiginal 
purpose of nupplying books to tho people of the 
school disti'icb had been lost sight of, anti that 
tho books weic rcgiuded as part of tho ticUool 
equipment. A n(‘W law drawn up hy Mr. 
Dewey transferred those that had developed 
into public libiarica to the reRCiita of tho 
uuivei.sity, bo bo earned on in connection with 
Llio state library, while the appropriation of 
5/35,000 (aubscmicntly incicascd to $100,000) 
was eon turned, but it was Hpecirically diicctcd 
that it be administeicd by the Department of 
Puldic Inntriiclioii for pedagogic and reference 
books for the uso of tlie tcaclieis and pupils. 
That ni\e, however, was anindlDil in 1010, and 
BchnnI lihrai'icH in coin muni tins that havn no 
puhliii libraries may bo cponcrl to the public. 
Sinco 1S02 the number of volumes in IhcHchool 
Ihirnries has inei cased from about 800,000 to 
i1,l.'h5,‘J0S voluiiK^H, selected from lists approved 
hy tlio state auLlioriLics and bcaiing on tho 
state course oC atudy The atate education dc- 

f ifirbmcnl reports that the libinrie.s are well cared 
or; that in some oases tho Jihraiinn of tho 
local public hbrnry Huprrviaes Llio acliool li- 
brary, and that in many cases there are trained 
librarians In charge of the seliool libraiica. 

Stale commissions bo allmiilato the calablisli- 
inont and to advance the clTiciciicy of libiarica 
iiavo been c.4tablialicd in thirty-tlirco states, 
hcgliining with Massachusetts in 1891, and in 
many states the school libraiiei have como 
vmdcT their influence. In lUinois tho library 
CO 111 mission lends books to county school h- 
brarios; in Minnesota the relation botwreii tho 
cninmiasioii and the scliools is very ologc, — 
the CO minis sin n oigaiili;e.s school libraries and 
rcvisp'j Llio lilt fiom whioh purclinsGS nuist bo 
nmilc, tlio fitnto supoi'inteiident of cducaLioii 
employ lug a luciuiber of Llio GoiuiuiHSum'ij sLalT 
to niiro for school hooks- In Missoni i and 
WebiaHka the stalo hhrary commiHsions are also 
ill touch with Lho dlBtiicL school libraries.^ In 
Conn ce tin Lit tiio 9tato Library Coinmiltco 
(dominiqsioii) Is directed l)y law to ANslNt in 
tho flcleotioii, pui'clinsa, and adniiniatration of 
selioid libraries and to lend them books and pic- 
tures. In Oi'Ggon Lho library commission is 
directly responsible for the diatrict school li- 


braries. A mandatory tax of not less than ten 
cents per capita for each child of school ngp 
filiiill b <7 levied by each county having less 
than 100,000 inhabitants and set aaide for schocl 
libraiics. This la apportioned by the county 
flupcrintciuleiiL, who must report Lo the Oregon 
Library Commiagioii lho amount apportioned to 
each difltiicb and tho number of school children 
In each diatiiet. During July of each year the 
local school authorities must aclcctfroni lisls pi c- 
pared and funiisliod hy tlir libiary commission 
such books ns ai c desirable for tlicir districL, Lho 
flgErcgatc inniiiiig price of winch shall not exceed 
the apportionment. Tjiia list must be scut 
to the library commission by Aug 10, and 
the commission buys the books, tluia receiving 
much larger discounts than each library pui- 
ohasing acparntcly could obtain. If Llic lists 
from any diatricta fail lo be leceivcd by Aug. 
10, the commiaaiou shnU aelecfc the books for 
these districts The county su perm lend out 
filiall appoint a libraiiaii who shall receive and 
have the care and custody of tho books, and 
shall loan them to tlic leachcia, pupils, and other 
rcaidents of the diatiict in accordance with regu- 
lations prcaciibcd hy the coinmiaaion. When 
school IS ill fieasion the library shall he placed 
ill tho solioolhousc, and the teachers sJiall ho 
responsihio for its proper care and proLcclion. 

A iGvivnl of cITort to iiicrcnae the number and 
improve Ihc cfliricncy of public school librnnes, 
tine in part al. least to direct oi- indiiect fiLimiilim 
from library sources, is felt nil over the country 
and has boon icfluctcd in recent legislation, 
Only eight slntca (Arkansas, Georgia, Missis- 
gippl, New JIampsJihe, Tcniiesaee, Texas, 
Veimoiit, West Virgniia) have no school libinry 
syalem cfitablialicd hy law. 

An analysis of ox ia ling laws shows that they 
fall into three claascfl. -- perniiflsivc laws, in 
whioh tliG disLriob la niiowcel to tax itself foi a 
school library, pcrsunBive laws, in which Liie 
gtato grants aid to the disbnot, usually dupli- 
cating the amount raised by the district, and 
maiiclatory, in which the Dslabliahmont of school 
libraiics is icquircd, part of tlic school funds 
being set aside fur the purpose, and some state 
oflicial or body, aupcriiitcndent of achoola, or 
Ubraiy coumissiou Uclng made reBponBihlc for 
the ciiroi’Gcmcnb of the law 

Only the exceptionally energetic bcIiooI au- 
tluiiitics or piogrcsbive GominuniLiea avail 
Lheinaclves of lho pfivilegea gi anted by a per- 
inisaivo law, When the inducomont of state 
aid IS added, the inoclcrntcly oiicrgcLlc and intel- 
ligent will take advantage of it; but a manda- 
tory law, Lho cxcciilioii of wjiich la intrusted Lo 
state authority, will overcome tho inertia of the 
great inn bs. and will achlave the desired icaiilt 
of a well aclccLcd library in every public Bchool 
in the country. 

Tho essential points to bo covered by a good 
school law are — (1) A mandatory minimum 
annual tax levy by county. (2) Compulaory 
selection from a well chosen liab made by some 
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recognized and roaponsiblG authority. (3) A 
central purcliasmg agency and a state contract 
nrico (4) A clcfmite and fixed time for annual 
W Suitable ruha nnd reftulnliona 
to prevent scatteriiig of the books. 

The Oregon described on page 16 is es- 
pecially to bo commended aa providing all these 
rcciuirenionba A brief rAsumd of the laws 
iiig to state aid for public school libraries will bo 
found in Library Journal, Vol. XXXVII, 1012, 


pp, 312^915, _ , c* 1 1 

School Libraries in Toions and Ci/ica,— School 
library Icgialation has in tho mniii concerned 
itself with the problem of the countiy Bchool, 
whilo library work in oiby schools hna largrly 
developed along tho linca of cooperation be- 
tween the public library and the schools.^ 
To-day practically all of tlic public library 
systema in the cities of the United Slates have 
organised school departments through which 
classroom libraries arc placed in the schools. 
In Bufifnlo tho public library has placed 828 
librariGs in the grammar schools of tho eity, 
from which 418,753 volumca were ciicidatcd in 
19 IQ. In Sb. Louig Lraveliug Ubrniiea arc sent 
to the grade schools. In 1011, 170 traveling 
libraries containing ill all 101,760 voUmms, wei« 
aenb to aoliools, and deposit slations arc estab- 
lished in ten school buildiiiga in which 60,238 
volumca are placed The Cleveland Public 
Library appointed a supervisor of clnaarooiii 
libiariea in 1906, and the uac of classroom libra- 
ries is being developed aa rapidly as the rc- 
BOUTcea of the library will permit. Retioit 
sends books for Bupplemcnlary reading to the 
schoola, circnlaling volumes to school 

children in 1910. In Pittsburgh a catalogue 
of books for the use of pupils of the first cl glib 
grades was published in 1902 by a committee of 
teachers and Hbranana. A second, revised 
edition was published in 1007. Books arc acpb 
to 108 schools; about 100,000 volumes are cir- 
culated for home use yearly, and nearly twice 
that number used m the classroome. The 
Newark Public Library has a sohool dcjiart- 
lueiit, maintains a reCci’enco room coiiininiug 
books and poiiodicals for the use of tcachcis, 
and sends about 600 traveling libraries to clasa- 


rooma. 

The State Board of Education of New Jersey 
decided in lOU that in all communities having 
free public libraries tho board would lecom- 
mend, subject to the approval of the local boaul 
of education, that the school library be admin- 
istcrcci by the |)ublio library, the circulating 
books, both fictiua und noiifietion, becoming 
part of the working collection of the public 
library, witli a distinguishing label, Bought 
from the school library fund ”, tho pedagogical 
and strictly reference books arc to be left in 
the school buildings where desired, The public 
library, on the other hand, must agree to fur- 
nish such books to the sclioola as may bo needed 
in school work, 

In New York City the work of supplying 


classroom IibranoH is rnrnod on by Uir board 
of cdiirniioii. Tins work l>i‘gnn in 1303 heforr 
llio con sol I dull on of Iho Hoveral privnLfly cii' 
dowfid niid iiiniiUaiiu'd lihrurics of Ilia pity into 
the jirfhCiit efileient jiiiblu? library syalcni. In 
10(13 Llio Imnid apiioiiiled llie Imad of Ncliool 
work in (lie BufTulo Puhlie iiibrary ns supmn- 
Ipiidciit of scIhioI libraricH of Now York ('ity 
Tlujic aic in Kill moie tlmu 12,000 rlasHrooin 
liliranr.s in the systetii, containing fniTii lliirty 
to fmty books each, and with a ciicnliUmn of 
about 8,000,000 vein me h u yi'ur. Tliero arc 
nlHd l(‘achurtt’ ref(*r(‘neo librari(*s in each soJmol 
budding 

The Nnv York and Brooklyn Public LiVirn- 
riessupploniont thene scliool librarie.s liyHcnding 
traveling libraries lo (lie HchoolN nii request, 
and tlic New York Pulilio Lilirniy has a soliool 
dopnrlmont which proiiiolesrefeieiiOc work willi 
the schools in the neighborhood of cacli brnncli 
of the library 

flxyh School L^hrorir'i — In All article in 
School Hcvicia (Vol XIV, p. 702) it in stated 
that III every nly hcIiooI hinlduig there 
ahould be set apart an a (ilirary ou(‘ large iiuiiu 
furnislicd with eoiiirortalde clinirH, ia which 
should be found daily imperH, suitable iimga- 
zincs, alibcrnl supply of the best lielmii^ Inivel. 
popular science, live, unul judged liiNtoiieul 
narrative, biographieiil esnavs. A iiiodeni ejird 
eatnloguo should be provided, whieli the stu- 
ileuts should be Liiught to use ” A trained 
hlirai'iaii to make the calnliigiie anri to hsieh the 
use of It, as well an to htnuulate tin* um* of ijie 
books tlienisplved, is iieedeil to eorujilele ihin 
picture Ili)w mwwy high hehnnlH of the nnm- 
try liave established Hueh libraries eiiiiiiot lie 
Htatccl The hist Bureau of hhlueation hIiUIh- 
Lieal rcjioi't on libmiies gives the nuuiber of 
school libi linos in the eountiy having o\er 1000 
volumes ns 1(H4, but private seliools and ilio 
larger public Hchool libraries are ineludcd. 

Ill New York iState Llieie were in KJOl) fifty- 
three high school libraiicH, e^tnbliHlied within 
the last twenty years, Uinly of whieh aie for 
the exclusive use u[ the selumls, luue of llu'iui 
aic foi all grades, though lioimecl in Ingh Hchoni 
buildings, and fourteen of Lhcni cotnljiiie tho 
fuiicliona of high school and public libianes. 
Twenty- five of tlicHO libra rien are in rl large of 
libiarians having pieviouH libraiy training or 
experience A very iiupoi truiL fiinclion of Llio 
high school librarian is that of giving insLiuc- 
tion to the pupils in Uie use of the library, 
catalogue, indexes, and reference boohs This 
1 b done sysieinaLieally in si'vend bigli schoolHiu 
New York State, and tho coiniiiitLi u on liigli 
school libraries oi the Nuw York Library AhSti- 
cinlioii has bcou bringing Llie matter to the at- 
tention of high acliool nrincijialH, It hus been 
(lone foi Boaio years in tlio Detroit (buiLral High 
Bchool; in obhor high schools, as nt Newnik, Lins 
iufitruction ib given by the Ihigli'ih teachers 
aided by the public library. In (’levplniul llic 
high Qchool librarica arc under the charge of the 
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piililic library The HtiliooN fiiiiUHli eqiiipnicnL 
nnd lnjrik«, Hit* Iibnirv tlio lihrnnan 

M\{[ iL iiciiiuiueiiL cirnilaluiK rullocLioil, mid, la 
nil (lit ion, Itiidn hnolcH (i,s iiiM'fled, a i (‘i'll la r dc- 
iivc'iy hcIkmIuIc laaoR iimiut unit'd Ixlwi'Oii llio 
Hcliotjl lilii'uiu's and tim piililic liliriiiy. 
In.sli iiclioii in tlie uso of bookd, biisctl on a iiuiii- 
ual i)ro|)iu’(’(l by the HiiioTvitor of IukIi kcIiouI 
]inLiirli(% in rojj^iilai'l^ iii all tlie lii^li kcIkiuI 
libiiiiioH, for ivliieb m'dil iskiyhi m KurIihIi 

[jihav/ Tmninif in Normal ScJwoh , — 
^fusL wfhool lilmuicidi'jK'ntl for Llini (‘iricicacy 
oaihr luuhituoLouly aRijViire enowKb 

linowlf'dKi' of libuiry ('niiioiiiy to nrnuipc, riiiti 
fm, and loconl the kho of the ImoKa, hut who 
elmuhl Ijo aldii to rukIo the mnlhii!' ol llic chil- 
dren and also to make tlic hooka coiiLi ihuLe tlicir 
utimnb town id llin ennchiiu'iit of the flchool 
woik. In order to attain tluHeiid, normal school 
Hbudoiits inmit he trained iii the care and use of 
book/i and Riven Home criUuul knowlodRC of 
childreids hooks 

In a lepoi’t of a Huhcommiltee of the Ka- 
Uonal (v'ouanl of I hr N, A on the i el a (ion 
of lihraueH to noniiul Hohoola, in IHIlH, tlic quea- 
iinn wai anked if " the piofessmiiiU lYaiiihiR of 
teachers inid not leiinlird Lliat (irridd in ils dc- 
vrlonmcnt ivliorc the lilirary in list lie mus of llio 
oliU'l ftmlmH III till! trULininK of impil teaftherH V' 

No men [ion was iiiado in tlie report of aiiydeli- 
iiile coiime m Idnaiy liaiiiiiiR heinp Riven hy a 
jionnal seliooh but an adirmalivo rcspoinjo was 
I) I ado to the (lueryHliorlly lifter by Ihoaiiiioiince- 
nieiib of library eoiirHi'i hy normal hcIiooIh in 
different parls of tlio aoiiiitiy. In 1002 a 
liaiu^d \ihi'mimi ^vnH eiiRWRed hy Ihv Olevidivnd 
Nornud >Selionl to rIvc a couihc in *' library 
use " In iOOd [istuciy of juvenile liLmtiire iviiH 
adiliHl ti) it. Tlui eonrt^e oeimpies ihven periods 
a week for three tor ins, is on Llio siinio haiis of 
credit aa other reRidar ooiirnrs, iind is inquired 
fur ccadiiiilioii 

The Normid School at Will tewaLci, Wis ,t)uh- 
liHhe.H a helpful outline of the woik Riven tlicro. 
The N. 10 A. piihlisheil in I lie l^iocreilingji for 
1000, and iiH a Hepniate rxiiiiphlet (ihmv ant of 
print), a rejiiirt on I lie sulijecL which outlined a 
rather einhorate scheiuo of lihniiy i i is t ruction 

la flovend cities, Oniaha, Neh , NiMvark^K J , 
and Day tun, Ohio. iiinuiiR tliem, i list ruction of 
iiorinid Hchool students in library work has been 
canied on hy the puMic Idirary 

A an tidier of stuLo noniial kcIiooIh finvo Riven 
courses in lihiaiy ecniioiny ia coiiiiccLioii with 
then HUiuuier hcIiooIh, aiul in MiahiRiiu in- 
stiiiction in library work lias bec^a Riven at 
leiicliiTH' 1 list i til te.s 

liranrh /a'flrfiric.s ia AWwadfl --The iiiovc- 
nieiil to in ere a HO and to sooinliite the nso of 
Hobool InnhliiigH is of Rieat interest to lihniriiins 
andsiiRReslH Ihe deHiiabilily of iiIjiciiiR hinnclies 
of piiliUc lihniries in Neliool bnildiiiRH, inoro 
Rcaernlly Limn Ima been done heretofore This 
has already lieeii H(iirLi;<l in Ni‘wnrk, N.J., nnd 
it haa heea tamed on Bwcechafully fur heveral 
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years past in Grand Hapids, Mich., where 
through eoojioration lie tween the Board of 
I'ldiiciLlimi mul the lihiavy tegular hvanehi'U of 
the library have been houACcl ia the fleliool 
liiiihliiiRa. These are conducted na public, nob 
na school hlnurics, being open from 12.30 to 
0 V \i, and confnininR hooka foi lendcis of all 
ages Tlio siiperinteiuleat of schools tinid 
ii'really that the Rieatoafc educationnl adviiacc 
111 renvil yeais was the estabiisliincnfc of branch 
(ibiaries in the pnblio schools, ns the iircHcnce 
of a lilirniy mid n librarian added greatly to the 
eflicieuey of the generni school work. 

Cfiimdo — The district school library mo Ye- 
meni fltarted iii New York In 1835 nnd spread 
into OuLario, where an act was pasacd ii\ 1860 
providiiiR for school libraries managed by local 
autlioritioa under icgulations prepared by tho 
Gcuncil of PubUo Instruction. In accordanco 
with Llio law, n claBsificd catalogue was pre- 
pnicd by the Council from whicli alone sclcc- 
tioii could bo made, The books were pur- 
ehiificd by tlic Council, and, m addition, books 
to the value of tlie amount raised by the local- 
ity wore given by the Council to each library, 
A vcian'd of cueh iibrmy was kept by tVie dc- 
pnrtineiit and of the bucks fui niched to jt, thus 
jirDvcnting duplication Tliia law was uiiicli 
more ciiUghteacd than moat of the correspond- 
ing legiHhition in the TJaited States, and its 
icflultH have been flatisfnetory. 

Nnylfind, — iSonaeiiHclioin'e Ctfclovoidin (if 
fCihcntvni, 11)00, states limb in Great Brilam 
any ntlcnipl at the formation of clciiiciitaiy 
and HI' road ary acliool librniioa haa bccii duo 
cbieliy pvueiy vohmUry effovt, no aaaiaUnce 
lieiiiR given by the State, ScJiool bbraiica 
are not mentioned in tho Educationnl Act of 
10(12, In nn arbclc in the Library WDrlfl 
(1005-1000, p, 173) it ifl stated that about 
0000 Hcboola out of 12,000 are provided with 
Uhvai’leS) blie luaimgcmeut of which varica ai 
dilTercnt localltica. Tho IniRcr number arc 
entirely under tlio control of the individual 
cd non lion coiaimbtces, while some arc managed 
by a joint cdii cation and library committee. 
Tho public libiarica of Great Brilain have been 
loo much liampcrod by restrictive legialation 
liniitiiig the amount that could bo raised by 
ratua for library aujiport Lu carry □« work for 
flchoolfi like that done in the United States A 
boRnmiuR, bowever, was made at CauHH, 
WulcH, in IBOD _ The school board raised Lho 
uioiioy, and the librai^y Goinniittcoundci took to 
ndiuiniHtci the librancfi, a joint committee of 
inaiiiiR(‘itiuiit being njipoiiitcd fioni the two 
1)0 (I I os This Ima worked vciy bucecss fully, 
The example Ims been followed by flovonil other 
looalilicfl, and it iiiilicatea tlio line along whicli 
school libraries aio likely to develop in the 
United Kingdom. 

In London in 1D08 a soheme was adopted by 
the County Council by which any public ele- 
mentary school may he supplied with a am all 
permanent Ubravy upon ri\ application to tho 
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Jibrarios* coinmiLbcc by the hendmnatcr or 
fcruatccs; who muab give aureby to tJio Coui-cil 
for the aafo ouatody of tho books A hat oC 
20n hooka will be sent to tho applicnnt wiUi n. 
recommendation fclmt books be Bolcclcd rioin it. 

Francd — Tho idea of placing Hbrarics in tho 
schools dates back to tlio Gia of the ItevoluLiou; 
the Z)Ucrei awr Vorgam^aliun dn deofes pru/iflircfi, 

D&c. directed that thcic slioiilil bo 

formed m oncliachool n small collection of books 
for the vise of the piipila, and that it should bo 
put in tho care of an Inditulexir, All the sub' 
sequent laws relative to cIcincnLary cdiicnliou 
recognized the impoitniice of acliool Hbranra 
and dealt with means of introducing them into 
the schools. Successive minis trica ordered tho 
cliatnbution of hooka to thcsahoola, and between 
1833 and 1848 more than a million voUiinos were 
dlatribiitcd But the indifference of the teach- 
ers and the laxity of flupol vision woiked even 
more diaastrously in Franco than in America, 
and in 1850 tho school hbianca had complotely 
diaappenrcd. (Biiisaon'a Dictionnairn de 7Vd(i- 
gogie, s.v. Bihlioth^quesj 1911 cd ) 

In 1802 tho ministry lasiiod an order directing 
the catablialuiiciit of achool libranea in every 
public school for bova, and ordciing the books 
to bo plnoocl in a bnnkenso in a Hclioohooin 
under the care of an instructoi. No coiumnno 
would receive books from tho ^jovcllllllcnfc un- 
less it complied with this regulation. The State 
has since continued ita giUs of books to school 
librai'iea, tho voluuioa oompiisiiig botli works 
neccaanry bo the classroom work ami iiihtriicjlivo 
rending lor fclio scholnra and for adult mcinbera 
of their famiiiea A apccial coinmiHsinn 
QTcated ill 1805 to pass upon tho books to bo 
bought for achool libraries, this commission, 
Lb Comity de& bibliothtquea de VcnHeignanicnl 
priiiioire, isauca catalogues of approved hooka 
from tune to time, 

Tho dovclopmonfc of school libraries Jiqs been 
continuous since 1802 Tlicic nrc now in tho 
neighhorhond of 50,000 libtai’ica, coulaiumg an 
average of IGO volumes in each; tho regulations 
arc definite^ and the libraries are a branch of the 
publiQ service. 

Oemany .^ — There is no eencral achool li- 
brary law in Germany, and put little moiitioii 
of school libraries in tho educational Icgialation 
of the separate states. Whittombcrg and 
Saxony have reeogniznd themi but the laws are 
vague and merely aiiggcslivo, and have not had 
much mflucncQ. So, while there arc libranea 
in most of the higher achoola and in many 
public achoola, tlio achool library has not tho 
legal status in Germany that it has in France 
or Austria. The existing achool libraries are in 
general for Iho use of teachers and pupils, and 
arc not for popular use, as In Fi'niico, though in 
country districts the piiblie qjuI achool libiarics 
are sometimes combined 

Austria. — The Miniater of Religion and Edu- 
cation issued an order in 1870 tliat a library 
should be catabhshed m every communal 


school, irgiilnlions for tbi' organization of the 
libraries were ])roiiiulgult‘d in 1H7I aiirl nnu- 
pletcd in 1875, The dirt'clor of the Kchcuil ia 
to be rospunaible foi the library, which in not 
only intended for the sohoJurs, but for Llic 
people of the cuiiiiuiine The governiueiiL Jins 
not given tlie school library fiioveineiiL tin* syn- 
teinulicHiippoii which it has received in Fiance, 
ami Lliei'cai eno general ataliHlies of Iho nmnbcr 
of scliool librarii'H ohlniiiuhle, but iheio liria 
boon much geiiemi iiiteie.sl in the aulueet, amt 
private eltorls h live been oiganized to extend 
and iiiipioveHehool libruricH, 

School libraries for luipils ami llieir fainilieq 
aie also found Jii Sweden, iSwUzerlaml, and Bel- 
gium 

Ilaly — The government has done notliing 
for sehoni libraiiis, but at a liluary eunfereiica 
in Milan in 1900 it waa rejmrled that a imlioiial 
society had been organizid willi heailqiiai tcia 
111 Ferrara toiiromote theesLahlislunenlor school 
libinrics. TJirongli the eflortn of tlie snnety 
the schools of I'Vrrnia and Legliorn liad been 
provided with libranea, and tlie iiinveinenL was 
extending Lo Ihsa, Turin, Sim Remo, Floience, 
and elsewiiere The Hoeiety is iloing iriiicli, but 
It cannot lake tin* place of slate nelion and iiiitil 
that IS fortliconiing Uidy will be fui iiehind its 
neighbors. 

^Sjmn — School libi'anea weie ereatcfl in 
Spam by governinenl denee in ISfii), In 1878 
llie goveinmenl purelmseil UHl.OOll voluuicH for 
distribution tnsrhool libraneH. nut it Ncenied lo 
consider the work <lom‘ for nil hnie, ah no pro- 
vision was made for HubHeiiiieiit aduitiona. 

J A. U. 

Pedagogical Libraries Tediigogiiiil hbin- 
riea iii tne Ujiilod Staten lia\e develojied in con- 
iioctioii with imUoiial, slate, and eity bin cans of 
education, wtale and eity bbiaru's, unyveisitit's, 
and normal sehooly, 

The U S Buiean of KdueiUion at Washing- 
ton, D U., established in 18(17, has colleeled 
a pGdftRogicttl library of luoro than 100,(I(IG 
vofiiinca III cnlaiii oIiih.hos of educational lit- 
Qiaturc, such ns slate and city hcJiuoI re])orts, 
laws, etc., catalogues and icports of iiuiver- 
siticH, eoUcfica, aad hcIukiIh, rdes of cflucatioual 
periodicals, and transiictioiis of educalional 
associations, tlic Hbiury is jiiobably llio most 
complete in the country, It has also a largo 
collcetion of school and eollegn testbooks 
While primarily a libraiy foi the use of the 
bureau staff, it is desigiiod to sene also as a 
continl refeiencc niul eiicidating Jibinry for 
educators throughout the eniinlry Hooks 
may be bnriowed uh iiilerlibrary loans, or ujion 
tho guarantee of a irsponHible Hchnol olheial, 
or of apciHoiml deposit, and are tiriiisiiiilled lo 
tlio borrowt-r fi'ce uf charge 'I’lic libiaiy also 
supplic.'j ljihliogni])hieid iiironiialioii on rduen- 
tional subjects lliioiigh its jmiiLed imbliealions 
and coriospondciico Its most sigiufieaiU iiuli- 
lications arc tho Moulhiy Ilcand of Cuircnl 
Educational Puhlicationa (No, 1, Jan, 15, 10 J 2), 
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DiiTiiiilatiii' ivuuucvl /?i(ilMi[;r(ip/ii/ vf 

c(Uit)7if will (ill now (jcivcrri the | in if mi hiiici* 11)07, 
niid J i'cricAcr’fl Prafcmoiud Ulnm- 

Jifd Liat of l()f) UtlfH (Wu.HhiiiRlmi, 1!)00) 
Upon rcfpioHt IIip lilnuiy oIho Miipi>li(*s InIh of 
book« A lid nia^^a/.iiic iirLudi'H un Hpocinl nlu- 
cftLioiiid (pu'MlioiiH Tin* bihliiiKnipliinil 
m(*iitnf tlioliliriiry roiiHiHlH of ii iniimi niluInKiir 
nf ciliiciitimial litrraUiuj in llio KOMTimu'iit 
ijlji’iinrs At Wii.HhiiiKlon in i*anl rnini, an rxU'ii- 
flivo coni indr\ Id Uh* ronlf^iUn of fuim'iiLofliciiil 
i-aporlH, Hfirialy jiulilimUoTiH, uinl pnifnliciilM 

ralatiiiK (‘(liiealion, rmd a fill* uf rrCcrNirn linH 
in typnwrillrii iTianuHmiJL fiinn (W 1). 
JoUusCyii. Tlu* Liiirtiiy of LKo Iluieau of 
Efliioalion. Ktlucnlionnl U(oirn\y()l XXXAU, 
jH). 4ri2- 157, Derail iImTj 11H)M 1'' I). (ircNunau, 
The liibhograpliKi Wrirk of Lho U S Biih’IMI of 
Eiiiicalion. Lihary Jounml, Vol. XXXVI, 
pp 180-lHl, April, 

Tlio aLate ncdaKOKical lihrarira are iilonlirird 
wiUi aiLli(*r tlio hUUo (Irpai Uiioiit of niucalitm, 
thc 5 sLnto library, or Hit* Hlaln iimvorsity. 'J’liohc 
of Llic liiab rlAHH aic orfliiiiiiily iiinin offiro libra- 
ric.H; but two HiRnUicaiil (*xr(‘]iluiiiH may lia 
iiolrd, that of lln* Now York Doparlmonl of 
IiiHtniclioii, (‘sLiil)liH]i(‘fl ill 1K05, Llio purpoHo of 
winch waa Lbo circuiulion of profo> 5 M(|iiAl and 
rclaUid lUcruturo aiiinni' hoIkioI odioialN tuiil 
tcacliora t1ironi;lioiit tlio aliUi*, and lliiit of Llui 
Ilhoclo iHland DopnrLinonl of i'hhioadoa, which 
flOUKld iiiaload to proinoU* Llio oaLiLbllHlnnoiil of 
local roll(M*liona nnd with UiiH iii viow puldialicd 
apoimdmd Lihrarp /hdifliu (IbOK). 

Tha Now York ICduoalioii DoparLinont Ii- 
brniy \\\ 1001 inoihforrod to iho Htato 
libraiy. la otluT Htuton, too, tin* faciliLioH of a 
gGn(*ral library for Uio can* and dmLribiiLion of 
bookfl liiwo lod Id Llin dovclopnioiiL of a poda- 
RORical dopartTiK’iiL of tin* Niatc library nnd thn 
oiroulatlon of travrliiig libraries for Lcaclirra 
citlicr by tlio ntaLo liliraiy or alald library com- 
miw'iion. Th« ala to umvorHilioa on tlio oilier 
hand have Hiiporior reHourrf'H for tlio hiblio- 
grapliicnl work portaininK to Hucb Horvico 

In California (IB.SO) and Now JorHoy (IROl) 
county librnrlcy for Icachor/i were cHlablislicd. 
In each cnwi, however, the Undency has been to 
mergo Hub fl|)ccml Ncrvico with the Roncral, and 
especially lo make hho of the library ichouiccb 
and equipment of the larf^cHt county town. 

The TiiaL city Lo oNlabliHli n nedn^ogical li- 
brary was Phil add phi a. Tliia liurary, fonnded 
in lB83u|)aii Llie aec(‘HHioiior Dr. Jaini'AMacAl- 
ifltcr Lo tlio office of HiipenriLfMKlrnt of HehonlH, 
piibliHlicd a catnloKUn of ikn eollectiona in 1887. 
nnd aKaiii In 1007 (^25 pp ). Tliia libraiy alill 
roiiijiiiifl didtiiiot from the public lilirnry aorvico 
of thn city; but in iiiofil oilier ciLioH, an in niont 
flLaii’H, LImi apecial libraiy aervicn ban either 
been trAiiHferied Lo Uin general library or in nomo 
mcaguro made a part of it. In Clevclaud, for 
oxainplo, the board of cdiiealion pnblinhcd 
in 18 02 Couraca of profesaioml reading for 
Icachera and catalogue of pedagogical and refer- 


cnee linoka n/ Iho Free Public Lihraty, In 
Piovidpnce, on the oLlier liand, il wna tJic 
public library wliicli firat published a catalogue 
nf Ineal collcclionu of pedaRCgical literature, 
insuiiig fiirtt a bst of books in its own colicclions 
(Jllajjthly ilnllrii?!, May, 1807), nnd a year later 
a nil a lag lie nf tlie jinblin hcIiooI libraiy nl the 
oflico of llio auperin ten (lent of schoola. The 
only oili(*r local bihliogrniiliical work of aiRiiifl- 
cancf* for LeacIieiH is that done by public li- 
bra rie.s, exanqile.H nf wliinh are the Lut of text- 
bookn xn the Jinaton Public Lilnoiy, Monthly 
JtullrUn, iS(‘pleinbcr, iflOO, and the Check list of 
norAfl j(7frfujf;/o the hcIwoIs and to the cihicational 
fnatoi'j/ of the citj/ <if New Torkiiv t/iuNciu York 
Piibfic Lilnary, piibliBlicd in its Bulletin for 
June, IDOI. 

Of uiiiveraily pedagogical lilirniica tJio earliest 
and lli(^ largest is Hint of Teachers College. 
Columbia Umverrnty, Tins library, csUblisliccl 
in 1886, was in 1800 cooidinatcd with the other 
iihniries of Hie uiiivoraity, nnd in 1001 a cata- 
logue en Li lied Hooka on Ndvcaiion xn the 
Librauca of (Columbia University (d35 pp ) was 
linblislicd The library now numbers 87,230 
volumes and luinmlilrLs, of which 05,330 iclale 
to eduealion. Tlic latter arc dislributcd ns 
follows. liiHtory of education, including dneu- 
inrnLs 15,781; liigher cducalioii, 21 807; 
secoiulary education, Cd72; clomcnlniy eduen- 
Lioii, 1101; Iraiiiiiig of teachers, 2734; text- 
bookH, O.IOl; other clnn.^iGS, 11,330. 

The libiailea reiiorled by 185 publio iiormnl 
Hchoolsin 1010 contn'med 1,381,705 voUiinca, nn 
average of 7108 volumes each. The largest 
hhrary that of the Indiana staU normal school. 
Tern* IlaiiLe, conlflincd 50,000 volumes Fifty- 
Hovon iirivate normal sehools reported 180,823 
volumes, nn avernge of 3330 volum(?a each. 

The principal pedagogical librariQs in other 
eounlrltfs aro the PUdagogische Centrahmb- 
liothek{(Jomenuia-SHflitng)i Leipzig, 162,210 voU 
nines and namphlcls ( Katalog dcr plidagogischen 
C/eidraf-iiiWioi/iefc, 2Lc Aiifl, 1802-1807, 2 v.)j 
thn library of the MxisHe PMagogiqiie, Paris, 
70,000 volumes (Catalogue. 1 880-18S9, 3 v.); 
ami Llio hbrary of the Fiigliali Board of Edu- 
calioii (26,000 volumiia) W, D. J, 

f3cc Museums, Educational. 


Rolefencaa — 


Hiatcrical nut/ (7cri(‘rflL. — 

Aruericftii Library Aaflocinlion, Papers proim^d Tor 
11)0 World’H Library Congrcj^a hold nl Colnm- 
IjJnii 1 :]C|iobiLIoii . eel. hy MclvU Ucwoy OvQBlnnB- 
lor, 1800 ) . . j ,1 

Pai)i:rff nritf Proctcdinna, 1B70. Appopred fa tlio 
lAbraru Journal and then pcbllHhcd bb flopurnLo 


IJidfdirig, . , n 

//nnfll/ooJta, and Afamraf# of lAhraty Economy, 
(CliJrago, ourroid) „ 

lloHTWKJK, A. ]'). Tlio Anicn'^ori Fwwid Jy\oraru. 


(Now York, 1010.) ^ .t , , r i - / 

UoTKiKiin, II. Nota on tha Cathedral Lihrancs of 
Kuflfniid (iKJndon, 1B40 ) 

Hlaiik, J 77ifl Care of Books, (Cnnibrlflgo, 1000 ) 
C'LAnKa, W. Fcpj?rforiurt) ZJibifwraphicuni. or Bojne 
^ccoiini of Ihe moot celebrated Bnlm Ltbranea, 


(London, 16 ID.) 
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Ed wa tips, E i^/cfPioiri of Libranvs (Londnn, IRSH ) 

EiiMx’IIEH, W I J’liWtc /jiPirdrics iti vlrricncn (llufl- 

GAPDELr./i^F^ Uibhoticfieu\ liaha all Ejmch Itouuina 
(Milan, 189'1 ) , , L /T j 

Gatin KTT, R. Essays m /^ibra rinna/iiji (Ijonrtoii. 

GAUTiiJn.^ J- jVoj iJi/ilioPA^diJcj iJuWiQucj (Pari 9 , 

Gorrpufo! T. [/^cr mifftJtdPrriicPio HiWiol^icA.rn 
ziB, IBOO ^ 

GnUBNWoun, T PnWic LiP^rariw (LojuIph, lh!)l ) 

lIinaDiriNU, F K. U Veraitch cuirr IJcsciimhutw 
£ChenawilrdigBU%bl\olheKtii Tf^utschlanila (Lrl[UiK''l*( 

JfswJirr.^c! g' ^ Notices of PahUc lAUrarHS in ihr f/nifcd 
i'Pii/M. Foifrf/i Annwa^ lUyoH of tho Smtlhoutati 
iiuTiPidioji, AiiprndiK. , (WPHbin«loii, IMfiJ ) 

Keep, A D Tho Neio York Eocicty Library (Niiw 
York, 1008 ) 

Library Asaocinlioii of lUo Unilcd Kinsdom. Trans- 
actions and Procecih\fja, 1B7H . 

Mujidv, F a The Romance of (IJ union, 

Oglu, J. J Tha Free Library, lia fjislory nnd J’rcBrnl 
Condition. (New York, IBOB ) 

Putnam, G H, Books and Ficir ^^ake^B ilnnnp fflc 
■■ ■ (New York. 1BOO-181)7 ) 

Story 0 / Books (London, 1001.) 
TAb CAiidrciH’a Library (London, 


IfYAAIl 

Middle Ages 
RawlIng'I, g, n. 
SAYfliil, W, C. D 
1012 .) 

Savage, E. A 


Book- 


The Story of Libraries and 
eodccling. (Landoii, lOOB ) 

Old English Libraries, (London, 1912 ) 

ScJiULTZE, E, Frcio iiffcnilicho Bibiiolfickent Volks- 
bibhothekm nnd LtrscArriPcn, (SLeLlin, lUUO.) 
SroFFonu, A. A book for nil Readers (New York, 
lOQO) 

U S, lliir EiIud FiiWic Libraries in /Aa C/rii/ed Stales 
(WnAilnRlon, \670) 

Index io Rap Com Editc 1R07-1907, lindpr Libra- 
rica, pp. -51. (Wnslungloii, 11)09) 


Periodicala; — 

CcnIrtdWad /Hr ilibltofAeftsu^ejcn, ITM-dnto (Lclp- 
*IB.) 

Library AsAisfant, IRDB-dnln, (London) 
lAbrary Associalion Record, IBOO-dalo (London.) 
Library i/oiirnal, 1870-dntc (Now York) 

Library ITorW, ISOB-dato (London,) 

^euj KorJl (Afafc) Libraries, IDOH-dnLo Indn* No. 
1011 (Albany) 

Public Libraries. IBOfl-dato (Clnrago ) 

Rmsta ddle Biblioteeho, IBBH-dnlc, (Flnrrncc) 

JleiiUB des BibliolAtqueB, l&Ql-dnlc (Pans) 


LiWioyrapAiea — 

Cannons, H. G T Ihbhooraphy of Library RconoiTiy, 
(London, 1010,) 

Library TForA,, quarterly Cumulatlyo vulumrs from 
time to time, (Mmiifapolifl ) 

GuTuniB, A, L, Library IPorA. Guuiuln/ed Index, 
1005-1011, (Minneapolis, 1912) 

Schools and Libraries — 

Baylor University Public School Llhrnrioa Bnl- 
[d/m, Vol. VIII, No. 1 (Waco, 1005 ) 

Brown, J D. PAb 5nuiJ[ Library (Lonilon, 1007 ) 

CAurENTBH, P. 0, Tho Lilirnry Llio Center of tho 
School. EdticaUon, Vol XXVI, lOOD, np IID- 
111 

CnoNPWN, F M, Dookfl and TcMlboohfl, llio Library 
ns ft Factor In Education. Second Iiitcrnalloiinl 
Library Coiiforciice 2Vnnaac/iona and Pracecd- 
tjiys, 1B07, pp 40-51. 

Hopkins, F M. Oathnesfor Ins/riiction 0 / IlipA School 
,5/ifdcn/8 in Bsc of Library DoLroit CciUrnl IIIrIi 
S chool, DcLralt, Mlrh 

JoiiNHTON, W. D The Library ns a Rcin/orccpicii/ of 
Ihe School Now York University, Forty'sevciitli 
annual Convocation, 1000, p, 27 

Library Joiirnnf, 1895 Apnl niimbcru have bdCJi 
devoted to School nud Library Quca lions, 


Library ITorA, 1095 l(HI C’iiiiiululi\r Vniniiir an- 
iiDimrail Sf'c III li’n’iii <1 uiirli r Iliyh School 
LibrnrirH: LibrariCH iinif Sihtutl Libnirirs 

M^Llkr.vn.u, L J I'liblif Si linnl Library SshIi'ui 
Kdnr Krn.VrJ XXXIV. UH)7, ,, a?.? 

AJiLNbii, A V. Foujidiitum nnd f'uri« id bi lined Libra- 
ries IllliKUs Sinli‘ Noniiid (T|ji\< rr*ily Xununl 
Srhoal GworfrrJy. Her 2 Nn H (Nf-rimd, JbOH) 
Modem Inuruan Libniry I'lunamy ns liluslraU/l },y 
the Nfuark, N J . 1 rtr J*fildu l.d<nJr/;, lull ’I'ln* 

i^i’liind ])i‘]i'irlriii'iil Uhdiii, Prirt h, hitIioii j, 
Sehniil Lilirarn s, J’arl hi 1 (mn 4 
NiiLiiiiuil laliiralliiii lahiiji, J.ibrarj 1 >1 jinrhni ul. 
PajutH jukI IJjiriiHsinriH, IK'MI 
Bcporl of {hr Cnimni/fi p mi Ro' /ii frifimiB of /'ribiir 
Libnirifi fa PnbtiC Srhoolit, IhMlI 
WiTiiu'MCii, M IbiohH nnd Arfiilr'.s nn Chitrlreirs 
lleftdinK’ n Jhlj(m«rniibv, lliillrlia of Bildwg- 
raphy (II oh Ion), Inly niid Or tuber, 1911, Jim. 

iinry nnd April, llILl 

Mnny of tlie SMirks mid |M'riijr|ji''ih Riven ulirnr fri" 
quvully eoiUniii rimr usHinnii of i|iii'iiliniiH reliiliiiR lo 
srlioiiH Jiiid liliriiries 


Alda fn .S'eb erojii of Srhoul Libraries — 

Iluffnlu Pul die I.ibrary C/iriis najm I ihrann for Public 
iSrbnals Lialed by LVarfra. to uAir/i la mlird n List 
of Booki Buyyeafrd for Sihool firfirrnre Libranrs. 
(1 hi (Till o, imi9 ) 

Cnrneuie Library I’ltlHliurKb Ccifnbiyuc of Books for 
f/sr af FiPBf L’lyAf (irndra (I’lltfiburRli, l(K)7 ) 
KnHlpni lIliiiuiH Slain Nonnril Hftifud of hooks 

III IAp AVAaidraniri Librams of the First .Su L'rndra 
((‘linrlrHloii, 10(19) 

Miobipiiii Stull' Nuruud f Villi fl<' Piddir ,*i,hoi>I Librn- 
riea, G()tt Books find Auw (a buy thmi O pHiliuili. 
KMIH ) 

New York, Hoard n( ICfliirnluiii t"iiffdfi,/i;r of Bmika 
in the Pn Mir iSVA nid V.ibrary (Ni n Vnrk, MUll) 
OcCKun LiUfivry Ciiumu^'inu Lnf of Ibi'di/.'r .SrJnnd 
//ibraries In two I'HfO PiiIiIihIu i| ]js iln ( 'mn- 
iiii'.Hiiiri, .Siderii Purl I Priuku fur I'b uiejilnry 
HibniilH, 11197 part 2, IIimiKb fiir HirIi .MehridlH, 
1010 (('oiilLiiiiN HURUi hliDJiii fur rirrariR) ini ril 
nnd iJiniiftRi nil 111 uf ui limd hliriinm ) 

PjiENrift,. M II , iiijd I'lnvm. V 1. J Chitdiiii’a 
Library (C|eve|'irid VuniMii Hi liurd. ]II9| ) 
WIspiiiniiii FdiK fttiuii III rinrlriieiil Books for 
7Vju'«sbi/i Librflnn UivihiI fn'ipiejillv 
List of Books fur Free High .Sb/und bibriirwi, Uil/i 
Instriirlions for ('atfilognioo (Mndimin, liHJO ) 

Tlie DiviHirin of f.fjiraiy lONti'iirUnii uf (be Aliilinum 
DepartiueiiL of Areliivrs and lli'.lurv is riliout (o jhhiju a 
liiil of linoks for selioiil liljnirli'i, eiii'li Inmk in uiiirli 
baa been v ^aiutuvil l»v llu' Uivi'iiou t-tiifl 
Seo nlHo nrllelo on LirKiiMoiiij. ( iiii.ii]|en'h 


Managenirnt of LiArariis — 

New York Slide Liihiealioii ncpjirlnient, Care of 
School /'V;jiif)jrjrnf (Albany. lOOU ) 

Oroflon ('omniiHiinu, Frfml Library Cirndnrs, (Sa- 
lem, fri'ciiieiillv reviHf'd ) 

SAUsnunY, (r E Librnry -l/t /Aoi/i /nr iSVA tad Trarhcra 
(Wliilewnler, Wi« iOOH ) 

Waltbr, F IC Care of Srimol I.ilirurleri New TurA, 
Libra run, 1911, Vol II, pii 2,10-290 








Balimvin, E Cl lleporl iiri Iiislriif linn in Library 
Atimiiindralion in Nurniid Kebnuli ( n^fra the 
wliole Hubleet of Heliouln and Llbiarles niii| (’iinlulriH 
full IliiiiiORrnplifes. JV E A Pror , 11KMI. 

CJii,s(iN, Maui I BUY L f’larrar of , Study fur iVarranj 
.SVAfjfd /'ii;ji/i on thf (he uf a I. do my. (Nfrideni 

Lihrnry Ib'ininniy, ns llliiHiriilejl by tlie Nuwiirk 
Pul die Library, imrL fi ) 

MENUBNirAi.i,, 1 ^f Library liiMnn linn hi Nurnial 
SebofilH, Piddle Librariea, IOOH. Vul XIII. op. 
,lH-.10.l)J-:i, 121^25 Mil. PP' 

PouT^. F,i»itji. PInn of n (’nurse of IiiHlrurtloii fn Dio 
Uho of Llhrftriea. Af W. A Pnfc , 1009, |i|i. 
U 1H~802 

Ward. G O 7'Ab /V acficaf p/ HooLi an rf Libraries 
(Bofllou, iOU.) 
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LIIIIIARY CLASSIFICATION 


LIBllARY CliASSIFICATION 


Onftinc tn arconijHinj/ nbocc 
Forcwfi School Librnrira' — 

JlmSRUN, i*’ Dtiiwnnmrr dc P£(laooo\c, a.v. Dtb- 
hath^Qucs Srnimres 

FADUsm. i''- per Ic JUftlwthcchB Popolari 

(M[|nii, lOOS ) 

M /■'<'* liihliolMquta pojiulaireaA VHtranacr 
cl an. Prance (J*tLriti, lUOU.) 

PcdagoOicni LdtrartcH — 

JIebokiIj J fh'r j^lfitigogtschrn Ji\hI%oihpker\, *Hcf[ut- 
rriu<i(./‘n iitid alHndfQrn LchrnuUciauatctluuQcn der 
]VcU (Li'fjizlH. lhW2) 

Greln^iaNi 1'' IJ. TJi<^ hilj|iijgra|ihl<i Work of lliu U H, 
lhir(‘a<i of I'Miirnlloii, Ldtrary Journai, Vol. 
XXXVI, |i]» IHfl IHl 

JoiiNHTDN, W I) Tlir Lilimry of iKa Ihireau of 
Educaliou. Jidue, lico Vol XXXVl, lU), 462- 
467. 

LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION OF EDU- 
CATIONAL PUBLICATIONS ^ Tli(‘ »yti- 
tciii of fljissifirndoii Ilf honks on i‘(lm'alion 
roiniTioiily iisisl iii imlilic rirul in hdido iiinvor- 
fiity innl coIIcki* lihrani^a is llio Dcjwf'y Pori- 
jnnl HvNU‘in Tins cliiHHirinUioii ih us follows ' 

370 lOmJf^ATlON 

,1 Tlioorv nf (vliirrilion Mninliifi Aim 

100 IIiHlorv r)f I'llniRiiiniiiil ihcory 

,15 l'Hvr']|iil(iK.v U|i1 'Ill'll I'Uiir Afina 

a Diflioiinrh'H (‘yi'lopriUua 

,4 1‘XHiiyfl Aililri'ftai'rt 

6 riTHKlirjils 

0 OrgRhlFiklinriti ('oiiwrilioiiH 
,7 HUidy of oilnraUnii InHliLuliniis mid nrgnul- 

zitfiori'i for iruliiiiiu feunhum 

71 TirioIuth’ imrliOKH 

72 'IViirliiTH' lIHllfllll H 

,7’J Nnriiiiil HrlioiilH 

71 1''iUi('iilioiiAl iriii/KRiiiiu 

0 UiHlor}', ilcHrniilifiii 

01 VAws Afltood 

M Qy Iflttlory of vduvivliouia niwrial cuwalricB 

371 TKAfMIinU Millions DIHriPLINIO 

,1 'IVni'licre 'roacliing |H‘ra<>iinrl Prnfi'Rbord, 

iilAaliTH. lustnirlorri 
,1 1 C^iinliriniliiini I'l'rdomdlLy 

13 ]<jXiiuiiJ)rilioii (’iTlifirrtlofl (Jcrllfiod 

li'iu'ln'rs LiroiiBca 

14 AiipniiiliiiRiil DrgimixiUion of Irnchiiig 

fiiri'o 

,10 rniroiiioiiAl Klnlua 

.10 Siilnry initl lirnmoLiun nompoiiaALion 

Aiiimiitt uf (H'rvieo 

101 Hiiliiry 

.106 ProiiiiilKMi Advanoo m rniik 

,2 HIcliool nrguikiziilioii Hclionl rcrnrila 

m AdmiHHion Liinihtu'iiL Klnlriuiilatioii 

.212 liTtiinmnT or inliTmudiuUi unlimil nd- 

inistiiiiik HliiiiilunlH 
.213 IIikIi Hrliiiul /tLauilnriln 

21<l C'nlh'gi’ HfutidiirdH 

23 Tnnuy Vnrjifioiiti HtilidAyii Druiikinii up 

25 (3 null’ H 

.253 Lf’nglli 1)1 Hrlinol courai'a, eg 

founir 

.27 T!'iiniiliuifii)iiH nnd, wrillis; ('riiinadiiu 

,28 J^niniolioiiH 1 li'griulirkg 

I) MrlliiidH Ilf iimlnirUoik 

,312 'rt’Xlliuriks Ui'f'llrilioiiu 

,3H LnhnriUnry unrk 

.4 SysU'iiiH Ilf ('(limnLioii 

421 Fdiii'iLflonul vnliin 

.43 MlliUry iirgiuiiziUinii Mllllnry Inalnic- 

llun 

B QovpciHWPol DiBniiliiii' Aulhnril-y 

62 AlLoridiiiao Trilftnpy Tiirduirufl Abscncefl 

63 ncwRixlH Prlzpfl Fiivora Approbnlloii 


54 Punhlimpnt Disclplinnry pcnAllica 

0 Sclicttil prcmiflcH nnd equipment 

.02 Uni (dll) MB 

023 Lnlnimlorjca OliBorvntory Mnoblao 

olinp 

.024 Gymiinaluni 

03 Furniolniig nnd dccorAtion 

O'J I Furiiiluro 

.04 Lllirnrira 

(klH Profcbflionnl nnd tcobnlcal achool libra- 

ries 

OG Miisouma elmrnoLcr nnd funcliotiB 

,00 Helen Lifip luipnralufl, Inborn lory equipment 

nnd flUpiilioH 
,7 flnliool hyniPiio 

71 lIcnlLh rjf aludctiLa Ovcnludy Fallguo 

.712 Medical nispcclion 

710 Helinol monln 

•73 Cnro of hudy GyinnaBbcB GqIibLIighIcb 

732 Gymnnstica CnUalbcmcfl 

.74 IlcrreatiniiB Garicbj oLc, AthloLlcn Dl- 

VCTdJOllB 

B iSLiidoiit life and cusloma 

.B7 HludciiL hoUBea Ijodsinga DonnUoTlcB 

0 I'kkiraliun of Hpecjiil clnBacs 

0 1 1‘liyflienlly defccUvo 

on lllinil 

.012 Deaf 

0J3 libiid-dcnf 

.U2 Pliyaicolly dclcctlva 

.03 Mrnally dofertivc Dolinqucnta 

01 OlluT alinormal clnsaca 

016 Kxrepliniiala 

017 DeprndeiifB 

074 I'recdtiicii NcRroea 

.1)76 IndmiiH 

372 ELUMKNTAllY EDUCATION 

.2 Kiiidergnrlrii 

,3 OliHcrviiiuiKlwerH Object lenclung fleinnco 

4 Itcaduig Alplmbct Dioiucb and xvord 

lueLlindH 

6 Klernenlnry wriliug and nmnunl ivork 

,0 EleiTieiilnry grammar LnngunRC Irsiflurifi 

7 l’'l('iiienlnn' Antbmolic 

.0 Ollier flludjia 

373 HECONDAUY ACADEMIC PUEPAR/VTOllY 

374. lIOMi; EDUCATION SELF-DIDUCA- 

TION AND CULTUriE 
.4 Cnrrcflimiiticiico Ceacliing Manuscript aids 

0 Li^elures 

0 Exli'iisJun PfUiraoB Lee luro study 

,H ('unliiiualloii scliools 

376 GUIIUICULUM 

370 EDUCATION OP WOMEN 
.0 IliRber education of women 

7 f^oedur Alltin SeBrcBution Separation 

H CiilloKea ffir womnn 

1> Spei'inl couulTica aiid Bcbonls. biBLoiy, tc- 

porla, ofo 

377 TIELTGIOUH. F/rillCAL AND SECULAR 

EDUCAl’ION 

,1 llchfdoiia Inal) lie liciJi Iliblo iii public solioola 

2 Etlilrnl ediicnllon 

.H Cluircli mid cducalinii 

,0 Noii-Cbrladaii rellKiuns and cducallDn 

37fl. COLLEGIiJ.H AND UNIVEllHITIEH 
.06 Aradeinin ncrioiUcala 

.Ofl flciieral rolkRo aBaociallona 

,1 OrHanJzniion Govctniiicnt LocaLlon fleopo, 

field 

.2 AcndemiL dcgrcci nnd coatiiino College 

culura 

.3 Endowment of roacnrcli FclJowsliipa 

Hcliolnrabipa Student aid 



LIBKABY CLASSIFICATION 


HJUIAUY CLASSIFICATION 


.4r-0a Spcalnl countries nnd cDllcRefl: niBlorVi td- 

ports, otc 

,00 ProIoBSKjiml, Icthnlcnl nnil other siMicinV 
sqIiooIb 

370. PUDLro acnooLa iielation of state 

TO EDUCATION 
1 Public SflllQol systcftl 
■la Local support 

,H School Mrtfl nntl royululloiis ocJjonl hhu 
. 16 School Buprrviftion nnd rDnirol iwiiiiunl, 

alnta and loc^^l OciiLrnliziUioii 
,1(1 PuUId coUc^ca RUil \iiuYctB\Uca nuwiuvl, 

alula nud local 
.17 SetQDdRry achwls 

.171 Illgli School? Acatlrmio'i 

la Primary ecUtiola Khuioru*\rtniia 

,10 Eyomos sohoola 

,2 lUitccooy inatrucUan of lUitoralca 


Tho Library of Conf»Tcs9 bun rtnpi^vly Ac- 
vi^cd a acJicmo of cln^.sificfttion wJjich is novf 
used by fclio Bureau of EdiicaUoii and otbor 
goveruiucuUl dcpartmeiita, aa well aa in 
eomo ofclior public libravica, and, hocauHd of 
blip evchnngo of index cards inaugurated by 
the Library of Congress, is apt to be used in 
miiny additioonl librarie? This aolicino nlonu 
oc&upiea a pamphlciL of 108 pages Tins onllino 
of bins sell erne is ns follows' 

Gcnornl 

II- 07 Pcnodlcalsi Sodelica 

101 Ynarbooka 

100 Gouercaaca 

III- 701 DoriirnGntfl. Ueporla 

707-BDB Exiilhi lions Miiaciiiua 

00 l-Ofll DirecLorica 


liAS’Llllfi Encyclopedias 

LA-III?lQry and dcacrlptlon 
1 1-13 Goupral 

31 Ancient liistory 

DD Medimvni liialory 

100 Roimifiiniico period and early modern 

120 Modern history 

205 Uallcd Stales 

212 Tnmary or clomcntary education 

222 Secondary cducaLion 

220 Ui^har or vimveiaiVy eihicnllun 


Y ■r,_ [ Theory o( cdvicaUau 

“I Prniolplea and praotico of tcDolilng 
Ocuoral 

Educailonal payoholagy 
Child study 
Hnya, ^nincs, alu 

IClndorgArton anrl prmiary cducaltoa 
ElemeaLary or common scliool cduea 
Uon 


1026 
J051 
U16 
1137 
lHl-1647 
1566 


1507 

1B70 

1573 

1007 


102 Q 
1030 
17 IB 
1761-66 


1703-06 

1771 

1776-1770 

ISQ5-2161 

2233 

2321 

2332 

2334 

2341 


Ilurnl schools 

Field work School OMCurtiiona 

Curriculuin 

HoiLtluiE 

Bocondary cmicallon 

Illflli-^chopl fraternitica 
Curnculum 
Languaflici 

IMucatioii and irainina of LeaGhors 

I Toaoliors' naaoclalionH 
Toac.bDra' hialiLiilcs, mcctiiiEii| olo 
Tcacliera’ cxaminallnn tiucHiloiiH 
CoTbriLalion ol laaciicra 
Teaching ns a vocation 
Normal Bohools 

Intornatioiinl excharigo of loaoliars 
Higher crluctvtlou 

Academia freedom 

Salaries and pons Lons 

Super vision and adminlalration 


23t*i 
2.361 
2353 
2 JO I 
2303 
2d 05 
2371 
23.HI 
2607 

2.'3l>d 

25.31-2507 

25 H 0 25 rtl 
2031 'liOdli 
VK 05 


2 Hld 

2 Hni 

2 hd [) -21)00 
3011 

3025 

m') 

; iofH -3 ooj 

3003 

30H7 

aoiKi 

.310.1 

3LU 

a 4 K 3 

3171 

31H7-a40O 

36 QJ 

3517 

3525-3671 


adOl 1016 


fJoltegn eiilranrn rafinljTmcnLa 
f hil(i'R(i exauuiiathiuB 
CimjiuluJJi 
Ideclivr 1 

hiirdal hiiliJorlJi 
(.iriubiuia nurk nud euuipoa 

Denrci'i 

Ix'gi^laLniii, lavs a 

Uiiih'd Molf^ 

( uiui'IJij xlcd, f'rjilrol and HuUlh 
jViUMh a 

IhiHlauil 

1< nil I I'd 

AdiniiiiMiralnui — n. hiipervlslnii nud 
(irKiiriixalldii 

'iivuluM hnliuli'H Mild prijiduiiH 
Hcliuiil-lirMik um allmi 
( Viilrnlinaldii iif riirril srliiKJln 
7)y 1‘iiiiiilrirH uIlifT OiaTi Ihijled Slalca 
Adinliiiiilruiliiu 6, M(iiiaK< inriii autl 
(llflclidljui 

llanarflrt and punJiihincnl 
Srlioid iiijiira 

fln-ttiirirallrm and grading 
Promnluni 

AUf'iidiuieoi Irnnney 
Uunnmlmiry rduirrilun 
Hflf-Ruvfrninciit 

HrhiuA urchrimunr and C(|\il]miriit 
hi'liool lijpiriu' 

hUduHU liu'prrllou id flrhwds 
Cknilngloii? diaviLi'-rfl 
l^ei'dinK id ai’hmd ehddri n 
SpccJril huli|('Gia 
Behind gnidt'UH 
l'lri>grijiiiidn 

HiieC’iid (laj,a (Arlvir Huy, Ulril Day, 

HoK Day, I’ll',) 

Mlmlout life and ciiaLriuiH 


LC-Eduralloii — iSpcplftl furuuf. relullmi'f. niui apiilica- 
Mona 
101 


201 

211 

107-120 351-020 
71-IB8 
120-100 
251-31H 
321-051 
303-414 
5R8-580 
301-308 
401-020 
lOOl - VO^t 

um 

105\-IU71 
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LIBHAUY CLASSIFICATION 


LIBHARY METHOD 


U-CoUcKQ IrnlcmJtlca 
LT-Te»HKHjka 

T/in tiiird flyntf'iii of iilimry cl/i/wiftcflUon 
iinH comnuiii i" t)io United SLriloH 
ig Hill CiiUci lOxiinriNivn elaasirKiiU'ioiL Tlic 
yf /'iJnciLliuiiiil ttPcUon iia followii; 

IK education 
KC CliiiwU'fil I’tliirHllttii 

KE Ilopno wluffttifUi 

rrmulu I'lVtu'^tiun 

KII Eioiy in a^'iirriu, iiifiiidJnR iiifiint 

r(Jup[itiijM, kiiulrrKuni'ii, tiiul iii'iiiiiiry ncliool 
Kl Itilittif- vflursklhn , •>i l)j/i 

KM ficlM‘ilurnti‘m , 

KP I'uljlir nJilpnlinii, l'o|iulftp fftlluii, (Joiiipiil- 

win* ctlMi'ivUim 
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KS Hi'ltiilTfin rflucinifni 

KT Tcpliiilral, Inilunirjiil rdupalJon 

L Mcrhanir’H [UHlihUr'd. a&suriallonD, 

Apjirmifri'i' aiVHiirfnftuti'p, L>i'<*iihifi, etc 
M IloftdlnH fhiliH, Dj'hiilliiw noriftiPJi* rtc, 

N Currpfii'iiulfiicn niii> rrHiljct, (Uinuimuina wj- 
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BK Kllrlicri *£iinl( JIN. i.c hniifii'litilil irAinliia frir 

rliililri'ii 

'P Prmiury iiclinijlH 

U Mi'romlarj Hi')inid«, Piiblln flr'liiiulA in KCnrntl 

V Pri%’ali' Mf'lioiilH 

W Arndrniii'H, (lyniiiiirilrii Uiililld nrlinclii liku DUiu, 
UvvBliy, i*tr. 

X UniviTflilii'H juiil (’fjlIi'KM 

Y Wfjivrrt/ KrkodtHr fi«(l kittlory 

IZA ]l1ili)l iiuiJ deaf ainl duiiil) 

ZIl mn\\ 

ZO fluold) Inr ihn llltnd 
ZD Draf narl ijiiiiik 
ZF FcrUlo-mimlt'd 
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ZN Nt'HnHa. Freitllurn 
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Z\V Wiinicu, l''r‘miilf‘ rdiirallon, Hi'k In edtit'Ullnn 

Any ona iif llii'sc hyhLimiih in Hiihjoct lo locnl 
modifinLliiuj, rHjn'rlally in caHO of larffii lilirA- 
lirH. TKo Ihihl imiy im iihPcI in t'linihiiui- 
lioii With tho ollu‘i* Lwii for more (Uiliiili'd 
ftimlyrtiN of any our dfinn. 

HeferoncBH' — 

Cuttkh, O fJTjHtnsivc Clnaai/ii^tion. (Idhrary 

]lurn.'iiii |H!I1 ) 

Dhwkv, Muaviir. Jlmnirt/ Clrusiyiffifioni 7lli p<i 

(Idbrnry llurtmi. Hill,) , 

Library ol f^tan A J^dura- 

lioM (Gov PrinUiiK Dflirc, WiuluiiRLoiir 1011.) 


LIBRARY METHOD — In the 
of RooRrapliy, history, and otlior school Biib- 
jocLh, whore thn fiiml rojinneo of tlio ordinary 
HliuleiU iH jilaccd upoii hooks, it has iMicome r 
' ivolhoHtalilinhiJil nraolico to flupplcmcnt the 
clasq text with addi Lionel IcxtbooKs and other 
rcadiuRH._ Htrniti tcachorfl have ¥;oi\d furUici 
and rcrinirod tho atiident to do his rcndinR hi 
lln* flcliool or jniblie hlirary unclor the normal 
contliUoiitt vvlucli would nccompniiy Hiinilar 
work ill after life. The atudent is Irr-mcd to 
know tho probable soiiiccs of informplion. to 
roiiHult^ Uic proper WbiioRmnincs nmi guides 
to roading, to mnlcr Ids own liat of rcfDrcaccfl, 
to cflliinaLe tlio matcnala found, mid finally to 
prepare hm work in ouUino wiih rcforencc in 
gooff form 

I’lic lihiary tnoUiod roprcaejita an extremo 
reaction from the ainvish hbo of a cl Asa luxl, 
dislinctly in llio jjglit dirrctioi). The toacJicr 
who roliL'H largoly upon one or more texts is 
\'cry likely not- Id ffive the aliulont power to in- 
vcsIiRato and develop a flulijent under the 
dinuHiUicH wliirh would eonfront Jiim, once he 
is roiiiovcd from Icaeiiors imd nchooi faciVilioa 
TIuh \h (rue in awlipldly lesaouf'd degree wlici'O 
ft IflrRf* imiTibor of hookn Aie uticd ns suppffi' 
iiieiilnry or eollatornl reading Hero thc'Hlu- 
dent Itiuiwfl A larger muiibor of liooka to which 
ho ren make aimeid, but ho nuiy not Imvo 
n('f|iiirud the nnilily to hkc a library Tho 
library iiiolliod Ijonrs flonicwliat the same relft- 
lion to tho modern humnnitica m the labora- 
lory rncthad does to thw niodern natmal sci- 
cne(‘H; It niAkos llio pupil familiar with tho 
iniiterialH and inclhodH wiiich would bo used 
jji Iho more llioroughgoJiig field of resparclL 
Them i,s distincL danger, liowovci, tliat tlio 
inelliod may hu earned loo far in teaching, 
liartionlnily by tcaclierH wlm are tlicmaclvea cn^ 
gaged in icacardi, and arc inalnicling sUidciits 
whose present inLcresl m the aubject is gen- 
eral and cultural rather than spccmlijietl and 
ill ve^fffgft five Tlie inetliofl iff flloiv in noon- 
mill at 1 11^' facts for the aludentj it is a prolonged 
III a tier in which the young Bludeiil may soon 
loao jiilereal, if ho docs not actually taka a 
(Ilaliko to a aubject puraued by a me tlio d bo 
costly of I line and energy, Its mosL extended 
find complicated utsowill be found in college and 
iiiuvcrflfLy, but it ought to be somewhat uacefin 
ill less complex foi ina in ihc aecoiidnry school, 
and pcrhapi even in the liighcat grades of the 
eloinefdary HchooJ Nuch a tendency exists. 
The grow Lfi in approval of the clfortB to toaeli 
children the iiower of nuliipeiulcnl study is cue 
at tlu* hro after podnKcgiciil aanctiona behind a 
modified application oi Llm liliiary motliod to 
huiching in griiininAr and Idgii sohouls IL FI. 

Nc,« UiRTOnv, TiiaciiiNd op, LSupruMKW'rAn 

IluAiuwn. 

RelefBacc.*. — 

CaMWOW, 1L O T IllWioorti/J^I/ ,0/ Library Dci/nojny, 
pp artO-HBQ. Jlihlhn of Selwoh iUnT Ijjbrnrioa; 
Hchool Libraricu, (Ijonflaiii ID 10.} 
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LinHAllY SERVICE 


LIIUURY SICllVICE 


LIBRARY SERVICE, TRAINING FOR — 
No formal mcfliia of tinining for 
oxiatcd in this couiitiy bofore 1087* TJ»c 
library school proper wna h in led nt na nil iiUi- 
mate dcainibility ia the t/ihrary JawranI of 
Mfiy, 1870. Intel cal in the subject of training 
was aroused in 1877 at the Iiiterimtioiinl Con- 
ference held in London, at which accouiila were 
given of tlio Italian practice of ndiiiiHsion to 
lilirary service through cxnniinatioiifl, and of 
the ay atom employed at the Villorio Lniniuiclo 
library in Homo The idea of library tinining 
ims thus been borrowed fiom abroad, but its 
development in Ameiicn lina been along lincH 
aomewlial different to that in Emopc 

It was not until 1880j however, Ihnt plana 
were made for a library school. In tho mean- 
time, COT tain libraries had acquired laoino 
reputation for training thcii apprentices, chiefly 
in cataloguing and classifying. But the gen- 
eral situation was chaotic. In 1880 announce- 
ment was made that a School of Library 
Economy would Le opened at Columbia Col- 
lege, in its library on Madison Avenue and 
4Qth Street, Now York. No ciitranen exami- 
natioiiB wore given, and tho class of nineteen 
or twenty studonta entering came from van- 
Qua parts of tho country, some with expcrlcnco 
m libraries, flome without. Tho work con- 
sisted largely of lessons In cataloguing and 
diiasifyitigj otUor gubiocta boing taught by 
loafcures, without rccitationa; practical work 
was also arranged, but was optional at first. 
The hrat class began in January, l&BT, and 
the courao was finished in June In 1889 the 
resignation of Melvil Dewey, the ilhrArinn of 
Columbia College, and l\\a appointment ns 
State Librarian, led to tho removal of this 
school from Now York to Albany, the title 
bemg changed to tho Now York State 
Library School. 

In 18D0 Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, N Y., 
which had ht*en Qnrrymg on a class for tho 
benefit of its own staff, announced that this 
class would be open to applicants not on tho 
library staff, ano twenty -two persona under- 
took the course I Here also no examinations 
were given for tho first year, and no tuition fee 
was charged In the second year a small fee was 
required, and in 1802 entrance examinations 
were given. Very soon other then local can- 
didates applied and the class became a school, 
supplying other libraries with nsaistaiita. In 
1802 Droxol Institute, of Philadelphia, opened, 
with a library school amon^ its departments, 
and in 1003 Armour Institute, in Chicago, 
tried the experiment. Tho two lonncr schools 
are still in CKistonco, but the Inst-nnmcd was 
removed in September, 1897, to the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, 111., where it has remained. 
In 1897 Syracuse University offered a course 
In library economy ; in 1004 a school was 
opened in camicotion with Western Reserve 
Univcralty, Cleveland; in 1906 inabniction wna 
offered by the Carnegio Library of Atlanta 


and Winoiin Iiislitute of Indianapolis, and in 
1907 hy the WistmiBiu Library C'ominihtiion. 
The Carnegie Library of Pittsburg eHlablislicd 
a course for childrm’a librnrinns m 1900, and 
Siiiinion^i f‘oilci*e, Boston, jn October, 1902, 
Hindu library scicnco n HUbject Lo bo studied in 
connection with the regular college coiirHo. 
The latest school, now in proccha of CBlaidiHli- 
inont, is that connected uith tho New York 
Public Library. 

Tho character of each aehool is some what 
dcpciuleiiL on that of the inHlitution with 
which it iH connected While the saine huI> 
jccls appear iu the curricula of all, the 
cmplmHia on certain^ subjects le stronger in 
fiomo hgIiooIb than in others The practice 
which can bo offered to studcntB in a colb'ge 
or uiiivci’biiy library is diffcicnt in ilcgrco nnd 
evoii in kind fiom that offered in a public 
circulating library. ^ As yet, however, Ibis 
has not led to specialization in tlie scJiools 
as oTilirely as one would imagine. Tlic only 
declared attempt at spccinli/alion is that 
of tliQ Bcliool connected with the C'ariieglo 
Library of Pittsburg. The Wiflcoiii^in ('oin- 
miflsion's school Lriiiiifl priniaiily fur Wisconsin 
Ubraries, and the scliool at Atlanta for the 
libranoa of the South, but no tfcbool rrfuHPH to 
enlarge llio field foi ils grnduatca, wJion oppor- 
tunity olTorfl The liki'iiCRHCfl nnd diffen'iiecs 
of iheyo eoluHils can be diHcovcn-d only by 
an examiimlioii of ihcir various ImutMMufliH. It 
IS evident that no lyne Hcliiinl is yet fixrd. 

While tlvcTQ IS a uilTeicuco of opinion ainoug 
the Bohoola ns Co some of tho ciilraiioe re- 
quircmoiits, tfio majority have nrr age limit of 
Uvonly yciiYB, refushig nil applictiutB \uulcr Unit 
age Two acbools, lliofic connected with tlio 
Now York >Statc Library and Illinois IJnivcr- 
aily, no^Y make coUego grathuiliuu an enUanco 
requirement. Some Tnslitu lions htfld A aup]do- 
moiitaiy examinaliou in addllioii to requiring 
collogo erndualion Othere, ngaiu, give lluir 
own entrance examinatiun more nt'arly suitable 
lo the Work to bo lakoii U]i ; tho subjocts of 
exammabion coyer history, Vi I era lure, ourrenfc 
QVQiits, general information, Freneli, and Ger- 
man. Schools tlmt began by accepting liigli 
Bohool certificates and dinlomnfl or frcsliinan 
rociuiromontfl have gradually raised llicii stand- 
ards and made tests definitely npplienblo 
to the work lo be undertaken. A coiiijmri- 
aon of entrance oxammatioiia aliows that, wliilo 
there ifl general uniformity in I lie Hubjccls 
required and tho passing mark is iisiially tho 
same, tlio difficulty of Ilia cxnnriiiijUion and 
Its value (la a teat vary with diffeiaiit hoIiooIh 
Exaininatioiia are very generally oxclianged 
among tho scboola, nnd wliilo tlicro is not 
much copying, it ia admitted that tlio piaolico 
has suggestive value. Uniformity in ciUranco 
examinations is favorably eoiiHidorod. 

In ijio Guriicula of tlw schools strcHS was 
laid originally, not by intention, hut of iicccs- 
Bity, on Lhoso branches of work beat cxcmplificil 
24 



LIHHAllY SIOKVIf'K 


UIlHAllY BERVICIU 


ill colloRO lihnirnH, ^ t alaln^nunK, r!u‘'Mi(ini- 
fcion, rofemicri wuik, and lln* (fMiiiii^ 

under Uio kv\u] nf liHiini al lil»rury (n minun . 
Tlio gcliools Iiuvo intMlilu’d Uiih nrifiuciu c Lii 
flomo cxlPldi »\lliijun\i Ihi' lir*^! huijintH 

arc fltill llio IjarklmiK* nf vvvrv nnirh(‘ Tlu* 
inlroduclimi into I'vrii llji* Hiimll liUniru-H iif ihr 
Library of (IojJKr<‘H4 fiiliibi^nr nird Imn jiimlr 
the iinporluJin? of nitubiKUiUK roiini-^l lai'Kfly 
ill Lhc Hludy of Mibjoi L finidniwrt rulbi r liirin iit 
Llio wrdniM of llio ndidoKiir oonl ns forjiiorl>. 
while the lUodirimluiiiH iiismCod U|)oii by lilira- 
ricfl uHiiiK llio besL'kiiowii of rliih^ifini- 

Uoii have led to a iiioro Mrarcliiiiw in 

clft'isifietdiou ilHi'lC niLlior Hum Mi I In- im'iuun/' 
iiiR i)f any HvaLoui Ah Ilia fiflrl of work for 
iil)rari(“* im'^ onlarR(‘<h IImi Hludy of library 
cxtciiHioTi in il.H vanoUH foniiH han brnniii' a 
pni'L of flu' eumndiiiii of most of llio hcIuioIh 

Tlic Hiibjorla of iiiHlnirljon may bo ('laH-ii'd 
under four Iu'iuIh iidiniinalialivo, torlinunl, 
bibliogra]diio, liLorar>, llio iwo /irat diiiiiiinR 
more allerilion lliaii Clio olhorn in llio pii '^oiil 
nllolinnuC fif hoiirn Tbo folhjwjiiR hyionjsH 
lUiJresniH tbo Ronoral clnsHilionUon iimlor IIicmj 
iKHlfN. — 

AJ»u'ni8/rnfirc — l.ibrftTy hiii1illiiK)i - li'Hi'')nlu>n - 
K^iv pniiiii’iit “ rriMirld rnli'/i* lilmikt, mid fifijiin 
[irniuiiH 'Ulna •furiiiUiri* luid lillllO^ji iinririfili n 
of u(irk iviLh iliJIdri'ii, and nllior nf 

'iViftiorn/ - 1 ’livudln'iOiriii - - 1 ->Sfirk nf 

nrdi-i* di aarliiiPiit riri’*‘H,iiijiH nlidiiilji'liiiM - 

Hhi'lfdinOiiK bank inoiii'i rji - jo i)ri‘|i.iroll*>ri 

uf liiniks for llii* mIu'Im h nlurk^hikiiiw luriii n.vhImiih 
“ ki'i«ijii)K af HbiUilh'H I 'in* i<f /in|>|di( n i»n']iiiriUiiai 
fnr bliirllDH 

fi\f>i\oor(ivh\r, - 'I'rnib* hJliliaaraiMiv ' - Ki‘JH>rrd (iiirl 
Bub)C('L bibb>iKrii|ili> |iabb>' diii'iOJO'iilH )MH>kiii>b'<- 

Lwiii -- r(T(Ti<iii'i> uark lililor.v id ' Tihlory 

of blixlfiiK ‘ liiHlory id lilirarli'H 

Lilfnnu - - ApiiriUHiil id In lino iiniirainnl of riir- 
rriil iii riMilii Jih nindiTii JMinuii'JOi liliTiitiirn -- Rtvidy 
uf I'lillilmi'ri liiJitkH h'l liiiu al Iti'iii'Ii — loduiirnl 
Urriiinii Irrliiiii [il Ilidhoi 

jUnt/'aanf«im - liidi\oik - iiriiidri'Ailliiif — lypr- 
wnlliiR (opllnrinl In iiaisl iii'Iinuhl - riirri'Ul Loplrji — 
MUrvi'y (Jf library fold lihrar^ iHli ohJoii 

A fliiecifie nil) Oil III of noCmd praelico in ono 
nr more liliranoH in ronuirod b> all library 
Hehuols LIiih difToniJi' ni ^nlu(^ both ns a LchI 
of Iho Hliidoiil and oh a lo']|» Co iho liLudonCj 
neeordiiiR to Iho kind of lilnary, Clio amonnti 
variety, and ohaiaoCoi of pniolioo nvnilablo, 
Llio aiiuuinC and i]U[ilil\ of HUporuHion given, 
and LIig fulliicHH of rr^porln iiuirb* of Clie HCudoiiUs' 
work. 

AL Cln‘ OTid of ono ymr Mio aoliools giviiiij ii 
Ronend oourHo of ihiH [liiraCioii, ollor a eorlifl* 
(lati) Lo (lii‘ HiilHfiu'lory Hlndoiil, Iho hoIiooIh of 
Iwo or inoiv youin iimiidly willdioldiiiR Llut 
hiRlioHt i'orngiiilioii iiiiUl Clio roniploClon of 
Clio ouurHo, wlioii a iliploiiia ul the doRioo of 
lb b S 14 besCoWi’d ii|joii Llio gnidiinlo. 

WiLliin Iho liiHt Ion yoiirn Iho doiimndH nindo 
upon Clio Idir/iry Hidiooln bavo liiorciiHed hi 
numhor and comidoxiCy iSnoniili/ulioii in 
blirario.'i ho^uii and ho Lnkoa hold of Uic 
iinaginaCioii of LIioho hi comniorciiil and mniui- 


raohiriiiR I'oiicorns Chat llio IniROHC of Clirin are 
orRuiii/iiiR or roorRuniziiiR libraiioH and calliiiR 
for Craiiiorl or oxiiorioiicod librariaii.n lo iiiniiaRO 
Choiri Tho hoIiooIh can not give Hjiccifio Crniii- 
hig for Niicli work and can Hiipply only gradu- 
aloH willi a locnnioul bhrary CrainiiiR and 
gonorni oilnoiiiion, W’lioroiiH, Co make the nioat 
of Hiich lilininoH, a aeieiilific Hpccinliiit in 
iioodod. ProfcHHionid lilnarirH, CIioho of nicdi- 
erd, law, and lliotdoRioal iiiaCiLulioiiHj and 
librarioH of anplied Hcioiice, are in the eaiTio 
oiiHo 'riu* hoIiooIh are etdlo.d upon for a lugbly 
dilTerpiilialod jirodiioL mid do nob liavc il to 
ofTor, while havniR idoiily of demnnd for all 
Chat CUoy do ofTor. In olKer worda, iworo train- 
iiiKi and Cliftt Hpreiabzed, in needed, AnoLher 
dofcol exisla in the Hinall number of librarmiiH 
iiiHlnielud in hiblioRrapliienl nmlters IVIany 
lira iiiLore.slod, but, owing to the laok of old 
and rare hookH and inaiiufjcripCa iu Amorican 
librarirs, Co tbo eMHonluiUy practical American 
CoinporamciiL, and to tho laok of any iiistruc- 
lion or oppoiCiinity for iiiHlruclion, few Amcn- 
onii lihriirifiiiH are Hiifncieiilly vernod in or snfTi- 
onoilly apprconUivQ of Clio cultural aide of their 
work It H fltill nccoa.snry, m Clio laigeat 
libruricH, for llioflc haviiiR collcctioiifl of raro 
and early l«>nkrt iw old iwannaenpls, to call 
iiiKui Llie foroiRnei of univerflity cclii cation and 
Hchobifllie apLiLudc.i to deal with tills material. 

The iiUoroHl in the two ficldfl of flpccial 
librarioH and of bibliography lias led within 
the InflL few years Lo tho formation of tho 
Spooial Librai’iew AflaociaCion and of lhc niblio- 
grapliical Society of Aincricaj and increasing 
pTOHHVue baa ainco been bTongUt lo boar upon 
the lilirary .schools to extend thcii curricula in 
tlioHO dlroctioiiFi. 

The imnieiiBG and rapid mcrensc of libraries, 
Lhn oxLeiiHion of the library field tn cover the 
work of Slate Ubrnry CoinmiflBions, hbraricfl 
in aelioDlfi, grade, bigli, and normal; rural and 
county libraries, librnriea in state iiiBlitiitionfl, 
and the sudden rise of mimieipnl and Blrito 
IcgiHlativo refoioncc lihrarioa, and commercial 
and tpchnological libraries, call for a woll- 
coiiHidcred and fnr-aigliLed flclicmo of training 
beyond anything that ly now offerecl. 

The question of remiinoraLion eiitered into 
tho qiicfilioii of Iraining very caily Numcroua 
liljrniiaiis of sinall librnricfl, who wero without 
Hpeeinl schooling in tlieir worlt and could not 
afford to attend Che library achoolg, either 
liooiime uneasy in regard lo their Lonuro or 
ninhitlouH Lo uo prcpiirotl for better work or 
iMilter poflitioiiH, and a demand arose for ghart 
and incxiioriHive fliinimei coiuacs which could 
ho piirfliiod within Clio hmila of an obtainablo 
vncatioii oi leave of nbflcnce 

For lhn most ]>arl, auch courae.s have been 
conducted by Slate Libraiy Commiaaiona 
which Imvo aimed at the raising of lhc profes- 
flioiml level and not the loweiing of it l)y ahorfc 
cut.! to po,ntiona, they imvo had lo face the 
fact that it wna almost impossible to get 
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librariflufl of longer training nt Llic Niilarica 
offered, and ha^e tbctcCorc tried to inspire tlio 
attendanlg on the short couraca with flUiTicicnt 
Intertat to coma back for Bcvornl BiicccsHivo 
years until they fteqniro tUo equivalent of a 
yoDr’fl gaiioral coiirso. 

In the flame way tho large city iibrnncs, 
feeling unable to pay to the loweat grades of 
assjatantfl the Bdlariea required by graduntes of 
tha flchoolSj liavo opened apprentice clnsura for 
traiiiing aubardmato memberfl of llicir bIq(Ih 
E ntrance to tlicflo clnsscg is UHiiaJly by cxaim- 
imtlon, and after fiom flix to nino JiioiUliHof \ii- 
atruoLion, combined with practice, Lho apprcnliro 
la eligible to a paid position. In Home librnnes 
promotion also is gamed through oxiiminniionw, 
and the qiinliricd apprentice may icfich a miicli 
bettor position Tho only objection to Llioso 
clnascsj from the point of view of disinter ested 
flare for Jibrarianship, angea from Llio youth of 
the average appronticcj who baa not had time 
for the study and reading desirable in peraouH 
engaged in an educational work nnd who is 
not likely to get time wlicn once engaged in 
fltreuviQua dally pracliccj from Uio oGcasloiml 
laxncas of those who pass upon admissions, in 
regard to the pcraoimlity of candid a lea; nnd 
from tho reprchcnaiblc nmotico — not generally 
followed, however — of giving a goncinl loLLor 
of recoinmcndalion to apprcnliccs who can- 
not be given employment, thus enabling them 
to enter the field of general library work ivJicii 
their training has been in lho methods of ono 
library only. 

The work for which tho training class of tho 
large bbiftry By a tom propATOS is bo sped fie a 
work that itfl problcina are less comjilox than 
those of tho library schoolfl, but ns yot it has 
fftilcd, with excep lions, to attniet tho moat, 
dcflirablo local material, owing paitly Lo llio 
low ^nlai'lcfl ofTcred and partly to tho fact LJiat 
an adequate clTott IvaB not bwm made to Hob 
the work bcfoio persona dcaiiahlo as applicanls 
with the atlractiona that it iindonbtodly has in 
itself and with au appeal to tho civic spirit 
that oxiflta in many young people. M \Y. P. 
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LIGHTING OF SCIIOOLHOUSES — Uis 
now Rcaerttlly cHtaliliHlird Uml \m((i 
oricnlalioii iind uiihirulpii'd hKv ('xjioHurn llipro 
tihoidd bo 111 (‘very hclnnilrunui fnuii <m(‘ quurlor 
to one dixLb as iiuu’li gliu-H iiurfiico m door 
Hpacc, eg fifiin J2H lu lll'iwjuan' f(*cl,or glazing 
111 n room iVi IreL long niiil 521 fiM'l wldo. Tliis 
Blnndard has hccri iidopli'd in lun/il jnogros- 
sivo cfiiiTilii(‘s. VfiimlKjn iniml, howpvpr, ho 
ptuvidcd for nrrordipg to rimiuihliuiin's; less 
window spacfj will, for pxniiiiilr, bn riMiuirod 
where tlicro is a long juu'iimI of inleiisi* HiinNlnnr 
ihan wlirro lung foggy days of wiiili r nr ovon 
tho shadow of neighboring buildiiigs iiiuhL ho 
guarded against \VNierr lho sLatiilard nropor- 
liimi are adoi>trd, it ia alho nrrPHbniy Inal the 
w'indowa nro projicrL; iibired and have Uic 
best orK'iilation This is a nmllrr lo lie 
handled by the nrcbiterl, who must make Ihc 
best use of tho wall sjmer nt his disiinsal^ safe- 
guard llio PstPi’iinl apiiearaiiro of (he hiiihliiig, 
and ohdcrvo the hygieme law a afTi rlmg tho 
eye In rooms designed for Fnniary ehiKHe.s llio 
windows should be at louHt li feid (I iiicIu^h from 
the door, nnd Cor nil uiqier grades, iiieUidmg 
high schools, they should lie set J feel above lho 
Aoor. In nil ciihi'h care Hlionld be lakim lliril 
the wiiidowfl Hluiuld he higher tluiii the oyea 
of the piijnlN when sealed at Llieir (IphIch, and 
BO prevent the fiLrong light froni sinking lho 
rctiofc. The light iiriuled is that reflected into 
the eye fiom the page of the hook or work 
upon which the pupil ia engaged A Hlrong 
lighb from tho wrong dircetion will lend to 
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mftlntJjiiwtiiiniL of lliti lo Hlrnin of un- 

hygienic ^iHion, und fiil-iRiio of Mic rilmry 
miHidcn (Suw ) In luMUiou Ui huvihr 

the eye, Iho JicCCH'iUy of plrU'iiiK llif* windows 
3^ or 1 feet from Um lioor iiiid iiniinluiiimg a 
dofinUply propurUnued me it leiuh tu tui citleu- 
flioii of tlio wiii(lo\\H iieftrer to llio mling, ftiid 
one foot of ffliHi Hiufiiro iictti' iho (’(‘iliiig of a 
ih avuiUi moi’c tlum I wo (eil al 
tlio boLLom (if fi low wiiHlow, cHpeciiilly iu Lhc 
rooing on Iho gunnul floor, lunl hIIowh llio 
UftUt to b« iiKU’o tliorfiuftbly tUfluHtuL TKo 
upper pnrL of a window iiioperly e\po.H('d to 
tlic liRlit rarrii‘H it fiulloT iinohH I lie room mid 
lets il Call more direeLlv tiu the wmk ou whndi 
tlio pupih me engaged TIui inlrodiiclion of 
iron aiidiHLeel beiiiiis lu the eonHlnictioii of 
imildiUR'i iiormds of llu' extension of \^iudo\vH 
to within Hix iiielies of the rolling without any 
tlmiRcr to tlio liiiddiiig Tlio lop of Iho kIuhi 
B urfacc qukUC Lo be ul linist tv\elve feel aliuvc 
the floor, allowing eiglit feet at lenat iig the 
IcngLh or each windoiv, wil limit (he Hliglilent 
dctnmciit lo the exLoriud umieuimiec of Iho 
biiihling 

UnUfitcffil Lifjhtiriff — Window H of u hpIiooI- 
rooiu hIuiuIiI be iilneed ou one wide only. 
Where lliero an‘ wuidown on iinpo^Ko niden of a 
room, tliere can lie but one line lliroiigli llir 
room along whieli the lig[lit will bo equally 
fttifjiig from Imtli Hiden, u line, however, which 
aliifls beoailHe of the ehiuigo in rolativo light 
(iuo to the changing poMiliori of the huh mid 
other lens irnpoitaiit faeloiH Ah a leHiilt 
inipilH will Hiifler the iiiiiioyaiico of erosHlightu 
jiiid l)B aulijecL to direet niyrt of light cnii- 
tiniinlly vViiotlnw debs'l ih tlio intniduetion of 
wedges of shadow’ from the walls between tho 
wnidoWH, while the mamint of window Hpnee 
iLse.H up tins available room for blaekboiinh. 
IJniliiteial lighting alwjiyH from the left huIu ia 
llio only efiieieiit type for a schoolroom The 
windows shmilil be jdami as fm to the rear of 
tlio room as possible, with the inulliimH lu nar- 
row as jiossible, no as not to obHtiuet the light 
and tiiko iin Hjiacfl in the wall Tliiia a HoUd 
tjr blind wall of ten feet nhoiild bo left in front 
[)f Lhc wimlowH No objection can be laifled 
to this arrangement, Hinrje, as was staled above, 
tliQ only cfTentive light in a Neboolroom is ibat 
rnflccLcd from tho work with which Lho pupils 
ai’o ORDiipioil, mid the imjiils' duska am inrcly 
iicnrer Lhii tcacher'H eml of the loom than eight 
feot- The position of windows hero ilesciihcil 
ooii(ientrat(»H the light luid delivei'H it on thn 
(leaks nf the piipila 

Windows Hhonid never bo jilaeed fiieing tlio 
mipilH; whei'o they mo still found they should 
be coveriHl with opmpin curtaliiH ho fnHteiiod to 
Lho Hrush Lliiit no beiuiis of light can coma 
tliroiigli. Nor Hhoiild them lie windows in tho 
rear of a room for purj loses of light Wlioro, 
ns 111 lho south, Lliey ani ilesirablc foi^ veiitila- 
Lion, limy alioukl bo placed about eiglib feet 
from tho floor up lo tho level of tho other 
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wiiulowH, with which tlicy flliould hnrmonizc in 
Huc. They should be lunged on Lho lower aide 
ami fntttcned above with a spring catch 
Mlained gbms or an oparpie slinde may be used 
with these windows, for tho light alimihl ho 
e winded for iKo bewchi of lho teacher H 
any atterniit is nindc at decoration, a design 
of leaded gliLss will be found most snccijssful; 
but the main purpoae of llicdc wnuiowa ia lo 
allow veil Li hi lion, and ncooidingly they filioiild 
be made to o|)en aiul close easily, and set so ns 
to vTcvcut cawvH from UcaUiift \i\, 

WuHh of Mnllwm — The mtdlions, it hna 
just been stated, sliould be narrow. To this 
oilier turn has been made that they would not 
a (lord adcijuato support, a valid objection m 
the nnsc of two-.story buildings or buildingg 
of brick or Htouo construe t ion only A motal 
niiillion has, however, been devi-sed which 
Hcilvos this prolilcm. This form of miillion has 
been used with success uudci many conditions, 
Where walls aro not of necessity thick and 
heavy, part of the wciglit may bo supported 
fmui alinvc by uamg a sLcol liutcl iu addition 
to the narioiv nuillioii Tho use of the arch 
form of lintel ^Yll^elL Iransfci'a Lhc strain to a 
gr(*atci’ or less degree to the main walls iu 
fioiiL Jiiul hehind the windows is not to bo 
I'ceoinmeiideil, i)oemi‘fo it oncioaches on tho 
window sin face on both sides. TJin steel lintel 
lin.s been used iii iniiny of the largest and most 
HUCccHHfid sebool hidhbiigs in Now York GiLy 
Tho mull ion should lie wed go-shaped with 
lho edge till nod outwaid, so that a wider 
galheriiig of light is made possible by reason 
of its bovelled form, and much of lho shadow 
otherwiHO cant by Lho miillion is eliininnlcd 
OrictMum. — III tlio laLiludo of this coun- 
try It is THHeiUiid for purposes of lighting lo 
ojien ns many windows ns possilile tow’ard tho 
east or west, The east Jiglit is the beat, tho 
sou 111 is most liying and troublesome, tho 
west is good, and the north should be used 
only for rooms tlcsigned for art work in its 
various forms The ndvmUngo of tlic cast 
light is that a room may bo direcUy piiiifieci 
by tho sunlight almost hefoioachoolwork begins, 
wliilo for tho rest of the day a clear white light 
from Lho eastern sky can be olitaincd wtlioiit 
tlio glaio of the dirccL rays of the sun. With 
liglik coming from the aoiith it is nlmoat im- 
])OH.sif)lo lo keep ouL tlio direct sunshlno and at 
the same time get indirect and dilTused light 
into tlio room. WJin lever means may bo 
iiKcd, slroaks of liglit will filtei through the 
loom and Lax Lho accommodativo muscles of 
tho eyes. Wlioro thn noonday licat is a Iron g, 
afi in llui south, it will bo diflicuU lo keep out 
Lho hcat^ and at Lho same Liino not to darken 
tho room loo much, if vcntiinlion depends on 
the windows. To cut out direct flunsluiic and 
jLt Lho flamo time permit Llie air to pafis iin- 
liiiKlercd is a matter of some difllculty Yone- 
tiaii blinds have boon recommended, but Imvo 
certain defects: they are noisy, cut out the 
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bcaL light, aro rarely mi) listed to moel the 
exact demanda niul conditions, uiid. when 
rolled up, often admit jicncils of IirIU, nnd 
easily get- ovil of order. Sliding blinds are, if 
anything, oven leas desirable Tlie difliniiUy 
of providing aucccssfid blinds as screens from 
lliD smi hfla not yet been overcome 

For the primary grades achooliooins rcreiv- 
mg light from the vreat arc often moro miliH- 
fnclory in hot climates than those icceiviiig 
light from the oast, for tho day's spHsioni of 
tlicsG clnssca is usually ovci before direct sun- 
light .sLi'cnins into tlio room Uut foi the upjier 
gradeft Ughting fionv the vie'it ia k'aa doHiralile, 
since tliQ rooms arc apt in siiminor to bccomo 
iiiiconirorlably warm nflor two o'eloek. 

As low rooms ns possiblo shoiihl have win- 
dows placed on tlio north side uiilesa lliei-’ nro 
to be used for art work, or possibly as mamud 
training rooms nnd laboratoiics It is a hnfo 
rulo, then, to have as many class rooms a.s 
poasiblc facing tho cast or we.st and to utilize 
tlio space on the south foi libraiics, ofTices, 
physical nnd biological laboratories, nnd that 
on tho north for drawing, niaruial training, niid 
chemical laboratorios. Thi.s state ment will 
aufRciciitly mcUcato tho imnortauco of conaulcr- 
ing tlic lighting of school ron ms at tho Limn 
of Bcloctlng a fiito for the building. (Sco 
AnciiiTECTuiiB, School)^ SiilTicionl has been 
said to show that in tliLs country it Is best 
tliat a aolioolhouae ahoulcl bo Imdt with its 
main axis running fiom north to south in 
order that the elaasruoms, aa far ns possible, 
may be au|iplicd with light fiom tho cn.st nnd 
west Wlulo a seliool building facing at an 
angle of 45“ with the mcridlau would rccclvo 
snfHciont sunning^ and light la almost every 
Tcom. there are dis advantages connected with 
the plan which make it hmdviHablc; thus willi 
tho main axis of tho building from northeast 
to southwest those rooms looking tovravd tho 
aoutlica.st would be troubled by the long ex- 
posure to the direct rays of the sun, giving rise 
to dilHcultios alioady referred to, and witli tlio 
a^ia from soutJicasL to nortliwcst the rooms 
faciuG to the southwest would ba nffcelcd in 
the afternoon both by direot sunlight and heat 
IJ-ibkd Gloss, — The problem of lighting 
rooms too wide for the heiglit of windows, or 
those situated where sufficiGiit window surface 
could not bo obtained, or those too cloao to 
tall buildings, or ncighboiing trees, has been 
greatly simplified in rcccut years by the use of 
ribbed or prismatjc glass It has been u.scd 
most extensively in business houses, such ns 
atorea, where Jeep looma muftt get all their 
light from a restricted Iron Inge It is not 
exponaivo, and when sot high up m a window in- 
creases and dilTusoa the light in a very helpful 
way It is generally not advisable to sot 
auch glass in the lower part of windows of 
flclioolrooins, on account of the glare thus pio- 
duced. But for basements, dark hallways, 
toilet rooms, and closets it la aped ally valuable . 


Foi I'vgulnr vlaf^rouiUH il Ls moHl ealiHfiu'lory 
when jiliiceil in llie upjier half uf (be uiudous 
TIiitc are now ninny dark and gbrnmy Nrliofib 
rn 1)1 1 IN in daily u.se, wliieli roiihl hr onHiiy 
tniTiHroi'ined iiiLn widl ligliled, ciieeirul rnrniw 
by the u^io of ribbed gbl^^, w'bieh I'l coin- 
jmralivriy InexpeiiHiie In Hulwlitule for IIjd 
ordinary glaHs 

Artificial LigliLlng — IleenUKe of (liU nitua- 
[1011 of [lie roiinlry willi rifereiue lo laliLudo, 
elllnparl^ti^’e\y few jmlijir Heiinols liave liore- 
lofore nmleu ai'lilieiiil ligliliiig during Iho day 
HPiMon Ilut AH evening heboolH iiuilliply, and 
ns Htdiool buibUugs eome tu lu‘ uneil more and 
more for vannus Horial and eduniHoiial iiiidrr- 
l Ilk I Mg il is rapidly beroining ll^‘^e^‘^a^y lo 
give lliH phase of Hcliool (*i|ni|ni)eiil more eon- 
fliileialion II ih bigldy advisable, llierefore, 
that nil pliiiis for high nehnols, iiuiuuid Irainiiig 
flcliooN, ami all oilier hcIiooI building') likely lo 
need either power or liglil, hboijld have pro- 
visions for uleclne wuiiig and f^ueii fixtures as 
are neresHnry for iiuniediule uho In general 
it h Rood eeoiiimiy io Ibormigldy wire nil 
aehool buildings, \sbere Ibe probabilily ih on 
the Hide of future need for il, e.s[jeeiiillv Hiiire 
III in IS not an expeusixe uiulertaking. ^ For llie 
flame roasoiiH gas pipea ougliL lo be iiialalleflj 
for progress is rapid iiowiulayrt, nnd good 
HehoollionHos ought lo last a liuiMlred ycnrfl nr 
moro It goes willionl flaying IbnL electric 
liglitmg la imieli lo be iirefeued to gas, e\eii 
I ho ugh I he iieiv uioIIioiIh of Jiaiidluig gaa 
flamu.s iiiHuro good light I'lleelni' iiglilH give 
out but little beat, and release no bud orlnr or 
uoxioufl gnaes Tiiey rediire Ibe danger from 
fireH, are far more easily luul quickly lighted, 
require Icaa atlenlioii, and offer no daugria 
Jioin leakage, or conlauiiimlion of niiy sort, 
Tliifl cniiiiot be wnid of gaH llgblfl imdcr tlio 
moat fAvorable metlmdfl yet devised. Clay 
glvea Ibo followiiiR laido, piepaved by lhr>fes,SDr 
Lowca, which .sliowH Ihe '^Compiinilivo irygicjio 
Effcot of llluiniiiAlion per Unit of Light 
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^ But electric lighla am liar<l on I lie oy(*H, tuli- 
lieulni’ly when the lilamc'ulH am visiblt*. It ih 
iicccaaaiy, the re Caro, Lo h lucid Llie eyea fnim 
tlioHo by ground glna.s Inilb.s. or HOinn forjii_ of 
refraoLivo and diaiieiaing gloiies fliiiToiiTiding 
tho bulbfl The chief objaclion Lo the ground 
glnsa bulb ia that it iiorniils only about 50 per 
ccat of tho light Lo pass ihrougli. 
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Ah till' I mill Ilf Komc oxlondod ox|M?riiiipnLs f«p 
Uip HGhoriihimHi' (.’oiiimiSHiDn of lliiHLoa, il was 
found timt for (lin'd li|;hLiiiR " Uio inosl, huIis' 
factory rosiilH wcro oliUincil from iiiiio lIiirLy^ 
bIk ciuuiU' iKuvrr fnrty-wuU TuukhIi'ii Inmim, 
CAcli oqiiipiHsl wjlli Mm rliftiiHii]^ lirimiiaLic 
I'cfli'ctor. TIu'Hii Hliiidi'H nrii (■oiHlruijU'd of 
prismatic c<i till'd im Mio outer or iunor 
fliirfari' ivilli n while lumimd " 

VanoiiH fnriiiH of hulojilmncH liiivo hocii uhisI, 
imd the best of theso klvo koocI diftiuTHiou 
aJul at Mm Hanic tune Hlii(‘ld tlin eyew fiom 
Mm Rlnni of lliO ftlohi'H Tim rliicr pmiit, Iiow- 
ever, for pniwidenvtiim ii\ iirepariuR i>lans for 
wiring ai-hunlrooiiis, ««Horiil)ly lialii, nnd oilier 
I'oniiiH of Hko Horl, ih to hco llinl llu* wires am 
propn'ly placed nod tUi\L hwMvIu'h lue cdu- 
vcmcjillv arranged holh for power and liRlds 

In villapca and country dhlnrls not yet 
aiipphrd with idodnc liKhtiwR uurrnUa, Min 
acdylpiifi liRlitiiif? lion proved very lielpful, 
Tlii.i Ras, winch in made bv briiiKiiiR cnieium 
cnilnile into eoiilad wKli wider, pives n 
liiillianl while lipht and liiiniH (piiUi r(‘friilarly 
It IH iioL exjieiiHiVT to inHlidl Hiieji pinnta, mid 
wlicrc a eoiiiiiaralively eheap and a very effec- 
tive RU8 jllundiiiiiit ]H needl'd, thm fonii in lo 
bo rccoriinieiided H lias, however, the din- 
advaiilaReH and daiiRiTH of iid aueh ilhininmnln 

F U 1 ) 

See Aucjutki tuiii:, Hc'iiool, and Mio refer- 
enoes Lhero Riven 

LILLE, UNIVERSITY OF. — AlthoiiRli oh- 
tabliNlied o-h a iinlverHily only as leoeiitly na 
laDh, ihiH inHtiUUmn directly hucceeded the old 
univcrHily at Doiiai which had heeii rounded hy 
Papal Hull in 11501) and HAiidioned hy Philip II 
of Snniii m 1502 There were livefaeullicH: of 
tlicoloRy. civil law, canon law, nicdiciiio, and 
iirlH. Tlie iinivci'hiLy waH intended lo aicin 
tlie rise of PioleataiiliHin in the Low Louii- 
tricH Tlio con li unity of organualum and work 
wiis not liroken l)y Mie eliaiiRo of the inlcia of 
rimulerfl in tim nuRii of Lnuifi XVI A decline 
act in (hiring the oiRhteeiilh ccuLuiy. and in 1703 
the univiTHiLy was closed by Najiolcon, and in 
the rfiorRniiiiinlloii of IHOO only the fneulLy of 
Ictlcifl wnH realorcd, to lio chmed aRain from 
1820 iiiitd 1851 At Llie latter dale n faculty 
of nicdiciim wan added, and in 1805 a faculty 
of law III 1875 a faculty of medicine niul 
pharanicy wan CHtabliNhcd at Lille^ wliilhcr tlio 
oMiei faculties were tnuiNfeiTeil in 1887. In 
1800 the Covii' fneuUleH weie lecOKUiKod m a 
iiniveiHlly The eiirollirmiitof aludenlHin iOIO 
wnH 1075 (law, 5(17; mod mi no, 3 OH; plunniacy, 
100; Hcveuce, 1135, letlerH, 200). For the 
picHciil oi'Rani/^ation hpii Pa an on, Euikjation 

IN 

LILY, WILLIAM (1108-1522). — The wri lor 
of Llie aiilliori/rd Lnliii craininar which for 
many generationH waii to LuRland what for a 
thousand yearn DonnLUH (g.e ) won to Europe 


Lily wiia born at Odihara, near SoiiLIiampton, 
c- llOH, and was educated at Mamklen Col- 
IcRc, Oxford, where CfroByu ((^ e.) Icctuied on 
IhcoloRy Lily iuleiKlcd to enter the pricBU 
knod, and Look a pilgrimaRo to JmiBalcm; but 
hecnnic convcrLcfl from llm pricflMiuotl of 
cochwiiwLieiam to tlio miniatiy of IcarniiiR. and 
catered with onUimiaam into Iho stucly of 
fire ok At Iloiiiu he b United under jSulpilius 
and PomponuiH LroLus iSnbliiuH, ao aa lo rnnka 
himself a IhoroWRh LalinisL When Lily rc- 
Luriicd lo Loudon, ho was ranked, ivilli Grocyn 
and ^ Linacro (qq.v ), among the cnriieat of 
KiiRlish llenaiBsnncc Ctreciana niirl LatiiiialH. 
Ahoiit 1512 Lily waa upiiouitcd hcadinastGr 
of Colot’a fouiulfllion of St. PaiiPb iScliooJ, Lon- 
tlon, mi oITico which he held till hia death in 
1522^ Lily's fame nu a HchoolmnHtcna eclipsed 
by his nuthoritalivo Lo/i« (riammaT. For an 
account of this hcc Latin Lanouage. 

F. W. 

Roferencefl . — 

oj Nalionnl Biography 

PEU1LI.KIIAT. Aldbat. Jofiii Ufy, Cotilnbutioji d f'/fw- 
toirc de !a /ifcridiesn nec en AnoJeterre (Cftinbriclge, 
1010 ) 

Lumiff, J II Li/fl of Dean Colet (London, 18ii7 ) 
s\otes (itid Queries, fllxlli Sriica, Yol II, pp <141-442 
iiiul40W(l2. 

McDonkij,, M I*'. 8. A /fis/orv of SL Paul's AchooL 
(Ix)ii(inii, 1000.) 

Wathoh, Iohtbm English Qrawmar fiahooh up ta 
IQQO, olia IV, ivl, xvli. (CambrlclBa, IDOB ) 

LIMBN — ThiN leiiii ]m been introduced 
into recent paychologir.nl diHcufl.sioiin ng a flub- 
Htitvito fur Lho onrller lerm " threahoid,” which 
was employed to iudkatc that degree of n 
AenHnlion whieli is juBt perceptible. Thus, 
when unc boRiriR with a very faint nir vibration 
which IS not porCDptiblc lo the ear and Rrad- 
ually increases its inlonaity, ho iiltinmtely 
reaches lho Ihrcshold or iimcii of llic sDiiflatiQii 
or tho point at whioh a Bound is just audiblo, 
Hicrc arc also liinens of dilTci’enca, tliat^ is, 
after A aoiind huB reached a certaiu in ten ally, 
if it ia Rradiially changed so aa to become more 
or IcBH intense, the point is reached at which 
tho diffcicnco in intenflity is juab noliccnblc. 
Sound flcivt'B na a good example, but nil forms 
of sensory oxporience exhibit limcn values in 
fliuiloRouH faBhion. C. H, J. 

Boforenca; — 

Titcuhheh, E. D, JiJxpcnmcnfal Payc/iolDro, (Novf 
York, lOOS.) 

LIMITS — A lojHQ ucccaaaiily met in nn 
elmiieiiliiry way in tlic sliidy of piano gcomoliy, 
find one that forms the subject of scieiilino 
Rtudv Lii Lha calculim, iu lho theory of itmLioanl 
nuniLci.s, niid claewhero in more advanced 
inatheniatica. Tho term la cUfTicult of siiimlo 
delinitloii, hut is eaiily illuatrated For 
example, tlin length of a circle ia, nnd may be 
dofineri na, tlin limit of the inacribed or circiim- 
Bcribcd regular polygon of ii Hides j aa n iucreaEcs 
iiidcrnutoly. Siinilaily, the liniifc of the sum 



LINACEE, THOMAS 

of tho scries 1, J, i, • ■ • , wn cniily >'0 
shown to bo 2. Ti»G foHowing (loriiiitioJi iinn 
been auggcslcd l)y Profcaaor J. W Youhb oh 
one tlmfc ja ns aimplo as enn rrusonaldy bo 
expected: Lut O be nny linearly nrtlercil 

chss, and let Iba vftiiaide x re\KCReul any 
olcracnt of this clnsa. A HORincrit of «uHi Ji 
class may b& defined as Lbo cleiiieiitH of I In* 
claaa wliioh lie between two Riven ehoiiriilH of 
tho class, fiivon an clomoiil a, wliieli iiet’d 
not be itsoir nn olomeut of the 0, biiL 
which ia ordered with reference to G Ht iimy 
bo an Dlemcnt of a linearly ordcTisl Huss iV 
confcaming 0), a iicigliborliood or viciniLy of a 
ia defined ns any floginonb of the clnsa 0 unch 
that a lies between two clementa of Huh hi'g- 
ment Tho element a is then m\i\ to U' ii 
limit element of tho cla.w C, provided every 
nDiRhborhood of a eoiUmna elemciUa of G/' 

The practical quealiou for the lencher nf 
blgkachaol matUciuatica la this, whom alioiild 
the anbjcct bo introduecdj and liow cxtciiHivcly 
alioiild it bo treated? 

Ill reply, it accina nt present to be tlic feelinc 
of the great majority of teachers in Hie Umleu 
States that no scientific trcnlmcnl of linn la 
should bo attempted in tho hipli hcIiooI. In- 
commcnaurablo qiiantUica ((/.y) nro mnv not 
gonernlly rcGommondcd foi pupils of this 
pmdo, and pTiiotically the only need for Hm 
idea of limit la found in tho Ireatiinuit of Hio 
cirdo and tho rouiul aoUds. For Lina treat- 
ment nothing ia lequirod boyond tho itleu of 
limit, ft strict dcfinibion like tho one givoii 
above not being neccaaaiy Tlicoroiiia leliit- 
111 g to limits are usually postponed on 111 Iho 
caloulna is reached, when the needs of tho 
subject and tho maturity of the student demand 
and permit Lhcir introduction D 13. 0 

UNACRE, THOMAS (14007-1524). — 
inaniat physician; rcceivod bis early education 
at Gaatorburj^ pi ob ably at tlio aoliool oC the 
monaatory of Ghriat Cliiirch, under William do 
Selling, who had viaiLcd Italy Liimeic then 
went to Oxford, and in 1484 was olectctl 
Fellow of All Souls. About MB.") -14 80 Lin acre 
went with Selling to Italy, and nt Plorcnco 
was under the instruction of Polilmn and 
Dcmotrina Chalcondylns Ho met llcrmolaus 
Barbarus at Rome, and Aldus the printer at 
Ycnice. At Padua he stayed long enough to 
gradnato as Doctor of Medicine. It js clear 
tliat liQ muat have remained Bcveral ycata ui 
Italy. He had already begun a translation of 
the book on tlio S'phei'o of Prochia fiom Greek 
into Latin, and tlua was comiiictcd or rovised 
m England, and published liy Aldus at Vcnico 
in HOD, being the first work of tho llciiaissaiico 
influonco done by an Englishman Linaoro 
feettlcd nt Oxford, and was Inoornoratcd M D 
and lectured, probably, on medminc, though 
ko taught pupua Greek, c.g, Sir Thomaa Moro 
(g.tf.). In 1601 ho waa tutor to King Henry 
Vlll'fl 80 U Arthur, and romoved to Loudon; 


UNACUM, THOMAS 

and ill l.'iS'l, IngfdluT wi(h J L VivrH (7 p,), 
wan LnUn Inlor mid plnsiriiin lo iho Pnncc/ia 
Mary, for whom ho wrolr nil rh'riiciUnry Iwilin 
llrnmiimr— Hu' /induiirnbi f'f'rninipjnlin,i (dale 
not kiiowiO. Many rdiiinu^^ nf Hu- liwlimrula 
al^<0 eimUiu VurV I)c Untwn*' Puftiix, nujigH. 
lioiiH for HVHleiiialir nmluiR rind roiii|ioMlion 
Liiiucrr rcri-in'd ri loiiubi r of rrf-li'*iusUi-;d 
njijiriJiiliiirnrH, mioiiRh hr iirolmbh ilid 101 work 
ill Huuii 111 ITilS hi- fiiiiiob'd llir I ‘olirgn nf 
Phy^iir-iJiiiH, nhirji in lh<^ liml iiiHluiirr lu Id iia 
iiKTliiiRH ill Ills hiJiiH* in IChiRhlridrr Slrcrl, 
l^ondiin lie also In ^(ounl Rn al la'iiefnrliuiiH 
on till' IJiiivi THiry of Oxford. 

In Ifil? hi* lurin d liH llrfi-k wHiiIick In use 
for Hu* iinr|nj.*<i'M of Jiih iirofi-'t^rjoij of fninlicinr, 
and IruiiMuled from Gn-ek iuio l.nhii Hio brat 
six IiooLh Ilf (iah-ri’h PrSntnlnlr Tvetula (ffco 
(UuiN ) lu ITiHi thm v'lftH foUo\M<d iw i\ Muuiftr 
IraTnlalinn of (luloiiV Mfffnulin Mrttnuli, a 
grenl undorhiking. In I.V21 In* IranHiaUul 
Gah'ii'H I)c Trmprrnmft\ii<i, 11 \iork of Hu* fir/it 
imiiorliiiuM* in Il4 liiMloru-al iJiniiriu'o, ono of 
lh(* ba.s(*H of lli<* iiHvvIioIngy of iiu-rlipMii Arid 
Ucmii‘^H!UU'i< liiUH With regard In tin *'!• Iraiif- 
ialioiis fioni ('lii*<Mnil nicdicnl wrifcTHi Dr, J K. 
Payno roiimrkH Hinl, in npih* of drawlmckH, 
Hie rovival of rhi^r'ii /d iru'dn ino h d " iinnic- 
diatoly In Hn* mvixal of aiirLtoinv, of Inilriiiy, 
iiiul ivf i'lu4iu'id nu'dmiio' us i>TngTi'-''iv»'si‘iniriH, 
and nnidiiml rrsilIlM ipnlo roiiijiiirabb* In llioj^o 
AHerilU'd t<i Hu* Ui-uuK-niiu-i* lu <uhvr sli-\iarl- 
inenls of kuowbnlgr/' (MluT ninlu'ul IniriH- 
iiiliojiH iiilo Lalin from Hio (irnk of Galen 
innde by Liimcro an* of ]f'*is iniinirfanci' In 
1524 li(* publiHlnn) Ills ))t' Abm ndnhi »Vtrf^rhirrt 
Latim iSVnmmiH. Tim work win uiijiunmlly 
written at Ih^* nninrsl of Coirt lo In* uHi d in 
St PaiiVn Hciionl, buL was found Ino coiiqiro- 
hciiHive anil regardiil ah uiiHiiilabli* for tlio 
capacUii'H of ImyK Ooh't riilo])li'd a brief 
RiaiiiiTmi' (/EdUift GnA/i) drawn ii]) by liuiiHoir 
aud Lily (7 u ). Tins lueidenV emmed u quanel 
between Liiiiiere and Colei, wiiieli hir/isiium iiiN 
flueeessfuUy tried Cu w*Ule Tin.' Hr h'rneiidota 
j5/ruchrra is not an onliniirv RraiimiaLieul nrcl- 
(lonco, but an nceounl of Liiiaen-'H inKfHln'riURfl 
in Hio way of illustralioii frnm all Hoiirres 
placed under llui lieadiiigH of iho jiiiits of 
Bpoecli. Tlio sigiiitieaiieo of Hu* work is tliat 
it ia tlip a|)pUeaHou of lln* iiiduelive niotliud 
io philologieal and gnimiiniHeiil piirpoMea, and 
fihoivH a eoinnmiul over aulliorn and 11 power 
of ]>uTpoHi-ful mnUiindnioiiH eUaUoii, in both 
Lathi and Greek, wliiidi was onlliely now to 
Englaiul in lii'il. In Ihe aeeund \mrL nf Uw 
book Liimeio eiUern upon eoiiHlriieliuii in roin- 
l)o.siLion, ami oxpiiuiulu the use, with e-Xiunpli'H, 
of figijip.s nf Hjieecli. 'Pho In Hi Hretion is eiilirely 
given lo Greek coiiHlnnilion.s, and Hiu bock, 
therefore, iiinrka tho firnl ])ijblhhed Greek 
fltiidy in ICn gland, F W. 

RefflroQCDH 1 — 

Dic/ion(irj/ of ffatwnal DuH/ranhu, art l>y J, P. Pay 11 c, 
conUnmuE a blbliOKraplnpiil ac,erj\mt of I.inncTe'a 
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LINCOLN, ALMIRA 


LINE OP IIEGAIID 


Oran\TnnrA nnd 111 cl r rolnlinii lo Uto iSl. rnul'n 
tJmininur 

JoilNflimi J- N Tho Life of Thomas Lwacre, Kd by 
U, (IravcH. (London, ISdR) 

Payne, J Infrodurium to the /^araioii^o Itnpnnt nf 
^ipmrro'ij TTamhiioti of OaUn, De TcmjiemmenhB 
(OinbridKO, JfWl,) 

Seed oil Ml F, Or/ord litformcn^ (London, 1B87.) 


LINCOLN, ALMIRA. — flee I’liELra, Al- 
mira Lincoln. 


LINCOLN COLLEGE, LINCOLN, ILL — 
A CO u<l II fa 1 101 ml liiHUliilion (jhiirloml in 1^105 
In lOOl Hie clini ler wns amoiuloil, making Uio 
collDgo a roiiilitufuL memlior of Lho James 
Millikea UnivoMily ((/ y ). Prop ai a lory, col- 
legiate, normal, imiiic, and cloculioii depart- 
inonts are malnUiined. Tho college coiifera 
tliQ degree of A. II., 13 8., and Pli.B., on comple- 
tion of tho appropriate courrioa. The degrcea 
of A.M and M H aro given after one year of 
gradiiato work, of which ono woinoster must 
he in residence. The faeiilty coiiHials of 
sovcnLcen mombera. 


LINCOLN MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN — A coedu- 
oalionnl insLilullon founded in 1HI)7 to provide 
liiglicr f due a lion foi tho ik*oj) 1 c of tho inoiin- 
taiiiB. Prcimralory courses and doinestio 
Hcienco, comiiK'rciiil, rnuaie, elocution, art. 
piinliiiR, iiiduBtrinl, ngri ciiUnral, normnl ainl 
collcgiato departments aic maintained. Coiirars 
loailing to lho degrees of A.H., H.S , and Miia. 
D aro olTcrrd. Them in ii faimlty of twciity- 
oight inomberrt TJie eniollmont of studenta 
\\\ lOll'ltlli WIU4 301, The Lmcolu Momoiial 
IloapiUl nnd the Lincoln Memorial iMcdical 
Collfgo, both of Knoxville, arc afllliatcd. 

LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, CHESTER 
CO., PA. — An iiiHtibiibion for the higher 
cducalioii of the negro race, almrtercd in 18fi4 
as Ashinun Inatitutc, the present title being 
adopted in 1800. Collegiate and tlieoloBical 
departments aic in am tallied; the former is 
niulcnominational, the latter is under the con- 
trol of the Preaby tori nil Church. Tho ic- 
nuiremonta for cntinnco to tho college aro 
(if teen umts of high aohool work. An arts 
couisD is ottered, leading to tho A.D degree. 
In the tlioologicnl department atudenta arc 
admitted to blio regular courso if they liayo 
already puisucd a college arts coutbo or its 
cquivalont. The degree of ST.D, la granted. 
Tlio onrollmenL of studciitB m 1011-1012 wna 
134 in UiQ Rollogo and forty-llirco in tho theo- 
lo(j;ical aom Inary. Tho faculty conalala of 
thirteen mombcia, 

LINDNER, GUSTAV ADOLF (1828-1887). 
— An Austrian educator; was born at Rozdn- 
lowib7i in Boheinlnond studied at tho University 
of Prague. In 1354 he beoanic a teacher at the 
gyinnaaium of Cilli in Styria, wlioro ho wrote 


lijs LehThich dcr Psychologie /di iUz/fcfsscAufen, 
(Tczlbook of Psychology for Secondary Schools^ 
1858 ) Tina hook, ns well ns hia Logic, winch 
soon followed, is still Inigely used in Austrian 
schools. In 1871 ho was appointed diiccLoi 
of the llealgymnnNiiim at PracliaLltz in Bo- 
hemia, and Muon afterwards put in charge of 
tlio (j/i'ch teaclicia' seminary at Kuttenberg. 
Ill this po.silion ho publisliod two textbooks on 
gciunivl mKhmloloRV and gcncvnl pedagnBy, na 
well aa his ICmyklopddisrhcB Ilandbuch der 
Jirzichwiqskandc (aee Encyclqi«f.dia.b Ok ' Edu- 
cation). lie wa.s also the editor of a sciies 
of pedagogic classics, for which he trmislatccl 
tho DCdachca il/fl|7na of Comcmiis. In 1878, 
when the University of Prague was split into two 
inaLitutioiis, aGeimaiiand a Czech, hewaa called 
ns piofc.s.sor of pliiloaopJiy nnd pedagogy to the 
Czech iiinvcrsity, where he taught until liia 
dentil, 

Lindner wns largely inatruincntnl in intro- 
cluciiig the Herbal tinn psychology and pedagogy 
into AiLStnaii aclioola. Dcaidos the booKs spoken 
of above, lie published a nunibei of nhilosophical 
and pedagogic wii Lings, among will oh may be 
incnLioncd; I ulrodudion lo the Study of Philos- 
ophy, 1800, The PTobkm of Happiness, 1808, 
and Coii/nfmfzons to Social Psychology (Ideen 
zur Psychologic der Gescllschafl als Qrimdlagc 
der Sozialicmensehajl, 1871). F. M. 

Keforoncea i — 

Fiiiocir, F Z}ioi;rapAi'cii dsferreichiBchcr iSeft if fui flan rr. 

(Viornft, 1807.) 

Ubin, W. Enci/K}opad\ichc9 Handbuch der PUdagogilfi 

LINDSLEY, PHILIP (1780-1865) — Uiii- 
yoTsity prcaulent; gTadunttd from Princeton 
in 1801 For three years lie tauglit in the 
Bchoola of Now Jciaey, lie wns tutor and pro- 
fessor at Princeton from 1807 to 1824, and presi- 
dent of the Univeraily of Nnshvillo from 1824 
to 1850. lie wna active in the work of the 
early American cclucalioiml associationa, and 
published numerous articles on eduoatiQiial 
aubjccta He wna ono of the early advocates 
of normal schools for the training of Loachcra. 

W. S M. 

LINE FORMATION IN SCHOOL ROOM. 
— See School Management, 


LINE OF REGARD, — A single point to 
which both eyes aro directed is called the fiica- 
lion point or the point of regard, Tho lino of 
legard, is, then, an imaginary lino pnasiiig from 
tho center of lotatioii of tho eyeball to tho point 
of regard. Tho two lines of regard, in any act 
of binocular fixation, thus form im angle at tho 
point of regard The teim piano of regard is 
applied lo tlio plane passing through both lines 
of regard. Both the eoncopts line and plana 
of regard arc used in deaorlbiiig or calculating 
tho possible movements of the eye. 

R. P. A. 

See Eye, 
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LING, PETl IlliNllIK 


T,VrK\t.\llY <’KNSGIIRI1U’ 


Rfiferenca — 

BciiAEtLii, E A Textbook of Phu<noloaj/> Vol IJ, l»P 
1030 if. (Now York, 1000) 


LXNG, per HENRIK (1770-1830) — TIip 
founder of the Swcdi.ih or Liur ayiiteni of p,ym- 
nnalicg; wn^ horn m SmftliiiKl, oiio of Jho 
eouthci'o jirovincca of Sweden, NoV JO, 1/70, 
Ho waa educaled in the hif?hrr clariHionl Hidiool 
at Woxio, wliero liQ diaiiiifiUiNliL'd Inmaolf l)y 
ilia " mental ability, atioiiR individimlity. 
firm, nnyieldinR will, niul tecklcaa eiUcviniftO.' 
Hq was diamiaaed from Ihofichool, with oLlu'ra 
of Ilia comrades, in November, 1702, for Homo 
broach of aohool diHciphiie Not iiuicli is 
known regarding his life in the next aix v 
except bhnb ho wna a student at Lund 
Upanla univeraities, where he atudird llieology 
and modern langnagea Prom 1700 lo 1801 
he aLiidied philology at Ihc University of 
Copenhagen, and engaged in literary work. He 
WTolo in French, Gernmn, and Danish, tiann- 
latcd tliQ poem RtfWer’a Death by Johnniios 
Evald into Swediah, and wrote in Danish a 
three-acb comedy. The Eimous Man 
During the years of hia stay in Copcnbngon. 
Ling frequented a fencing eehool conducted 
by two Frenchmen, and tliorc acquired great 
skill ill the arb of leiieing. Ho also a blended 
a private TuTnanstait cowmolal by Naehtcgnll, 
wlioro lie took up gyinnaslien with prciib 
cnfchualaam. lu 1801 Ling waa appointed 
fencing master at the UnivcraiLy of Liind. 
Besides fencing, Ling also lauglit riding and 
vaulting He icinnuicd at Lund until 1812, 
when he waa appointed teacher of gymnnaticH 
at the Royal Aoadomy in ICarlbcrg near 
Stockholm Soon after taking up his work at 
Karlboig, ho conceived the idea of fonnibng 
in Stocklialin a royal Central Inshtiilc for 
the training of tenchera of gymnastics. The 
Institute was opened in 1814, with Liiig ag Ua 
director, and la still in oxisLcnco Ling taught 
gymnastics at ICailbcrg until 1825, and ho 
ictained the post of di rector of the Royal 
Central Institute from its foundation in 1814 
until his death in 1839. In 1895 ho was 
elected to membership m the Swcdisli Academy, 
and waa given the honorary titlo of Professor 
and the decoration of the Urdcr of the North 
Star by ICing Charles XIV 


enrs- 

anil 


Ling behoved that gymnastics had n liglilful 
place in education, medicine, and national 
defense. He had studied anatomy and jiliysi- 
ology at the Umvcraiby of Lund, and tried to 
base hia system and teachings upon rational 
and Bciciiuac foundations He did not leave 
any complcto Lreati.so of hm system of gym- 
naalics His clucE works arc, IVic (iciicrat 
Principles of Gummstica, published in 1840 
by Ins pupils, Licdbcck aud Georgii; Regula- 
tions for Gymnastica to be Used in the Army. 
published in 1836; and InstrucLions in Gymnas- 
tics and Bayonet Exercises Jot BoldicrH, nub- 
liahed in 1838 G. L M 


Refcroncca — 

llAiirviii.i. 1- M PeUf llrnry Liufr i1ji K^rilinlj 
f I j jiiiiMiuri li, Aou man Vhumal /.'dif r/if i ■ /f c* 
nett', \’<»l 1, pu J 1 I (Ih')il I 
Lronauii I 1/ Tir lit link Linu, and Imh .Sm 1 1 
nl \\w KlnikUnPij Ni»niiAl r'llimvl nf I 
Amcnrfin !*fiy^irnl i iittratwn Urkiru, Vnl j;\’ 
l>p i;J7 JM (llHll ) 

LIP-READING — 1 \v, Kiiiu vudn of. 

LIPPE, PRINCIPALITY OF. EDUCATION 
IN — iSeeClnuMA^Y, Iviutia'ihin in. 

LIST SPELLING — Sen Si-Ki.i.ivci 

LITERARY CENSORSHIP * Early Period. 
— The prarlicn of Hupervising, rc'^lni'liiig, or 
proliiliiting llio e\|jn'‘-‘d(ih of inlrllridurd ron- 
euphuim or the dih'iennniiii'm uf iduiH is 
ns old ns tin* orgiuii/nlioii of Honidy ilsHf 
•Someone bolding ruiLlu»rify oi Haiiniiig aiillinr- 
ity was always mnly to ubjerl U) the free 
ciieidalion of iilenn as tiirratninig danger lo 
exiHting iiiHlitulnuis, religious or pnhticnl 
Till) two earliest niillioiitieH ri'i'ogiii/eil by men, 
lhatof the ruler, wliellier of the fniiiily, l)ie elan, 
or the State, and that of the priest, the rejire.neii- 
Utivoof tliu a(U'e|)ted leligioii, Were e(|Urilly in- 
terested in retuiniiig eontrol over Ww direr thin 
aud Iho ov.pre^HMm of thought In tlie earliiT 
coinnumitieH, riolitinil riml religioiis jiiithority 
wero freipieiitlyeoiubmed iii thesiuni' imln irluuL 
It IH probabli! Hint in these Hlalen Ibe eoiiteiilioii 
for an auLlioritative eoiHrol of n|iiiiioTi rented 
chic/ly upon the risk that herelinil iiHeiaiieeH 
might iiiterfcm willi the pubbe peiiee 

Tile enrlieHl method of l»lil>1i(‘atloii was iii the 
form of the lectmo or reeiliil A eeiiiiniHliip 
or conbroi of llm utter an ees of tin' ieelurei 
could ho exercised by the MTy m in file met hod 
of proliibiluig llm lectin'e, and, ui ease of eon- 
tuiimcy, of iiupriHfUiliig or killing I bo l(•eLure^. 
The deciHJim of tlie aiitliorUies at Atbeiin in 
400 I) (; lliat Socrates must lie put lu di^alb, 
19 often roferred lo as punmldy llio rniliest 
recorded cxamplo of censorship by the Stale. 
It ia cerLuiti Liiat no orgiinizcd oflieial rennur- 
eliip ever riimo into exisle nen in (Ireece The 
ubiioaopbciH and tim pools appear lo have 
lectured and writ ten wit hunt liii id ranee and 
witlioul auper vision, 

An early examnlo of the influenrt* of the 
Chrisliau Cliuirli for Dm rcHtrietioii or pliiniiia- 
Ljon of objecLionaldo literaLine is deHcrlbed in 
Acta xix, 19: Many of Iheiii also wliieh 
used cnriouH arts luoiiglil their ImoKs together 
and binned them before nil men " Tins was 
frequently cited in later eentiiries by iipliohlerH 
of Lba cennovrtlpp uolioy of the ('liuveU of 
Uomo. Ccrlnin of Ine morn nrliHlieally piinlcd 
Gdilions of Ihfl Index (for instanee, the fiisl 
Roman edition of the Index of 1758) eon lain, 
ns a vi^netto title, a repicHeiilation of PiiuJ 
casting into tho fiamoa Liic iiooks of magic, 
and beneath tho print the verse from Aota, 
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The wliole Lhoory of eliiirrli an I lion I y ami 
of cTiroiiiiiiniiiraliuii for f[iHri'i;ar4l of Hiicfi 
niilhorily wan ri i mil lor of hIow tlovohnimi'nL 
lliroupli iho (Iml folltiwod IIm« proafliiriK 

of Hi. Paul It wan, iii fm'l, mil unhl llui 

fiixLroiiLli roiiliiry LIml Ihoio ciiiiir iiiLu oxihL 
cuco anything Hint roiilil hi* nillrrl a coiiHur- 
flhi]) poliey or any iilU'iiii)l iit a ^^ruiTal reiiHor- 
flliip Hyalmii; liiil froin ihi* mirlmhl porioihnii llm 
history of Liu* (’Inni'h, Mien* rire itisIiuk'I’H of 
condeiiiTjalioiH <if imlividiiiil nmiIitm, ami of 
proliiliilmiiH, Limler ki'Vito penullii'H, of iIk* 
maiiihihhiiff ar of Hip ilisinhuliori of piirliriiliu 
\uirkH. Thosp iiroliilulioJiH uro UHiiall.^ Um 
Tf.Hult of imo of Uii* HiTii's Ilf Imtcp nnilrovcrHiM 
about (lo;j;iiiii that HmraoLiTii'ml Iho ciirlipr 
cpiiLui'ii'.i of the Churpli Thoy PinaimLi* for 
llio iiKjHl purl from ooiimuh, hul Ihoy aro 
occasion ally issuer I ilirpclly hy tlip Pnpo or liy 
local hiiliojis III riTlaiii oa*iPH^ llipy take* Ui(i 
form of ail iiii|jcTial (‘dirt, hntoM'ii in llirhe llio 
iiiilmlivc roinc.H fioin a coum'il Ii ih proh- 
ftblr lliiiL Liu* iiifluoiico 4'i(lu*r of llio nmiu'ilH or 
of the* Rnippror in tPHlru'linff Hip imilliplicU' 
lion 01 di si 1 dull roil of irnlin^s that had Iipp/i 
cundpimipd was not pITi'pIivp Tlu* cdiols 
and diTiPi'n nmst In* consuliTcd ui repiTHoiil- 
in^ ail 4'Xpi'p\**ion of oiiiiiioii I’uiiiiPPli'd wilh 
flonip oiip of Uip hillpr llipdlonipal PoiilrovfTriU H 
of llip ilay, riillipr iliiiii m rp^iiliilioTiH lo Im 
pii forced. Tlipn* wiih, in fuel, no iiimdiiiiiTy 
for llip piifoicpiupiil 'I'lip W4iik of I In* f’opj- 
iiif? HPrihi'.H Piiuld Tiol In* Hiipprvisfd, ns was 
IuhsiIiIp hiU-r for Un* ojiiTalioim of llip puiiUTs, 
nod Ihi* ninritihci ipls (‘oiihl 1 m* imnscd from liaiid 
lo liuTid iiiiioiiK I 111! HiM’liiriiniH witlioul llio 
iiilprvioiUoii of II liookHliop 
AomQQ Emplro ' Thmr nro iiisliiiirps of 
lilpriiry cpiHoisliip on llio part of lln* iinpprial 
aiillifjiilu's of Uniiip lipfijip lli(! iimtUulioii of 
llio Clii'mLmii (Mmim'Ii 'J'Iiuh TrinilUH rpinarkH 
Dull Au^^nshiH was On* liiHl rulrr wlio umlor- 
look lo punihli u \uiid ^\ii(lpii or Hpokpii, lliiil 
ifi lo Huy, a \uinl uiiripcdinpaiupil liy aelimi 
The law of lli(* Uoinaii R4<[)uidic liiul ri'iiognizud 
as dPHPrviii^' of pniiislimpiiL only primiuid 
dccdH, but Lin‘ Kinporor hrouRliL lliV nulliorily 
of tiip law lo hear njion MTilin;i:ii dpacnlipd UH 
libollouH or acainlalouH {lihclU famosi) Up 
orrh*i(*il, lor inHliiiu‘Pj liial Llio wriliiiRy of 
LahiuiiiiH Hlioiild lip publiply huruoil. IIih 
fiuccc.HHfir TiljpiiiiH isHUi'd a nidi BtroiiRor rpnii- 
Intion For the Niipitvi*uoii of uiidiHripliiipd or 
iiiHUlioidiniilp wri(iii|;rH, ('ipimiliuH ('onlim 
was dnvmi from liin oppupalion ami hit to (Iii* 
Ihroin^U povnrly for lln* oITpiiko of Hpenkini? of 
(laiuH ('iiMHiuH AH lln* 'MuhI Uoinuii.” Hih 
wrilirii»H wpru ordprcil lo ho Imriipd by llio 
icilih*. 'racdim npi'iikH wilh acorn of lliiiso 
who, 111 Uip poHiPhsloii fif a hlllo mompiilnry 
power, nmlprLiikp lo piuhIi uiiL opiiiioiiH not 
111 accord wiLh Ihpir owner lo piovpnl aiich 
oniinoiis from hpiiiK handed down lo poHloiity. 
The of VpijiiiLo wero pruliibitod by 

Nero. Con ceil ling UiIr prohibilion, TncitUB 
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wril ps: " So loiif^ as I lie poaaesgion of thcac 
wriliiiRH was a I Lorn led by danger, they woro 
pagprly Honglil iiiid read, when tlioro was no 
Iniigpr ariv (liflicnlty m nee u ring them, tlioy 
fell into ohlivbii " Tliiw statcmpiit of literary 
comlilioiiM UTulrr llie early IhnpirD aliowfl a 
ciirioUH rPHPinblamjo lo the rcsulh which ob- 
liiiiu'd IhnmghoiiL Europe foiirlocn cenLurioa 
lal(*r Tlio books which were foimnlly coii- 
demiipil and I he lilies of which weio placed on 
I lie Iwlvt oliLaimjd an ndvorliscnioiit which 
H(‘curp(l for lliem a decided iidvjvulacG over 
woi'kH of tin* sanui general eliarnnler Lhat hiid 
not b(‘pn forliiiialo enough lo be picked out 
for reprobalioii An edict ascribed to Domi- 
Imn oidprpd llmL the likslorian Hcrmogcnca 
and any book doaler.s who nasiated in the dia- 
Iribidiori of ccrUiii wrilinga of his which Imd 
liljL'h'd Iho Emperor sliould be crucified. 
St* V pros and certain other bis hops Jiialinian 
dpjiospd from ofTicp, because they had been 
lo III lliuir Huperviiioii of btcraturo and had 
lipriiiittod Ihe wide eirculaUon throughout 
llip realm of iirolnbilcd books and of poiiiicioiis 
UTiling.s 

Calhollc Church. — With the development 
of 1 )m' (Jliuicli of Uonip to the ccclc-siuHt]' 
nil liPudHliip of I he civilized world, the claim 
for lliP auporviiion of literature and for tlie 
niJiliol of Hie producllons of authora was 
iiHsprled hy ihe ClniiPli an the Icgilimntc buc- 
et'HHor of llip Imppnul authority The carlicat 
iiiirl nioal Hw'CPiiiiig feii.soialiip of the Chrmlian 
( linin' h iH jirolmhly llial contained in tha 
Aposlnlic which pni'poil lo have 

lip p II wrilRm liy St C'loincnL of Rome at tlio 
did a lion of the Aposllea. Those Coiiatilu^ 
t\onfi ju'prigurp the Index by foibidding the 
(‘linsliaii'H Lo rend any hooka of the Gentilca; 
"Tlip HoriplnroH should Hufiicc for the bcliover 
{Const Apost JAb. 1, CVIII) Thia goiicrfll 
proliihhion of Hi. C<loincnl (which bore dab 
nbonl flfi A n.) is followed by a aeries of prohh 
bilious issued hy Ihc aulliorilica of the early 
Oh 11 rub, mainly under tho doiiisiDn of llio 
pouncih. For^ inalancc, in Ifin, a synod of 
bin hops of Asia Minor, mccling at Ephesua, 
prolubilcd llie Ada Pauh, an hiatoncalromanco 
wriLten n lilLle earlier m the century, niicl 
having foi ils purpose the clarilicalion of tho 
lifp and labors of Sb. Raul 

In 325 Cilicia wore issued by tho Emperor 
C'oiiHtaiiLine and proliibi Lions liy Iho Council 
of Nieroa, agaiiiHl llio wrilmga of Arius and of 
Porphyry The Emperor ordered the penalty 
of deatli foi any who ini^»hl conceal copies. 
Ill 300 I he* lOmperor ArcadiiiB iftfiucd an edict. 
hnHPil upon Iho rocomiiiPiidalioa of a council 
ol tho CJliurcli, ordering the dcslructioii, under 
npimlLy of death, of all books of magic art. 
Tlip various dPiiiiiiclaliona of books of niapic art 
were, under the inthioncc of llic ccclesiasLicB 
who might happen lo be in control of the pro- 
ccc dings of blio councils, utilr/icd for tlic 
reprcaaiou of the writings of their theological 
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oniiQUcnla, In 300 the CounciUf Alcxftmlrin, ftfiO CUMhvIM, n flrnnaii iiiniik, nl Llir in- 
presided over by Bishop Thcophihin, nsiinl n wlimn* nf Hmrjririr, An hljiHli-,p rd HlKOin-?, 
clccrco rorbiddiiig the owmriR of the rondiiiK wn-* uiiil riiiidt niiu fi lo im. 

oi tho books of OriRcn (n v.). 'fl'c r.sypfhm pmouim-nt hir hfo; hi- M uflL*r Lvveuly yem’ 
monks ptotcatcd,niitJ llio bi'jliopfl were ohliKrd rtiiifinomnit IIth w/is llp‘ piilihonlion 

to call m the prefoclfl lo enforce tljo nuUionty of ft trontiio oiijupmij^ ecriftiii fhii'lripics of Hi. 
of ita edicts. In dao the Emiicror Thcoansiurt /iiiKualinr. The ciijn'hi^^hiij*^ rirrived nl liy 
iBsiicd nn edict forbidding the po^irnsioiv luid were. niriu\iHly salpstan- 

tlw rcftclittg of the hooks of the MniiiHicariH liftlly in /irninl wiiU Ihofc nirunlriiiK'd smu 
nnd ordering Lho burning of I lie H/inic. Ill -MO rmLiirii"! hilff by mn ri'invi’ jjipjich nUil by the 
PoiioLeoIjssued mi edict ordering the di’Hlmc- “ nrllnidnx ” riinndi Hcnernhy, jigninst lho 
tion of of d^j^tnlwd ivHiuil " UeroKU K " nf Jaimvu Hud qui m«1 

in ELGQQud With the IcachingH of the Hyiiods of ^ J)iiriiiK lho loTind boro m ipiosiHUj, 830- 1-130, 
Niema iuul. llicicfora, nntaKonifilie lo lho it did nul pros r jpu"‘*ibh* lio-oMiro uny 
Clii'iatinii religion. Tho proliibilion iircscribeH cnev of aelioii on tin* pari of llio ei-rlr^iaslirfl 
that: Whoover owna or rends Ihrsie hooks ia uiolertiskiog rep^ r'oiil lho iiutliorily of Ihc 
to suffer extreme punishinciil In *I0D Tone Ohureli Tim ehftiiKir»K |ll•r^»ollrlh(i^H of llio 
Gcinaiua isaiied whftt is later rcfcirod lo as the miccrsiivo pope^, llm nM-rngc of whom' relRnu 
iipsfc papal Index It jirc.-jciita a catidoRUC of wns Wm lliiui five ynira, riiid the snryiiin [loiiiU 
books ptohibilcd, hut tho prohibitvoUH have to of view of Kyuoih mol hiHliims, hpenkiuK from 
do not with private or general, hut wilh puhlin all parls of Kurope, prorlueerl rv muirs of iillpr- 
01 ofRcid reading. In -100 CScIasiiis isHui d a nrieOH iu regard lo lirn iy which mil orally 
dcDrec, coiifirmccl later by the Emperor Griiliaii. oiiour)i wcto fmiin iilly cmillii'ling and svlnch 
which specified lho pRlrisUc writuiga ncccpUul might hiivs' (‘iisim'sl hi- no ns dsfln'uUis’rt lo r inl- 
and approved by Lho Cjiiireh, mid wliich iheu Hcicnlionn brlu'vrrrt nrri* rrideavuriiiR in 
proceeded to tlio coiidemimtioii of ftloiip Hcrien Rood fnith Iti nianiPiiii for their IcachiiigH mid 
of apocryphal and hercficnl writiiiRS ftiid tlmir aludies ri (“(inMirtlrntly orlhmlnx stiiiidanl, 
wiitera. The clnsflificaliou of tho svntiuRH lo In 12 1 A tliii I'luwlh Syiind of llw L liter an 
bo condemned is curiously general in tenna coiideiiincd a Um'liili* ivnUnii by the Ahhol 
(Ilaec el onmia his simiUu, do.). Joarinin ngniiisl I'etiT hOTiiburd 'flii' >ic)i- 

These coiidcinnalioiis arc prescnlcd an early ienecs of Innubaril had lin-ii avn'plisl liy lho 
examples of tho haesB oC authoriLy for the Ohuri'li as present ing thn bi'hl cninpavl Htnte- 
reslricLion of reading. Tho rednclioiiH iminL of llui vhnvri of llir iirtlnidn.x t'liurrii, and 
Ginaiifttcd for the most pari from tlio coiincih, the hook wiH utili/ml for iiiH(riirlio]i in lho 
and were promiilgaLGcl by the popM, while sevorul univvniily ooiilorn Tho l.alorfiiHloorrc 
tUeiT enforcement depended upon the oss'rneo lendw: "Any oiu' who Hhall nttoiiipt la dofoiid 
of imporml aublioriLy, Tho uliureli nnd the the here Lion I iiUoraiin-n nf lho aiiid Jon c him 
^ ta to worked iimniaoii for tho control of exproH- concerniiiR Lho Tniiily alirdi bo lhrii.sl out as 
flion of opinion Tho orthodox opinioii wn.s an lierolio ” 

that which wea supiiorted by the inajurity of In 1225 the Synod nl Siuis condmiiued the 
the latest council and which Bcciircd Lho Ap- trentiso by fleoliiH Kniigoiin iq.v) wiillcn 
proval of tho Pope. A year or two later Lho ma- ahout HOO, l)c Owinionv iVofura. Pope 
lorifcy might bo changed nnd bho Popo replaced lloiiorius confiiinrd lliii cnndenirialion, niul 
by iiu ccdcaiagLie repreacntUiR a diueienl ordered that nil pnrrioiiH pi>H.Hi\winR nipies uf 
school of tliougUL. TJicifl la no record of any tho books must, under iiemdty of cxconimu- 
individual opinion on tho part of tho Emperor, nicalioiij deliver Clio sanu* within fiflron (lays 
Ills edicta were isaiicd and hia notions were to lho ecclcaiaHLical auLhorlLicn Tor Inirniiig. 
taken under tho counsel of tho ccclesiaalLca ScoluB hciil, diiriiig the Piral century at letiat 
and for tlic gafoby of the Stuto. nftcr his writing, been accepted na an orUiotlox 

From the ihnfcli to the fifteen tli ccnturicg n son of tho Chiirclij but Jiig tenebingg gave rise 
long Bci'ics of conduTtinntioiifl and prohibiLions Inter lo many coiilrovcrHica la 1231 Popo 
of books wero ordered by viLriouB ccclcaiastical Gregory IX wrote to Lho Uiiivomily of Paris 
authorities, councils, biahops, nnd popes, clireclirig the prohibition of tho /.I'hr/ notiiro/cs 
These proliibitioiifl proaciit oxftinplca of tlio of Arislollo, wJiidli had ulnwi dy bri'ii cuii- 

atlompta mailD, in advanco pf any syBlem of denined liy llio Provincial Goiiiu'ib niitil llioy 

general indexca, to aupcrvUo, couUol, and Imd been fveod from hen'SWH. liming the 
reaLnct the produoLion and distribiiLion of greater part of Lho Middle Agen, lho vlewa of 
htcraluru, The penalties placed upon tlio AristoLla had bean accepted liy tlio Oluirch fta 
wntcra of^ bopka Dlaaacd as hcTclical cover in accord with orthodox teacliiiiRH; and as his 
ovcoininunicalioE, imprigoimicnl (Boaiclutica wrl Lings in ado thoir way into Knropo Ihoy 

lor lnfi)j and, not infrequently, death. Tho woio genera I ly ac cop toil for iriH true lion in 

ponaltica upon thoso who continue, after tho Montpcilior, Palis, and olaowlioro. 
issue of tho ptombiiion, to clistTibulo or lo From time Lo time, liowovcr, aomo groiTiid 
read tlio heretical wntmga oover oxcoimnuni- for protest is found on LUe part either of a 

cation and occaaionally imprigonuicnt In council or a pope. Ono of tho tcacliors whoflO 
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iiiniiciicc wn'j must jintcrit duriTif? llic uiiilrlln 
of Llic lliirlccnlh rciitiiry nf^riiiisl Ihn 
iJiat ^vtJio clmLurhiiiK univorwily oircloFi the 
nrcat flfllioulnmii, Thonms Amniins O/.w.) IIo 
19 Dfcilitcti with ImviUK lurucU the tide of akep- 
lie Ism in Pann The Minorile urluflar, lN*lrus 
Joliaiiiioa Oliva, who ilied early in the four- 
teenth century, h an exain|de of nu nulhor 
whose wrilinRH i^nvo orrfwion for CfinnielJiin 
dcclHiuiia on ihojmrt of llu! lui^liest autlmnlirM. 
In 1, 02 John XxU cnndeiuiied thi He wriliiiKH 
Mid ordered thi'iii Lu bo ilortlroynl ; and iho 
bonofl of Oliva wore diHiiiLorrrd lunl were 
hiinipfl with roino'i of Ilia brnikH. In M7l 
SisUis IV, hiiuHclr a Mioonlo, iiflor furllirr 
OKftminatioii of Iho wrUinRH id Ohs a, dcelarLHl 
llicin to bn H()ua<l in doolnno riiul nonovril 
llic prolubition A hi mil a r re suit oh Lai nod in 
lliQ case of Uayinond Lully, who died in liUn. 
In 1378 (Iro^^ory XI coinlniuiod two Imiidml 
projiositionfl Holeeled from Lully 'h IrniliHn, 
III 1550 Liilty'H name was idueerl m ('Ians H 
of the Iloinan/ndt’.r,* but in iriOl the roniinl of 
Trent deeidi-tl Ibiit I lie pomleinnalinii svaa 
imwnrrniiLerl, and freed Lully ’h bookH from 
lirohihition 

In 1387 ICiiiR Uirliard II of KiiKhiml proliib- 
itnl, iJTider peimUy of iinjiriHonnu'iit and of 
(loiiUHnUion of ptojierls , tlio Haloor jmrelmnn of 
the he ret w id wriun^rt of >yyelif, svho had lUed 
three yearn earlier. This in the hrat iiiHlaneo 
ill KnghiTuh and m eerlainly one of the earliefib 
ill Europe, of a erunhuiination by royal or liy 
political aiitiiority, syhieh doOH not oven in 
foriii rent uiirni a deciNinn of llio fUniich ^ In 
l iOH the Clonvoeiilion of (Juiiterbiiry prohibited 
the reacIliiK of any syriliiiKrt of Wytlif or any 
wi'iliiif^H of the riwHoeifUes of Wyclif until the 
saiTiQ had been expiirRated by c(MiBorHn|ipoinled 
by the iiniverillieH of (Lsford and (Janihridno. 
In MI5 the (Jnnncii of (hniHtariee conilemned u» 
heretical the svritin^H of ^yyellf In the Hamo 
year llio Conncil look similar aetion in regard 
to the svrillimH of John Huh, coiiles of svlnch 
svero piiblieiy Inirned, and in the year fullowin^ 
tho Hame fate eaino upon Huh IdniHelL 

In MflJ Pojie PiuH 11, iEnena Sylvius, con- 
demned, in a Hull diiected to Uio UniverHily 
of ColoRne, a tradnlo on the Couneil of Hnsel 
which had been svriLlon by himucir before ln« 
rlovnlioii to the ])npaoy. He waja furlhcr to 
the miiversity. " In cane yon may fiiul niDong 
writings of inino any that are iiiiHOUiul or arc 
likely to pi ova peniieious, IhoHO whouhl ho 
aualyivd and eeudeiuned.” T'o iv fdeud who 
clumed Inm in regard lo the rorrecliou of Ins 
osvJi viesvH, llio Pope aaid very Hiinply: ''Ah 
wc eliinl) liiglur, ss;e are able to ueo more 
clearly." 

Tho gical inipeluH given Lo the iliHliibulion 
of Ijoukn iiy the mveutinn of the miiiUngprcHH 
(1 150) hint as one reHiill a fresh cITort at siipcr- 
viHion and conlrol of literary production on 
tho part of the Church. Tho first incafliircs 
that svero put into slmpu for tlio onfoicomcnt of 


fliieli eontrol providnd for what has been called 
jiroveiitis’o ccnaorHliij); that in, for a requirc- 
Jneiit, before the printed book couhl be pub 
into circubilioii, of an rxniniiialioa and u])provai 
by ocelcHiaiidral authoiilica. It wasi, hosvevcr. 
not until half a eeiilury after Gutenberg had 
printed IiIh flrat book that official cognizaneo 
won taken of the new art in a Papal Pull. 
And it svafl nrarly Jialf a century later beforo 
the Gliureh undertook, through a Hyntem of 
expurgatory aiul pioUibiLory ukIcxcb, to main- 
lain a aynteinatic ceiiHorahip upon UtcTnUive. 
The invention of punting had as an imincdiato 
re.Hult ail enormous iiicronao in tho infl nonce 
upon llio wliapui^^ of popular opinion of the 
svritton svord, svlnch iiosv becamo tho printed 
svord, that ih, of theught in the form oi litera- 
luro 

It svoH not until nearly three fonrth.s of a 
century after Giitonhcrg, svhni tho leaders of 
tho Ueforinalion svcic uliliziiig tho printing 
ircsses of Wittenberg for the spread of tho 
holestaiit lieresies, that tlio ccclcsiaat^cs be- 
eaine aroiiHcd to the iierila that tlio new art 
svAS bringing upon the true faith and ujion the 
mithoMty of the Church. If tlio people svero 
to ho protected aguiiiHt the inflidious influence 
of tlio nesv horcAieSj it svas rH.scnlial that sonio 
syrttem should be nisti tilled under svlnch tho 
pTuduudenH ot tlio prmUng prcaa eouhl bo 
Hiipervised and controlled. Tho more active 
and fur-1 (‘aching tho operolious of tho pniUcrfl. 
the greater the nocessiLy for tho watchful 
HUperviHien of their svork, and tlio greater at 
tho Niime time the di/Tieulty in making sijuli 
HUpcrvision cumpleto and crfcclive. The rc- 
riuiremcnt was met by mandalcB svhicli pio- 
hibiled any books fioin roaoliing the publio 
that had iiot been pasacd upon and npiiiovcd 
by ccelcfiinstical examiners appointed /or tho 
])urpo.Hc Tho produolion and the cireulntion 
of uiiy litornturo not so ajiprovod svaa stamped 
ns const! tilling a mifidemcanor of the inoBb 
Hurioufi clmrootcrj one tlint might become the 
fiiinl sin against tho light, tho ofTonfie against 
tho Holy Ghost 

In 1550 the responsibility for the cenaorahip 
of liloraluro was nsaiimcd (lireclly by tho papal 
niithonly through iho pubUcation ol the 
Indrx Avetorum €l Lihroruja Pro/iiii7on£7n of 
Tnul IV, Hie firat of n long scriea ol pajial 
Indexes^ aggregating, up to 1000,forty-tsvom all. 
No Index has been publmhcd siiico that of 
Leo XIII, in 1000, althougli a number of 
bookfl have been condemned by Ropavato 
nroliibilioiiH. It docs not appear to have 
lieeii tho intcnlioii either of Paul or of Jila 
flueccHflora that tlie rcaponaibility^ loi tho syaloin 
of cenacraliip shoiild be rolmncd under tho 
exclusive dircclion of the papal aulhorilica, 
and there in no record of objccliona having 
been rniaed lo the publication of Indexes 
prepared by bucIi rcprcacntativca of tho Church 
as tho theological rncultiea of the umvcraihica 
of Louvain and of Pnria or by tho Inquisition 
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ofSpnin There wcro, howovor, vrry mnlrrial /rnVrr?, uJiile iln fnrinjiiK len nilrn were 
dlfforencGa between Llio lisls iw alitilipd in arCepli'd jih llie Kuhle fcir hifuro renaEira aiul 
Romo of worka condeinnccl na lieroUcftI ami llin roiii|nh‘rH After llio Cunnnl of Trent, a 

l\aU wBU-ed wlllun Uic Hftino period in wirier am! mure rei'ng,ailiou f^ivea 

Louvain ParJa, or Valladoiid Hooka of hy plmrelimeii t)iroii(j?lHMif llie (VillJnlie woflil, 
midoublcd horeay incUidcd \i\ one /iw/pr failed from wliioU imml euroHi‘’ly euounli be e\eepVrd 

to find plneo in another, ntid it i« not pOHHjhln (hitlioHr .S|niiii, Ut lln‘ iiiirlinnly r»f flie Pnjm<'y 

to arrivD at any conaisUnlly applinl prmnple mdinR IhrnviRh llvi* fmi^rryalimi uj (lir /nrlix 

or policy by wliicli the HcleclioiiH of the rluef to retain llir kciiciiiI dinrlifin Jiiid control ol 

compilers were dolcnniimd. It mii{ht at Firsl I he hiHme-n (d censnr^hiv 

bo naaumed from ilio wording of llin prohibi- In tvui rerduniH after (be rmbljratiori 
lions that any and nil of the Jiidcrcfl piiblnhod of llii* TroiMili/o' In*h r, won i“'OM’d Ihi' iudrx 
under the direction of ecclcHlasUcal authoriliei of Jleiiediei XIV, in uhleh (he le-H repreM^nlrfl 
aneli as those apcciricd must have been in- lieller bihlioi;ia|>biral work tbnn hail been 
tended to be equally bindiiiR on all the faiUifiil prnviniiHly aiti'inidi il, 'I’liiH Imlvr ih iiiiimr- 
irrcapcctivo of poll ti on I or ecaloainationl bound- lanl m npreKr/itin^ what ninv be culled Llio 
arics. In fcho majority of casca, however, no Inat alteinpL uf the Pajmey In iimiiilriin any 

attempt was made to enforce the prolnbiluma Rpneinl peiiaorHbiji of (lie \v.irl<rM lilinilure. 

of an indei outside of the territory of llio «t ate Tlie roiniiilerrt of Ibe iwitx Min e ITriS, in- 

iii which It had been promiilRated It is rbidiiiR llml of Leo XI II, prinipib 'l m 18(1D 

probalilQ that the Roinnn ludexcfi were Indd and pubHHfipd in I'MMi, piniUiu iheinsidvca 

to be m force outsido of the immediate terri- with rrpeiitiiiK the *(i’iieral rubw or firiuoiplo^ 

tory of the Church only after they had hern hy wbudi ahtnibl Ik* j;nblerl Mie rr’iiliiiR of llio 
formally ncccptod nnd piomiilRafeil hy the faillifnl; the IihIh of eurn nl tniiiheaMonH an*, 

authoritica acclesiaatio.al and jiolUltal of llui with a few no U* wort by cM’eiititiuH, limiled 

individual atatca, hiicIi as Spain, I'Vaiico, Ibo to worku of (‘atbolie wnlera nnd chiefly to 
Empire, etc. The Tirfit. of the tverlci nf papal hooka of a duetnual eUaraetiT, the teaeliiunu 
/iidc.res wna, as staled, issued under Paul IV of wiiirh are to hi* found iii one rpHiieet or 
m 165^)j but aa early aa 1512 the Inquiai lion of nnolber niwii In cimdemnidmii ^ 'I'be pro- 
Roino nnd promulgated a special edict pre- ]iortiuli of fiaokrt alHobilply prohibited lu’PomPS 
BcribiriR penalties for the icaiUiiR of heTeVnuil HinMler, Ibn Rr eider imnibi'r of the Nsorks eiled 
or dciibtliil books, and in 1515 wns piibihlied beiriR plured in llie IihIh of Isihru^ i r/Hirf/nrif/ofl. 
the first Italian bet of probibiled books ami the ri'mliiiR of whirl i h forbidden only nnlii 
aiitliora. This is one year earlier than the eerliiin etureelioiiH or eliniiiialioiii have been 
dale of i\\Qlii(ln oi Louvain of 1 5-10, which ih made (donri? rorntfoliir), T'hi' huhr of \hH 
usually TfcfcTred to as couHtiHUiuR llm rust and llml of PU)t) bniiK forwunf from the mor« 
of tho flcrica of olTicial Jmhjcs of the Churcli iinportniiL of Ihc prereiliriR )m|iui /ndrrra 
In 1571 the task of compiling the papal Index the lilleH of the inont noleworlby of the works 
was conridcd by Piub V to a body orgaiiirad eomlcmiii'd in Llii’se, Ni» aLtemid m niiKle. 
under the name of the Congrcgniion of tho bowiivei’, to coiideniii, e^eeptiiig iinrlei general 
Index f winch ia still (1912) carrying on ilH work rulcfl ami prineiploH, the inereaHiiig IhIh of mod- 
Tlicso Homan IndexeB exercised an important ern Proteslrml doelriiial ImokH or to rbnrac- 
influciiGo, even m the states in which tho papal teri?:e or dilTereiitirile ihn great ina‘<H of tiiQ 
prohibitions were nob oflicially piiblialied, as world'a llU*rftUire. Tho nriiUiug l>r( hH liad out- 
tho titles collected for them were I aipely II tilwod grown tlin maclnnery of ecrliHiustical censor- 
by the makers of the Indexes of Spam, France, filup. 

and Dclgiumj and iii liko manner llic mnLprial The inlcrfcieiiec during the earlier ei'uUiriefl 
put into print m Louvain^ Pam, and Valladolid of pmiUus oi\ ibo paH of ptdiural rulera wa« 
formed the basis of certain of the Romnn lisls fitful and iiilerinillent, and ajijieiirH at no 
A more authoritative position in regard to tho time to have arrived ivl the dignVy of n con^ 
work of censorship wna taken by llie Papacy liimod policy or syKteiii In a piiiinher of 
thr<mgh die publication, in 1501, of tho Index ntntus, anin Frinioe, niul tlie Holy Uomiin 
of Trent. This Index, as well tlu■oll^^ll its Empire, wliilo llm riih‘rfi continiiefl to elairn 
lormiilatioR ot tho rules for ceiiaDrship as for IfiomHelve.s Ihn (*xeluHive (?o)ilrol of Iho 
because of the greater compielionaivencss of prinling pre.HH, iJiey weio willing to eoiilide Ui 
lU lists, conaUtuted fcho^ moat aiithoritalivii llm eenemaslieH lliu ar'IeidioiiH of Ibn bnokN lo 
guide that had yot been is.mcd. Tho Trukn- he comlemiied and proliilnled, 'I'lii' Hatholio 
tma IndcTi was promulgated under the authority work of (‘eiiHornhip, at least in ihi* iiouidiieH 
of the council and Biicccssivo popes throughout which reiiuiiried (huliolm, fell, theiefore, morn 
ah tho Cathono Btatea and also in coinUrics in and niori' iiUu tin* liiindH of the ( ’liiirHi, nnd wnfl 
which the Cabholic Church, while no longer nn a re.sult curried on witii i(‘fei‘eiire lo llio 
the nihng power, Biiii possessed I olio woi'3. It olrrical fltaudard of oilhodovy and inorality 
was printed in a long senes of editions issued and lo the elprical lliaoricM of wliul uiis njciuii cd 
from aiUhc more important publishing centcis, foi the welfare of the rommiinily 
ita lists formed the basis of all Bubsequonfc The proportion of works of a purely poll Lied 

m 
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olmraclcr LliaL ruiiu^ iukUt coiulriiiiinlion wnH 
as cwjJjjnri'jJ with IIh‘ Jjijir liMs uf liurjks 
condemned on doelrmnl grounds DiiriiiK tlic 
two cciiUincH in which comurMliiji ^'xcrLfil ilm 
Inrffcst iiifliiciin? upon inlHIn'lufd di vHf)p- 
ment, way /rom 1650 t«» 1760, llir iiuiuIh of raon 
were flirrcH'tl iiicm' InrKcly Id doclnnal qUH- 
lionFi Lliau In pulUind iimlUTii II wan not ilu; 

fltnln, IniL ilic (’Inirnh, whohi* mitlmnly and ov- 

iBtenco worn /iMunh'il, and iho onntMl wriH 
out not over nolttinnl pliilfuriiiM, hiil ci\or rroods 

wilt'll, witu tho lH'Kiuulu^ of Ihn lU^fornu- 
tion, ft a|i|J’irnut hniv a raiw of 

hdiiicnoo wiiH iiOMrfOK'icd liy Mio pnnlod hIu'oI, 
Llio prohloiii Lliul iniifronlnd llm ruil liorilie^ 
of llin ('huioli was n rUilul> hitiouh m morn 
ways I Inin oni* For llio npun* of (Iftooii 
ceiiLune'i the mlucaliun of Uiii pouplo liiul rc- 
indiiu'il iilmosL oxoIiisimOv ijiidor iho diroclion 
of IJio ('Jiurrh Thn fiiilliful hnd ncrrplpd 
tlu’ir onljrd inlnllooLiitd HiniLonunro ut Uiu 
Imiuh (if tho prlr'da In 1610 Iho linidorri of 
Uiu Ilf'foriiuilioiii in In'KiuiiiiiK t^u'ir lon^ ouii' 
test tin' <'hiirrii uf ffoiiio, pniiiiptly 

availed tiioinsolvoi of llic powor of Ihr prinlniK 
prows Whilo the woniK Hiiokon in llio pulpit 
or ni the inarkol jihioo ooijld roach al iionl imt 
a few hundroil of lieariTS, Iho Iruol.s [lourril 
forth from the Willimhor^ prowHon, iho " fly- 
iiiR loavi'H " (rfi(fjf«rAn/rrii), nirriod to iimiiy 
Ihmp/aiidN tlio of Jndhi'r ami Afolaiich' 

thou, and il wuh ihroimli IIiohc' “ wiii^i'd wurdn " 
{epca p/ororiiffi) that the revolt dovolopi'd in In 
a rdvdliitinu 

To ill!' devout adliLTCiiU of the (/'hurcli of 
Home, and partuuiliirly to thnsi' to whom had 
bfcii th(' ros[)oiiHil>ihly for ilu Rovern- 

jueut and Tor ihn wpjriiiml RiiiiJanoo of Jia 
iiiriulu'rH. tlio Hituatioui not only diiriiiR thcNO 
oarlicr yearn of iliTr<‘ Hiiih* iiRiiiust tin’ I’lo- 
toslaiit hen'sii's, liul LliroiiRiioub the HiicccctU 
iiig ceiilurh'H, prcHOiiteii the gravest difTicultioa. 
Tliure H aoini'thiiiK piiLheLie in Die loiiR Kerie.s 
of alleniiiU Jimde hy the popea^ couiioilfl, 
hiahojiSj oon^reRiilionH^ and impnaitorHj to 
prolocb the hoiiia of the faithful aRaiiiHt 
the baiicfni intluom^c of Llio ovor-mcreaaliiR 
tide of iit('i'aliirc that waa poiiriuR furLii from 
Llio various pubhratron contorsj and no iiiuoli 
of whiuli was calculated to lead men as I ray 
from the true dontriiics and to briuR them into 
risk of cvcrltiHtiiiR in’rdilioii. To cceleainali- 
cai iiil(’rfi honctitly hoidiiiK Huch a convicLioii 
thero waa of eourne hut ono duly. They mu at 
UHC f^yery iimaiiH in ilnur power to HupprcHH the 
liercsirs niiil lo wiini and prolPoL thopr /locka. 
The action of the (lliiiicli wan, therefore, not 
only loRipal imd rciiHonahlo; it waH the only 
courses tliiiL was poHsililo for an orRaiiiiiation 
to which, riM its rnlei.s Mieved, the AlnuRlity 
had conruhsd llic' cam of the Hpiritunl wel- 
fare of mankind. Tlio aafeLy of the Bold 
dcppiulod upon the nabnio of tho mlellecLiml 
Bualoiiiince, whether this were takmi bhrouRli 
the ears or IhiuuRh the eyca. All literature 


□r inHlniciioii in any form, spoken, written, 
or pniilerj, mnsl, Inercforc, before reacjiifi|r 
the midiTritamliiiR, bo uifted under tlio au- 
thority of an rdl'WiBc niid infallihh; Cliiircli. 
The hr’liever iiuisL be protected aRainat harm, 
the (foiifiter iiniHt he recalled to ilia true path, 
and the lieipsiivs and llio luuelicH miiNt alike 
bi‘ ('xU'r ini Hated Whilo it wan only aftei' tho 
aclive propriRunda work oT tlic Hefonnera JiarJ 
iniidr clear llio pen I a of the priiiLiuR pma 
that any Reiieral ayrilem of cenaorHliiij wiir at- 
tempted, there iiad b( 2 cn, aa pointed out, lu- 
HlaiKrp’i of prohi ill ted hookri ccfituncfl before 
the lime of (UilpiibcrR 

From 1160 on was iflflurd a long scrica of 
papal uUcrancisH, given mainly in the form 
of IiuIIh, in wlilch la nBserted the claim of the 
Cluircli to the Buperviaion and control of nil 
literary productioiia before tbeac are permitted 
Lo bo (iHlributcd. The first of these papal 
IjuIIh, (h'aling Boncrally with tho control of 
litcTatiiro, bpiira dato MB7 It wiw nddroased 
by Pope Iiiuocenl VIII to aeven ** g6vcrn- 
inpiitH," aa folfowa; Itomnna, Curia, Italin, 
(jpnmiiua, li'rancia, Ilispania Anglia, and 
Scotia Tlic opening paragraph ronda. “ And. 
Llu'rcfore, wo who hold on earth the place of 
Hun who Paine down from liciiv(*n Lo cniigliton 
tiu' inioda of men and lo diaperhC the clark- 
iiPHS of error, etc '* 

In 1521), on Juno 12t)i, Fopc bco X ordered 
a formal biirniiifj in Rome of ilic copies within 
ri'acli of the wrilmgs of Liilhcr; and with these 
was hunicd an effigy of Luther liimscif Tina 
wiiH four yenrri nflci the appearance of Luther 
nt the Diet of Worms. 

Tho Hull Cecil fc Doimnif tlic Hull of llio 
Lord's Supper, origjiuilly issued by Urban V 
in 1.305, wa« rciH.nucd by succcsaivc popca, 
willi Home modification of its pToviflions, at 
dilTercnt dates up Lo 1C80. It presontfl a 
colfprtiun of various excommunications wliicli 
had been ordered by auccessivo popes n gainst 
cor Lai 11 apccific claasca of persona Tho form 
in uflo thioiigh tlic ])criod of tho RofonnnLioii 
Was given by Juliiia II in 1611, JuIiiih speci- 
fied as under cxccmmunication a number of 
heretical seels including the WycliiTitca or 
Ifufisites Tlic coiiclusioirs of tlio Caauiats in 
I'Ggrird to tho olToct of the prohiliitioiia in the 
Jhtlla CccncB are Biimmanzcd ns followa by 
Perrnria. Lilin Proliibifion, (ii. 27) : In order that 
tho reading of a hook aliidl bring upon the (tc- 
liiiqiient tho threatened excommunication: 
(Isl) tho iiook imial bo the protlucLioii of an 
nclunl li Pro tic, not merely of ono not baptised, 
or of a Oalholio who tlnoiigii heed i ess nesa or 
ignorance has given ullcrniieo to liorcfly, 
(2il) it must contain a her cay, or must have 
to tl(j witJi rcligioiifi in a tiers; (3d) tho reader 
must have knowledge that the book ia Llic 
work of a heroiio and contains hcicay or 
trcat.H of religion, ^ (4 Hi) the leading miiat 
have been done without the pcrinisaion of 
the Apostolic Chair. (5th) the reading must 
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bo suflioieot in nminint to con<illUU0 n morinl imiliisitorH, lo inform ltn‘in>i(>lM'H inlrlliKimlly 
Bin. T1 «b amount l\na naturally boon vanously coiu-rmiiift th(* rmlnrOi Mif‘ orlluulnxy, nud Llio 
defined sons to cover tliG entire work (Sanchez], |m)bj\blc.in(lupm‘i' for ^ouil or for bad of ilio 
ornflinglopnae, 01 iwohnEii (TolcUirt). (Orel- mcrensiiiR imM of birnkn UroviRla imo print 
Bor, De Jwa Frohihmdi, Opera XIII, 07) from year to year, ih iiicMMilnlliy ibe Imfcxra 

The year 16-i2 is impoilftiU in tJ»e hnlory tliciiiHch eft Tin* Work of the coinjiilalioii 
o£ U\Q conaoTflKip of literature. It markn Uio of theae IntkxcH nas iilneeil in Mif‘ hanilK of 
beginning of formal regulalion.t friinied in scliolnrly meJi, and in the iiiiijorily rd riiHe.n of 
Homo ilEscU for tho aupprosBion of heTClicnl men whoHo inl»'grjl> »»f i>mt]hhi' mnl s\hi>.so 
literaLuro and for the mipcrviaion mul control devotion to the iiighiT iiitereMlM of the (liurdi 
of tlio work of the printers. TJio JIlmn‘^ltiorl need not ]m‘ iiUi'Htiniiefl. TJh'ho devout and 
^ Sy«v\T\, vfWwUpwtd te be, hjf Cac Urn uiuiit ncliolticly efnaiuh'rH were* Imuevir, wdliup; to 
pDiaistcnt, tho inoafc ofTcclive, itiul llic moat put into print nndiT (he aiiliiorily of an in- 
terrible of the InquhUion orjjnniznlnmH of f nibble t'dmreb, mhlnielnmx for ibe Tending of 
tho world, dates from M80. TJui series of bclieverH which the JiioHt fuitliful of (’nlliolica 
Indexes, prolubitoiy or expurgatory, had ils iniiHb have found difliculty in oheyiiig with any 
beginningj not m Rome, but Lu touvain. The conHinteuey, 

first general catalaguc of prohibited liook.s was The Index lints contain mmiy iimccnracics. 
printed in Louvain in 1510. Tho first Hched- Thonnines of IhcruiLbors, fref|uently niiHHjjclled, 
uio of prohibited books printed under Liio nro entered almost at niiidoiii, Honietiiiirs jii 
name of an Index wns, as inr ns is at presont the vernacular, Hoinediiii'H in tlie Latin foriiiH 
known, that isBUcil by Ibo Umvcrnily of Iteria Tina lueiUod, or lavk <d methud, 
in The first Index compiled in lesiilled in dujdieate enlrie.s, ivlnlc tlm eopy- 

Italy was that in Ycnica in 1543* Tho first ists Nuccecdcd not iiifrefiueiilly in oiidUnig 
Index issued iiiidGr tho authority of ft pftpftl altogelhor in their tnirmfTiplH writers arm 
Hull was compilcil in 1546 by tho Theological books of umineslioiied heresy It bccanio 
Taoulty of tho UnivDvaity of Louvain under iUo incvenaingly iinpoMilde for Ibe cnnqulerrt to 
inslructiona of the Einncroi Charles V. From secure personal knouledne of the rnideiils of 
this period on there fullous a long seiies of more Llimi a very sin all projiortlon of the 
indexes iasued by tho Popes oi pliier ccclcNi- books wliieli veru to lie paHHeil^ upon and 
ftHticftI autboritica or by Catholic princes iii etoed as cither .•^afe or )ieniieiouH Tho 
dillBTDnt parte of Europe. Tho first fndt'Ti judgment arriYed lit roiu'eymng nn unfftiiuliar 
^ 2 ^par(;afon us was issued at Valladolid in 1534 book depended in ]iurL on Ihe iiAine of tlio 
by authority of the Senate of the liK|U)Sition. author and in part oii that of the printer 

IiithiaocrtrtiiibQoka were marked as condomuGd oi Llui place of pubUeatuni, f'ortaUi print- 

until they find been expurgated, and the com- ing ofliecs and cerl/iiii piibliHliing cciilorfl 
pitera of tho Inricx thomaelves prepartsd eili- eamu to bo aNsooiided in Ihe minus of the 
tiona of an umber of these hooks, According to Roman ceiiHors with liereliral opinions. 'I'iio 
Paulo Sarpi of Venice, famous as lender in tho general policj^ hcciiih to linvo been that it 
long contest of VonicQ against the ccclcaiasLical wan Bufer to coudemu ii few liiuika not iiHmu'edly 
authority of Rome, "tho Roman authorities either ponneiouH oi heietienl than to run tho 
prohibit as CDTrupt tho text of mmw vnhmbio n.sk of oinitLiTig from Ibn bslH miy Hiiigie wark 
works, particularly of tho class that Imvo to do which might constiUiUi nn innucuco ngaiiiflt 
with political aoionco and tho righta of states; tlio authority of tho Church, Tho Heleclioufl 
they prohibit many books which have no re- wore aUo uiuloviblcdly iuUuouccd by doctrinal 
lation to matters of theology or religion, nnd issuca and by tlio party prejudices Llmt arose 
which they arc not in fact competent lo under- between llie groat onlora of Ihc tfiiureh. Tim 
stand; they contest tho right of tlio Repuhlic clirGctioii of tlio coiiflorship work in Rome boLh 
(Venice) to prohibit pornicioua books ** Thus of the Iiiquiiiliim and of tlio Oon^rcgalion 
an Index issued at Romo under Alexaiulor haa, mnee Uicii iusUtution, rcumincu in the 
VII Xorui ally condemned tho works of Coperni- liaiich of tho DominicaiiH though occnsioiinlly, 
cua anti OnlilDo (<? 7 u.) and nil other writings under the authority of a JcHiiit or n Francis- 
whicli confirmed the movement of tho cartli can, tho two latter orders secured rcprcsciilfi- 
ftiid the sLabilitv of the sun, lion on the boarda of cxrutiiiiius 

Dy tho middle of the elghteoiitU century tfio France — In Fvamiu, cenHorahip wah re- 
Church an bhon ties wore finally jiropared to Laitiod iiiulei tho (lircct ruiUrol uf tho Crown 
tiainit the irapracticabihly with any auch iiioana Lo an cxLoiiL jjiiinllclod iu Jio ennntry except 
or ex anmiiug bodies as could bo inaiutniticd of England, The proIiilnliouH of tho ]mp[ii 
making an individual examination of each Indexes worn not nccejiLed na binding unless 
work producca Irom the prluUng press. Such confirmed by tlio nders of lim (.loifip Cbuvrh, 
a Donciusion might witli better wisdom Imvo ninl tlio Eicncli bnliopri aeldojn look ncliou 
bODW arrived nt a eentiiry earlier Tho most in recard lo cenHorsliiji, oxcepling under in- 
direct evidence of tho fuLjlity of the ntlcmpla Htnictioiis emanating Rom tho Crown* Tho 
T ° Congregation of the Index, kings of Fmncc, dniing the two centuries 
ot the Roman Inquisition, and of tho local Buccoeilmg Iho invention of prinling, were for 
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the moat part more kernly iiilorcalerl in fur- 
tiicring the opcralnjiiH of llio prinlrr-publiahcrH 
th/iii 121 proLcclin^ir thii rfoelrinpa of tJio OJiiurJi 
nnd Llio fnilli of Ijt'liovoro aj?aiiiat Ihc rialcH of 
JieroUcnl li tern Lino The nrihievomonlH of llio 
Paris prosH broughl pmsligc Lo^ Lho rulcra. 
Even in ihr oaHra, huwov(‘r, in which a 
hook might liavn l)('(3n placed on lho huhx in 
PariH, It was likely to In? prompUy hreiiKht 
into jiunt in Lyonn or in Toiiih. If lho 
aiiLlioriLy of lho eeiiaorH Hiiceeedoil in 8Lo])> 
ping Lhc oporalioiis of piovinoinl pniUriHj llicj 
prcflsca of (hmovii, Chifogm*, and Ainslerdain 
were ready Lo Hiipply lho deinniid lliaL wan 
cortnin Lo (lunliinie foi a work clasacd an 
hcrelical or dangerona, 

The liiw at picaciiL in force in Franco con- 
trolling literary (!rn9t)rahi|i dalcH from the 
inslJtiilion of Lhe Ilcpuhlic in 1871. The word- 
ing of llio law iH (pule vohiininuiia It pro- 
vides, in Bulwlaiioe, that tlicrr must ho no 

f idhlicntron ccintaining ineitomeut against pub- 
ic order, or nnylliiuR ofTejiHivc (loneerning the 
PresideiiL of Llie Ilepubhe, and no imldicnlioii, 
cither in Iniigiifigo or in pie Lures, of fnlso nows 
or of niiiLerial lo he ehiHsed as ohnceiie There 
must also be no publication which relleets 
upon Die honor of any eiliyiui, or is likely to 
cause moral damage lo eilizens 
Tlie firo Visions of Die law, however, arc at 
tliis Lime (1012) veiy nuely enforced, e\cejH 
in the case of vim lent utlaclcH on Die Presi- 
dent, or on a foreign ruler or diploinalir agent. 
iSucii attacks have led to Die Hiipinesshm of 
a honk, or of a partiniilar iinmbei of a jminuil. 
Aid i- mill Inry propagarida or inert cm erds to 
diHolicy Die mill I III y law have also Ictl Lo Lho 
aupprcsHioii of Tiamphlcls or of spccirio num- 
boifl of joiirrmls Action is, however, very 
rarely In ken on the ground of obscenity or of 
personal defainalioii of elmracler. 

NcthcrlfindH — In the Low Countries, and 
partiouliirly in Ilolland, the operations of the 
censors and i 7 idcj; makers of Italy, Spain, 
and France constituted a factoi of not a litUo 
importance in furLheiing the development of 
the book trade Tlio prinler-piihliBhers of 
Holland kept themselves iironiplly informed 
of Lho operatioiiH of the eeiiBorahi]) authori- 
ties, Early eopie.'j of the indexeft found Dieir 
way, as soon as produced, to Leyden, Ainslcr- 
dnm. and Utreolit, and wcio nroinpLly utilized 
by the eiiterpriHing Dulcli piinliHliera as guide.H 
for Dieir piibliHlimg uiidui takings. Within 
a fow munlliH of tlie time when the ccnsois of 
Home or Madrid had com pie led ns they sup- 
posed, the cnueellatiou of Lho local editions of 
Dio condemned books, conic.s of the Holland 
iflsuoH would begin to fina their way moio or 
[ciy] surreptilioiisly into the hands of Lho leaders 
of tho country of origin. The printcr-puh- 
lishcra of Holland were also forUiiiaLe during 
the two centuries in which ceiiaorahip was 
active in having available tho services of 
EC hoi are who had been banished from Spain 


or Italy or Franco, or wlio had migrated for 
the inii'iiose of necuiing freedom of action. 

Luring these CD2itune.i, there was foi* Europe 
but one hleiary Jajigmigc, Ln-Lin Tho JJoI- 
Innd publi'^hci's weio able, willi Lho service of 
lliCHC scholarly exiles, to produce, at a com- 
imrnlively low eost, for the uro of sciiolarly 
readers throughout Europe, original works or 
great compilations which could not bo luidor- 
lakcii hy publiNheis in the stales in which 
eeiiHorship was eitlior porHiatently or even fit- 
fully active These Holland piiblislirrs were 
shrewd (‘iiough to utilize the censors of Rome, 
of Ufadrid, and of Paris as their litciary ad- 
viseis. Tlicy could hi mg into print with ccr- 
lainLy of a icmunerativo circulation books which 
were impoitant enough to have Secured con- 
dcmiiation liy the authorities of Die Index 

It may be concluded, thcicforc, that oulaulo 
of iSpiiiu the attempts of the Church to siipci- 
viflo and control Dig produotion and distribution 
of Jrtcmtiiic ivciij prac lie ally iviDiout c/fcct 
It H doubtless Lhc cane that the cirQulalion 
and tho iiifluonnc of many hooks were inalcnally 
furtheied by the utainp of ccclcajaatical coii- 
(loniiiatioii. 

Protestant Censorship — IricapccDve of tho 
ciuiHoinhip iiiitialnd by tho divines, which had 
for its imrpoHc lho main ton anco or creeds and 
the piolcction of "sound theology,” history 
givc'H IOC Old of a long ficrics of altorrijits, which 
have in fact continued into the twentieth cen- 
tury, Lo enforce what might be called political 
cciiHorHliip, — that is lo say, the control of 
literary production in the iiiLoicsts of the Slate 
and in aiipport of Dm ariDionfcy of Dig State, 
against opinions believed Lo bo inimical to 
mich auLlioiil^ 

The prohibitiona to be classed aa Protestant, 
wlicther in llicir origin ccclcaiastieal or poliLi- 
cnl, ilo not compaio favorabiy with the ainiilnr 
prohibitions issued undci the authority of the 
Church of Rome. Tlicro is far less consi.stcncy 
of puipose, and, at least aa far on Die polilir.al 
edicts arc concorned. there arc more examples 
of bitter and brutal oppicsaion than can be 
round aiiywhcra in the atatoa controlled by tho 
Roman Chinch, outside of Spain. The list 
of books, which during tho ccnturiea in question 
c/iine into condemnation under Protestant 
conaoiHliip, wa^s more coiiflidorabic than the 
aggiegato of nil lho lists in the Indexes issued 
uiiiler the auiliority of Dio Roman Church. 
Tho connorflhii) policy of the PioLcatants rep- 
I'o.scntcd nioic largely the apiriL of faction or 
personal giicvaiicoj while Lho political ceiisoi- 
Hliip WHS of ncGossity influenced by Lho action 
of the party which Imppcned at Llio limo to bo 
in control or of Lhc minister who had for tho 
inomoiit tho oar of Dio ruler Protestant con- 
florship may bo considored as less defensible 
Dmn tliat of Die Church of Romo, but aa also 
Ics.-? serious in its final elTecL upon intellectual 
activities 

It ifl not practicable under tho conditiona 
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obtaining in modem atalen and ivilh tlio nolive 
inter couiao bctiwcon tUo rasidenU of aucU atatca 
to repress any literary product ioiia for win cl i 
a circlo of readcra are wailing _ The bookji 
eonduinnud anil prolidiiled m Untlin come mto 
print in Leipzig; or, wlinn imperial authority 
controlled condi lions in Leipzig, flucli books 
wcio without dilTioulty piiroliaBcd in AmaLr-r- 
dam or Leyden It proved Lo bo impossiblo 
to provont hooka so printed from finrhng llioir 
way oven into tlio territory in wliicii llieir 
production nnd distribution had been ab- 
solutely forbidden. 

England — CenBorHliip in Euglainl was con- 
trolled, na in France, by the authority of tlio 
Crown, nnd varied of necessity jic cording to 
tho policiefl of the aucccHSivc nionarchs 'pic 
rcguintioiia for the control of heroLicnl jiublica- 
Uona were jircscnlcd m a aorics of royal cdiclflv 
After tho (iino of Luther, certain regiilationa 
wore iasiind under Llie solo mithoriLy of liio 
biahopa, b\\b these could bo onCorced only when 
con firmed by the political authontica. Tho 
Crown acoured the control of the ojicralions 
of the Engliah pTintcrs by restnetmg vc\y 
closely the licenses or permits for b)io use of 
printing presses For tbo first contury after 
tlio intioducLion of printing, very liUlo print- 
ing was dono oiitaido of Londun. It did not 
prove practicable, liowovor, to provoiit the 
diatribntioii through England oi hooka of 
inleroflt to English roadora winch woio printed 
in Holland. At the time when political cen- 
aorshin in England was moat severe, tho printcra 
in Holland accured the largest robnrna from tho 
book market in England The preas law pnaacd 
in 1810 imposed a penalty oi Lrananortation 
on tlio writers and printers of "go(llea}i and 
revolutionary works." Tliia law was repealed 
in 1837, nnd tho Icgialation of 1800 finally 
aeciired nn assured freedom for the presa. 

The moat eloquent nrgumonb over presented 
in bolmlf of tho freedom of Iho press was that 
published in 1C44 by John Milton under tho 
title of Arcopapihca. Milton was pTotesling 
against the claim of Parliament to control tho 
output of the printing pi esses and to decide 
what ii Iterances should bo pormUted to tho 
oitizons of the day. lie writes: " IVc should 
bo wary what persecution we raise against the 
living labours of piiblick men, hoAv wo spill that 
seasoned life of Man preserved and stoied up 
m Dooke.s . . , for Bookia me not absolutely 
dead things, but doo contain in thorn n poloncio 
of life to bo as active ns that Soule was whoso 
progeny they are; nay, they do preaerve oa in 
a violl the purest cfiiaaoic and cxtraolioii of 
that living iiitollcot that bicnd thorn," 

Dlackstone wrote that " Ghriallanity ia part 
of the laws of England, Offenaes against it ai’o 
punish able by fine, imnrisonmonb, or other iii- 
faiUQua corporal punish mout." 

In 1776, at tho lime of tho publication of tho 
first volume of Gibbon's Ilistorg of the Decline 
and J< all of tfiB liowan Empire, n, writer who, 


having berii rdurntrd in Uio Oliristifiii religion, 
brought iiitu [iriiit any HtaLuimiils wliirli coulJ 
be inlcrjmileil na denying tho triilh of < 'hriHlinn- 
ity, was Imblo to iinpriHoniiK^nl for a trim of 
thrre yeiviA liirkbvek IIIU, vw Iuh mtnwhiclioTi 
to (libbon'H Auiffbingriiphift poinlH out that lliis 
HlatiUory pnivlsioii may well Imvo iiiflnrnccd 
certnin rolieonroH on ihi' \>art nf llibbon in Ins 
fainouH fifteeiilh eliiipLer nnd in oLlier divlHions 
of the liisLory Imviiig to do willi C'linsliaiiity, 

Tlie law at prcaonl in force in Grciil Briliiin 
covcriiiR the Hupervisioii of Iho nalo (jf hooka, 
prints, ote., elmsfied as oliHCono or uh otlierwiBe 
objectionable^ is that of August, IH.'i?, known 

Lord CJanipbHrn and iIohitiIxvI ih 2(1 and 
21 Vicl 83. The House of LohIh and the 
Chancery JudgcH arc entrusted with the au- 
thoiity to forbid by injunction the publication, 
or the coiiLuiued puiihcatioUi of imblieaiiona 
which they doom to bo contempts of court* 
Magistrates liavo the jiower to order the sci/uro 
ivud the dentnicUou of hooka classed ns olnccne 
Tho judgment in regal'd to such clnnHification 
appears to rest with the iiiiigislialCH, 

In Felirunry, llHl, an nssoniUlon comimsinH 
peers, prelates, and HohoolinasliTS was organized 
to secure nn onactniciiL by ParliaiiKuit of laws 
which would jdaco llrilish hleialurn under an 
clTicient official cenKorsliiji, ruirl which would 
make imposniblo the puhlicalioii of any book 
deemed by the censors to be iiniiroiier orinju- 
lious. It docs not scorn probable, liowcvcr, 
that IcgiHlalion of this cliaracLcr can now bo 
accured. 

Oermani; — The Imperial iSlntuto corilrol- 
hng UiQ oporalioua of lUo iipchs In Geriuauy 
dates from May 7, 1871 The iirovisiona 
covering niatcrinl printed in ^leriodicals aro 
fairly flttmvowa, hut comparatively little at- 
tempt is made to coiitiol by sLaluto tho chnr- 
acler of innicnal printed in books. Tlio statulo 
provides llmt every buuk^ must Bpcoify tiio 
namo of tlio author and editor, and the nnmo 
and rcaidenco of the printer. The rcsjinnsibili iy 
for criniinnl offenflos committed thioiigii pubh' 
cations comprising libclouH or scandalous mat- 
ter, cto,, is eared for under tlio provisions of 
the criminal law A litorary production can- 
not be confiscated without prior judicial order, 
application for which is made either through 
Ihc police or througli the state ntloniey The 
iuriadietioii of tho court ia confined to tho tri- 
bunal elected at UiG place of publication Au- 
Lliority is oxcroised directly on bi'lialf of tho 
cXGoiiLivo ill lliG cnfoicemi'ni of tlin jproviHions 
of the law of Uhel in regard to public at iniiH which 
nro olaiincd to bring the riilnrs into diHrespeot. 
Tho oEenso of disrospecLfiil lUloraiu'ca against 
the ruler 13 dr-soribed as il/njcsIfllAheleidipunp. 

All example of tho opeiatioiis of Germnn 
censorship in the past cenUiry js afTorded in 
the case of the wrilinga of Heine Hy ft resolu- 
tion of the Dundcstng (the general nssoinbly 
of tho Gorman confederation) of December, 
1835, A general interdict wfts laid upon the 
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pTinlinK (lisLriliiUicni of all lliaL Ili^inn lind 
ivriUl'n and uf iiU UiiiL he iniwlil- llu'mifLor 
^vrilo Tli(! iniUaliaii for IhiH iiUrnlict liiid 
cniiK} from Ihr^ iiiilhorUiiH of IVii'isin, who hml 
convinced lliniiHi'lvrH tluiL Urn pnu-i* of Lh« 
rfftlm wiiH hmi^ jJihTfrmJ with Ihn firdilinil 
wnliriffH of lli(‘ imjcI Tin* (nirifj^ity nf Ihm 
piece of cNiHornhip win lUe nlupiicn nf any din- 
criiniiinlioTi. The ('piihoi.h foiiml it ciiMii’r (.0 
lake Ihii ^rnuiKf (hut all of lloiiie’rf nlleraiinH 
aiioiilil l)r iirolnhlli'd or iirnvcnLrd from iranli- 
inp; tho (imuaii im'OiiIp, lIiuii to (liscnininaln 
bctwcoii till* arlieliH in the .l/ff^rinruip Zviluug 
on pulitiiMil reform am I the Jhufh of SongH 
Ilcino hail made his liomo in Pans, and lie 
fliioconded in reacInnK rtoinn at least of his 
German readria i),v iinmiiH <if ediliona of hin 
\York« prinUsl in Preiieli The inlordicl ^vas 
finally rniscrl or passed into doHuelude, as hy 
ISiO we find IIpiiH'’h inihlisher n^aiii nniiounc- 
editions of hi.s author's rvniipletn ivorka. 

Umteil Slfitn — l)uriim Ihe (’oloiiial pmod 
a corliuii im'asuro of eeiiHorriliiji was exernsed 
in MnsHftrhiiM'tls and 111 thmiieclieul under the 
aothorlty of (lie ortiujdox or (uiii^re^ational 
Chill rh, lull no aHeiupL was ever made to 
rominlaie af^mieial eeiisnrHlnp policy or Rimeral 
pmhihiLioiis 

The imlioiial Kovenimenl has fioin lime to 
time pub iiiLo force laws jnolidntin^ the pro- 
duction or till* flislrilmlion nf rerliun Hasses 
of iilnrutiiri^ No aLteinpL hjis hisni jioide in 
thcsri laws to proleeL aKUiiisI atluHvHoiidoKiniiH 
or llieoloRierd opinions, The (general purpoHO 
Jills heen tii in event llii^ eirculiitiuii amoiiK Hm 
pen era) piihlii, of )>of;ks nf/Urn ffwtrs. 

A larpe laliUide has heim allowcil m the litera- 
Uiro of pnlities 111 llie iiiiLller of cntieiHtu of the 
cxisllnp poverniiienl Tlio act now in foree 
(Fflhruary, I Oil) afTocliiig hUiraiiiro ia tJiat 
of Fob 8, lOOfi, ch rM, ;ia still. L: " IL 
flliftll bo unliiwful for any porHoii to depo.siL 
with an oxpres.s company or otlict coimium 
carrier for eariiago . . , within the lerrilory 
of tliG Uiiilccl Stales and obhccno, lewd, or 
laijclvious book, pamphlcb, paper, letter, wriliiiR, 
print, * . . Any j)craon who uhall kiiowiiiply 
tako from hucIi expresa company or oLIut com- 
mon cairici with in Lent to oeil, distribute, or 
QirculaUj any such mattni, ctc.^ ehall bn fined 
nob more Uiaii S50(M) or irn prisoned at Jiard 
labor for mib moro lliaii fivo ycara, or both at 
tho iligcrclion of the CJouit,'^ 


A further act of Aug. 5, 1000, Roo 0, pro- 
Jjihits ^'All pet'Hons from iinporiiag into tlio 
Uni led SliilcH any ohseono hook, iiainplduL, 
paper, wiiLlnp, or other iiro duo lion of an im- 
mural nivtmo . . . Hiioh proidbited arlieloH. 
and tho paohago in wliioh thoy nro contiunoil 
in tlio course of Imnortalion, fllinll bo dolnincd 
by tho oJTiccr of Llio Cusloinn, olo.*' Under 
bhia lalbcr provision, camus of books havo been 
held up in Lho Customa bccaiiso tho shipmont 
included n copy of Boccaceio'H Deenweron or 
of tho original edition of BurloiPa Arabian 


Nip/da No one fjuca lions tlio inoniicly of 
jirevcnlmg or regtrioting tho circulation of 
obsreno llteraUirQ. The ditficully is, of nccca^ 
Hity, to sen nro any con sia Lent and judicious 
authority for determining what literaliiro la to 
Jie NO clrtN'^ed and ivImC hooks nrc likely to exort 
a l)ad iidlnenon upon Lhc morals of the com- 
munity. 

Action 111 regard to piiblieatioiiN classed aa 
ctm(r(i ImiwH ajorun is also taken under stale law, 
the laws of Lho aevcval a La Lea varying very 
coiiNidorably according to tlic difToronce in tlio 
Htaudnrds of fcelingH of the different cnnimiini- 
tlos. In a city like Now York such action la 
usually iiivcBligated under individual cITort, 
Hucli as that of the iSocicty for the 15 ii])prcasiou 
of Vine, Q II P 
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LITIORATUIlEi CHILDREN'S 


LITERARY SOCIETY. —See vStudUnt Lin:, 

LITERARY WHOLES. — 3co Hbadinq. 

LITERATURE, CHILDREN’S. — A Icrm 
rcfcrtLiig luciiiily to hooka wriUou c.sp('cinlly for 
children, nnd includlnR a. nuinbcr of tvpea, 
more or Icsd diahiiet, ’\vh\cl\ will Iwi uoUepil hCor, 
Of the liistory of bucIi lUoraturo hoforo Uio 
cightconlh century liLllc ifl known, U 

acemfl Lliafc fl^ich Looks miiat Imvo been in- 
fiigni/icnnt both in luimbor nnd in iinporlanco. 
Ill primitivo times lliero wna nrobahly lUlhi 
or no dilTorenco boLwcen llio tnlcs toltl lo lh« 
obildTCn find ihoae told to ndulh; in ([vet, tho 
iiftTvetd of the ndiill mind nnd that of the child 
wero much tlio srtme. 

Folklore (g.w.), consisting mninly of Inles, 
but including nlso jirovcrba and simple verars. 
^Yc^Q the commQu mcnUil entGrtaiumeut ami 
instruction for both young nnd old. Under 
folklore limy bo clasbcd mytlm, hero Blotica, 
fairy tales, mul fables. Tho distinclioii be- 
tween Iho myth nnd the fniry story _ — llio 
latter being more commonly included in the 
term "folk tulo" — is not easy to draw ^ In 
geueml the myUi is mom formal, moi a digni- 
fied, more distinctly iiifiiscd Avith instriictionnl 
or cducnlioiml purpose, and hkcly to be a part 
of the iQlifjionof tlic rnco, and to introdiiro gody 
and domi-gods. The faiiy I ale commonly 
deals Avitli hnmblci motives and clmi actors, 
makes a homelier appeal, and scoihb adapt cu 
to the entertainment of autiiilor minda. Its 
delight ill the marvelous, aiul its disregard of 
umly and IobIo arc more marked than in Ibo 
myth As beUveen the myth and the faiiy 
story, the latter is distiiiotly moro juvenile. A 
further discussion of this hnmblor foi'in of 
folk talo can bo found in Andrew Lang's Custom 
and Mylhy Ida lutioducLion to Griinm'a Tafea 
(Bohn), nnd Ins Tiitroduation to PorrnulL’a 
Popidnr Tolea (Clnrondon Press), in the Ap- 
pendix to Steel's Tales of the Punjab ^ and in the 
publications of Iho Folk Lore Society 
This material has been rescued from its 
evanescent oral form in earlier limes, partly 
by the use made of it in great clas^icn like 
Homer and tlio Greek dramatiala, the Nibclun- 
pea lied, and Chancer; nnd partly by iho labors 
of philologists 01 antiquarians, who have ob- 
tained it from the lips of the people, or in 
old books like the chap-booliB nnd the ballad 
collections, The most uotewortliy services 
in this latter field arc those of the brotUevB 
Grimm, who uullected nnd fixed tlio German 
folk tales between IBIO and 1850; of La Fon- 
taine and Pcrrault, who retold the Ficnoli folic 
talta in the Bcventccnth century; and Lliosc of 
a niimbei of scholars like John Ashton, Profes- 
sor Cliild, and others, ivho have within the last 
quarter of a century gnthcred up tho remain- 
ing bits of tale nnd verse that could bo found. 
To thia type of oral and tTaditionnl literatuTo 
belong also tho nursery rhymes and jinglca. 


Like tho myth and fairy story, Ihoy are oral 
and traditponnl in their origin, and rirn iho 
))T(>ihicl not of uny ont^ nnnd, lint of many. 
That 11 , each of limm hiiH jinilmbly buon changed 
or added lo in suerrMiM? repoHlion. Like thu 
olhrr forms of priinitive folklore, they make free 
iiflo of thn iinnrolmidi', niifl srek lo glvecnler- 
talument ratlicr tluiu iiiHlruotuiii. lu roh^o 
of lliriii till* nmn'nl U rvitInUly tn the child's 
hciiBo of inlelliTlual plny,^ — imte nonmiBo 
vorrfc. OllirrH bear the inarka of hiritoricjil 
pvcnita roferred lo phiyfidiy for l)io amiiHPincnt 
of the nursery. Tim fainoiiH Suig n Song nf 
iS’ij-pcwrr, for oxnmjdc, hituix to point to iho 
’(lUupnwiU'r Phil, ^[y /ifidj/ irimf to the great 
fire of London, TJie laltiT is, alflo, like a few 
olhcm, dourly iiiHlniciioiinl and oUucal, and 
Blill othorri belong Lo llm clrikH of riddles In 
the imlilicntiona of llm P(*rcy iSnru'ty (Vol. IV) 
1.1 to ho found an intoroHUng collection of lliia 
old-faNliioiied juvmiih* vorac. 

Another goueral typi^ of hooks for children 
coiiiluLs of Iho claH.KK’fl wri Urn for ad id Is, bub 
coining within llm ronijirolmnHlnii and the range 
of interests of children Proiniimiit nmnrig 
these aro uarts of Ifoiimi and tim HiIjIc, the 
Audiidii mg/ds, fdflfniivoii CrusQCy GhUivct's 
T ravi’lfi, and 77m Pihnm^s In lliCxSO 

the ivpi)oid lo Ibo eiuiu in mainlv m IhoHiuqdirily 
and holdnoss of imagery, in tlio action, and in 
Iho simple and licroie clcmcJilH of cl i am dor. 
Wlialovor thoy contrdri of ()m analytic, tlio 
introepcclivc, or llujflymholic is likely lo escape 
liiiu Ills enjoyment of (’UriHluui'a conflict 
with Apollyon oi of the (‘XpcriciicoH lu the cafltlo 
of Oiant Despair is ijnite niuirl from liie theo- 
logical meaning involved, nor does it ever occur 
lo him that thu marvel a told by (hillivi'r conceal 
a biller da I ire agaiiisL lunnaiiiLy. It should 
bo added that Iho lino liolween hooks am table 
for nduUa and IhoHC adapHyl for chlUlrou is 
further obscured in llio cam of much fiction 
and poetry Scott and Dickens and SLcvonson 
become the property of many cbildrcn after the 
nffo of twclvo: and iniicb of tho ]joolry of 
Wordsworth, Tenny.ioni Wldtlior, LongreMow, 
nnd others can be appnu'ialfd by childrtMi 
at a very early age 8o tluiL any good collec- 
tion of rending mode for cliildrcn will conLain 
many books not writlvn i)riinaTiiy for them. 

Thc^ third general class of eluldrcipfl books 
comprises thoac wrltton primarily for childreiL 
TIub clns.s, whose history in hut recent and com- 

I irises scarce 600 years, bus iimv bccoiuc tho 
argcNt and ui some icaiU’clH the most impor- 
tant. Interwoven ns it is WJlh Urn cliangca in 
tho geimral nttiUido toward eluldron. il roll rets 
both the educational nnd llie Hccini idenlH of 
tliQ various periodflin wliich tlio hooks appcarciL 
Tho onrlicst of thc.sfl hooka in England, dating 
from tlio fiftcontli contmw, «iicli as 7Vjc Pabcca 
Uoofc, and T/ie Poke o/ (Jurlousic, were devoted 
to instruction in mannera and morals, given 
in the form of d'lrcot and poaitWo prccepls. 
What this type of book waa like may bo seen 
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111 I he rciinut of Hcvrnil of Uu'in in Ihr piilili- 
cftiioiH of lh« Percy SocioLy, Vol IV, A fair 
fipcciinea of Uio popular iiLli'iupL ivb wrilin^; for 
ilia youiiR may ne Hi'on iiIhu ni ilio c'i(;hlmuli- 
CGiiiury chap-iinokH, hhiuII Hlii'flH with wlorii'H 
or VCTHOH, Roni'rally Ki'iHaUDiiiil, mill iimkiiiK 
llj3 sort of Jiiipral in our iiioiIitji " yiOlow 
jouniulH " 

Writing for oliililrni, liowrvrr, iiiiiy ho Haul 
NCiircoly lo liavo lir^iui unlll llii« Hrrnnil half 
of llio ciKhh'oiith oriilury liiilonl, Ihi* inhjiTHL 
111 childliooil Ni'OniH, US rofleulisl m (lie liloiaLuio 
of Uio Rivtoojilh iiml sevoriLoimUi cciituiii's, 
lo Imvo I ) Pi’ll oitliiT iioiM’ Vision I or to I ally 
dilToroiil fruiii wliiil it is now ('liihlron wore 
of iiiloroHl, not foi llioinsidvos, Iml only Ijo- 
cftUHu Llioy woiilil liLToiiio inoii [iiid womon 
later lloiiro iiiiioh of I ho Loiioliinn a(hlio,SHOil 
(0 Musii, ju hooks al loasl, rof^uNl.s I horn n.s 
small iin‘ii mul womon J’Aoii iSIiuhoHpmc, 
who SIS miiKO of ^ iow was ho wide, hoUIoiii inakos 
line of Lho love of rhildroii as a inohvo, and 
wIiLMi ho duos, in laio InHlniicos, iiilnuhiro i\ 
child into urn* of his pluyH, ho makrs lho Hold 
prorocioiiH and iiiif^l^iHli, — ii oliild plnyiiiK at 
being a inaii rioni this Koiiiidhiiig of tlio 
gciioval aUiLudo lowmd Hiililron in llio dny.s 
of Eli/'ahoMi can bo gloanotl 

Many of Lhn iinporliuit oiluoalioiial rind 
suuial idouHof the iniicloonlli conhiiy hud Uioir 
ro^lH ill tlin oigiitoonfli. To elm oiflhCooidii 
ceiiLury must bo assiRnod lho bcRiniuiiRs of 
tlio iiiodcrii alLiUido towaid Hiildroii and llioir 
odiiojUioii. Tlio wrilinRH of Houssoaii, Eroohol. 
Pcsbilo/zi, Ihisoilow (r/5 0 )j and othors oioalod 
and roll 01 ! ted a now in Loros I in diildroii, and 
Llio dosii'o Lo adapt odui’ational iiiothodH to Lhoir 
natiiros Oiin of lho oiii'ln‘sL r*'SuUH of tins now 
inovomcnL was \Vo‘h/5ii'h /Ci?idcr/rriiii<i (CVid- 
ilrsn's Friend) f ti papor for childion publiahod 
in Lnpzig. 'I'liiH hiLino IiLId was Irikon by Von 
llochow 0/ L».) for his Fnmer^ a book that wa3 
iiUciidod lu supply cliihlroii with loadiiiR 
matter Lhal should inLoiosL anil ploiiNO ns well 
as iiiHtnicL, III its LoacliiiiR it was moral, 
ratlior than sLrioLly roliRiouH, aa earlier achool- 
IjudIib had huisiij ami it urmveyod ils lu.ssnn in 
taios nnd ruiirs. It wuh the fiist tnio school 
rcatliiiR book. I Is HUcco.H.s was Rioafc and iin- 
madintc It woiiL LIiioiirIi many edilioiiH, 
and was iniiiHlaLotl into Fiuiich, Dutch, BmiiHli, 
and other laiiEiiaRos. 

Thu ofToet or orlucalional ideals and purpoKos 
njmn juvonilo liLeraturu in cHpoeinlly iTimkcd in 
Cionnnny, Uiidor tlio inlluoiioo of the Pliilnii- 
thiO]jiniHis, llnKt^dow and olhois, thoro aioso 
a tyno of lilorritUMi addronHed lo tlio viiidoi- 
fltaiuliiiRs t)f chihlron and iiuodiu'alod adulls 
This Rcuornl niovonioat inoUidos not only tliu 
work of Von Hooliow and others monlioned 
above, liuL bocks like Ihoao of Campc and 
Srib,miiiin {qq c.), who can i eel on the traditions 
and work of the FhilantliropiiiistH. Their 
books, addressed to undeveloped minds, con- 
voyed both teaching and information in tho 
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form of popular tales. Aliliough they wore 
of medio Cl c quality, from a lilcinry point of 
view, they are of great mtpresb in the evolution 
of juvenile^ literature. To the Haino general 
movmnenl is lo bo as signed, in part, tho popu- 
larity of Rohinsoii (Triaiocniid of the many trans- 
la lions njifl iijiilalioiji of jL Kveepfc the t^mss 
Family llohiimn, hy Jolmun Wyss, few of Lhc«e 
inutulioiiH have survived. Ihit for a niinitcr 
of a ('(‘iitiiry Ihoy constiluled n coiiBidoraljlo 
part of the jnvoiiile and the popular literature; 
and, for adullH, n vehicle for various kinds of 
ethical nnd polilieal propaganda. 

Tho present important plnce of lho folk tales, 
or Mdrchoif^ was practically seemed when the 
brothers Giiinm issued their famous colloctiou, 
based to some eKtenb on lho work of Pcrraulfc 
(see baiiR'H i‘ditioii of PenauWs Po'pula) Taka, 
Oxford, 1888), in the second decade of the nine- 
teenth Pciitury .Since that Lime the fairy story 
and folk story have been almost uiichaflcngcd 
m the iiiiisery and the scliool. The old ino- 
tivCH, like those of Cyindciclja, have been used 
over and over, nad now motives of Jike interest 
have been in vented. Easily the most distin- 
guishod HUCce.s.sor of the brothei.s Gnniin in this 
field is IlaiiH Christian AiidcrHen, whose dis- 
liiielivo work is mllior that of the imaginative 
invontoi of tales than of the discoverer of old 
and foi gotten atories. 

The attempt to supply interestjiig leading 
for ehildrmi comes a little later m England, bub 
by the beginning of tho uiiictoontli century it 
IS well under way Three or four fiticama of 
infliKuuir may be diHlinctly traced Tho Iloua- 
seaii iiifliionec — nnd the pedagogic interrst 
in genoral — arc aeon in the works of Tliomna 
Day (7 e ), the aiitlioi of the long popular and 
Hlill well remenibercd Smdjord and Maton; 
nnd ill tlie imoks of Maria Edgeworth (q ii.). 
Her P(i)Gnh' Asaishod and other collections of 
tales and playa for young people were in their 
fliiv very popular. They aic diaLlncLIy in- 
Htruelionnl in character ^ Their conception 
of education was the learning of facts and tlic 
carrying out of itciatcd moral prccepla. For 
the glamui of tlie marveloua and iinpoaaiblo, 
foi tile flniiit of more play, tliey had no place 
It 19 prolmblc that both Mies Edgeworth and 
her father (see EnaiiwonTii, Hiciiatid Lovell), 
— whoso iiidueiice deter rained the character 
and anna of her work, — could they liavc read 
Alice m Wondoland, would have thought it 
merely a very «dly book She had httlo real 
underHlandiiig of tho iiatuic of children; or, 
if Bill) had, she kept it out of her writing And, 
it mUHt be confcHacd, Lho children whom alio 
put into her hooka arc rather tedioua little 
prigs, Thfl same general comments will apply 
to Day’a iSViiirf/ord and Merton. Doth lie and 
Miss Edgo worth, however, have created a fow 
floenea wnicli Htniul out olcar and aLiong. Diit 
for the most pait their booka and all others of 
their Hchool of wilting have gone to the limbo 
of librariea. It ia, indeed, inconceivable thab 
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they coiiltl have held their own in coiii|>rtil.inn 
willi the bright, buoyant, arid flyiiil»aliietiR 
bookfl for cliildreii timt cniiio two general ions 
later. , . - . 

Anothor influenuc of Lho end of tlic eighleiuitli 
century, which led to llic riie of jl dcliiiiLc typo 
of hooka, 19 the Sunday ochool in oven lent. 
Tills movement, liogiin by Robert Hiiike.'^i eiir- 
ried on alao by llanuttb More and Mrn. I run- 
nier (qq y,), ifl by no incnnfl nil uniiniiorlnnt liietor 
in the aocinl hislory of tbo liinis The lendeirt 
of the movement wero not mere religimja 
faiinlics They saw in liie Hinnlay Mdiool n 
mcniig for n imicli needed floeinl regonernlion 
among the poor Ilaiinnh More find Mrrt. 
Trimmer were both womeii not only of roiirngi* 
and energy, but of considernblo inlelleetuid 
power. TJieir booka for the yoiiHR now neem 
aLiltcd III atylc, much too didAClJc in their 
presentation of mornla, loo do/indcly pieeep- 
torial and inatnir.lioiml, n^d too leligioilH 
Like moat Juvcuilc booka of the iieriofl, they 
make one wonder what depraved young piMiple 
they were intended for lUit judged by their 
own lime and purpose, they wore cfleetive iind 
good, It ia rather the boat «£ Inter umtnlioua, 
under the general head of " jSiiiiday achonl 
books." that by their evnRgcrateil hDiilinieiUal- 
iam, their ignorance and llioir fnlae pioturea of 
life and fiilsQ standarda, havo brought tiio 
very name of Smiclay acbool into leproncli 
To Lho end of tho olghloenlli and the early 
nineteenth ccuLiirics must bo aaHigncd also Llic 
bcginiiinga of juvenile books of literary Hliind- 
nru. Tlio classic Goody Tm-Shoca is now 
commonly ascribed to no less a geniiia Lliaii 
GoldsmiLh. Cliarlca niul Mary Lamb lewrotc 
the storlea of the Odyssey and the Lnh'.s of 
fihakeapQace'a plays for the young readers, and 
ooinpoacd veriics — moat of them not very 
happy, it must bo conf cased — for cKihlreu 
William Dlake, himself a gifted and myslieal 
ehUd m aomo respeela, wtdIo tho /SJoh^a oj 
Innocence, many of which stand in the front 
rank of juvoniic poetry. Wordsworth, though 
not in tho least intending it, wrote Bomo j mein a 
which have como to belong to the children moro 
than to their cldeis, Isaac Watts struck out, 
among n mass ol aentciUioua commonplaces, 
a few poems tlinb are now cliilclrcn'fl classics 
And the Taylor sisters, Jane and Ann, Imve 
given us a number of things that the wise 
teacher would not willingly lot die. 

In Amorica it is custom nry to traco Uio rise 
of childrcii'fl books from tho introdiioLion of 
the famous New IJngtaiid i^imer. Iiilroduced 
about 1070 (a modified form of an earlier 
EnElUU book, which in turn has been traced 
back to a Protestant P?7iiicr produced on lho 
BuggeaUon ol ICing Ilonvy VIll), the Nm 
England Pnmer was for a hundred years or 
mote the prmcij)a\ book for younj^ pupils It 
wna almost entirely religious in its material, 
atom and nncompTomiaing in its Puritan spirit. 
To the modern aciontific mind its dogmaliain 
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and ils .strrnnfM M'fMn iii linvc an element 
of the groli'sijim Rut ilie iiHtorirai nnd 
literary uund caiiiint luit in ii riuriieUiiug 
of llic grave digiiil3' aiid Hiiiilar iningiurilioli 
of IIjp f>ld Ihii’Jlan** 'I'Jie longlife of IIiih btllc 
book served In niaki<if ;i gond ilhrdralinn of the 
way in uliieh MdioullmiikH ndh-ei the npirit 
of tlieir (line lor the Imok gradimlly brenme 
M'ruhuizfrl in i-ditiouH, unld, at the 

end of (he ngliM imrh miliirv, ils exrln'^ivrly 
Puritan matrnnl hud miidv pliiee in huge part 
for nllier ntea’^ llnw iiihTeHliiig the life af 
thin lilllo bi>i>k wiiH limy be \\\ Paul Dn- 
iTHlcr Kord'n Hidinlurly work, The Ihslory 
nj ihf AVin L'nfiibtnd /'nrmr 

Iiileri'-iling fd‘'i> iw I hr* linforv of (he Malher 
Goose rdlh'flion of folk MniT Kir Monlroso J 
Mom’H, III ins exrrih'iit nork, I'hifdrrids fhoh 
(ind EcwUuy, #-av.s, *' 'Dm* nniiie Molher (loose 
is firht heard of in (he Keii'iilreTdli ei'iiliiry 
During 10‘I7 PerrauK piiblHlied Ins //is/nrrr.f 
OH Coutfs du yVais /hiN*d oi'rr rffs i\furnhtcZi 
wilh a rroiitihpnne of an fild woniiiii lelliiig 
Htotics to an inlere^ted grouji Upon a placard 
by her aide was letierrd lho .sign! lie a lit title; 

CU^T^ H 

UK MA 

mkiit: 

MlY^i 

There ih no doubt, llnwefuie, lhal (lie iiaiiie was 
nob of HohIoii origin . An 1']iigliHli edition 
appear(*d at (lu‘ llagne in 171.^ 'riilH neenia 
(0 be the first irdrodnelioii inio I'liglrind of 
77ie Mother (t'oose Emtif Tales " It was John 
Newherry, (loldHiidtirs pnblislier, who, alinul 
1700, issuefl the Juiglisli niir^ ry iliynies niiiler 
the inline of Molher (toa^r Mihidiis^ and it is 
fliippnsrrl that (luldsniuh hiniHelf a'^siHred in 
making the eolh'etioii Tlins il bus eome iduiul 
that 111 Knginnd and Anierira the name Mother 
(inosn 14 iissocmleil, nut iw ongiunlly with 
fairy tales, but with the old lOiigliHh nursery 
rhymes. 

With the gruflind change in nalional ideals, 
both sehooibooks and oilier jiiveuih^ books 
<lrcw away fioin the Hlrinlly ndjgious type 
and le/lccted other Anieriraii ideals In llic 
caily half of the nineleeiuh century there np- 
ueaicd many eoin]Mla(ioiiH of exlrncla from 
lileratuie adapted to deelamalion. In blinb 
lather flaiiiboyaiiL period of our imlionnl life 
Rpecch-uiakmg sLood in higli repute, aud was, 
indeed, one of the eomiinmcHt roadH lo farno 
and fortune In the snine ju'rnnl lUevc were 
also Anierieun Imohs eorresponding fo tlioso 
of LbeiurtUurtiomd type in hinghnni. 'rhe uuwl 
nopular of llieMe were pioliiibly tin* EcttrPtirhy 
booka, wriUeii by Hniiuiel (1* lioodrieb ilis- 
lory, gcogrnpjiy, ami other inronoatiou weio 
served uji iii Llieiii in sinipln lonn The b'lstory 
was often ratlioi UTilnsLoiienl, and the aclencQ 
flaiily unsciciUiriG. Hut Lhny woro better tlinn 
nothing, and better timn tho unwholcaoiiio 
*' Sunday achool book " In tho same clasa 
aro Uio Rallo buuks by Jacob Abbott 
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TIiohc, wJiirli niiiiiHorod a RCoro ur iiiorr*, wore 
(IrsnripluiiiH of Lrnvrl find of oUior Uiiii^H, tuid 
wore coinpriHod inrililly of ooiivoMiihoiiH in 
wilioli voiuniiiioiiH inrontidlioii with iTn|)nrU*(l 
to IIoHo'h iiifjiilriiiK niiiid Ijy “ UnHo fJoorRo " 
Tlio iiiforiiuihoii wuh Roiirrally iiilrTOHhiiKi 
lIiourIi IIiohI>Io woo iII/Tuhi*, [likI oii llio wliolo 
tJio bookn iiiOHl lx* noL ns of boLLor 

aort 

About 18 r>f) Ikon* amsi* ruinibor genre t llio 
book of adviMiUirr. Tbia Lv|M' iimy ho trciroil 
1(1 (’o()j)(‘r'H lulf'H of Indioii lifo find of llu' aoii 
lIiH mill [I torn wen' of ronrno fur Ix'Iow biio in 
RnniuH, Hut Lln^ir book*! were full of aeluiiij 
find llu' IbiillH oF tin* IIiouhiliiiIh of hoy rcadorH 
wore 1111(1 mlurhiHl^ by any hoiiso of tlio wild 
improlmhibly of inenbuil or llio absurd nsy- 
clioloRy of the cbar/irlni. Tlieso '* dinio 
novels." a.H I boy wtTo coininoiily called, 
floiirism’d for inoro Limn a iiurirlrr of a eontiiry, 
Tlioy W(‘ro isHiK'd as coniidolo \olunu'H and a ho 
na apriah in weekly nr iiinnllily fninily nLoiy 
papcifi. They liavo hi’mi larRi'ly HUiiplaiilod 
now by the liollc'r books, mainly lliroiiRli nnr 
nyalcia of | ml die lihrarms IbiL lb (7 are nob 
ycL an ('Xliiinl Hpiu'b'S, and Ibe criiainb* aRauiab 
Lheiii in noL yoL over 

It now reiiiaiiis to Hiirvoy Lbo field an it In 
lo-day, lo attonipt rui analysis of llm inflummoa 
ab work, and a (dasHilieahoii of Uio kiiiiN of 
books (ivail(d)l(' Kvon u bni^f tiiiivi'y of lbo 
field Irnpn'hHi'H oru' witb (b(« wi'allli of inateiiid 
'I'lioiiHiindH of hooka aio lo Im bad wbose I'V 
lenial form n atlijieli\e, wIioho Hlyle h Rood, 
and whose malerial ih Hound and wludcsoine 
KwVwbVe vwwATibul'ioww bevri nwuW \\W) 

Lo tb(‘ uil lliJit imrlniyH ebildien for cliddnin 
from ICale (fiomia way's woik lo LhaL of Jessin 
WileoK Smith. IimUmd of (ho onidi) drawing 
and |ll-iiiade wooden Is lliat onee adorned 
juvenile brmkH, w(' now have illnalralioiiH, plain 
and colon- d, 1 1 ml arc not only adapted Lo lbo 
cbild| lint llial Rive aalisfaelion oven lo lbo 
cnlieal adiill iSeoics of gifled wntcra, who 
ill former limes would have wriLlea only for 
ndulUs, now wnle also for ohildren. There 
is a Hleady stri'ain of Lbein, from Lewis Can oil 
ami (’liarles ICinpriley to Sloi'klnn and KipIniR 

'l’h(’ fir.sL and most obvious cauHC ia the in- 
creane 111 Urn Hyrnpalhy and inlidliRonee with 
wliieli cliildieii 1110 reRuided We have come 
not only to see the soeial and economic vahin 
of eliildien, bub to eare itioie for Lhom. And 
flo we liavii come lo identify our i nines Is willi 
theii's, lo seo lliiuRS lIiiourIi Ilnur eyes, in 
a way in wliieli our foridallina eoiild not 
Tlu^ kiiideiRarteii may often havo beiui over- 
aeiiliineulal and (^veii iibaiiid in tbiH, bill its 
cnnliilmlioiiH to Rood ebildieri'a llti'raluro are 
nil doll bled. Notable anioiiR hooka aliowiiiR 
lliis iiifliiPiice ale Llie rliyini'S of Emilie Pouksson 
and Liu' Hloiica of Kate DourIrs WiRRin 

In the HaiiK? direction in the iiifliionco of 
niodoni psj^choloRy, and especially that branch 
of It commonly called "child study" {q v,) 


This has Riven now diRnity to the lives of chil- 
dren; has made tlieir UioiirIiIs and oinolionfl 
iinl less wortliy of lilorary Ircatmciifc limn 
those of adults. Modern payclioloRy has nlflo 
Us literary as w(‘|l an il.s HcleiUific aKlo; Llmt ifl, 
onr writers as well aa onr scicn Lists attempt 
lo analyse the human mind liiily 8uch Iiooks 
ns Mra. Martiii'a IJmnw Lou and Ilowclla' 
A /fay's Toum would hardly have been poasdilc 
in ail unpHyelioloRical src. One of the moat 
HiRiiilu'ant kimh of hook in this eonncclion ia 
llial which fcrealH of eliildien, UiourIi written 
for adults; like Ki'iinoth Oraliamo's The 
(iolfkn Age 01 Clilaoii'a In the Morniug Glow, 

Ik'rliaps till) most potent can no of this fullness 
of juvenile lileralure is, however, tip be found in 
till) Renernl Icmper of the aRo; in its higher 
roRard for all human life, its greater tender- 
iiess, Its RFcalcr uiiderfltaiulinR of the weak 
The distance la long between it and the bitter, 
Htnnber Htoinncss of Puritan clays 

Not merely the nuinbor but the varic^ 
aho of juvenile book.s makes clnssificaLion diffi- 
eiiU. Of folklore wo have many varieties 
and many versions from Llie Greek and Norse 
mytliH lo Joel Chandler Harris's delightful 
ni'Uro tales from the moulb of Undo Rcimis; 
fioin tin* early tnica of diivnlry to the homely 
folk Ntoiies of almost all the countries of 
lOiirope and Asia. 

The modern fairy talc, sometimes acrioufl 
and .some limes luunorous, ex (ends from T.owia 
CuiToll, throngh a long aciio.s indiidiui’ books 
like Lbo.se of Howard Pyle, Stockton^ ICingHleyi 
(hillodi (liaiiHlalcil from the Italian), Mia 
Mia. C/TuiVi, MaedDwdd, RMato, Tiwd 
Tlmekoray. Stories of child lifo includo books 
by Mr.s. llurnctl, Mrs. Crnik, Mrs, Ewing, 
Hawthorne, Kipling, Mrs. Martin, Ouida, 
Mrs. WigRiii, Louma Alcott, Carolyn Wells, 
Aldrich, IIowoUh, noyeacn, Daudet, Iluglicfl. 
Wainei, and Trowbridge Under talcs of 
adventure thoro are the Indian story, the sea 
Lain, the nionoor, and the explorer. Hero 
appear autliora lika Cooper, Scott, Pnrkman, 
iSinuns, iStcwnrl Edward White, Dana, Defoo, 
Sir S W 13 akcr, Mary Miipea Dodge, Irving, 
Kijiliiig, Tlooaovidt, Stevenaon, Schwatkn, Bul- 
Jen. and Clark Russell ■ a plea lif ill assortment 
of tact and fiction, variously mixed 

Tho list of hifltoiical talcs ia long; somo of 
them, bcgmninR ^itli Scott, arc cxtienicly 
Rood. Then lliorc nro the hooka geographically 
di.stinRuislicd hooka of tho Arctic TCRion, of 
the tropica, of Aain and Afiica and Euro])o, 
and of tlio South and Wc,st of the United Stales, 
and, as a matter of course, of New England, 
the first aoetion of our country to develop an 
oxtonaivo literal y coiiacloUHncsa, The list of 
biographies is long, but not equal as^ yet in 
ceneral literary quail lies to other kinds of 
books, Good biographies for children are yet 
needed. 

Stories of animal life and enay scientiflQ 
books on out-of-door life are good, numerous. 
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aiul rapidly Inorcnaing in niimbor. Willi Llicse 
latter inuafc bo classed the books dealiiiR ^vilb 
iaventian, [liacovory, aiul general science. 

Among tlip nliiUlrctt's iiocta Steveusou seems 
easily first. Frank Dempster Slid man, Fiigonc 
Fields Jfiinca Whitcomb Riley, Celia TJiaKlor, 
and others have writtcTi poolry for chiidYcn 
winch they love to hear and to read. 

The Ibt of strictly liumorouo work is nob 
longj though good But it must ba lomcmbcrcrl 
that humor is likely to bo found now in most 

Finally, a good many anthologies of poetry, 
songs act to music, and faiiy tales have been 
made Whittier pubbahcii two, one of proae and 
one of verso Patmore, Pnlgrave, Lang, Kato 
Dougins Wiggin, Mary E. Burt, E. V. Lucas, mid 
others JinVD made good collections. An nni- 
bifcjous and suoccssfii! attempt at collecting a 
largo of ohddi'ou^H roadiiig under the title 
of The Child) m's //aur, in tea volumcB, has 
lecontly been made by one firm of publmhcrs. 
Even the Bchool readers might often be cited 
as good anthologies of verse mid prose Indeed, 
the standard is determined far more by the 
fiohool and the public library than by tlio 
homo F, T, D. 


A number of liflia of cliJlilrcii'a rendliigB for llio mild- 
anoD of teaflhera and parente will bo found in tho follow' 
Ine works: — 

Arnold, G. W. A Mother's List o/ Booka /or CfiiWrcrt. 

llAKfia, FT A Ilibhonrapliy of niillilren’B Iloadina. 
Teachers CotUgo Itecont, January ami March, 
lOOB, (Now York, IDOB.) 

Brooklyn FubKo Library. Tho Child’s Own Librari/, 
11)07. 

CnmegiQ Library, PiUaburah. Aiuiotatal Catalogue 
of J3oDka, 1005 

Catalogue of Books iu iho Childrcii'a DeparUmnt 
(IDOO ) 

Colby, J K LiieralMTo anJ Lifo in jScAoof. (Iloaloii, 
1000 ) 

CaoTirBiie, S. M J/isj MuffeVs C.Vjnjfnias Partg 
(Tloslon. 1002) 

DclTDib Pubho Llbrnry. BddJIa BuiJabfe for yoijiip 
Children, (1P03.) 

Field, iC, M. Tfio Child and AiJ Book some Account 
of the Ihsforu and Progress of CAiWrm'a lAlcraluro 
in England (Ixindon, 1801 ) 

Field, W, T Fuigcrposts to Children's Beading 
(ChicnEo, 1007.) 

Halsey, R. V. rorDDlien -DDoAfl of lAo Anicricaa Nur-< 
serff, (Boaton, 1011 ) 

llBTViNfi, C M JOooLi for Bovs and Girls, (Hartford 
Public Library, 1001 ) 

Lee, G a. The Child avd the Book, (Now York, 
1007.) 

MacCuntock, P. L fAlcraUiro ni tho Ehnicntaru 
Sc}\ool (Chicngo, 1008.) 

McMonny, Cn. spccini Method in tho Reading of 
eom-pklc F-ViflhsA Clmaka tn tho 6'rfldcj of tho 
CommoJi Bekaoti (New York, 1003,1 
MoonE. A. C fiooka rrram^n^nried /or a Chddren's 
Mararu (Iowa Library Commvaavon.) 

Moses, M, J C/n'Wrcn'a Baoka anti Readinn, (Now 
York 100(7.) 

Potter, M. E Children’s Ca/afaf 7 iie (MlnncanoHs, 
1010 ) 

More dclRilcd disaiaaiaii of vftrioviB iMiinla Ircated 
in thiH arliclo may bo found m Iho following blbllog- 
napUy : — 


See Folk Loub; Mannkiis anh MonALs 
EuuiHTJrjN in; Matjih \ni) AhTiioLouv; 
New Enulano Tjumlii; Nijuhkiiy lliiYiiLB, 

noloronces' — 

AdiLTON, J CVuipi Hooka oj tho Kightrenth Venturi/, 
(Irfjndon, lH8,i ) 

PiitaoH, T II. mill (Viifman, L, I), /feadme m tho 
V^uWic iS'c/iofifr (Cliiniuo. llUl.) 

Ur/ar, M. F Litcrari/ Lnudmnrks. (11 os Inn, IhOJ.) 
Cauipkntlii, U\rlil mill Hi'ovp. The Ttnclnnf^ of 
KngUih (r/uiilnii, 1IK)2 ) 

Ciluiin, 1*. Tho Tcarhitig of (Now York, 

1«Q'2 ) 

Eaiilk, a. M CVjiW Life in Cidoniat Dags (Now 
York, I HUM) 

Ford, P L, Ifiatnry of tkr Ncio England fVinifr. 
(Now York, \HD7 ) 

Hall, G. 9 Hroding, nnrf lloio to Ttach 1\. (lloilori, 
JHHO.) 

lUUUWELlr-PlllLLU'H, J. O ATurnffl/ (l/ Old 

England 

JonNsoN, Clifton OM-firnc Echoola and A’tftoof- 
books. (Now Vnrk. llKll ) 

Kbiih, K (Vnc/licftfo dti Volktrhullesihuchcs, ((lolba, 

Ih^d-IHIU ) 

ICosTRll, IL Ij. f/arhichle drr flrutsehen Jugcndiiteratur, 
CiiulaiuH an vxlemuMi InblmKriinby nl iUr (Smnan 
Hold (Ifariiluirg, HKin ) 

Lucas, F V. Old-fashioned Talf) niiJ Forgotten Taka 
of Long ‘[go. (lAindoii. IlMifi ) 

Moslh.J Children's Ihok^ and lirading (New York, 

1007 ,) 

Pbaiwon, E. flanhurg r/ifl/j-tajoAff find Tag Book Lit- 
crnluro of Ike FialiiccnUi find Nmcrcfiuii Utnliinea. 
(Loiiilon, IhOO ) 

llBEDKU, U 11 Ilidonral Dftclujmenl of the School 
Rcadtr, (New York, 1000 ) 

8cfuiulrnom (1aH.Hird iil l''ifUriii Lie Age, Vol, 
COXXXUI, |i]» 3B5 dOl. 

WlDOKMua, M. A illlilmKraidiV of Dunks aiirl Arllrlrn 
YiliilliiK lu rhikln-n’s UrmhiiH Jlirlhlm of JJib- 
liograjihg (llONlrMi), July mid OrtolJTr, IDII; 
January luul A|irll. 11)1 L>. 

WoLfiAST, U Das Etend iiNocrfr ^uati/uffUcrafur^ 
(Lripxlg, 1005.) 

LITERATURE, COMPARATtVE.— AuKiiR' 
lish cqiiivaleiU fur llin fomign toiiiia, Fcrff/uiV/jcude 
Lileralurgcsrhichlv, Ldftfuifm c comparUCf Lcllminra 
cowiparnin, coiiieil in appari'iil analogy with such 
cxpipsaions ns “ compauilivo anatomy'* and 
"comparative philology.*' Us iiHc in Fnghsli 
is of ruii'ly rcreiit data, and tljc word can hardly 
be said to have had niiy wide currency nil 111 
1880, when Posnott used it ns llui title of n book 
in the Iiiternalionnl iScience iSeries; but it soon 
impic.ssc(I itself on liteiary aciiolarrilup, and 
ten ycaya later Piofmor Miimh of Harvard 
could say ^ timt " the plirnsc CmnpaialivG 
Litoratiiro ia afloat, and indeed seems to bo 
coiistaiilly gaining in cuiTcncy *’ 

As early ns 1803 Llui dislingiiiHbcd Italian 
critic, Franco.sco do iSnnetis, bud linen cicated 
profeiHor of comparative lileniiiiin in the tJiii- 
vci'sily of Naples wUboul stipend; but it was 
not luiUl tK7l, when hft wns veai>poiuted by 
royal ilccicc, Lliat hn actually occupied tlin 
chan, puriii)^ four acodeinic yea in he Ico Lured 
at the university with oocAHioiml intcrniisfliona, 
finally resigning on account cf his licallb in 
1377. With Do Sanctis, tlierefoio, tho nca- 
demio history of comimralivo literature begins. 
Ilis work was for the moat part confined to 
40 
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Italian liLoratiire, hub jiinliMled a of 

IccLurca on Lhc hiHtory of lilorury mlicmiu 
from A rill loth) to lI(‘Ki‘l, I ho iiimiUNaripb of 
wind) huH rccciiLly I iron iliscuvorcd Tlic 
roinarkablo i inprp-siiori lu* inuth) on Iuh pupils, 
ftiiioiiK whom ivcro iiuiiiliisrcd (SftMpiiry luul 
Tormcft, lias his'ii rononlnl hy tho kllor in ii 
pamiililobj Ihtl "AiAro iklla >Scholn^* ili Fmn- 
C£3C0 do SancHa, ^//)CT;67.A^Y// (Uonic, 
18S5), and Hroins to havo boon dun to Ui« 
])crHoiinhLy of llio man lus muoli ns Lu Llui 
InlrntM of th« Hchohir and tenchor. Ilm 
iDdlluilio llioory uwod murli Lu Ilo^d imd oLlu'i* 
Ucrman iliinkcrri, whilo his oiilionl moMmd wna 
in part dorivod Trorn Hnirilo-Jhjnvo. In inLor- 
prcliiif' litoraLuro, inoro parlioulurlv lliiil of his 
own counlry, alonK thoRC linrs, Aiidin c'xpouncl- 
iiig the fiiiidamonlal prjnnplos of litcniry art, 
he conceived lhal lie wns jimlifyiiig the lillc of 
ins clniir. The effeel of Ins leaching was to 
broaden Iho sludy of lileraLnrc in Italy, 
hhoraliiig it froni morn pcflaiiljc rhdail; Jiinl 
lio may ho Hind lo have foiuideil a now Ilaliim 
Gchool of j'sLlielio (TiliciHin. 

Tlie drivelopnienL of eomparnlive liLrrn- 
lure during llie m wl dorado, however, was nob 
nloiig Iho linoH hoL hy Do SaricliH, Tlio Ifepe- 
ban Carn^re earned on a nimilar Iradilioii 
whoiij ill IHHl, ho roimblisliod a work on Die 
Pome, ihr h''f.sni and ifirc Fonncti (wliieli had 
first appoaml soino thirty yours beforo), and 
4iddcd to ilH lillo iho pliruHt', nid (/rmu/zflf/eii 
(fer ucr/j/ci'c/ienffcn IjiivrnluTgcfichichlc, IluL tho 
teiuloncy of lha docado was Lowmd a inoro 
proeiso del unit a Lion of tho field and a morn 
■fioiontiria troalinenl of it?/ mihjeot maUor. 
Posuolt, in his book on Compnrntive LiYcra- 
/loo (London, IBSO), conorived it Lo bo a rigid 
flcicucc, concernod willi tiio oiigiiiH of lilera- 
tiiro and with Iho dovelo])inont of set poetic 
Lliomcs, a Hcienco allicil Lo aulhropology and 
fnlkloie. Ill tho next year Professor Max Koch 
of llro.shui foniidiMl tho ZciiHchrift /fle ^'crg~ 
Iskhf'Hih Lifcrniu)ffcachichfe, tho first jfiiirnal 
devoted oxcliiflivcly to the ndvanconionb of 
coinpai alive liberaburc, and the founder in 
Ins aiimnineomcnt of the new voiiLiiio hniitcd 
Die held to Lhc scientific study of pee tic Lhcmccj 
of literal y soiirceSj of the iiifluonco of onelitcia- 
turc nil another, and tho like. During llio 
liinoLies the /nihject received a roinarkAhlo 
iinpeLiiH in tho univormties of Kuiope and 
America, ami no loan Lhan four cluiira weio 
foiiodcd in tliia deeade. JoHenh Texte at 
Lyoim, Louis P. ]]vU at 5^ (I rich, Aitliur 11. 
Mainli ab Harvard UniverHiLv, and (iroigo 
]'L Woodheriy at (hdiiinbiii UnivoiHity, worn 
thn pinneej'K in then roapocLivn eounlrioH; in 
1000 For mind Haldeusporgoi' Him deeded Texlo 
at Lyons, and in 1002 Fuuicohco Torraoa waH 
apiioinled Lo Lho chair which Dc Haiiolis had 
once occupied at Naples. 

Of the five pioneci'fl cii urn era led ahovo, 
Joseph Toxto, though the youngest, wna the 
first lo imjircsB on biic study of comparative 
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literature the apccinl Bignificnncc which it haa 
mainly continued to possess in aendemio 
instruction, Ilia study of Uouascau as tlio 
founder of 'Miteri^iy cosinopolitanism in 
ICurope, and his IJludes dc LiU^raluTc Diiro- 
indicate the general trend of his in- 
terest 111 tlic prohlciiiH of literary iclatioiislnj) 
between tho varicuB countrica of weal cm 
ICurope, especially during the eighteenth cen- 
tury- Ilin early death in 1000 cut short a 
briljiant career, jufll at tho moment when a 
chair of coiuparnlive lilcraburu was about Lo 
b(5 founded for him at the University of Paris. 
IIiH Huceessor at Lyons, Fernand Balden- 
aperger, has coutimicd in the Hnmc icgions of 
rc.search, but with a parLiculai interest in tho 
literary relations of Gcrmiuiy, France, and 
England during the romaiUic period (c g Goethe 
cn France, 1004), In Switzerland Louis V. 
IlcLz ciillivated siinilnr studica, investigating 
the influomic of Poe and Heine in France, the 
onf*]iiH (>! literary je)iirJinli.si« at the cihI of the 
Noventcenth century, and a wide range of 
problcniB of this kind. In 1000 he publislicd 
a bibliography of tlie yoniig science to which 
he was devoLing liis life (La lAildtaturc com- 
pardc, Fimai bibliogiaphiquc), LhiH compilation, 
tho first of its kind, iiinits coiriparative litera- 
ture to Ouc/Zejiforflc/nnii 7 , Lliat ia, to the inves- 
tigation of literary Hoiireea and intcnmbionQl 
influciiccH. After liia death a second ediliou 
(10(14) was bi ought ouL by Baldcnapcrgei, 
with ils Bcopo slightly extended, 

In Cicrmany Lhc opportunities for mimitD 
rcsaai'ch wliich the now Qnellenforachuno af- 
forded weicfloon realised by academic teitcheifl; 
and a mass of material of lliia kind, much of it 
of alight value, lias isaued from the Gcrmaa 
univerHilics during the last twenty ycaifl 
In 1BH7 Professor Max Kncli of Breslau founded 
iiie periodical already referred to; nnd some- 
what later Ih'ofoaaor W. Wetz, who Biiccccclcd 
him na editor of that journal, was called to 
a chair at Freiburg i B,, wliicli he has chic/1/ 
devoted lo the teaching of compaiativD 
literature. ProfcBsor Wclz'a conception of 
liifl field, ufj expounded and iljuatratcd in his 
Shakespeare and other ^YO^kls, ia widely diver- 
gent from that of most of hia German con- 
Icmporarioa. He conceivea of it as a compnrl- 
fioii not of exlernals, but of cssnnlinls, tJie 
comparison of one ailistio method with another, 
of the gcniiiB of Shakespeare, foi example, 
with LiuiL of Corneillo or Calderon, Ab yob 
no (foniuin chair Ima been ofTioially devoted to 
the aubject. but do a Loral monographa on com- 
paralivc Huldccla nro now isauing from the dc- 
pnrlmcnls of modern lILeraburo in almost every 
Genu an university. 

The courscB of Professor Child o( Harvard 
on Ghauccr and on ballad literature, ns well 
na thoao of Longfellow, Lowell, and Norton 
on Dnnto, fiirninhcd Lho initial impulse b 
nnmparntlvc atudics ab Amorienn univciai- 
ties; and it was at Harvard that tlio first 
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chair of comptirntivc lltoraturo waa inHliluiOiI. 
Professor Aibimr R. Maiah continued uiwttly 
the medieval studies of lufl prcdcccsaors. 
codrdmating them, ho^VDve^, by tbo fruilful 
idea of \hlilitGratur Ilia ncadcraio title was 
"aaaistaiifc professor of comnaralivo blora- 
ture" ; and to tlmfc title, when lie rcfligiird from 
the university, JefToraon IJ. PlctchcrQiicccrdrdiii 
1002. At Coliiiobia Uiiivcraily tlio Depnrtmi'iit 
of Literature, with George E. Woodbury na Ma 
head, had bceU in fulgurated na early na 1800; 
and hero, for the firat time in nay American 
inatitution, the Btudy of liLernturo was aepn- 
rated from all lingnialio or philological delull, 
as a dwisiotv of Uic field of learmug, mid lUu 
wliolo realm of Europen a c ill lure La ken its 

province. ProfcaaoT Brand^r Matlhcws U'c- 
tured on the evolution of the novel and Llio 
drama; and Professor Woodborry's IcoUirci 
on the great moiuimcnta of European liLcrii- 
turc, on cpio poetiy, on the theory and prnc- 
fcico of cntioiain may bo read, in ro vised form, 
in hia Ileait of Man (I HOD), ±hc Torch (ItlOo), 
Great Wrilen (1007), nntl otlier works In 
1099 the firat Department of Comparativo 
Literature lu an American iinivcrsity waa 
inaugurated An curly resnlfc was the institu- 
tion of a aeries of " Columbia Uiuverflily HtmUca 
in Compnrativo Literature/' which iiichidcd 
monograpUs on such varied auh3ect« fti Pinto- 
nisJii in JSnglish Poetry i Romances of Roguery, 
SpfiiusJi Ldernlurc 111 the England o/ the TndorH, 
A Ilisioru of Literary Criticism in the Renais- 
Banco, The Olassicni llenltiOD of the Aiirhllc 
Ages, The liolxan Reuamance in England, mid 
IriaJi. Life in IiisJi Fifliom The Jomiinl of 
Comparatm LUeralure was founded in 1003, biib 
diaGoutimicd piibllcalioii at the end of one year, 
The Ropea Clmir of comparalivo literature at 
the univciaUjr of Ciiicuuuiti, founded in 190H, 
comnlolea the academic roll-call in Lina country 
At tno preaoid time (1010) four flcholara in Ibo 
United Rtatea, one each in Switzerland, Franco, 
and Italy bear the Lille of professor of com- 
parative literature, but the luimhcr of other 
aoholara actually carrying on invcsLigaliona in 
this field is not to ho estimated merely by ihiB 
amall airay To Bay that most of the teacherB 
of modern literature m European and Ameri- 
can univcraitieg connect IheiUBclvcs in some 
way with Bid field, either in their teaching or 
in their publialied woik, \vould not be wide of 
the mark England ia still wilhoul a chair of 
comparative Iitciaturo, though the uni quo 
Prorps.aoralijp of Poetry at Oxford coiUiiiuca 
to furnish opporUinitioa for tho diseusHion of 
comparative critieifim; and such Avorka nf) 
Profossoi Sninlsbuiy'a series of Penods of 
European Lilcraline. as avcII as his own Ilia- 
lory of Criticism and Literavy Ta^tc nt Europe, 
illustrate Llio growth of tliosc studica in tho 
Diiliah lalca, 

Comparative literature haa lluia been va- 
riously canccivcd as (1) a form of hfceravy awti- 
qiiarmnism, involving eapecially the external 


hvis of the infiui’iipo of one literature on 
ftnoUuT, of the Uliwary Hrmrees of imuka, and 
tho like, (2) tho Hludy of irf///ih'rriliir, involv- 
ing c.ipecudly lim Inulorv of htomry penodH, 
movement H, typos, or tlimm'H; and (8) Uio 
nvithoLie cnti(M(nii id hlcrnlun^, with incjdonlal 
fltudy (if poelio 1 in lie i] ilea, an n jmitc'it ngainal 
literary ruili<|(ianriiiiK]u. Tjleiiiry HcholarH. 
from tlm rlaya of ancient llonie to the oiid nf 
the eiglileeiith eeritiirv, einjdovrd llm coni- 
pnmtivfl method, in llie Heiiho of rontruHling 
one author or one lilerutiire wiili luiolher 
But the HcarcU for a coiuieuLiuj^ link of HiiitiUud 
01 arlHlic iiniLy in all Mn« liLmnLiues of the 
world did not begin until the da\rt of Hovdt^; 
and with (bud he's nhii of n WiUbUrtdur eniii- 
l>avftlivc liiorahue wim reidly born ('ico hm 
Fcnifrc’i ilhci WvltltUraiur, IH29, in LSdmthcbe 
Wrrkc, JnbilUuiii'i-AUHgfdie, pji, xwviii, 2()‘J) 
Matthew Arnold’s dictum that that enlioiHiii 
which alone ran ninrh help uh for the fnlnro ih 
a cnticnin wlueh regards Europe as being for 
intelleoliiiil niid Hpiutijal purposes one great 
federalion bound to ii Joinl aelmn mnl working 
to a cuiiiiiion lesulL” ih u logical coiiHcqneiiee 
of Cioethe’a idea, though Arnold liun luu rowed 
it from AVorhl Literal ore to Eniopeun Jaterii- 
turc. Tins lias indeed been tlu' geuei’iil, though 
not the iiivnriablo, praeli(‘e of HelinliiiHlnp; and 
IMSTham tho umly of UtiTiviure is morn easily 
appreliondcd wlieii its study is coidlnerl to a 
viinglo eivihzidion hke ilia I of Europe. LUer- 
ary alndy, eoneeived in tliiH apiiit, does not 
concern iLself wilh each niLtionul lilenilurc iiH 
ft fiepftrftto mid h])or(idi(^ fru't of liiwlory, but 
ralhcr with the greul inteiiiiilioiuil inoveineiilH 
or Lypofl of hteiaUire, with I lie great literary 
pciiods, or wilh tlie inteiTelatioiiM of one hlera- 
tiiro with another Aradioiiirally, tliiy lias 
tended to break down llio lmnu*rH whieli iiavo 
flcparaled tlus dcpiutnieiilK of FaigliHli, French, 
German, etc , and ullniKitcly the very exiht- 
cnco of such uepiwatc departmeuta Ik likely to 
1)0 thrcftlencd, When Lliat Ih brought about, 
lhc\o will no longer bo need fov a diatinrL de- 
partment of comparative literaUiro, In this 
bense, comparativo hteraUiui has been, not a 
fipcciftl field of rcbearch or criticifmi, but a 
methed apnli cable alike to all lielda of literary 
study, and il.s uHcfiilne.Hfl ns a flejiarato entity 
will cease w'hcn ilml motliod has becii iiiilver^ 
sally adopted But Jt.H real fn^ld JH nolliina 
moro or lens Llian llio history and oiitiei.sin of 
Mcraturo, and tlioitgli its HliideiilH may limit 
thcinflclvc,H to Homo Hpoeial pliaac of this wide 
subject, the besL of Uieiu iieknowledgo the 
larger and (riici allugiinire, Avlieii they uaa tho 
term " comp lu alive liUualuvc" as n Imniier 
and a battle-cry. J. IL S 

ReforenceB : — 

Detz, L 1* /,a Lifldrnfiirr CninyKirde, 2il rii (filraBi- 
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BnuNBTifenE, F Ln IiitGrnliire FunjpfionnD. m 
Jfs Deux il/andcj, i^opL, 16. ItlOU. 
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f)f Lll('r^^lllrl^ Mrulrrn tsangungp Utrmv, (Cinn- 
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LITERATURE, EDUCATIONAL — Nro lliii- 
LloaKAP^Ifc*! OP K})VrATIt>s: Ks<l’riAtVKmAii 
OP EnocATios; JouuKU^i, KnuoATtovAi.; oiitl 
LliQ rcrpmicc liHl to Iho vnriouB nrli- 

c]c 9 on cdiJOiUioii 111 llicHU volumes. 

LITERATURE, ENGLUSH. TEACHING 
OF.— Ah early iih PIiUu Mio riiiiilamPiitiil lliro- 
rclical ]mtipiplo‘i wliinli uiulorlii' tlio loiiehiiif^ of 
liloraLui’O wore nlrcfuly rh'iirly Hlalnl. In llii* 
Gnrgias lliacImniplprwIio^^ivoM iIk^ikuiip lo Huh 
( lialuKUO tiiaiiiUiiiH Nial lii* Jins rliilioniLi'd no 
nrlj lliP art of rlipLuni!, uliirli is I'oiiiiiiuiiiculila 
by IrnrbiiiK Aiid wbirh will iiHsuri^ lu llir ))riirli- 
lioncr of llial rii L ( ho Kn iitcHt po^-^ibli* ImppinriiA 
PiaLo. on Llio ollii'r hand, ir wo may uksiiiuii 
I hnL JHiM'inlos oxpiOhSOH PliiliiN opiuinuH, Jimin- 
laiiiH Uml whal (inr^iiH oidls tin iirl is a fiilHi« 
nrl, iff JiuTolv IliiUory (cf llio plum wliioli ih 
A^ mgnod lo (ho pm*L in llio mid llial 

real pym»r ban lo do only wilii Uio [no cop lion 
of and f'oidrol ovoi LliiU inner Irulh wideh is 
each innii'rt posaoHHioii in iloRreoH by 

Rifl of imUiro, mill LbaL I'oiispqin'iilly llinro is 
jio cctm/i omen bio nrl of i‘ApressJon basi^rl ifpon 
HOiiiul moral principles To (heso iivo viewa, 
liotli iiianifcsllv pie.sisileil in llic oxlreiiic, 
Hhoiild lui added a llurd. Md forLh in llio Ion. 
TliiH IH the docLi'inn of ” secondary iimpira- 
Lion,’* apconliii)? to wliiib cerlinn pemoiis 
wlioHC HpiiilH arc otUincd in a peculiar manner 
Lo Lhc wnlin^^H of Home apeeilic mniiler of liter- 
ntiira arc thos enah/ed lo jiiit liH'iiiseh'’eH witJi 
reaped lo iJieao writiii^^H into a Hyinpalbdio 
niDoil of enthusiasm wlueb jh Hiiniliir lo I he 
mood of llic aiillior in coiuiiosiiik Ihem, and 
which in a eiTlaiii decree is euniimi ideal do lo 
ollicis To iIUiHLrate llila idea, IMalo ukish Lho 
fiKiire of llio inaKuelic The firnl riiiRi 

rcpresciiliiip; the oriKiiud milhor liiniHclf, rc- 
cmvcH ilH jMiwer diieelfy from Oodj (ho Noiireo 
of all iiiH])lriLlion, Tlii' Hccond riiiK, repre- 
HcnliiiK Hie inlioprelei of Llio aiillior'H wiiHii[(h, 
lianas from Hie liinl nim hy ineiuiH of a iiiut(iieLm 
]iowcr derived fium Ihe (jnj;iiial Hource IhrouRh 
Hic inediutn of Lho Hi'Ht iiiiR In the Haino 
way a lliiid riiiR may lie aUnelicd lo I ho «eeond 
I'lRR hy me an ft of a iiinRiidio power derived 
lliioiiRh Hie mediiiin of Lho riral and nccond 
niiRs, and Huh iiiaRiicUc power may conliiiuo 
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indcfmdely to bo thus transmitted so loriR ns it 
is .slroiiR enouRli lo onnldo onn ring to Jioid to 
aimlliei. In Hic cnae of a great writer like 
Homer, Hie riiiRs may form a long oliaiii, aL 
IboiiRh hy Hio I line wc get to lho IdhL iiur but 
111 Ho of the (jriRinnl iiiH]jiraHon of Ilomcr ia 
left, The three puncipnl points, tlioroforo, 
which aro roprcscnlcd in thego two dmlogncg, 
evfiregsed iii toniiH of iiiodern thou r Id. arc, firat, 
the pnH.Hihility of Leaching tlio tccnmquG of an 
art of liternluro; hccond, the neccHsity of bjiaing 
hlcratiirc not upon Icclinique, but upon per- 
Hoiial cliaradiT, which is not communicable and 
conHequciilly nob tenchabio, and tldrd, the 
traiinniihHion of the clcmentg of pcraonnl 
ebarncter not complotcly but in an imperfect 
manner by meanu of aympnthctic apprccintioii 
or HGCondary infipiialiuii If wo add to ilicao 
principles a conecption not poasiblo in Plato's 
lime, llio concoplion of a liiaLory or develop- 
ment of lilorAluro, wo dhall have all the main 
ideoa wliiob UTideilie the modern tDacbing of 
I he Hulijeol. (For Lho development of the study 
of English literature HccVEnNAcuLAnH,TBAciiiNa 

OF THE ) 

English LUoraliire In the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools. — Tlio question of the 
adviHaluUtv of tcaclimg literaturo in the 
modern eleinontary aiul Hccoiulary Hchools 
ajipeiiiH to have been definitely anawcrccl by 
imliud expiTieneo Througli the various atagea 
of lho oloeiiHonnry aprnking of “ pieces/' 
the iiHc of reading hooka, and finally tho 
delailcd and fnnnal ntudy of Eiigliah clnasics, 
lho Htiidy of lileraturo hiia Riadimlly Ukeii its 
fdace ill the ecliool cunicuhirn, ftlHtougli it ia 
only williiii Hic pveaent gcnoialiou that oxten- 
Hive and HpeciHc pioviHion hoa been made for 
Hlieli Hludy. Tho caiifio and Ihc jusLiricntion 
for Hio co/ilemporary einpljaais pJaccil upon tho 
Hludy of tho EtiRliHli Ian gun go and literaturo 
are inliinaLoly hound up with tho dcmocialio 
leiidencicfl in Rcnernl of both langungc and 
literaturo within tho last three gonoratioiia. 
lOiigliHli literature, bcRiniiing with tlic reforma 
of lho late ciglilocntli and caily nineteenth 
centuries, has become more and more in its 
rnoctern manifestations an evpressioii of gen- 
ond Hoeial ideas and cmotiona than it has ever 
been licfore, and ila range of appeal haa conse- 
quently become wider. Moreover, the modern 
FL'hool, in llm cxlraordlnarv cxpanBion by 
which It hart assumed to ilaclf many difTercnb 
kinds of nclivity, left by tho earlier aohool cither 
lo Hie limited instruction of the pnreiit or of 
Hpecial mafllcrs, lias at the same tiine asaumed 
nu'taiii roflinmmbililica, iiccesaarily aiisiiiR from 
Hie iiiHtruclion which Hic school provides in llic 
eleTiienlg of these new subjeclg for the public 
nl largo. Thus in teacliinR practically every 
ineiiibcr of the commimity how to read and 
AM’ile, the flcliool Ims plaGoci within thn reach of 
nil Hie elomontH neccssniy to the lUiderslanding 
mill Hie piAClico of the literary mt. HnYiiig 
provided tho gonernl pubho with the key of 
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ndinisaion to the treasury of English lilorn- 
turo, modern education cannot consistently 
abandon tho public thereafter to ils own lui- 
(iiacipliiicd dcvioca. A ayBtom of univcrflal 
popular education logically ilcmaiiila that 
attention be given to bo inllucnlial an element 
na literature in tlio life of the people; niul in 
answer to this tiemniul, from the loweat grnJea 
through Llio secondary school, llio college, nml 
the uniVGi'flity, the fltiidy of tho UtcrnUirc of thn 
voniaoular haa come to occupy nil imporlaiil, 
and, on the whole, miqucalioned place, Tho 
debatable question is no longer wliotlici 
Engliali iitornfcui'o ahnll bo taught to Eiiglialx 
fltadoiits, but how and with what varying 
dcgrcca of emphasis it shall be taught 

Perhaps the moat important single result of 
modern practical eKpcrionco hna been tho luni- 
ing aside from inattora of infonnntion about 
autliors and literature, as cxeinpli/ied in the 
old-faahioned manuals of the history of litci- 
ature, to an attempt at appreciation directly 
of tho iiterary monuments themselves It is 
now generally recognized that IiiaLoricnl and 
biographical information with lespecl to liteia- 
ture 13 of SGGoiidary value, and that it finds its 
justilioation in ina true lion only when it helps 
the student to a truer apprcoiation of bho 
literary product, Tlie sLudy of literature is 
not, tliorcforc, an appendage to the study of 
history; and this is especially true in tho 
olomentnry tcaohing of litnial.uro. The details 
of historical and biographical information aro 
matters of^ acholarahip, where (is the proper 
understanding of iitoraluro in its Bimplicily is 
not primarily a matter of scholaiship, but rather 
of sensibility and reeling. 

At tho same time it is recognized that tho 
tcaohing of cloraentary English literature is 
not altogether a matter of Bensibility and CeeU 
ing, and that it has elements of a severer in- 
tollccbual discipline in it. In bho firsb plnco. 
all literary expression is made up of words, and 
an intelligent understanding ot bho meanings 
and oonnota Lions of words is absolutely nreea- 
fiary bo my adequate appreciaiion of literary 
monuments The tciichur, thuieforc, must 
gauge bho capabilities of students with icspcct 
to the vocabulary of tlio literary expression 
under examination in such a way as to make 
sure tlmt their understanding is nob only clear, 
but also in accordance 'with tho normal tra- 
ditional usages of the language. It la not 
enough that students should havo a dofinilo 
impression of a work of literature; they miist 
also have correct impicssions. In acquiring 
this right understanding of words, which, a« 
Plato has justly said, la tho basis of Hcholarflhip. 
tho teachor's moat intelligent judgment and 
oversight aia nece.iaary. Obviously the Htudy 
of a literary monument the expression of winch 
is ao far licyond the eomprohension of the 
student that liia attention is completely taken 
up with details, leaving him no energy for tho 
syntlieaiB of Ins impressions, should be deferred 


until tho .stndeiil lian at bn eoiiimaiul a wider 
rnngo bolh of voeabulury and of modes of 
I lion gilt. 

Anotluw kiml of (hTinilc fact whitdi the ele- 
mentary teacher of hliTuturo niiiy not neglect 
in that which [mu to do with eortjun forms of 
phrasing peculiar to tlm^ lilernry hIjIc, espe- 
cially the iiHH uf hgurativo laiigiuigi' Thi^so 
modes of expression are UHually ([Uile oulsido 
tho student's natural eollociiiiul oxpcriciicp, 
and unless they aie speeilieally analyzed, tho 
sigiiineancii of Lliein in not eleiirly lealizcd, 
oven when the imlividunl words are intelligible. 
It IS the frequent experience of all loachers of 
English litcralurn that evi'U faiily inaUiie 
flludeuts are unable to see the value of a nicla- 
pliorical expression, an iiinbility which arises 
nob ao much from an biaeiive niLelligoncc as 
it does from unfiimiliurity wulli the literary 
convention contained in lh(‘ inaiinci' of expres- 
sion Thu Nludy of liLcraiy style, ns it was 
developed in the early manual.^ of rlioloric, 
and ai it was based upon tlie stiidy of the CJreck 
and Latin clnsiics, limited U.self nlinont exclu- 
sively to tlu) aiiiilyHi.s ruul cluhHifiratlon of 
figures and melaiiliors Tlie fnlility of nil 
such clasHificiitioii inoiely for tlm sake of oln.sHi- 
Qcnlioii acknmvleilgctl. it muni be grniited also 
thal, within proper uouihIh, Llic uiudyHis of 
mctaphoiical expiesHion ih jiiHlifiable and ncc- 
e.ssary. 

Si ill a third gionp of faols to lie noted in tho 
discijilinary atudy of eloniejilao’' lileiaLure 
couHHla of allimbma, \irojier luiinea, and oUier 
matters of mfornuiljon ejnluHlied in the text, 
tho umlerHtnmliiig of whieli is iiecehsary for 
tho propel grasping of the wriler'H iiiLmilioii 
Hero again it is appaienL Lliat works such as 
Bomo of the satires of Drydcn and rojie^ in 
which tho local and eon temporary aihiHioufl 
aro so niimciouB ns to absorb all the tiLudenl'B 
altontion, arc lianlly approjiriule malorial for 
clcincntnry instruction 

When .stress is jilaceil heavily upon llicae 
do tails of fact, that ih. on vocahiilary, figures 
aUusicms, otc , the result is what is often eaUci 
the '' philologiear' nielhofl of the Htudy of 
litoratiiie ThiH kind of literary Htudy, which 
arose out of a dc.siro to give tho Htudy what 
was conaidcrod a disciplinary value, ivaa miicli 
inoro in vogue in a preceding gcneialion Llinii 
it IS at ijroscnL. Tho Htndy of figures of 
flpeccli, for cxain])le, was iiiudi' a vny technical 
thill ill the cliisfliricalmii of the figures under 
the heads of an chiiiorale and pedantic wyHlein 
of classical terminology. In the saiue way tho 
pLiidy of voeiibulary wan, and oflen eonliuucisi 
to be, carried to exliome.s in the eoiiHidcriilion 
of Llio oLymoiogieal oiigiiiH of the yariouB 
woida, 01 thoir compariiLivn iihch by dilTerciit 
writerfl, and Himilar qneHlionfl, TllC Htudy of 

f [rainmar ifl often combi nod with llio Htudy of 
ilcraturo, and teacliiTS havo been known to 
compel atiulcnts to par.se Lliroiigh every word 
of In Memoriam um\c\ tho proLenflo of a literary 
50 
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fltmly of Uml II is )nThfi|iH mifTiricnfc 

to poiiiL oul hero Uml llu‘ mKliml 

wIiGn carrietl Ui Huch oxlriniu'H cloc'n nnL nnHUTr 
tiio rcquirwjicjilrt of llio wluily of lUirJjtijm 
liownvcr vaUnihlo it may !)(» as n Irnliiiirul drill 
in IniiKiiUKo. Thii roinniiiiKsisim! cdiichiHUin 
flccmn Lq bo (hat a pirro nf liLoruUiro hIkhiUI 
jjol bo [akoii up, nL Jraal in I'lriiHUilary or 
flcconilary inHlniciiuii, whni iL ri't|iiiri'H hiicli 
claboriiln Uii|(uiHlio (‘oiiiinonlary Lhai llin 
filucIcuL'H ailoiilicm and oiuT^y iin‘ coinidfLoly 
ab^Jlrariisl from llio ajipns’iaf inn and isijny' 
luciib of llio work niorrly us liloratiiro 

The more Hubllo i|U(‘4UmiH of IHiiiiqiic, 
Hiich ns tlinsf wlilrli ha\o In do with form or 
fllniolimi in tlio larger honso, dm diffrn'iihatKin 
of Lyiica, LUo lamvi'nlicniH of individual typua, 
etc, are UHually, and may very well he, din- 
rcg[irdcd in cleiiienlary nmtriH’lion. With 
llio most mi^luro .studenlH liie iiilercil of Ihoie 
qiicslionfi with rosiioel to lileriiluro may ho 
coiiMiderod ns osolorir, iiiol uiLh yoimaer 
fitudcnlH much more liinilcil in ]>owcr of nhslrael 
Ihou^htj the (I welling upon thorn in ineroly 
coninaiiif; Thoro is porlia])H HornowhaL inoro 
jiiHlificailon 111 dwidliiitt ii[)on hbloricnl cuii- 
BidcrahoiiH, c.7, liio ponod nl winoh ri work 
was wriltmi and tho parlinilnr contomporary 
circuniHlancrs of iUs ooiupo/iiLloii, finch dcLailn 
are often liolpfid in (^raHidn^ tlio inoaiiiiig of a 
work aH a wliolo. liul it is donhlfnl if nUidenla 
fliiQuld 1)0 much Irouhlod with attimpts to 
proiip writora into jiorimhj or to appreniaCo 
largo jrciieral movnmenlH, like clnNHiomm and 
roman li Cl Hill, in Iho earlier a I ages of their 
Jiternry rim ««««! of rcaervirff 

such eoimidoratioriH for tlio laHt year of tho 
secondary curriculum or for Lho college bgodh 
to bo Lho wiflOHt. 

As to dm (jneHliGii of IranMinltting apnrccia' 
tion for tho literary moauineiit itHclf, after all 
matters of beclminnl (letall have hren cliHpoHcd 
of, apparondy httlo that is of practical value 
oan be said, It will bo conorally conceded that 
Pinto was right when lio doelarod that Ihero 
Wfta no communicablo Loohnicpio for the best 
aspcclB of liLcralurc, and that a rigiit fccline, 
"a secondary iTis]iirntion,*' will accompli sli 
more than tlio mostingeidous tccliiijcnl analysis. 
And ns the Greek rlinpHodlslB gavo CKprcasiou 
to tliia flocondnry inspiration mainly by recit- 
ing tho workH of tho authors wlio inspired 
diom, so m clciiioilary instruction inleJbgcnt 
reading is often moro clfcotivo than claboralo 
coramonlary. 

One other aspect of lho clmncntary study of 
literature proHcnU il<sclf iDsistently to dio 
Icaoher, and LIiIn Is Lho qucflUoii of tho relation 
of dio fiLiidy of litoraUiro to tho study of 
mornls^ idoas, nncl civiliisalion in goucral. It 
is obvious Lliab tho poBsibilitics of corrcla- 
tions of lids hind in literary study are nlmo/it 
illimitablo in extent. No other kind of oxpres- 
sion has Bummctl up so directly and bo coni' 
puotly ns English literature has done tho idcaa 
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and forroH which have oNcrtrd influence upon 
the thmight of the Engliih people Any adu- 
quate study of die inonutncntH of ICuRlish litn- 
ftlurc HI list rfjiih<'fpfoiifJy and of riecesdly 
Icml over into a emiHidoralion of motal nlcas 
The sLmly nf 7 Vic Merchttui uf VcnicCf of 
il/orriiT, nf 77 ir Avcient Manner^ Lo chooso n 
few exHjjipIeH at rnuflom, jnevilaldy rniNGs in 
earli iiiHliim'e iniporiaiiL fpieslioiiH of moral 
rniiflncL wliicli are inlirTenliii the very cniicci)' 
Inm uf the \vorkn Tho endeavor Lo exclmlo 
AUeh (IweiiHHUjiw by Jjimliug Ihe pJmJcc of le’^ls 
lead to Hiiriple iiiirrulive, like Scott's iianaLivo 
poeniH, ArojiiH hnrdly defensihlo, since it excludes 
wImL must he legarded as die most charactcr- 
Htie prodiielH of LngllHli lilcraiurc- JJero 
figiiin a balanced anti commoii-senso ntdLude 
toward the question of moral instruction in 
the tcaclnng of liLciature aDeiii.s lo lie the only 
ono tomibln. To make lilcrniiiTo merely tho 
vehiclo for the convcvanco of moral iiistruc- 
Uon, to torture a moral lesson out of every inno- 
cent poem or laic, changes the subject rioiii the 

S of literature to the study of ethics, 
's frcciuently destroying for the studGnb 
lho clmracteriHtic elinrin of the wntiiigfi under 
considenilieii. On the other hand, iho moral 
and did an 1 1C impl lent 1 aim of many of the mo.st 
important monuincnla of ICiiglfsh litcraLuro 
cannot bo disregarded without slighting what 
iH after all one of the moat perBisLcnt nnd 
proiiiiiicnt clinraGlciistics of tlic whole history 
of tfml liTcratiirc. 

Tlio question of grading lho material used 
in literary Btiirly may naturally bo answered 
variously according to tho attendant circuin- 
Btftiicca. In general, however, in tlio early 
years of tiio elementary pupil's dovelopmonb, 
tho moat appropiiato material will be found in 
fairy taleSj folk tales (fleo Folhioiib), my the, 
and Biiiiplifled forms of epic narralivo. Tho 
next Atago iii tho development of popular 
narrative, and lho ono which is most appro- 
priate for Htndy in tho later years of the cle- 
mcfitary school. Is represented by the romantic 
talcs of ehivahy, flucli as tho stories of King 
Arthur and other medieval romances, aa well 
as ohivnlrio sLorica from actual history. In the 
ffccoitclAry scIuto], on tho other Jmnd, eon- 
siderably more attention ia paid, and im pro- 
pria Lely 80, to writings which are Hpccilically 
works of literary art, and which consequcnbly 
bear tlio marks of cojis pious literary artiiico, 
fluch, for example, aa tho list of Engliah 
Clnssies " prcacnbcd for rending find etiicly In 
alion for ciitrnnco into college. 

S lisli Lltoraluro In lho College — In the 
[•an college, tlio study of English liLcror 
Lure lias advanced steadily with the grow III in 
gcnoral of Lho scopo of college ins true tlon. 
The subject was given its first fllrong impiilao 
through iho ncafomio influence of men like 
iongfcllow, James Eueacll Lowell, Charlca 
Eliot Norton, and Professor Child, in Now 
England, of Henry Heed, professor of English 
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litoraturo in the University of Periiiaylv/inia 
from 1831 to laS^j of llirfim Corson, iio\v 
professor emeritus in Goi'iicin University, niid 
acLivo ptoCGasor of Engliah literature fioiii 
1870 bo 1903, and othpi’s in vnrioiifJ jinrla of 
the cDunti’y, niul now la ft recognized and iiii- 
poitanfc part of the inabniction in all counted 
IcaduiB to the bftohclor’g degree. In the Eng- 
liah univcraitica the introduction of Llio subject 
oamo Jinicli Inter ftiid its proKie.^a haa been 
slower. At Oxford English li tern Line was not 
iiitroJuccd na a aoparatcscliool of the univcisiLy 
until the last dec ado of the nineteenth oentury 
At the first o\ami nation, wliioh was in Itifil), 
two Candida tea oUered thoniaclvc.s, but as ono 
Bcifttohcd before the papci work began and 
the other na soon as ib ended, there was no 
elftsa-lisb. In 1807 the names of four mm 
appealed in the clnsadist; in 1808, five, in 
1399, four; in 1900, three; in 1001, two, 
People began to complain that the school was 
not aa productive as they had expected, and 
even blamed tlio Univoraity . . Several 
aagea declared that the subjccl was vn Iiiull, 
and that, as they had said ah along, Englmh 
wag not a aubject which could bo aepioiisly 
Btudied in an English Uiiivcifliby." (Firth, 77ii? 
School of English Langungc and Literature, 
pp 34-35.) " lb waa pointed out that while 
male candidates could bo counted on bho fiiigcis 
of one hand, women candidates entered for the 
school in largo nnmbors, and it was inferred 
that the subject was nob a snUnblo subjrct for 
incn." (Firth, ibui, p, 35.) The real expla- 
nation, however, acema to have boon that, 
al though the university had provklcd for 
cxftmlnaliona in EugliaU htcratuvo, noilUer the 
univoiaifcy nor the colleges, except tho woinoids 
colleges, had provided for instruction This 
defect wna in paifc remedied by the appoint- 
ment of Profesaoc UaleigU Lo Ike piofcaaoiaUip 
of English Litorature in 1904, and by various 
other appointments and changes in ndniiiiiti' 
trfttion both by the college and the iinivei&ity 
bcfoiG and aftoi^ thia “But in 1007 and in 
lOOB the clasa-list at last revealed signs of 
real progress Thcic were in the first year 
twelve men and aoventcen women, and in the 
accoiid year, twelve men and thirteen women, 
Thia luciGiige continued, and now, in Hilary 
Term, 1900, thero arc forty-mno men reading 
foi the school, and flfty-gix women " (Firth, 
ibid., p 38,) 

Tlio prill ciplca which may bo assn mod lo 
iinclorlio tho teaching of litcrnturc in coiiracfl 
leading to tho bacholoi’s degreo didcr fioin 
Lliaac ftfc the basis of clomontary and eccorulnry 
instruction less in kind than in tlic extent to 
which they fire applied With increased ma- 
turity in yoais the student la capable of study- 
ing writings of greater complexity and sub tie ty 
of thought, and of greater dilfiouUy on the 
aide of expression But in tlio colleges also 
tliG main purpose of the teaching of lUcraturo 
is to bring atudenta to a firathancl acquaintance 


with and nppieeiiilioii of Unit wliicli i,*, regarded 
ns good in literature In the college, liowever 
nioro atleiilmii i.s iiHiially given tn the forniu- 
Iftlion of conscioii.s gtiindarilH of taste [unl judg- 
iiicnL limn tlm olenicnlary Htuilmit is caiiahJo 
of icceiving In carrying out tliig jnirpoHc 
formal cour.sca in ciUiciHiii me Honieliiiir.H given. 
Ollier iiiethods are also employed In tlio col- 
lege for Hysleiiiali/.iiig the iiiulenal of literary 
aeliolnisliip Tlicxc iiLLoiiiplH imually lake llm 
form of cumHifying the vmioun inniiuiminiH of 
the literatuie nr cording to Home oidercd flys- 
tem. The simiilefit riiitl most oIiviouh inelliod 
of cliHsifioiilion in iiatiinilly that uhieli ih bail'd 
upon chionologi'. It is geiiernlly assumed llml 
A student shaiild be iicqmiiiili'd with the luh- 
toricftl aequeiico of at Ifasl the gr<*nl hgurrs m 
tho dovclopincni. of English li Lera lure from 
Beowulf Lo Browning Even though liic 
flLiidoiit’s hackgroniid of liistonral knoulrilge 
is nob Biiiriciciit to ciiabli* him lo nee tlmt the 
writer of any particnlrir period is Urn iiiuvUalilc 
child of Ills own nge, the cliroiiologicnt clnsii- 
ficfttiou Btwvcs a uKefvd purpose ns providing 
a oouvciiicnt fianiework which llic uliideiit uan 
coinplnle with tho fuller kuoi\ ledge which 
gradually nccumiilntca and whieJi nioue can 
ivc him any ndeqiiato realization of iiiHtdricnl 
nckgronnd nnd pcrsprelive 

In the aniiic way atlemidH are oftrn nindo 
to classify the niAxSa of hleiaiy material iiiidor 
tho J lead in of lyiies tleneruUsni vey coluhcs 
are often given covering nil Ike viirmuH iyijea 
of English literature, — eiiic, loiuanre, lyiie, 
diftiiia, essay, novel, etc,, — and, UHunlly in tlio 
later years of the college eouise, Hpeeinl coin bps 
in Inn dcvcUipinenL iif paTlii'ulai typni. 
This metliod of classihcation inauire.HLly pie- 
aciils more difiTicullicH Limn a simide chioiio- 
logical elassificatioii, nllhoiigh in conipoiisfition 
it may ha apHumed to have imiuU greater value 
in bringing the Hliident into a more iiiliinatc 
acqiiniiitanee with the actual con tent of litoia- 
turc and the inelliods of litoraiy workmanship, 
Tlio classification of liter aim g accouliiig to 
typos or genres, however, m obviously a metliod 
of abstract gcncrnlizaiion based upon hisloiical 
data which is apt to lend the siudciit into a 
mistaken notion of types as usLalilisUcd by 
some immutable dogmatic decree, of a fixed 
mherenb nature, of which the various icpic.icn- 
taliona of the types arc but individiinl cxeniph- 
ficaliona It is plainly the leftcher's duty tn 
correct this tendency towaicl lui “ arftLk'Jiuc " 
ritti tilde in tho Htudy of literatuie, and lo pre- 
vent the syslom of elnspinealion, wimtever it 
limy be, from ob.icuriiig llui HtiuloiiL'H vision of 
the actual iiroccHfles of literary com |i oh i lion. 

Still a third method of elnHiihcatioii niul of 
hiatorical explanation of litoraLuro cniployeii 
in collego instriicLlon is that which ondonvorH 
lo study so- called dcvcIoiiiTionts nnd move- 
ments in literature As n matter of fact, in 
the study of English literaliue, Die niovcmcnta 
are uaually limited Lo two, or at moat three, 
52 
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Tlio older pmoflfl, tjie Old Kiiplisli before 
LJio ConqiiCHt, llie Middle EnglnU, coiitcriiiR 
about OlianctT, and Llio Kli/aijeLhaii, coiilcrmR 
about HliakofliM'urc, are eniiHiileicd ns ijeriods 
mainly from lli«5 ehronoloRinal iioiiil of view 
view nlone, altlioiif'li Hoiiudimea Hie Eli/abeLlian 
period in trciiti’d roinpiirativelv m coniujehon 
with iL laif’er JCurnpraii iiiovcineni, Ihii UoiiiiiH- 
flaiicu Moic fii5(|ueii[ly, lioivryer, tho Htiidy 
of movniienh in nolleKe cIihhih in liLeialme is 
liiniU'd to llioalndv of rltiHsiehm hh repreHeiiled 
iu llio ei^liLeeuLli eenlurv» and of roTminUeiHiri, 
as cxom\iltrt(^} in tlie ivnliotfs of Woid.'jworHi 
and liiH ooiileiiiiiurarieH The nLLeinpt Lo 
classify KiiRlisili liLeraUiro aenfji'dinK to movc- 
incnls seldom ^oen furLlier Limit Ibis, mid after 
Llic dianuHSion of llio romantic writers, a reLuni 
IS usually made lo liie chronoloRieid inelliod in 
the study of Llio writers of Llie Victorian Period 
It irmy be questioned wbefclu'r a more mintyti- 
cal trcalmciiL of inovemenlH of EiiRlmh lilera- 
turo IS ativ'isable or praeLicablo- Porlmps the 
rcftBon wily fuiUi(‘r aimlysH lias not Generally 
commended itself is lo be found in the Ucl lhat 
EtirIihIi literature tbronRhoul Us history hin 
not fallen into huoIi elearly defiiied and con- 
scions movemeiils and hcIiouIs ns oilier litcra- 
luies, notably the I’Veiieli, have done 
Tlio quo s Li on of I he relation of the study of 
litci’aluro Lo lireaLivc hlorniy coininwiLion, 
althoiiRli It seeiiiH Lo be fietinenlly disieRarded, 
IS one Lhat Hie college leacliei of liLeniline is 
legiljjunlfdy bo u in I lo coiisidf‘r- It la, boieever, 
111 many niHlaiiees, modestly assumed on Llin 
part of LeaelierH LlniL their fiincLion is purely 
iiiLcrprclaLive, and that any bent toward 
hLorary expression which tho Htiideiil may 
have, beiiiG part of his njiluial inluniLanrie and 
Rift, must he allowed lo work out ita own des- 
tiny. Tile most the teacher ran do, it is indeed, 
IS lo acquaint tho Htndent with Bucli technical 
details ns Lhe praoliLionerB of the art of liLcra- 
turo in Lho past have shown to be obviously 
useful, for example, tlic elements of versiRca- 
Lion in the wriLinR of poetry, and nftei Lhat 
lo lend as HympalheLic an cai to tbc prodiictiona 
of the sLudenL as the wisdom or cliiirity of Hie 
instructor will permit, Many teachers, Iiow- 
over, Ro fuTlher limn this, and dmLinelly dis- 
coiiraRe clToiU at oiiRinal eoiiiposiLion on tho 
part of their sUiiIcnts, on Hie Ri'oiind LImt very 
row of them have the liteiary gift, that it ih 
harmful Lo them lo lie HupporLcd in Llic deUi- 
HioiiH of iiteriuy aspimtioii Lo whieh they aie 
hy jiaLnni inclined, and Lhat if a ftLinloiiL lias 
a Rfiniiue Rift, dmcouiaReiiient and opposi- 
tion will not destroy it, but mLlierstroiiRLlien it. 
Such a defeiiRe us this, however, is perhaps 
based upon too absolute a conception of what 

constiLutex litoiatmo. From Hie psycho) o/riffll 

])oint of view it certainly seems uiiiuslirmblo 
Lhat a sLudent's mind ahoiild be kept in tho 
receptive and appreoiaLivo attiUido throiiRlioub 
his whole coiiaid oration of a subject, especially 
fliiico ho hns in his eommand over language, 
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dovclopcrl by natural use to a relatively high 
degree, the inaLcrmls for the exorcise of cieaLivo 
activity in Lhe Hubjcct which he ia studying 
It would secin, tliciefore, that tlio tcaclier wlio 
disequ rages literary jiroductivity on the part 
of ]m sill don 1^0 merely evades tho di/TicnJliea 
of tlic uituation, and UmL the really holjiful 
tendier will oiicouiago creaLivo iicLiviLy at the 
same Liinc that ho guaids the stud cut fiom 
Heir-ijelusioii and conceit On tho other Imiid, 
as a roHult of the incrensed commercial value 
of certain kinds of Uteraturo to-day, there me 
evidences of a tcndencyon tlio part of some col- 
lege instnictora to place great attess on the 
tcachiiiR of a practical technique of litcratnic, 
of a sophistical tirb, such as Goigiaa defended, 
winch the filiidenb shall bo able to pub into 
praclicc with tlio hope of immediate pecuniary 
profit Courses aro thu.s given m short-ateiy 
wilting, in the novel, in the drama, and m 
various other kinda of writing for which thcro 
la at present a heavy commercial demand. So 
far as those courses really pretend Lo teach llio 
art of wriLing ahoit stones or plays, tliey fall 
obviously under the head of IcGhnical rnthei 
Hum liberal training, and aside from Llieir im- 
incdiato practical vnliio would scorn lo have 
little justificalion ns cour.ios in the study of 
EugliHli litcraLuie. (Sec UoMPOsmoN ) 
English Literature In tlie University. — In 
(lerman and American univci’fliLic .0 English 
litcraluio occupies a dcfinile and recognized 
prxsilioii among gnirluale sludics lending to the 
doetor'fl degree, In Germany couisch m liU 
oratnic for advanced stndcnia have uaually been 
given by the profc.ssor of English philology (q.v ), 
and unlil recent years have been mainly con- 
cerned with tho carliei periods, in tho mvo.sti- 
gatioii of which tho study of language naturally 
plays a larjirn part. But the modern periods 
aro also being studied now in Gennany from 
Shakespeare Lo ICipliiiR, and a eontompornry 
generation of schokra who give their attenlioii 
almofit flvchi, lively to literature as distinguished 
from linguistics h becommg increasingly active 
It IS interesting to ob.snrvo also that a number 
of elaborate and in some oases iinpoitant fit- 
ernry atiuliea have been published within the 
last decade by atudenta of English literature 
111 the French uni vciai tics. In American uni- 
versities literary coiirsoa form an important 
larL of tho graduate curriculum, and in tho 
argor univorHitics the faculty always luimbcrs 
one or more profesaorfl whose entire attention 
is divcoted lo qnostiona in this field A coin- 
pariHon of the subjects of doctoral dkscilalions 
III Ainoi'ica, issued between tho years 1880 and 
IfiO.l, with those for the years 18f)5 to the prc,s- 
eiit Lime, sliows a marked incrcnsc of interest 
in w)»at Jnigbb bo cnilcfl spnciricnlly bfcorjiry 
subjects In England, on tho other hand, al- 
though English literary acholarahip has by no 
means languished at the universities, the for- 
mal oiganizfitlon of courses for literary research 
and invcatigation ia of very recent date, and 
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tliGae uni vcTfli Lies aro confjcqiicnlly bettor 
known to the world at Inrgc through tho pub- 
licatioiia of their cliaLingui.shcd faciiUica thftii 
Uwowgk of CL body oC diaeiplmcd 

students 

Tho methocla and tho purpose of thr grndii- 
nto study of English litointiirc nro mnny and 
various. The laigo proportion of stiidonts in 
gcaduaLo aoursca who intend to enter tlic pro- 
fession of teaching unavoidably gives diroetion 
to n certain extent to graduate inntriiction. 
It is [ifisumert. at Icual in Amciicaii unwerhi- 
tiesj that one important function of tho gradu- 
ate school IS to provide students who enter tho 
school with such further discipline and infor- 
mation na will enable them to present moro 
adequately tho subject of EurUsU literature to 
college classes. This end is not accomplished, 
howovei, by specifically pedagogical instruc- 
tion, though logically it would seem tlinfc, if 
tiicro 19 n place iii colleges for teachers foi tho 
inatruGLion which is usually given tho motliods 
of teaching literature in tho elementary and 
secondary schools, there should nlso be a place 
fcT similar inslTUction for prospective coliego 
tcaohora. In many American universities there 
appears bo be a pai tial tendency in this direction 
in the troatmont of courses intmuled for can di- 
dates for tlio degree of Master of Arts, wliich 
are regarded not primarily as Teseavch couvaca, 
but rather ns propniatoiy courses for teachers, 
or ns preliminary preparation for atiulcnls who 
expect to proceed to tho doctor's degree. Them 
results consequently a piactically existent, if 
not theoretically accepted, distinetion in tho 
kinds of work required of caudidates for tho 
two higher degrees, Tho courses intended foi 
candidates for the doctorate differ from tho 
master's courses both in requiring n moro ox- 
tenaivo prcpniatioii and in aii added stress on 
the side of investigation and production. 

Ab n to be expected, the subjects covered by 
advanced graduate courses in English lUcratiiro 
nro largely such ns come under tho general 
head of English achqlarshlp Among them 
msLy be noted buoK Bubjeota as have to do -with 
the elating, the authorship, or tho attendant 
circiimatancca of conipoaition of a particular 
work or group of works. It will bo observed 
that the term "literary^' is brondly interpietcd, 
and that often such topics lead into what 
might hotter bo a ailed literary antiquananism, no 
when a monument, in itself apparently insignifi- 
cant and unintlucnlial, la TcauHcilated meicly 
to aorvo as an exhibition of tho life of a past 
period, or when tho biography of an author, oi 
tho literary gossip of his day, is oxamlnod apart 
from any connection which they may Imvo with 
apeeifie wriUngH. Many of the topics vmdev- 
takon by advanced atudonts of English litera- 
ture likewise coniiGct closely with questions of 
cconoiniD and social dovolopmcnt The bor- 
rowings of one author from another, ns well na 
less direct sources and influences, nro diligently 
examined, a method of investigation which 


naturally loads over to tin' ooiiiparalivo study 
of lilcraturo It will bo soon, Ihcrcfore, 

that tho study of the history of literatuiOj qh 
tins subicet iH trcaLerl iu graduate iuHluicUoii, 
in vciy broadly eonmvod, iniiging fioin the 
deUTininalioii of simpli' rpii'HlioiiH of cbioiiology 
and the del ails of aiilKpiariaii Hcbolaisln]) to 
tlui study of largo naliojidl and iiiti'i iiuLioiial 
iiioveimuilH of Iboiiglit. Tln^ Ktiuly of soiircps 
and of coin|iai'ativo relationsliqiN, ('sjieoiiilly iu 
the literature of the eiirlier jionods, also njn- 
necLa lurtiuaMv with such quoslioUH of primi- 
Livo origins amf beliefs as fall slrietly imdor tho 
head of folkloie (r/.a,) The origin and de- 
voloimieiit of Lyjies oi genres, in for (‘xaiiiplo 
the bnlliid, pastoral, oi' drainii, nro also fre- 
quently HubjcctH of gra<lutai‘ mstruoAlou and 
inve.it I gallon, as well as tho ronsideratioii of 
more HpecifiQ features in a type, sueh as tlio 
Jiionologuo m diama, or tho refrain m ballad 
Tho iiumlior of questioiiH siinilai to these winch 
may bo made tlio subjoct of grnduaLii iuvrsli- 
galion is manifestly iinliiniLed, and tho value 
of such mveslignlioiis iii clean iig away uii- 
cerUun or diftnuled mutters of Uteiiuy Hcludar- 
ship can hardly Im questioned On the other 
hand, perhap.s it is only fair to say that the 
modern gradiiafe study of ICiiglisli 111 era tin o, 
partly beeauso of the doniaiid for scienliOo 
luethoil, is exposed to llui danger of vesluig 
content with on and Alexandrian Hehuliiisbip 
which may obsciiio Llio sludont's vi(‘W of wliiit 
ho rightly regiiids an tin* clind vaiuc of litera- 
ture, ils power of nispiriiig and jdeaHUig. In 
default of any definite and Hulmlanllal kno\'il- 
edgo of the psychology of mslhidiPR, a ltno\\l- 
edge which tho lileiaiy uludoiiL can hardly ho 
cxnectcd to fuimtiU to tbo woiUl, ouo ^Ybulo 
side of the study of litcrnUire, exccjib to spine 
extent from tho histoiical imiiit of view, ia 
largely neglected In tho graduate school, and 
that is tho side of literary cnlirism. Moreover, 
in the grafluatfl bgUooI even more than lu Uio 
collogo, ihero arc ovidcncca of a disinclination 
to encouingo or in any way to take aocount of 
original iniaginalivo composition. The gradu- 
ate fltudy of English literature, as is quite ob- 
vious, is still stiongly under tho innuencD of 
the inothod.'i of study employed in the natural 
Hcicnce.B, and us the botanist does not invent 
the plant to analy'/c, ho the bludeut of EngliBh 
lilcraturo need concern InmfleU, ns Llic botniii^fc 
does, only with liio data furnislifd him. Hub 
there ia certainly a fivlso parallelism hero, aiul 
the conccjitiou of tho university Ntudy of lit- 
cralnre should bo broad cunugU La inmde Uio 
man of construe live, iniagiiintivo teinjieraincnb 
as well ns tho one of nnidylie and scion Lific 
bent of mind. 

Although for tbcjjurnoao of thin survey tho 
graduate study of English literature has been 
(lotachcd from other branches of Englisli study, 
in the actual practice and organization of gradu- 
ate scheola no auch clear BcpaTalion ia made 
Students who are candidates for a higher degree 
51 
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arc iioL ciilcrrd G[iiHli(lnU\‘i for ri (Igkpgp hi 
English ULcrjilurc or Eiinlish liinK»iaK« Hjimfi- 
cnlly, hut iiioroly ay pa rid u la toy for a dogroo hi 
Englisii. It iH aflmunpd UinL KrtiduaUi HtiiilciilH 
wjij hfivo a Gom])roliniiHivp hilrrosL in llio win do 
HlUflojiLH Avhasi* iiipliimlinnH arp 
mainly in tho dirrrdoii of lilrmry aUidirH aip 
rcquiroil lo Inkp a cprlain rimrmnl of work hi 
the EiiRliah jiiHt an HltichuilH ‘iju-riaU 

jzinR in lioRUiHlmH aru rorinirod to lake? koiuo 
coiirscH ill EurIihIi litpniluro. In llui adiniiH 
ifllralioii of ilrduilH thorn is inilundly cnimulor- 
nblc (livurRoiKio iimoiiR llio various limvorHilioa. 
At some piaei'H all NtinhsiiH, wholluT llirir 
fipGuial work is )ii laiiRoaRp oi litoraLun', nro 
required U) Lake rniirriOH in (fOlliio nnd Old 
French, hcsiilos courKos wliifdi deal moio di- 
rectly with tlio history of the KurIihIi laiiRiinge 
At others, Htudouls who inhsid to ilovolo their 
time ja irnarily Ui Utoratnre aro not required lo 
take Ciolhio and Old Froncli IL is inainfeHtly 
contrary to the spuit of Rraduatv Htudy lo 
imiioac a riRid currioiiliini iiiion nil Hludents, 
nnd the ofTorL is nsiially iniide to adapt the 
formal work of atudisits to Ihoir iiidividiiul 
needs and aliilillo.s. In iho ndiniiUHlraiiori of 
final le‘!ls and e\(uiuniUiniiH the Rieatest yariuty 
IS to be found ill Lho ])inoliro of the dilTerciit 
univcrHiLles, Hiinli queslionH lioiii^^ frequriiLly 
left to Llio ilisnretioii of the indivuliial depait- 
meiits In the (ipimaii uni vis'hi lieu and in 
sonic of Lho Aiaerieaii luiivorsilies no examina- 
tions nrn held inUil the nindidate in ready lo 
Bland for Ins finals, iireliiiiiiiary Lo the awarding 
of lliQ flegiee, at wliieli timo Lho nxamiimlion 
IB not on Hpeeifie eonvses, but on lho nub) eel in 
general Ilut Homeliiiies in Ifie Ameriean uni- 
vcrsities eourno exturiiniUioiiH as well na final 
examinations aie held, and Lho roquiromoiit is 
inadfl that studeiiLH Hiiall do diHlingnished ” 
work ill their ooiirHes befnio they nhnll bo per- 
iniLtccl to proceed in llnsr eanilidacy for a 
degree This aiqilies especially Lo Lho candi- 
dates for thu maHler’ft degree, which is some- 
times awarded, as at Harvard University, for 
work of a certain grndo in a npcciricil luiinber 
and grouping of courses, SometimGS, hoivcvcr, 
as in tho EiirIihIi department at Columbia 
Uiiivcisity. in nddilion to Lho work in conraes, 
tlio candid a to for lho in ns tor 'b degree is re- 
ciuired to presoiiL an essay whicli slinll embody 
lho res alts of a Iborougb investigation of flome 
Bubj'cot carried on in connection with one of 
liifl couises C'andidiUes for tbo doctor's 
degree, on the oLlicr hand, aro iilwayB required 
lo picac'Jib a disHerlation or IhesiH, which shall 
give ovidonco of nhility Lo eniiy out hives liga- 
tions with scholarly mothodi nnd which niso 
contributes in somo degreo to Lho kiiowledgo 
of the subject which the writer iiiulerLakea to 
invea ligate In lho German univciHities tliiH 
disBcr ballon niiiHt always bo jirinlcd and nc- 
Gcssiblc to tho publio before Lho degree is con- 
ferred; in some of the American universities, 
aa at Columbia, Johns Hopkins, and otbere, a 


similar regulation is enforced; bub at otlicrs, for 
example, Harvard University, the candidnto ia 
not required lo print nud publish his dnetor'a 
diHsertiilifjii. a p ic;. 

f)cn IjANouAnK, EnoltIs/i, Jliaronv of Sri/or 
of; nho AmiLo-SAKON; CoAirosiTiopr; Folk 
liflUK; liTTnilATUIlB, C’OMPAllATJVK; PlIILOLOOY, 

lliiK'ixime; Vkukaculau, Study op. 
noforoQceg : — 

In Elrmrnfari/ arid f-lecondari/ ,91:^00/0 — 
C/Aiii'BHrKH, IKkkii iukI Hftjrr. Tho Tcachng of Ei\a~ 
fidi. (Nrw York, 10611 ) 

Cumin, P, Tha I'cadUng oj English (New York, 
1002) 

Cl II, II Y, if. Litcra(UrO and Liife ill Uchadh (Ooaton, 
lOOfl ) 

Cox, J, 11 /yifcralurfl nr tUo Coin mi on i^chooh, (Dob Ion, 
lOOH ) 

MAcCwNTOrK, P. L Liicraturo in tho .^IcrncrUarr/ 
♦S'rftfHir (ChiojiKo, 1008.) 

flruiuiKn, II. E Litcralura in tho Schaoh, (UdbIod, 
im) 

In Cottego nnd l/nitersUy, — 

UiTEfi, Anwi. Talks on tho Siudi/ of Literature, (Doa- 
Inn, 1007) 

Talks ou Tcachxno Literature (lloston, IDOO ) 
Connor/, lIiji\Af The Aim of Litoaru Eiudg (New 
York, 1K05) 

Eiiskinc, JuiiM EiiAliah in tlin CdllrRo Coiirac, Edue, 
Rtv „ Vol XIi. Nfjvembpr, 1010 
FinTii, C. II Tho Hchool of Enchsh Languago nnd 
Litcratifrc Oonlnlna furllvpr Inblioarapfiy of tlia- 
GUNHidn uf I Ilia avibjcft in EiiRlnini (Oxford, 1000,) 
JoWKrr, II, IntrndiicUi)ii Ln Ilia trniialnLlrma of Lho 
Dinhtfinn of Plnlo, vnlunhlc for llii'ir wmeriil 
cnmininila on lho subject of lUordluro nriil lho 

(I'lll'llllIK Ilf it. 

Mojil^v, Oil lAo Study of LUeraiurc (Lomlon, 

lWi7) 

PjliCB. T It Lnngudfln and LlUrixLura, ^rJiic, Hev,, 
Vol XI, January, IfiOft 

2Vio A^cw Fimc/ioa of Modern LanguaOB Teaching, 
PufilfraLfona of Modern Aasooialiou of 

Amcnca, Vol XVI, pp 77 IT 

LITEHATURE, INSTRUCTION IN. — 
See G HAMM An; Lanouaqh, ENnusii; Lit- 
er ATUim, Guild iien'b, Litbiiatuur, Coxi- 
I'AUATIVK; GrERK IiANaUAGB and LlTEIlATUnB, 
Latin Lanquaod and Liteiiatuuh ; Ouirntal 
Language and LiTRuATunti, Philology; 
lliiETonio, etc. 

LITTLE SCHOOLS. — See Pout Royalists 

LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY, LIVERP9OL 
ENGLAND — Ono of the iccenily catnbliahccl 
Eiiplish iinivcraitica, founded in 1881, aa tho 
Uuivoraily College of Liverpool, and opened in 
llic following year with clraiia m tho general 
arts and scionco subjeotH. Tho rclatloiia be- 
t woo 11 llin local city govern men t and the uiii- 
verHity were strong from tho beginning. In 
18fl2 the city council purchaaca lands nnd 
buildings for tho college In 1883-1884 monoy 
wns raised to pub the coilego on a univcralty 
basis, and Lho Royal Infirmary School of Mcdi- 
emo bccamo a part of Umverflity Collogo, 
llilliorto the studentB wore preaented for dc- 
greca before Buch bodies ns held oxtoriinl exam- 
inntiona. Li 1884 tho University Coilego 
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hcco-mc a constituent pftrfc of tho Vintorift 
Univoraity; of winch Owens College, Alun- 
clicstcr, and Yorkshiro College, Leeds, were Lho 
other members From this period on remnrk- 
ablo progress was made, diio Lo tho genoYowily 
and local interest in tho welfare of the institu- 
tion Folio wahipg and aeliolarflliips were en- 

dowed, laboratories were provided and 
equipped iu ditteieut deparLmouts; an ath- 
letic field was pioaciilcd, 1K91-1802; now 1 nn Id- 
in g plana were entcicd ii])on in lS87-lHRfl; lho 
library was extended in 1803-1801 In 18011- 
1896 tho first principal, Mr. G. II. Rond all, 
retirerl and was succeeded by Mr R T, (ilazo- 
biQok. In 1897 a school of commerce and a 
achool of jiygicno were c.4tabli8hcd. In 1808 
the achool of tropical medicine, and in 1898- 
1899 a proieaaorsiiip of education, wore added. 
In 1809 Mr. Glazebroolc was succoodod by Mr, 
A W, W. Dale, the present Vicc-Chancellov 
TVitli the opening of the now century an active 
movement was act on foot to aeparate from tho 
Victoria University and to establish an inde- 
pendent University of Liver^iool Tiio jilans 
mob with remarkable ciitluisinsm among tho 
cUizena; money was quickly raised, the ciby 
council and other local liodies came to the nclivn 
qssistanco, and in 1003 a c bar ter was obtained 
to establish the university Since that tinio 
the iiislitiition has made gi cab pogi css, and 
while Lho other neighboring universiticH are 
developing mainly, perhaps, along scientific 
lines, Liverpool has continuetl lo strong thon its 
arts faculty and to develop on the cultural side 
The foho^Ying deparlmonls may bo mentioned: 
Celtic (witli wliioh Professor Iwuiio Meyer was 
until recently connected); paleography and 
diplomatics; social anthropology; ethnology; 
arcluBology (claasical and medieval) , civic de- 
sign, town planning, etc.; local historyjuid 
records, school of social science and of tiainiiig 
for social work. The total number of faculties 
IS five; arts, science, law, Giiginccring, and 
medicine (including hygiene^ dental surgery, 
pliarmacy, veterinary medioino and surgery, 
and tropical incclicme). There are also a de- 
partment of education and a university train- 
ing coiicge A (Till a bed with the university arc 
St Aid all's College. Birkenhead, Edge Hill 
Training College, and Mount Pleasant Training 
College A strong department of Univoraifcy 
EytensiQn, providing goncral lectuiea to U\o 
public, and also instruction of a apecinlized 
oharaotcr, is conducted by the SocioLy for Uni- 
versity Extciiaion in Liverpool and Distiict. 
In connection with tho courses in this woik 
traveling Iibiarics are issued. Tho govern- 
mciiL of the miivcraity is in the hands of Lho 
Court, tho University Council is the executive 
body; tho Senate rcgiilatca tho acndcinio woik; 
and Convocation is the body rcprcapiiting the 
pradiiates of the university The University 
IS maintained by endowments, grants from 
tho ^ Treasury, ciby coiinoU, and other local 
bodies, fees, etc. There is a\\ active aludent 


life, which centers round tho Guild of Undcr- 
gi ad Hates and numerous heetional socielies niid 
chiliH The iiistnuitiiig stafT in 1 91 1-1012 mim- 
hcreil 219, mill Llie studiMit onrollinent was 1078 
in liny rhis^'ic.s nnil ‘11 A m evening rlnnsc.s 

RefercoceH i — 

IliiFKNni, C‘. 8 LlAcrpnnl Uiijverfiily. J, of ICihc 
Vi.l. XXX. ijp 17:i-l71 

Kiiglftiwl, Uo'\td uf ficjiHrfH/rfiin f/nneraihM 

tinti IffuirnUi/ CvUrofH (r#0Ji(lfm, 1(110) 

Liverpool UimerflUy (/’(jUi'ki- t 'o/rpjtffir, UJOlJ-lOO.l 

LLOYD, RICHARD (1595 -1089) — Aroynl- 
ihl elergymnn and inn^ter of a privnto Bciiooi at 
Oxford lie iiiatriciilaled nt Oxford from 
Oriel College and commenced 1 1.1). in 1028. 
As n writer on eduenlioii Lloyd shows disliiict 
inerit in lua long- titled work ui one vidumc 
(1) The Schoolc-Mustcrfi .rluJihnncs To renwue 
lho Dnrbartana fyicge froDi Athem; Advanced 
undei two (iuidcs The fiyst, leading hg Hide 
and Reason to icad and urite Rnghsh dfilcr- 
ously 7'hc second, assa ling the Lalme Tonguo 
in Prose and rer^sc to ila jiud Inlargemrnt, 
Splendor and hjlcganq/. (London, 105^1.) (2) 

Allis Pocticoi, ilnsamm (Hindidotis Addis- 
cmJ®, Jornuda rccctis rl ddurida (1053 ) 
Lloyd takes great painn over the let Lei s IIo 
takes pains also in sbowiiig the powei of letters, 
e.g " a the deaf iimii’s niiswer, U Liiat doth mnko 
the liuucy/' and m lie pays altcidion 
to anoinalie.s in English Npellmg, and suggests 
rules foi right HiielliiiR. lie advocal es short Ics- 
BoiiH, slow and sine progiesH, eaie in tlio begin- 
ning of a HulijccL; he recmiies Hcholnrs lliern- 
Hclvo.s to coinmunicale knowledge to their 
fellows, from which rnaHlius may lljemselves 
gatlior hiiilB; lie treats of eimilntion, lelri- 
hutioii by way of encouragement and by 
way of disco u rage in ent lie deals witli icc- 
reation, the coriTclioii of evil inaniicis, and 
the icmoval of tniauls IIir iiiles of art in 
wilting are one of the l)c.st nccoiiiUs of tho 
teaching of wriling m HchoolH at the time. 
The first pait of the book, Lenolung to read 
nnd write English dexterously, occupies 64 
pages, tho Latin grammar which follows coii- 
taliia 153 pages; and the Ai iis pectiOE /ormida, 
64 pages. Anothci edition of the Schools- Mas^ 
Urs vlifxihrtriea was published in 1C59. F. W 

Refcroncu 

DiciioruiTi/ oj JVnIioTtal Biooxaplu/ Yol.XXXIlI.p 431, 

LISBON, UNIVERSITY OF.— ScoPoutug al, 
Education in, 

LODACHEVSKI, NICOLAI IVANOVICH, 

— A llua^ian niathematiemn liorn at Ninii 
Novgorod in 1793, died at Kasan in 1850. lie 
was ono of tho first to consider the csscidial 
nature of tho celebrated fifth poatiilato of 
Euclid, which states (in fiiilist/mco) that through 
a given point only one line can he drawn par- 
allel to a given lino lie allowed that it is 
possible to create a geometry, perfcclly acien- 
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tific m itHulfj HI winch Uim ijosliihlc in denied 
Tliia gave riac lo ono of Lhe group of noa- 
Eucliclean pcnmnlrinn. (Hoc Parallel Lines ) 
Lobacliovflki piiblwhed aevcrnl iiorka and 
momairfl on gcnmcLry and astronomy. IIin 
theory of parallnla has noL influenecd Iho ele- 
mentary treatment of gconiotry, and with Lho 
preaenL Icndtnioy to iiuike Lho ttiihjcct leas apccn- 
lalivQ it 18 not liable to do ao. It ban had j^rreat 
infliioiicc, howovor, upon the Htiidy of higher 
mathomnticEi D. E. B. 

LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, ENGLAND. 

— »SCC ExAMINATEONH; LeAVINO CBllTiKICAThB. 

LOCAL SIGN. — Lotzo called attention to 
the tact timb evor^ point on the akin when 
stimuliiled gives riae to a taoUial HciiHation 
which lias, 111 addition to its major quality, a 
peculiar cliaraclcrisLic, due to the point of ap- 
plication of the HlimuhiH Thun, the aamo 
atimiiiiiH when applli'd to the palm of the liniul 
and to the hack of Lho hand, givo.s nsc to sen- 
flatioiifl which are alike in general quality. In 
tho two cAHC.s, Jiowovor, there is n Hlight qnnh- 
taljvc charactei duo to the iioiiil of aiipliea- 
lion This iliflerencc duo to the point of up- 
phcalioji is known as the local mgn. It in 
impoitant in the dovelopinont of ideas of 
tactual Hpnec, aucli iihsm depoiidihg pri- 
mni'iiy on the HyaLematU! iiiTarigmneiit of lociil 
fijgiiH in RnricH Tlin local higna of tho 
relliia have been deijcril)cd \ery fully by 
AViindt, It is ii well-known fact tliiiL tho 
ijaine color hLIiiiiiIus ajiplied to the center of 
the retina iiiirl to the periphery will jirodiico 
quaVilivlively diltoronl HmimilioiiH In general, 
tlic external portimiH of the rotiiia arc color- 
blind, and especially aensitivo to changes in 
hi iglitne.ss In recognizing coloied Hurfacc.s 
tliesc ([unlitalive dilT('renci>s arc not recognized 
as difTereiiccB in (lolor, but as (blTerencefl in 
space. The mufaeo ifl Hceii as uniform in color 
and extciuled Tho quail la Live differences 
aie fchuH converted into Lho peieept of exten- 
sion Such an iiiLerpreLalion of qualitative 
diffLM riices into siialial eliaiiiuLerislics is full 
jiisLiricatioii for Lotzo'a dcsciiplioii of local 
signs C If J. 

Referoncoa i — 

Lotzr, It. K. Wctiicmisc/ic Psi/c/io/oflic, (ClUUnBcn, 
ihUG ) 

WuNUT, W. OutUncs 0 / Pai/eholooi/, (Now York, 1002 ) 

LOCALIZATION OF FUNCTIONS — 

»Seo Niiiivnim Syh'ibm. 

LOCATION, SENSE OF —The ability 
to rocngiiize direclIoiiH reaches a very high 
istalfl of devclopnioiit in ceilain animala, and 
in ccilain human heiiigH, especially tlioso who 
arc deprived of the ftense of sight IIciicc, it 
haa been regarded ns a aeparate aeiiac. lilx- 
poi'imonla witli raLa Lhat linvo been deprived 
of Lhcir aciiBca scorn to iiidicnto Lhat these 


animals at least arc guided in their movementa 
by a general recognition of direction wliicli ia 
probably muHCuliir in typo. That la, they 
acquire a certain act of mimcular adjustments, 
and arc guided by these ndjiistincnis. Ceitnin 
aiuinalH, such ii,s cairicr pigeons, may make 
use of lho Hcinicircnlar canals (see Static 
Sensc) which from tlioir Blruclnro Bccin suitecl 
to indicate clmiigcs in direction The blind 
probably cultivate n high degree of atleiilion 
to their niusclo aeiisalioim, niid also to tho 
minor indications of position through tho sense 
of ^toucli winch noniial persons neglect 

Tho gciicial psychological pioblem of the 
rccogiulion of location is discussed under tlio 
topic ''space perception/* wJicro it is shown 
that spacc-porceptioii is not due to the activity 
of a single sense, but to the perceptual fusion 
of many sensations. C H. J. 

See SrACB, Psychology of, 

LOCATUS. — A term denoting the assistant 
tcaohor or ualirr in tho achoola of the Middle 
Ages The word was formerly derived from 
tho Latin jocme, to hire; bhia term was, how- 
ever, not used of teachers, and tho word loca- 
ioren is found by the side of locaii in some or- 
dinances li flceins, therefore, probable that 
the term doiiotcd muster or teacher of a sec- 
lion or division, /ocas, loca, Lokaiien, (See 
Mon\tmcula Getmamoi P<E(Iagagica, Vol. 1. 
p xliii ) The locati werr iiHunlly rGcruitcrl 
from among wandering h I ndents or bacchanta 
(7 V ), 01 the older pupils of a acliool They 
W(‘i'o engaged and were depcudciit outlie flee tor, 
who was ImnBclf engaged in town schools by 
Llio town council As may be cxpccLedJ in 
most cases the locaii wcio as slilfticsa and un- 
reliable as moat of the members of their class. 
Some, however, seized the opporluniLics af- 
forded by their engagement to study Only 
in rare eases did they hold their positions for 
longer than a year. 

Hflforoncea ; — 

Monhok, P, T/i(hh(ii Phiter, (Now York, 1004) 
llEiCHn, Vj Der hehror m dur t/fnitsc/icn Vcroangenheit. 

(I^ipziK, IDOl ) 

LOCI — If a point in a plane is subjected to 
a Hingle condition, it may occupy an infinite 
number of posiliona which follow one another 
in general in a continuous manner; and in this 
caso lhcir aggiegatc (cnscai/i/c) constiLutea the 
geometrio locus of points satisfying this con- 
dition, to the exclusion of all ^loiuts which do 
not satisfy it For cxamjilc, if tlio condition 
is that a point in n jilane ahull be two inches 
from a fixed point of the plane, Lho locus is 
evidently a circle (ciicuinrcrcnce) Similarly 
wo may have loci in Bp ace of three (liincnaiona, 
a loons in that cuso being in general a euiface. 

As an rdiicatioiift) matter Llie question ansc.'j 
as to when the subject of loci should bo in- 
ti oduced into gcomctiy, and how far it .should 
Idg carried. There have been and still ate those 
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who vn^[\ to inttoduGG it early, and Micro arc 
otlicra v/lio wish to treat it very extensively. 

In gen oral, howevor, it htig |)eon rGGognu^od 
that the Bubjcch is one of relatively recent de- 
velopment in the history of gcomclry; end that 
it reciuirca relatively greater powera of ah- 
atraction than the study of the other funda- 
montol conoopts of tho aubjeafc, such ns t)io 
QoiigruanGo of triangles On thia account it 
ia generally placRcl nob earlier than tho end uE 
the first boolc of a goomotry arranged on Mio 
Euclidean model Whde it \b a Very oxtcuHlvo 
flubject, it ifl felt that it docs not lend to tho 
dofinito and uaablc rcaulLEi that oharocLcri^o 
tho gcomotiy that has boon uihcrilcd from 
Euolid and Legendro, and that thoreforo tho 
pIflCG for claborfito troatmonb is in tho general 
literature that a. mathomatician should atudy 
rather than in a textbook on tlio olomcnls. 
When tho student rcaohea analytic geometry 
(g.u.), ho neceaaiirily takes up an extended treaL- 
mont of the subject, aiiico conieg aro usually 
studiod at present as loci instead of as section,^ 
of a cone P E. fl. 

LOCKE, JOHN (1632'1704). — Locko oamo 
of rurilan parouta and through hia long life was 
aggocifttcd with the influences making for libei- 
ality and bolci’auco in matters oC ophiion and 
action. Affcci six years in Westminster Soho ol, 
ho entered 0 icford m 1062< Ilia original incliim^ 
tion SGcma to have been toward iho Church, hut 
tliia he abandoned on account of his growing 
sympathy withficc inquiry and hia iiilcrcBt in 
exporimentai studieg. After a year spent as 
aecretary to Sir "W niter \ an e on a TnisBion to llio 
Elector of Brandenburg. Locko^ ictumcd to 
Oxford ill IdOO and studiod medicine, but did 
not take a degree. Hia studicH. however, laid 
tho foundation for hia fiicndBlnp with Boylo 
(q.o) and Sydenham and atimiilatcd hia inter- 
eats in tho cxperiinontul method of leacaieh. 
In 16G7 ho became nsgociatod with iho family 
of Lord Ashley j afteiwnrd the Earl of ShaCtca- 
bury. Here he acted as physician, conridenlial 
adviser, and tutor. Tho connection nffmdcd 
him upportiinilies Lu excreiao his poliLionl 
skill and scoured for Mm aovcral important 
posts. He was involved; however, in the fall 
of Shuftesbury and escaped to Holland in 1083 
whore he remained for six years After 1091 
he resided in the family of Sir Francis Mash am 
at Oateg in Essex, where he ended liis clays in 
the enjoymont of gcnoions friendship and public 
cateoiu, 

The complete list of Locke's Writinga ia aa 
Eollowg; Letfers ccnceninii? To/ei alien, 1089, 
1000, 1092, 1700 (posthumous); Two iWatisea 
on lOOQ; ^issay concerning ffuinaii 

Understanding, 1090; Some Thoughts concern- 
iTiff Edncationi 1003; The Reasonablonesa of 
Ghrislianit]/, 1G07; Conduct af the Under- 
standing^ 1706 (postlmmoiis), Some Thoughts 
concerning Reading and Study for a Ocnlleman, 
1700; Instructions for the Conduct of a Yomg 


LOCKE, JOHN 

Oentleman, 1700; Of Study, published in L, 
King's Xyc of Locke, 1830; the plan for TForA- 
iTiff Sckoola may ho fniitul in II. It. Fox-Bouruo'fl 
Life of John Locke, Vol. II, pp 377-300. 

Locke's chief (lisUnctiuii la ns a contributor 
to phiioiophy. llis Rssay concerning Human 
Understanding ig one of (he aignincant books 
in the development of modern thiniglu In 
it tho philosophy of ciniiiriclsm rccoivea its 
fitab imp 01 taut and Lhorunghgoing Blalement. 
In method anti resuRg it waft rcvolulionarjy. 
It prapoged uii impury " intu the anuinata, 
ccrUinty, and extent of hninnii knowedgo, 
toijcther with the grouiulH and degrees ol belief, 
opinion; and assent " with a view to dlacovcnng 
" how fai the iindorstaiuling ean extend ita 
vicw^ how far it has faculties lo attain certainty 
and in what caflCH it can only Judge and guesa,'* 
in order that wo may learn to content our- 
Bclvca with wliat ia aUninnblo by ua in this 
Btalo'^ (lik. I, Ch. 1, 4) Tins inquiry was nob 
to be based on assumed principles but principles 
siippased to be innate or the natural posscaMon 
of the luiad. It wna lo proceed rather under 
the BuppobUion that all hnowledge whnlaocvcr 
is acquired by exnciiciico, experience of tho 
outer world Ihvough the aeuarH and of the innet 
world of mind tlnoiigh reflection on what the 
geuaca oITer, ICiiowlodge waa lu be viewed aa 
an individual aC(fuiibRioii and lu be toalcd and 
estimated throiign tlie conHidcralioii of llio way 
that knowledge is nequired. Thus tlic gonelio. 
or as Locke calls it, the /' hhlorienl, plain, 
motliod of viewing experience was given its 
first iinpoitant rormnlatinii 
The TCfivdla of tho iniiuiry wero no less slg- 
mficanl than the jnclhod. Siiico, accoidiiig 
to Locke, tiio nensea mediate between us and 
the world, all our knowledge fiudfl ita originnla 
in the iileafi the ficuBcfl give ub and is conversant 
about nothing else, All that we can do is Lo 
reflect on theae ideas, comparD them, ihatingnish 
them, and combine them* Knowledge is thus 
Uiniled to the extent of the ideas wo have 
and lo tho diaeovcrablo relations between 
them, It extends no farther and can 
never carry us beyond tho limits set by 
the genclio character of cxperiencQ Yet, 
even so. knowledge, if we mean ahaolnfcely 
certain Knowledge, ia Inaclcquata for the con- 
coriig of life. It iiiuBt be supplciiiGiitcd by judg- 
ment or belief whereby wo entertain nrobablc 
coiivic lions for our guidance in a world which 
wo can know only impcrfcolly. In ail in a tiers 
of probability our jiulgmont is ipnnonerd by 
tlio conformity of our convictions with our 
expcrirncc or by llio tr alimony of tho expcnenco 
of others, TlicHo ideas aie dovcloijeu in tlic 
Rsmu with a wealth of detail and auggcBllau 
Which have in ado tho book a classic in philo- 
sophical literature. 

Locke's Thoughia on mducation, which ong- 
inally consisted of letters addicgscd to Edward 
Clnrko advising him about tho training of liis 
Bon and which do not profcBB to deal with educn- 
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tion ill goiM’rtili but only with tho cducntion of 
a 70U11R goiilloiimn,'’ was not thn rrsnit of niiy 
extended cxpeuciiec ns nn cdiiratnr It coii- 
laina rather the icfloetmiiH of a keen ohnorvcT 
and IB in/luciiced inucdi by Locke's jihiloflo- 
piiy as by hiH exiieiioiiee niul obacrvalion. In 
a olmpter of Llui /^s«ay, Of Ihc I in]}rovcm€ut 
of Our Kuowlcilge ho wrilOH: " I think I niny 
conclude, that 11101 nhty im Iho piopcv h donee and 
buBlncNS of mmikirid in genenil (who me holh 
concerned mid fitted to Hnircli out their fluin- 
fiuin tjomnn) jih Hovi'ral arts, converHaiiL aboul: 
Bcvcrnl parts of nature, mo tho lot mid inivaLo 
talent of partiouhir iiieii, foi the conunon use 
of Iminaii life, and then own particular Hiih- 
fliatcnca in this norhl " (Ilk. 4, Oh. 12, It) 
Siinilaily in the Thoughh ho anya that he places 
virtue lirat a ml most necosHmy ainoiiR the 
cndowineiita that belniiR to n man or a gentle- 
man (Hec. 13rd This idea, that " wc arc 
fitted for moral knowledge and iiaLural 1111- 
piovcinenls" but not foi “an iinivorsul or per- 
fect coinpiohoiiHion of whatever i.s," ia tho 
donnnant idea. “ The candle that is set iin 
in us shines bright enough for all oui piirpoNcu,” 
Our business heie is not tu know idl tliingn but 
those which concern our rondiiet " It is, 
thcrefoie, natural to fiiul that Locke legaids 
the business of a tutor In be not ho much to 
teach his pupil " all that in knowiihle, ns to 
raise in him a loyo and esteem of knowledge; 
mid to put him ill the riglit way of knowing 
and improving liiiiiHelf winm lie hiis a mind to 
it“ (lSco. 11)5) Thus, empluisiH falls on the 
foiinatiori of uHidiil habits latliei llian on the 
nciiuisilmn of knowledge, 'rius mnidui'jiH is 
ruuidorced by Locke's eo 11 vie lion ropoateiUy 
cvpreHsed that wliiie a few men iiLtain excel- 
lence by virtue of tlieir natural endowinent.s, 
most men, nine out of ten, aie what lliey mu 
by virtue of theiv education, that is, by viiliie 
of tho training mu I dincipline they have re- 
ceived. ruilliermorc, education appears 
nowoi'less to alLci tho niitural capacity or 
original LemperH " It may mend them a little 
aiui turn them to account and use, 

It IS such ideas that Locke eariies through 
in his piogiiini foi Llie (‘dueation of a gciiLlemmi. 
First, a aouiul basis should be laid by tiaining 
him ns a child 111 healthful liabits of clean lmcii.S| 
oxcici.se, eating, and sleep. (Jhildicn should 
be hmdeiied by lobuBt lioatment and not 
anflened by delicacies and leliueineiitB. Yet 
they should not be harshly managed. Hcvere 
iniiiiBlimenL.s and eRpecially “ hi'atiii^; “ slioiihl 
Iju reseived for olmtiiiate dibohcdionco ami 
untrullif Illness. To health are to bn added 
" yiitiie, wisdom, breeding, and learning'' 
Viitiic is placed (ii.st “ This i.s LI 10 main point, 
and tluH being provide d for, learning may bo had 
into the bargain, and that, as I think, at a vciy 
easy late, by methods tliat may ))c thought 011 “ 
(Sec. U7). These methods arc epitoniisted 
ill tho following passage fioin The Conduct of 
the Understanding (See. 0). “The faculties 


of our souls are improved mid made useful to 
UH, just aftci the same Tuanner as our bodies 
are. Would you have a man write or point, 
dance or fence well, or perform any oilier man- 
ual operation dcxLcrously and with case, let 
him have ncvei ho much vigor nnd activity, 
Hupplencsa and address, naturally, yet nobody 
expects this from him iiiilrsa he has been used 
to it, and has employed lime and pains in 
fn.shioniiig and forming liis hand or outward 
purls to tliesc motions Just so it is in the 
iniiul: would you have a man reason well, 
yon must use him to it betimes; oxcrcise his 
mind in observing the connection of ideas, and 
following them in train. Nothing docs this 
better Lima umllicnmLicH, which Lherofore I 
lliiiik should be laiiglib nil those who have the 
tiino and opportunity, not so much to tnako 
Llicm inuthcmaticiana, ns to make them reason- 
able crontuiea." It ia well also that the young 
gpiitleman should learn a trade, “ a mnniinl 
trade, nay, two or tlircc, but one more partic- 
ularly “ and not so inucli for the trade's 
snkc as for useful diversion in liis Iciaiiic hours 
Tliroiigliout the wJiolc woik tliero is repeated 
eouiiHcl to consult the interests, tasLc, inclina- 
tion, and capacity of those who are taught, 
to trcMit them with coiiEulcralion and kiiid- 
ima.s, and to make theii education more of a 
natural enjoyment than nn unwclcoino task. 
Yet the piincipal ideas arc Iho training nnd 
diHci])liiio of man's natural powers through 
the foi Illation of pioper Imbits, rather than 
through tho noriuifiition of Imowbdge; and 
the iiiHiHtcnce that man is fitted by hia fncuL 
lies for a hfe nf mornl uacfulncss rather than 
for a life of inquisitive icscarch into all that 
is knowahle. 

As already noted, llio Thouohls concciiispri- 
nuinly the cdncalion of a gentleman, and nearly 
all Locko's writing on education has the gciUlc- 
iimn in mind It is interesting, however, to 
ilisoovei that while holding the post of Com- 
iiiisBionci of Tiadc and FlanlaLions he diaflcd 
a achemc of " Working Schools “ for the chil- 
dien of paupers The plan was prepared in 
ordci to lelicvo the buidcn of mnintaiinng 
poor faiTiiliea at public cost, bub was never pub 
into piacticG. J. E. W. 
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LOCKERS, SCHOOL. — See AnciiiTECTunB, 
School. 

LOG COLLEGE — A term frcc^ucntly ap- 
plied to inalitutiona of higher learning erected 
on tiic frontier of American cbilizalion during 
the Gigliteendi luicl early nincLeciilh ccnluricB. 
Such inaLitutiona wore usually of academic oi 
flGconclary grade, hut frequently developed into 
instltutea of colicgiato grade. The most not- 
able of these was tho institution founded by 
Rovorend William Tenant, a Scotch Pi’cabyterinn 
divme, at Neshamingj near Philailelphin, Pji , 
m 1720 Tho school grew out of tho instruc- 
tion which Tenant gave hia four aoua. Opjio- 
sition fjom the authorities of tlio Pieabytciian 
Church aptang up, when Tenant and his four 
flona became ndhcrcTits of Wiiitcfield and tho 
“ New Lights movement. While the '* Log 
College " ceased to exiab at TenanPa death 
( 1740 ), tho oonbroYcrsy which he iniliated and 
hia aona earned on rcaultcd ultimately in tho 
founding of Princeton Lniversity (q.o,). 

ReleTbQCBa: — 

ALBXANDEn, Auciiidald, The Log Coileoc, (Philndcl- 
plun, \H 5 l ) 

Maci.ban, John. History of the CaUego of Hc\p Jtfaeu 
(Philudolplilo, 1877.) 

LOGARITHM — Tho common logavithin 
of ft number ia tho exponent by which 10 la 
nffeetod to produce tho nuinb&T, Thus 10 *= 
100 , honco the logarithm of 100 ia 2 Siini- 
Iflriy, appi 0 X 1 mutely, lioncc tho 

logaritlim of 2 , to five decimal niacca, ia 0.30103 
We iiidiGftto tliosQ relations by the following 
aymboliain: log 100 = 2 , log 2 = 0 , 30103 . In 
these caaofl wo have taken 10 na tho fixed nuin- 
bor to bo alTcctcd by tho oxpoiicutj but wo 
might take other niirnbcra, and in higher aiialy- 
aia it ia moio Gouveuicut to take a ccrlain ouq 
which ia rcprcaontcd by c, and winch cquala (to 
five decimal plsvtca) 2 , 7 lB 2 B In geneval, 
tlicrefoic, the logarithm of a luimber ia tlie ex- 
ponent by which a certain number (called the 
iia 5 fi of tho system of logariLlims) is affected 
to pTodncG the number. 


Use of Logarithms — Lognrithina nro de- 
al ginul to aid In numerical cnlenliillon Since 
10" ■ in**®, we ace that tho logarithm of 

a iiroduct ih cipinl to the sum of Ihu logArillima 
of the factors Tina is cvidoiUly trim if ^vo 
liiko another bane Dinii 10, aiiico c" 
niul so for any other number than c. Likewise 
wo have 10“+10* = l(f"*, and (10n)‘=io*^. 
llonco if wo have a table giving tho logariLhma 
of luimberaj and the aiiiuliera corresponding 
to tho various logaritluiui (the aiUilogaritlvmfl, 
aa they are called), wo can irdiico tlic oporaLioii 
of miilliplicntion to that of Addition, division 
to tlint of Bubtraotion, rniaing to jiowcra to 
that of inuhiplicalion, and extracting of roots 
to that of division In engineering work, and 
indeed wheicvcr oxlcnaivo computation ia 
needed, logarithms nro an important Aid, The 
increnac in iiumcricnl tablra of late ycara, tho 
leniarknlilc development of the calculating 
machine, and the iinprovouieiitfl in graphic 
inoLliodH, have tended to reaLrict the uhq of log- 
nrithm.s aomowlmt. 

History of Logarithms* — Tho expouDnl'ml 
relation which first suggc.itcd logarltlimn was 
doubtless a" ' n relation known 

ns far back an the tiiiin of Archimedes (7.11.), 
lly Ibc end of the iifteoiUh century U yvna 
recognized that, in n florir.a like 2, d. o, 10, 32 , 

• * • the product of the second and tliiid lenna 
is I he fifth (2+3=5) Ghurjiict (Idfll) apenks 
of it, And Hays, in liis qiinint Freiicli. " En 
cciLo coiiHuleracioii cal inanifeale ung aegret qul 
0.11 03 uoinvroH proporoioiialz " Tho urineiplo 
18 mere clearly Htated by Htifel (iS'Uj, but it 
had already appeared in i)rint iu such works 
as those of OlieiilovimB (1510), Grammateus 
(1518), lludoirr (1520), and Gemma Prisius 
(1540). After LSlifcrs woih appenred, iho 
aigniriciincQ of Lho principle, ns ho elaborated 
it, WflB noted by Hovoinl writci'fl, including 
Tartnglin, Ramus, Sclioncriia, Suovas, Olavius, 
and Polotior Thus tho fundamental priiiciplo 
was known long before Lho nccil for logarithma 
led to their final icnlization. It was tJio great 
develop mout of trigonometry, bcgmiung with 
Rcgioinontaium in the fifteenth century, that 
created tho domand that brought about the 
invoation. The necessity for liAiuJbng Lho 
large nnmbeis found m lho Bones of natural 
functions rendered some iinpiovcinont in cal- 
culation necessary, and it was this need Dint 
dovolopcfl the now syatom 

It iff i)oa.siblo that the fiiMt idea of a tabiibir 
nrraiigoiiioiit may have oeinirrcd to Jo,hL lUligi 
(Justus Hyrgiiis), a Swiss iimlliomaliciim. At 
least wo infer Llua from a Hlaleiucnt made by 
Kepler in 1027. llo conHluiistcd wImL was 
csgeuiialW a table of auldegarithnui, svlucU wna 
publishoa Hoino yours aftor John Nnpit'i jfl«iied 
his Mirifini Lf)i)nrdA 7 noru»i nananis 7)cam]iHo 
(Edinburgh, 1014), Tho first uiathenialician 
to recognize llio great value of Napier’s in- 
vention Was Henry Briggs, later Savilian pro- 
fessor of Geometry at (Oxford, He visited 
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Nftpior in J015, find HURj^CHlrd Ihc prncllcnl 
value of 10 nH ft UftNc of ft nyHloiii of lof^driLlinis, 
Nnpicr lifid nol u«cd tliin baao, nor Imd ho UHed 
tlm bfiao of Uio Ho-called liyntTliolic (imturah 
NnpcTmn) loRUTilhinH, Nvhbh wero iiivnnlcJ 
l)y John Spoidell ( Adrift Lognrilhmrst Lundoii, 
1010) Tho lof^nriLliniH of Napier nro con- 
neatcd wlUi tliu Iftticr by the roIiUion 


‘ bjff, 10’— 10’ ■ loge", 

wlicro lognoiH the hpgarUlnii of a in his fiyHlcm, 
and c IB Iho biisc of Lliu Hyrtlem iiivonlud by 
Hpcidcll 

rjORAriLlims immediately iilLmolcd wide ft I toil'* 
lion. Vlftcq piibliBhed womo oxteiiHivo Lnblcfl 
ftt CSouda ill 1028; and tlirso were reprinted 
ill England in 1Q3L raulhftber pniiLcd Bomo 
tfiblea ftt Fifinkfort. in hi.H ^vork on engi- 
nceringj in 1030; micl by 1010 the Hubjccl- lind 
found ft place in a prominent ICnglish nrilli- 
me tic edition of I^cconle's Growul 

of AtIch) 

Logarithmg In the School — The pmeticftl 
uac of lognrilhm^ ib easily taught, and from Iho 
etandpoinl of diflioiilLy llieru is no reason wliy 
it should not enter iiiLn tiio curriciiluiii of Iho 
elementary seliool There is, however, llio 
quc.Hion of llio need for the suhject ihnL iniiy 
he fell by Iho sLudmiL LogiintlimH are means 
to rapid anproximale ealmilalioii; they aro 
iiidlapoiisabic to HUccfHsfiil woik in trigoiienicLry 
nml its applicftlioTiH^ and they are helpful in Lho 
practicnl compiitatioiiH of mccIianicH and eii' 
glnecniiR. They are not, however, praelically 
Liacd in ordinary IniHineSH life, and the fael that 
they reciiuro a table rendoTa them unavtulablo 
for more ocea,sional computatioiiH Tlio pupil 
docs nol, lliuieforc, oxpcricrieo a need lor 
logftntlim.H in the elementary achool, at least 
as the subjects aio arranged in lho United 
Statc.s to-dny. If compuLfttions in phyaicB and 
mccliftiiics should enter earlier in the Ameiienn 
lugh school, lho subject could easily be taught 
in Llio fir.st year (Lho pupil's ninth echool year), 
and with lho growth of iiuluBtrial classes this 
will probably come to be the case. For tho 
high achool course in inalhcinaLlcs leading to 
advanced work, however, there is at present 
JIG reason for thinking that tlin subject should 
ho presented until lho nerd is fcU in trigonom^ 
etrv. indeeti, for the indufllrial classes tho 
fliido rule (ace Meoiianical Caloulation) will 
probably lake Uio ]dacn of logarilliins to a largo 
degree; aitliougli, being based upon tho hiUor, 
tlicae will need to bo taught to some exLorit In 
any cane B. E. a. 


LOGIC. — Tho Hfiience (or art) of correct 
blniikiiig All schools of logiciaiiH wouhl prob- 
ably fornmlly agico in lln.s drfimLlon. It dors 
nob, however, imply anything concerning bho 
nnLui'c of Lhinking, and hcnco notliing con- 
cerning tho critonou of its correctness Sinco 
inadcrii philosophy Ims Imd for one of its eliief 
points of debate the iialuro of thought, and the 


relation of thought on one hand to existence and 
on the other hand to knowledge, the matter of 
the Bcopc, limits, and purposo of logic have been 
thrown into tlm greaUat unccrUinly, not to 
Hay confusion, IJy a curioiiB way, this result is 
largely the work of Kiint, who himself pro- 
claimed logic to be tho Olio instance of a per- 
fccLcd and eoniplelcd solf-in closed science. By 
logic ho had in iniiid fornml logic, or tlie logio 
of reft Boning resting on the canons of icicnLily, 
contradiction, and excluded middle; cssciilinlly 
as formula Led by Aristotle. But Kant him- 
self introduced the conception of a typo of 
thinking which was not merely formal, but con- 
BtitiUlvc in some tcapccLg and rcgiilativc lu 
others, and thus brought the nature of lo^io 
within tho region of disputed questiona in cpi3- 
tcmology. 

Antiquity. — Lopic waa first recognized ns a 
branch of tho higher education at Athena 
ill the period aubsequenb to Arisloblc. Tho 
founding of the philoaopliical achools in the 
fourth century, and tlic “ analytical ** in- 
qiiirica of Aristotle, alTorded the preconditions: 
tho one proviclcd the earliest inatitulional 
teaching of acadornlc rnnk, the other fnsb 
pave tologic formal existence as a sciciico. Bub 
il wag ill an nltcicd and much siinplilicd foim 
tImL the logic of Aristotle finally became cs- 
Lablifihcd — probably during the course of llio 
Hccond century — aa one of the circle of atudiea 
(^y«iJK\i/j. muSfTa) which ovory liberally educated 
Cficek niighb be presumed to know. 

A long procesa of intcllcctunl and educational 
difTcrentifttion, during which Gieck philoaopliy 
TCftcUciV and passed its zenilVi, issued in tho 
gradual dotacinnenb of disLineb disciplines. 
The Boparatinp cut of logic from the coinmon 
content exhibits recognizable stages : (n) An 
Implicit logical disciplino liad lain embedded 
oven in tho anoient *' music/' which was es- 
teemed by tho Greeks and dofciidcd by Plato 
oxprcflsly on the ground of its value in organ- 
izing and regulating tho mental life.^ (&) Tho 
fragmentary logical methods practiced, and 
probably to some extent formally taught, by 
the younger Eloatics, bho Megan ana, but above 
all by the sophiets, rhetors, and by Socrates, 
provided instruction and exercise in logical 
argumentation, the educational cITcct of which, 
diieol and indirectj was undoubtedly great, 
(c) Mainly through the iiistrumciitaliby of 
Socrates and Plato, the Bophislio movomenfc 
of the fifth conlurj^ clarified itaclf, issuiiij!: in 
the aoLLlcd opnosilloii of ilietoric and philos- 
ophy, wliich Llicrcaftci remained the ahaplcB 
of higher cducaliou down to Lho close of tho 
(iriDCo-Iiomaii iioriod (d) Iiatci, at the ImiidB 
primarily of Aristotle, philosophy roocived 
articulation into the disciphiica wliioh have been 
permanently recognized. The pogition ac- 
corded to logic, that of a propaideutio to plii- 
lo.Bopliy, on tho ground that it deala only wth 
the form or method of knowledge, was dcciBivo 
in determining both its content aa a science 
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anti ifcg atatug as a subjecfc of iiiatrLiGtion until 
well into tho modern era. With the oxcoption 
of the ontological implications of the work on 
tho Calegoriea and commontarica thereon, it 
conaiatently excluded mctaphyaiciil questions 
Ita inabmmcntttl olimactoi, moreover, cotiper- 
ated with tho internal relations of content to 
fix ita poaiUon as one of tho group of jiropaia- 
toiy fonnnl diaciplinea, later diatingiiiflhed ns 
the friKiuni. (e) With the post-AiistoLcHfin 
Bubdiviaion of tho whole of philosophy into 
logic, physics, and ethiGS, the content tradition- 
al^ known in modern tnnea cia formal logic 
be came a subordinate part of tho firat division 
Hiidct the name of dialcetio liut the coiuci- 
dence of formal logic and dialcctio was not at 
hiat complote For the Stoica, whose infliiciico 
wns paramount in^ furtlicr determining ilic 
foim in which logic passed into education, 
first divided logic into rhetoiic and di nice tie, 
diatinguialicd on purely external giounda aa tho 
arts of conLinuoua discourse md of discuaaioii, 
and then divided dielectio into the doctniica 
of thought, or meaning, and words (in rca, 
ffune dicufiiur, el t^ocaliido, quibns dicunlur, as 
Sciicca cxpressca ib) Tho former alone coi- 
rcaponds, roughly, with tho forinnl logic of 
labor times. Ilenco the dialectic of llic titoica 
included iniich whicli was later nggigncd to 
pfiinmar. Formal logic never quite freed 
itself, howovDi’j fiom oiUanglcmonl with ques- 
tions of langiiage, a fact for whinli Aristotle 
must share the rcaponsibility, since in tho De 
iniernretatione, extensively used as a text in 
tlic Middle Ages, lie fails clearly to diatinguish 
between the ih ought oi judgment anil its ex- 
pression ia language, Further evidence of 
tho dominant mfluencc of the Stoics appears in 
their important conbributiona to the termi- 
nology of tho acience (including the namo 
“ logic "), in the permanent retention of a luini- 
ber of their distinctions and diviaions, and 
in the inabancoa of Instorical connccLion be- 
tween the introduction of tho study of dnilectio 
and contact with Stoia philosophers orwiitinga 
Two virtually opposed conceptions of I lie 
aiiiia and scope of logic, winch piofouiidly 
affected both its future (level opment nnil its le- 
lation to education, weie preaent in germ fioin 
the outset, On the ono linnil, Parmenides, in 
explicitly recognizing fclic disliiiction between 
knowlccfge and _ opinion, laid the foundatioii 
for tho conception of logic ns an objective 
acfcneo embracing the methoda of attaining nec- 
casary truth, on the other, hia follower, Zeno, 
in contenting Idmaclf witli exhibiting tho cun- 
tiadietiona to whioh the tenets of thclv op- 
pononta led, inaiiguiated the treatment of 
logic as aa instrument of controversy Par- 
mcnldca* ppinciplo that what can be thougbt can 
be, i.e, that truth and reality aro to ho clcLei- 
mined by coiiaiatcncy or the necessary in 
thought, found further development in the 
Socratic diacovery of the universal clement 
in knowledge, forming the content qf a defini- 


tion, in Platons principle that univeraal and nec- 
caaury knowledge prcaupposeB iininutable being, 
and ill ArjRLntlfi'a formulation of tho prin- 
ciples of tlicoretical demonatraLion (d7rdScif«)* 
Zeno's employ men I of the principle of contra- 
diction with a polemical niin led to tho crialic 
of the McgariaiiH, to the forensic nrgiimonLa- 
Uon and sopliialic diali^cLic of the bophjgta 
and rhctois, and to the rlicLoricnl logic of later 
tiinoa 

The two coTiccptiona arc not ns sucli mutually 
cxcluflive; the factual divergence ailaca from 
tlic supplanting of the thec^rcLical by sbino 
praeticaf aim; jiislorically they liavo been on 
the whole autftgomBtlc, and have iended to 
displaco ono another Their nearly parallel 
development may lie traced, na iiulicatctf, down 
to the dccliuo of Greek thought in the Mace- 
donian peiiod, iiftei which logic ns an inaLrii- 
ment of the diflinlciested determination of 
truth fell into abeyance until the lovivnl of 
learning and the birth of the moclorn era. 
Aristotle marks tlie turning point The cul- 
mination 111 him of the dcvclopincnb of logic 
as an objective acicncc wna followed by ila 
complete aubscivicncy to iirnctiral ftimfl. For 
while the elder Peiipaletics maintained the 
diaUnotioii between apodiclic and (linlcclic, 
it proved to be barren, since they failed to 
grasp Llio distinctive character of logical 
tlioiight; and, with tho fitoii's, who traiiHiiiiLLcd 
logic to tlic Orieeo-Uonmn curriculum, ovon 
tliD distinction disnppcAicd. In the Organon 
both concept ions receive Iheii just dues. 
Apodictic (with syllogistic), llie ineLliod of 
Blnct ayllogisLio domonsUiiUon piocecding from 
proved picmisbes or from scIf-evidDiit tirst 
principles (Prior amd Posterior AiKilylics)^ 
IS furidamcuLal, ancl 18 opposed to dinlecLic 
in all Us forma Ycl dialectic aa aucli is not 
to bo rejected, bub distinguished as legitimate and 
illcguimutc, and to tlm former is assigned the 
place of a suhsidiaiy ml. In his i’op/ufif, Aiis- 
l(itlo credits Zeno with being tlio "inventor” of 
dialectic, meaning thereby " tho art of aiguiiig, 
nob fioin true premisses, liut from picinisscs ad- 
mitted by the oLhei side " (Iluniet), Aria- 
totlc^a own treatment of dinlectic, in the Topics' 
and clscwhoio, is a comprehenaivo critical 
presentation exhibiting the hi a Lori cal prog- 
resa Properly, dialectic ia an auxiliary logi- 
cal motliod, viz the critical exaininalion of 
the truLJi of an opinion by means of cliHcussiqn, 
involving tho viewing of it from all sides, its. 
inuuiriciciicy arises from its proceeding from 
merely prebabln preuniHseH, or commonly 
acDopted opinions. iiiHtead of from premiBBc& 
which Imvo been aliowii Lo bo Uno; it tliorerorc 
yields at tlio best only probable cnncliiHiona, 
Sharply disLinguislicd from Icmtimate dinloctic 
la tho perverted or vlioLoricai (Imlne.tia which 
aims, not at diacovciy of the truth, but merely 
at victory over an opponent, SLjU further 
removed from the conduct of discussion for 
theoietical ends are tho degenerate types o£ 
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tlifilccLic known as (1) ciistic, wliicli is niululy atudonta in nil the univcifliLics of the Grreco^ 
coiiLcnUoufi ftiwl HaLiafiofl with Llni iiiprc (jcm- nommi world, includinR, after c. 100 n.c., the 
hlance of victory, and (2) ^iophniic, wliicli im- whole body of the ei)hcbc 9 , attended Icsa 
l)JiD3 lliB dec ojj Live uho of lc»^»ieii| foririH, par- Icehiiiciil Icctiirca, wlilch, liowovci, piovidccl, 
Liciiliirly of conc(‘ided fiillaoio9, with a view to eeitiuiilyin many enges, a much more adequate 
oi’catiiiR the false aiiin-araiieo of kiiowleilRC, treatineiiL of logical doatrmeg tlmii did the dm* 
for the fink(‘ eithei of r(>puUUion or of pc cm nary lectio of the liiLei pioparnlory curriculum 
gain Middle Ages. — When education passed 

With the decline in llieoieUctil inlereHla and into the ouatody of Chmtinn iiifltitnlions, tlic 
in coiifltruclivo power m the IlelleiiiHlic poiiod piiiicipal lank, next to that of cducationnl or- 
LliP piolongcd eonniel hetwcmi pbiloHopby and Raiiization, wan the appropriation niid linns- 
rJietoiK!, of wliicIi tlie opposition between iiiksioii of an ulicady evolved educational 

npodietic timl dialmdii: may be legardcd an a eon Lent. In this proccag, dialectic, destined 
priiicipul iiliuHO (the iiieoiiipleU! din'eroiitintion later to become the chief diacipUne of Lho 
IS maiiifcsl, not witliouL irony, in the claim of triviiim, wna alifjhtly bionclcned bv the partial 
Isocralis, leiicatrd laLcv by (imnliliaii, that le&LoraUon of ita AriBLoleVmn form. Two 

rlietoi'ic H philosophy, as widl as a, coinplele modifications made by the Stoics, their treat- 

cdiicalion, and gives an ade(|uaLe infjiRht into ment of the liyiiothclical syllogism as typical, 

human afTuii.s; while Aiistotlc, by shui’iily and their i eduction of the categoiicfl to four, 

diatiiigiiishnig the two at the same tunc that failed to pass into the medieval tradition On 

he taiifilit botlij picpaicd the way for their the oLhoi hniid, the really important labors of 

dcrmilc separation), cub ii malt'd so fur ns the Tlipophrnstiis and Eutlcmua in dcvelo^iing the 
Greek Hchoolfi were euiiceined, leaving rhctoricid theory of hypothetical and disjunctive syl- 
logic and Ihi' indiviihiidistic syBleniH nf inonda logi.sins, boio permanent hint Dnt this ad- 
aa the piineipal lejiresentatives of philosophy vaiicc fell within the Austotelian framework 
The same dominance of praclicid aiins which The dofinilivc inclusion of dialectic in tlic 
narrowed logic to the ars dmficudi extolled curricnluni of the Seven Liberal Arts insured 

by CiGcio, favoretl tlio aSHcmbhiiR of Lbc con- it a peimaiicnt place in medieval education. 

sliLiicnL diseiplincs of “cncyclieal” tn general Until tlio middle of the twelfth ceiitiny, its 
education in compemlioiiH foim Tim lost content remained unnUeied as fixed by a 
work of Vario, lihri iwvcm, liiniicd iiiiinbcr of texts, The origin and scope 

wliicli appal i‘J illy epiloiiii/ed the eon Lents of ol these Lex Is may bo briefly indicated: (a) A 

the cun cut (iieek ediiealion, was the HihL en- less widely known souico of some impoitanco 

cyclopedic wtirk in liiilin hjtieycJicul edu- wna the Bpiiuoua third liook, attached to the 
cation, tlio pieeiiiHoi of Lho ouriiculiim of Lho Dc dogmate Platonis of Apulcms, a north 
Seven Libel al Ails (o v ), gmibmlly cjiVablisboiV African rhotoiician of the socond century, An , 
itself thioiigliouL the Giicco-Uoiiian world, entitled 7:)e p/n/oaopAio ra/ion ah's, wliicli thcio 
inclndiiiR tlic pagan ■uul ChiiBtiiin Hcliorjls of is internal ovidcnce to show was indiisliiously 
Alexandria lly the lime of Quintilian it consulted by Cajiella It is a strange magma 
niDi'e dcnnitely Attained the Htatus of a pio- of iStoic and rerlpatctio logic, the discussion 
pradcutic to professional study, whether of includes categorical and hypo the tical jiidg- 
rhetoric, nliiloflophy, medicine, or jiirispni- moiita, quantity and quality and parts of pio- 

dcnce. Though tlio list of Lho liboral arts did ])oaitioi»a, tlioii opposition, oonveision, and 

not becomo finally fixed in preincdicval contrnposihioa Uic prodicahles (the Aristo- 

timog, logic in the form of dinlccLio usually telian list), the three Figures of syllogism (the 

appeared as one of the disciphnea of the cneye- addition of the Fourth Figure was first ns- 
iical curriciiliim, Doth (Quintilian, in his cribed to Galon, on the autbority of Avciroca, 
account of erhis ilh doctnnaii and Seneca in the sixteenth century), the nineteen moods 
{Ep 88) omit lb by name But they jirob- of Thcophrnsfcufi, and indiiect proof, (b) The 
ably considered it as merged with i lie tone, if influentinl LUroduction to the Categories of 
go, the fact is a Htf'iiificnnb comniciiLary on Arisloih {Eisagoga) by Porphyry (232-304), 
the cducntinnal posUiun of logic at tlio time, a Neoplatonic commentator cn Aiistotlc, 
Tho content of the di alec tic of the Giieco- should bo assigned to tlio medioval texts, 
nomaii cuitittulum can bo only coiijeoLuially Hinco ity olToct on education fell subsequent to 
mferrcrl, luid with nuicli uncertainty, fiom (1) its IrauBlation into Latin by Boethius. Tlio 
tho Inter Latin mriniials, probably baged to claboi ate discussion of the prcdicables (gni7i(f we 
semo extent on Greek modciH, and (2) the cur- eoces), ns tending to equate all logical procedure 
rent logio of Lho philasophicai schools, particu-' with division into points of view, edded matcri- 
hirly Lnat of tho Hlon. It jirobably iiicliidotl ally to the preponderance of tlie Tomes and of 
tho princijial topics found in later founal logic, the mciely formal and ch nice ti cal oh nr actor of 
prcBontod in tho most olomciUary and formal early medieval ^ logic, (c) The fragment, 
manner But it should be borne in mind Lb at, Pnncipia didecticoi, attributed to St, Augus- 
whilc tlvB conBtruoLive Rtudy of logic, bo long tine, which formed part of an unrmiahcd 
afl it continued, must ahvaya have been con- encyclopedia of tho liberal arts founded on 
fined to the cflotcric circlo, largo numbora of Varro'a DiacipWn® and begun in 387, was very 
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liTiwUtl in contentj and owed ita vogue aa a 
ioxt mainly to tlic ecolcajasticnl prestige of ila 
aiithoi. It c(efiiic9 logic na acicnha bene dis- 
'putandi, and contiibubecl Ua share to the 
rhotoncal teiuloncies of inedieval logic The 
pseudo- JVugusUiuau text, Catcgorioj decciH ex 
Arislotde deccrplx, a conLcinporancoiifi woik. 
wiia eoiifiucd to a iranalation. paiaphraac, ami 
commentary Ita cducalioniil importance hen 
largely in the fact that Aleuin Imnowivl from it 
nenvly one half of lih dialogue oa ])id/cdic, 
(d) Tlic moat ovfconHively used of medic vnl 
texta on logic, and often the only text iiscrl, 
was the Dc dialeclica, tovimng the foiirtli hook of 
the fantastic allcgoiy of MniLiaiuis Oapclla, 
entitled the Afarnape 0 / iVcicuiy and Phi- 
lolog}j. Wiltton in northern Afiica, c. 420, 
tliia was the fiiab encyclopedia of the seven 
liberal arts which haa been preserved on tire. 
The plan of the work was taken fiom Varro, 
while its content was coinnilcd Iroin vauoua 
aourccs, the part on dmloctie being drawn mainly 
from Apnlciiia and Vnno It presents several 
adcliLional roaturcs^ familiar in later foinml 
logic Definition, division, and paitilion: urn- 
vocal and ei[uiYOcal, catcgoi malic and ayii- 
catcgorcmatic Lerma; the ten catcgoiiea of 
AriaFotloj categorical and conditional ayllo- 
giama, bho foimenn mnctcen moods, the latter 
in tlio iiypobhctical ami disjunctive forma and 
moods. W^th the oxccplion of fallacica, no 
oliicf part of carl^f medieval logic is now want- 
ing; and, ns against the Stoics, there aie the 
minor leatoratioiig of Ariatotlu alioady^ indi- 
cated. (e) Miicli the moat, piolilie contributor 
to tho stock of medieval texta on logic was 
Boothiua (c 4^0-524), " the last of the learned 
Homans,'^ (Sandya) whose niimcroiia tianslatioiia 
and common tanea transmitted to the Middle 
Ages the Organon of Aristotle Unfortunately 
tliDveralonB of tho moro important trcatibCa, Vva, 
the Prior and Posterior Analytics, the Topics, 
and tho Sophistici Klenchi, remained unknown 
until about the middle of the twelfth ccntiiiy; 
while thoflo which curly pnssod into bho eerviee 
of the schools, bccanao they had been provided 
with uommeiiLariea, viz tiic versions of the 
Categories, the De intcrpretalione, and the 
Eisagoge of Poiphyry, together with the coi- 
icqponding coinmcntariea, including that on the 
To pica of Cicero, and the onginai logical trea- 
tises of BccthuiSj all on the wliolo tended to 
accentuate the interest in meiely formal dia- 
Lmctions ruthor than to broaden the scope of 
logical int[iiiry and ins true tion, There la 
one compituoiia ox cep lion Vorphyry, in the 

first paragiaph of tho Enagoge, quite iiici den- 
tally, he it loinaikcd, raises the logico-mctii- 
phyaical question leapccting tho ical CMStmico 
of genera and Bpccica winch chanced to pio- 
voko the great medieval controversy bDb^Yeell 
the realists and iiomiimlists as to the nature 
of iinivGiaals (/) Casaiodoiiia (c 485-0, 580), 
who, after aerving the Os tro gothic dynasty 
thirty years, founded two monaatcuefl and 


do VO tod the rcmaiiulor of liia long life to Chris- 
tinnity and to the jHOHorviition of pagan learn- 
ing, and Isidore (c. 570-030), jhshop of Seville, 
lioth produced cncyclnpe<liiiB of the seven 
libeiftl ails whicli greatly promo Led the m- 
trudurtioii of the chiH.Hieiil diHciplincH into 
ChiisLiiiii education and furtlicr deietuniied 
Iheii r‘nily inedii'vul form. One half of Llie 
J)e atlibuH ar disciplims libcialinm htterarim of 
Ga'i.siodorus, wiillen in 513' 555, is devoted to 
diiilccLic, while the De m/f diakclica oi Isidore 
forniH, with ihcLoi'ic, Jlnok II of the Oripinca 
or Elymologid:, the first eneyclopi'dia in I he 
inodeni sense (’iissiodouis' Dc dudrctica is 
a confnaed comjulation, deiived piincipnlly 
from Uoethiua, ApuhnuH, and Porphyry, but 
oliaracloiizcd by the iiioniinonce given to 
definition, Llic Hyllogisiii, and probable rosson- 
ing, i c. to the paits of logic iiui.sb seivicenblo 
in rlietorical argument ntion iHidoic’s tren- 
liho, which IS umiuly a puteliwoik of vpihal 
reproductions fiom CaHSintloruH, was largely 
responadde for liiinsiiiitting to llie medieval 
tradition the rhetoiienl elenientH in Ciismo- 
donifl which aie not found in Capella, 

The above body of te\l« m nchool logic, 
together with the dinlogun J)c difihclica of 
Aleuin (c 735-804), tho jUTtinent ehnpler in 
till! De cfcncnruiH iuMutiom of Ifiahaiuia 
Maurus (c. 770-H50), and the Cleiiiian IraiiH- 
latiouH of C'apella and lUiethiuH by Molkcr 
Lnboo {d 1022) of tlui inoiiasLciy of St Chill, 
constituted throughout the early inedlevAl 
ecutuiies a relatively fixed appjuiitiis for logical 
iustrucLion 

Prom the middle of tim nixth eenlnry to the 
1040 of the univeiHitios in Llu' twidfth and tliii- 
teenth contniies the moniLstic, calhcdrnl. and 
college school a were in control of highei edueii- 
Lion. ^ Thioiiglioul Lliiw pciiud dialectic steadily 
robe in eduealioiml import imec Ua utility in 
the defense of Chi is ti an doctrine was early 
manifest, and ns tliogieat prohlemof oiganiznig 
the faith of tho Chinch into a riilional system 
presaed for solution and diew to itself all tlic 
mlclloctunl energies of the time, logic bceanic 
not meiely indi.sjjoiisablc, it was siijircmc, 
Thus a twofold chaiaeleribtic of the position 
of dialectic ill the Grmeo-lloman period ia 
repeated* it was now tlio iiiBtruinont of theol- 
ogy, as itlmdijceii that of oratory; and now, 
na then, it was wholly enlisted in tlie seivu'c 
of piacLical aiin.s, hiiujo it was devoted to the 
orgninzaLion and dcfciiae of a fixed Irnditiouiil 
content, rathoi than to a diHiiiteicHlod in- 
tiuiiy into a imdy of objective tnilh. U was 
naUiial that hi a theological age the scr- 
maaicaZcM of the tiivium shouhl be 111010 highly 
csleeincd than the arfes rcalcs of the qundiiv- 
inm (n civcu instance poasibiy not uncoiincctcd 
with the fact that Aleuin wioLe on the triviinn 
only), and witliin tho tiivium itself, while 
grammar long held undisputcdly the first place, 
and rhetoric and dialectic contended for the 
Bccoiid, later dinlcctiG first definitely triumphed 
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over rhntonc, niul then fiimlly peiietialcd even 
cramiimi' with ilH own principltis, foroiiifj upon 
it its tcrmiiioloKy, luid converLing il irilo a 
Bpcculativo HciiMiCQ {lUtera Horthucit, logica sola 
vlacdt John of Salisbury) AccordiiiRly, nt 
ioucliuR inoiHiHLio inul cathedral Hchoolu. Biich 
as Palis, Tours, llhoiiuH, ClmrlreB, Ii'ulda, 
lleiclienaiij and »Sfc. Gall, nai liciilarly afLci the 
mlclloctiial awakpiiiiiR which hogau with the 
clcvcnlh ceiilury, iliu sLudy of Ioric, iTiehidinij 
(lis pul at ion 2 waa proHoniiU'd with much zeal 
ind piiLliUHinaiii, and clainted an ever-incrcaa- 
iiiR allobiiient of lime After Llic riac of Bcho^ 
jniLioiam, the loailera in the famoua controveray 
ovci tlni siibstiiiiLiiil exiuLence of univciHalfl, — 
Eruigona, Uoseclliinia, St. Anaelin, Wilham of 
Cliaiiippiuix, Abelard, Albert Lho Circat, 
Thomaa Aqiiiiiaa, Duiib Scotua, and Occam 
[qq.v) were ipso facto iinmerspil in probicma 
whicli were at once loRical and metaphyflical; 
yet on tlio whole the AriHlolelinn liadilion 
whicli excluded logic from philosophy remained 
iiiiBliakcii. Gcrbeil (c, 050-100(1), niuHlcr at 
Rhciins and at Paris, and later clovalcd to lho 
papal chair, and Gilbert dc In Poirde (c 1075^ 
1154). chancellor at Ohartr(‘s, are oxamiileH 
of celehratrd Icnchcra of Ioric wlioao lopical 
wiitiiiRa (Dc raiionalis ct rafionc idi and l)e set 
wnnci/nta respectively) exhibit the piovaillnc 
nitcroat in the ontoloRical impUcRtiona of logical 
prohloiTiH, and yet evidently arc not desifiiicd 
to mark any dapartiire from the Lime-honored 
flcpiiration of logic from philopophy. The 
latter work, in fact, was later ficqucnlly in- 
clmlcil in the earliest Latin editiomi of tlio 
0} gamn. 

Coincident with Lho inlollcctual cxpaiifllon 
of the IwclfLli coiitiiry, and conliibutinR largely 
to It, was tlic remarkable discovery, by the 
Weslerii world, of the rcmainniR workg of 
Auatoblc. The Venetian traofliation by Jaco- 
bus CloricuH (1128) apparently did not at once 
become Roiionilly known, Adam du Petit- 
Pont fir 9D listed tho Prior Anali/Ucs ns eniJy 
aa 1132, Ihib it waa Thcodoiic of Chartres 
(whoso Ilcpiateuchont completed in 114J, con- 
tained [dl of the Organon except bho Posleripr 
AnaluHcs and the second book of the Prior 
Analytics) who first introduced the long for- 
gottoii logical treatises into the suliuols. This 
wo know on the aiitlionty of John of Saliabury 
(Mc/fifof/icri.s, 1150), who also explains that tho 
Poafen'er Amlylics were omitted because of 
Ihcir difTiciilty, It is clear that ho was ac- 
quaintcfl with Lho whole of lho Orpanoii 
Gilbert cites tlin Analytics as Ronorally kiioAVn, 
while JuH pupil, Otto of Proifliiig (d. 1160), 
introduced Llir iccovcrcd licatiscs into Ger- 
many, possibly ill Lho IJccthian vofsions. 
By tho inifldlo of the twelfth contiiry, nccorcl- 
iilgly, tlio newly clis covered and more important 
part of the Omanon, conalfltinR of the Topics, 
the Prior and Poste}ior Analytics, and tho 
Sophisiici Elcnchi, had bccomo widely known. 
Theveoftorj for centuries, the two groups of 
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tlie logical treatises were diatinguishcd as nom 
logica and vetua logica. And on the oddifion 
or tlio Physics, EtJiica, and Metaphysics, aliout 
1200, the "new Aristotle^' was recognised. 
Latin Lraiislatioiis from tlio Aiabic (or Arabic 
through Syriac) versions of the Greek oiigiimlB, 
which had found their way into Europe on i\\c 
Mooiisli CdiKpicst of Spain, — tianBlntioiiH 
which were produced by a college of transla- 
toi'H at Toleclo, and included also the ox tensive 
comment arica of Avicenna, Avcrrol^, and 
others — were in the firal half of the thirlcciith 
century a very iinporUnb although not puio 
Bourcc of fin thor knowledge of the Anslotolinn 
■writinga, Later Latin vcreioiiB, made direct 
from llic Greek, were rightly legardcd by the 
great medieval Anstotcliima as the more 
LruaLwortliy. 

It is not surprifling ill at the elTect produced 
upon the medieval mind of the twelfth and 
thiitccnth contuncs by the ^Micw Arislollo 
was almost slnrlling Bub the widening of 
the intcllcctunl Jiorixon, and the further slur u- 
hiB given to the alioady over-subtle tendencies 
of tlioiigliL, did not produce a change of iilLi- 
tilde. Acquaintance with blic Aristotelian 
apodictic, with tlic piineiplcB of thcorclicnl 
ilomonatiation and of the iijtinmta solf-dc- 
pcndcncc of bhouglit, icauUccl rather in merely 
adding to the resources of Llieological nrguniciit 
and ill enuying to coin])letioii the spholnstio 
edifice. The iiigniiizalion of educalion wiL- 
iicsacd, liowovcr, one general cfTccb of some 
consequence. Gradually, in addition to the 
tradiUoiinl lihcrnl ai ts, philosophy came to 
bo iccogiiizcd as providing a second stage in 
the preparatory training for theology, 

TIio founding of the univcratics {q\),) 
brought with it the apothcoaiB of logic. The 
curriculum of the faculty of arts, later called 
tho faculty of pldloBOphy, beenupo of the coin- 
inniuling position occupied by logic and phi- 
loBopliy, was at tlic outset a contiimation on a 
filiRlitly Jiigiier pkiie of lho arts cmrjciilum 
of the inonaslic nnd calhcdrnl schools. The 
coinpai ativo neglect of the artes fciiles^ already 
noted, on tlic whole conlinucdj notwithstand- 
ing the Stirlings of a new BCicnlific interest 
manifest in such sporadic phenomena as t)io 
appcaranco of a Roger Bacon in. the thirteenth 
century; classical Btudics, deapito the vigeroua 
dorenac of tlic autliora “ as ngninst Llic aila 
nt Chiirtrca and Orloans (Ilciiii d' An deli. 
Baith of the Scoen Lihcrnl Arts; c. 1260), failed 
to gam a foobJiold; rlictcrio languiehed, and 
gmiiimai' bectimo dialcoticizcdj the lion^fl share 
of tho cuiTicijIuin accoidiiigly fell to Ioric and 
philoBophy; and if wo conBider that the mi- 
ni oroua minor Aristotelian trcatiacs in JuUurnl 
philosophy were at l-hat time regarded ns a 
oonstltLient pait of philosophy cottrdiiintQ 
with ctliicH and motaphysica. it would ba 
hardly too much to any that, for the apace of 
a century and. a half folio wng the triumph 
of AriBbotlo at Paris, os signalized by the uni* 
G5 
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vcraifcy aUtubcg of 125'ij logic and pldiosopliy 
botiYcen them compiifled nearly the whole of 
the arts curriculum at the northern iiiiivci- 
fiitAcs. TUg Liiao iillotted to logic, including 
disputations (q y.)r appaicntly I'angcd at dilTci- 
ont univei'flilica and fit dilTcrcnt Limes fiom a 
inaximiini of al)oul three (juaitcia of the 
whole (Univcisily of Toulouflc, time-table of 
1300, G'tclusivo of grammar' ace Paclow) to 
a mimnuim of about one third (Leip/dg, 
timc-laUc of 1619*. sec Norton) , The text- 
hooka on logic piesciibed in the vaiioua uni- 
versity statutes icgulai'ly inoludrd both llio 
'Uow '' and the ''old" logic; the latter always 
embraced the EisagogG of Porphyiy, as well 
na the Categories and On Inteiprctalion of Ana- 
toLle. and frequently also the Diuisions and 
Topics of Loetnins, and the Six Principles of 
Gilbert dc la PorrdG. But the difficulty of 
thcac trcalisca for youths of fouitccn called 
Into existence a lavge numbei of adautaliona 
and abridgments, by far the most celebrated 
of winch waa the iSmaianhc logicalcs of Petrus 
Hiapaiius id 1277), now known not to have 
been a tianslation from blio Greek of Pacllua, 
but itself the oiigiual of tho Greek SynopsiSf 
etc, of Gcoigios b'cholaiios (1<100-M0*1), Tina 
woih reigned in the achoola for two and a half 
CDiiturica, and passed through innumerable 
edibiona. Tho first six tractates fliimin arize 
tho logical treatises of AvlaLoLlo and Boethius, 
i e. the main body of logical doctrines known 
by the middle of tho twelfth century, now 
designated ns logica anhqua, whorena the 
seventh tractate, cnLitled De terminomn pro- 
pMelatibus (i^nrya Lopicatm), aota foith a group 
of modern additions, distinguished from the 
iovegoing aa lopxca model ne, The tonlcnl 
of tho Parua Logicaha offcicd a premonitory 
symptom of the coining cxccsaca of acliolastic 
thought. It ^irescntcd a body of foimal 
logical dia tine lions, Bomi-crammatical iu cliai- 
Acfcoi, and rocalling vividly tho Stoic clocbriuo 
of words (see above). When the prestige of 
Aristotle began to wane in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, logic yielded something of its position 
ill the Ciiincuhiin to other subjects, but tho 
ical loss lay in the ineipicut decadence, in the 
over-rofmemont of conceptual dia tine Lions, ilio 
mubbling subtleties which later brought such 
aiscrodib to the schoolmen , In the Inst phnao 
of medieval logic, accordingly, a piiori foimal- 
ism divoiGcd from the test of fact exhibited 
bhasQ cxcGsaca which led to tho iiiovilablo 
rcvulBion. 

Modern Era. — The modern ora begins with 
the re CO very of the self-dependence of thougliL. 
The new spirit mamfeated itself in the rejec- 
tion of aiitlioriby and tradition, in the free 
appropriation of tho ti ensures of antiquity, 
in the new interest m nature, and in the search 
lor knowledge by direct and disinteicatcd 
inquiry, Tho share of logic in this movement 
was not primary, but a consequonco of the new 
attitude in TtVBtftphyslca and opiatomology. 


Tho result waa none iho loss hnpoiLnnl; ihc 
way was opened to resLoie to logic tlic elm meter 
of a theoretical Hcieiicc, and ovenLually lo 
lam it lo the position of a coimtiLucnt pait 
of philoaophy itself. Yot thohc ehiiugra came 
bub slowly, and, down to the oighteeiiLh cen- 
Lury, they woie Kiflcetixl in afadoiiiic piactico 
only after their eomuiniinaUuii in the world 
of let tors. 

A distinction should lie lecogniml between 
llw more eUmumlavy iimliuiitum in fovnml 
logic, whicii has Ihtu inovided for Llirmigliout 
the niodmi peiiod in tlio ouiiiciila of the upper 
foims of higher m'IiooIh (gyiunnhinj lyedca. niul 
colleges) ns well as in uiiiveisUics; and iho 
larger licatnient of logical probleiiiH in advanced 
iinivoiaiLy coinscs In tJie former the an- 
ciciib and medieval Lradilions long inninlnincd 
Ibcmselvea without radical iimovalioim; in the 
Inttcr, I bo clevclopmont of logical doctrines 
followed the main cui routs <ir model u phdo^ 
ophy in the lalionnlifltic, oiiipii leal, and criti- 
cal dircciio]iS| but produced only an indirect 
niid very liinucd elTect upon iiisLiuclioii. It 
should also be iciniirkcd that LliiMclaLive promi- 
nence of logic ill the modern as coiiqmicil with 
the medieval curriculum lias been incvilably 
greatly reduced 

The fust reforms wtuc I hose nt lei opted by 
humanisLi of the eaily Ueiiaipsancc. Tlirir 
attacks wcic dirccLod aguiusl tho sumuudwfc 
logic niul iu general iigain.st the scbulnstiG 
Aiifltotlc Tho ehaiacteiifttio revival of olaasi- 
cal authors asssumed in their hands the foi'm 
of a lealonitioii of Die Uoiiinn rlietorieal logic. 
These leaUnca me variouHly exhibited by YaUa 
(M07-l«Jfl7), whose textbook, Diolcctwe dia- 
pulahonta coiUrn hrst imntod in 

1400, IS based on Ciceio and Quiiitiliaii^ and 
is at once a gcicpjfin rafmnahs ci seniionicahs ; 
by Agricoltt (M12- 1*185), who tought to attain 
from Aristotle's own writings a puier Aristotc- 
linnism, and whoso rlioLorical Dc t}ivcutioiiB 
dialecticaf diawii fiom Anatotlc, CiceiO, and 
Quin till an, wag praised and laid uiuloi eontribu- 
lion by Mclanchtlionj by Vivca (1492-1540), 
a true modern, in whose Pseudo- dialckttker 
(1519) the 81U8 of the BcholaBlio logic me re- 
lontlcssly exposed, and whose cncyclopciliG 
woik, De disciphnis (1531), contaiiiB n strong 
plea for a purely formal logic freed fiom 
mclaphysics and baaed on the iiaLine of 
thought; by Ilamiis (1515-1572)^ tho " Ah(S- 
Ini'd of rreneh humnnism " (Ziegler), whoso 
Aniinnducrfliojjcs in dialeclimm Ari.^kdcHs (1534) 
sought the reform of logic by taking, not Llio 
Organon, but Die innate logic of tnc Inimaii 
luLud, aa the Ihud aulKovity, and whose Iiisfi- 
iulionca dialecticoi (1543), going back to tbo 
CicQioiiian ars disseiondif merged logic with 
rhetoric, and iiiLroduccd an order of topics 
long followed in the liniulbooka, viz. Pb. I. 
De inotniione, treating of the concept and 
defimtion, and Pt H, Dc judicio^ treating of 
judgment, syllogUm, and inctbod; hyMchnch- 
QQ 
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thou (1497-lfiOO), wlio broughb Luther to 
conschb to a now Ai la to tic m education, who 
incliuIo([ tJic tnvium m the filaxeny School 
IMfin for Latin bcliooja (1528), which laid tho 
foundation for llio modern German pymiiasium, 
and whoflo widely unod compendia on logio 
{ini. d , Dg dialcclica lih)i IV, 1528; Erolcmala 
dialcdiccs, 1G24) hecaino the bnaiH for many 
logical toxtbooka attempting to reconcile Aria- 
tollo with Llio llainiala and hu mania La. It was 
peril apa aymptomatic of bbo general antago- 
ni'jin to AiisLoLlo that Ilaiiius’ ically imim- 
portaiib altoiupb at a reform of logic enjoyed 
BQ great vogue, The Hamiab HtroiiglioUl wna 
France, whore a long and bitter conflict lagcd 
between the Ilamiala and Antiiamista, but, 
favored by Johann Sturm ( 711 ). whoso carc' 
fully organized and liiatorjcaliy mfliiontial 
Sbruasbiirg curriculum included dialectic in 
the two upper foriiifl, Rami am apread into Gei- 
many, while among the evidences of ita in- 
troduction iiiLo England arc the tiacca of ita 
influence on Miltoida Tractate on ISducation. 
It wa*! not Rimlly diaplaccd until superseded 
by CJaitcsianiiim 

The recovery of an objective logic, aiming 
Bolcly at dotQi'nnning the tmth, oanie in princi- 
ple with Fiaiii'la llacoii and DeacaiLoa With 
the former, the einplmaia ia upon the control 
of thoiigJit by fact; ivilh tJio Jail or, it is upon 
dcinoralratloo by the neccssaiy iinplicaliona 
of concopla Dub tho influoiicc of licit iicr vipon 
instrucLion in logic wna diif'cL or iinmcdiaLc. 
Bacon's insiaLenco iipon^ ohsoivatJon of Lho 
aatiial courso ef nature, hia coiilcntion that the 
ayllogiam could icproaoiib no more Lrubli than 
the experiential knowledge contained in its 
CDinpoJionb ideas, found expression ni tJio 
realism of Ratke (zncffiodin 7iOE;a) and Comenhia 
(Or cal Didactic, which provided for logic in 
the curriculuin of Lho Lalin achoola), while 
Ilia elociuoiit fidvocacy of the primacy of in- 
ductiou, and hia services, following upon 
lloger Dacon. da Vinci, TcIcshih, Galilei, and 
others, in advancing Lho formulation of itg 
principles, wcjo a noteiifc stiiniihis to the future 
development of incUictivo logic, and contributed 
in a quite inGnlculahlo degree to the promo- 
tion of its sLnd^ Descaitcs' own Discoura 
de la mdlhode,^ fiulcccl, ap neared in French 
BGCOudary cunicula after Llic opening of the 
oightcciith Century, buL of far greater impor- 
tance for IorIo was tho iiroduction by two 
Garteshuis, Ariiau Id and Nicole, of tho cele- 
brated Poi’L-lloyal La logique oil Vart de pc/ificr 
(1002), wliioh they baaed upon a tractate of 
Pascal Tills skilfully wriLLoa handbook, wliich 
found lilgli favor in Fiaiico for nearly a century 
and was braiislaLcd into sevcr/il foreign Itin- 
Riiage.'!, combined DeaoarLoa' rules of method 
and views on knowledge with a simplified and 
modified Ariatotclian logic 

Of Goiisiderablo interest was tho molhodolcgl- 
cal clTorb made at this timo to deduce the con- 
tent of logic from fiiiidamontal principles, or, 


at loaat, to organize its nmtciial under the laws 
of thought regarded as postulates Tlie Jiisb 
example is the Caitcaian Geulincx, who sought 
(Loffica JmidamentiSi etc, 1G98) to construe 
logic by i'cco;»iiizing aflirmation as its specific 
pimciplc. Leibniz, na la well known, added 
to the principle ot idciiLity that of auHicicnb 
reason, dcclaiing these to be the highest 
principles of knowledge Ijatcr, Rcimarua 
(VcniMiiftlc/irc, 1755) and Twcstcii (Logil' 
yiiiolytiK, 1825), among others, made ayatemalic 
elf or La to exhibit logic ns the theory of tlio 
application of tho priiiciiilcs of identity and 
contradicLion to concept, judgment, and infer- 
ence . Tho laws of thought have come to bo 
regarded, in a sense not often adequately de- 
fined, ns the supreme principles’ of formal logic 
Tho ontological or mctanhysical logic of 
Kant and his fliiccesaora, wliich foi the fiiafc 
time 8111 CO tliG Dialectic of Plato exalted logic 
bo the position of tlie fundamental philosophical 
discipline, wna limited in its offect upon in- 
struclioii to tlie advanced university com sea 
of the critical idealists and their followers, and 
to the remote but nob unimportant nco-IIegc- 
lian movement at Oxford, from wJncli issued 
Wall nee's translation of The Logic of Hegel, 
Drndlcy'a Princi'pks of Logic, and Boaaiiquet'a 
Lofjic, or the Morphology of Knowledge, worka 
which diieclly and indiicctly, have exerted eon- 
fildoranle influence upon the content of recent 
Engliah and Amenenn iiniYersUy courses and 
textbooks 

Tho development of indiiction througli 
Newton's Rcgnlce prefixed to the Pnnej-pio, 
Ilcrschcl's Discourse (1832), Whcwcll's Phi- 
losophy of the Inductive Sciences (1840), Mill's 
A Sysletti of Logic (1S43), and Jevon's Princi- 
plea 0 / Sfliencc (1874), led to anotlier line of 
influence on acndomic nialruction Conceived 
on broadci phdoaophicnl linen were the im- 
portant and ediicfttioiifllly in/liieiitial works, 
all entitled Logih, of Lotzo (1843), Sigwarb 
(1873-1878), and Wundt (1080-1883), which 
combined with elaboiate exp oai Lions of tho 
methodology of scientific lesearch a teleological 
idealism that sought to iccover the liistoncal 
foim of the concept of evolution, PMlosoplii- 
cnlly much leas important, but serving ns the 
model for innumerable English and American 
toxtbooka, was Hamilton's ultra-formal logic 
{ Lectures, etc., 1950-1800, followad by Maiisel, 
Prolcg, Logica, 1861), which presented tho 
Aristotolian analytic rram tlie Kantian stand- 

E ornt, treated concepts as fixed products to 
0 mechanically combined and Bcpniatcd by 
thought, aiul proposed tho qiianlificalion of the 
predicate, leading the way to synibolia logic. 
The matlicmaticnl or symbolic logic intro- 
duced by Boole (The Matliemalical Analysis 
of Logic, 1847), which tientcd the proposition 
aa an equation, thus Inylng the foundation 
for a logical calculus similar to the mathematical, 
and which was espoused by De Morj^an (Formal 
Logic, 1847), Jcvoiia (The SuhshiuUon of Simi- 
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larSf lfl09)j and Venn Logic, 1881), 

hag nob been acadcinicnlly of great Bigmfieancc, 
It may be rcinfirkcd, in conclusion, that tJio 
detached preaentabion of formal logic in aca- 
demic conrflca ja yielding to the iiicliiBion of 
the easentiala in the larger treatment of the 
General pnneiplea of knowledge. 

W. a H 
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LOGICAL METHOD — Tho plnn of pro- 
cedure in developing fichool aiibiecla may follow 
the Bcqucncc ohuraoteriatic of an ndiilt’fl think- 
ing, in wliiflh case current pedagogical theory 
denommatca It a logLcal method, or it may 


proceed by tho moro rudimoiilary niul lonUlivc 
unita of a child’fl comprehrnsion, in wliicli curo 
it becomea a peychologipal melliod. For cx- 
ninplc, in the flubject of pi unary aiithnietic 
Iho child may first master the topic of nolntion 
nnd lui moral ion, llioii addition^ BujiLraGtioii, 
imilliplioation, rliviaion. anil fiucliona in Llm or- 
doi named; or lio mayloiiin na much of any or 
all of llicao LopicH na bia imniodiato needs dc- 
tcnniiio in the first attack, Inking up tlic anmo 
lopica again moro thorouRlily with cneb re cur- 
ling prcsenLalion until oaeh topic is thoroughly 
comprehended In both types of Ircalmcnt 
the final outcoino is tho flame, the peda- 
gogical disUncLioii arising out of tho dilTcriiig 
modes of approach Dlrictly speaking, a 
psychological plan is lalional from tho child'a 
point of view, and a logical motliod is pav- 
chologicnlly natural to nn adull. Tlic pupirs 
last view of the aubjcct through tho pnycho- 
lo|;ical plan of attack ought, then, lo correspond 
wilh tho adult's logical way of viewing tho 
field. 

Young children should at fnut ha taught 
through a psycliological procedure, one lliat 
adjusts to tlieir own outlook and experience. 
InstrucLjon will then bo moro vital, but tho 
(caclior needs coiwInutW La keep iu luiud lhat 
the final point of ni rival aliould bring the cliild 
to SCO his Qxpcnenco in the ])orfecLr<l logical 
Arrangement of a in a Lure flcientific mind wliicli 
lakes aficomiL of all tho fads and class i fins 
accordingly Tlic Lradilionnl plan of Hchools 
Js to proceed by the logical order, iiedngngicnl 
reform lays emphasis on tho psychological 
order: tJie acttinl e/Iect in cun eat pracl/cc is 
a modified p.sychological order. It js not always 
easy for the individual tcochrr Lo keep in mind 
what liafl been covered by a sLncLly paycliologi- 
cnl plan; it is still moro difTicult (or the co- 
operating Icacliers of a graded sysLom to know 
what a given inflliuctor has accoinpliflhcd for 
the child. In aonsequoiiGD Lhero ih a tondenoy, 
after several special trciiLmonts of a topic, to 
ns.sign the Llioroiigli mnfllcry of a topic to a 
given giado in order lhat j'cspoiiflibility foi 
tlioiou^i work may be fixed at a given place, 
and that the tendency towaul scattering and 
fragmentary results which nccoinjianics a 
strictly psycliological arrangement of the courfio 
of study may bo overcome faijch a more 
mnungcablc, mixed order is, liowevei, donn- 
imiitly psychological in its progrcsHioii, 11. 9 

See TfiAciiiNa, Method or; Mbtiiod. 

LOGISTICA — Sec Aiuthmetiu, IIistouy 
op 

LOLLARDS' SCHOOLS. — See Dissentibib 
AND Education. 

LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILL. 
— A coeducational institution chartered in 1851 
as tho Illinois Liberal Institute Tho present 
title was aclDptcd \i\ 1899 Propavatory, c.ol- 
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Icgiftto, thcolopical, aud mueic dcpartmontg are 
maiiitninctl. TI 10 entrance^ ronuircniGiiU arc 
fiftcon Units The courses iu Llio college are 
divided into four groups, clnsRical, modoni, 
BooialHcioiieo, and pliUoHophy, lending to bheA.B. 
degree, nud acioiicc, leading lo the U,,S The 
Divinity School confers the degree of Jl.D 
The fnculLy consists of fourteou mombers 
The enrollment in 1011-1012 was 02, 

LOMBARD, PETER THE. — See Peter 
THE LoMn\iii). 

LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE.— 
See London, Univehsity of. J. D 

LONDON, EDUCATION IN.— H/storicaJ, 
— The history of London education for four 
hundred ycaia is succinctly summarized in one 
of the earliest documents relating to it (c 1118), 
the iiitrodufibioii lo the Life of Bcckd^ wnttcii 
by Filzstcplien, ono of liiH clorks, who becarne a 
j udge shortly after Mcckeb^a death "In London 
the three iirincipal churches have famous sckools 
privileged and of iincicnb preeminence, though 
sometimes tlirough iiersoiml favoi to sonic one 
noted na philosopher inoic bcIiooIm nre al- 
lowed " Tlio thice principal churchea to 
which these three schooln wcic attached were 
Sb. PauLa Cathedral, St MiuUnVlc-Cirniul 
Gollcginlo Church (now the General Posb 
Oflicc), and St. Mary-lc-Bow Church, in Chenp- 
aide, to he born in licaiing of the bolls of which 
coiiaLitutcd, till tliosc nioclcni days of din which 
drown all India, blic true difTcrenLia of a " cock- 
ney " or Loridotier-boi Ji. Manv other chiirchcB 
have been r| 11 cried ns l)(dng Inoso incaut by 
PltzslGphon, the great Elizabethan antiquary, 
Stow, in Ins »S'nn;ey going ho abmirdly wrong ns 
to include St. Peter's school, WcatniiiiBtrr, when 
thern is no trace of any school befoie 1380, 
and Ht Siivioin's Abbey, Bcrmoiuhcy, where 
no grammar or public school existed at all 11c- 
BideSj each of tlieac places was about two miles 
fiom London. Foibiinatcly a contemporary 
document still extant at St. Paul's puts beyond 
doubt whnt the three schools were. TIha is 
a ^y^lt of King Stephen's broLhei, Heiiiy of 
Bloia, Biahop of Winchcatcr, and acting Bmhop 
of London during n vacancy of the see fiom 
1138 to IMO, to the chapter of SL Paul's 
Cathedral and tiio Archdeacon of London com- 
manding thorn by Llicdr obedience that after 
three wai'iiiiigs they launch the scnLcuce of 
CKcuimniiiiicalion against those wlio without 
a licoiiHc from Henry the Sulioolinasloi pre- 
aiinio to tiMicU anywhere in the whole city 
of London, except those who Leach the Behoofs 
of SL.^ Maiy of iho Arch (or " bow") and St 
Martin's the (ricvit (oj’ Grand) Ji^t as tJio 
Chaiiocllor of Notre Dame Cathedral at Pans 
always gave license to Leach school, even when 
the School of Paiis had grown into the Univer- 
Bifcy with its many schools, so tlic schoolmaster, 
afterwards called Chancellor of ^t. Paul's, 
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was the licensing authority (see Teachehb, 
Licensing of) for schools throughout London. 
St Martiii'a-lc-Grand was exempt bccaiiac this 
was a colbgiato clmrflh of canons like St. Paul's 
itself, founded before the Conquest, and en- 
joyed as all such colic giaio chiirchea of enrly 
foundation did, the light to keep a flchool, 
niolmbly by special Papal and cpiacapal privi- 
lege.^ The clmroh of SL Mary-lc-Bow, be- 
longing to the Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
exempt ns such from the juriadiolion of his 
flUlTragan and flubordiiinte, the Bisliop of Lon- 
don, and WHS, in fact, the gcafc of Archbishop's 
Court, the Supreme EcdesiasLical Court of 
Great Britain, still called the Court of the 
Archca, from having been held among Iho 
arches on which (probably) the Church of 
the Arches or St Mary-le-Bow was built. 

St, Paul's school was, however, undoubtedly 
the oldest, as it was also the first in London, 
There can be little doubt that it was originally 
founded as part of the cabhcdTal in 004 when 
King Etliclbcrt built "the church of St Paul 
the Apostle, ill which McUUub and his successorB 
might have their Episcopal see," and "added 
lands and posscfisions for the use of those who 
were the bishops." DuL London underwent at 
least two, if not more, lapses into paganism, 
and whether we can date the continuous exists 
once of St Paul's oithoi ns church or school any 
earlier than 880, wlicn King Alfred " settled 
tlic borough of London," and all the English 
turned to him, is doubtful. The earliest known 
lefcrcnce to the school is in a documciiL of about 
the yeai 1111, by which the bishop cf London 
iiifoiincd the dean and chapter that lie Iiad 
granted lo Hugh the schoolmaHtcr to hold by 
virtue of the dignity of his mastership the house 
of his predecessor, Master Durand of the Church 
of the Belltower, and also the custody of tlie 
cathedral library, with the keys of the cup- 
boards by tlio altar which the bishop had 
oidcrcd to bo made for the books. Of St. 
Martin's-lc-Grand school the only specific 
mention apart from its appearance m connec- 
tion with the cthci two is in a city Icttcr-boDk, 
oil Thursday before 24 August 1296, when a 
cap 01 hat-maker of Elect Street entered into 
n recognizance to pay £6 to Master Hugli of 
Wytington, schoolmnsLci’ of St Martin's- 
Ic-Graiul, which recognizance was afterward a 
discharged when Hugh's brothci and executor, 
Mastei John of Whittington, aoknowledgccl 
pay moil I of the debt. Nearly ag scanty is the 
ovidcnco as to Sir Mnry-lc-Bow achool, consist- 
ing of three entries na tc the appoiiitmcnb of 
its master in the Aiclibisliop's registers (1300, 
1303, 1390). 

X'ltzstep hen’s account of these three schoolB 
fihows that iJjey wore of tJic highest grade, and 
indeed some anthoia have inferred from his 
account tlial they constituted a London Uni- 
versity. It la evident that the boys began with 
the elements of grammar, studied the classics, 
leainfc to make verses, including epigrams; 
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blicii proceeded to rhetoric na in the rholoric 
Bchootaof GrcGco and Home, and to logic, wliicli 
wan destined in the Uni vorai Lies nlmost In 
qiioneh the classics nllogcther. Ab St. Pnura 
flchool, the City School ^jar cicelkncc, Thom an 
Bcckct as a boy and yov\tb Lcavnt Live clemcutH 
of rhctoiiG mid logic which ho perfected na a 
young innii at Pans Univeiflity (minis ifjiLur 
CnJanticB (under 7), puerilKE (7 to M), d 
'piibertaLis (14 to 18), doini palcniac ct in scholia 
urbia dccursia, Thomas adolcacena factua RlutluiL 
PaTisiis), Not only arc we told whnL Ihcjy 
lemub ill school, but what Lheir Ramca were. 
On Shrove Tuesday, the Cariiivalj the hoya 
brought their fighting cocks to the school, and 
the whole inoiniiig was given up to watcliiiig 
thorn figlik. In the aftornoDii they 'weiit to 
Smith field, then a *'subuibnn” open apnec, niul 
played football, each soliool having its own 
gamoj and the cldera and inagiinlcs looking on 
gob as excited as they do nowaclaya over tho 
games When it fioze they skated, and in 
aummci evoniiiga they walked out to those 
famous wells, Holywell, ClcrkciwYell, and Si 
Clement's Danes. 

Unfoitunafcoly, we have no such illuiniiinliiig 
document aa this about St PauPa or any other 
London achool Irom the days of lleckct Lo tho 
days of Colob. We know that about 11 OS the 
Diidowinent of the achool, wliich seeina to liavo 
eonaiated of nothing bub a achool and the 
mnal ci'a lionao given lo Master Hugh, Hocjret'a 
mnflbol who had Biiccccdcd Master Duiand, who 
had been mnatei at least from 1008, four acres 
of land ivl Fulham and the tithes of Eahng and 
Madcley, wna largely inci eased, Ibaliop lUcli- 
ard FitzNcal found, when ho be came bishop 
ill IIBO, that the mastership enjoyed nlinoat an 
empty name, with no, or, atlcaat a very mod- 
era to, endowment, and so he added some two 
hundred acres of land and the tithes of Ilorscl 
III 1205 a cliaugc took place which reacted un^ 
favorably on the school. Tho canon-school- 
master oliangcd his title Lo that of Ohancclloi, 
and in accordance with a decree of a Laternn 
Council, thenceforth devoted himBcif lo Ibc- 
ological leaching and tho Cliaiiccllor'a Ihcu- 
logical school, Laking the endowment for that 
purpose, (See CiiANCELLoii'a Schools ) Tho 
school proper, tho grainmar school, was rele- 
gated to a deputy appointed by him, called no 
longer simply scboolmnatei, but tlie grammar 
aohoolmasLcr, who was also a canon and ap- 
pears to have had no endowment boyoiid tho 
school and house, except probably a payment of 
only £2 or £3 a year from the Chancellor 
The calbcdrai statutes codiricd about 121) 1 
mention only that the Chancellor appointod 
a Master of Arts to the grammar school and ifl 
bound to keep tho achool m icpnir " He iiiii.st, 
therefore, have been dcpeiulont almost entirely 
on tuition feea, This accomita for an iiiLciesU 
lug Qiitiy in the register of tho almoner of St 
Paul’s, who had Uio charge of tho cboriatcra 
who were boarded in a house on the north aide 


of Urn cntlicdrnl and atUuidrd the grmnnmr 
school for Ihoir literal y, ns they did the aoiig 
Hchool for their iniiaicnl, training Tho almoner 
writes in 1345 that " If tho almonor does net 
keep n elork to trnnii the choriHlorH graiinnar, 
the HckoolmasLcr of St. Paul's claimH Bh a year 
foi leaching Ihcin, thoujjli he ought to nak noth- 
ing, because he keeps the Hchool from them ns 
the trensmer once alleged before Iho Dean nnd 
cliapler is lo be found in ancient deeds ” — 
an entire miHLiikc on tho treasuror'a paiL, 
Tho chorialors at all events received a good 
cducalion, ns an ninioner in 1320 gave Lhem by 
will luH books, including liiN.beHl '' Iliigucio and 
the big and little Priseian, Isidore's Kiymolon}/, 
all Ills grainmar hooka, nnd in addition his 
books on Dialeclic and Nalnrnl Iliislory, in 
order that they might be lent to boyn apt for 
icarning (ad flcolaflhzanf/um) when they leave 
the almonry also hooks upon medicine nnd 
civil law. So, Loo, in 1313 nnd c. 1406 bciii?- 
fftctoi ii gave Huina of money " to the poorc 
chorislprs of Pniilea towards lheir exhibit! on 
III the UnivetHity " 

111 the ab/K'iirc of cathedral documente, de- 
stroyed partly in tlir fire of London, but more 
by the carolesHiiOHS of the ciiaLodiariH, we learn 
little about lb c seiiool In 13D4 wo find iho 
throe old privileged schools asking llio king lo 
pieveut the Lord klayoi and al(U‘rnion from 
aupportiiig ** corlain oiitHidera, prctoiuling to 
bo niasl.era in graninmr but having iin (lUffiniGnl 
Itnowledgc in tlial faculLy, who laiigliL general 
(i.e. public) gramma I Hebools in Llic city in 
deceit and fraud of tlie cbildien, lo the pirut 
prejudice of the King 'a JiegoH and llio jiiiia- 
(licLiou of Holy (Jliurcli " As in the ease iii 
the Common Pleas about Gloucester Grammar 
School in HiO it wna sLalrd as a iimtlei of 
common knowledge that (he hclioolinnhler 
of Rt. Pnul'.H cl mill eel a monopoly of school- 
koopiuR lu London, they no doubt ohLalucd 
ivhnt they wanted. Wo find, howcvoi, iii 1410 
a payment ordeicd liy Lhe Treasurer of the 
Exchequer of £4, 1 1. 0} to the niaater of the 
grammar school at Cotninil for the bonrii, 
teaching, and mniiitrnaiice of a royal wurd 
By Feb 1, 1425, John Seward " Bcolcmnistcr " 
wrote a book of the muniments of the pnilsh 
of St. Peter's, Cornliill, a copy of which is m tho 
Gildiiall. A need for moic acliools Limii the 
three must have been felt, as in 1441 the 
Bifibop of Loudon, the chief authority over 
SL, Paul'a school, snncLioncd tho approoi'ialion 
to the Hospital of St. Anthony iii Thread- 
needle Street of the elm re h of HL. lleiioL link, 
wliieli stood next door lo the hospilal, for liie 
cnclowinGiit of a free giainmni school, ficc from 
tuition fees, in the hospital. A liLllo iatci 
it was c ounce tod with the IJnlvriaity by the 
grant to Oriel College of lands for oxhibJtioiiH 
Lhcic of boys from the aohoul. In 1440 fiu’llicr 
competition of unlicensed grnmmnr school- 
maatcra had taken place, pcisona not Bulb- 
cicntly instructed, presuming lo hold ” com- 
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imiiic grimcr acoles ** in grcaL deceit of their 
Bcholara aa tilflo of the fricncla tlmt put them lo 
school So bho King directed the Archbishop 
and Biahop ot London lo provide n lumedy. 
winch they did by diieotiiig blmt Llicre ahoukl 
bo hvo Bchoola only, the three ancient ones, 
one in St Duiiatan’fl-ia-tiic-East, mid St. An- 
tUony^a. 

Tlifl opponent a of monopoly, however, met 
this bv a pell lion to Piuii ament next year pie^ 
Ben tea in the namcH of the four imrsonw of All 
Ilallowa the Orenb, St Andro^Y^a at Holborn, 
St. Po tor's, Gonihill and Si Mary Colcchurcli 
the latter being schoolmaatcr of tho Hospital 
of St. Thomas of Aeon (St. Thomas il He eke t) 

Tho full WJsa and di.9crfict Commons '' were 
naked "to coiifjider how London waa the com- 
mon coiicourfic of tho land wherein ia great 
multitude of young people not only natives 
but from many oblier paits of tho land some 
for lack of achoolmaaters in their own country 
for to be informed of grammar tliorc, Bomc for 
the great alma of iords^ mcicliants, and others 
Thercfoie, it was expedient that in London wcic 
a fiufRaioiit mimbcr of schools and good iii- 
fonnora in giammar, and not for tile singular 
avnil of two or thiep pcr.ionH grievously to 
hurt the multitude of young people of all Lius 
land. Poi where there is great numbci of 
learners and low teachers and all tho Icaiiicis 
be compelled to go to the Hiimc few tcachcia 
and to no other, the mastei.H wax iieh iii money 
and the Icarneis poor in Icaiiiiiig as experience 
openly ahoweth against all virtue and eider of 
wele publik," the Cominonwcalth. So the four 
asked that each of them might set uii a "hcoIc 
la tliQ Baino science of j^niiner " in liis paiish, 
the master to be appointed and removed hy 
the parson and his successors. Tho poll tin n 
was gi anted "The King wiUo that it be do 
aa it is desired," bub so that it be done by the 
advice of the Ordinary (the Judge of pi unary 
ecclesiastical jiiriadicUon, i.e the Bishop of 
Loudon,^ or tho Aichbi.shop of Canterbury). 
Tho saving clause was probably fatal. There 
is no evidence of any of the four scliools. except 
Bt. Petei's, Cornlull, above lacntiouecl One 
of the parsons, that of Bb. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
died next yeai; another, the pniaoii of All 
Hallows, the year after St. Thomas' Hos- 
pital was suiiendercd to Ilonry VIII in 1539. 
It was bought by the Mcicers' Company, 
the richest of the Lomloii City Companies, 
wiiosD hall stood next door, lliree yearn after- 
wards in 1541, Tlic King sold it for £000 subject 
to tho condition that iliu Company should Iteep 
thien cliaplaina to pray for his soul, and a fiec 
grammar school with a su/Ticieiit mnster to 
teach Lwcnty-fivo childien ajul scliolars ficcly 
(i,e. without tuition fees) forever. The Mci- 
cers’ Hull now stands on the site and the school 
is still main bain ed Bub the fact of Henry's 
making ib a condiUoii, i c. imposing a trust 
to keep the school in 1541 ia the only cireuiu- 
a banco known from which it cau bo iiifeired 


that any school cxiated in the hospital beforo 
ita diB.qoliition. Aa there la no trace of a 
Bolioolin the extant hospital legistcrs the piob- 
abilitics againat any school having been set 
up before 1541 aic veiy great. The absence 
of four schools wholly aupijoitcd and cnlnely 
imdci tho rule of foiii parish parsons caniiDt 
bo supposed Lo have been a. gieat loss to Icnin- 
iiig That St. Paul 'a School conliniicd to 
flouiisli appears from iLa mas ter James Gnrnon 
being given tlic degree of Master in G rain m nr at 
Oxfoul in 1440, and from a two/ of its "Scholc- 
niayator " on tho sudden beheading of Ilnstings 
by Richard III in 1453 being leporled by the 
chronicler Ilolliugahcad But it la evident that 
St. xliifchoiiy's iras a serioufl rival and piohahly 
a aupcrioi livnl In 1472 wo find the learned 
Selling, Prior of Cunterbuiy, getting aa hend- 
maatci of Caiitcibury School one wiio had 
lately taught grammar at Winchester and St 
Anthony 'a, London, and WiiichcEter wna then 
facile princeps of Enghali schools Stow, who 
seems to have been himself a boy at St An- 
thony's, mentions as of his own lomembrance 
ttinoiig it.s Belong Sir Thomas Moio, the author 
of Utopiai Lord Chancellor and pcraccutor of 
PiotCHlants, now beatified as a Roman martyr, 
who would Imvc been thcic about 1485. Tho 
" Master Nicholas " wlio was m ns ter there in 
1404-1495 was probably Nicholas Ilolt, one 
of the moat famoua Bchoolm asters of liia day, 
Nicholas Heath, afterwards Bisliop of Worces- 
tei, Aichbialiop of York, and Lord Chanoellor 
under Queen Mary, was tlieic about 1600 
John Whitgift, Arch biahop of Canterbury and 
fouiufei of tlio very /louris/iing school afc Croy- 
don, ft contcmpomiy of Stow’s, went tJieie 
about 1537. 

Mcanwhilo John Colcfc, who ia anid, though 
not on any firat-hand authorityj to Imvc luin- 
ficlf been a boy at St Anthony’s, rcfoiiiidecl and 
ic-ciulowed St. Paul’s School (See for moic 
detailed afeatoment Colet, John,) Tlic chief 
novelty in tho new achool was the Irrgo 
number of boys to be taught and the gicat 
inciensc m the salmica of tlie mnsteis, the liigh 
master being given £34 13. 4 as against Ihc 
£19 given by Wykebnm to the Headmaster 
of Winchester in 1382 and the £16 provided for 
the Ilcadmaatei’B of Eton and of St Anthony's 
m 1443 and 1446 respectively Also ib was the 
first achool, not in whicli Gicck was taught, 
but m which the sbatiilea mention it Among 
the early pupils of the "iicwe scolc of Ponies" 
were Lcland, tho liist and one of the mofat famous 
of English antiquaiies, William Paget, who man- 
aged Lo remain in favor and power as sccrelnry 
of state under Ilemy VHI, Edward VJ, nfirt 
Queen Mary, and ns Lord Paget of BeaucIeBert 
was the ancestor of the Marqiiia of Anglesey 
But the school does not ficcm to have kept 
up itg reputation afLcr Lily's succcssoi and 
son-in-law Thom a b Righteous, or Riglitwisc 
as it waa commonly spelled, look over the 
achool in 1532. Stow, who wont to St An- 
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fchony'a about that yeapj rccalla Iiow Llic dis- 
putationa of the London Hcholnra, which wo 
aaw took pioco in Bocket'a day nnd wlncK wcic 
expressly directed by a fourteenth cciiLiiiy 
statute of St Paul's School to he held in 
logic and philoaophy at SL Dartholomow’a 
on St Bnrtholoinow'fl day and to be dotennined 
at Holy Trinity Priory " still continued in 1 iib 
time, 

Education aulTorcd no loss at all events in 
London, as la too often represented, by tho dis- 
solution of monnsLeriea. The only school wo 
know of in connection with any monastery, niid 
that not foi’ monks or taught by monks, was 
in the monnatory, now the Almonry Gram- 
mar School at Westminatcr (see Wkbtminbtbu 
School), and that ao far from sulTcring from 
bho iliaaolvition, was pub on a much larger and 
bettor basis in conscej lienee of it After, bub 
nob because of, the diaaolulioii wo find two 
joint foiinclationa of schools and alinshouscs. 
founded, one by Sir George hfonoux, a Lora 
Mayor, afc WalLlumstow, nnotlioi, specially 
praised by Stow, at HatchJTc, then on a country 
road which under the name of RatclifTc High- 
way) became a byivord as a dangerous alum 
Tho dissolution of the monos lcric.s, however, 
led indircGlIy to the foundation of that which 
became one of the largest niid richest scliorils 
in London, Clirisb'B Iloapitnl (see under Hos- 
pital Schools) in loSS, and half a century later 
of Clmi'toi'hniisc (y.u.), The school diapiita- 
tiona were, accoutuig to StQ\Y, renewed In 
Kiug Edward's day in the cloister of CliriHl'H 
Hospital, '‘wliGiD the best scholars, still of St 
Anthony's School," says the paLiioLic Stow, 

were Tcwarded by bpwe and arrows of silver 
given to them by Sir Martin Bowes, gold- 
ami tli " TJie revival, however, could iinfc have 
taken place undci Ed wind VI. ns Cluiat's 
Iloapitnl WftS only logally founded on Juno 20, 
1552, and waa only entered on in November, 
1552, and Edward died in Januaiy, 1553 It 
more probably took place under Maiy. Any- 
how it failed, owing to the nuarrcls between tho 
boys, those of St Paul's calling the St Anthony 
boys pigs, and St Anthony’s calling tho Paiil- 
inea pigeons, and " proceeding to qucstinus in 
grammar they usually fell fiom words to blows 
with their gatehela full of books muiiy times 
in great heaps. So finally they were restrained 
with the decay of St Anthony 'b School " But 
in anotlici’ place Stow attributes this decay 
to the Hospital being ^'spoiled" when oiio 
Johnson, the achoolniastcr, became piebciidaiy 
of Windsor. But in both, S tow's memory waa 
at fault. Under Edmund Johnson, in llie first 
yoara of ElizaboLh, St Anthony's was at the 
height of proapeiity, On Sept. 15, 1502, 
" there set out from Mile End 200 cluldrcn of 
St Anthony':: School, all well bcscen nnd so 
thiough Aldgatc down Corn hill . to the 
Frifirs Austin" (next door to St. Anthony’s) 
" with atreamerg and flags and druina bcDtlng," 
very muoh like the famoua Monlem at Eton 


(q.v ). This too lu spite of an otlicL hy the Lord 
Mayoi ill 1501 " for the Btayiiig of all school- 
mimtera aiul UiicherH of youth withm Ihuj city 
fioin making of any more nuislcis or open shows 
of their scholtii'H ... hi rich apiinrel or ollier- 
wiae, ciLhoi on lioisoimck or on foot, on pain of 
iiunriBonmcnt.'' Johnson, who was n scholar 
of Winchester, only hccuine ii canon of Windsor 
ill 1500, and died m 1502. 

Whnt cau.Hcd the ilorivy of St. Anllioiiy'a 
School was not iLs in as I oi a, but tho set ling up 
oil a far larger site and iii luuoh hotter biiiUllnga 
and with laiger oiulowmenls of Morpliaiit 
Taylors' School, by Llin Jlcrchnut Taylnra' 
Cuiiipany, whose hall was on the opposiLc 
aide of the street to St Anthony's (Sec 
Mehchant Taylohh' SmujoL ) 

AUuoat at the Hame lime, 1500, the impeUia 
given to WcfltininsLor School by Llic rcfoiindn- 
liou of the Collegialo Church, nnd its now 
statutes given by (jucen I']lizal)cth, in which 
the school was conn pel cd willi (iimsl’s Church, 
Oxford, and Trimty, Cainiuidgo, nimnst as 
WincliesLoi and litoii with New College, Ox- 
ford, and King's, (hiinbi idgo, cut into the nriN- 
tocratic cIciiipiUh of St Anthony’s and St. 
Paul's. St. Saviour’s Gramniar School, Soulli- 
wark, act up by the iiariHliioiiors in coimoc- 
tioii with the old Priory churcli of St Mary 
Ovciy, also lu 1500, whioli also ad up tod Colet'a 
St Paul’s Bcliool HlatuLpH, ciiL off n suhui’lmn 
source of supply, while a iiatniil. was giniilpd 
foi a grumuuu’ hcIukiI at Hi. DuiihLuu'h in Ihe 
wpflL 111 1502, though iL had no ciulowiupnL 
Outer London was now being ciidowcil with a 
ring of graiunmi kcIiooIh; KiiigHlou-on-Thiiiiu'a 
obi nine d a new charier for ils iineipni bnl pi-r- 
hap.g decayed grnmiiiai school on March 1, 
1501 iSL OIuvc'h, South walk, hct up a sen- 
aratc giammar school of u lower kind on July 
20, 15G1 llighgatc Cfinminar Scliooi waa 
founded by Sir Roger CMiolmelcy, chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, under a patent of May 0, 
1505. Through the lua.itor hciiig also iii- 
ciiinhcnt of IligligaLo CHiapel the Ejchoo) had 
in 1819 fallen into a purely elomentai'y achool 
taught by the aexton. IL was levivod in 1832 
and la now one ciC Lhe giout HchooU of Loiulon 
with '155 boys, of whom SO m'C boaidcis. Ilni- 
row (gy) wan founded iii 1571. In 1674 at 
St Peter's, Cornliill, the pansliioncrs paid £20 
a year to the imiaon to provule a cwintc uiul 
also to pay for '* 8 jiooro chyldreii to be IriugliL 
frely m iho gramiiior SKole called the Ly- 
braiy." At Croydon a hcIiooI and nliiiHliouHC 
foundalion was founded by Aielibishop Wliil- 
gift ill 1500 and flouiislied eoiiHidciably up to 
1750 when it, too, fell into jiriietical ahojancc. 
It wuH levived by Lhe Endowed Hrlioola (‘om- 
iimsioiicis in 1875 and is now divided into a 
Grammar School with 290 and ii Miilillc School 
with 310 boya. 

The ElizaheLhan era in Lniidrm Hchoola was 
moic paitieiilarly difiiinguighcd by the efl'ort 
made for elemental y education Tliat tlicrc 
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was a great Jeiil of cltsmciUnry ediicalion in 
the city ijanaJicfl heforo the ItcformAtion is mi- 
cloubUiI. Chantry priests and imrish clerks 
taught Bchoolfl like that dcacribcif by Chaucer 
in the Prioress' Tale, which, though attributed 
to tt city in Asia, is obvioUBly diawii from a 
London street, in which the "little elergeon" 
and hiH " felaw " learned to sing and '* could but 
small grnjnairD." JJut the pnrjsli iccorda 
have difl appeared. At St Mary-at-llill, wlicio 
irc-HcfariiiaLion Churcliwarcfoiifl' accounls 
lavo been picacrvcd, wa find John Noilhfolke. 
who received Qs 8t/ for keeping the " querQ 
(choir) and the organa all tlic twelve days in 
Christmas, had a " skolc houae " provided for 
liim in the Abbot's Inn, and wna given 3s id. 
for hun " and his company and tlic childicn 
when Master parson gave to them a playing 
week, to make merry," In 1GI7 a Welsh school- 
master was paid £S 10 a yeai for teaching the 
children there So at St Mary Woolnoth. 
another Welshman, named Jones, wna paid 
£0. 1C for teaching the singing children In 
1542 Edmund Iloimcr, the Hubacquont iicrsc- 
cutor of Pro teal an ta, issued in junctions direct- 
ing every parson and chantiy priest in London 
"to mabi'iict; teach, and biing up in learning, 
the best ye can, all such childion of youi pniiah- 
ioncra ns shall come Lo you for the same, or at 
the least toacli them Lo read EngHah, taking 
moderately of then* friends tjiafc may be able 
to pay," lint it wna not till Ehzabcbh'a leign 
Limb any organized cfToiis woio made. We then 
find 111 IGOB a sehoelinnfllor in 31 Lawience 
Jewry being ordered to "avoid Ida school" 
and after Uint paymenift for a Bchoolmnater. 
The school wna often in the belfry. Thus at 
St EUiclburga's in JSSD "recciveiJ of SinyUic, 
tlio schoolmafitcr^ for one year's allowanco for 
keeping school in the belfry 10a " At St. 
Maigaict's New Fish Street, in 1505, " Mr. 
Philip Maiificid, M A., to have the belfry to 
teach children in by consent of Parson Alton 
and the pai'isbionora. " In 160-1 the pai son him- 
self was to keep a Bcheol in the belfry and make 
satiafncLion, if there bo any hurt by any dis- 
order of h la scholars At St. Peter's, Cornliill, 

in 1009, the Parish Clerk was allowed to teach 
in the belfry At St Botolph'a, Aldgnto, in 
1596 Llio schoolmaatci, "using also the trade 
of a chandler" was chosen chui chwardcii 
At St John Znclicry In 1600 "paid out about one 
Edward Laurence a scliooImiiHter 7a 2d." 

The I'Gign of James I was signali/.ed by a fiesh 
outburst of school founding iii London. Clmrlm- 
Imusc (g u ) being founded in 1011, followed by 
Dame Aiico Owen'a School at IsliiigLon in 1613, 
said to have boon founded in Llmnksgiviiig for 
a imirow enciipo fioiu being shot by an anew, 
Camberwell Gram mar iSchool in 1015. iStiat- 
ford-le-Bow in 1617, and Godsgift College at 
Dulwich, a belated imiLatioii of Winchester 
and Eton by Edward Alleyn {q y.), n Hiicccssfii! 
actor in 1610. Tliia was the most anribiUoufl 
of all and might have been then what it even- 


tually became through the growth of London, 
one of tlic first schoofs in London, but the 
founder married a second and young wife 
before the endowment was completed nnd its 
prosperity was delayed till reorganized in 1865 
nnd 1882. Now it maintiiiiis four schools, 
two for boys and one for girls, the former with 
073 boys, of whom 160 are boarders, and is 
among tho fiist of tJio mnvorsiLy scholarship 
winning schools in England. Alleyn's School 
has also 000 boys. 

Tlic Civil War almosb stopped tho growth 
of endowed schools in London nnd the ncigh- 
boihood. But Colfc's School at Lewiflham 
dates from tlic Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell 
in 1660. The fip of London finally ended JSt, 
Anthony’s Hospital School, which was never 
rebuilt afbci it. Thenceforth there is little or 
no addition to tho London secondary endowed 
sohools. An era of private schools, some of 
them exUeinely prosperous began with the 
Civil Wfti, notably that of Fnrnaliy (g.u.) and 
one John Milton, poet, also that of Thom as 
Singlotoiij expelled hcadmastci of Eton, who 
IS said to have had 360 boys m a school in 
St. Mary Axe pariah 

With tlie eighteenth century came the char- 
ity schools (g.y), which were particularly 
Buccossfiil, as they wcio parlicularly needed in 
Ajondoa. lu that century nearly all the old 
schools etiffci'cd eolipao, save IVes tin i lister (g.s.), 
SI, PaiiPs 111 174S Imd fnllcn (n thirty- five boys. 
Not until they were refoundrd by the Endowed 
Schools and tlio Charity Coinmiasioncra under 
the Endowed Schools Act, 1800, did SL. Paul's, 
Bt. Clave's. Ilighgale, Cioydon, Dulwich, or 
Camberwell recover the prosperity of the 
fljxtceiith century. Now Si. Paul's, iviLli i(a 
000 boys m its new and apacioiis lenlm at Ilnm- 
mersinith, can retard itself na cfRcicnt aa when 
it ti allied that brilliant controversialist, Thomna 
A Becket, or gave John Milton hia bent to high 
tlicmes of poetry. A P L 

iSce AnciiEfl, School op the; Cathedhal 
Schools; OnAiiMAii SciiooLg; lIosriTAL 
Schools 

Present Position. — The history of educa- 
tion in London during tho last century coin- 
cides ivilli the ciovclopincjit of education in 
England generally, and will be found treated 
in the article Gii England, Education in 
Until 1903 cduofttion in tho London aica was 
administered by the London School Boord. 
In 1003 a spoeial act was pnaacd extonding 
tho provisions of tho 1002 Education Act 
to the London County Council, a body which 
Imd been establiyiicd in 1888 undci llie Local 
Onvernment Act. In 1880 the London County 
Council, like the other county councils, under 
the Technical IiisfciTictjpn Act of that j^cai, 
was allowed to aliaio in the local adminis- 
tration of technical education and eatablishccl 
technical institutes and schools of art of its 
own and aided the polytechnics nnd the other 
institutions providing technical eduention which 
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had been cstabliahcd by voluntary agcnciea or 
by public subgcriptioiia and which wcie under 
flonu-public inanageinent riirthcr, tlic Lon- 
don County Council blirougli tlio Technical 
Education Donid aided the newly catablialied 
'' teaching innvcifliLy” of London and also the 
endowed and other Bccondary schools within 
the county. TJic aid given was restricted to 
aiibjecta coming wilhm the statutory definition 
of tGchirtcEiV education Thus, the l>ondoii 
County Council had to a Rmnll extent taken part 
111 educational adminiatiation before the acts 
of 1902-1003 came into force on May 1, lOOd, 
and unified local administration by tiansfeiring 
to the London County Council the powers and 
duties of the Loudon School Board. 

Powers and Duties of London County Coun- 
cil — The London County Council was catab- 
lishcd by the Local Government Act of 1S8B 
The ndminiatiativc county covers an area of 
120 square milea. This area includes tho city of 
London, whose ancient privileges retain their 
liiaLoric character and power and whose admin- 
latrativo aystcin Jma boon laigely left untouched. 
The county area also includes the areas of twenty- 
eight metropolitan boroughs But tlio county 
aiGiL does not include a considerable numbei of 
local authorities, whoso areas, together wUhlliat 
of the London Conniy Council, are popiiliirly 
known as Groater London. The London County 
Council la the local education authority thioiigh- 
out tho whole of tUo aihuinUtTaUve avciv oC V20 
aquaro miles. The city of Loudon and tho 
metropolitan boiouglis appoint two tliirrlH of 
the tnauagci's of the clciucuLary sgIiooIs witluii 
their nrea^, bub they Imvo no other ilvilics or 
powers in reapoot of education 
The London County Council consists of a 
cliairmaiij nineteen aldounen, and 118 council- 
lors (three ladica). The councillors aic elected 
trieiinially by fifty-eiglit electoral divisions, 
one division, tho city of London, having four 
mombers. Tho Council’s powers, diitiua, and 
liahilitica include finance, main diainagc, parlis, 
highways, liou.sing of the working clasaea, asy- 
Imna, licenses for miisio, dancing, and Lheaters. 
public health, local pciisiona, shop hours and 
shop scats, and a great variety of others, aa well 
ag tho.ae of the local education authority The 
Council by statute has also righta of represen- 
tation on tho Metropolitan Water Board and 
numerous other authontiea of a specific chaiac- 
ter The Council delegates many of its powers 
and duties to eotmiulteea whose " ordoiB of 
lefcrcnco’' nic partly exocuLive and pniLly ad- 
visory. TheinagniLuilG of the Coiiiioil'a opera- 
tions may be gatliercil from two [aoLs — it 
spends annually £10,000,000 s telling and em- 
ploys dfjiOOO aorvaiila and ofiicers of all kinds. 
The Education Committee, tlio only com- 
mit tee of the Council wliich sita in public, con- 
sists of fifty members (thirty-eight councillors 
and twelve coopted) 

All matters relating to tho exercise of tho 
Council’s powers under tho education aeta, 


except the power of raising a rate or borrowing 
money, stand refened by statute to the Edu- 
cation Comniittoe of the Council, and tlio 
Council, before oxcrciBhig any mi eh powers, 
unless in their opinion the matter ia uigenL, 
icceivea and considers the icpoit of that com- 
iMltco with leaped to the miitlci in qwcalion. 
Tho Council may delegate to the cducntioii 
coin init Leo any of its powera under tho Educa- 
tion Ada cxcc\il Llio powci of rnibiiiR a ralo 
or borrowing money A large part of tho poweia 
niul diitica of the education conimittre are dia- 
tiibutcd among the following aubeonuniLtcca 
nccommodation and atlcndance, books and 
apparatus, buildings, cliildroii's care, elemen- 
tary cducrttiou, general purposes, higher cdii- 
cabloii, special schools, and teaching staff sub- 
committees It is assisted iii the a cl in inis Lra lion 
of cleinciitary education by 181 staiutoiy bodies 
of malingers for provided (council) schools and 
355 for non-piovidcd (voluntary) schools, and 
ill the mniingcinciitof its own secondary schools, 
training colleges, technic alius titutes, and schools 
of ait by advisory or local siibcoinmiLlccs, 
Tho Council also appoiiUg repicsentativca to 
serve upon the governing bodies of all tchaols 
and instiUitions to wlilcli it makes grniils. In 
the viLiioiis branches of higher education tho 
Council isassnclnlDd wilbHCYcrnl other aiUhori- 
tips, siicli as the Univerfiity of London, the city 
comi)aiiio.y, the governing Imdios of endowed 
Bpc.niulavy Bcluinls, and the goveiuiug hodica of 
polyLeclinic.i and technical iiiatiiulca. 

Tho Council spends luimiiilly nliout six inil- 
lioiifl sterling oil cducatwu — anouli £5,000,000 
on elemcnUry and £1,000, (MM) on highei, Ab 
the roceipla fimn govern men tgi an is amount to 
about £1,(100,000, an education rule of 1 b. OJd, 
in the pound has to be levied. Tlie local edu- 
cation aiiLhoiity thus bears over 70 per cent 
of the coat of c(lllcalion^ the national exchequer 
boaiing leas than 30 per cciU, 

The ad 111 I IDS L rati VD sLafT of tho Council for 
cdiicalioii coiihisLs of about 1000 o/Ticera, includ- 
ing ovci 100 inapecLora and organizera Thcic 
are four divisional inapecLora foi higher educa- 
tion and twelve disliict inapccLors for elemen- 
tary education, ns well n« organizcia of domestic 
ecoiioiiiy and necdlcwoik, manual tiaiiiiiig, 
drawing, singing, trade schools, and cliiklieii's 
care work 

The County of London is for adniiiiiati alive 
purposes (education) divided into twelve areas, 
to «ivcU of which there are utluchcd, with their 
ns.siNtants. oiio district inspector; one divisional 
correspoiidcnl, who coiiducLs the busines.s of Llio 
local bodies of mauagevs luid ftfl^ciatioua of 
cliilcircn's flare cominitlees, one divisional sn- 
pcriiiLondcnt, who deals with queations of school 
attendance, employment of chilflrou, and the 
nascssmoiit of cliaigca for meals and medical 
treatment, one district oiganizcr of caio com- 
mittees 

Elementary Education — Of the public ele- 
mentary Hchoola, 550 schools arc provided and 
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maintniiipd by the Loiulon County Conn nil, 
and 305 Hchool'j provided uh to rnbiic by reliRioiis 
lUnJ otlicr bufc infliiU/iiricd by tba 

London CoiirUy Goiiiicil. Thn accoininodjilion 
providod ainoiinLs to 711,000 places, and there 
arc 050,000 clnhlron in avoi'aRO abti'iidaiier. 
The aclimiL aie rj[K‘ri iiioia thriu dOO Jmlf days 
per year, and the peiecntiiRO of aLleiiduucc on 
loll avoraRPH 80.5 ptT neiib throuKhoiit the year. 
At tendance at .‘iehool ih coinpuLory between 
till* agea of five and fouitcon. TJic orfuoation 
given in both c1ivshc.s of achoola i.H the sainc. An 
a rule, the achools aio organi/cd in throe dcpnrt- 
menb, fov infanta, iioya, and Rivlft Tlnno ivyo 
a certain number of mixed dopiiitinciitg* Ench 
dopnrfcmenfc bus its own hpaclmiister or liCAd- 
mibtreag._ 

In addition to lire ordinary elemental y schools, 
there aie some foi by central tichoola (recently 
eafcablislied) giving a Hupnioi elementary edu- 
cation foi Bclectod children who can rcinnin at 
school np to the ago of fiftoon. The pnpilH ato 
flclccted from the oidiimiy schools between tlio 
ages of eleven and twelve, and in a limited mim- 
ber of cases in wiiieh ii nan end aid is nccc.saAiy 
buraai4e.s will bo awarded from the age of 
fourteen to fifteen and one half yeaia. (Sco 
Industht^l Education ) 

Open-air ucliools have been con due ted on a 
small Hcaln dining bhe spiingj an nun or, and au- 
tumn moiibba for pupda Idceiy to benefit from 
open-air bicatnient. A number of play ground 
clagses liave also been establinhcd lii some of Iho 
poore.sb and moafc oiowdcd dislrictH of London 

Carricufinn —The elcmentaiy Hflhonl em- 
nculuin, like that of eleinenbnry schools oIhc- 
whcrc, has been framed with bhc object of de- 
veloping the geiieial intdligeiicc, clmviicber, and 
adaptaliiliby of tbo childicn, and includes, in 
addition to English, ariLhinidie, hinLoiy, and 
geography auoli Hubjeots as moral instruction, 
natine stufb^, })h3"sioiil excieises, orgnmsictl 
games, swimmiiiR, domestic economy, and 
nccillcworlc foi giils, and manual biaiiiiiifj lor 
boys Subject to a few general regulations, 
each head teacher frainos her (oi his) own cur- 
riciilum. In the central schools tho cuniculum 
baa an industr’uil or commercial bias. 

Teaching Staff. — Tho teaching atalT num- 
bers about 20,000 (men and women as tJuee to 
seven), some 14,000 of whom arc trained ns well 
as certificated teachers, To fill the vacancies 
which occur throughout the year in London 
CoNiifcy Council schools fclioio is formed aiimmlly 
a list of students specially selected from those 
who will leave bhc training collogcs at mid- 
aiimmor The leaolicrs on the list are appoiiUod 
pri’in alien tly, and mo allocated to particular 
achoolg as vacancies ariso 

TcachQr.g iu non-provided hcIiooIs arc Ap- 
pointed by the marnigera of the schools, tho 
appoin tmciifc heing subject to the consent of iho 
Caimcil, which may bo refused on educational 
(not rcligioufi) grounds, Their salaries aro 
paid by the London County Counoil. 'With re- 


gard to salaries, scouuty of tenure, etc., they arc 
ill the same position as teachers in Council 
ffchooh 

PioinoLion to the post of head teaclioi is 
made from the lanks of tho assistant tcachera 
wilhiii tho SOI vice, and for fchi.g purjiosD a pro- 
motion list is foriiieil. Applicants foi a place on 
this list must satisfy certain coiidiliona na to 
SCI vice and (pialificationa. 

Tho sabiiiea paid aic sot out below. — 
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Books and Apporo^as Head tcachcia arc 
supplied annually with lists contaiiung pnr- 
ticulttis of all the articles which appear suitable 
Toy school uso. AU books and school matevial 
are supplied from the Council’ a atoiea on leqiilsL 
tiou hy a head tcachci which ns a rule is made 
twice a year Scliool lending librnricg aio nleo 
providod by the Council for tlio encouiagcment 
of home reading 

Social Welfare — The welfare of tho cliilcl 
engages much attention. Caic cominittecs 
have been foiincd in coimcclion with every ole- 
montary school in London, and the memhera of 
tliDBO committGu.') (eomo five or aix thousand 
voluntary woikcraj devote much personal 
service to the care of the children. Meals are 
provided from tho rates for every necessitous 
child at an annual expenditure of £60,000. 
The number of children on the ncccasitcus list 
averages for the whole year some 40,000. The 
average iiumbei of mcnla per cluUl per week is 
4 8, and the average coat of tho inenl is 2.18rf. 
(food and preparation), (See Food and Feed- 
iNo OF School Ciiildiien) A laige meidicAl 
staff and service la employed by tlic Counoil for 
tho medical inspection of school children, and 
arm ngem cuts have been mndc with hoapitals 
and with local nasociationB of doctors for tho 
medical treatment of children auifering from 
ailineiils of the eyes, eais.nose, throat, and fiom 
ibiguor/n The mcdicai staiT also flenla witJi 
tlio cleansing of vorioitious Bchool children. 
Medical inspection is systematic, and aoiuo 
226.000 children arc iiiapccled annually; tho 
medical treatment sehojiiD js yet incojnplcle, 
So far some 26,000 children annually aie treated 
at the expense of the rates. (See Medical 
Inspection.) 
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The Council nlao aids varioiia voluntary tiRcn- 
ciea wiucli piovido lecrenlivo facilities for chil- 
dren out of school Jioui'3 and duiing holulays 
Local juvenile advisory commiLtcea liavc been 
catabliahed in various nni’tsof London, with Llio 
objeob of riiicliiig auitaule cinploynient for chil- 
dren when they leave school and of looking after 
them and their mteresta wlicn they obtain it. 
Efforts arc being made to orgnnixe on a sys- 
tornatio basis ^ tho various voluntary ngcncica 
whieh have hitherto been engaged in finding 
employment for chikhen on leaving acliool and 
to secure cobpcration between tlie school care 
committeca and fclio juvenile labor cxchangea 
eatabhshed by the government. Large pro- 
viaion is made in special achoola for defective 
children of all kinds, — the blind, tlic deaf, the 
phyaicnlly and mentally defective, and juvenile 
offonderB. 

Secondary Education ^Organisation — Tho 
County CouuDil maintains twenty secondary 
schools, with an attendance of 4500 pupils at a 
gross cost of £80,000 a year. It also makca 
annual grants amounting lo £80^000 to forty- 
two secondary endowed gchoola with an attend- 
ance of 15,000 pupila. In addition to these 
two claasea of achoota thcro arc forty -five public 
or semipublio aecondary achoola neither inaiii- 
tained nor aided by the Council which provide 
for 12,500 pupils, and at least aomc DOOO pupila 
nre known to be in abtcndaTicc at achoola con- 
ducted by individuals for jirivnto profit 

The pupils in the majority of tho public sec- 
ondary schools are of two clasacg, fcc-paying and 
(in practice) scholaralup holders, one of tho 
conaitions attached to the receipt of grants by 
Hccondnry schools from the Board of Education 
being that 25 per cent of tho acliool places musb 
bo reserved for fieo education lor elementary 
school pupils The fees clmigcd range from 
£4, 13. 0 Lo £12 a year in the county accomlary 
schools niid bom £2. 10 0 to £31 10. 0 in the 
aided and uoii-aidod secondary schools. 

The curriculum in tho county secondary 
schools la designed to give a good general edu- 
cation to pupila up bo the ago of eighteen The 
teaching staff consista in the majority of cases 
of specialists in tho subjects taught The 
salaries paid in the Council'a achoola to head- 
mas tera vary according to the size of the school 
from £400 to £800, and to hcadmiatrcsacs £300 
bo £000 according to tho size of the achoola. 
Assistant mastora receive £150 to £300 (in 
some cases £350), and assistant mistresaes 
£120 to £220 (in some cnaos £260) 

Scholarshijis, - — The scholarship eyatein may 
1)0 divided into three olnssca, county acholarahipa 
for pupila deainn 5 a good general cducnlion witli, 
aa an objeotivo in many casca, a university or 
technical college education, technical and trade 
scholars hips for pupils who desire an indiisliinl 
braining in Biibstitution for the old appren- 
ticeship ayatem aa a preparation for employment 
in skilled trades; and soholai ships for students 
intending to bocome teachers. The mainte- 


nance grants nccoiiipanying scholarships depend 
in all cnacs on the income of the parents or 
guaidians of the scholar 

Junior county scholnishipa are awarded to 
children between the ages of eleven and twelve, 
and are tenable foi llireo and in some cnaea five 
years They cover free education at nn ap- 
proved accondaiy school and in moat ensps ninin- 
tcnancc grniiLa varying from £0 Lo £16 a year 
Every eligible pui>n in the London clcmeiilary 
acliQolEi niiiubciiiig aiumally some 23,000 pupils, 
must compete for tlicao scholarabips The num- 
ber of Bcholarships awarded aiimially is about 
1700 In priiicijile these scliolarahips mean that 
the Gouucil cloea not provide free accoudary edu- 
cation for all who desire it, but only for those 
who can take full advantage of it Interme- 
diate county floholm ships, 300 in number, arc 
open to candidates between sixteeu aud seven- 
tcon years of age and cover free education at a 
secondary seliool or other insliLuLion for Iiidipr 
education up to the age of eigliLeen The 
maintenance grants attached to Live Be scholar- 
shipB vary fiom £10 Lo £25 a year Senior 
county BcholareliipB nre awarded to candi- 
dates eighteen ycaifl of age and upwards iii- 
iencUng to pmauc a courso of study at an in- 
atitulion of uniycisity rank. Fifty arc awarded 
annuallj-^, varying iii value accoi cling to tho 
financial ciroumstAnecs of the candid a tea and 
Uio course of Bliuly they have in view. The 
technical niul trade soholni ships awnuled by 
the Council vary coriaidcrably in conditions. 
Some provide free insbrucLion in applied science 
or art with inainlciuiice gran la oi X5b for day 
flfciideni^f others provide fjco evening instnrcUon 
with maintenance grants of £3 for ailiaans 
engaged in certain (Icfinitc callings In addi- 
tion to these bheic arc liado Bchoiaraliips for 
boys and girls of foiii teen ycais of age who wiali 
to enter such oecuoationa ah book production, 
furniture and enumetmaking, dreaamnkiiig, 
rrulUiiGry, etc. Free tuition and main ton an co 
grants varying from £6 to £15 a year are 
provided. 

^ The flcholaishipa for the pieliminary educa- 
tion of teachers consist of bursaries followed 
by student tcachcrshipa, each tenable for one 
yeai Bui’sarica arc awarded at tho ngc of 
sixteen to pupils who have attended a second- 
ly school for three ycara, ami are tenable for 
another year at the same fioliool. At the expi- 
ration of this period Llic student is awarded n 
student tcachorship tonnblo for one year, dur- 
ing which peiiod he icccivcs training at an ele- 
mentary school in the art of teaching inior to 
entering a tiaiiiing college, 

Training of Teachers — The Council main- 
tains seven training colleges wilh accoininudn- 
tion for IflGO studoiits, Tlic sohonic of woik, 
which covers a period of two ycnis, provides a 
general education as well ns inatmctioii in the 
thcoiy and practice of loaclung 

One of the colleges (the London Day Train- 
ing College) which is recognized as a school of 
76 
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London Uiiiveraity provides a foiir yearn’ coiirao 
with a view to the atudenta, who arc HpecuiUy 
aalccLed, obtaining a dcgico of the university in 
addition to the special professional training 

University Education — Tlio Uiiivciaiby of 
London ((]|.y.) conaists of three classes of teach- 
mginatibiitioiis. (1) three colleges incorporated 
in the uTiivcrflity; (2) Uvonty-iimo insUtutious, 
iiicliiding medical, theological, and law schools 
designated "Schools of the Univcisiby," which 
arc under Bcparato govoining bodies; (3) thiity 
other inatitutions at which certain teachers are 
rcccgiiizcd as teachers of, and certain coiirscs 
aie approved by tho university. The London 
County Gounod worka in close cotlpcrntioii lyith 
the uuiverfliLy and makca annual grants both to 
tlic university and fco semal of the conslituciifc 
achoola of tlio university, including tho Imperial 
College of Science and Technology. The whole 
quegtiou of univeraiby education in London is 
at picaont under the consideraLion of a royal 
ooiamissioTi. 

Technical Education — Tho most advanced 
work ill tccliiiicid education is done in tho in- 
ati til Lions of university rank, but in addition to 
this a very largo amount of technical, coininci- 
cial, and general inatnicbioii ia given in poly- 
teclinics, technical institutes, schools of art, and 
evening sclioola The instruction given in tlicao 
inatibutiona covers a Avido range of aubjccLfl, 
and na thesLudontfi in attendance are draAvn to 
a vnry large extent from those actiinlly engaged 
during tho daytime in industrial employment, 
tlie bulk of tiio work is done in tho evening, 
aomo 200,000 evciung students are cm oiled year 
by year. 

Trade Schools — In order to provide some 
approach to a auh-iLituto for tho apprcnticcalnp 
Byatem, which has noiv practically disappeared, 
a niiinbcr of trade schools have been established 
to provide a training for tlioao boys and girls 
who are prepared to enter certain skilled ocou- 
pationa. The boys' schools provide in somo 
cases a technical training for groups of trades, 
e Q woodivorking, building trade, engineering, 
and in others for specific trades, such as silvci- 
smithing, tailoring, cooking and bakciy In the 
ease of the girls' schools tho piepaiatioii is for 
particulai trades, such as clrcsamaking, milli- 
nery, coraeb making, upholstery, and laundry. 
The trade achoola in London iminbcr seven- 
teen, of which the Council maintains eight for 
boys with an attondnnee of 000, and fom at- 
tended by 400 girls. In addition to theso there 
arc five trade sciioofs in polytechnic's, attended 
by 250 boys niul 450 girls. ^ Tim course of in- 
abniction in these schools is designed to turn 
out mtoUigenfc workers able to use Lhcii hands 
and thcii biaiiis to the best advantage when they 
enter the woi kshops. The trade tciicJnng is in 
tho hands of Lcaclicra with firat-class trade expe- 
ricncQj and tiade methods and standards of 
woik arc adopted. 

Cost of Education. — Some idea of the rcla- 
tivo importance and magnitude of the various 


divisions in the CoiiiiciVa educationnl work 
may be gathered from some of the heads of the 
estimated expenditure for 1011-1912 (Capital 
and Maiiitciiniicc), Avhich are act out in lound 
figures . olcmontary cducatioii. £2,740,000, 
Bccondaiy and univcisity education, £300,000, 
technical and evening school cducaLion, 
£320.000, special school education, £200,000; 
social Avelfaio of children, £125,000; mniii- 
tonaiicQ of buildings, £740,000; books and 
apparatus, £140,000; total maintenance ex- 
pcnditiiic, £5,000,000; total capital expendi- 
ture on sites niid buildings, £730,000. 

System of Administration. — It has already 
been stated that the Council operates by means 
of coimnittces partly executive and partly ad- 
visory. Where powers arc delegated by the 
Council to the committee, that cominitteo deals 
Avitli the subject matter in the name ol the Coun- 
cil andAvithiii the limits of the CounciTs statu- 
tory or other authority, in other cases the 
committee considers and reports on proposals 
for the Council's decision. The business of 
cducatioii is distributed ainon^ subcommittees, 
Avho ill a like manner "deal with " or " consider 
andropoib on" according to the powers and 
dll ties intrusted to them liy tho education 
committee. Tho administration of the various 
services ih conducted by departments At tho 
head of each department is a chief oflicer wdio 
may be called upon by any coiiunitLeo or its 
siilicommittcca to report to it on innttcis 
Avithin tlio scope of his duties or thnr orders of 
rcfcrciico. For example, the cduoation ofTiccr 
condiicLs the business of the education coni- 
fiuttcc, and is the principal executive officer in 
respect of education, but the clerk of the Coun- 
oil is the final authority on rules of procedure, 
and, for purposes of coordination, icports on 
tho general cfTccL of sLaff proposals (except in 
the case of teaching stalT); the comptroller 
submits n criticism on the finoncial elTcct of tho 
education committee's schemes and proposals, 
and in respect of education is also the account- 
ant, paymaster, and audit officer; the solicitor 
reports on legal matters, the medical officer 
is an ndviaoiy and administmtiyo officer in 
respect of medical inspection, medical treat- 
ment, cleansing, and so on, of school children, 
and tho ediicatioiinl adviser, who has no execu- 
tive or aclmini.strativc duties, reports generally, 
presenting criticism or advice on the larger 
bchomcs or propo.sals Avhich have been submitted 
to the aiib commit tees. The education officer's 
depart niGiit is divided into six largo branches, 
and tho stall of these branches, miojccL to the 
general Biipci vision nnd dirccLion of the educa- 
tion officer, curry out the education committee's 
ilia triict ions and act aa dorks or accrctarioB of 
eommittcea of all kmda (central or local) aon- 
ccincd Avitli education, 

The education acts of 1002-1903, ivliich 
brought into being avast educational organiza- 
tion, have profoundly alTectcd the quantity 
and quality of public education in England. 
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TIiq London County Council has ciTcctcd great 
TcCocvus iti cvciy \iiu't nC tlic erlucalioiud field, 
and has dovcloptid and supple inon ted hiplier 
secondary and tochnical education into a fairly 
complete and coordinated Hystem One great 
refornr remains. A Royal Commission on 
University Education in London liiis been nt 
Avoi'k since 1009 It is expected that the 
conclusions of this Gontinisaioii will have a 
powerful and far-rcacIiiiiR inlluciico ovci I ho 
future of univorsily cdiiealion; and in the 
growtli nnd dovclopincnfc of an ordcicd systcni 
of ina Li til Lions of imivcrsity rank tho London 
Comifcv Council as tlie local education aullioi-' 
ifcy ia intimately conccincd Tlicro is one im- 
portant difforence bet ween the powers and duties 
of the London CoiiiiLy Council as local education 
authority and that of the board of education 
of a great American oily. _ In EnglnJid the 
State, while intrualing certain powers to and 
imposing certain duties on the local education 
authority, intrusta the gcncial admiiiistralion of 
its education acts to the Board of Education— 
a state (not a municipal) department, and 
the State enables the boava, under PavUament 
and by means of giants in aid, to sc cure general 
control and direction of cdiiealion throughout 
the whole of England and Wales The griinta 
111 aid and the contiol aro nob always commen- 
surate. It will thus be flcen that, wliilc an 
Allien can city beans the whole coal of Us edu- 
cational ayfllom, it enjoys greater iiulenondonco 
than tlio corresponding nmnicipal mitWity in 
England. 11 13. 
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LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. — An inslilii- 
tion foiiiulcd in ISOh nnd sin re 1000 a flcliool of 
the University of LDiidun m the faculty of 
economics and polilieal sjcieiice (including 
conimcrcc ami industry). It win iucniporaLcd 
in 1001, among olhor jnirjiij.si'H " to oigaiiizc, 
jiromolo, ami aii|)iily courses uf rdueatioii hjic- 
euilly adapted to the noeils of pei«on8 wlio arc, 
or who intend to be, engaged in any kind of 
administiatioii, including tho acivice of any 
gnveriuneut, loeal aiillionly, iiulways, nnd 
shipping, banking and iiiHiimncc, inlernalional 
trade, nnd any of tlie liigliei liinnclies of com- 
mci’co and iiuluHlry and a Iho the piofeNsiou of 
tcnelung any Hucli aubjeets " Tho work 18 
arranged under tlie following IioiuIh' eco- 
uo lines and atiiLiftlica; poLilica nud mibUe ad- 
imiiifltialion; history, oconomie riiKl imlitieal, 
including imlcogiapliy; law; gengriifihy; ho- 
ciology; commevec and indublry, uceouuling 
nnd buainm inclhodH, bunking, Liansiiort, 
librnriaa.Hlup In ronneotion willi the Wni 
Olheo a Hpec'ml coume in ndiiiini.HtrntiYO aiih- 
jeclfl lina been ananged foi a number of aimy 
oiricci’fl. to equip lliem foi tho ndiniiUBtrntiVG 
atalT of tho army The couises in transport 
arc attended laigely by aUidciilH engaged in 
railway administration Most of tlie couise.s 
are rccognucd by tho Univt‘ibily of London for 
its degrees. The school ih, however, atteiiclcd 
largely by special nail postgraduate fltuilenta 
engaged in icaoiiicli; by pin soils engaged in 
banking, iiiaiirance. accounting, railway adinin- 
isti alien, etc, ancl by admiiiistrativc ofliacia 
in the service of tlio government, ccnlriLl or 
local. Sliidciits walking fui deg ices iiiiji:ib 
satisfy the euUaniiG lequi remen ta of the Uni- 
versity of London. The scliool liiis power to 
grant ccitificntofl in geography, medieval his- 
tory, ineUuling paleography and diplonmlic, 
and ill commorcc The school po.sa esses a val- 
uable librai y of some 00,000 voluineB and 70,000 
pamphlets bearing on its speeial work The 
flcliooi is.siic.H its own serie.s of jS7wf/ics in /Eco- 
nomic, i and PoUhcnl Science, nnd the Clare Mar- 
ket Rovtew, Lbo HtiidentH’ inagai^ine, jiublislies 
some re&nlt.s of tho research work Tho sLii- 
dents aio diawn from all parts of the world, 
and about 20 per cenL are alre/idi'^ gi'adiiflte.i 
of some univoisity. (jiaiits are given to the 
school by the Treasury, by tlie London County 
Coiineil, and several public and piivato bodies, 
which also maintain scholarsliipa and prizes 
nt tho school, Tho number of atudenta, men 
7fl 
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Aiul women, eni oiled in 1910 was 1020 under ti 
faculty of 02 members. 

neforencBB — 

EnHlfiiid, Horird of Kthiciilloii, llrporia from r/rutcraiUca 
and Umi'craiH/ Cofkqea (Lcmduri, uiiiiiiiil ) 

Special Itcforla oh ftlmHimal SuhjcctSt Vol. 11, 
pp. 70-ijH. (J.ondon, 18IJS,) 

LONDON TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
LONDON, ENGLAND — A piofessioiml ns- 
Hocialiun of teacJina onRaKcd in hpIiooIs aided 
or mainLaiiicd by the Loiidnii Education 
Aasocmlion. It was orRanizod iii 1872 as Lho 
Metropolitan Board Teaelicrs Af^sociiitioii, and 
hna gradually ineieascd ils membeislnp and 
scope of activity until ib has become the larRosb 
association of its kind in the Rrilisli Eminie. 
It aims to acciiio llic rccoRiiilion of teacliiiiR 
ns n piorcHSion, and has stood in tlie front in the 
fltnigglc foi profeasional ficcdom on hucIi 
qucationa ns tests for toarlierg, salariCH. 
questions of corporal iiuniHliment, abolition of 
extraneous duties^ inspoclion i/cmiis cxuinina- 
tioii, Buperauniiation achemcH, size of classes, 
and freedom from outside interference Tlic 
Bovenimcnt is in the hands of a general com- 
mit tco of one hiindrod members, and sect ion nl 
infccresla aro supervised by subcommittees, 
including mistresses, teiiclicra in n on-provided 
schools, teachers in higher education iiistiLu- 
tions, in cential and higher grade schools, in 
cvcniuR scliools, handiorafl inslructois, niid 
domestic science ins true Ircssos At the ofTicca 
of tho association members miiy receive advice 
oil matters of professional difliciilLy suoli as, 
teiuiro, compenaaLion, salary, sicli jiay allow- 
ances, unfair report, piomotion, Bupcrnnnna- 
lion, breakdown allowances, Tho Associatjon 
also secures to its momberfl some important 
material benefits in tho way of coopei alive 
teaching, reduced lates of subscriptions, benov- 
olciit funds, nud guidance and direction for 
Iiolidays. The Association hns also been fic- 
quently called upon to act as host to groups of 
foieign visiting teachers from tho United Slates, 
Canada, lluasin, and elgcwheifi, and is ready to 
give any infoTinnlion on education within the 
London area. TJio organ of tho Association 
is tile Jjondon Teacher and Loudon Schools 
Reuiew, which appears monthly. The mem- 
bership in 1900-1910 numbered over 17,000. 
Tho General Secretary is Mr. T. Gautrey, Avho 
IS an elected member of tlio London County 
Council, and lias a sent on the London Educa- 
tion CominiUce 

Reforenco : — 

Anniinl /Zeporfa arid nandbooha, 

LONDON, UNIVERSITY OF ^A body 
carrying on Leaching runcLions in London and 
within a radius of thirty miles, and examining 
functions tliroughout the British Eitipiic. As 
a teaching bodyithna relations of three kinds 
ivith the teaching and i esc arch instibiitiona 


connected with it; it is oiiLiroly loponsiblc for 
the finance and luaiiagcmcnt of the " incorpo- 
intpd " inatitutiona, Univorflity College, King's 
CVillege, and King'.s College for Women, and 
pel Lam smaller iiLStiUitioiis, ib hns visitDi’inl 
powci.s in icKnid to the " Scliools of the Uni- 
versity/' tluiLy in luinihcr, at which it " ap- 
pro vp.s " courses by teachers a])poiiilctl by tho 
schools who may oi may not have been indi- 
vidually lecognizod by the univerMLy; and it 
ajiproyiss cour.srs also at olhoi "public cdiica- 
tioiml iiistitulionH," tlniLy in numurr, deliveied 
by col tain loaohci'fl Mdio liavo been individ- 
ually " recognized " by ilio university Tlie 
history of tlie univcr.sity aa a whole involves 
the history not only of the central body, but of 
the sixty teaching iiihtiLutioiia whose lelatioiis 
AVith it arc tliosc described above. Tho oldest 
univei'ftity mail tu Lions arc the medical schools 
wliicli have grown up within the gioat hospitals. 
For many of those it is difficult lo fix a precise 
data of fouiiflalion St Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, the oldo.st of the hospitals, was founded 
111 1123, and in 1G02 incdicnl and surgical stii- 
dents attended its waids. The crcQtion of the 
University of London, as it nb jircscnt cxisla, is 
traceable to a letter from Thomas Campbell, 
tho poet, to Lord Brougham, published in tho 
Times of Feb. 0, 1825, pleading for the cs- 
tahlighmenb of a"gionb London UiiivciMty " 
to piovidc cdiioaLion for the class between 
" meolmnica " and the " enormously rich." 

Tho college crecLccl in Gower Street, as the 
result of tho appeal, was entitled tho " Uni- 
versity of London," and w'aa opened in 1829 as 
n propriolary iiistiLiilion In 1829 a cliailcr 
was granted to King's College (opened iu 1831) 
of which tlie educational objects wero generally 
the same ns UmvoibiLy College, but which was 
catablislicd specifically ns a Ciiiirch of England 
inatitiition. The e/Toits of tho Gower Sbiccfc 
College to obtain a cliaitci of iiicorpointion 
were unaucccsaful, but la 1830 clmiteis were 
siimillancously granted to a now body under the 
title " UiiivcTSity of London" and Lo the Gower 
Street College under the title "University 
College, London." Tho foundation of Uni- 
vcisity College and of the Univer/iity of Lon- 
don for the fiisb time made university education 
in England free from religious teals and acees- 
aiblo without acholarahip.s to abudenta of moder- 
ate moniia. The university, consisting of a 
Bcnato nominated by the Crown (including 
among its fiiat members Broiighani, T. Arnold, 
and I'amday). waa chi cc ted " to hold forth to 
all cliisac.s niiu dcnoini nations . . , an encour- 
agement for pursuing a regular and liberal 
coui'SD of education," and wns cnipoweicd to 
givo degrees Lo sLudciits who had studied at 
University Collogo, King's College, or oLlicr 
colleges lo be affiliated later. The senato had 
no power to inspect affiliated colleges or in- 
quire into tlieii methods of teaching, its solo 
means of control wea through its examinations, 
A large number of ins Li Lii lions wore nfldiated. 
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flomo of them Hccondnry schools, Aiid ftfllliation 
BQon ccnaed to have any aignlficanco. 

By the Charter of 1858 fclio Bcnhic were em- 
powered to dispense with ccitiAcafccs of stii- 
doutship in the faenUiea of arts and laws, 
for medioAl degrees certificatea of attendnneo 
and chnionl praotico nfc a recognized jnstitiition 
were still required, and under this ohartcr tlio 
dogreea of the Uinvcraity in arts and lawfl^ (nnd 
later in all other fnciiltiea except mcdioinc) 
were thrown open, without inquiry into their 
previous education, to ah eoincra, nob only in 
England, hub in the British dominions overseas, 
whore oxaminations were held in apod ally or- 
ganized centers. The university bGcnmo thus 
an examining body pure and simple, except in 
fclio onSD of medicine. Its GYnminations won a 
high leputalmn for their afcmulard and their 
fflirneag; tho examiners wore almost invaiiahly 
men of great distinction; and criticisms of tlio 
external syabem of cxaininatious have nearly 
always been oritioisms of tho system rather 
than of the way in which it was carried out by 
the senate. The charter of 1668 fust gave tho 
graduates a a tat us m tho university by the 
constitution of a body of graduates of prescribed 
flonionby called Convocation, with certain im- 
portant though limited powers, In 1800 t)io 
degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Science weio 
first established, sciciioe subjects having been 
included previously in the arts curriculum. In 
1807 a supplementary charter conferred on tho 
university tho right to hold examinations for 
women, and in the siuno year the university wos 
granted the light to send a representative^ to 
PftTiiaTnenfc, Tho senaiD and convocation 
agreed in 1378 to necopt from the Crown a 
supplemental charter making cvciy degree, 
honor, and prize awarded by the university nc- 
cea&lbU to studenta of both boxm oi\ potfectly 
equal terms, it was tJio first univorsity in tho 
United Kingdom to admit women to dcgiecs, 
Tlio example of London led the oldci univei- 
silics to offer greater facilities to women, and 
all the universities founded since 1878 in tho 
United Kingdom have given women equal 
rights with men. 

Tho comploto dissociation of examining 
from teaching (except in regard to mccliciiio) 
left the institutions for higher education in 
London unconnected with the university, and 
led to great diasatisfaction. In 1884 an associa- 
tion, presided over by Lord Keay, wns founded 
to promote tho cafcabhahment of a teaching 
university. A royal conimieaion on tlic rc- 
or gam anti on of the university, which was 
appointed in 1388, and lopoited in 1880, suk- 
gested that the existing university should nsk 
for 0 , clmitcr to enable it to become a teaching 
university for London, as well as nii examining 
body, but tho report led to no result. A sec- 
ond commission, appointed in 1S92, reported lu 
1894, its rGcommcndations wore enforced by 
Act of Parliament in 1898, and stalutca made 
thorcuiidor came into operation in 1000. Tlic 
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new and complex coiiatitution under which 
the university bo came a teaching univcuHity^ 
but continued also tho extcrimi examina- 
tion Bystcin, thoiigli marking a great ad- 
vance, proved inadequate to tho needs of 
London. By two fresh nets of Parliament, first 
Univerflity College was incorporated in tho 
university as from Jan. 1 1007, and then 

Kiiig^fl Coll ego, aa from Jan 1. IDIO, A 
further proposal to incorporato ilia Imperial 
Collcgo of Scicncfl mul Technology, nn institu- 
tion iLscK of a vciy complex charaCLcr, proved 
coiUcntiouB, and led the Bcnalo to nsk govern- 
ment to appoint a royal coniinissioii to con- 
eidcr the matter. The conimiBaion was ap- 
pointed in 1000 Under tlm chniininnship of 
Mr. (now Lord) Ilahlanc, with areferenco much 
wider tlmn the Bcnate had asked, and was 
authorized to iiiquiio into the whole question 
of highci cdiicatioii in Loucloin The evidence 
given heforo the comniisaion shows cUveiRGucy 
of opinion on many important points, nncl it is 
impossible to predict tho rcaultfl to which it 
will lead The commisHion have, so far (Janu- 
ary, 1012), issued only a single lecoiuniendnlioii, 
dealing witli the si to of the central buildings of 
the univeriiity, which was first houHCd in Som- 
erset Ilouflo, removed in 1Q70 to Burlington 
Gardens, and again in 1001 to South Kensing- 
ton, where it was nllottpd qimitcifl in n build- 
ing once occupied ciitnely by tlm Imperial 
Institute. ^ Tho coniluiHsioiicis appeal for aid 
fiom public bodies ami private generosity to 
provide a site and iniiiding^ iii tlio cenlcr of 
London, It is anticipated tliat their final report 
will not be issued uiUil 19111 oi 1914 
Tho univereity h governed by n. senalc, 
including the Chancellor (Lord Roselicry). tho 
Chairman of Convocation (both elected by 
convocation), and fifty-four otlioi moiiihcra, of 
whom sixteen arc elected by iiiuvcifllty tcncli- 
cra, fiixtceii by tlic giadualcs, and the roinniiKlor 
aro appointed by the Grown and various public 
bodies. The senate alone hns executive power, 
but cannot net in inaLLcis relating to tho leach- 
ing side without rcpoit from tlie Academia 
Council, of which four fiftlia consist of icprc- 
scnlativcs of tlic teachers, nor in regal d to 
specific subjects without reports from boards of 
studies also confiiating mainly of teachers deal- 
ing with those subjeota. In regard to external 
examinations, it can only act aftei rojiort from 
the Council [or External Students, mainly 
composed of rDprcHcntalives of tho ^rnduates, 
and in regard to university extension {tj.v ), 
after report from the special hoard licahng ^Yitn 
this matter Thcie arc eight faoullica; tlicol- 
ocy. arts, laws, miiaioi mcdicjnc, scion ct* (iii- 
cludiug^ voterinary hcicncc and agnevdUivo), 
cconoinicH and political science (iiiclucllng com- 
moico and industry) and engineering. Tlic 
faculties were dcBigueJ mainly as Ijodica to cleat 
teaching representatives to the aciiatc; but 
they are frequently consullcd for the purpose of 
cobrdiiiatiiig reports from the boards of studies, 
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There is a general feeling ainoiig university 
teachers that Lhcjr powers should bo incrcnsccl 
ill future The hoards of studies, thirty-four in 
number, include, in addition to teachers of the 
univeiaity, diatifiguiBlicd ape ci alia Ls not con- 
nected ^vith the uniyersity. The tcaeliciB of 
the university arc either appointed and paid 
by the senate, or recognized,” butaoino of the 
teaching work in acliools of tlio university is 
carried on by tone hers appointed by the sclioola 
who do not rccrivo blie title of teachers of the 
univoraiby. A univerBity professoriale is gradu- 
ally being built up, but the sehemo adopted by 
tliG senate Jios not yet been fully earned into 
oITcct, and some of tho moat (liatiiiguiahcd 
teachers do not at present poaacas the title of 
‘'university profesaor ” or ” univorflity reader.” 

The university, through ita univcrailv oxten- 
sioii board, beaidca conducLiiig local lectures, 
undertakes the inapeetion and oxnmiimiion of 
aecoadary schools, and lioida holiday couraca for 
foreigners, 

The incorporated callcges of the univcreily 
arc aa follows: University College (opened 
182fl), IGng's College (opened 1831), King's 
College for Women (1881) TJio following 
institutions alao form an integral part of tho 
univorflity, the IJrown Animal Slum lory In- 
stitution (calablislied in 1871), the rhyaiological 
Laboratory at South Kensington (established 
ill 1002), tho Francis Galton Laboratory for 
National Eugenics (established in 1001), and the 
Goldsmiths' College (oatablishcd in 1801, re- 
coiiatiLutcd in IDOl), which includes a depart- 
ment for the training of teacliers and classes 
of a "polvLhecmo ” char aft ter, 

The following schools are unincorporated: — 



KffTAia lawr.D 

FA-CDUTlUi 

ImporlalCollcKOofflcicnco 
find Technology; in- 

1007 

flcionco and 
Fiigiiiccnng 

eluding 

n^Al Collcijo of 
Bclnnco 

Royal Soil Qol of Minna • 

1851 


City and Guilda Col- 
lege 

Royal Holloway Coilcgo 

1879 


1863-0 

Bcicnco and 

(for Women) 


ArlJi 

Redtord Coilcgo for 

1840 

Bclonco and 

Women 


Area, also 

traming 

depart- 



mciil and 
ful> Brlioo) 

Lnal London Coilcgo 

1841 

ArtH, Hcl- 

JlccoiiHlilnlcd 

1HR2 and IH 2 

niicci and 
Enginccr- 

Keonoinlci] 

London Bchon! of Eao- 

1H06 

iioTnIca and Political 
K non CO 



Soiitli-ICaBlern Agriciil- 

1804 

Hclpiirn (Ag- 

tiiral CollcRo, Wyo, 
ICciil 


rlculluro) 

Weatflrld Collcao (for 

1B82 

ArlH 

women) 

London Day Training 

1002 

ArtH (Ped- 

Collcgu 


agogy) 


1 

lilBTAllLlHUtD 

FA.eoutiEfl 

Now Collcpo 
llcooniitiLuLcd 

lODO 

IBSO 

Theology 

Ilnckaoy Colbgo (Congre- 
Hatioiial) 

Rcnrnla' I’nrk Collcga 
(JJapliat) 

Klnfl'a College, Theologi- 
cal Dopartmenb 

1803 

Theology 

1910 

Theology 

1B47 

Theology 

Wcfllcyaii College, Rioh- 

1848 

TJiGology 

moad 


Bt, John’ a lUH, llighbuTv 
0t. DarLholomow’fl Iloflpi- 

1803 

1123 

Theology 

Mcdlolno 

tal Medical ficlionl 

8t. Thomna's IloBpilal 

c, 1200 

Mcdlclno 

Medical School 


Wcatminstcr HoBailnl 

1715 

Mcdlolno 

Medical Saliool 

Guy’fl Hospital Medical 

1724 

Mcdicma 

School 

Bfc. GcDtnp’a Hospital 

1734 

Mcdlclno 

Medical School 



London Hospital Medical 
Coilcgo 

Middlesex HoBpital Medi- 

1740 

Mcdlclno 

1746 

Mcdlolno 

cal School 

Charing CroBS Hoapitnl 

IBIS 

Mcdlclno 

Klcdical School 

London School of Mcdi- 

1074 

Mcdloino 

cino for Women 



UnlvcrEily Coilcgo Hoapi- 
tal Medical School 

1S2B 

Mcdlclno 

King's Collrgc lloanitol 
Medical School 

1830 

Mcdlolno 

flt, Mary'sHoapllal Medi- 

1843 

Mcdlolno 

cal School 



London School of Tropical 
Mcdlclno 

Lister InsLJlulo of Prcvcii- 

1808 

Medicine 

1001 

Mcdlclno 

tivo Mcdicltio 



Rcwal Army Medical 
Coilcgo 

1002 

Mcdlclno 


Norn In Iho crbo □! Lho mcdioai aahools Iho duto 
BlvoniBlhntof tlio foundQliouof lho hcBpitnl man Honed. 


The number of rcgialered internal sludouta 
in 1010-1011 wflB 4100, but the actual number 
attending approved coursca is probably about 
three times as groat. In tho calendar year 
ending Apnl, 1912, there were conferred 6G0 
degrees on internal atudenta and 074 dcgicca 
on external students. The teachers' diploma, 
catiibliahcd in 1883, was in the same year con- 
ferred on flkty-nino internal and twenty- five 
external stiidcuta, P J. II. 

ReferBiicDB* — 

Allciiin, 3in L, 11, An Account oj tho ReconairuvUon 
(if tho UnivertUyof Lon(!on,ViiTll, (Loiijon, 1006.) 
Barn Aid), II. yluicrr'cau Journal 0 / Education, Vol 

KXVIll, nj>. 610-068 

Lmi.Ka, 8iull I), M Uidvcrally of London, London 
llnwersili/ Magazine, lB5fl, Vol. I, pp. 2157, 446. 
Ixindon Univoraily. 7?dtinis h nn Address of , , tho 

//oiisfl of CoJMNJopifl dated 10 I84Q (Parlln- 

mciilnry rupera nicludmB Minulca of the Soni^to, 
old,) 

PmuIUph oC Aria Hcleudc Nolw . . » /or lho 
Ilistoru of f/mVeraili/ Collcoc, (London, IBOB ) 
rnlcrirkir. (London, nnnunl.) 

Mcdvcnl i^difcnfioii in Loiuiojt , in connection 

with tfio Franca- Dritish Exhibition (London, IDOB.) 
Sixjflaorj, E. E. Uiuvcraltv of London Indcjiendent, 
January, I Oil, Vol. LXX, pp IH^l 
Tjitvino, n F I/iiiuerainej of the World, pp, 22-3*1, 
(New York, 1011) 
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*1110 nnaoiiBlilulciA UulvciatLy uf Loni^on J?flnr. II?.b , 
Vol XXV, pp. 200-210, fronl tlio Spettalor 
(Lundon ) 

LONDON, WILLIAM (11 1G58) —Publisher, 
bookacllci, ftntl autlior, of Nowcaatle-upou- 
Tyne, EiibUiiiI. In 1CI5S ho pwhlwhcd m LoU' 
don, A Catalogue of Ihc moat vendible Booka m 
JEugland, ordaiy and AlphaheiicaUij digested, 
under the Heads of Divinily, Ihslory, Physics, 
Chyrurgory, Law, Anthmdick, Geometry, ilsirof- 
ogy, Dialli7i[?, Afeasurmflj Land and Tniilier, 
<7a<jaa0, Natiigali'oii, Arc/iilcchtre, Iloisemanship, 
Faulconry, il/(3rc/iandi«Cj Lunning, Mililat y Dis-^ 
clphnc, Heraldry, Fortification and Fireworks, 
Hnahandry, Oerdemng, RovianceSf Poetns, Plays, 
etc, milk Jfchreui, GicgI, and Latin Books for 
Schools and Scholars The like Work never ycl pci ^ 
formed by any Varictas dcteclat London, 
Pi nited in the year 1658 London intended to 
ndd annual aupplomont 3 of Hio y enr 'a publication, 
but only two [Lppeated (1657-1058, and IflCD). 
In the liifitory of education too little nttcntiou 
has been paid to the question of llic distribution 
of booka. and in bliis respoeb liondoii's book la 
remarkable The Catalogue of 1658 coiilaiiied 
3003 titles, difltiibuted na follows Divinity, 
1032; IIiatory,46fl; Physicannd CJiyruigery, 145 ; 
Law, 140; Mathematics. 227; Ilomanccs, 57, 
Plays, 103 (See Growoll, A. 'J'Jircc Ccnhinca 
of the English Book Trade Bibliography, p. 40; 
Now York, 1003 ) Between two nnd tlirco 
hundred booksaro included ill the schoolbook list 
(Hebrowp Greek, and Latin), which added to 
Iloelo^a (g.ii ) hat [m'lvngGd nccordhiR to forms in 
hia New Discovery, prnchcaUy Rives a complete 
aolioolbook bibliography for the period 1010- 
1600. London's Catalogue contains an *' In- 
troduction to the Use of Books in a short 
Essay upon tho Value and BcuclltB of Learning 
aiul Knowledge," written in an eloquent stylo 
which lias been compared with that of Sir 
Tliomns Browne, and Tli chard do Bury ((/»), 
author of Lho Philobiblon (1473) (See Dib- 
din, T, E-, iii \\vs cdUioii of Sir Thomas Moic's 
Utopia, London, 1808 ) F W 

Reference : — 

Diciionary oj Nclional litoorapixi/. 

LONGFELLOW, HENRY WADSWORTH 
(1807-1882) — Poet nnd tenchei, giaduated 
froaiBowdoin College in 1825, aiuleubscquiiiiLly 
studied modern languages and litomturc at 
Bcveial European iinivcraitica, He was pro/cBsor 
ill Bowdoin College from 1820 to 1835, and in 
Harvard College from 1830 to 1850. Autlioi 
of a modern Imigiiagc textbook. W. S Al. 
Hoferanee: — 

LoiraFiijLLow, 8., Life oj UanruW > Lenofellowi (Ijqslon, 
IBSO) 

LONGITUDE AND TIME — A subject 
foimcrly occupying considerable altoiitioii in 
elomoutary arithmetic, and still taught m innny 
aohoola as part of this aubject It cntci’cd 
into the curriculum through the iiiHuencc of 


navigation upon commi'rcial ariiliTnolic. It 
concerns the finding of the dilTcrencc in longi- 
tude botweeu two places when tlio ditTevciicG 
ill time is known, or, coiivoraely, the dilTeicncc 
in time wlicn tlio difTcreiicc in longitude i.s 
kn(»Yn. Its pincticivl who to the average 
citizen is conn nod almost entirely to a now 
phnso of Ijie Hubjecl, iimnoly, Slniiflard Time 
(q.u.). It is proliablc tlint the older ti’onlmciit 
will give way to lho disciis.sion of this phn.sc of 
lho flubjeet When UvugUt in lho sohools, it 
proporly correlates with the work lu gcograpky, 
and, indoed, it may evoii bottor bo licated ns a 
topic in the klLor Ticld. Tlicio aic no difTi- 
cuUics that stand in the way of nii element nry 
prciioulatiou oC the suliioct at any lime in lho 
sixth, ^ sevoiitli, or oiglitli school pars Mo.sb 
American coiuse.s of sUuly omit it entirely at 
present, Home require il in the seventh school 
year, and otiiois in the sixth or eighth. Under 
any circumstaacca tlio points that merit moftt 
attention nic: (1) the |irinic meridian, (2) the 
(lato line, and (3) staiidaicl tune In special 
schools for navigatois it would, iiatuially, bo 
treated niiicli moio extensively, ns is the ease 
in Eiiropo, where Llicso schools arc mfiro higlily 
developed than in America. D E S. 

LOOMIS, ELIAS (l.Sn-1880)>— Texlliook 
author and college piofessor; gULdiiaiod fiom 
Yale College in 1830, niul was tutor llioio from 
1833 to 1836. lie was iii'ofes.sor in ^Yo.Hlorn 
Jlc.sfirvo College (1837-1844), New Yoik Uni- 
versity (1844-1818)i Piiur.ctoii Collogo (1818- 
1840), mid Yale College (1800-1689). lie was 
tho author of fifteon Loxtliooks on Lho inathe- 
rnatical nnd pliy«icul science.s. W. B, M. 

LORD, ASA D (1810-1875) — Normal 
school princijinl and city flUpcriiiLendcnt, edu- 
cated in the diatricL sclioolfl of New York and 
at tile Potsdam Aeademy. He taught for 
several yoaia in Ohio, nnd in 1830 he organized 
tho Western lleservc Tciiclicra' Seminary. 
During tho eight years t)iab ho was at Lho head 
of the seminal y, 800 teachers were under hia 
instruction IIo wail aupcriutciidcnt of the 
aclioola of Columbus from 1847 to 1850; iupci- 
intcndcnt of the Ohio School for the Blind, 
185S to 1SG8, and superintend out of Lho New 
York School for the Blind at Balnvia, J808 
to 1876, W. a, M, 

L 9 RD, NATHAN (1792-1870) —Sixth 
IH’caidciit of Dartmouth College; gradualod 
from Bowdoin in 1800 and the Andover Tlico- 
logioiil Seiiiiiiary in 1815. IIo wag enfraged in 
Loacliing and jircacliing, and waa picsidont of 
Dfti'binoiitli College fnim 1828 to 1802, IIo 
wrote flovcrnl theological wuikst W, S, M 

LORDOSIS — See Spinal OunvATUiiE, 

LORINSER. KARL IGNAZ (1700-1853).— 
A German pliyaician, bom in Nimea, Bolicmia; 
studied at the unlvorsitioa of Prague and Beilin, 
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III 1822 he wna ftpiiomtcd a member of tlio gov- 
orn merit mcdiciil boaul m Slot tin. nnd in 1824 
promoted to a medical inaimctorHliip in ICoalin, 
nnd Inter in Oppclii. In 1829-1830 be under- 
took a journey to cnsLeni nnd floutlicrn Auatiia 
for tlie purpose of invcatigaLing Liie plnguo 
which wna tlicn I'aging m thotio conn tries. IIo 
became noted tliiough an attack on the liygionie 
conditiona of the PiUHsiaii nchoolfl, which ho 
Bovoicly criticized in a pamphlet, Zum Schilzo 
(hr Gcntmlhdt \n den Schulcn (For Ihe Protection 
oi Ucolth 111 the Hchooh^ Uciliiij 1830). Tina 
work gave riac to a healed coiilrovei'fly, Icnown 
aa Der Lonnscrache Uchwhlrat, in which many 
pliyaiciaiia and Bchoolmon took part, and which 
was largely instrumental in biinging about 
rcCorma aifccting the health of tho pupils of 
the higher Hchools, particularly with regard to 
phyaical training and tlio queation of ovci- 
preaauro. 

He also publislicd a numlrcr of medical works 
and wrote an autobiography in two volmnea, 
which waa edited by hia aoii (Ilcgcnsbuig, 
1804). F, U, 

Reteronce; — 

Deck, K Dr. Kart Josaa I/omTiBor, sdin Leben und 
seine T^crJicnate urn doJ 7'urncn. (Oppclu, 1600.) 

LOTZE RUDOLPH HERMANN (1817- 
1881) — PJiiloaopIicr, born in Pautzen, Hii.'coiw, 
tho fion of a phyaiciaii; ho determined in early 
youth to follow his ratlior'a profession. In 
March, 1838, he received the degroo of Doctor 
of riiiloaophy fiom Leipzig University, and in 
July of the Bamo year that of Doctor of Medicine 
In brs n of \jbti of 

Medicine and of Pliilosophy nt Leipzig, whero 
ho remained until called in 1844 to Gottingen 
to Buccecd IlerharL In 1891 Lotzo accepted 
a call to Berlin lie had but entered upon his 
work there when liis death occurred in July 
of that year. Ilia life was uiioventful jn inci- 
dent, and hia activities were always in flomo 
meaguro resLiictcd by ill-health, 

Lotze'a literary careei may bo divided into 
three periods. (1) Soiontific and early philoaoph- 
ical period (1810-1852). The works of this 
period aro chiefly Bciontific, pertaining to 
biology, physiology, and meuieme Even in 
these aoiciitirio writings, however, there is 
obvious a tendency to rcncli down to the 
philasjophiual principlos underlying acienco. 
To this period belongs tiio il/cdicimsc/io Pay- 
choloQie odor Phyawlogie dcr Seek (1852), a 
pioneer work of tho now payoliology. (2) 
Tho period of tlio Mikrokosinmf I(\cen zur 
Nainigeachichlc und OcBchichk der Mcnschheit 
(3 vola. 1850-1804; Eni' tr. by Hamilton and 
Jones), tlio aim of which is to reconcile the 
mechanical and tho teleological viows of tho 
world (3) The period of tho System der Phi- 
losophic, in which Lotzo purposed to present 
his philosophical viows in comprohensivo and 
Byatematio completeness Tho first two parts 
only of the projected work were complcLcc], tho 


Logik (1B74, Eng tr. ed by Dosanquet) and 
the Metnphysik (1879, Eng, tr. ed by Doaan- 
cpieL) Tlie Ihird part, ti eating of morality, 
ics the ties, and religion, was left unfinialicd at 
Ilia death Several little volumes compiled 
from Ilia lecture iiotca in part make good this 
deficiency. The most important of those aro 
Outlines oj ^Esthetics, Practical Philosophy, and 
Phitosopky o/ Heligion (Eng. tr. by G T. Ladd), 
To this period al^o belongs the Geschichk dcr 
jEsthclik in Deutschland (18G8). 

Aa a |)liiloflophical writer Lotzo is notable 
for olcgaiicc of litcraiy style, for discretion in 
metaphysical speculation, for the breadth of 
knowledge and wealth of culture main feat in 
all Ilia woiks. Ilia general pliilosopliical posi- 
tion may bo defined as that of teleological 
idealism. Three chief conceptions underlie 
Ins motapliysica, — the conerptions of unity, 
of teleology, and of person ah by. The unity of 
nil things in the World-Ground is the central 
doctnno of Ills metapliyaics The proof by 
which tlii.s la established is a negative one, 
resting upon the disproof of tlie possibility of 
reciprocal action between things conceived as 
independent and unrelated Lotzo's discua- 
sion of causation, in tins connection, is one of 
tho most characteristic and valuable feat urea 
of his metaphysical theory. His conclusion 
13 that all ao-cnllcd tianscuut action is in reality 
iinmanout action, that causal action is possibio 
only because all tliinga aie immanent in the 
World-Ground Having shown that cosmo- 
logical speculation leads inovitably to the 
po.siting of one Inliiiito Being as the Ground 
of ftW Umt 'ift, IjOt'Ao pToetitidti if> irtcYiWy tfwa 
Absolute witli tho religious conception of God. 
By three distinct lines of argument Lotzo seeks 
to establish the personality of God: The In- 
Jinito must bo a Person in order to be the ground 
of finite porflonality; tho eourcc and ground 
of tlio moral order and moral ideals must be 
sought ill a poiaonality, and finallj^, reality 
can bo predicated only of that which exists 
as personality. Tho argiimenb that to ascribe 
personality to tho Absolute is to limit that 
I3oing, Lotzo meets by a counter assertion, 
namely, that tho Absolute is tho only coinplcto 
person ality, of which human pcrsonnlity js but 
tho fiiiito and imperfect copy. The idea of 
teleology is also implicit m Lotzo's fiinda- 
incntnl conception, for tlio Good is nii aotivo 
principle which realizes itself in all reality. 
To justify his belief in a final purpose which 
prescribes tho course of the world is the chief 
aim of Lotze's philosophical undertaking His 
diaciiHsion of tlio teleological explanation of 
tho world order, ns contrasted with the mechani- 
cal, is oh arao Loris tic nnd luminous Tho express 
aim of tho MicrocoBmua ib to show haw nb- 
Bolutcly universal is the extent and at the flame 
time how coinploLely subordinate tho signifi- 
cance of tho misaiou wliiah meclianiBm baa to 
fulfill in the structure of tho world." His 
inaistonco upon tho universal validity of the 
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mcclmnical principle rightly miderfltood, the 
clcainesa with winch ho shows foith the iiw 
adeciuncy of a mere external mcchnnism arid 
the incoinplotencsa of inechanisiii as a final cx^ 
plaimtiorij and his nohle atlompt to prove a 
tolcological principle active in the world 
through ’ the instnimciitulily of a iiiiivcrflid 
inoclianiam, arc all fcalurea which give Huh 
clifloiiaaiGii great and lasting value* 

Lotzo’s conLribuLioii'J to both psychology and 
logic have been important. The Medicnuscho 
Pai/choiojjie cxtciula tho principle of mcchamam 
to explain the relation of mind and body and 
lays tlio foundation of that branch of inotlem 
psychology hnowii na pflycliO'pli 3 '’ 8 ic.s Lolzo 
]8 notable foi his local sign theoryj according 
to which non-spatial sense nt tributes, varying 
according to tho locality of the senso oigan 
stimulated, adord the original data out of 
winch our Bpaoo knowledge ia built. Tho 
fundamental tenet of Lotze's logical theory 
]a his belief that the mind la essentially active, 
coiitributacy, in nil olomciits of kuowlcdgo. 
For though tho mind cannot act until it is 
acted upon, yet the matter of its icaponnea 
ia lU own, it micta upon every iiuprcasion ui 
its own chainc Lena tic manner. All our knowl- 
edge rests iiltJinatcly upon certain univrrfliil 
propoaitions, or axioina. which aro lu reality 
tho producla of certain Imbils of action iialive 
to the human mind. Oiir hope of mn storing 
the course of cYCUta \\\ the real world leslH on 
three things: (1) Some given icality which 
thought cannot create (2) The universality 
of law in the real woild, ul Innately a matter 
of faith. (3) Syiithelic judgments a j)}iori a.s 
tho basis of our knowledge of particular laws 

Lotze'fl inlluenco upon cducatiDn has been 
general rather than specific, the inlluGiico of 
an idealistic philosophy with a strongly religious 
and othical bent, and reflecting at every point 
the brood eulture and lofty idcab of the man 
whose system of thought it is. Wo find in his 
writmga many of the ideas and piuiciplcs that 
nro vital in educational thcoiy at tho present 
day Tho emphasis upon activity and dovclop- 
menb would seem to ally Iutti with tho 
cliologicnl tendency in modern education, 
his positive contributions to acienco and hi.s 
cstimato of the imporlaiica of acicntiric knowl- 
0(1^0 ally him with the heientifio Lcndeiicy; 
wlulc hiH sense of tho value of the finite pei- 
Bonahly, the sigiiificaiiCQ of the aupiralioiis 
and religious fnitha of manliiiid, and tho im- 
portance of the sLudy of human institutions 
and hunmn progress, arc in accord with tho 
moral and sociological ideals of tho foicnioMt 
etlucationnl thought and effort of to-day 

V. F. M. 

Peforencea ? — 

¥n Pauchdlouio nach Hermann 

LoUa ihrcr Anwendung n\tf (he Scfiulpraxts und 
an/ die Erzichung (Jenn, IBOl ) 

Jones, H A Critical Aa-ownt o/ f/ifl PAi/osopAy of 
LoUe lAc Doctrine of Thoiiglii (New York, 1605 .) 


LOUISIANA, STATE OF 

MooiiK, V r The Eih\ml Aspect of hoize's il/rfri, 
phlisics (New York, lOOl ) 
rFLRiuuiiGn, K Lotte' e iihiiosophxschc IKdfanschauuno 
rin<:/i lArcri Grundzitgen (Uoaliiii, IMfi.!,) 

IloiiiN/«, E. P. ^ome Prohjems of Lolze'a Theorii of 
Knoxdcdge. (Now York, 11)00) 
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LOUISIANA, STATE OF — Originally 
a part of the Froncli lorntnry of LouiHinim, 
ob lamed by purcbniio from^ Franco in 1803 
The present stato of Louisian a was finst or- 
ganized as tho Tenitory of Orleans in 1804, 
and was ndiiiiUcd to liiu Union in 1812 ns Llie 
eighteenth state It is located in the South 
Central Division, and has a Iniul area of 45,420 
square miles lu size ib ig tilioul the same area 
ns Pennsylvania For adiiiiinstrativc purpo.'jes 
It IS divided into firiv-tiine parishes, n Lertn 
coiicspoiidiiig to county clurwhero, and thwe 
aio m turn divided into police jury wards, 
tho number varying from five to ten, except 
ill tho jiariHh of Orleans, which has sevrutcen 
wards In lOlO LoiiiHinna had a popiilalion 
of 1,050,3H8 and a density of popuhition qf 
30 fi per sqnaro mile 

Educational History — The first floliool in 
the territoiy was eataliliHlind by a company of 
UiHulino niiiiH. who opened a oliurity lioHpitnl 
school for girls in Now Orleans in 1727. A 
C'apuoluii school for l)ov« was also opened 
about the same time After the SpaiiiHh oc^ 
cujiation, seveial Sp/iniHli teachers weic sent 
over, in 1772, to atLemi>L to change Llic lan- 
guage of tho people, hut tlinir schools weio very 
poorly at tended They are reported ns not 
liavmg had more Lliiiii thirty pupilH at any 
time, wliilo eighb Fiencli Nchools, wliicli were 
then in existence, enrolled about 400. In 1805 
the UuiveMity of Now OrlonuH was fcmiwled, 
a very ambitious project, on tho plan of tlic 
University of Fiauco. This was to includo 
Bchools of all giadcs, iu\ academy and a ))\d)lic 
library m every palish, and a University in 
New Orleans. The project received aid iinlil 
1B2(1, when \L was deflmtcly given v\p 

In IflOG a free school law was enacted, hut 
was repealed in 180B In 1811 the sum of 
$2000 for bmliUngB and an annnai giant of S500 
wa.s made to each pnrifah for an academy The 
first constitution of the state, framed m 1812, 
contained no niDiilion of cuucaliDn. A low 
primary schools weio established In the clif- 
ferent paiiahcs, and in 1810 the polica juries 
of the parishes were diioelrd to super visn niui 
care foi such schools In 1821 the law was 
changed so that tho police juries were directed 
to appoint five resident I and owners as U'UBlcoa. 
In tho same year an a])pioprinlion of SBOO wns 
made to each pai ish foi tlic benefi t of an academy 
in return for tlic iiistiuction of night pupils free. 
A parish tax of SIOOO annually wns also au- 
thorized Grants of various kinds were made 
during tho next twenty-five years to the pariah 
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ami parochial acliools, and lo acadrmici and 
DollcRcs, in iiiUini for Llie freo instruction of 
a certain number of indiRenb inipils Thin 
Jms weW been called “ tlio beiiefiniary period " 
It bcRan about 1811, and lanted until the final 
ndpptioii of tho fico public Hcliool principlo m 
iai6. Ill 1827 it wan ouaolcd that the state 
iniRlib givo 52 02i monthly foi each HtudeiiL 
educated in tho paiish Hehoul» up to Sl^lofi per 
pariah, and it waa provided that all indiRcnt 
children miisL bo received in the paiinh schools. 
By IH;M, 1175 iiidiRcnt children were being 
educated in the 

In 1838 the Seoreiary of Statu was made ci 
officio SupeiiiiLondonb of Education During 
the next ten years a immboi of governorfi and 
educational comuiittecif recoin mended the en- 
tire abolition of the Hubsidized paiochial aya- 
tciiij and the aubatibution of a freo public 
school syatcin in lU place. In 1841 New 
Orleans was permit tod by special act to eslab- 
lisli a free public achool system, lo employ a 
Buperintendonb of schools, find to raise money 
for schools by local taxation The example 
of this city, which in ii few years compaicd 
favorably in school attendance with the faiger 
ciLici of the Noilh, exercised n good influonco 
in almpiiiR public opinion for fiec schools m the 
state In 1845 a commission of five was ap- 
poinlocl lo extend llie public Rchool Byatein, 
and the now state constitution of IS-IS put an 
end to the old H^stem of Hubsidizerl jiiivato 
schools, and provided dofiniLcly foi a system 
of publio education. 

Tho IcRiHlaturQ was dii acted " to establish 
free pulihc acliocris throughout tho state " and 
*' to provido moans for Llioir sunporb by Laxa^ 
tion on property, or otherwise''; the oflicc of 
Super! nteiulcnt of Public Instruction was 
created, tlio common sciiool fund aiicl the 
flommaiy fund were dcrincrl and ilc dared to bo 
perpetual fundEi upon which the state was Lo 
pay 0 per cent intoreat, and a Univeraity of 
Louisiana in Now Orleans was provided for 
Tlio constitution of 1852 practically repeated 
the pi 0 visions of the constitution of 1845, but 
changed tho sup erin tendency of public inatinc- 
tion from appointment to election, and gave 
tlio General Aasembly power to aboli.sh the 
oflicQ wlien " no longer neceaflary " Tho free 
school law of 1847 earned the maud ales of tho 
coiisLiLution into elTcoL: created the ofTico of 
paiislisuperiiiteiidenL, auolished two yeai slater; 
levied a oiie-mill stato la.x for schools, clearly 
defined and rlcfiiiitcly provided for tlic creation 
of a poimanoiiL state school fund by the con- 
solidation of all land giants and tlonalions; 
and provided fur Lho disLribiiLion of tlio income 
lo the pansiies on a census basis (in 1852 the 
consLitutioii was amended to iiisuio UiisL 
declared tho schools oi)on Lo all white children 
hcLweon six and sixLcca, and insured every 
will to under twonty-ono two years of tuition 
free; gave the contiol of tho schools in oacli 
district to three cliicctors; and authorized dis- 


trict taxc.s for bcIiooI buildings The Uni- 
vcraiby of Louisiana was established, and con- 
tinued to exist until its absorption by Tulaiic 
University in 1884 In 1852 a State Institute 
for the Deaf and Dumb waa established In 
1H50 a normal aohool was cstablielicd by tlio 
legislature in New Oilcans, and m 1800 the 
State Seminary of Learning waa opened at 
Alcxandiia, In 1855 a poll tax of 51 wna 
levied for scliools in addilion to the above 
By 1852 one half of the cducablc children of 
the Htate wero reported as in attendanco at the 
public flcliools. JiVeii yet the schools were not 
entirely free for tho entire term, ns one aixlli 
of the rovcniiD in 1860 and one eighth in 1800 
still came from tuition fees Schools continued 
during the eaily part of the Civil IVar period, 
the legislature of 1862 appropriating 5486,000 
for free public schools, but lho war practically 
put an end to this early ecliool ayatem 

In 1864 a new constitution was adopted, 
largely as a war mcftsiire. by General Banka, 
which retained moat of tlio provisions of the 
preceding eonstitutions, but omitted tho census 
basis for Llie distribution of school money, 
omitted nil mention of the soininary fund, 
provided for a four-year term for the State 
Siipcrintciulciit and a salary of S4000 per 
ycai; and orilcrcd that a!! schools should be 
taiiglit m tho English langURge Tho recon- 
fltruclion constitution of 1608 ictamcd the ])ro- 
visions of tho preceding constitution; raised tho 
salary of the fitato Superintendent Lo 55000i 
01 doled a public school in every pauah; and 
forbade any distinctiou as to " race, color, or 
previous coiiclitio/i,y or any appropriation or 
fliibsuly to Aliy private school or teacher 
The law of 1809 earned these constitutional 
provisions into ode cl The Btatc was divided 
into six districts, and for cacli of these a dis- 
li'icb fluporin tendon t, icporhng lo the State 
SupcriiitondcnL was provided To an ap- 
pointed State Boaid of Education was givon 
the control of all state institutions and the 
nppointmrmt of all local boards of education. 
The state tax wna increased to two mills, aiul 
local clistriob taxes up to five nulla weic aii- 
Ihorized. In 1870 a parish tax of two mills 
was also autliorizod The dTccb of these new 
provifliona was unduly to centralize and in- 
cieaae the cost of adminisLralioii, and to tuin 
tho aclioola oyer almost onLircly to the colored 
race, except in tho rural parishes, where sepa- 
rate schools for Lho whites wero mainlaincd in 
defiancG of tho law Little progress was made 
in general education in the state until 1887, 
when aopaiato schools for tlio two races were 
e.itablished. By 1875-1870 the total school 
ciirollmpnt was only 74,840 out of a school 
population of 274,088, In 1870 the Stale 
Seminary of Learning was converted into die 
UnivcisiLy of Louiaiaiia, and moved to Baton 
Bougo, and in 1872 the Land Grant College 
was consolidated with it In 1871 the State 
Institution for the Blind waa established In 
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1872 the IcglBlftturo, to obtaui money for snl- 
firica [iiid inilctige, confiacated tho pcrniniienb 
jachoo\ Imid. 

In 1870 a now constitution was ntloptcd, 
which changed the form of administiation and 
matenally reduced tho expenao for Una item 
Tho oirico of State S upon n tendon t of Puhho 
Education wa^ contimiod, but only $3000 was 
allowed for liia salary and tho cxpenac of hia 
ofRce, districb state suncriiitondcnta wcic 
nboliahed, and parish boards were porinittcd to 
appoint a parish siipcrmtciident, bub at a salary 
of not ovei S200 a year, inatiuctioii in the 
Fi'oiich language and separate scIiooIh for tho 
two races wore made possible; tho logislaturo 
was dire 0 ted lo establish a university at New 
Orleans foi negroes and to nppiopriaLc not leas 
than 55UUU nor moro than S10,0QQ a year for 
lbs inaintonanco; and the ilcbb of tho state to 
the free school fund, confiacated by tho legis- 
lature <*f 1S72, to tho seminary fund, and to tho 
agricultural and incchameal coilcgo fund, was 
determined aiul declared a perpetual obligation, 
but tlic intcrcab on these debts was lowered and 
was to bo paid from the annual appropriations 
for aclioola Tlio new constitution of 1898 
flontaiiifl similar provisions to Lhoao of tlio 
constitution of 1870, bub amplified and made 
aomowhat more deli ni to A school conaua wns 
ordered; the debb to tlio school fund waa (li- 
rcGfccd to bo paid out of tho atftto'a rovcnuca 
and not out of the annual school appropiia- 
tiou'3. tliQ rcatrlcLions aa to the salarlca of 
pariah Biipormtendcnta were removed; aiul 
the prohibition of aid to scclarian schools was 
extended to private achoola ns \vell 

In 1S81 tho Southern UnWeroity for Colored 
StudcQta was opened; in I8B1 a fitabc normal 
Bohool wag estauliahed, and opened tho next 
year at NatchitoGhes; in 1881 the old Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, cslabliahcd in 1847, wna 
absorbed by the new Tulano Univeraity, and 
Tulanc University became a aomi-publio in- 
atitiition, in 1888 tho State Board of Educa- 
tion was directed Lo advertiao for bida foi a 
uniform system of schoolbooks for tho aclioola 
of the state, to bo adopted on four-year con- 
tracts, in laOO teachers' cxattimations were 
avstomatized and made uniform throughout 
tnc state; in 1804 the Louisiana Industrial 
Institute, a literary and induatiial school of 
accDiidavy grade Cor whites, was caUhhflhed at 
Biiaton, and in 1808 the South Westorn Loiiisi- 
aiia Inatitufcc, a similar school alao for whites, 
waa catablishod at Lafayette In 1808 a Stale 
Biologic Station, for investigation and for the 
training of tcaclicrs in biological Bcieucca, was 
eatabhahed at the mouth of Calcnaicu Pass, 
near the Gulf of Mexico, In 1002 spceial tax 
districts, with local taxes . were permitted. In 
1004 a SOOO minimum salary for parish super- 
intoiulonta was fixed by law 

In 1006 orcdcntinla were accepted from state 
institutions for tcachera’ certificates. In 1908 
the state constitution was amended so (is to 


incrcasn the salaiy of the State .Supcrinlcndcnb 
from S2000 to $5000, jiaiish (county) snpor- 
intcudcutg were made schoui treasuievs ex 
oj^cio,- the limib of local tax was iniaed from 
1 1 to 3 iiiiloH; and a child labor law M^na enacted 
In 1010 the paiisli achonl bonids wen' given tlic 
right to levy tiixra, indcjiemleut nF the county 
aiiLliorilio.'i; n state textbook commissuin wns 
created, nud tlie peiiod for ii(lo])Liona cxLoiided 
fiom four Lo BixyenrH, monthly leaclicra iiisli- 
tutoa and the eludy of agriciiltuio wore ic- 
qiiircd. 

Present School System — At Iho liead of 
tho school aysLoni la n Stale Board of EducaLiou 
and a Stale Su])erintendeiit of Public Ediira- 
liou The Slate Boaid of Eduratioii is com- 
posed of the Governor, tlie SiipOiintoiidoiit of 
Public luati'ucllon, aiul the AUoiney-Geupral, 
together with aeven citi/euH appointed by I lie 
Governor, one from oacli congrcaaioiinl diatrict 
of bliQ staio Appointed mombera receive the 
BfiTUD ijay ns mcmbern of the legiHlnturo. Sub- 
ject only to tho Icgialatuio, tliiH body is llio 
miprcino aulhority in the state in cdiicaiioiial 
mattera Appeals from the dceiaiona of the 
Stato Superinlciulcnt may be made to it for 
final settlement; its Hints aiu given iircfercnco 
ill courts of law, and bond and secunby nro nob 
required; it approves nil requests for per- 
mission to establish iiigh schools in IJie slnto; 
it I.S empowered to adopt a uniform course of 
fltudy for the schools of tlio filatc; it oiitlnics 
tho Gourdes of tiludy far all Leacliera' Ivainiug 
schools, and provides ail rules niul icgulations 
for tlio examination of tcaclieis, the fjuadrcniiial 
Bcliool ceiisu.s is bent lo it by tlio parish nsboa- 
Bt»B for approval; it has power lo i\bk for special 
icports fioin tlio parish superintondonts, niul 
may make i ulos and regulatioiiH for liie govern- 
ment of the schools of tlio alalc, not forbidden 
by law The Superin tendeiiL of Public Educa- 
tion is elected by popular election for four-year 
terms, and receives a walaiy of S6000 pel an- 
num, with an appropriation foi oflicc expenses. 
IIo IS ex officio a member of the State Board of 
Education, and also nets ns its sccrctaiy and its 
executive ofiicer, lie is also a meinlier of tlio 
Bo aids of Supervisors of the State Schools, of 
tho Boaid of Institute Manngers, find of the 
Stato Board of li^xaniincrs. He lins the general 
fluporvisioii of tho bchools of the atate; deoidcs 
disputes sent to him on appeal, subject lo final 
apjiroval of the Slate Boarif of Education; may 
call convcutioiifl of flchool onTims foi coiiHuUn- 
tion; anpoiLioiiH the school fund to tho parinhes; 
and calls mccUngfl and publishes tiiepioooediiiRs 
of the Slate llaarcl of Education In addition 
to the State Bonul of Education, lliorc is a 
State Board of Examinem, consiating of the 
State Sup cri II ten dent, tho president of the 
Louisiana Slate University, and the president 
of tlic Louisiana State Normal Scljool, which is 
cmiiowered to adopt riilc,s and rcgulatioiia for 
the examination of teachers for atate certifi- 
cates; and also a Board of State Institute 
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Mnnfigei'fl, coriHiHlinR oF tho HUiLc RiipcvinFond- 
cnt niid Hio prc.Hi(l«rit of llir Slnto Norinnl 
Scliool, wliti havo (lorilrol of On* wiiinnicr iioniinl 
HchanlH of Uio aliilo mid .Mrlcrsl Un* iiiHliliUr* 
coiulunl-orfl A KLiitt; Ti‘xlhook Unniiiuii'ium 
acloplQ niufonn LoxIh foi tlio hIiiU* iukI ih in- 
fltrucLcd by law Lo hIiow a iirofcieiiccj for Lomai- 
nim bookfl, 

For cnrli piuirtb (ootiiily) llioir la a piiiinb 
board of Holionl dircrlorH and u pnriHli mipor- 
nitciidpTit of pulilio nbirahoTi Tlio piiriHli 
boardsH ucG obudcd by tlio (lualijif'd idniUoa of 
each pill ICO jury vwinl of Iho piiiislicH, oiio from 
pacli ward, ami for ftnii-ycar iciiii.H, 'IVnchciH 
aro not idigrljlc for iiiriiibtTHliip on llicho boards 
Members of paunli biinids inav In* icinovcd 
fiom olTicr by llio (iovrrnor, if Lho iSliilo Ilonid 
of Etliiealion ajipiovos. ICnoli piuinh board 
eloolH a paiijih auprnnlendont of public cdii' 
cation for a fmir-ycar term, who tjcryoa aa «cc- 
iptary of the board and an ih cxoculivc onicoi 
Fftriftli supcrmlmidi'iiH imiHt liobl a cmdjhraU' 
of clifiibilily fioni the Stale Jloaid of Edura^ 
lion, and the ro vocal ion of tliin ccrlificuio va- 
cates Ihc office. Paiisli boards Imvo Reiicml 
HiiperviHioii of Ihn hcIiooIh of llio pmiHly; (dret 
all tcachora for I bn hcIiooIs on the iiomiiifLlioii 
of tlie pariNli HujiciiiilcmienlH, appouiL two 
tcachm to nHsmt llu* paimh Bujierinlcniionl in 
examining toaohciH. am eliiirgcd willi the caio 
aikI prcicrviiUon ol Llic leliooi jnopeity of the 
parish; on tlio n'cninmeTidiilum of Uie pariali 
fluperinteiideiit, lonilo iiiul eJmiigc dm location 
of flchoola; e.slimate the a i noun I of hHukiI 
money needrtl each yciu, may iHSiin bonds for 
fiflliool piii'poscH; may appoint aiiMliaiy visiling 
trusleca for each wriui, oi hcIiooI diHlrict,^ or 
school ill Lho pariHh; and nuiNt nmke detailed 
icporh lo the iSlulo Ibmrd of FiluraLion as to 
the coiulilioiiH of the hcIiooH and the work of 
lho scliool ofliciiila 

TJm palish a ii perm tendon t is Tcqniretl to 
dovoto Ilia entire Uiiie Lo lho work of auper- 
vjsion; Gontfiicls (‘xaininatioiiN for tcachora' 
cerUricales; nominalrH leaclieiH for election 
by the panali bonidn; aigna all coiilraclH; may 
romoYG Icnclieia for cause; must visit eaoli 
school at least oiico each year; must hold 
monthly leacIierH' inslituLea on Saturdays; ia 
treasurer for the parish bgIiooI funds; mnkea 
(pinilorJy repoi’fa to the State •Siiperinlcndciit 
on th« coiullLion of the fumla,^ pays out all 
money on the order of the ijrcsident luul aoc- 
rotary of llie paiiah board; linH clmigo of llio 
sale and i)r(‘Hervation uf any aiKlecntli-scction 
Inuda; and muHt make tjuarlerly reporlH to lho 
pnriHh board, and animal reports lo lho Stale 
Sujierinleiulenl, and mporls as cnUeil for to 
the State Hoard of ICdncatioii. 

The Parish of Orleans, whoao boundaries aro 
the aamo as llioso of tlio city of Now Orleans, 
rcccivca larger liberty and apocial jiiivilcgcfl in 
the matter of acliool government and achool 
taxation, being governed, in part, by Bpecial 
logialation. 


School Support. — Louisiana originally re- 
ceived acres of land in the sixLeenth- 

hcctuin grants Mucli of tliis was bo locatocl as 
lo he of little value, and some of it is still on 
hand Tlie nniinnl uUcicst on this luiid is 
aiiportuiiied lo the townships lo which the land 
originally boloiigcfl. Thn state also rcceivcsl 
ilH share of the United States Deposit Fund, 
diHlnhutecI m ltl37. Tins was devoted to iii- 
U'l’iial iniiirovcnieiiH at Ihc lime, hut tho 
lere.st on the fund (§2^,705.14) is now devoted, 
accord mg to the provisioiiH of the constiLution 
of ISOS, to the fluppoiL of coiniuon scliools. 
Tlic ttlato also received two tosviisliip.s (40,080 
acres) of land foi a Hemiiiary of learning, and 
210,000 acres foi an agriciillural and mechani- 
cal college The fiiiuh were largely lost dining 
the wai or squandered during the Iloconstruc- 
lioii period, and remain to-day as " perpetual 
obligations," foi Nvliich the state taxes itself 
to pay the annual inlorcst due on tlie.ficveial 
fimris 

The coiuli til lion requires that nob leas than 
one and one fourth nulla of the six-null state 
lax .shall be applied to tho support of scliooh. 
The iStatcj School Fund is apportioned duoctly 
to Llie parialicH on the basis of the number of 
children in each between the ages of six and 
oigliteeu, n.s determined by a quadicnmal con- 
Hiis The iiiooecdH of tho state inheritance 
Lax are rImo adrled to the annual school fund 

The poli[^n juries of cacli pariah iniiHt levy a 
pari.sh lax for acIiooIb of not leas than three noi 
inoi'o than .six iiiills. Councilmcn or truslcc.s 
111 citie.H, towiiH, or villages, and tlio people of 
aehonl diHlricls, may vote (Bince 1002) speeial 
taxes fui additional ncIiooI facilities In 1007 
there were 600 such apccinl tax districta, as 
againaL 389 in 1000, 272 in 1006, 109 in 1004, 
and 163 in 1D03 A poll tax of SI, fiiioa, mid 
forfeited bonds, remain in the pariahea whero 
eollocted, and aic added to the current school 
fuiulH, Special achool taxes may also be voted 
for huildiiigs, improvements, or suppoit, by 
petition, election, and an nirirmatiyo yote,^ Tho 
old " fuel tax " 13 slili levied in Louiaiana, 
parish lionrds still having " authority to nsscs.s 
and collect SI per annum on cacii family " 
sending a, child or children to Bohool 

EducalloiiQl Conditions. — Of the total popu- 
lation nearly one half arc negroes, nnd over 90 
per cent aic native born. Dub two statca, 
MiHflisaippi and South Carolina, conlmncd a 
larger pioportion of negroes. In thiiiy-ono 
of tho fifty-nine pnriBhoa tlio negroes outnumber 
lho will tea, in Hovenlecn pariBlics they oufc- 
iiumbor the whites two or more to one; in 
two pariah R.S they outnumber them six lo one, 
in two others, cloven to one, nnd in one Bixtcoii 
lo Olio or Llio total population ot Die fitate. 
one fifth live in the city of New Oilcans, and 
of tlic remaining four fiftlis, about 73 per cent 
livo in rural districts Tlicre are but two other 
cities in the state, Baton Hougc and Shrevea- 
porfc, whioli havo 8000 inhabitants. The state 
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ia essentmlly a rural unci agncultiiral elato, witli 
one large commcrcifil city 
Tho pDiconfcagc of illitoracy la still very higli, 
notwitlia banding rcooiit large dcdiicLioiia* A 
cliild laboi law liaa been ciiiicLcd roccnlly, but 
tliB abate has as yot no compulsory attendance 
law, or incaiia of enforcing attendance. Only 
6!2 per cent of tho aclioollioiisca aie owned by 
blio parialica; bitt 09 per cent of the scliool- 
housD.s arc listed ns being provided with black- 
boards; but 70 per cent aa Iiaving any mcana of 
heating tlio building, but G5 per cent na being 
provided with patent achopl dcaka; but 08 
per cent aa having charta and maps; and but 
22 per cent aa having a globe, The avorngo 
value of all forms of school property, tho city 
of Now Oilcans included, la about S2000 per 
school Little beyond the regular common 
school brandies is taught in any of the elemen- 
tary gchaola Graded achoala, containing the 
uppci grnininai achool grades, am to be found 
in most of the towns, and may be establialicd, 
whore noccssary, by the parish boards Man- 
ual training la provided in very few school 
systems Elementary schools may also bo 
taught in tho Frencli language, where French m 
spoken Uniform textbooks for the schools of 
the state are adopted by the State Textbook 
Gommiaaion on six-year con tracts. 

Teachers and Training — For tho training 
oi teachers blic slato mnintniiia tho Loiiisinna 
Skate Normal School, at Natchitochcfi, and the 
Parish of Orleans maintains the New Orlcana 
Normal and Tiaining Soliool The state also 
provides a State Instituto Conductor, who ia 
appointed by the Boaid of State Instituto 
Managers (Supciin tendon t of Public Educa- 
tion and president of the Normal School), 
receives a salary of S2500 and traveling ex- 
penses, and has charge of ll»o summer normal 
schools, onc-wcek institutes, and parish tcaclicrs' 
association meetings. To meet tlio expenses 
of these, tlio state appropriates $12,600 an- 
nually, the Peabody Fund gives $2000, and nil 
persons taking an examination for a toachci’s 
ocrtificato pay a fee of $l each The summer 
normal schools are graded, and aro held at 
various points in the state Ten of tho sum- 
mer normal schools were for white teachers 
and four for colored teachers. The term varies 
from three to eight weeks Tlie conductor also 
hold.s onc-wcek institutes and dircc^ tho work 
of the Tcacliora' Association Meetiiig.s in tho 
parishes The latter involved reading circle 
work, and the outline of work called for seven 
mcctinga in cacli parish during tho year. 
About one thiid of tho teachers attended tho 
one- week inatitutcs, and about two thirds wero 
members of the Parish Tenohera' Associa lions 
and Rending Circles Luther College, a Lu- 
theran College in New Orleans, conducts n 
normal department for colored toachora of 
both sexes. 

Secondary Education. — A hieh school eya- 
tem for the state is yot to be developed Most 


of tlie Secondary schools of the stale arc in part 
accoiulnry and in part clciiicnLaiy, and few 
reach tlio standard of a regular Jiigb seiiool 
The two Imluslrial InsliUites maintained by 
tho state me in effect tcelinicnl accondiiry 
schools of a good grade Excepting in tlio 
Parish of Orleans, higli schouls can only bn 
established with the conseiiL of the fltnto Board 
of Education, and no school can be opened 
without its sanction, oi established unless a 
site and buildings aro provided fioo of any 
expense to the school fund 
Higher and Other Education — The Louisi- 
ana State Univoiaity and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, at Uatoii Rouge, stands as 
the nominal licad of the state school system of 
Louisiana Tiilauc Uiiivcisity, in New Oi- 
lcans, however, has been recognized by law 
(1881) and by vote of tlie people (1888) as the 
successor, ill interest, of the old Uiiivoiaity of 
Lonifliaim, opened in 1831, and receives one 
student Rea of tuition fium each senatorial 
and representative district in tho state The 
slate also maintains the Southern Uiiivrraity 
at New Orleans for ooloicd sLudeiits, appicpii- 
atiiig (1000) 810,760 for ita support. In ad- 
dition to the above iimlitu Lions, ciglit de- 
nominational colleges, llirec of which arc foi 
the colored race, siipjilcmciit the secondary 
ami higher iiisLraolion piovulcd by the state, 
Special Institutions, — The state in and ains 
the Louiaiana Stato School for Llic Blind and the 
Louisiana State School for tho Deaf at Baton 
Rouge; tho LouiHiiiiia IiuliisU'iril InslitiiLe at 
Ruston; the South Western Louisiana Indus- 
trial ImstitiiLc at LnfnycUe; and the Stabo Bio- 
logic Station on the Gulf of Mexico The two 
mduslrial institutes oiler good secondary in- 
struction to the whites of bo 111 sexes in both the 
academic and industrial eouiaes E. P. C 
RefereiicBa : — 

DAnNAno, II Condition of tlio Common i^choola of 
Louiinaim in lUGli; dtnericdn Jourrial af Edutci- 
/lOH. Vol. II, pn 2S7-2SP. 

Comjt\\aiion of iho Ltiiuj of Loimxana Jlchiing fo Public 
Schools, iOOB cdiLion, nnd BUpplcmcntH 
ConfliituliunB of ibo Slntc of Lojialunn, 1BI2, 1B45, 
1P52. 1804, 1800, 1870, 180B 
Fay, E W Ilialory of Education in LQuIaiann, C7irc, 
Ij\f. V, 3 Jiur Educ., No. 1, 1808, bihUoBrnphy 
(VVnehinRton, 1B08 ) 

Fioklen, J. fl. n la lory of tho Public Bcliopl SyaLcm 
□I liDuiHinna in U A' Com ^duc , 1801-1806, 
Vol, II, pp. 12D7-I305, 

Mayo, A D The Common School In Loiiltiinna, 1830- 
1800, In ildpf. U S Com Educ , IDOl, Vnl. I, pp. 
aB7-;i73 

7?cpor/J of State Siwenutandenl of PirWic /Sducofion. 
Aniiiml, 1848-1870. Bloimin), 18Bl-(Jat(]. 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY AND 
AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 
COLLEGE, BATON ROUGE, LA, —A 
cocducalionnl institution wliieh had its oiigin 
in grants of laiitl made by the United Stales 

E ;overn.niQnt “for the use of a Bominary of 
earning “ In 1853 the Louisiana State Sem- 
inary of Learning and Military Academy was 
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LOVETT 


founded near Alcxnndria, opened in 1860, and 
waa roniovcd lo Unton lloiigo in IflCO T]»o 
Agrioultural and Mechanical College wna cstab- 
liaJied ill 1873 at New Oricana to carry out the 
purpoaca of the Land Grant Act of 1862. Tlio 
two inatitutiona were united and located at 
Baton Bougo in 1877, and arc inniiitaincd hy 
the slabo Tlio institiiUou ia located on llio 
cron n da of the old military garriaon, overlook- 
ing the MiaaiBaippi River and covering nearly 
310 acres in oxbont. The nin-voraity ia an 
caaontial part of the stabo school ayatein. It 
ombracca a College of Arts and Scirncea, a Col- 
lege of Agnanlburc, a College of Eiigincciing, 
the Audubon Sugar School, the law Bchool, 
tlio beacliorH' college, and the graduate depart- 
ment. Four experimenb atationa are maintained 
111 Baton Rouge, in New Orlcaii.a, at Crowley, 
Acadia Parish, and ab Calhoun, Ouaclula Put- 
iflii Stud nil t.a are admitted to the university 
by cxamiiialion, cortificato, or diploma Tlio 
entrance recniiromciita are fourteen iinita, A 
tlivce yoiiTfi’ coutMc iu agriculture m also pro- 
vided based on connnon school brandies. The 
Audubon Sugar School aims to proimro men as 
experts in fjiigar gi owing and mnnufactiiro, and 
gives a five-year course of work ni both en- 
gineering and agriculbnrc, with practical Instruc- 
tion at the Sugor ExpcriinoiiL SLation. Audubon 
Park, Now Orleans. Tim Law School gives tlio 
degree of LL H. nftor a fchreo years' course. 
MnstDr's ilcgrons aro also fioiifnrred In 1011- 
1012 tho onrollmciib of sLudonts was as follow.^' 
academic schools and colleges, 600; school of 
agncLiltiirQ, 60; law school, 53; Hiiinmcr school, 
595 j total, 133‘L Tho faculty consists of flijrty- 
one members, 

LOUISVILLE, UNIVERSITY OF, LOUIS- 
VILLE, KY. — A corducatioiinl ins tibii lion, 
foundotl by decree of tho city council in 1837 
and opened with a medical college A law 
college was added in 1810, and an academic 
departmoiifc and tlio college of liberal arts in 
1907. The ciitraiico icqiiiromcnts nio baaed 
on the work of a standard nigh school Courses 
are ofleied leading to tho A B* and B S. and 
the corrcspoiulmg gradimto contsoa leading to 
tho mostei's degrees The medical department 
of tho iiiiivcraily was rcorgaiii?iCd in 1008, and 
consists of the /armor medical dcpartmoiit, tho 
Ken Uioky School of Meclioino (IHGO), tho Loinv 
vUIg Medical Oollogo(18fl0), the Hospital College 
of Medicine (1873), and tho Medical Depart- 
incut of Koiituoky University (1808). Tlio on- 
Ininco TcquireiuenlH Ui the luemcal dopartmeut 
aio tlio.so of Lliu Association of Ainerioiiii Medical 
CollcgON The enli alien i'cC|i]iromciit.s to tho 
law college aio high school graduation, 

LOUVAIN, UNIVERSITY OF.— Seo Dbi^ 
oiUMj Education in, 

LOVELL. JAMES E. (1796- IS02). — Apos- 
tle of Josopli Lancaster {q,v) ond organizer 


of the fiist monitorial schoola in the United 
States: born at Colne, Lancnsliirc, England, 
and caucafcod in a boaidiiig school at Si Ives 
Ho was tiitoi 111 the faraily of the Duke of Bed- 
ford and teacher in monitorial schools con- 
ducted by Joseph Lancaster in London and 
Woburn. Ho _wns induced by Lancaster to 
oomo to tho United States, where ho oatablishod 
Lanonstenan schools at Philadeliihia, Amherst, 
and Now Haven, Ho was principal of tho 
Lancastorian School at Now Haven iioni 1830 
lo 1853 lie was the author of several text- 
books. W. S M. 

See LANCABTEn, JoBEPH; MoNITOniAL 
Sciioona. 

LOVETT, WILLIAM (1800-1877). — Tho 
English oharbist who took a prominent part 
in the early movement tor cooperation and 
nssociation among workingmen and later 
joined the Radicnl movement for icconcilmg 
the lofonnci.s of the middle clnsaos with tho 
working clasRcs. It was while he waa m War- 
wick Gaol (1840) that he with John Collins 
wrote CA orb’s in; a new Organization of tho 
People, embracing a Plan for the Education 
and Improuemeiil of the Peoples, politically 
and socially, much of wliich la devoted to a 
plea for better educational facilities. Siiapi- 
ciouFi of government control, tho authors rocoin- 
mond local management of schoola with finan- 
cial assiil.ancft from tho ncntral authority. 
Tho ori^aiiizAtion of a National Association of 
tlio United' Kingdom for promoting the po- 
litical and social impiovomont of the people 
was proposed, which m addition to political 
aims was to establish public halls as schcols 
foi the people, whicli wore to bo used ns 
iiifaiil, preparatory, and liigh schoola (baking 
pupils from threo to twelve or thirteen years 
of ago), and ns social centers for adults. Play- 
grounds and school gardens wore to bo annexed. 
Circulating librniicH, public lectures, discus- 
s’lens, readings, and b abba were to bo organized 
in Qonucction with tho district hall Tho 
phans of membors woro to be eduentod in agri- 
cultural and industriDl schools Tjic end of 
education was to be the phyfcical, mental, moral, 
and pohtioal training of cliildicii, Beginning 
with tliD rudiments, the eurnculiiin was to 
bo gradually broadened to iiicludo geography, 
physical and natural phonomoua, clemcnta 
of applied cliQmiatiy, dcsiEn. geology, and 
jaineralogy. tho first principles of tho most 
uaoful tratlcs and ocGUpatioiis,'* hDrticiiltuio 
and gardening The obieotivc mctlioda wore to 
bo used in tcaohing all the subjects of the 
aohool, csnociany in tho lower grades “ Tho 
equal aiul judioious dovclopmont of all the 
raciiUics, and not tho mere culturo of the intel- 
lect,'' was to ho the aim of instruction Tho 
toaahors wore to be trained m normal schools, 
and in time only tlioac who were ceitificiited 
by tho association weio to be omploycd, and 
to attract men of genius tho teachers were to 
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be wcU paid and hoiiovcd in then* caiunwiui- 
ties. Many of the BUgRcstioiifj Cor the goncral 
oigaiiization of education sho^v a broad grasp 
of its social iinportaiicG, and the (lotnils of 
methods display a knowledge of Pcatalozzi and 
Laneastev, and a gtninuc dcsii'C for improve- 
ment In 1837 ill il7i ylddrcfis /lo/n Uie Work- 
ing Men's Association lo tha Working Classes 
on the A'ubjed of National Ed'ncalionf Lovett 
ndvocatod an cclucfttioiinl system to iiidudo 
infant ‘scUoola (for cUddreu Cvom three lo six), 
preparatory achoola (six to niiic)» high acliooh 
(nine to twelve), and colleges or iinishiiig 
acliQola (for all above thirteen) to he lined also 
na aocinl centers. State braining collogea were 
to he Bstabhshed, and no unqualified teacher 
was to he appointed. Local schools were to ho 
under Lho control of school committees, while 
at the head of the system there was to bo n 
Committee of Piihho Instruction, Hclccted by 
PaYliamenl, lo have charge only of the finaucial 
adminisbrntion About 1819, when he re tiled 
from political work, Lovett taught anatomy 
and iphysiology, which ho had studied himsoir, 
fiiflt in the district school of tho association, 
and later in facvcral olhcr flchoola. In 1852 ho 
wiotc Social and Political il/orah7y, an Essay 
rega}ding the Edension of Educatiout in which 
he develops the above scheme with greatei full- 
ness and ngniii insists on local rat her than 
nnlicnal administration. lie wrote m\ EIgiucu- 
lary Anatomy and Physiologu fm Schools (1851). 
Lovett's Autobiography (on tilled Life and 
Struggles of William LorcU in his Pursuit of 
Bread, Knowledge, and Freedom, 1876) foiina a 
valunhlc source of information on tho move- 
ment, in which ho is recognized to have been 
one of the ablc&b leiiderfl. 

Heferenco’ — 

Dict\onaru of Falional Biography. 

LOWE, ROBERT, VISCOUNT SHER- 
BROOKE (1811-1892). — British statesman, 
born at Bingham, and educated at Wincliester 
and Oxford (University CoUego) He gradu- 
ated in 1833, was fellow of Mtigdalcn College, 
and for some time private tutor, and was called 
to the bar in 1842 Erom 1843 to 1850 he lived 
in Sydney, Australia, and took a prommenb 
pari m the poiilres of New South Wales In 
1814 ho carried a rcaolution for a selecb commit- 
tee to iiiquiio into educational conditions, and 
in 1810 n. io.5olutioii in favor of tho cstabliah- 
menb of a board of odii cation (See Ai/htiiama, 
Education in.) Ou his return to Engl and ho 
entered Pail lament on the Liberal side, and 
bhcfo aLtained a prominent position, on several 
□coasiona serving in the ministry. In 1868 
he wna elected the first member of tho Univoi'-< 
Bity of London* ^ lie retired from aclWc poli- 
tico in 1880. Lowe is an important figuic in 
the history of English eduoation, for it was as 
Vice -Preaid Bill of the Coinmitteo of Council 
on Education (1859-1804) that he introduced 


the famous ncviaecl Code (1801) which cslab- 
liahcd the system of payment by results 
Lowe had a strong belief iii the superiority 
of examinations over inspection, denied that 
a acicncG of cdueation was j)o.iHiblG, and 
aimed at an ccoacmiical iiiid meeliaiucal nya- 
tem of education rathei than a thoroughgoing 
reform TJic system of nayment by ic, suits 
continued until 1890, find it is due to Lowe 
that the evil pedagogical trndi Lions from which 
FjUgU‘»h clciucnUry educaUon is )UBt emerg- 
ing woio introfluced, although from the adiniu- 
istralivR standpoinb something was gained in 
cstablialiing standards and laying the found a- 
tiona of n natipiml fiyatcin But how sincere 
Lowe was in hifl cndeavois lo piomote nuhlio 
education, and how mucli faith he had in tlio 
Revised (5odo, may be seen in his addic,sa on 
Primauj and Classical Editcalion, dchvciod 
befoic tlvR Pliiloaoplucal Institution of Edin- 
burgh (18G7), lU which the influence of Spencer 
is vciy strongly maikod, more paitieulnrly 
ill his attack on claanicnl fitudics The addreaa 
carries the inoic conviction since Lowe was 
himself regarded as a good classical scholar. 

See ENuiAwn, Enu CATION in; Examina- 
tions, Payment i!Y Husum's 

UcCfiCGncOQ’ — 

Dictionary of Nahonal Ilxographu, 

JIoiAiiN, II. FnOti^h Fatiamil Fdxication, (Loialon. 

Mont^ioiiencv, J. Ij Cl un Progress of Educniion in 
Jiwytand. (Lomloii, 1001 ) 

LOWELL, JAMES RUSSELL (1810- 
1801). — Poet, oritiG, and tGanher, giaduatecl 
ftom Harvard (.ollogc m 1838 and tlic Ifnr- 
vfird Law School in 1840 Ho was piofcssor 
in Harvard Univcisity fioin 1855 lo 1880 and 
Lord-Rcctoi of the University of St. Andrews, 
ScQtknrt, 1884-1886 He was cditoi of tha 
Atlantic Monthly (1857-1802) and the Noith 
American Remw (1803-1872), W. 9 M. 

Reforence — 

flcDUDKii, II E Biography of James Russell Lowell, 
(.Roiiloii, 1001.) 

LOWELL, JOHN (1790-1830). roundor 
of bhc Lowell Institute (q.v ), studied in 
the schools of Edinbuigh, ScoLland, and Bos- 
ton and nt Harvard Coiiogcj engaged in mer- 
cantile purisuilfl and traveled oxleiiaivoly. 
At Ins dcatli he left one half uf bia estate 
($250,000) for tho organiimtioii of free Icoturo 
courbcs in Boston in philosophy, natural liis- 
lory, aits, and ecioncD. W S M. 

Reforoncea. — 

IlAnNATii). II vlrscricqn Joiinirrl oj JitUtcalxoUt Voh V, 
PI). 427-140 

Smith, llAniiiBT IC Mialory of the Lowell InatUuto, 
(Doaton, IROK.) 

LOWELL INSTITUTE, BOSTON, MASS. 
— An organization founded upon tho bequest 
of John Lowell, Jr., for ** the maintenance and 

00 
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giipporb of piiljlic; locLure.s, Lo he dolivoicd in 
Doflton, upon pliiloaophy, natuiJil hifllory, 
the urlg nml nueiici’n, or iiiiy of Llimn, i\h llio 
trustees slinll, fioiii liuie Lo Liiuc, deem c\pc- 
diciil/ for Lilt! iiioinolioii of the luoinl, nrid iiiLoi- 
iGctUid, und pli 3 'Hi(!iil insLiiiRtioii iiiui ciliiGRlion 
of Llv" ciLi/eiis of Hog Urn/* The nmounl of 
llio hcciueat wiih S2r)(),l)()0, niul ns a provision 
wos mode lluit JO \)n cruiL of Llii‘ incoiiio wna 
to hr uddod luiniiidly to tlir piiiiripal, the In- 
BiiLiite Img nlwiiyh luid a gmib Jiimmiil of wonllli 
lib its di.spoHfd. Hy Llio leiiiiH of the ljef|ur.sfc 
one trustee is to hr* iesponr.jJd<‘ for LJie gcriorni 
mannEeinoiil. and lie is to be n iiiemhcr of the 
Lowell fciniily, bo far as poSHdilcs Tliu firfit 
tuiHlco was John Ainoiy Lowell who w'us na- 
Biated hy Dr. JrlTries Wyiiinii na curatoi with 
charge of Ihc details of the woik The opening 
lecture was dclivri'cd hy hhlwnvd LvereLt on 
Drccinhri 31, 1830 The IiihtiUitc lias always 
been able to coininaiul the Hcrvicca of the most 
cmiiioub acholais in Uirir field, not only in llua 
but in otiicr couiitricfl Among the Icctiirei'fl 
the following inny ho nieiUioiird’ in sciriire, 
Silliiiian, Agassiz, Tyndall, Wallace, Geifcio, G. 

II Dai will, on rrligious sulijoctH, Lyman Ab- 
bott, Maik IlopkiiiH, Henry Duiuimnnd, in lit- 
cratuic, pliilo-sophy, art, luHtory, and education, 
Edwnid ICvoretl, J R Lowi*!!, Ghild NoUoii, 
Hanuiid, Clianinng, Uidi\ Hohiies, Liinciniii, 
Fihkc, liryce, Kliot, Malm fly, IViiero, Agnasiz 

III fact, reniaiiied in Llua connLiy ns a result ot 
his successful com sc at the Institulo whieh 
led U) Llio found alum of the Lnwicncrj Scientific 
•School. In addition Lo llio pcnerul eoiiiaea, 
special oJii'rw'r have been held ill di Airing [vom 
1830 Lo 1S70; aiul in Heiencc for uchool teacheia 
ill connection witli the Boston •Society foi 
Natural History, ( kuirsoH have also been givcii 
for workiiigiuen under I ho auspices of the 
Wells Mohioiial Woikinginen's Institulo In 
1S72 Llio Lowell Kcliool of Practical Design 
was insLi Luted for the promotion of indu-sLiial 
art Free Liu Lion is given in drawing and 
weaving in a coiii.se of tlir(‘ 0 ycais The courses 
arc at present (1012) arranged in the following 
series' I Fice Public Lccturc.s in ITuiUingloii 
Hall; II. Fico IGveiiing School for IiuliisLrinl 
Foremen (applied science); III, Teachera’ 
School of ScicncQ (in coniicclion with the 
Huston Society of Natural IlihLory); IV. Col- 
legiate Couise.'^, V. Free Lectures in King's 
Chapel on Current Tojues in Theology; VI. 
Free LecturcHon Local Natuial Hiatoiy, Serica 
III and IV arc pai L of the UniverBity HxleiiBioii 
CouiHes given by a combination of all tlic col- 
leges in and about HosLoii Tho present 
truatco IS Prc,sideiiL A. Lawicnco Lowell, and 
the aura Lor is William T. Sc dg wide, 

nBforDncQa: — ■ 

UAnNAno, n. /Irncricaa /ournof of Educdtion, Vol, V, 

Ijp 427'4d0 

GMtTir, IT K, History of Ihe LoioeU Institulo. (DoHton. 

leos) 


LOWELL LECTURE COtTRSE.— Sco Leo- 
TunE Systems. 

LOYOLA — iSrc Jesus, Society of, Educa- 
tional WOIIK 01*’. 

LOYOLA COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MD, 
— Spc Jehus, Society of, Ed u cation al 
AVouk of. 

LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO, ILL 
— iSpo Jf.bus, Society op. Educational 
AVomk or 

LUBECK, FREE TOWN OF, EDUCA- 
TION IN, — See Germany, Education in 

LUBEN, AUGUST (180*1-1874) — German 
sclioolinaii, was born in Golzow, ncai Ktlalrin. 
Pomciania, and rducated at the tSeminnry ot 
NduzcUc. In 1822 he wag called aa agaistanb 
teacher Lo tho aominary of Wcisscnfcla, where 
ho was gioatly influenced in hia pedagogic de- 
velopment by Barmach (^n). In 1825 he took 
chaiRC of a village Hchool in the province of 
Saxony, in coniieclioii with which he managed 
a very successful training claas for teacherh, in 
1820 lie became the principal of a larger school 
in Aftcliersleben, and in 1^19 he was appointed 
to a utill moio impeitanl position in Mcrgebmg. 
In 1858 lie was called ns director of the newly 
esLahhhhcd ’Tcachcra' Soniinaiy in Bremen, 
whcie ]w leniQined until his death. lie pub- 
lished a large luinibcr of ncdagojiic writings, and 
de.sorve.H os po rial oicdib for hi a improvement in 
the Leaching of natuic study and of the mother 
tongae His reader tor Ihrffcrschulen, piibbdied 
in 18,51 in collalioiation with Nackc, waa very 
widely used. From 1857 until tho lime of hia 
dentil, he edited the Pddagogischcr jahreshmeht 
{ICducaiional AmumO,, aa well ns from 1801 on, 
the pedagogic mngnzino Der prakfischc •Slc/nd- 
?jifla 7 i {The Practical Schoolman) Among his 
works may bo mentioned also liia Anweisuny zn 
cwm Mclhodisc/ien Unlemchl in dcr PJlanzen- 
kundc (Methods of Teafkinn Bolarii/, Hallo, 1032), 
followed by a similar work for zoology and an- 
tlii'opology (183G). and hia Sznfiihning in dw 
dcufsche Liloatur (Introduclion uUo Geiinan Lxi- 
erofifie), tho tenth volume of which w^na pub- 
lished 111 three vuliinica in Leipzig, 1892-1896, 

F. M. 

LTJBINUS, EILHARD, or EILERT LU- 
BEN (1505-1021) — A German scholar and 
oducalioniat, son of a pastor in tho duchy of 
Oldcninii'g, who sliidicd at Leipzig and other 
univoi'fliLioa. and in 1505 became Professor of 
Pootry 111 the Univciaity of Roatock. In 1605 
he Iraiiafcrrcd lo tlio Chaii of Theology in tlie 
flame univoreity, and died in 1021 (iSeo 
Alicnernciuc Deutsche Bwff , Band XIX, p. 
331.) Lubimis publialied many works, includ- 
ing editions of the Fpislolw of Apollonius, tho 
De yffiiiVafe Mundi of Bernard, the Greek An- 
thology, tho Epistolm of Ilippocratca, the works 
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LUNCHES AND LUNCHROOMS 


of Horae 0 and Juvenal, the Dionysiaca of Non- 
nufl, Pcraiiia, tlie Ej^Uloloi of Plinlnris Ho 
wrote a Gmem Lingucd cum Seukntiis 

GrOicis Latina expl^catis^ an oclUioii of wliicli 
was publiahccl by tlie London Stationers' Com- 
pany jn 1620 The Medulla Linguis r/ra?ra3 
was publialiGcl in London na late as 174*5 

As an educationist, liowcvei, Lubiniia ia now 
clucfly reincmbored for liis rcmnrJiablo epis- 
tolary Discourac, picfixed to bis edition of tlio 
New Tcatamont (1614). This was printed in 
English by Sainucl JlartJjb ill hia sjnnJJ cqJ 1 [*c- 
tion of tracts on The Tiue and Ucadh Way 
to iEQTnc the LfitiTw 'fonflue, 1651. (Scq 1Ia.ut- 
LiJi. Samijel.) It was in tins Liscourao, that 
rcniiatio education of the sovcnbconfch century re- 
ceived its cnrlic'ifc, deal csl fiLitotmiiil ; iiiul, as 
Mr Quick suggoated, Comcniiia probably took 
from it the idea of an li ins tin ted Orhis piclus, 
(Quick, R H , JSducah'ortal Ee/orwers, p. 166 ) 
Lubimia says that living creatnrey ought to 
be painted and shown to children; nnd only 
those known to oliildicn should at first be given 
the Latin names (See also Kinner, Cypiiian ) 
All terms or words, he further says, of Hungs 
wiiioh can be seen and painted can bo taken 
from the Nomenclator of Iladnaiius Junius 
(qv,)t provided those arc first chosen which 
are already known by the child. Liibinu.H )b 
thus the father of systematic pictorial illus- 
tialion ns nii educational method. P, W. 

Reference I — 

Lauiub, S. S John Avioa Cottmim, (Cnmbridgo, 

im) 

LUCA DE BORGO SAN SEPOLCRO.— 
Sec Paciuolo. 

LUCIAN OF ANTIOCH — Presbyter iiucl 
martyr, holds a place in the history of pcrla- 
gogy, not ria formulating pedagogical principles, 
mUn,s giving tbo obaiacteiiBliD tendon ey of what 
IS known n.s the Scliool of Antioch The first 
known teacher of that school was Malchion, 
who seems to have combined general eiUication 
with specifically theological ins tuic lion, and who 
confuted Paul of Sainosatn, Bishop of Antioch, 
and brought about his deposition Whether 
Lucian almrcd the opinions of Paul at Iho time 
cannot be detci mined. A oiecd written by 
Luc'mn, or attributed to him, shows little re- 
semblance to the teachings of Paul, It ia 
highly piobable that lie left the Gommiiiiion of 
the Church about the time Paul wns dcpo.sed, 
nnd remained out of communion iinclcr the next 
auGCcssora of that prelate, or from about 275 
a.d. to 803. But 111 spite of bis highly equiv- 
ocal ecclesiastical position, ho bccaino head of 
the local tlieoLoglcal school Ilia pjrcat contiU 
biition to the work of that iiiatitutioii wna 
insiatencc upon whnt arc now rcco^ni^ed as the 
rundaiticntal principles of SMcntiRc exegesis, 
or the literal and giainmatical interpretation 
Qs opposed to the allegorical mctliod at that 


time goi 101 ally m vogue Jii tlie Chuich, This 
spirit of scicntiric exegesis makry the woik of 
the Antiocliinn oxrgetes of pennanont worth, 
In speeulativc theology Liieian's cfirorl.s were 
by no means so fortuiialo. Ariu.s, Euspbiiis 
of Nicoinodia, and several other enrly lendcia 
of Ariauism were trained by Luemn Of Iho 
works of tins groat teacher only friigmoiits re- 
main, Ills edition of the Sepluagint was Jong 
widely usotl iii the cliui dies of CoiiHlanti- 
nople, Asia Minor, and Anliocb. It doe.s nob 
exist to-day as a wJiole, niifl jJs reoomtruulioii 
is a task yofc iiiipcifonncd. Of iiin cxogolioal 
work only fragments roinaiUj buL hm principlca 
are abundantly illustrated in the still valuable 
com men tan C.S of Oliryflostom nnd Theodore 
of Mopsucalia Lucian died ns a martyr m 
Nicoinodia, Jan 7,812. 

The inalcrinl foi tlio life of Lucian isHiiiguInrly 
scanty Aiioiit nil that i.s known lins been 
gatlieicd by A. Ifarnack in liis article in the 
7?en/c«ci/cfo/Jnef/ic /ilr pt otcfitmitische Tficoloo[c 
Accounts limy bo found in tlie various iualonca 
of the Christian Ciiiircli. Ilia literary re- 
mains arc to bo found in Roulli, Reluiuioi 
flflciffl, Vol IV J. 0. A,, Jr. 

LUDER, PETER (e. Ml5-c. 1474) —Gor- 
man humanist, oliic/ly wortliy of note ns Hie 
first Iiuinanj.sb loctiircT ni any Ciennnn univer- 
Bity lie luul hunRplf fitudied at Hie Univ orally 
of Ilenlclbfrg Ho had spent iiiuc)i linio in 
Italy ns a etudent at Penn i a under Ciunrino, 
had made a voyage to (beccu, and had Hludied 
medicine at Padua. In 1450 lie was aiipointccl 
Profea.soi of Poetry and Illudoric at Heidelberg, 
and delivered an inaiiguial addioss in iiiaiso 
of the huiiinniHtic studies, defending tiiom 
against chnigcs of immoral tendencies, He 
mot with opposition both of the students nnd 
the clergy He next appeared at Erfurt in 
1400, and in 1402 at Leipzig, After a short 
time at Basel (1404)^ lie is lost sight of in tho 
rotinuo of Duke Sigismund of Austria. 

Reteronce : — 

Paouabn, Fn Gesohehte Jm gcjehrlon Uutemehh 
(Leipzig, 1800 ) 

LUDIM AGISTER (LudirMagister^ master of 
n Hohool) — Tlio teim used in Rome for Iho 
toaoiier of an ciemciitaiy school (bab/ 5 ), also 
called hicratoi Only the rudiments of reading, 
writing, and calGulnlioii wore taught iiero TJio 
term mipcais again in the English scliools of Hio 
aixtcoiitli century, when ludimagifitcr is siuiony- 
moiis with archididnACulufi and IlendinnstGr. 
In Germany ilic term btdircclor is found at 
the same period 

See liO-lfAN EoiroATroK. 

LUNCHES AND LUNCHROOMS IN 
SCHOOLS — (3 GO also Food ai^/d Peedtno of 
School GniLDni-iN for tho dietetic aspect of tho 
subject) Tho need of school lunohea is now 
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BO ffo ricrn Jly recognized tliat (c\v large liigli 
aahoola aic without them, nm\ Llic plcmontary 
fiohoola are brgiuniiig to take un the problem 
111 earneat. When Iho diHtancc hrlwceii home 
and Hcliool makcM Iho noon luncheon iit Jioinc 
nnpofiHible for tho child, tlicic ia wcnrccly a 
juatifiablo nrcumcul against its jnovision ab 
flcliool Too JitUc care ia given to lunch carried 
by tlio cliiUlroii even from the lioUer homes, 
its daily pnipnnUion Indiig univcrHidly conceded 
to be llio nio.sb irkdomo oi all hoUHcliold dulics, 
and the carrying of it «o diHUKrupablo to Iho 
child 111 at no lunch ab all is jirofcrablo If 
money is given to buy lunch with iingindcd 
choice, it is spent ab alluring push-carts foi 
unwholesome, oven poisonous, hot meat sand- 
wiches and for ice-cream cones and pickles. 
It IS wise and often noci'ssary to make oiilsido 
purcha.sG impossible, a.s has been done in many 
Bchoola. 

High ScIiqdIg. — Tho problem of providing 
high school lunches has been mot in most 
schools in the following way. the lloaid of 
Education provides Lhn rooms and permanent 
equipment, — clmir.s, tables, range.s, hot water, 
gas, etc., — and either awards tho conccsaion 
to some individual or club, thus iccciviiig a 
suitable per cent on tbn investment, as Chicago 
does in Iiei nmeteim high hdIiooIh, or appoints 
at a salary a woman who lakes churgo of it as 
of any other departmeiit of the scliool, and 
woika out iiiLclligoiitly the piolilem of providing 
at minimum cost Uio best of food m hygienic 
and appetizing variety This method ia fol- 
lowed in iSt IjOuIs anil Indianapolis. With 
l.hc TirsL metlmd Lhn iiroHt goes to nii iiidividiml 
01 club, and eairie.'! with it the temptation to 
Hacnfico quality for gain. With the second, 
llio piofiL that accrues is used for imiirovca 
cquipinont and facilities, or allowed to grow as 
a school fund foi whatever use tho Donid may 
specify, or is taken poiiodically as the basis for 
rcdiicliou in prices charged. A combination 
of the first ami last ways has been used in tho 
Manual Training High Kcliool of Indianapolis, 
until ill two years the table ware was gically 
improved, with an nstoniHlung effect upon tho 
manners ol t)ic cliddrcii at table; and tlio prico 
of luncheon wna i educed almost half The 
medium of exchange in use I hero is an aluini- 
nuin check of throo-cent value This buys any 
of SIX or eight kinds of sandwiches, goucrous 
ill size and of excellent quality, salau, sauce, or 
fresh fruit, n largo bowl of soup with fresh 
toast, any hot vegetable, cofTee, cocoa, milk, 
pie, 01 icp-ei'cain Two of these checks buy 
not least, dressing and gravy, finei salads with 
wafois, or an ample bowl of shredded wheat 
and cream, In Hi. Louis a fivc-cent check 
buys a combination, such as flandwicli and 
milk, salad and wafers, individual baked beans 
with bread niid butter, etc. Nino or ten cents 
at these places buys a imicli better luncheon 
Lliaii most children over bring from home. In 
the Englewood (III.) high school, which is 


ejfccHcntly conduoted by a woman^s club, the 
average coat of luncheon to the child is twelve 
cents. In those sehools every article of food 
IS of superior quality, and the cooking and 
cicanhnesa arc nbovo reproach. Tho gcncrnl 
plan for getting tlm work done is to employ 
eompetent womon at good wages m the kitchen, 
and let sLudents assist in aciving, with pay 
aocoidmg to time given. Each person eating 
gets hiH own dishes and food, paying foi the 
hitler as he takes it, and after eating carnea 
Ills dishes and any paper or refuse to rocop laclofl 
for fchc.so, and tho bare tables are washed for 
the second sitting Nowhcio la the buying of 
food compulsory, Children may bring all or 
part of their luncheon and uao tables and diahea 
without charge, but in ordei to make it aiic- 
ccssful it is well to have some restriction upon 
outside buying by avoiding the open noon 
hour and making tho hmehioom attractive 
and tho quality of food irrcaiatihlo. Tho fre- 
quent rcque.sta forpicldca, bakcis' paatnes, etc , 
soon (he out, and tlie absence of headaches 
and aftcinoon languor is acknowledged. 

Elementary Schools — Tho problem of 
school lunches is only beginning to be solved 
in elementary Bchoola, where tho longer rcccaa 
and Hhorter diatauco tend to make it legs 
serious Duiing the present year (IDU) the 
Hoard of Education of Chicago has begun an 
expni'iinont to provide aid table noonday lunch- 
oon.s foi children whose inotlicrs arc away fiom 
home during the day The plan is being tiled 
111 Lhicc centers. For one cent the child ia 
provided with ( 1 ) a sandwich of bread and 
jam or bread and ayrup, and n glass of milk, or 
( 2 ) a bowl of bean or pea soup with bread. A 
woman ia employed to prepare and servo thia, 
and whatever coat exceeds the flum brought by 
the cldldrcn is borne by tho Board of Education. 
One school m the poorer distiicls of Indian- 
apolis has successfully furnished a bowl of 
soup and toast at one cent. A woman living 
near does the cooking, frionda givo dishes, and 
the children do tho serving under direction of 
teachers It makes a social hour, and improve- 
ment is noticeable in the manneia, tho physical 
appearAneo of the cliildrcn, and m then' Ability 
to do the afternoon work. E. I£ C. 

LUND, UNIVERSITY OF.— See Sweden, 
Education in. 

LUPSET, THOMAS (c 1498-1630).— 
Scholar and prot 6 g 6 of Dean Colob (5 a.), who 
placed him in St, Paiil'a School and later 
mninUinod him at Pembroke Hall, Gnmbiidgc 
In 1615 Luptict went to Italy and on hia re tin n 
graduated D.A. at Paris . SoLUing nt Oxfoi-d 
in 1521, ho Icoluicd on Cardinal Wolaoy's 
found a lion on the hum ani ties and Greek 
Fiom 1620 onwards he held aevornl rcctoriea 
Lupset belonged to tho circle which included 
Colck, More, Erasmua, and Linacrc. He 
prepared and corrected work for tho press of 
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ErnsmuB, Linacvo {OaUw), and More ( Utopia, 
2rl cd ). In a letter to Golcb (1512) Ernaniusi 
anya of him, ^'Tliomna Liipacl, your true pupil, 
la both uBciiil and agreeablo to mo by his daily 
compamonsiiij), nud the nsaiatanco ho leiidB mo 
in thcac coiTCGtioiifl." 

KeferoncBa \ — 

Dichonary of iVnftonftZ B^oQrajthy 
NieiwirHi F* Tlui Eimtlca 0/ Emaiii«a, VoL H, 
(London, 1901.) 

LUTHER COLLEGE, DECORAH, lA — 
Opoiicd in 1901 near La Gro'iao, Wia , and 
moved to present location m 1802 It is 
under the control of the NoiwcRinii Liithoran 
Synod. A four-year pi eparatory department 
IH main toi nod in addition to the college. Can- 
dida tc'^ aiL* admitted on coinplotion of a four^ 
ycni preparatoiy com sc Tlio degree of A B 
IS confoned The faculty conaiaLa of sixteen 
monibora 

LUTHER, martin (1483-1510) —The 
great Gorman Protestant reformer and advo- 
cate of Lho development of an organization of 
schools and the leformation of school subjects 
aiul EvcUoqI work* lie was horn at Eialeben, 
niid 1)1 ought up at Alansfipld in Saxony In 
1497 Jio went to school at Magdeburg, and then 
bo Eisenach He went to the University of 
Erfurt 111 1501. In 1505 ho onteicd the Aiiguh- 
tinian hloiiastery at Erfurt. In 1508 Lulhor 
was called to become a professor in the newly 
catabljHliiid UnivPisity of IVittcnbng, wboio 
his duties wcie to lecUiro on the Dialeclicn and 
r/iysifis of Aristotle* In 1500 he became a 
Baoholor of Theology, and thus wna entitled to 
lecture on the text of tho Holy Scriptuies; 
and in the same year ho was invited to Erfuifc 
to Icctui'o to higher students in theology In 

1511 Luther wont to Rome on a mission con- 
nected with Elfin t, and tho cxpciioncc.s derived 
from this joiirnoy weie highly cducalivc In 

1512 ho became siih-prior of the monnstcry 
at Wittcubeig, and in the same year be Look 
the degree of Doctoi of Theology in the Uiiiver- 
aity of Wittenberg, and bccjiine piofesaor of 
theology — then devoting Ida whole mind to 
scriptural studies — first to the Psalin.s, then 
to the Episllo to the Roinniis, learning Gi eelt for 
that purpose. He read much of Augustine, 
and of tho recent writeis, especially Taulci. 
In 1517 lie issued his Ninety-Five Thcsc.^ with 
rcgaul to Indulgences These were placed ou 
the door of the Castle Cluiicli at Wittenbcig, 
this act being regarded as the staiting-point of 
the Rcforiniition In 1520 a Hull was issued 
against Luther, ami in 1521, at the Diet of 
Woims, ho was called upon to recant, llo 
refused to do anything against consoioiice. 
Called upon, acoorJingly, to hel|) to build anew 
the Church, Luther act upon the work of 
tranalatinE tlio wbole of tho Scrip Uirea iulo 
German The New Testament was published 
in 1522; tho canonical hooka of the Old 


Testament were finished m 1532, and the 
Apocrypha in 1534, in whieh year tho transla- 
tion of tho whole Bible into tho veriiaculai 
first appeared 

Revomlions m ChuTch doctrine and govern- 
monfc havo usuaHy been accompaniod by 
changes in educational systems. Luther saw 
the necessity of a lefonnation of schools, ns 
soon as ho became conHcious of the need for a 
reformation of the Chin eh, siiiee the religious 
ins Iriio Lion of the eliild in tho family hnd in the 
School wa.s lho veiy basis for the continuity of 
tho new faith After his translation of the 
New Testament, he prepared his Larger and 
Smaller Catcchmms, which were issued in 1529. 
(See Catuchism ) He wan made iniaernble by 
the fact that “ the common ^ people know 
nothing at all of CIui.hIuui doctrines, and many 
pnstoia are wdl-iiigh iinskillGd anil incapable 
of teaching.'' In his preface to the Larger 
Catechism he in.siht,s that it is the duty of the 
father of each liouscliold at Ica.st once a week to 
question his children and Hcrvanla in this 
CnLucliism Lulhor tlui.s is tho pioneer of 
Proto'jtnut houHchold instruction m religious 
subjects Luther'.s ITynnis, in the collection 
known as (rnislUchcs OcsauQhuch (1525), con- 
tainmp tliirty-Lwo liyiniis, of which twenty- 
four wcic by Lullioi, was composed for tlio use 
of .sp,liooll)oy.s ns elionsteis. Ills hymn hegin- 
iiiiig Liiijcste Uioo wiser Golt is a ChiisLian 
classKi for both chiidrcii and a dulls Liillier 
is of piofouiul sigiuficaneo in ]iis iiiHisUnicc on 
tho educational and roligious iiosdbilitn^s of 
family hfo, and tho idea of the good lioiiHowife 
and good men of the luiuye, ami goofl ho use 
govei union t with rrotcstaiil religious trniniiig 
has sunk into the Gciinan coiLSciouiuiess ns 
one of Lho great traditions of LuLliernii iiifluenee. 

Luther's piincipal woilw bearing directly on 
schools and education are Uio LcHcr to the 
s nnd Aldermen of all the Cities in 2fe/ifl// 
of Chnstian Schooh (1524), and tho Sermon on 
the Duty of Sending C/u7rirni to School (1530). 
Uo ndvocatCH llui ncccsaily of acliools foi 
religion and for supplying preachers, jurists, 
Kciibes, physicians, HchoolinaNtora, ai well iia 
riilcis. But ho would have all children, hoys 
and girls, go to school for an hour or two a 
day, and still leave them time to barn to 
do bufline&s work and housework as well 
So ncce-ssary ia schooling that Luther ndvocnled 
compulsion "For if magistrates may com- 
pel Ihciv Htuuly Bubjeela U) haudb muakot and 
pike in war, how much more should they oomiiel 
subjects to keep their children at school. For 
there ia a worso war to be waged with the dm il, 
who is busied secretly thus to iinpovcriBli towna 
and principality through Lho absence of edu- 
cation " Tlioieforo magistrates should bo 
warned to keep nil aiiilabb boys at school 
" To give money foi this purpose is, rightly 
apeaking, to gwe money Ce cUurchca. Tina 
is not releasing souls from purgatory; it is 
pi eventing souls from going aiiywhero but to 
04 
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hcnven.” Unt liUthar dors not only haso his 
[iigumcnlH for the need of acIiooIh oh rcligioiia 
groiiinls, for ho Ray^i, '‘Were thcic iioithor sonl, 
nor heaven, nor Jicll, it would bo Rlill nccc.Hsary 
to have HelioolH foi llio Hake of aiTair.i lioro 
below,” ami ngaiii, " The highest W’olfiiro, 
anfety and power of a oily coJiai.slR in able, 
learned, witte, upright, cultiyalcd ciLi^cim, who 
can Hccuio, pie, hoi* vo and utilize evciy Irensiiio 
and advnnlugo,” Kdiicalion, nodordingly, wm 
conceived by him on nn ('hkcmUiiiI pn'paialion 
for the ordinal y diilioa of life in the home, voea- 
tioii, civio life, and the church. It in not aiir- 
pi'ising, then, to find how highly Luther appre- 
ciates tlio flcrvicea of the teaoiici. In one 
of hiR Hcriiiona lie snya i A diligent devoted 
school'teaclier, who faithfully trainannd teaches 
boys can iicvei receive an ndcc|unte roward, 
and no money is HiifRcicnt to pay Llio debt you 
owe Inin " He Hays claowherfi, "If I were not 
a prone her, there is no other calling on earth I 
would havo rather than that of nchcolmtistcr. 
Wq mnat nob consider how the woiUl eat coma 
it and rewards it, but how God looks upon it." 
Lntlicr recognizes tlir dlHCipliunry value of 
teaching on tlio schoolmnstoi hiin.self, and Hay.s 
he would wisli to see nil prenchers go through 
the ci^pcricucc of aelioolmaHtering beforo tak- 
ing up that office. " When one hns taught 
about ten year.s, then ho can give up tcaclniig 
with a good eoiwcioiice " 

Luther ndvucalGs l.hn learning of Lhn classical 
languages. God has not eaiiacd the Scrii)tiirc.s 
to bn W'l'ittrn in He lire w and Gieek in vain 
Where thoao liiiignagrs floiiriah, the power of 
tJiQ prince of darkness will be desLioyed, and the 
glosses of seholaHtics become useless. Lan- 
guages arc best Icaiiird by practico Wo learn 
tlio veinacular from oral speech at home, in 
the inarlcol, and in the pulpit belter than 
through books. Gininmatical knowledge is 
important, bub the knowledge of subjeot 
matter la e.iaontial, and parLiciilaily in the 
tcnclicr. Matliomatica .should be taught at 
the university stage. Luther combated as- 
trology, pointing oub limb E.sau and Jacob were 
born nudor the same coiiatollation, and yet 
were so dissimilar iii i]i 3 po. 9 ition. llistory is 
an impel tun t study, teaching iia through 
examples and illustrations. What philosophy, 
founded on rcASOii, discloses as helpful to noble 
living, Imtory shows foibh in living example. 
Out of stones a 11(1 histoiics, nearly all laws, arts, 
and oxamples of wisdom, comfort, fear, atrength, 
courngc, iiiHlrnction auBo. Luther urges the 
study of dialcDlic, as showing order and 
icason, and the grounds of forming judgments. 
Rhetoric should be studied, so that we may bo 
offeclivo in pulling ]ioiiila to others Dialectic, 
ho says, is proper to the reason; rhetoric ns an 
influence on tlio will. Music is a beautiful, 
noble gift of God, near in its educative position 
to theology " Unless a aclioolraaster sings," 
says Luther, " I tliink little of him." It hns 
been claimed for Luther that he supported 


nature study. For ho argued that "iioiij wo 
look forward to attain the knowledge again of 
the created Avorld, which was lost by Adam's 
Frill. Now we regard moio rightly the crea- 
tures of God than we did iii the old religion." 
As to pliysical oxor(5iacs^ Luther says " These 
two cxeicises and pastimes please me best of 
all, viz. miHio and Ihe tournament with fenc- 
ing,^ wre.itling, eto The foimcr chives away 
anxiety from the heart and gloomy though la. 
The latter renders the limbs of the body 
elegant, fib, and well-proportioned, and keeps 
it in health and elasticity, etc." 

Lilt her tliug toil eh ca on ninny pomta of edu- 
cational theory and practice Alf liia education 
is suboulimitc to the icligioua motifs yet ifc 
includes the gieatcjst qiicatioiia, religious teach- 
ing, family education^ the vciiiaculnr. As the 
translator of the Scrip tnres into German, the 
writer of the Gciman Catechism, the wiitor of 
German hymns, and, in piirsuanco of the.sn aims, 
the teacher and tiamer of his own children, 
Luther stands out as the Prophet of Geman 
pojmlar education^ and the inspiier of princes 
and magistrate.^ m iho erection of popular 
schocjls His sympathotio attraction to teach- 
ing is shown by his words i " Let no man 
think himself so iiiLolligcnt that he can despise 
children's play. When OlirisL wished to teach 
man, lie had to befeome a man If we aio to 
train children, then we mush become children 
with I hem " F. W. 
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ten itnd Ailsscrvngan (Laiigofiflalza. 1688.) 

ICqstlin, J. Martin LiUheTf h\a Life and TForA.. (Now 
York, 1603,) 

Paintnii, F. V. N, Lvther on irdiicflaon. (Pliilndolphia, 
1660 ) 

SciiiLLEn. M. Lviher U&er c/in^rhc/iB Ktndcrzuchf, 
2d cd (Fi’ftnkfortpa -M , 1651,) 

Bohmid, 1C A GeachtcMo der EniehunOi Vol, 11, Ft, 2. 
(.SLulL|!iLrt, 1660) 

SoiIDMANN, J Co. Jtfnrfi'n Lvihera Pfldagooieeha 
Schri/ien Contnlns nn Iiitroduolion (Wion iind 
LoIpziH, IHB'l.) , ^ , 

Wacb, IIeniiy, niul UnciiiiBiM, C, A. Luther s Primaru 
TForAa (IaiikIoii, ISOO.) 


LUTHERAN CHURCH AND EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES. — Certain eccle- 
sinslical bodies, because of their attibiidD toward 
public education and their belief in paiochinl 
aystems of cohools, deserve special notice. 
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Among the Protestnnfc denominational the 
Lutheran ia the most conspicuoua of these 

Historical Development — When the Ger- 
mans began to acUlo in America in larger num^ 
bera during the eighteenth century, they at once 
provided for tho acKooUng oE tluiir childcGii. 
Every Gorman sect had its parochial achoola. 
Whorevor a community orocLed a houso of wor- 
ahipi ifc Immediately also established a aohool. 
Tho miniBtcra were frequently the school toacli- 
ors. Some achools had professional teachers, 
who had como over from Europe, and aomo of 
these were men d{ a superior education, \tfhQ 
soon becamo the leading spirits of tlicir colonics, 
ns John Ulmer in Maine, who led the German 
soldiers in the siege of Louiaburg. Tho Palatine 
Bohoolmaatcr, John Thomas Schley, who was the 
mainstay of school, church, and community m 
Frederick, Md., Holzklo m Viigmia, Arndt in 
North Cniolina, and above nil Prnnz Daniel 
Pastoriua, tho scholar and leader oE Gciman- 
town, were other eminent pioneer tcaohers. 
The Swedish Lnthornn congregation nt Chiia- 
tiama in 1G90 had a school and a teacher. In the 
insLrnobions given in 1740 to M Aorclius, aa 
"Pi'opst" of tho Swedish Lutheran Chuioh in 
America, he was enjoined : As soon aftei hia 
arrival m America as lie might familiauze him- 
aelf with conditions there, lie should cndcavoi 
to institute a school for cliildicn in each con- 
gregation 

Tho aclivitiea of tho Lutheran and of other 
German leligioua bodies la summnrixed iu the 
Ills Ion cal sections of tho article on PennsyL 
vanm (See also Geuman Influence on 
Aweiucan Education.) The Lutheran was 
the most important of tliesc Gciman hccls. 
Their activity lias been continuous 11. M 
Muchlcnbcrg and Schlatter, Kiinzc, Ilclmiitli, 
and Schmidt, who bad onco been students of 
Franokc at Halle, did much to iinpiovc the 
cause of parochial schools At tho nrst meet- 
ing of tho Minis teriiim of Pennsylvania (1748), 
Brunnholt/! made a full icpoit on "The Condi- 
tion of the Schools " In 1750 flourishing 
achools arc rrniortod in all the congrcgatioiia 
except ono In 1705 tho steps taken by the 
Assembly toward the introduction of "fiee 
sclioola " moused tho fears of the Minis tcriiim 
that Its parochial achools might suffei injury 
thereby, and a committee was appointed to 
addicss a pclilion to the Assembly on tho 
subject. Ill 1804, 26 congregatioiia report 80 
achools; in 1813, 104 schools aio reported 
by 52 pastoia; in 1820, 200 parochial achools 
in 8i congicgaLiuiia Tho American public 
school system m couiac of time gradually 
absorbed the paiocliial schools of the older 
German chiirchcd in the East Still, up to 
tlic third quarter of the century, many 
excellent parochial achools arc found in tho 
Miniatorium of Pennsylvania and New York. 
The mothci congregation, St Mielmel's nnd 
Zion's, m Philadelphia, was particularly active 
in this field. In 1744 John F. Vigera, an excel- 


lent teacher, is mentioned ns its schoolmnatcr. 
In 1761 the aclioolliouac on Cherry Street was 
opened. In 1800 the congregation liad four 
Bclioola, with 250 children In 1870 the con- 
gregation had about 1000 children in its pnro- 
chiol achools in difToiciit parts of the city 
Among tho aehoolinasters weie Schmaiik, liana, 
Lang, Schnabel. In the New York Minia- 
tenuin the numbei of parochial schools is 
considerably laiger in jironoi tioii than in Ponn^ 
Hvlvania The sciioiis (lifficulty with which 
Llie parochial school systciu lind to con Lend in 
tbcac two oklcal ayuoda la the lack of a leachcis' 
seminary. In 1871 a society was organized in 
New Yoik for tho founding of such an iiiatitii- 
tion, but the plan fiiinlly fnilcd from lack of 
proper support. 

Development of Present System — The 
Lutheran parochial scliool system rcaciicd its 
greatest dcvclopiiienl in America in the Nortli 
Central states within the congiegalioufl alfih- 
ated wth tho Lutlician synods of Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, and Iowa. A twofold purpose 
actuated the mombera of Dus chuich in round- 
ing and maintaining pniochial schools, first, 
the desire to bring up their children in tlic 
faith of their clmrcli, and second, ilio wisli to 
maintain and transmit Llicir moLlicr tongue 
and German oulturc Schools were bborcfoic 
organized, if possible, in every congrcgiition or 
parish, and it was coiisideicd n fuiielioii incum- 
bent on tho jmstor to kuid in the cslablishnicnt 
of acluKilfl within Ins parish, and not only to 
supui 111 tend, but also, cii'ouiiisLiinces not allow- 
ing the a[ipoiiUmcul of a piofessional teacher, 
to impart ins I ruction Inin self 

The individual congrcgnlioii owns its paio- 
cliial school and controls it thioiigh a school 
boaul elected by tlic coiigicgalion, of which 
the pastor as a rule ia an co; oj)icio member 
The teachers arc iisiialL' called by the coiigicga- 
tiona without a time limit and with a fixed 
salaiy Tlicy also servo aa orfrumslH and iiiufii- 
cal diicctois of Die coiigicgalion. The finan- 
cial cxpcnaca of the school arc covered by fixed 
nnd graded tuition out of the congregation treas- 
ury or by voluntary contribution The fachool 
year comprises from thirty-fivo to foity-eiglit 
weeks, with holidays and summer vacations. In 
schools where several teachers are employed, 
the curriculum follows as far ns possible that 
oE tho public schools, the aim being to equal the 
course of the sevcntli grade in the public schools. 
Male teachers arc employed almost exclusively. 
In some schools the primal y departnicnL is in 
□liargo of a lady tcaclicr. l^omc coiigrcgalionB 
maintain a parocliiiLl school during Liic sii miner 
inonths or only on Saturdays, insLinclion being 
given as a rule only in religion and Genii an, tho 
cluUlreu allciuling the public sgIiqoIh during the 
rciiiamdei^ of the school yeoi Courflcs of study 
for the dilTorciii grades have been publislictl, 
compriaiiig instruction in icligion, Englisli, 
German, arithmetic, history, geography, sing- 
ing, drawing The tcaolicrs of each synodical 
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district/ hold rcRulai monthly or quarterly con- 
foTcncca or inatiLutcflj and alao n yearly general 
toiiDiicrfl' nioeting. 

Since IflQO tlio MiRaoiiii synod publislira the 
Jjiiihen&chG Schulblallj a monfclilyj edited by Llio 
faculty of the Addismi Tcaclipra’ iSciniimry and 
piiblialied nb St Louia, Mo. In 1870 the Wis- 
Goiisiii synod began lo publiHli the LidAcn'ac/te 
Schuheiiun^ii edited by Dr. E. W, A NoLz, 
Watertown, Wifl., till 1894, ami by the faculty 
of the Martin Lutiici College, Now Ulin, Minn,, 
till 1005. 

In Older to supply well educated and trained 
tcachoi'fl who should be in close touch witli the 
inkcvc.st9 of the Lutheran Cliiirch, laithernn 
normal scliools weic established Pioneer work 
along this line was done by the Mi.'isouri synod. 

As tlio number of parochial aclioola and interest 
in good .school "3 grew, aevcral Lutheran ay nods 
cstablialicd and maintained noiiiml schools, 
cither independent of oi in connection with 
other cducationai institutions Tlicsc '' tcacli- 
era' seminarica ** combine certain features of 
the German typo of LekrerseminaT with the 
educational ayatem obUiiiing in our American 
normal schools. The full course in the picpara- 
toiy and in the scininaiy dcpaitmoiilH embraces 
five 01 si>c years. 

In 1890 the paiochial scliool ciurslion bccamo 
a leading political inhuc hi Wisconsin and in 
Illfiiois. Tlin IcgisJatiue ot Wiscorisiii at the 
fiossion in 1880 cnaetetl the BO-callcd "Bennett 
Law " (so named from the member who intio- 
diicod the bill), cli 519 of tho Lawa of Wis- 
coiiBin, wliioh Jiad been passed without tlio 
knowlctlgo of those most mtevcalctl ngnmst 
it. Tho chief provisions wcic: Coinpulsory 
at tendance of tlie cliikl for a period not less 
than twelve noi more than twenty-four weeks 
in each year, to bo fixed annually, in advance 
of Sopb. 1, by tho school board in each 
district or city; tliat such attondance should 
be consccutlvo during such portion of tho com- 
pulsory period as the boaid sliould determine* 
while cxciiao for non-attendance was rcquirecl 
to be made out to the satisfaetioii of that 
boaid as tho solo and final judge; and con- 
cluded theac provisions with the following 
SGOtioii. ''No school shall be regarded as a 
school under this act, unless there shall bo 
taught therein iia paib of the elementary educa- 
tion of clulilrcn, reading, wilting, arithmetic, and 
United Stales histoiy m the English language.^' 
Horo the statute confessedly denounced as no 
school within Us purview any private school 
which did not conform Lo these requirements. 
Tills Icgislalioii asserted ns fundamental doc- 
trine, first, the right of a public authority to 
piesoiibc tho courso and subjects of jiistruction 
in flclioola maintained as purely private catab- 
llshmcnta, without public cost, by parents who 
seek to educate their children aftci tho dic- 
tates of conacicncc, and, secondly, tho right 
of the State to intervene between any paicnb 
and oliild, and, in loco parcntwjn, to assume and 
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control the education of all children A bit- 
ter political controversy arose The Luthei ans, 
ivJio had BBO jparochml schools with 29,000 
pupils III WiaconBiu, and Uic Roman Cathohea, 
with equally large iiitercata luvolvcdj vigorously 
protested against this law as interfering with 
parental relation, personal liberty, and matters 
of conscience. In the clcclion of 1892 the 
party that had passed the law was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated and the law was repcnlecl. A 
coinpiilaory attendance law was then biouglit 
foith, which has since given general satisfac- 
tion {LxtlhoiBche SchvlzGitung^ Vol XII IT., 
and The Forum, Voh XII, No 2; W E. Vilns, 
The Bcnnell Law in Wiscomin) 

At the World's Fair at St Louis 400 male 
and 37 leinalo tcaclicis of tho Missouri 
synod made an exhibit of the work of their 
])arochial school pupils in English language. 
United States histoiy, geogiapliy, arithmetic, 
religion, Gci man language, physiology, zoology, 
botany, general history^ pciiinanship in Eng- 
lish and German, drawing The exhibit was 
awarded a gold medal. The members of 
tho juiy for elemental y school worlc stated 
that the written worlc m tills synodical exhibit 
was iinaurpassccl. As worthy of special merit 
the German language work was mentioned, 
and bho manner in which the two parallel lan- 
guages, English and Goiman, wore successfully 
taught and the di/ficiilfie^ overconio. The 
growtli and development of the paiochial 
schools witlnn the Missoiiii syiied was as 
follows' — 
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Lutheran pastors wlio went to Ohio in 1805 
and in the following years began at once to or- 
ganize parochial achoolB. In 1815 tlicro were 
twenty-one parish schools in that state; in 1817, 
forty-eight, m 1B19, fifty-seven. 

Present Status. — In the year 1910 the pa- 
rochial school work of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America compiiscd^ 4802 parish 
flchoolflj 3402 teachers, 244,108 pupils, which 
were distributed among the following synods, 
synodical conference: 2056 pariah sciiools, 
1380 teachers, 132,027 pupils; general council: 
604 parhsli schools, 748 teachers, 20,688 pupils; 
general synod: 30 parish Bchools, 3 teachers, 
1100 piipi/a; I ndeperulenfc synods.^ 1577 parish 
sciiools, 1366 teachers, 85,583 pupila. 

There aie acvcial normal Bclioola main- 
tained by Lutheran synods in the United States. 
In 1851 tho Missouri synod founded a teach- 
ers* seminary in Milwaukee, Wis., which was 
transfeired to Addison, III , in 1864, During 
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the past twenty years, 710 tcachcra linvo been 
educated there Following are the Lutheran 
normal achoola m America; Toaohcia* Soini' 
nnry, Addison, 111., H instructore,^ 175 
students, 0 clnssoa, Tencheia^ Sciiunaiyi 
Seward, Neb, 8 instriiotois, 117 atiidenls; 
Martin Luther College, New Him, Minn , 8 
prolcasora, 118 fitudenta, Liithcmii Normal 
School, Sioux Falla, S D , B inatiuctma, 1'17 
fitudenta, Lufclieian NormnI School, Madison, 
Minn, 182 students, 0 toacherflj Tnachoifl' 
Seminal y, liVoodvilla Ohio, 7l aludnits, D 
toaohera; Warthurg Tcnchera* Soniiimry, Wa- 
vciiy, la., 04 sbudenta, S teachers 
Higher Education — No other church, in 
proportion to its membership and resources, 
has cstabVialicd so inairy eoncgcB tiTiil Bmin- 
Jiarica m the United Slates na the Luther an 
Church. The Lutheran cdiicationnl institu- 
tiona number 120, having property valued 
at S9j007,a00, endowmenta amounting to 
83,104,200, with 505,110 volumes in their 
libraiica, employing 1049 profesaora, having 
10,731 atudciita. 


Theoloqital 20, with property 

valued at §2,100,300, endowments amounting 
to $1,100,100, having 103,420 volumns in their 
libiftricP, cmployinR 92 profossorft, and having 
1144 atiidcntf?. 

AcaiUmies^ 53; value of property, 81,907,000; 
amounts ol endowment, $00,500 ; vnlumra in li- 
braries, 50,010; profcNsorH, 382, htudents, 0730. 

/-Kcdi’cs' Colleges and »SEciiiiiittncs, 8 ; value of prop^ 
crly, 3700,000, amount of cndowinenb, $1000; 
volumes in libiaiie.s, 4850; piorcsiiorH, l&l; slu^ 
dents, 927 

Colleges^ 30, with property valued at S4, 804, 500; 
nmoiiut of Piuli) WHICH Ls, 51,900,00()i volunica in 
libraries, 277,230; Ginjiloying 471 professors and 
having 4050 sbudenta in college dopnrtinents and 
2999 iituAcftts \w r>thn depwvUTieuV.a . T' ho impi- 
ity of the Gollcges aro open to both sexes But 
there aio a few inatiLulioim devoted cxoliisively 
to the higher education of women The two ohh 
c.st Lutheran Colleges in Ameiicn are PoiinayU 
vMua Gollcgo, Getlysbuig, Fa,, [ounded m 1832. 
and Concordia College, Ft Wayne, Ind., founded 
in 1830. W. N. 
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Ro/orcncc<] ; — 

Lutheran Churrh A/«iflnac, Phllndclphin, Pa. 

Lutheran Ci/chjmUa. 

Special liepart of the CVnaus flnrcau on IJenhea, 

JUOD (7i>vcriiiiimii pruiliiifi offica 

1010), n|) :i5l, aSH. 300. 303, 307, 370, 372, 3lil, 
380, 301, 305 

LUXEMBURG EDUCATION IN. —The 
Graiul Duchy of LuxcinbiirR roinpriHos an area 
of aliout 1000 Hfiiiai’R miles on the oust Aide of 
tbo Hill lie, and a poinilaiion of 2'i0,i')00 (IDO/i). 
The religion of the state is Roman Catholic; 
but liberty of conacioiicc is respected, and the 
few (ligsciiticnts, about 2209 Pro tea Inn ts, 1200 
Jews, and 240 mcmbcis of othci Hects, aic pro- 
tected in all lights and privilegoa In the 
eleventh century a county oi earldom within 
the Gcimaii Umpire, Luxemburg was con-’ 
stunted a giand duchy in 1054, and during the 
five centuries following, the soveicigiity over 
tlio atnto was determined by the course of 
empire in central and western Europe. In the 
Inttei part of the fifteenth century Luxemburg 
was a i)os.sossion of the House of Austiin, nflor 
the (luabh of Charles V the country was ceded 
to Spain; it came again iiiidcr Austrian do- 
million at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and during tlicwars of the Ilevolulionwna 
annexed to France The congrcaa of Vienna 
assigned the giaml ducliy to Lho King of 
the Nebhoil anils, a relation broken up bv the 
revolt of Jfi30, but rcstoied in 1039; Iinnlly by 
the licaty of London, 1067, the grand duchy 
was (leclared neutral territoiy, and at the death 
of the King of the Netherlands in 1890, by 
icascfi of fclio iS'alic law its control passccl 6o 
Adolph, Duke of Nassau 

The ediicalioiml histoiy of the country prior 
to 1B39 is identified w\l\\ that of the states 
with which it has been successively united 

Dy the constitution of the giand duchy 
(bearing date Oct. 17, 1808), public cdiica- 
Liou IS placed under the general supervision of 
the govern mouL and is icgulatcd by legislative 
acts and by omcial deciecs emanating fiom 
the Grand Duke. Primary education foiins a 
department m the Ministry of the Interior 
undci the cliargo of a Dirccfcoi -General, who is 
assisted by a Council of Publio Instruction and n 
permanent committee formed from the incmhcrs 
of the council 

The syfitem of primary cclu cation is based 
upon the law of July 20, 1813. Subsequent 
modifying laws aio? the laws of July 20, 1800, 
July 0, 1870, Jan. 2, 1870, providing better 
comlitiona foi loaohors; tho law of Apr 23, 
1878, pertaining to the catabliahmoiit of higher 
primaiy Bchooig, and laws of Apr. 20, 1881, and 
of July 0, 1898, applicablo to blio entire syslom. 

Every coinniiinc (city or rural) is icquircd 
Lo establish one or more schools according to 
the populatron, and provide tho suitablo sites 
and buildings From tho first tlio State lias 
borne part of the current expenses of the 
sehools, and by ducal order of May 23, 1907, 


the nunimum amount of this aid is placed at 
40 per cent of the salary assured to a teacher 
by tlio commune. The law of 1881 mndo 
inimary inatruction oblignloiy foi jiiJ cinJdiei) 
from the ages of six to twelve yoaia Under 
eel tain conditions excmplioii may bo claimed 
foi a child at ten years of ago, and communes 
may also extend the compulsory pciiod to 
thirteen yoaia of age. The primary schools are 
not free, the local cxpciiso foi their mainlcunnco 
being borne by the coinmunnl tvensiiry and 
tuition fees in fixed proportion; the fees arc, 
however, I'cinittcd m ease of need and the 
amount met by increase m the communal ap- 
piopriation. 

The com sc of studj’^ for pi unary schools pie- 
acribed by law includes; religion and morals, 
Gornmn language and French language, aiith- 
metio, with tlic system of weights and mens- 
iiics, elements of gcogiaphy and of natural 
hiatory, singing, and foi girls, ncedlcwoik 
This piograin may be extended to include clc- 
nicnlary sciences, piij^sicnl and natural, linear 
drawing, bookkeeping, and gymnastics. 

The law of 1843 rcquiicil that the icligioua 
11 13 true Lion in the schools should bo given by the 
clergy of the icapectivc dcuoininaliona, butaub- 
acqueiit laws pi o vide that the sub] cot moy be 
taught by the legulnr teachers with the con- 
sent of the local authorities and undci the 
diroclion of the clergy 

Tho Diiccloi'-Geiipial of iiriiTmiw education is 
appointed by tho Grand Duke, as arc all the chief 
ofiiciala of the service The adviaoiy council 
conshsts of the bishop, three appointed member s, 
the jiispectoia of priinftiy schools, and the 
director of the normal school. The govei nmciit 
Inspcclois for this SCI vice arc a piincipnl in- 
spector and one inspector for cacli of the six 
divisions (arrondissemenls) of the duehy Tho 
salary of the principal inspectors ranges fiom 
63GO to 5050 fis. (S1072 to §1130), that of the 
fiubordinntc inspccLois fiom 3526 to 3825 fis. 
(S705 to S7G5). Tho local Bupervision of 
schools is intrusted to coimnittecB consisting 
111 each case of the bourgemeslrc (mayor), the 
our6, and one or more members of the civil 
council (elective) according to the population, 

Teachers are appointed by the communal 
authorities, acting in concert; with the inspector 
andwitli tho approval of the Direclor-Gonernl 
Candidates for appointment must have a 
tcncliQi's certificate (brevet dc ca-paciU) from 
the Council of Public Instruction, and tostU 
inonials of cliaractcr fiom the local authorities 
The certificate of the lowest order entitles the 
holder to temporary appoiatment; pcimanent 
appointment can only be obtained nftei five 
ynars' excellence and special^ cxaininiition. 
The teaching force is claeaificd in four grades 
with Balaries foi lay tcachcra langing by legular 
increments from 1200 to 2100 frs. (S240 to 
S120) for men, from 1000 to 1500 fra. (S200 to 
$300) for women. Lay tcnehcra may also have 
the right to a residence or a money equivalent, 
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at least 250 fra annunlly After five yeare’ 
service male toaBhers receive an additioiml sum 
of 100 fra. from the State, which riSDs by periodN 
cnl inorcases to a maximum of 800 frs, after 
thirty years' service, The salaries of women 
tcaoliera are supplemented in the same way by 
mcreniQiita langing from 75 frs. to 000 frs. 

Communes aio authaiizcd to establish higher 
primB-Tv flcUoolB to which pupils may be admitted 
at twelve years of ago for n course of two or 
thrcD ycara' ihiration, Tho tcachetB of the 
lughci primary flohoois must be graduates of n 
seaondary school, z.o. gymnasium or tho higher 
industrial and commercial school. Comniiinefl 
may also maintain infant schools (school 
gtti’clons) for children under soliool age and con- 
tinuation schools (held m the evening or on 
tJuncUy) for adults 

Tho department of primary education includes 
tho atato normal school, which was catablisUod 
in 1817 It IS organized in two separnto scc- 
Uohb, one for young men, the other for young 
women; tho former arc day students only. 
The govcrniBDi^l ofTeta thiity scholniBhipa for 
young men and fiftcon for young women, which 
cover the expense in tins insiitiilion Tho 
numbc] of primary soliools is adequate for tho 
needs of the population, and prae lie ally all 
ohildron in the grand duchy reccivo elementary 
instruction The latest statistics pertaining 
to this department arc as follows — 


STiVTISTICa OP PUBLIC PEIMATIY SCHOOLS, 
1008 
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According to the latest olTicLal atatistica 
(IDOfl), the aaniml cxpemlitiirc foi primary 
education amounted to l,771,82^t fiimca 
(S3 5 '1,304.80). Of tins total 1,548,318 franca 
(5309,6(13 00), or B7^ per coni, was for tho 
ordinary primary acJiools, 

In addUioii to the achooU above considered, 

' Of this totni 4.10 wpro lor tncni 3DD for womoii. 
Thoy nra evcninR and Salibatli day cUflWfa, lasting about 
fivQ mantfia ii\ tUa ycur, in lUo cnao of tUo clnaeca for 
womoii thp courses ncrlam very generally to Llio domca- 
lic arts, in thoso lor men, drawing la almost always 
IV pTonoiiDcod fcnluro 


the (State mniti tains an inalitutc for dcaf-miitofl 
an insliLule for the blind nt Berbourg, and one 
for the fccblc'miiulcrl at Ilctzdorf. 

Higher Education. — The i ns litii Lions for 
higher education in Luxemburg dnlo from a 
law of July 23, 1848; but have been modified 
by fluhacf^uciit laws. The moat important of 
tiicBC iiifltitulions is the Atlieiicum of Liixein- 
hurg, comprising n gymiiaBiuin (claaaicnl school) 
and a school of commerce and industry. The 
latter, which wiia ongiunUy a Bcclioii of the 
gymnrBium, was sepiirntcly oigniiizod by a law 
of Mnv 26, 1802. There arc alBO Rynmnsia nt 
Dichii'ch and EcJitcrnacIi, wliich wtu'c formerly 
of inferior grade (progynuiaBia), but received 
conijphto organizalioii by law of 1000, winch 
provided also for the addition of indiisLiifil 
sections. 

The gymnasia arc clnssicnl acliools following 
German models ; a law of 1008 nrovided foi duil 
courses of instruclioii after tho sccoiul ycai, 
iillawiiig clioicG between the classical coutuc 
and a modern course coinpiisiiiglivinglangungos 
nnd Bcicncc. Pupils arc tvdiuiltcd to the lowest 
claas of the gyinimsia proper or to the indiiaLniil 
BDctions nt twelve years of ago Tlic couisc of 
instiuctioa occupies six ycais. 

For tcclmical education there is a school of 
coinmcrco and industry at Eacli-sm'-l'AIzcLtc, 
dating from a law of June 1C, 1001, mid a 
school for arlisaiiM aiithoiiml by a law of 
Mar. Id, 1800 ; oIho a school of ngiiciilturo 
with nn cxpeumciit atiUinu at Ettclbruck, 
cicnted by law of I'Vh 28j 1883. 

The charge for tuiUou in the gyinunBia vaugcB 
from forty francs to sixty frnnes jipr niimiin. 
In the school for artisans fees arc limiiDd to 
foity franca a ycarj and arc often i emitted. 

Thu state nppropnalions for tlieso higher 
institutions are nclministcicd by the dircctor- 
gcncral of finances, niul llicir internal affaira by 
special committees, appointed, as nie the direc- 
tors and professors, hy the Grnnrl Duke 
Tlifi Luxemburg Atlicncum in 1008 re gis tercel 
493 stiidcnta in tlic gymnasium and dOO in the 
indusLiial school; the gymuaaium of DiekircU 
tho snmo year had IfiO atudciila in llie classical, 
aad 60 lu the modern Bcction 
The course of inatiuctioii in the gyiiinnsiuin 
picparcs for the examination leading to the 
diploma for profcssoi.s of sccoiulaiy education, 
and nho foi in atric illation in the uiiiveisilics 
of npjgliboimg countries, Luxemburg having 
no uiiivci'flily In 1010-1011 there wore fifty- 
nine students from the grand duchy logistercd 
in French uiiivoi.silioa, and sixty-onciii those of 
Gciinany The fine arts me foatcred liy the 
reigning family^ and tlio Conservatory of Music 
at Luxemburg la celebrated. A. T. S. 

Ro/erencea. — 

vliiiiiKijro officiel du Orand Dmhi da Luzembouro jjour- 
1010, 1011 (Liixomlnirff.) 

Ucluium an4 IJnflaad iMrludino ihe Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg (Lclpzia, IDIO ) 

Dtrifl’ioN, r UicfiDijiiajrff do (Iflll), a*Y. 

L\\xembo\irg. 
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/iapjjor^ o^niral swr Ta SitMalion de Vlnstritclion primaire 
((find le Orand D\ic!\6 de Luxembourg jiAiirfdiiJ 
I'AnnSe acolairfl, 1007^1008, ID09-1000, 

LYCEE. — Sco France, Education in, 
Lyceuai, Gymnaeium. 

LYCEUM M 9 VEMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES — Joaiah Holbrook (g.i; ), who eUrted 
tho lyccum movoinont at Mill bury, Mana , iu 
1820, stated its purpofica aa lollowa’ (1) Tho 
improvement of tho common achoola; ( 2 ) Lha 
formation of leoluro couiacB and the eatnbliBh- 
ment of claHses for the education of adults; and 
( 3 ) tJiB organization of librnrica and muaemns. 
Tho first purpose became the chief feature of 
the American Lyccum Association (gt/.). The 
chief outcome of the lyccum movonient per sc 
was the organi/^ation of lecture couises in man^ 
cities and towns and the establishment of li- 
briirioa Dy 1831 tlieic wore 000 towns in tho 
United States with local lyccum organizations. 
Detween 1825 and 1850 most of the publie 
lectures in the Country were under auck local 
organizations; and tliis feature of tho lycciim 
movement continued prominent down to 1880. 
Wendell Phillips, one of the caily lyceiiin lecfcm- 
ora, is aaid to have given his lecture on ''The 
Lost Arts” two thousand times before lyceum 
audiences, Lowell liiBlitute (i/.ti.) in Doslon 
nail the Brooklyn Institute {q a.), both of which 
grow out of tlio lyceum movement, aro still in 
cxistoiicc 

Many town libinrica were also formed by 
local lyceum asaociationa. The Mcrcantilo 
Library Assoointioii of Boston, composed of 
merchants and clorke in a local lyccum associa- 
tion^ uB well as the libraries of tho mccliauics 
institutes in maii^ Ameiican citica, and tho 
flociotica for bho difTuaioii of useful knowledgo 
iiitcrcatcd in Iccturo coursca and the catabliBh- 
meiit of libraries and museume, weic organized 
and clirecLcd by the men connected with_ tho 
American Lyceum Aesociatioii. In recent times 
this move incut has been replaced by the Chau' 
tail qua movement and the University Extension 
(qqv). In some respects public IcclunnB has be- 
come more closely allied with jiublio amusement 
than with education. At present lu tho United 
States there arc about 12,000 towns and ciLies 
oiganJzed as lyccum centers. More than 40 
lyccum bureaus fiirmsli specmlista who devote all 
or part of their timo to tliis purpose, more than 
750 of whom are oiganized with Llio International 
Lyccum Aflaociation, W, 8 . M. 

LYCURGUS. — Tho Spartan lawgivor to 
wiiom ia attribulcd tho rigorous Spaitaii con- 
Btitiition, lie is reputed to have lived in the 
nmth century u,g. Tb is, howovor, generally 
acGonlcd now that llio Spartan code was tho 
leaulb of laws and customs which had accu- 
mulated during con buries, and that Lycuigus 
was ft mythical personage It is clear that the 
constitution was not attributed to him until 


the end of the fifth century. Nor docs tho 
Spartan poet, Tyrtania, make mention of him 
It 6 ccins probable that LyciiTgos was a local 
heio or deity worshiped as the protector 
against wolves {Lyko-vorgos, wolf-rcpellcr), and 
that tho code was attributed to lum on the 
analogy of tho lawgivers of later limes 

Sco Gubece, Ancient 

Reference { — 

Bvnr, J. B. HUhqf of Greece, (London, 1009.) 

LYON, MAM (1797-1810) —Founder of 
Mount Ifolyoko College and a pioneer in the 
cause of the inglicr education of women in the 
United States. Born at Buckland, Moss., she 
was largely self-educated, ns there were few 
opportunities m her girlhood for the secondary 
and higher education of women. This lack, 
together with a keen sense of the need, influ- 
enced her life and started her upon a career of 
educational reform that has given her ronk 
among the greatest wottigu America has pro- 
duced She attended tho district achoola in 
rural Ma^saclmsettE, and by the ago of sevon- 
tceii she WAS teaching in a common school near 
Shelburne Falls al a wage of seventy-five cents 
a week ” with board.” At the age of twenty 
she entered the Sandcison Academy al Ash- 
field, and during the next four years she alter- 
nately taught in the common soliools and con- 
tinued her studies at the Sanderson and 
Ainliorat academies In 1821 she entered the 
higlior school for girls conducted by Joseph 
Emoraou (q a.) at By field, and the next yeai she 
was an assistant teacher in Sanderson Academy, 
Duung 1824 and 1825 she taught part of each 
year in Adams Academy at Derry, N,H.. and 
puisucd courses of study for tho remainclcr of 
tho time at Amlicist College and Ihe Rensselaer 
Institute 

From 1820 to 1828 she continued her teach- 
ing during the winter at Sandcison Aendemv 
and during tlw aiimmcr at Adams Academy, 
which at this lime was undci the direction of 
Mrs. Zilpah Grant Banister {q.v ), one of Mias 
Lyon’s teachers in Joseph Emerson’s school 
at By field In 182B Mis Daniater organized 
a scmumiy at Ipawich, Mass , and cluring the 
next two years Miss Lyon taught in the 
Ipswich Seminary during the summei and tank 
charge of a '‘select aohool " at Buckland, 
Mass., during tho winter Site became vice- 
principal of bho Ipswich Seminary in 1830, 
and during the next four years gave all her 
timo to this institution 

Tho "Bclcot” winter sohool at Buakland 
was in a sense tho germ of Mount Holyoke 
Her school was the resort of many girls wJio 
had been, or who expected to become, teachoi’s 
EMpensca weio made as low as posaifclc. Tui- 
tion was a quarter, and board was ob- 
tnined at latcs ranging from $1 to $1,26 a 
week The philanthropic side of the work 
appealed strongly to Miss Lyonj and when m 
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1834 tho Ipswich Seminary failed iu it*) o (Torts 
to accura an coclowmoiit, alic decided to cnhsb 
the iiitcrcafc of puhlic-apiriled people in tho 
Giiclowmeht of a Bominary for iho higlirr edu- 
cation of women. She accured the cooper n- 
tion of a committee of prominent men, and n 
call waa laauccl aiikiiig for one Hiouaantl doHnra 
to fiiiancQ tlio raising of Llio fuiida for the or- 
ganisation and ciulowmont of the flcmiimry, 
Mlaa Lyon undertook to acciiro thia fund fiom 
woman Witiim two months tho thousand 
dollais Imd boon acoiircd. Her former dLudciUa. 
many of whom were now tcnchcra, contribiUcd 
a fourbii of the buiUj and tho women in and 
about Ipawiflh tho reat Mount Ilolyoko was 
chartaicd in 1830 and opened tho next year. 
(Seo MoUiQT HonyoKE ConiiBois ) 

During the twelve years (1837-1849) tliat 
Misa Lyon waa prcaident of tho Hciuinary, her 
work was difatinotly that of a piouceT. Her 
inatitiition was ridiculed and caricatured by 
tJie secular press of the country aa " a nb- 
fadory/' Vrotcatant nunnery/^ etc. lUit 
she had faith in her miaaion, and her appeal 
to the common aonao, tho iiitcIliRcnce, niul 
tho spirit of fair play/' ultimately LviuinpUeil. 
As one of her biopaphera writca, "Mary Lyon 
viewed Mount ifolyokc ns n plant for dovol- 
opinent, not of intcllftctual gymuaiita, but 
of enligh toned, uacfiil women " Cooperative 
Jiouaowork was madeafciitiiro of H»o flominary, 
and the life of the InBtitutiou waa inatlo thor- 
oiighly (lomocratio. ^ Sixty dollnia a year 
covered board and tuition, exclusive of cliaigca 
for fuel and light. She died at South Hadley, 
Miias.. on Maroh 5, 1949, and her roninins 
wore tnried on the grounds of tho iiiatitiition 
which flho had founded. Beyond a pamphlet 
on Female Ehtcaiion (1830), nud the circularH 
a luting tlio pm pose and clmraclcr of Mount 
Holyoko Seminary, Misa Lyon left no educa- 
tional publicatioiia. W, S M* 

See also Mount Holyoke Colleoe; Women, 
Hiuiieu Education ok, in tub United States. 

AflfereacoH ; — 

aii*cjimsT, Betii BnADPonu. TJw I4fo 0 / Jl/orw I/j/on, 
(LosUjd, 1010,) 

HitciicOCK, B Power of Christian Benevohneo dlua- 
trated 1 n. the Life and Zrflbors of Mary I/yon. (North- 
ampton, 1852.) 

Stow^ SAP All D //wfory of MqxiiiI HqIuqKq Senirtari/ 
Jirn'n^ tbe VitSI Half CcnlMry, (Spniiylicld, ifiS?,) 

LYONS, UNIVERSITY OF. ^ One of tho 
mo.ab recently catablishcd univeraitica in France. 
Although dcparbinonta and faculties arose dur- 
ing tho nineteenth century, they were not coii- 
eoudated into a uinveraiby until 1890. Tlio 
claim that a siuduna genemla existed at Lyons 
in the thirteenth century is denied by IlnBlulnll 
( l/niucrsitiea of Europe in the Middle Ages), nl- 
though there were undoubtedly very impoitaiib 
echoola there, Paoultica of soionco ancl loLtcra 
were established in 1809, but were again closed 
in 1810. Tho difTcrent faculties owed their 
origin in large measure to the public support and 


intcio'itof puli lie liodins, Jn iHIfl tho fftCilUy of 
flcicncr was estabbshed, and in the facility 
of letters A chair in law wax founded by Uie 
miiiiicipnl council AiuJ the chambor of com- 
merce^ in 1HG7 tho Kcolc hhre ile Droil was 
established, iiml Ijrcaino a. faculty in 1875 , 
Medical couiflcs wore givcUi in coinicclion witli 
the hoiipitals of tho inwu In 1820, and in 1831 
the Ecolc librc dc M^dccine was fouiulpd, and 111 
1811 this waa followed by tho locale pr6paTait}\re 
dc Jlfdiiccuic cl lie P/trirmacic The faculty was 
organiml in 1877. The University of Lvons 
has always adapted itself to tho needs and dc^ 
mandB of a cunwuorelal And iniluatrinl city, 
which on its ftiilo has always heen ready with 
its financial support. Tlicrc aronowfoiu fac- 
ulLica: la\Y, Bcicnce, WlteiH, lucdicmc aiul 
^)hn^macy; and two echnola; Ecolo dc Chivm 
tndmlTicJlc ai\d Ecole dc Tannoie. The enroll- 
ment iu 1910 Waa «922 (law, SfiS; medvemD, 
053, plinnnnoy, 148; Hcicnco, 511; Icttejs, 430) 
For the organization see Fhance, Education 

IN. 

MncVICAR, MALCOLM (1820-1004). — Nor- 
mal hrIvioI ptincipid ; wlucfttcd at ICuqx College 
and tho University of UocJiestcr, ho graduated 
from tlio latter iiistitiition in 1850. Ho was prin- 
cipal of the Bi'ockpoit CallcRiaLu Institutoj which 
afterwards hocamo tho Bi'ockport Normal Hcliool' 
priucipnl of tlio New York iStato Nornml School 
at Potadam, and principal of bliu Micliigaii SUlc 
Nouirnl Sohool at Ypuilaiiti. In 1889 ho bcpamo 
tho fir/Jfc clmijGolIor of MacMnslor University. 
Ho was tho invcntoc of tlui MacVicar tolhirian 
filobo and tho author of a popular 9«njH of tcxl- 
booliH on an thine tie, W. S* M. 

McCORMlCK THEOLOGICAL SEMI^ 
NARY^ CHICAGO, ILL, — An institution for 
the training of candidateg for the ministry under 
iho PreabytariftU CliUrcli in tlic U.W.A., foUiKicd 
originally m 1830 aa r. brancjiof Haaover College, 
removed to New Alliaiiy iu 1840, and 1850 Lo 
Chicago. The present namo was adopted in 
1800 Students are admitted on completing a 
xogular college coiirac. Tho ^Seminary olTcrs two 
three-year couraea leading to a diploma or tho 
B D. degree. 

McCOSH, JAMES (1811-1804). — Philoso- 
pher and educator, porn in Ayrslurc, and edu- 
cated at Glasgow and Edinburgh miivcrailips, 
In 1034 ho becama a miiiistci', and nssiated in 
establishing tho Free Church of HcoLland In 
1850 ho published Tho Method of DiviuP (lOv^ 
crnnicnl, physical and vioral, which led to his 
appointment aa profcaaor of Ionic and meta- 
physics at Quccids Uni vers Uy, BclfnBt. Iloro ho 
icmnined until 1808, playing an iinporUnt part 
in lliofloeial andphilanthrojuQ work of the town 
In 180 8 he was invited to becomo president of 
Tnuccton CoHcgo ( 7 ^), fin olTicc wliicii ho 
lielfl until 1888, when lie still continued liia 
connexion with tliu college aa professor of 
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philosophy McCloflh wrote numcroua phil- 
oaophioal worka, including; InsliiuLions of 
Ike Mind mduclively investigated (1800); An Jh- 
amimUoii of Mills Philosophy (1800) ; J^coUish 
Pkilosophy, Uibliographical and Ciitical (1874); 
Psychology of the Cognitive Powers (1380), 
Psychnlogy of the Motive Powers (1980); Realis- 
tic Philosophy defended (1887). Dr MoCoah 
lived nt iVincctoii until hia death on Nov. 10, 
1891. 


Rolotencofl ' — 

OnsiONii, A T.p nnd Hamilton, B, M. McCoali na a 
Teaclior of Philoaoiihy. Eduo. Itco , Vol IX, pp. 


122-1 a 1. 

SloaNb, W M 
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Life of Jafi\cs McCosh, 


(Now York, 


McELLIGOTT, JAMES NAPOLEON 
(1812-1806) —Textbook nil thor. lie studied 
at New Yovk Unweisity and v/aa pi'mcipnl of 
the School of Mcclmnics and Tindcsmcn in 
New York; bccnnic piesidcnt of the New Yoik 
Teacheva' ABSOCintiou lu 1849 and WRfi editor 
of the Teachers' Advocate. lie published many 
LextbookB on spclIinK, lending, giaaiinnr, clo- 
Gubioni and Latin. W S M, 

McGILL COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL, CANADA. — bounded by the 
will of the lion James McGill (d. 1813) nnd 
ohartored in 1821. Woik wns begun in 1820 
with [aeulLiea of aU.s and incdicinc nud waa 
cairied on for soiiie timeiindci great dilllcul Lice. 
Ill 1852 through tlio odoifca of floinc ciLizeiia of 
Montreal an amended chaiter wna secured; 
a faculty of law wns added lu 1852; a faculty ol 
applied acicncc wafi oiganizcd in 1878, although 
oiigincoring had been taught eince 1850; 
bhe faculty of agriculbiirc wns catablishcd in 
1007 The HuprcinQ authority of the univcr- 
flity iH veated in tho Crown with the Governor- 
gcneial of Canada as visitor The goveinora 
of the university aro tJic mcmboia of tho 
royal insLitiition for tho advancement of learn- 
ing and the jiicsident of the govern oi a is ex 
ojjicio (Jhancelior of the ITiiivciaity. The chief 
academic and adminiatiative cfRcer is the Prin- 
oinal With McGill arc affiliated a number of 
other institutions, e g. Macdonnkl College (g y.), 
McGill University College of British Columbia, 
Vancouvm, 11. C., and yjotoiia, B.C , Mount 
Allison and Acadia uuiveraiticfl, and several 
bhcologicah colleges Stiulenta in thc afTilmted 
instltii lions inn;y puraiio their studies either 
wholly thoio or in nait in the aniliated colleges 
and in pai L at Mociill, nnd icccivo then* degrees 
on parsing the cxaininationfl of McGill In 
1800 the Royal Victoria College foi Women 
wna cafcablifilicfl, providing opiiortunities foi 
lesidciiGQ and collcgo life for women, who arc 
admitted only to the aits couraes at McGill. 
Tina institution oilers courses iit arts and pure 
science, given by professors and lecturers of 
tho iiiiiversity The Btuclcnts of tliis college 
aro students of the university. All tlic usual 


university degrees are conferred by AfcGill 
on .properly matriculated students who have 
completed the requirements of tlicii com sea 
The total enrollment of students in 1911-1012 
in McGill University nnd the affiliated collegca 
ill Diitiflh Columbia was 2484 

McGUFFEY, WILLIAM HOLMES (1800- 
1873.) — Textbook author. He was graduated 
fiom Washington College, Ta , in 1826; was 
professor in Miami Univcisity (1820-IS30); 
president of Cincinnati College (1836-1830). 
president of Ohio University (1839-1843), and 
profcs' 3 or in the University of Virginia (1843- 
1873). lie wns the author of the widely used 
"Eolcctic^' leaders and other schoolbooks. 

W B M. 

McKEEN, JOSEPH (1757-1S07) —First 
president of Eowdoin C^ouegc. He was grad- 
uated from Daitmoiilh College in 1774, taught 
right years in the schools of Now Hampshire 
nnd tliree years in the academy at Andover, 
Mnaa lie was pastor of a church at Beverly, 
Maas , foi seventeen years, and president of 
Bowdoin College from 1801 to 1807. He ad- 
vocated the intioduotion of soiontific studies 
into the college course. W S, M. 

See Bowdoin CoLiiDOE. 

McKEEN, JOSEPH (1791-1856). — School 
super Lntcudent. For many years he was en- 
gaged in puldio nnd piivatc school work in New 
Yoik City, For ten years (1844-1854) lie was 
Bupcruitcndeut of the schooU of New Yoik 
City and for two ycaie was OBsocialed with 
B. S. Randall (g v ) ns assistant Hupcriiitenclcnl 
lie edited for some years the Teacher Advocate 
and wna one of the oiganizors of tlio New Yorli 
Tencliora' Asaocintion, and its pieaidont in 
184C W. S, M, 

McKENDREE COLLEGE, LEBANON, 
ILL — A coeducational inatitution foiindecl 
in 1828, and maintaining academic, collcgiatCj 
domestio science, ngricultine, expression, and 
music departments Students aio admitted 
from accredited high schools or by examination, 
Tho degrees of A B , B S , and B Mus. arc 
conferred hy the institution. TIic enrollment in 
1010-1911 was 279 in nil dcpartmeola, There 
is a teaching stall of seventeen members. 

McLEAN JOHN (1800-1880) —College 
president lie waa graduated from Princeton 
in 1310 and two yoara later from the Piincclon 
Tlicologicdl Semi nary, lie waa a profesBor at 
Princeton (1822-1864) and president of tho in- 
stitution (1864-1808). lie wioto School Sys- 
Lein oj New Jersey (1820) and History of the 
College of New Jersey (1877). W. 0. M. 

McMASTER UNIVERSITY, TORONTO, 
ONT. — A coeducational institution organizecl 
in 1887 under the auspicea of the Baptist 
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oburcIiDS of Onlnrio and Quebec The follow- 
ing eouyaofl Icadmg U Llieir rcajiccLive <U‘Rrei‘fl 
arc olTeied: arts, scicncf, and throlof^y .Stii- 
denis arcadnVated oui)nHamg tile maUicukCiou 
examination. Tlio enroll men L in lUII"-ll)li5 
wae 300 The faculty conaiaU of twcuty'Uuco 
incmbci3. 

McMinnville college, mcminn- 

VllrLE, OHU — A cootUicntiuiial iriHhUUnm 
uiidci the nuapiccs of the HnpLiaLdeiioiniiuUioji, 
chartered m 1858. Trcpiiraloiy, cohcRUUo, 
muaic, and commercial dcpai’tmnUii aie main- 
tninccl Stiidcnta arc admitted to the Coll ego 
from four-year high soIiooIh Olnsnical, philo- 
flophical, and BciPiUinc ccuraca nro oJTcred lend- 
ing to tlie degrees of A.lh, II. Ph , and B H In 
1010-1011 the piirollmciifc ill tho college ])ropcr 
was forty atudenta. The faculty coiihihLs of 
fifteen mcinbora, 

McMUTlTRIE, HENRY (1703-1805). — 
Authoi of Bcieuco ICKtliouka. lie was grad- 
uated from the Univci'Hiby of Pcniisylvniiia 
in lau. aud for many ycpua was a profcaaor lu 
the medical dopai tment of that inalitiUioii. He 
Y^roto textbooks in physiology, botany, xohlogy, 
hygiene, a-Sbroiiomy, and plij’^sins. W. S, M 

McPherson college, McPHERSON, 

KANS. — A coeducational insUlutioii nmin- 
tained by the Chinch of the Bi'ethien with 
acndoinie, collegiale, bihle, ediicalion, and fino 
arta dcparbinenta TIio cutranec rciiniieiiHiiilfl 
are fifteen umtH. The AB, and B.S degreLy 
arc ooiiforrcd Pro-mcihenl and iire-onRUieer- 
iiig courscg are also oITeied The enrollinenb 
ill the collc^ato department in lOOD-lOlO wag 
forby-fivo There is n teaching stuff of twciily- 
Hovon incmbcra. 

MACALESTER COLLEGE^ ST, PAUL, 
MINN. — A cooducatioiial institution, the out- 
growth of Baldwin Seliool, established in 1B53| 
opened aa a collego under llir Synod of Lho 
Preabyterian Cluircli of MiiincaoLa in 1886. 
A preparatojy acliool and college of libeial arts, 
lequii’iiig fifteen uiiita of high school work for 
entrance, are maiiitaincil Tlio degiecg of 
A.B. and B.S, arc granted on comp lotion of 
appropriate courses. In 1911-1912 thevo were 
190 atudonts m bho cnlbgc proper, and tho fac- 
ility nurabored twenty membors. 

MACUONALP college (McGILL UNI- 
VERSITY), ST ANNE DE BELLEVUE, gUE 
— A coiistitiionL body of McGill UniveraiLy 
founded and endowed by Sir ^Vl\lialn C. Mae- 
dounld for the advaiiccmcnb of cdueation and 
i Qatar eh with spociai rofovonco to nixai prob- 
lems, and for the training of tcaelieia for rural 
diBtncts The work h dialributed between the 
aohool of ngncullurc, school for tcaohera, and 
Bohool of household science. In the acliool of 
agriculturo the degree of B.S.A, is coiifoircd 


oil lho complotion of a four-year course, Tlio 
facility eouaiHtH of fifbyTive lueiitlicrB, and the 
enrol liiinit of HludcnlH in 1011-1012 wn,H 178. 

MACDONALD MOVEMENT —See Can- 
ada., EuuOA'flON IN. 

MACERATA ROYAL UNIVERSITY 

ITALY. - See Itai,y, Kducatuih in. ' 

MACFCEY, JOHN (1705-1831). — AuUioi of 
flchool iiiilhnudU'H. ^ lb* waa edunUrd na n. 
pliysu'iiui and priu*li(ieil mrdiciiio ii few yeais. 
Vrom 1817 U) llie liiiu* of Iiih death he wab en- 
gaged 111 leacliiiig- 111* wioLe lho Aniencan 
Teacher's AwMs/md nnd jSVl/ Im'friiclor'if Crin'dc 
(1820), a Irxlbook in arithiiieUc tlmt wag 
widely used. W. 8. M. 

MACLURB, WILLIAM (1703-1840), -- 

El I, St Amen can ilisciplo of Pcslaloz^ianisin, 
Ho waa born at Ayr, Srollniul, and eiinagcd iu 
coinmerical pui.siiibs Having acquired a gquu 
petenee, Im reined fioin IniMiiesH iii 1803 and 
took up luH if‘!iuleiice iu Pluladolplua, Soon 
afler he waa sent Lo Porm by Pi rail I out JeJTcrsou 
ns a member of Lhe commmgiou Lo Hetlle tjie 
cliiiiiis of Ameiienii cilivseiiH nguiiiab tlio French 
goveiumouL (or HpoUiiUniiH eouimilled during 
the French levnluLioii. IVlnlc in Europe lie 
began the eoUeeiiou of objer.Ltt for a nuiscuiu 
of natiinil lUHloiy for the Umliul Slates, 
imd made an extensive bliuly of oduoaliouAl 
Hysleiiui in the old world. Having visiLed 
VeHlalo/vi III Yverdim nnd PelU'idjem 
at Ilofwyl, Im indncftl .loMeph NeeJ (7.1; ), 
one of Pealuhi^zi’H forinei asHociateP, lo conic to 
America and oslabhah schoolti nftci tlio pattern 
of the Swiss rcfoiiiicr. 

The fiiHb aecounlB of PctiUlozzi'a laborfl pub- 
liahed in the United Staten wore fioin the pen of 
Ml Maclurc Aftei his lobnra to America in 
1800, he began at Ins own c.xpciieo a geological 
survey of Llio United Staten. Ileturnihg to 
Europe again in IS 10 lo Hliidv tlio indusLiial 
and educational hcIioiuch of Iloherb Owen (7 u,) 
nt New Lanark, Srolhuid, he oigniiizcd in the 
next ycai nii uuluali'ud and agricultural acliool 
Jib Alicante, Siiain TJic^ ovcrtJuow of tlic 
couaLituLioiml goveinnieuC hi lH2'i nnd the con- 
fiscatioii of lu.s piopoity compelled him Lo give 
up Ilia admiue for indusLuiil educalicni in Spain, 
llcturiiing to the Uniteil Stales, he joined 
lioboi'l Owen (g.u.) iind Iuh Uiomun colony at 
Now Harmoivy Iiul. Mncfui’C invested 
$150,090 iu lho New llaniumy experiment, and 
Aimed to ninlve it the eeiiboi ol Pcfllaloz'//ianiHm 
iu Auienca JiiHojih Neuf wiin placed at the 
licad of Lho flcliooiri of the colony, jiiul manual 
training and ebmu'iilary Heience wcid madD 
iniportaiiL featurou of the geliool course. "With 
tlio faihu'o of lho colony in 1820 Mr. MacUiio 
continued to liiro at New Iliiniiony, engaged in 
literaiy aiul scicntilie labors lie was the iiiov'* 
ing spirit in Lho organization of Lho Academy 
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of Natural Sciences at Philnclclpliia in 1812, 
and ita presidont fiom 1817 to the tinio of Ina 
death j and he wna tho viitnal founder and Iho 
drab president of the American Geological 
Society (out of wliicli grow the American Aaso- 
oifttion for the Adyanccinont of Science) in 
1826. Ilia 0/117110715 071 Various Sitbjetts (Now 
Harmony, 1831) contains twenty essays on 
education W. B. M. 

See PcSTALOZZIANJSM IN AmEHICA 

Rdoreiicesi — 

Moniioh, WiWj TJiBtoru of tho Pe^talotzinn Jl/one- 
jneni in f/ic United fatales (flyraruBO, 1007) 
MonrONj Samuel G Memoir nf Willinm Maclurci 
Eafi American Jeurnat qf Scienca arirf -.IWa, 
October, 1811 Vol XLVif. 

MADAGASCAR — See PiiENcn Colonies, 
Education in. 

MADISON, JAMES (1749-1812). Col- 
lege president and bishop, giathiatcd at ^yll- 
Imm svntl Mary Colic gti, 1708, studied law aud 
was ad m it ted to the bar, llo licld a profeasor- 
aldp at AYilliaitt and Mary Cullogo from 1773 
to 1777, and wab president of tho CDllogo from 
1777 to 1812 He advocated olcotivo studies 
m coHogiato inalitubion^ and shared many of 
the views of Thomas JoUeraon e ) on inghcr 
education. W. S M. 

MADISON, JAMES (1761-1833). — Prcsi- 
d□n^ of the Uni Led jStntc4, waa educated at 
PrinccLon; tutored for a time in his father's 
family; was long a trustee of William and Mary 
College, Buccccdod Thomas JcIToTson aa rector 
of the Uiuvci'Hity of Vugiiuix, liaviiiR provioualy 
been a member of the board of trustcca Pieai- 
dent Madison was active in tJio inovcinoiit for 
Iho Mtabhtthmciit of pub ho Bohoul ByBloinB, 
and flliarcd the views of JoiToiaan (g.u ). 

W. a M. 

MADRAS SYSTEM — Sec Monitoiual 
System, Bell^ Andrew, Lancabteii. 

MADRAS, UNIVERSITY OF —See India, 
Education in 

MADRID, UNIVERSITY OF, SPAIN.— 
See Spain, Education in 

MAGER, KARL WILHELM (1810-1858). 
— A prominent Gcriimn cducaloi, was boin 
in GrJifratli, near Soliiigmi. in the Illiinc piov- 
incD Eioin 1828 to 183U lie studird nhilology 
and plulcaophy at the univeraity of Iloim and 
then went to Paris, where lie devoted Lhrcc 
years to a thoioiigh sLudy of Fi’cnch litciaLurc. 
Ilelunung to Berlin, he made the acquaintance 
of Alexander von Iliimboldt and nccoinpAiiicd 
him on a acicntific journey to Russia (1835). 
Ill Berhn he also came in contact with Dicator- 
weg (g.y ), with whom he spent much timo in 
diacuBsiiig problems of education, In 1837 


he waa called as professor of German to the 
College at Geneva, but a nervous trouble and 
the dcBiTQ for more leisure to do literary work 
induced him to give up hia position (1830) 
lie returned to Germany and started (1840) 
tho Pedapof/iacAe Rcaue, to which his own contri- 
biitiona, wiittcn m a brilliant stylo, soon 
bi ought ft largo following. In 1841 ho w«s 
called as professor of French literature to 
Aarau in Switzerland, but he left tlua position 
in 1844, because ho found nj^ain that it took too 
much time away fiom his literary activity. 
In 1848 ho was oflcrcd tho pnnoipalsbip of the 
llcalgyinnaaium at Eisenach, and accepted 
the call But thiB new attempt to enter into 
tlic regular school gorvico was also destined 
to bo of ahoit duiatlon. 

Mnger’fl claim to a permanent place in tho 
history of Geiinan education reaia cliiclly on hia 
book, Die dcutscAu EalrpcrscMc (StuttgaTl. 
1840), whicli^ foinis an epoch in the history ol 
realistic ins titii lions in Germany. It formu- 
latci the idea of a achool with a modern educa- 
tion, winch should meet the dcirianda of the 
broad educated middle class of the people 
■With a firm hand Mngor braces the outlines 
of the whole organization of such a school^ nncl 
one may aay that the modern educational iiisLi- 
butions ol bho icaVistic bype, such as tlio *' Obor- 
realflclmlc," nro practically a realization of hia 
plans, 

Anotlicr important work of Mngcr is his 
Ocnctische Melhode dcs schvlmdsSigeii Unter- 
richts iJt fremdea Spracheii und hieraluren 
{Oenclic vicihad of school instruction in foreign 
lanp napes and hferatitrea, Zmich, 1846), which 
had considcrablo influcncD on the teaching of 
languages, both foreign and the motlier Longue. 

F. M. 

HoferonCBB — 

EoBniiAnD, M. Mager't deuiache DOroerBcfwde, (Lan-' 
fionsnlza, 18B6.) 

Lanudkin, \V Mager's Leben (Stettin, 1860 ) 
litiw, Ejici/UopUdi'scJiiffl Hafifibifch dca PudaOoQih, 
B V, Mager, Karl Withebn. 

MAGIC. — The art of controlling events by 
incftUB of BccroL or supcriiaLuml formulnH or 
ageiicica, Tho liiatory of inngic is of interest 
to the student ol education and of psychology 
because magic is an early stage of science and 
religion When men were ignorant of the laws 
of nature, any one wJio could bring about iin- 
fainiliar occuironcca was looked upon with 
wonder Thiifl tho caily pricslfl were imdoubt- 
eclly raimUar with acme of bho simple principles 
of optics and they were able to produce by 
moans of concave reflecting BurfaccA illusions 
now so raniiliar thiougli tlic use of projection 
lanterns of all kinds, TJiis commaml of optics 
was BO far beyond the knowledge of the oveU- 
nniy people that it gave the priests extraoi- 
dinary iiifliienco over the ignorant obscrveis, 
who Tcgntdcd the phenomena as BUper natural. 
Indeed, it may be doubted wJiethcr the pricBU 
Ihcmaclvcs were altogether free from supersLi- 
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tioufl fear In the preaenco of the forcca whioh 
they only partially understood and conti oiled. 
Tlio usual belief of the spectator in theac cm sea 
wna that the plionomena were duo to a apirit 
of some kind Gradually, ns aciciico developed, 
natui'ixl Corcca came to bo vGCOf^nizctl ns causos 
of the ptoccasca and the possibilitiefl of inagio 
Jib appeared. . - i 

whatuver may Jmve been llio attitude of iho 
earlier maatcra of magic, there grew up in every 
tribe a band of professional magi clan a, TIicbo 
worn more or leas closely related to tlio pries la. 
At riiflfc they were priests, hut gradiia|ly rcliR- 
ion and mngio scpaiatcd. The magician eon- 
geloualy extended hia pcracmal coiiUol over uji- 
turo, and hid hia operadona fiom hia follows ^ tn 
many respects, the magician uiuler tlio viuIqus 
forms in wlucli ho appealed iiraa the teacher of 
rimitive peoples. Very frcciucnlly he med 
u special knowledge foi baneful pin poses 
Tho magician came bo bo a poison tope Hhunued 
and hated. IIo was indeed sought and em- 
ployed la cmorgcacica, but foi Die mojit pait, 
bo wo.a QUtca^it. lie cuRWated, Imvfcvcv, 
in a crude way, a knowledge of iiatiue, and Llnia 
laid the found atious foi our modem Heicucya. 
Alchemy and the practices of tho mcdiciiio 
man are conspicuoua examples of inaBio which 
have dovclopod into scieiicoa. 

On tha paycliologioal aide, belief in magic ia 
a clear mark of general ignorance. Man when 
ignorant of the real forces biieic of plioiioinoiia 
iinnginoa myatcrioua forces, and iluifl Hatisllca 
ilia need for explanation. An cxplaiuiLioii 
growa moiQ complete tuul aystGiuaUc, licUcf m 
magic is i educed 0, ll.J. 

Sco PaiMiTiVE Peopled, Education Amonu. 

Hefarencefl! — 

Fo\zKnj J, G. Tfia OoUen Bo\igh (London, 1000' 
lOU.) 

XiANfl, A. Magic and Behaton. (London, 1001.) 
LsinrANK, A Abirgtauhc md Zaubfrd rori dcH 
aflc^lcn Zuitun au Us tn die GiAcntL^arf (BLutlKuH. 
1«08 ) 

Trr.ou, B B IHficgdaiK^tfa fJritoniiioa, IXlh cd., a,v. 
Mogic 

PriwtiVB CuJture (London, 1003 ) 

J?ejc£irc/iM inifi (he Bdrly Iltstory of JIJafiMnd. 
(Leipzig;, 1B07.) 

magic lanterns m school, — ScO 

Visual Aids to Teaciieu. 


0 ^ Ddijcahon tn Ike Sotirly oj Priends (1884), 
and a rtcrioa of Frcncli text hooka W. S. M 

See SwAarnMoiiE Oolldcje. 

MAGISTER SCHOLARUM, — See Bisn- 
•op'a Sciioooh; Catukjhul .ScriooLa- Guuacu 
iSciiooi.s; Mahteu, School. 

magnetism, animal. — Sco Mesueh^ 
1BM< 

MAHAN, ADRIAN (1900-1889). — Co]. 
Icgfi pfcaldcnt, He was graduated Lorn Ham- 
iUon College ill 1824, and tJireo ypara later from 
the Andover Theological Seumuiry. He wna 
ordained to the inimatiy of the Congregational 
clmreUiu 1820| and aervctl ua a pastor Cor six 
ycara Ucroiiiiiig the fir^t prc.^ulciib of Oberlin 
College in 1835, he held lliia poaition for fifteen 
ycai.s He was pie.Hideut of Cleveland UiiU 
vcraiby fioni 1850 to 1854, and piofeaaor and 
prcaidont of Adrian College from 1867 to ISH. 

110 wrote aoverul works on incnlal philoaophy, 
cUiics, tUculofty, and imiiirroim aitioka m 
cducaLioiml and ichgioiis j on mala. W. fl, M. 

See OuKULiN C(h.i.euu, 

MAHAN, DENNIS HART (1B02-1871). 
AiiDior of ijiaDuunalical and floicnlific books. 
Ho wnn graduated fioiii the Hid Led Statca 
Military Acndoniy in 182.1, and latei aUidicd at 
Dm Military Sehonl of JOngiiieeia anil Artillery 
at Metz, Fiance He wna pio/ef<aur of engineer- 
ing mid iiiullicmalioa at the Military Academy 
at IVeati Folut from I82fi Ui 1871, IIih pub- 
lished woikH include trealinca on goometry, 
cugiuceriUR, and mihtaiy Hciencc, Vi. S. M. 

MAHAVTrARCAT A. — One of the four groat 
inalheinaticiil teachers of India He probably 
lived 111 the roiirt of quo of tlio old liaautrakflta 
jnoiiarcha who ruled over wliab ia now the king^ 
(lorn of Myaoie, and whose name ih given as 
Ainaghavarsha Nil pa tun gn. This king reigned 

111 tho first half of the ninth century, ao that Die 

iktc of MahrivlrFvvcnya'B ticaUse la about 
050 A.D, The work ia enlitlcd GamtaSain- 
Bo^ngraha, and conaisls of niiio chaplorB, cVichy 
Oil algebra, bub containing aomc anthinctic, 
a little mensuration, and tlio rudinienta ol a 
crude tijgoiiomctry. D. E. a. 


MAGILL. EDWARD HICKS (1825-1007). MAIDWELL, LEWIS. — An cdiicalioiml 
— College prc.'iidcnb and textbook autlior. He projector of acadcinica and flcliools fiom 1700 
waa graduated from Brown XJuiverflity in 18B2; lo 1705. Ua wrb educated at WcRlnuimlcr 
ivas Jicad of llic clQaaical department of tho School under lUiaby, and nt 8t. John's Col- 
riovulcnco liLgh School (1852-1650); fluh- lege, Caruhiidge, graduating IVA. in 1071. 
master of tho Boa ton Latin iSehool (1850-1807), He waa a private tutor for five ycrua. In 1700 
and hcadumator of the ptopatalory depart- Alai dwell pros on ted a aelicnio to Die I louse of 
ment of Swartlimorc College in 1871 and held CommoiiB for an academy for foi Ly sciiolara, 
eighteen ycara. Fioni 1880 floim of gcTUlcmcn from Lhirtoon to flcvenlccii. 
to IQOO he waa profcaaor of Frciicii at to havo a freo education in language.^, nrlsi and 
Swartlunoi’c Ilia publiahed writings iiieluclo phyajcnl cxcreiaca Ho offered Ids liouac in 
Coedncntion of Ihe Sexes (1SG7), Alelhods of >VeatinitiaLci for the purpoao, The Bubjecta 
Teaching Modem LanguagsB (1871), History were to be Latin, Greek, French, ArUIimctio, and 
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tile USQ of the globes, lie olTered £300 a year for 
four fcllowshipa to be hold at the iiniveisitica 
bcaides achcincfl for acholaiflhipfl tenable nt the 
UmveiBity or on board liia Majeaty’fl eliipa of 
war, to be iiiatructed in novigatioii, Maidwdl 
did not succeed in obtaining support for this 
scheme wlnoh was lomoclcllod so ns to suggest 
n acliool instead of nil acndciny, but without 
success. In 1705 ho wioto An J^ssaj/ npo?i l/ia 
JVecoasUi/ and Excellcncf/ of JSducalton, with 
an Account of ErecUng the lioyal Mathematical 
jSc/ioob ill which he uigca tho cstabliahinont of 
a system of naval education and draws iiji a 
scheme to promo to tho art of imyigation. 

In 1707 Mnidwcll publiglicd liia Nova Gram^ 
malices iincnlaj oi Sojne New Essays of a 
Natural and Arliricial 6'ia?n77tflr, which first 
demonslrates ihc Natural RndunGnts of All 
Languages; and then bij an Aihficial Meihodf 
Faciliiales the Perfect Knowledge of the English 
and Latin Tongues, wUhoid Ike Taedious Per- 
plexity s of Common Grammar This ia intro- 
duced with n poem by the poet huii'cnte, Nahum 
Tate. It ia a glorilicatioii (on the pretext of 
writing a Giammar) of Queen Anne and tho 
Lord Godolphiii, Lord lligii Ti’enaurer, for 
whoso grandson Lho curious book la written. 

P, W, 

See Academy 

Heforenep! — 

Jackson, T W Dr, TFa/fw' Letter againtt Maidwelh 
1700. In Oxford Iliatodcal aocioty’a Collectanea, 
Fust Sonca (Oiford, IflSD ) 

MAIMONIPES, MOSES DEN (1135-1204). 
— The moat eminent Jewisli rabbi and phi- 
losopher of tho Middle Ages, born in Cordova. 
Spain, and died in Cairo, Egypt. Ilia unusual 
training in mcJicjiie, philosophy, and theology 
was possiiilo owing to the Arabian revival of 
learning in aoutliwcatorn Europe Tho Mo- 
hammedan perseention of Jews finally drove out 
Ins family, which took fliglib to Egypt Hero 
Maimoiiiclcs became inrtuontud, and evcntiinlly 
physician to the Sultnii. He was an active 
author, writing in both Hebrew and Arabic 
Ilia great cab labbinical book is the Mishneh 
Torah or Yad ha- Ilazahah, containing a com- 
plete presentation of Tnlmudio Jiiilaiam. It 
haa been biic center of much controvciay, and 
has lived thiougli many editions, parts of it 
having been tranalated into Latin and Engliah. 
Ilis most imporlanb pliilosophical work ia the 
Guide fo tho Perplexed {Moreh Ncbufcm), 
wi'ittcn originally in Arabia. In tins book lie 
mado tho elTort to expound tho principles of 
Judaism and Llioso of Uicck philosopjiy, chiefly 
tho Ariatotclian, bo aa to justify tho former by 
tho latter. E. P. D. 

Sec Jewish Education. 

ReforancBB* — 

DBWiacii, A Two Lectures on the Ln/a aful "Wnlinaa 
of AfaimoJiif/cff. (London, 1B47 ] 

EiaLBn, M. Vorfcaii/iffc/i "aber dtff JMischt PfifloMphio 
tlcA MUtcialUrs, 3 vols (Viortnn, 1870^1384 ) 


FiiiEiiiANDEn, M, IntfoducliQo. to the Quydo to the 
Perplexed. fLondon, 19D5) 

GiiUfiSMAN, I. ArairJionttfed. (Vienna, 1B02 ) 

JeuJwft A’wci/c^opcdia, b.v. Mo^es Afaimon, 

Yblltn, D , and AnnAiiAXia, I MowiomdeA Contnlna 
blbllograiihy, and mi nccount of lho liiflucnco of 
nlEvlmomdca on lalor pbilofiophy (PhUndolpbla, 


MAINE DE DIRAN_ (1766-1824).— ne- 
catdetl by Victor Cousin aa the greatest 
Erciicli mctapjiysician aince Malcbranchc 
Early in life he ELbaiidoiiccl politics and tho army 
for philDaophy and won a prize from the Insti- 
tute by hia Essai sut Vhahiiude, lie was a 
determined opponent of eighteenth century 
pliiloaophy. He passed throng li three stages 
of belief; liisfc belonging to the sensational 
school of Condillac, he later developed a aya- 
tem of hid own, based upon intcinal icflection 
Es the only legitimate method in pluloaophy. 
Finttlly he abandoned the standpoint of psy- 
chological experience for that of myaLieal intui- 
tion, m which tho lifo of sensation and volition 
IS abaorhed in a lifo of love and communion with 
God Ills literary sbylo is heavy and his 
wiitingg have been alow iii scouring the atten- 
tion which they merit, W, E. 

ReferencBB — 

Baldwin, J, M. DicUanary of Philosophy and PaychoU 

offi/i Vol HI, pt. 1, 360 

CoufliN, V. TrorAa of Maxno tie Birfln. (Parle, 1633 ) 
Navili.g, E L%fo and Worle of Maino do Biran. 

(Pana, 1S77,) 

MAINE, STATE OF, — A part of MasBnciiu- 
aefclg up to 1820, when it was admitted to tho 
■Union as tho twenty-third state It ih in the 
North Atlantic Division, and the most north- 
Dnalerly of the sUtca It has a land area of 
20,895 snuarc miles, being almost as large ns tho 
other five New England statea combined. For 
administrative purposea, the state is divided into 
six toon counties, and these in burn into towns 
Tho couiiby ia of practically no educational 
iinpov lance, the state dealing dhcctly with tho 
towns in educational innttcis In IDIO Maine 
had a population of 74:2,371, and a density of 
population of 24 S per sqiiaic mile 

Educational History. — The fitsb lecord of a 
fichool in what is now tho state of Maine was 
in tho town of York in 1701, when Nathaniel 
Freeman wna employed as a tcaclici The 
town of \Vclla opened the second aolvool in 1716. 
In 1725 the first piiblio aclioolhouso in the terri- 
toiy was built at York. Other caily Bchoola 
were opened at Portland in 1728; Duxton in 
ITGl; New Glouccatci in 1764) MaclunBin 1774, 
Caiiaar in 1778, Nonidgcwock in 1779; Union 
in 1785; and Caaliuein 1706. The Inst giatn- 
mar school was opened in Portland in 1738. 
The MnesaoluiactU laws of 1642 and lh47 (boo 
MAflflACiiusETi'a) had applied to the territory of 
Maine aa well, but had been difficult of enforce- 
ment thcro Situated on the frontier, with 
constant trouble with the Indians, schoola and 
education made but alow progress, and many 
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towna ware presented " for fnilurc Lo comply mndo to iiiiiry tlic aystem, but it wns not until 
wibli fclie law. Dy 1800 there were 101 organ- 1803 Llmt ibis wii« uccomiiVislicd by tlio nboli- 

izetl towna, with grammar solioola in aevcii. lion of tin* district ayatcni In n Stale 

On Iho admission of Manic into Lhc Uiiimi Hoard of Kducnlion wns crcnLcdjConMaLnig of 

aa a auparato atatc in 1820, the conatituLion one rcprescnlativo from each counbVj elected 

then adopted required the towns Lo make nuit- by the town scliool comniiltec H. Tina Board 

able provlaioii for the support of Hchoola. and wna to elect a secrolnry, whoae dnlirs were 

safeguarded tlio intercats of Bowdoiii OoHcpc mueli the aanie na those of tlir Seeietnry of the 
Thifl constitution is still in force. The diatricb Mna.mcluiacLla SLnio Hoard The next year 
Hyatciti, calabliahed by the Maas achii setts the first leaHiniuljly nreiiralo Hliilislica were 
law of 1780, was fixed, aiul remained for a littlo collccLotl 'riio yeiir following, Leacliera' inati- 
morc than a century before it whs abolished, tulos wore esUbliHhrd in every countv; school 
The UQW state Hclionl law of 1^21 organized coniinUtooa reduced from five to Llitcc, one 
the ayatcin. It provided thnl every town niul to be elected carii year; union district graded 
plantation mu 9 t raise foity ceula pop iiiliabilant flchotila penmttcil; bydaws ngnnat truancy 
lov schoola, directed that competeut umatcra aulluui/.ed, icquucuieots for Icaclicrs' ccr- 
ahoiild bo omployod, bub pcimittcd one third ti fieri to s increased; and the powers and duties 
of the funds to be aponl for a achoolmialrcss; of town and hcIiooI committeoa enlarged In 
diTC&tcd every town to choose n- supcrin tending 1852 this State Hoavd and the ofllcc of Secretary 
School committee of from three to seven to were abolialicd, chiefly becaime the Board wns 
exnmino toacliora, visit acliools, diamias iu- not politically iiaeful. (Jiniiily school coininis- 
competent teachers, deteimiuo the studies, ftlouers, Lo he ivppouiLed by the Governor (or 
and aclcct the textbookBj jirovided for an agent one-yenr terms, were ereiited uiNlend. each Lo 
in each school diatnet to hiro Icaeliers niid to give fifty days of service annually, aiul lo make 
ijrovidc fuel; declared each flebool distYiol a an animal report Lo the IcgiMaLutD. Tins 
bo^ corporate, with power to locate acliool proving uiiHatiafnetoiy, the legislature of 1854 
buildings and levy taKea; and for the diviaion abolished the eouuty conuiiiHHloiia ami cioalcd 

of tho town aohool money among the distrieta the ofihio of State SSniiennti'iulont of Vnblic 

On the basis of the number of children in the Iiislriietion, the Ooveiiioi and (hmiieil (o ap' 
district, four to bwenty-oiio ycaia of ago In point, for thrre-yeiu teiniH This method of 
1822 the town of Portland was permiltcd to Blate HUpervimon haH cuiUnmed to the piesent 
01 ganizo Under a special law, which permitted time, (‘ounly suiirTvision was ngniu oslnb- 
it bo abolish tlio district organisation and cstab- lishod in IHOO by tlio oiinUion of county suiier- 
hslicd a graded sehooi Bath in 182B and viaors of srlioolH, but they wore nboiiHliea in 

linngor in 1832 roccived aimilar permiH.iion. 1872 and have not since been re-oiealed. To the 

In tma same legislatUTc that grauted town new Superintend enl was nsnigned about Lbo 
orgamzalion to Portland, the distuots inndc an same duties as given furincrly to Ibe Soci'clary 
unauccGsaful attempt to secure the power to of tlio Stale Hoard. The new iSuperiiitciul- 
appoinb their own disUicb agents, and thus out was lequired Lo hold a county teachers’ 
make them prao lie ally independent of Lbo eonvcnlion in eneb eouuty each year, and 
towna 52000 was approinialed ns aid Lo thia end. In 

A new law m 1825 made tho Helcclion of a 1858 a tcRcliers' institiitn in each county niid a 
suporiiitouding school committee mniidalory, slate toachcra’ eonvcnlion were ordered. In 
Under fine for failure; gave the coinmittoo 1850 the first Slnto Teacheis' Associulioii to 
powci to expel unruly scholars, required them form a pcrmancat organization rnct at Wnlcr- 
to visit schools twice each year, ordered n villa. 

school census to bo taken each year, and school In 1828 the beginningfl of a scliool fund were 
staliBtica to bo reported once in thieo years- and made Twenty towuahips wore set aside lo 
allowed an expenditure of lO per cent of tho constitute a school fund; in 1834 iliosc were 
school monoy for fuel and repairs In 1827 union sold foi 8110,000, and in 1848 the inlercst on 
town aclioola were authorized, and the hcgiii- thiSBiun, at 0 per cent, wns distributed lo the 
niiigs of a system of grading made by allowing towna. In 1850 twenty-four and one half 
cQininittccs to determine whnl aclinliu-fl should townships woic net nsulo for the flaiuo puipoac; 
atbQiul tho ma«3tor*a and what the mis trees' in 19 01 Lhc timhor on ten additional Lownaldpa 
school In 1834 tho laws weic revised and oflfiiul, and in 1003 the money aiiHlng fj oiii Inc 

rciinactcil ns ono school code. The maximum sale of Limber and graafi, or fiom ticsimsHCs on 

number cons Li tiding a school com mil tee wan icsoivcd laiuU, were ndclod Ln thn school fuudt 

out from seven to five, the coininitlees were A bank tax of 1 iicr ornt for ediicatioiinl pur- 
required to report Lo an aimual aohool meeting, posoa was levied in 18,33, to bo apportioned to 

and ^ pernusaiDii was given to any town to tlio towns on coubuh. In 1805, lie cause of the 

aboliah distnata and oi'ganizo itself undor tho decrease in the rnvoiuic from the iiank lax, due 
town system. ^ to the catablialunont of national banka, tho 

Up to thia time the development bad been town tax was raised from forty ceata to seventy- 
town and district devdopmont only. In 1843 five cents, and, inlfiflfi, to n dollar per inlmbit- 
and ngnm m 1845 unsuoccaaful efToi-tB were ant. At the samo time, a state tax of ono mill 
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WflB orclorcd for tho boncfil of achoola, the in- 
come to be distributed to the towns on cenaua. 
This was morcaaod to one and one half mills, 
and 111 1009 an adcUtionnl state lax of one micl 
one hciir mills, one third to be divided on cenaus 
and two tliirda on valuation, wns oidorcd and 
an equalisjalion fund of $20,000 was sot amde. 
In 1872 the town tax waa reduced from a dollar 
to eighty centg, and in 1009 to fifty- five cents 

III IS GO state aid was given to ciglitGon acad- 
oinics for the tiaining of teachers, but was 
witlulrawn in 18G2 ns unsatisfactory. Tcaoji- 
ora' i 118 ti til tea were also abolished at the aamo 
time, and were not revived until 1S09, In 1809 
the Univeraity of Maine was opened at Orono. 
Ill 1893 the first two state normal schools 
were catabliahocl, the one at Farmington being 
opened in 1801, and at Caatinc iii 1807. A 
third was opened at Gorham in 187D, a fourth 
ftb Presque Isle in 1005, and a fifth was author- 
ized in lOOG, and opened in 1911 at Mncliins 
The Madawaska Training School at Fort Kent, 
la the extreme northcin part of the slate, was 
established in 1887 State summer schools 
for tcaclicra weic established in 1805, and in 
1901 $2500 aid was eivon foi the inaintenaiico 
of foui such schooiB In 1873 a now high 
school law was enacted, whereby state aid np 
to a maximum of 3500 was giantcd to free high 
sclioolfl. Seventy-one academies and lugiici 
inaLilulions bad been chaiteved up to this Lime, 
but the now law caused many of thf.se insliLn- 
tlona to transfer tliomsclvcs to public contiol. 
In 1879 the law wns snap ended for one year: 
in 1680 the alato aid was i educed to $2*50 niul 
tile teaching of ancient languages at st/ito 
expense forbidden; and in 1009 a graded sys- 
tem of state aid for high schools, varying from 
$150 to $850, with state iuBpccLion, was aub- 
stifculcd for the 1880 law 8 ULq aid to acud- 
emios, up to $250, wns also granted for iiih trac- 
tion in manual training, domestic science, and 
agnculturo. 

Ill 1876 a compulsory education law, winch 
required tin co months' atlondaiiecof nil children, 
O'lS yoars of age, wns enacted The require- 
ments have been increased since then to include 
all children fiom (1-17 In 1900 a combined 
cnnpulsoiy education niid child labor law wns 
c lino ted, similai to such laws in the other New 
England States In 1802 the coiistitutiDii of 
the state was amended so ns to giant the right 
of sufTrago only to those who arc able to lead 
tlio cunstitubioii of the state in tho English 
language and to write their name.*! In 1805 
a sysLoin of state cxaininalioua for tcncliera' 
ccrtifioates was established, lii 1807 a state 
scliool for the deaf niifl a state school for Lhc 
feeble-minded wci c c.stablisiicd In 1000 school 
phyaiemns woic provided for; the Htiifcc Super- 
111 ten dent waa ina true led to furnish plans and 
specifications for all school buildings of not over 
four rooms; and other measures of importance, 
mentioned above, were enacted. In 1911 the 
State Supcrintondoiit was instructed to mveati- 


gato the needs for industrial education, special 
CQUTBcg were provided for m the state uoiinnl 
schools, and state aid was provided for high 
schools and industrial schools offering such 
instruction — 8500 to high Bclioola and $2000 
to industrial eclioola. 

Present Scliool System — At the head of the 
present school syatom la a State Supcriiilcnil- 
ent of Public Instruction, appointed hy Lhc 
Governor with the concurrence of the Council, 
for thi'cc-ycai terms. Ho icccivca a salary or 
$2500 find traveling cxpciiBcs There is no 
State Board of Education or analogous body. 
Tlic Superintendent has general supervision 
over tho schools of the state, conducts county 
and amnmer training schools; preaenbes the 
studies to bo taught in the cominon aoliools, 
furniahoa blanks, foriiiS| and record books to 
tho town fiohool authorities, holcla examinations 
for state tcachera' certificates, prescribes tho 
teats, issues the certificates, and keeps a record 
of those passing for the information of school 
authorities; grants cortificatea of qualification 
to town superintendents; assumes control of 
schools founded as the result of public bequests, 
approves unions of towns to employ a super- 
intendent of acbooia, appoints soiiool agents For 
unorganized tenibory, prepares directions for 
testing the flight and heniing of the school 
cliildrcii of tho stale; issues finch circulars of 
inFormation aa ho deema desirable; examinea 
all high Rchools, in porson or by deputy, for 
grants of state aid; is an ex officio mcmbei of 
the State Board of Normal School Trustees, 
which CQivtvolB the five noimul Bchools of tho 
fltato and the Madawnska Training School, 
dctci mines tho conditions for aclniiflsion to tlieao 
Hcliools: feccives the census and school reports 
from all the towns; and makes au annual report 
to the Governor and Council. 

There are no county school aiilliorities in 
Maine, tho next unit below the slate being tlio 
town. The aclioola of each town are under the 
contiol of a town school commiLLcc of thico. 
one chosen by ballot each year at the niiiiunl 
meeting for a three-year term Cities operating 
under special clmrtcra select boards of educa- 
tion, as provided for by the charter. It is the 
duty of the school committee^ to approve the 
course and subjects of instruction, with liberty 
to add to tho atudica prescribed by the State 
Superintendent; to select textbooks foi five- 
year periods, furnish them to the schools, and 
contrnot with piibliahors ns to the sale price 
for those sold to paicnts who wish to piovido 
tlicir own books; to dieiniss teachers and to 
expel pupils for cause, to exclude mivaccinatcd 
children; to classify scholars, to dctci mine the 
rates of tuition for those living oulsidcthe town; 
and to make rules and rcgiilnLioPa for the gov- 
ei'iimciit of the schools, All towns must pro- 
vide free textbooks, must rnisB money foi buikl- 
ing.s and rcpaiis; miiat provide a term of 
twenty-aix weeks in uU achoola; may levy a 
tax for cveniug clemGntary sohools; may 
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provide for inatrudioii in inniiufll tmiinnR nml Tl»c toLnl amouiU expended for sclioola dur- 
mdufltrinl niul mechanical drnwiig. Two or in g the last year fni which rcpoitfl arc available 
moTo iov/UB may vuutc lo mainlain a iiiucn wuh S 1,87(5,005; or cl per capita of Lhe total 
clcmDiUary achool, the lowna paying in pro- population exneiidiLure of 32, C2. 
portion Lo ccnf9na. On iccomincndaLioii of M»o Educational Condlllons. — Of the total pop- 
acliQol coininittcG, towns, ni anmial meeting, ulalion in 1010, 48.6 per coni lived in rural 

may aboliali or change gchoolfl. HcIkjoIm of diatiicl.i and 20. U per coni in cilii'B of over 

leas than eight in average attciulance may ha 8000 iiihabilarils. The ilhtoracy in lOOO wna 
auppoiidccl, and tranaportation and hoaid may 5 1 per cent, while 00.7 per cent of Llic total 
he paid for the pupils to attend claewhcio population were of llie while race, nncl 80 0 per 

Plantations have tne Hftino liability an towna for cent were native born. ^ In nortliorn Maine, 

flchools The State SupciintondcnL nuiflt ap- tiierP arc large aicjis whicli are very sparacly 
point an agon blot all unorgammUerri lory, ami, inhabilcd, aiul 50 nnorgamzed lownsliins, cou- 
iF there arc two or moio children in any iiu- laining nn avi'rage of lrs.i tlmn fourteen 
organized territory, he aliall ai range for their cliihlren of Hchool ago in each, woic reported in 
Bchooling there, or clBftv/hcic 10 10. Foi rucK cluldiou, the law rrt^uirca 

Eacii flchool committee must aiimmlly elect that the Slate Siiperjiitrndeiit shall provide a 
a auporintendenfc of schools, who nets for the teacher, linnsporL them daily lo anotliGr school, 
cominlttcB in many matters which iiscd to bo or liriiig Lhein to a school and honid tlieiii while 
attended to by the coininittees. lie acta as attending. S1708 w/is exponded for llie board 
Bficretary Id the committee; employs all teach- and Iranspoitation of Hueli pujiils in lOOfl- 
ers, subject to the ai)provaI of tlio conimiLtec; 1910. hfuch IniN also liceii done in recent years 
oversees the annual school ccnaiis; examines tlio in the consolidation of flclioola and Die trans- 
flchools and pupils at least twice each tciin; nortalion of jnipilH, nearly 800 hcIiooIh liaving 
and makes a wilt ten report to the annual town been closed since 1000, ami, in ICOO-IDIO, 
meeting Two or more towns, employing a 0051 pupils wore Irnn spurted and $114,705 was 
total of twenty bo fifty teachers, may uiiilo expended for Iraiisnoilalioii, 
to employ a fliipcuntoiidcnt, apporlioiung tlio More tlmn one 1ml f of tliii Bchools arc uii- 
BKpeuaG \\\ pvoporLion to the service icudeiTd graded, and oue fifth of the bcKcoIb wcvo 
the town For such imiona, the stale will giant icported as not using ii course of study, A 
aid for the salary of the su])ciintciulci|t of little more than one Hohuol iu six Ims a ficliool 
twice the amount raised by the towns, willi n library. 

maxiiTium of SSOO. To towns and cities eni' The Hlalo has good eompulHory cdiicalion and 
ploying more than fifty tencheia, the stato will child labor laws, and llie fownu employed 802 
giant as aid two thirds of the amount raised, Iruant ofTiceis to enfoice tlio law All cbibbcii. 
up lo 3300. All Buperhitcnilcnls receiving bcvcp to fourteen, unml ntlciid flomo Bcbool 
such state aid inuBb hold a alate ccilificatc for during the time Ibc public hcIkjoIh are in acs- 
supervision. Sion. The Iriuint olliccr is to visit biiBincss 

School Support, — The Maine bcIiooI fund, cBtahbshmcnts^ look after truancy, nnd bring 
derived from the sources cimincrated above, to tiial those who violate the law. Tho slate 
under Eihtcalional Ilishry, now amounts to also provides medical inapecLion for tlio eobools, 
about half a milUau dollavB, ami produces about and examines all pu\iilfi foi eominou defccLs. 

1 pci cout of the total rovcmio for schools Teachers and Training — Tlie Blatc oni- 
A state tax of one mill on all propeiLy waa ployed 0005 teachers in 1000-1910. Of iliia 
levied in 1808, and in 1907 this was raised luiinbcr 17 per cent woic beginncis; 24 per 
to one and one half mills. In 1009 an addi- cent were giaduates of nornml flcheolB; and 
tional state tax of one and one half mills, and 22 per cent hold h L ate certificates Tberemain- 
an equalization fund of $20,000 each year, wcio ing 78 per cent wore rcrtificnLcd by the local 
added, while at the saiuc lime the rcqmied town authoiilics The avcingo nunual flalarica 
local town tax was reduced from ciglity cents for men teachers are about 8300 and for women 
to fifty. five centfl per inhabitant Tins will teachers about $230 Tbcac figures, nnd the 
abif I aomewb at the bimlun of support from the coiiditiona of state nid to U'acberB' IneUUitcB 
towns to the state, and will lend to provide a and higli schools, indicate a low sUiidard of 
greater ocjualizfttion of cducabioiial biirdona anti pay for educational service. 
oppQi'tunitica In 1011 the cmiaUKatian fund For the Lrniuing eC IcacUcvB in flcvvico, Iba 
was incicascd to $27,500 Of the bLiUc tax fitale provides that Lhirty oi more Icaclicis in 
two Lluuls 18 distributed on tho basis of tlio any county may form an nsHociation and hold 
sahool ccnsiia, five lo twenty-one, and the nn annual convention, under the supervlHion 
icmainiiig third on the basis of the valuation of the Slate SuporinLondeiiL. Tcnchcrs may 
of Llie towns To all towns that rniflc a Ux of recoivo pay for two days' atleiulniice The 
over four mills for flchoola, one tenth ndditioiinl fctaLc agrees to pay all expenses, but the sum of 
shall be added from the cqiiallzatiou fund Tho SlfiOO only is appropriated bo pay for all tho 
remainder of all school money comes from local insUtntes in tho slate cacJi ycai I'^our sum- 
(town) taxation State nid is also given to mcr normals for Lcacbera arc also provided by 
bqKooIis and towns providme indwslnal training. tho elatD, for which the aum of $2600 is nppro- 
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priated. Five hundred and Hixly-ciglib tcaclirrs 
attended these sammei HchoolHiii lOlO, Attniul- 
ance nt alliiiHlitutcs and as^ociaLioiiH in optional. 

For the tmiiiiiif; of new tpacliers, the stale 
maintnins five logulrir noimal adioolH, located 
at FarmiiiRton, CanLinc, (lorlmin, Prcdquo Isle, 
and Maemns Tho atalo also n'ininiainb the 
Matlawnska Tmiinng School at Foit Kent, in 
the extreme northern jjart of the stiilo, for 
eight iiioutlis cacJi year, for tho training of 
toachora to teach in the Madawasita Diatiict 
of norlhoiiv Maine TIicro bcUooIh are under 
the control of a board of idue truHtec.s, conaiat- 
ing of thr Governor, State Suporintciidoiib of 
Public Inatruetion, and aeven othcra appointed 
hy tho Governor. 

Secondary Education. — By the new law of 
1009 all free high schools tire to be clnssiricd 
into three diviaiona as followa* A, At least 
one 4 year couiac, a 30 wcelc terra, proper 
laboratory equipment, nt least two teachers 
cmploycclj and a total taxation cost for main- 
tonaiicB of at least $800. B. At least one 
2 year course, a 30 week term, projicr labora- 
tory equipinonl, and a total taxation coat for 
maintenance of nt least $500. Tuition to bo 
paid for pupils clscwlicio foi remaining two 
years. C. At least one 4 year course, lor 30 
weeks, and a total taxation coat for nmin- 
toiiancG of at least $400. All schools are to 
be inspected for approval I)y the Stale Super- 
intendent, with state aid of two thirds of tho 
amount paid for instruction, up to a maximum 
state grant of S500 

Academics giving instniotion equivalent to 
high schools, of which there were forty-eight on 
the ac cop Led list, may receive aid, as follows: — 

For an approved Knrilrjh conrao, % DOO 

For nil approved Cullego Frcpnrntory courso, innddi- 
don, 9 760, 

For an approved Toachora' Tralnlrg courao, in ndcli- 
iion, SUOOO. 

If neademy's jncomo ia over 9 1,Q00, tho maximum 
grant IS 9500. 

If ncndomy'fl In com □ ia over 91,000, no aid can bo 
graiilcii. 

There were 662 teachers in tho free high 
schools of the stabo in 1010, and 210 in tho 
accredited academics. 

Higher and Other Education — The TJni- 
vcrfljby of Maine, at Orono ( 7 .^.), opened in 
1803, oITcring instiuoLioii to both sexes in agri- 
culture, English, odi) cation, ami general acicn- 
tific and literary studies, stands at the head of 
the sohooi syalom of the slabc. This mslitu- 
tion, however, lias in tho iinat received little 
auppoib from the stato, Tlio inatruetion given 
la supplemented by Llmt given in three other 
ins Li til lion a, ns follows: — 

Bowdoin College, Bimiswick, 1802, non-sectarian, 
Men. 

Dntci Gdlego, Lewiston, 1863, non-sectarian. 
Both sexes. 

Colby College, Watcrvillo, 1818, Baptist. Both 
sexes, 


The state abo maintains the Maine Indus- 
trial (Beformatory) School for Girls, at Hal- 
lowcllj the Maine State (Reformatory) School 
foi Boys, at Portland; the Maine State School 
for the Deaf, at Portland; the Maine State 
Scliool for the Feeble-Minded (established in 
1007); nnd the Bath Military and Naval 
Orphan Aflyluin The state also pays for 
the odiication of its blind at tho Pcikins Inati- 
tutc for the Blind, in Boston E. P. C. 

ReleroncaB — 

ilrinuuf licporta of tho S{aio Board of Edwahon, 1847- 
1862, 

Anmtal Rej>OTis of (he Slais Snpenr\fendent of Puhlio 
Schooh of ilfainc, 1656 to date 
Hall. E \V. History of Higher Erluonlion In Malnn, 
Cl re lr\f. XJ, S, Bxit, Earn,, No. 3, 10D3. (Waab- 
ington, 1003 ) 

Lawa of Afa%no reiaiina lo Public SdiooU, 1011 nU. 

MAINE, UNIVERSITY OF, ORONO, 
ME. — A coeducational institution, founded nfl 
a result of tho land grants of 1862 as a State 
College of Agricultmc and the Mechanic Arts* 
Tho name was changed in 1807 to the Univer- 
sity of Maine, as an integral part of tho public 
educational syatein of the state TJic univer- 
sity is maintained from the income of the 
several grants from Congress, the annual state 
appropriations, and student fees. The uni- 
vciaity is divided into the following colleges: 
arts and sciences, agrioiilturc^ technology, 
law; and an agricultural cxpciiinent station 
IB naaiutPLiucd, The entrance rcquircmcntB 
arc fourteen units, except in the collcgo 
of law. The university in tho various 

departments of tho college tho degrees of B.A., 
B S,, LLB , Ph.C. (Pliarmacoiitical Chemist), 
and mastei 's degrees Slioit courses arc o (Tercel 
for fanners^ tcacheia, and plinrmacists. Tho 
enrollment in 1011-1012 was 806, distributed as 
follows: arts and floicnco, 105; agriculture, 
204; technology, 208; law, 108. Tho faculty 
numbers 100 members. 

MAINTENON (MME DE), FRA NQ OISE 
D'AUBIGNE, MARQXnSE DE MAINTENON 
1635-1719) — The second wife of Louis XlY 
1085). In tho interval between the death of 
her first husbaudj Boarrou, the poet, and her 
maniage to the king, she was installed as gov- 
erness over the ohildren of Mme de Montespan 
and Louis XIV This made it possible for 
her to buy the estate of Maintenon, later raised 
to a macquiaate. Slio exorciaed a quiet, w hole- 
some influDnee at a time wheu tho French court 
life was anything but blnmoicas Iiispiicd by 
an intenao interest in children^ she started a 
small eatablishmonb for poor girls, which sub- 
sequently grow into the school of Saint-Cyr 
(lOBO), destined for the education of daughters 
of impoenniouB noblemen, and ope of tjic 
oarlicab attempts in France nt the serious public 
education of girls. Ttaoinc's Athalie and J5sf/icr 
were written expressly for dramatic presenta- 
tion by the girls of this inabibubion. F. E. F. 
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RelirAncea: — 

Cadkt, F , ct Dahin, E Education ct Morale, C/ioix do 

LcUruj, EnlrclicfM, fl InarnicIioTW CV&tla, ItWM 

GnfeAno, O* Madamo do J^/mnlcuon, KttratU de ara 
Lcifrca, vlPiB, KnirctiP^t ContcroeUoiia, pr/ltMio 
d'unc iiifroduc/i'on, (Ffttw. IHM ) 

Lavalleb //lafoirc Ja i’dinl-Cyr. 

MAim'ewoN, Mrih db Cojwcih /na/riicJlon« airx 
Dcinoiteilos pour fciir Conduil drtna fo Mofuio, 

Ake. CamiMiB. L' Unitcri^fi Mmo. dt i^iainfcnoii, 
(Piirta. IflOd.) 

MAIN^, university of, GERMANY. 
^ A uiiiverflily wna foundi’d aL MniJisi hy a 
Bull of Pope SiKtUB IV RFRulcrt in 1470. A 
oharlcr wab given in J477 by Lhc ArclihiHliop 
of Mninz, who had petitioned for the calablKsh- 
ment of tho umvorslly. A century Inter tho 
univopaity came under Lhc control of llie 
Jesuits, wlio remnined there until the flupprrs- 
Bion or the Order in 1773. A rcorganiznliou 
took place in the flame year; tho univci'fiily 
was endowed anew, and Lhc tearhiiig alafl 
was inoreaacd and Blrciigthencd. TIic French 
nggrcaaion, howcvci, put an end to these efTorlB, 
and the unWcrflily was closed in 1708. 

MAITTAIRE, MICHEL (1007-1747) — ICd- 
ucationist and author; was born in 1007 in 
France, of Huguenot pnrcnlq. The father was 
naburalizcd in England in 1082, ami the son 
was aenb to WesLminsLor iSchool, iiiulor l)i. 
Bushy. With Di. South m pntion, MailLuiro 
Was prefenod Lo a Htiulcnlship of (Ihrifit Church, 
Oxford. From 1005 to 1600, MaiLLiurtMvas 
fiOGond master in his old school of Wes tin ins tor. 
In lie Tesigned hie TntiBVoTBlAp and dovnlcd 
Iiiniaelf entirely to literature, jjarticularly uiulcr- 


reon, with branalations into LaLiii verse imd 
prose). Ilia native country waa proud of his 
fame, and gave him a passport Lopiosocute Ins 
Tcgcarohca iii Paris. He corrcBpoiulod with 
nil the saranfs of Europe, by whom lie was 
rcapcctcd for his erudition, character, ami excel- 
lent tempev svniL love of irvitU In 1700 he 
published a book on the Greek dialects in iisuni 
Scfiobi lYeabnonastenenais, dedicated to the 
school. In 1700 appeared hia 5fe73/j ano? w»i 
llidoria^ an accoiinb of the lives and books 
iflsued by tlio old Freneh Huguenot pimLoifl, the 
Eaticnncfl. In 1712 was iHSued Maittaire'a 
well-known English Grammar, written Lo nfloid 
a good training in Euglish before heginning 
Latin studies. In 1717 lie wrote liistoria 
fl/pocrap/iflriim aliquot Pnrraicnannii, and ill 
1710 began his valuable Aiirnifcs ap/iici 

afi Arbs inuentoi onginc, the final volume of 
which was completed in 1741. In 1710 Mait- 
tairo published by BubBoriplion MisceUanoi 
Gr(Bconim aliquot jSprip/oriiwi canaino In 
1732 he had edited and annotated a new 
edition of Selden’a Marmora ArumhlUana, In 
1742 he publiahed a collection of his own Latin 


poems iiiidor tho lillo Nciiihtj. ITn puhlislicd 
an ciiormoiiB number of edilions of the clnHsicg, 
so that it IS Bftid bin name began lo be used in 
Lilies of booka wliirh lie had not edited. 

F W. 

Hotorenco — 


Aqhew, I), n A, 
VoL II, |1 S!76 


/Vfl/fFfonl hjtlcs from Franco. 
(Eiiiiihiirgli. 18UG) 


MAKIN, MRS. BATHSUA — Tim author 
of Urn earliOHt treritiHo un women's rducatioii 
in Eiiglniid, wntleu by n woman Leaclicr. 
She was nppoinlrd, about 1(111, teacher of 
IJharlcs I'b imughlcr, ICbi'.nbelli, tlirn n child 
of six yrai'H of ago. It is Raid that hy eight 
years of age the child rend and wroLe in French, 
ILalinii, Latin, Orcok, and Hebrew. Mrs. 
Makin appears lo have condiieled a school at 
PuliieVi nml afterwards, in 1073, Bheeslablishetl 
a girW siduinl at Tutlenlium High Cross, wllliin 
four miles of London 

In the prospi'cLufl of lliig bcIiooI, which is 
(innonded us a poKtscript to Lhc A'sfffly — prob- 
iu)ly the earliest extant iirospeetus of a girls' 
bign schooi in England, she iwoposcB lo loach 
" all things oulinarily liuighl in oilier schools, 
viz. work of all sorlH, needlework, dancing, 
miiHlc, Hinging, writing, keeping accounts, 
to lake up half the aeliool lime; the oilier half 
lime iH for teaclinig llie Latin aud French 
toiiguei Timm* llml pli'ane iiinyalso lenrn Greek 
and Ilehrow, lliiliiiTi iind K|janihh "In all 
whieh," nddH the aiilhoreRi. " this (leiille- 
woman (Ihe aiinoiinceiiieiit m llirougliiuiL in the 
third TierHoii) Imlh a eoii)]ielent knowledge.'^ 

1 (" genUewmnrn ^nay be IwftlivicVei nV 

eight or nine at Huh Hchooj in a year or two 
(according lo Iheir abililiofl) in Latin and 
Fiencli. Tho llulc.H for llie foreign laugungcH 
w'jll be nccoiniiiodaled lo the grammar of llio 
ICiiglisli luiiguago " llepoHiLoiiea for Vlfli- 
blcH," i.e. coUectioiiR of specinicns, shall bo 
prenared, She had learned (from ComcjiiiiB 
pronahly) LlmL from '' bclioidiiig lhc Ihinga" 
U will be more easy for geiillewojncn lo learn 
tho names, imlnreB, value nnd uhc of licrha, 
Bhruha, trees, mineral jinceH.melala, andetoneB. 
Those that pleaac may learn limning (draw- 
ing), pro.sorviiig, pafltry, ami cookery. Those 
that will allow longei tiiiie may obtain boiiio 
general knowledge in afilroiioniy, geography/ 
but e.speeially in aiiLhincUc niul history* 
Girls arc; to lake cxpcrlniontal pluloBophy, " nnd 
ns lo llio oilier thiiiga named, more oi fewer 
ns they hielinc " 

The proapectiifl Ih mlded Lo Mi a. Makin 'b 
singlo ]nil)liealion: vhi Erso}/ lo Umve ihd 
Ancient Educrition o/ Ciriidcii'iiiiu'ii, 1673 TUle 
Ib a notcworlhy brae Late, Hliowing thab in for- 
mer age.! women have been educated in the 
aita and tho HcicnceH, and ciling hlalorical 
iiiatanccs Her Iraotiito, espoeinlly in the 
logical treatment, i.h foiinded on a logical diB- 
flcrbation of Anna Maria »Schurmaiifi, of Utrecht, 
translated into EngliBh in 1050 by 0. B., 
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entitled; ** The lonniod Miiid. or whether a 
Maid may be n Selidai','' n- decidedly clever 
brochure (>Sec Uim Birch, Anna Van Schur- 
irwun, London, 1009.) F. W. 

Reforences: — 

Dicnoriory of Nattonal Dharaphu. 

Watuon, Fubteii, Mm llalhmm Makiii niifl Uio ICclu- 
oniion dI (irriLlnwoini'n Atalaiita, July, 16DS 

MALAY ARCHIPELAGO, EDUCATION 
IN — Hen NuTiiiinLANnH, Coloniks of, Educa- 
tion IN TITH 

MALCOLM, HOWARD (1700-1870) — 
College president. He Btndicd nt Dickmaon 
College and the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary He waa president of Georgetown Col- 
lege, Kentucky (Ifl-lO-lSSl), and Duvkncll 
Univcraityj at Lcwiabiirg, Pa. (18{)1-1857), and 
for aomc years was acerctnry of the American 
Sunday School Union IIo wna the author of 
rv dictionary of the Bible and numerous religi- 
ous worka, W. S M, 

male teachers, — Seo TBAcnBus, Sex 

OP. 

MALEBRANCHE, NICOLAS (1038-1716). 
— One of Lho greatest French philoaophcis, 
who cvpcokcd to enter the Church as his lifo 
work SufTeiing from a weak cousLitution, and 
having a retiring disnoaition, he declined, after 
completing his studies at the Sorboiiiic, to 
become upon invitation a canon at Notre Damo 
in Pans. Instead he became a mombrr of tho 
Congregation of the Oratory of Jesus, an older 
that was opposed by tho Society of Jesus, Ilia 
talents lay dormant acvcral years, while he was 
making IncITcclual cilorta with chuich history 
and jiiblicai ciiticiam. Upon reading one of 
the works of De.s Cartes (the 7'raiM de 
i7/o7nme), which came to bis hands by accident, 
he found his tiiie calling. It is said that the 
Cartesian ideas so completely seized him that 
tho reading had to be interrupted by renaon of 
violent palpitation of the heart In tlic coiirso 
of a decade ho wrote hio chief work, tlic famous 
De Ifl Recherche de In Vh\\h (1674) This 
and his other important works, Cfnisiian and 
Metaphysical Medilaiion (1683) and Dificiifi- 
aions on il/c/a/i/ii/sics and Religion (lOBB), 
were devoted to the completion of the develop- 
ment of Cartosianism which Malebianclic'B 
thinking acconiphslicil. Tho intcraclion bc- 
bwcon miiul and liodics was an unsolved prob- 
lem left by Dps Cartes. Malcbianoho solved 
it by applying the principle that “ we hco all 
things m God “ God is known dircobly and 
immediately, as ho is also the place of spirits. 
Thiiiga are in Him in archetypal form, whieh 
we perceive as ideas. Malobrancho struggled 
against pantheism, and held to tho freedom of 
nmn, The acute pay cliologioal analyacs, which 
led to the support of his doctrine, cfipccially 
in his first book, were also contributiona to 

YOL. IV — I 


pflucationnl theory, (iiiitc ns much aa the rules 
(sixth book) which should be obaerved in the 
search of truth may be applied to the work of 
teaching As a philoBOphcr and an Oratormn, 
Maicbranchc aided greatly in extending the 
general educational bcnefitB of the woik of 
Doa Cartes (j.u.). E. f, D 

Rolerencea: — 

Haldwih, J M Dictionart/of Philosophy and Psychol^ 
OQU, Yol Ill.pt 11, pp 300-301 
CoMP^UTB, G. i/wforio eritimc dea Doctrines de 
VEduealion cn France, Yol 1 (Paru. 1H86.) 
SlUON, J« (Euvrea de Matehmncho, (Fans, 

MALIM, WILLIAM (1533-1694). — Head- 
mnstor of Eton College and of St. PauPa School, 
London, probably waa n native of Canterbury. 
Ho went to Eton College and King's College. 
Cainbndgc, where he graduated D A. 1653, ancl 
M.A, in 1660 On cnteTiiig on hia dutiea nt 
Eton (1501), he drew up in Latin a Consuttudi- 
nariuinf whioh abated the mica and obaervancea 
kept in the coll^o at tho beginning of the 
leign of Queen Elizabeth, the document la 
still extant at Corpiia Chiisti College, Cam- 
bridge Tho ComueludinaTium containa in tho 
first part the special and exceptional customa 
observed at difTereni parts of the year, and in 
the second a record of tho daily roulino of 
Bcliool life (Seo Eton.) The incident of the 
flogging of the scholars fit Eton, on hearing of 
wliioh Aaclmm (q.u ) wns prompted to write tho 
Scholc master, took place in tho rule of Malim, 
who continued the flogging tradition of tlic 
former head, Nicholas Udall (ga). Mfllim 
lemamed at Eton until 1671 In 1673 he be- 
came headmaster of St, Paul's acliool, vliere 
ho rcinnined till 1681, and ho ia stated to have 
lived, after rctiicmcnt, till 1504 Beaidcg tho 
Coimteludinarium, he edited the De Repuhlica 
Anglonm Insiaiiranda (1670) of Sir Thomas 
Clmloncr and wiotc a number of commenda- 
tory Latin verses or letters to the literary work 
of fiicncla F. W. 

See Eton College. 

Reletoncfta- — 

Dicaonan/ of National Biooraphjj 
Lytb, Bin il M Ihsiory of IJton ColUge 4 l:li ed. 
(London, 1011.) 

MALTA, EDUCATION IN. — Malta, with 
the adjacent island of Gozo, compriaca an area 
of 117 square miles and n population of 216,870, 
chiefly Italian, Tho lalancl waa taken by the 
Biilisli in 1800 and formally ceded to Great 
Britain m 1804 Tho modern system of educa- 
tion may bo said to date from 1336, when a 
royal commission wna npiiointcd to inquire 
into the existing piovision for the education 
of tho native population, Three elcTneiilniy 
schools were in operation at the time, supported 
by the government, one at Valletta, the chief 
town, one at Sen glen, and one at Gozo, About 
720 children wore in attendance, and the annual 
expenditure for the schools was £400 (S2000)* 
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Ten new aoliools, cornprHing two dcjifirtinGntH 
each, one for boys, the oilier foi RinAp were 
opened, end an approprinlion of Xfl50 per nti- 
niiin waa made for tlioir support Al Llie 
time the lector of the univcraiLy was clmigcd 
with the control of primary achoola. In 1844 
tliia rclaliaii censed by the creation of the 
office of Director of Primary Ddiication. Sub- 
sequently the ofiico was extended to include nil 
dopartmonla of eduenUon, nnd a special serv- 
ice of higpcction was created for clomcnLnrv 
BcUoola This service has been well inaiiUninccb 
and as regal di number the provision of hcIiooIb 
ia quite adequate. According to the olficial 
report for 1010, there woro thirty-eight ele- 
mentary Bcliools for boya, thirty-two for girla, 
and nine [or infanta (boya nnd girls). The cn- 
roUmeiib waa 10,360. or veiy nenrly 0 per cent 
of the populalion; tno teaching staff numbered 
739| and the expenditure for the schools 
amounted to £27,532 (S 133,805), borne by tlio 
government. 

The schools are regularly inspected and an 
annual examination made of nil pupils Pni- 
eiita and guardians arc allowed to make choice of 
either lUngliah or Italian na tiio langungn of collo- 
quml instruction for their children in the infant 
nnd the elementary aohools up to Grade Three. 
The choice for 1010 gave prciorcncc to Engliah 
in respect to 00.3 per cent of all piqula _ l)i aw- 
ing, modeling, and woodcarving nrc mclucied 
in the program of atiidics, and needlework in 
aahoola for girls Tho catcchiam of the Roman 
Catholio Church ia also taught in dofcrence to 
tho religious convicliona of 00 per cent of tho 
families icprcsontcd in the achoola In addi- 
tion to tho regular day schoolfl, one public 
Sunday school for aocular inatuiction and 
thirfcy-thicQ night aclioola were reported for 
1010-1011. In tho principal towna night 
drawing claaaca are aupportccl, and many pupils 
from these claaaca enter ns candidalca for the 
South Kensington examinations. 

There are two public secondary achoola, one 
for girla at Valletta, having about 250 pupils, 
and the second for boya at Gozo, witli an en- 
rollment of sixty students. Tlic former oHors 
modern languages nnd tho usual literary 
brandies, the latter, a Latin scicntiAc course . 
The Lyceum ia a secondary sohool of the 
highest order, having a full classical course. 
Students arc admitted by examination and 
prepare for tho university faeultica, Tho 
Lyceum enrolls geneially between four and five 
hundred atudonta (470 in lOOO), There ai'o 
also five private secondary sdioola with 
couracfl of instruction loading to the univeraity, 
a school of marine engineering, with twciity- 
four Bfcudonta, and n school of electrical engi- 
neering wibii thirty-eight students. 

Tho Uiiiveraiby of Malta was eatnblishcd in 
1700 by Grand Master Pinto in the buildinga 
previously occupied Iw a college founded by 
the Jeauits in 1002 The present organization 
of the university dates from a statute of 1898 


which placed it under the dircclion of a rector 
aHHisLocl by a council in which the government 
and the miivcraitv faculLioH are rciircHented. 
Tlicro nrc foiir^ facuUiOH, ninoiig winch the 
HtmlentH were diHliibuted an follows m 1009 • 
theology, 17; law, 3B, mrdimim, 15; literature 
and scioiice, 88; lolul, 108 The university 
ifl ail important center for niotcorological 
observations, the leliirns of whieli arc daily 
inlcrduiiigcd with tliosn of tho other Med- 
ilcrrancnn atalioii.H and eoiistaiiL interchange 
maintained, also, with the chief slaliana of 
Europe. The ArgoLti Rotanical (iardens alao 
form an important BcioiiUHc adjunct of the 
university 

The governmenL oxpciuliliire for secondary 
and univoraity education in lOOO-'IOlO waa 
£10,230, which, with the approprinlion for ele- 
mentary schools and £1442 for tho olTico 
oxpensej, gave a total of £39,210 (§190,500). 

A. T. B 

Rfiforoncoa — 

Co/oninl /fcporffl (London, annual ) 

Eniflanil, Hoard of Kdunaion, Spfcinl Jieporia oj| /Jdirca- 
hoMtif Huhjccta, Vol V, pp. 817-838 Tho Hyaloni 
of Erlurallciii in MnlLn 

MftHn DoparlioohL nf PuMIr IiiHlrucMon. /tnauaj 
UeportSt Inlcat lOOH, IDOD, 1010. (^Inlln, IDIO.) 

MALVERN COLLEGE. — Bee Ghammah 
School; Oollkoe; Gollkok, En(»hbii, Puji- 
r.ic Schools 

MAN, ISLE OF, EDUCATION IN.— 
From early limes there cxiHled in llie Isle 
of Man, ns clHCwliere, parocliial chuicii achools; 
but the island is chiefly leinarkablo for Llie 
earliest cducalional cxpeiimciit in compulsoiy 
cduraLion At tho very tune that education 
in England was falling into ilB worst period, 
the Manx clergy and the King of Man (Lord 
Derby) gave the island a statutory system of 
education. This act was first paHScu in tho 
shapo of articles at a convoealioii of the 
clergy nt Bishop's Court on Feb. 3. 1703- 
1704; it was approved nt a Tynwald Court 
llie next clay, and confirmed by Lord Derby: 
and on June 0, 1704, was publicly proclaimed 
upon tho Tynwald Ilill according to ancient 
foim nnd custom It was a compulsory act: 
''all pcisons shall be obliged to send their 
children ns soon as they arc capable of receiv- 
ing instrucLioii to soino petty scliool, and to 
coiiliniic tluun there until the said cliiidrcn 
can read English distliicLly." TJio parents 
who neglected the duty were siibjecl to fine, 
if duly " presented " for neglect by Lho minisLoi, 
churchwardens, oi Chapter Quest, imu cover, 
tho fine was to lie inflicted if tlic ehildion were 
not sent regularly. The fees worn sixpcuco 
quarterly, if only reading wero taught, and 
nmcponco, if writing weio iiicludcd, Tiic fees 
could 1)0 recovered by irgiilar process Dvit 
the education was to be free, ii the jmrents 
or relations wero duly certified as poor persons. 
Exception as to regular attendanco was made, 
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if the cliilclron were needed at home in harvest 
time It ig interrstinK to note this provision 
was followed in the Eiif;liah Elementary Edu- 
ontlon Act of 1870 (Scatioii 9). Ohildren so 
allowed leave of nbaoiicc Imd to receive gpocml 
Sunday iiig true lion every third Sunday at the 
parish church from the achoolinaater at Icaat 
an hour before evening Hcrvicc. The act 
provided for c/flcicnt achoolinastors and for the 
quarterly inspection of the hgIiooIb It proved 
cflioient, but it was found nccesaary by an act 
of 1813 to inci'cnge the feea to 2a lid. a quarter 
for every child that learned Engligh only, while 
3s Gd wag charged for onoli eoholar tauclifc to 
read and write The lower acnlo was ''alto- 
gether inadequate in the present day Soon 
aftci this the National Sociofcy (y y ) began 
to make granLa to the schoola, niul nine school 
building grnnls were made by the Engliali 
Treasury between 1835 and 1810 The Manx 
legislature in 18B1 passed a further act to make 
better provision for gohoolinastcrs and school 
management. By an act of 1872 an education 
board and achool committees wero formed, 
and the prinoiplcs of the English act of 1870 
were adopted. An act of 1878 made education 
compulHory under the new syatoin, and further 
acta were passed in 1801 and 1881, The law 
was amenacd and consolidated by an act of 
1803, which defined the term " elomentary edu- 
cation/' This act was amended in 1808, and by 
an act of 1800 the present Council of Educa- 
tion assumed control The Manx authorities lu 
many ways have oiTored an hiatorical object 
lesson in education to modern educational 
arcag, J. E. Q. do M. 

Kelerencer — 

MoNTiionsHaT. J. E. Q, db. iSlafe fnlcrrert/wji tn 
Engluh Educaticji, (Cambridgo, 1002.) 

MANAGEMENT, CLASS.— See School 
and Class Management. 

MANAGEMENT, SCHOOL, — See School 
and CLAaa Management. 

MANCHESTER COLLEGE. NORTH 
MANCHESTER. IND — A cocclncational in- 
flhibiition foundeu in 1880 under the control of 
the Church of the Bicthreiu Academic, Bible, 
collegiate, normal^ music, and buahicaa depart- 
ments arc maintained. Students me admitted 
on completion of n high achool couree. The 
A B. degree is conferred. The teaching stafT 
consiabs of twenty membeia 

MANCHESTER, UNIVERSITY OF, MAN- 
CHESTER, ENGLAND. — One of the recently 
founded Engliali univciailica. It waa catab- 
lialied in 1851 by will of John Owoiia aa the 
Owena College for the pm pose of "providing 
or aiding the incaiia of instructing and improv- 
ing young peiaona of the male aex (and boiiig 
of an age not Icaa than fourteen ycaia) in aucu 
braiiobca of Icanibg and acicnee as are now, and 


may bo hereafter, usually taught in the Eng- 
liah iinivcrsitic.s." Anothci object of tbo foun- 
dation was to furnigli an institution of learning 
free from denominational testa and .subscrip- 
tions, to which Owena wna opposed At the 
tiino there was no place except tho Univcraity 
College, London, which aatiafied these icquire- 
menu Thus tlio college marked the begin- 
ning of a new ora in higher education in Eng- 
land, and payed the way foi aomo twelve other 
aiinilar institutionfl cstablislicd in populous 
commorcial and industrial centera. Woik was 
begun in Quay Street, in a house which wan 
formerly the residence of Richard Cobden, m 
1851 with A J Scott as the first piincipal, 
assisted by four professors and two tcaohers 
Tho first scholarships (Victoria and Wellington) 
wore established in 1862. In 1863 e chair of 
history was founded and filled by It, Copley 
Christie, who also taught political economy 
and jurispnidcnco For several yeaia it seemed 
that the oollego could not succeed Butin tho 
sixties inarkcd progiesa was made, and hag 
been maintained ever since. In 1870 the age 
of onbrancQ wna raised to sixteen. In lj372 
the Manehester Royal School of Medicine, 
founded in 1824^ m which John Dalton taught 
chemistry, wna incorporated with the college. 
The requirements had nlicndy outgrown tho 
existing aecominodationsj so n now aitc was ac- 
quired, and now buildings were opened in 1073, 
and additions have been made continually (Whi t- 
woith Eiighiecung Laboratory, 1887 and 1000; 
Manchester Museum, 1887; ChTistio Library, 
1898; Whitworth Hall, 1902; chemistry lab- 
oralorics, 1895 and 1905, physical laboia- 
torioa, 1908; Studenta' Union anil gymnaaium, 
1009; botanical laboratories, 1011). The chair 
of organic chemistry, the first of its kind in 
tho country, wna founded lu 1874. and hi the 
aaino yeai tho chair in geology, filled by Pro- 
feasor W, Boyd Dawkins, was catablishccl In 
1874 a course of lectures was given to women, 
but they were not admitted to the regular 
classes. The governors were opposed to mixed 
classes, and in 1877 ref need to sanction their 
admission. In that year tho College of Women 
was opened in close proximity to tlio college 
and was taken ovci in 1883. Women arc now 
admitted to all classes except cngincenng 
In 1880 the Owens College became tho first 
constituent part of the Victoria University, and 
was soon joined by University College, Liver- 
pool, and Yorkahiro College, Leeds. In 1889 
Piofcasor A. W. Ward was appointed principal 
in succession to Principal J, G. Greenwood 
(1857-1889), and in tho same year the first 
parliamentary grant was received and scholar- 
ahips wore founded by local anthcritica. A 
Day Training Departmont for Men was 
opened in 1800, and was followed two years 
later by a similar department for women. 
Pirincmal Ward was succeeded in 1807 by Mr , 
now Sir, Alfred Hopkiuaon, the present vicc- 
oliancellor. 
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In 1003 Owriifl Collrgr hccninr l»y rbarlrr 
IU« VieUiria UiuviTf^iLy uC Mauclu’sLor, niMi 

poW(ir to granb tlcgiop.'i, diplrtinxiH, filul ollii‘r 

dialinctiona. U)Ral lalotvftL waft rtliiuiiUavd 
by liiia ntcp, ftiul iiiftiiy Iciral nuMiorilit's iiiaKn 
aiiiiunl Rrmila to Wm^ ipunt'i- 

Qiia privaLc bciiiirnlH have* irnaiLly Ixm'u iiiiuh** 
Tlic aim of Hit* iiinvi’rhily ih ho far an 
t) incot tlie and iicudii of tlu* 

cominiinily. The iiiiiverfaly was one of I hi* 
liial Lo RimiL a decree m comineieiiil HohjeclH 
III addition la iU rcimtntum in llin Hcienlilwi 
biaiichcH (cheiniHtry, phyaics, eiiRineerinR, Rt'ol- 
ORy), the univorfliLy haa alroiiR dopiirlinnilH 
in liiaLory, ISiiRli'jh litrraiiire, and l■^lu(•ldHlll, 
while the medical departinoiiL, wbieli has alwiivrt 
eujnycd a IueU rank> has h<*eii cimHirleruhly 
BticiiRtliciied hy the propinquity of tho new 
Royal fnfiemary Tim uulyeraity works lu 
conjunction with other inaliUUiuns iii inaiii' 
iaininR acveinl depaTlmenls’. music with Uie 
Royal Manohestei (JollcRe of Mimic, IrchiioloRV 
with fcbo Man cheater Municipal l^chool of 
Technology, anti theology with snveial local 
bhoologicnl cnllcgca. Boino of ihc cuuracs at 
thesG inatitntiona arc recognized for degrera 
ill tlio univerflity In tho flnmo way Die 
medical dcpaitmcnt has obtained clinical faeij- 
ilica ill many of blio local hospitnlH The iiiii- 
vc rally by its power of inspecUng uiul exaniiiiiiiK 
acboola plays an important jiart in proinoi- 
iag and aupeiviHiiig fiecomlary cflucalioii, and 
It also haa lopresonlalivca on luiincioua local 
educalioti couumtLrcs, ^ Degrex's arc gnuiLed 
in tbo following facilities : nrta, acience, law. 

ntmmetiiti, meilipinu, Umology^ miu 
technology The govciniiig body confiisU of 
tho ohanceUor (m 1012 Lord MoricyJ, the 
vice-chancellor, tho court, tho council, tho 
aenate, and the boarda of faouHiea Tho nai' 
vcTfliky IB maintained by income from ciidow- 
ments and invested funds, feeg, and grants 
from the locnl and central authoriLifS. There 
is ft strong student activity, which centers 
round the Sludcnts' Union, housed in an oxcel- 
Icnb building opened in 1909, tlic Studenla' 
Rcuruiicntabivu Cmined, lunncrouB cluha and 
aocieUefl, and the Athletic Union, for winch a 
large abide tic field was acquired m lOOL Tlio 
enrollment in 1911-12 wan 1557 day atudentg. 
The teaching atalF numberH 2*12 momberg, 

Koferancea — 

Eiiglcintl, Bofjrcl of Edncrtlloii, Jieporta /ram Uumr- 
aili&i and Univeratty CoUcov^ ^uiiduii, ID 10.) 
llcctyril oj llic /tibilee Ccbbruhim n( OivcnB Collri^c, Mnn- 
f/icfl/cr (Mnnchcslnr, 1002 ) 

SijOBson, E E< Unlvoriliy of NlanaUcalor. Inrl^iicriJ- 
cnt. Vol LXX, pp 231^215 

Thompson, J. Tho Uiuprij CollcQet i7a i^oiiTirlnnon nnrf 
OroioJJj. (Mancbeater, IBBO) 

MAWemus, BOMINIC. — Writer of tlic 
Lifter de qnattuor uirlulibus cL onimbiui ofRcixs ad 
bene heaicqm uivendum pertinentibua (Leipzig, 
1605 (36 leaves), also 1612, 1610.) He wrote 
approved little works in wliich his fame was far 


spread Trilhiniu in Ins ('aUdog]^ AVrip/ornm 
hrrlf^nifit\rfintm (M03) HlatCH that Maucinus, nl 
whom he spi'iikH very liiglily, was a con tempo- 
nuy. A IrauslatMiii of ilie work wim miulcinlo 
I'higliHh pioffc, OTilitli'd The ruglgiwh; oj M alley ne 
npaiifhc/iiurc cnrrjyiinl iTrtiicH, publinhedby Pyn- 

Hmi (c J62(l). 'rhiHanoiiynimiHrenderiiigcon- 
luinsnprefnre iinvhirh Ihe IrnnHialorHliowfl how 
the hook mav la* iihi d for double traiiHliUion 
Ahdul 1623 MaiieliinH*H liook wa.H li'aiislatrd 
into Kiiglirtli veihi* by Alexander Ihirelay under 
tlm line of 7Vir Miirow of gond Mtmm (also 
puhliHlied by U. PyiiHon) In 16(1H (Icorgo 
Turhevile translated the same hook Into 
hbiglHli Verne, with tlm title a pftune Poth lo 
])crjfcl Viriur. The objeeb of tlie Latin verses 
of Mauemua is In inculcate in the moat plcttsaiit 
form the four eaidiiiul \irLucH, whieli he naniea 
aa Prudence, Juatici*, Magnauiiuily, and TtnU' 

]) era nee Tlic hook wan viwy jiopiilar and in 
\ine 111 hhigiiHU HcheolH nl ftuy rate till the fitst 
half of the Hcvcnteenth ecnlury, when it wna 
on the hst of bouks of which the Stationers' 
Coiinmny relanied the privilege of iiuhlislnng 
RauJifiy in h’m Prologuo sluLi's that the iniok ig 
lo be Uflcil lo leach " innideim of lender ngc '' 
os well nH boys. MaiidmiH also wrote in Latin 
veiHi* niiolhei well-known hook: I)c Pa.)siono 
(hmini imiri ,/cvn Cftnufi, c. Id 00. F. W. 

MANDEVILLR, BERNARD (10707-1733), 

’ — AuLlmr u( tlio Table (if Ihe Prieafe 

Pirr5 Public JkncfilH, wfiicli first appeared in 
17(16 uudet the idle <»[ 77;c (ii uniftfxuo ffu’e or 
Kmves turned lluncst, a doggerel pocin givjng 
nu nUegoTieaV aeiumiR id tVie pYDfipeTiVy ni a 
hive in a reign of vietj and its decline under liic 
rule of virtue The work ns well ns ihc inter 
additions mado lo it (notes, an hiQung into 
Iho Origin oj Moral Virluc, on Charily 

and C7ianfy i^c/ioo!fl, and a ^Search into the Na- 
ture of Society) f hccaiisc of the Batirical ami 
cynieul tone caii.scd coiiHiderahle criticiBin 
Ilcrc it is only iiecrsiary to ref(‘i to Mnndevillo's 
intcmsliiig aiRumcnls AgniiiHb eliariby ficliools, 
ftigumcnta which Imvc been levied iicqucntly 
against tho spread of elcinonlniy schools. Thu 
piccopt and the example of good ^parenta lina 
mnoli more iiiQucuce than education. Cloth- 
ing and educating cliildrcn relieves the parciUa 
from leap ouBiblUty and p auperixca them EdU' 
cation docs nobdiminieh crime, wliicli is fostered 
circnmatancM raiher than vice in luituic. 
•llioaQ who cgtablhh clmrity hoIiodIh aro dimin- 
utive patriola and inlorforing jneddierB In 
any cnao cducftbion is bad for tlm poor, for it 
trains tliein to cnao and idleneaa, and makcH 
them diaconlontod witli tlicii lot* " Die knowl- 
edge of tlic working poor abonld bo coiirnicd 
within tho verge of thcii occnniiUons Edn- 
caliou " ill capacitates Lhoin (children ef the 
poor) ever after for downright hboi, wliioh ia 
their proper province, and in cvoiy civil ao- 
ciety a portion they ought not to repine or 
griimblc fth, if exacted from them wRh diaorction 
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and luininnily " Sir Jamrs FA’/.sl«plion Slc- 
plicn roinarkfl of this c.sa/iy tlial it la “ porbaps 
the riivHt Hiiccinicn of a way of writing about 
popular education wludi prevailed down to our 
own Limea." 


Roforoncea — 

DieUmUT}) tif Nulyanal Jimrajihv. 

BtepjikN, ‘Sill JAMhrt V. fionc HccdihI 

ScMP-'j, nn 10.) imi (Lfmilon IISIU ) 

Far Mmul('vill('’H ijluloanuhv Hpn rpUTourc") Rivrri In 
IVadwiu, /hcfioriflri/ d/ l^hih&ovfnf n'w Pnuchdoay. 

Vol HI, rt 1, 1) 'M. 


MANHATTAN COLLEGE, NEW YORK: 
CITy. — See CniiiBTUN Buothkiib, Schoolb 

OF 

MANIA — A Hymptom in a mm^bcir of dia- 
onsc 9 , — parcais (r? y.), dementia inecox {(/ y), 
epilcp'jy iqv), iiyatcna {g,v and Heiiilo con- 
ditions, — mcludiiig motor excitation, ovidonccd 
uainiliy by apcecb, and mental excitcmeiitj or 
a diacasc conduipn, the excited form of iiiaiiic- 
doprcbflivc inannity (bog Oiiioulaii Inbanitv). 
Tlie (llaeaae ifl manifeHted by iiiotoi’ niueat oi 
exciLcincnt, by Ginotioiml exlnlaratinm by 
loquacioiisnesq nnd by appareiit cane in tliink- 
ing In a imlil form the mamnciil Htate ly evi- 
denced by a diatmctilnlity, vi/. n coiifllanb 
flitting of the aUerition from one thing to 
auotUei. The fligiity clinrnoter ib one HiipiiOHcd 
to rc«iilL l)y cxagReralioii in nmiimeal excitc- 
iiicnts. In the aculo foiin of the difienso Llic 
excitement ih manlfe.sted by great activity, 
motor nnd mental, by fnlnc ideiiH of j lower 
and by exorbitant exhilaration On account 
of the piomintMice of the i‘xnggei'iite(l ideas 
of power the patient is led Uipeifoim ccitnui 
acts whicli he would not ilu undei iionnni 
coiuli Lions. The oxaRgeiiiteil feeling of wcll- 
bcing nnd powci lends to ideas of wealth nnd 
Bupcuority, nnd theac at Limes attiiin an absuid 
p.harantei like those in parwifl The niciUnl 
exhilaration often lends to tlic enunciation of 
words coiTcapondinR with tho com so of ideas, 
with little or no apparent c ounce Lion, niul m 
extreme cases there may reaiilL aii nppaieiiL 
VQilmi coufusiDU or lucuUcrcnee Bimilar to that 
in dcinentia i^rccox 

Since nianm is only one Toini of inanic-de" 
preasivc iiiHanity, it sometimes allenmles with 
melancholia {q.v ), nnd at limes the By nip toms 
arc complex, iiuilnding the imiieipal ones of 
mama and othors uHiially ftSHociaterl wiLli nielan- 
oholio slaLca, 'rims we Imd foiniH of mixed 
mania, wliieli aro called niiiniacal stupor and 
unpiod'iHive mania The iliHOase is^ ludicved 
to uriftc (roiw aii heirdiUiy Udut, but in curable 
01 recoverable. On the other liand, it la roeui- 
renb, allacks appearing tlironghout llic life 
of Lhc individnal at more or lens regular inter- 
vals. It may alternate with tho dcprcflscd 
form of mamc-deproHSivc iiiBimity, and result 
in the circular types (ace OmcPLAii Insanity) 

Eroni the paychological and pedagogical 


side, this di.scaaed condition ia of interest for 
two reasons First, it commonly begins in 
childhood or in the adolescent period, tho first 
attack being of slvovt duialiDH. Ab a lulc, in 
the later aucccsBivc attaclcs tho duration is in- 
cretmed. Sccomllv, the symptoma arc consid- 
ered to be typical exaggcratioiiH of the normal 
reactions of the individual The early begin" 
iiiiig is at times correlated with the strcsBca 
of school life, the attacks (although theBLatisLics 
nvo meager in this point) beginning more fre- 
quontly during the accoml half of the Bchool 
year Tlio excitement la considered by seme 
nutliors, with good reason, to be simply exag- 
pcrutioiis of the normal excitability of the in- 
dividual. It is believed that the clnld who is 
normally excitable will, under atress, develop 
inanincnl Hymptoma, wliile the usually morose 
and depressed child will develop the depicssive 
symptoma when he oi she becomes abnorninl. 
The OUT alive methoda employed arc those of 
real, etc , and these miiat bo kept in mind by 
the teacher g. j. p. 

See Insanity. 


Ke/orencoB* — 

Holton, J. 8 Mnuic-dcprcaaivo laaoniiv, Brain, 
lOOH, Vol XXXI, pp aoi-aao 
Ihiuc'K, L C), Tlic 8yiiipto]n& and Elinlogy of Mcnia. 

/i’fJiiitifri?/! Jour , lOOS, Vol XXIII, pp 103 
Kiuiiy, G II. The* Mixed Forma of Manic-Pcpreflalvo 
InanniLy Ren of ^ewol and Psi/eh'at , IDIO, 
Vol. VllLpp H-2G 

Kiwki'emn, E Pfl!/c/ji(iJne (Leipzic, 1001.) 

S^lKfiKN, Th. J*Bych\atric, (Dcrlin, 1003 ) 


MANILA, TJNIYERSITY OF SANTO 
TOMAS. — Sec Philippines, Education in, 


MANITOBA, EDUCATION IN —See 
Canada, Education in. 


MANITOBA SCHOOL CASE, — A legal 
and conatiUUional case of great importance in 
the histoiy of tho stiiiggln between dcnonii- 
imtioiml nnd public schools. Under §22, I, 
of the Manitoba Act educational alTnira were 
loft to thc^ Manitoba Provincial Lcgislaturo, 
piovisos being added for the snfegunrding of 
donoiuinationul intercalB, for an appeal in case 
of dispute to tlie Governor-General lu Council, 
nnd finally foi control liy the Dominion Pnrlia- 
menb through remedial laws. From 1871 to 
18N0 a syalcm of denominational education 
cxlatcd by which Catliolics and ProtcalnnLs 
main tni nod their own achoola. But as in 
course of lime the characLer and dislribulion 
of liip population changed so that tlicrc were 
many den oni inn lions entirely unpiovidcd with 
Bcluiola, ami as iL was Celt that n, homogencoua 
cducnlioiial system was desirable, a law was 
paHijCd in 1890 eatabbahing n government 
Dc|)artinciit of Education, nnd Advisory Board 
with full control overstate nnd rate-aided publia 
achoola; books nnd rcligioua oxcrciHCS were to 
be ordained by tlic Advisory Board; and iclig- 
ioiiH cxcrciaea were to ho noTiBOotiiiimi niul 
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optional This kwivnaat onco atfcnckcdby the 
Catholics aa a violation of their righla and 
privilegea undor § 22, I, of the Manitoba Act 
A teat caac, the DarroLt cnao, waa bi ought to 
coiiit and carried through to the Judicinl Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in Engl and in 
1803, but the decision was ngainab tho CatholicB 
on the ground tlmt no denoini national or otlior 
Bohoois had cxibIliI hefoio tho Aot In tho 
meantime a petition wna drawn up by tlio 
Gnihohea appealing to tho Govei’iioi -General 
to piotcot their iiglUa and privileges aci^ui rod 
bIucq IB7Q, and coinplauiiug of the iniLialice of 
taxing Catholica to maintain what to all intents 
and purpoaca were Proleataut achooUi. Thia 
appeal bcoamo the aubjeefc of litigation, and in 
180 S the Judicial Coininittea of the Privy 
Council in England decided that an appeal lay 
to tho Governor-General in whose juris die lion 
it wna to maho some remedial order. A 
Hcmcdlal Order waa issued in 1895 hy which 
Catholica ware pcrinilLcd to maintain their 
own aohoola, were to sharo in any pnblio grant 
to education, and were to be exempted from 
suppoitiug any other schools, The provinco 
refuflcd to obey tho order, and tho Dominion 
govonimont took up the matter, but without 
taking any dcoiaivo action. At tho general 
elections m 1806 tho Libeinls wero rctiii'iicd in 
n krpD majority, the separate sciioola ciucation 
forming an important part in the strugglu A 
compromiBC wmS pub forward by Sir Wilfrid, 
fclicii Ml., Lauricr, Dominion Proniici, and Mr 
Gi con way, Prenuer of Mamtoba, by which a 
clergyman or authoiized religious tcaclier was 
to bo given rcccbb to Cathohe sebooU to gwo 
religious instruction, and where tho numb era 
pontiitted a GdtlioUc teacher might bo em- 
ployed. Tho Catliolica refused to accept 
any aiTangcmont which did not give them their 
own flohool The Popo waa invited to send an 
Apostolio Delegate to consider the situatioii, 
blit the Manitoba Government logalij^cd tho 
Lauricr-Gi’con wAy compromiso bofoio ho nr- 
Tivcd. This law (the Public Schools Act, 
1097) is the baaia of tho prcaciit system. 

See C/VNADA, Education in. 

Kelereaceai — 

Cfliiiicla, ParJInincnt Proceedinga \n Ihe Manitoba 
School Case heard before ficr Majcsly'a Privg 
Council for Camda (OUnwa, 1305.) 

Mnrwlnha Schonl Case (IBOl) Jiidowcnt of the XorJj 
o/ the Judicial CarmnUtca □/ (he /mticrwi^ 

Council together with the Imperial Order xn Coiiricil 
fliifl/Ao Remedial Order in Cauncii (OUnwfi, 1HD5 ) 

Paijcrfl in Tc/ertnen ip lAo Jlfanibba Case. 

(OltAWtt, 1H05,) 

EnKlnicI, Panrcl of EducnLlon, fipccial Reports an 
J^I^uca^^o|ln^ iSiilijtJclj, Vol. 1, pp OGB-OBB Tho Ilia- 
Cary of tlio MaiiiLobn Sohool Ry^tcin nnd Llio Inaucs 
of tho TcpouC Contra verfly. fliandou, 1807.) 
MAnUabn, DDimrlmcnL of EuuoaLIou, Rojyorl far IDOB. 
(WinnipoB, 1009.) 

MANITOBA, UNIVERSITY OF, WINNI- 
PEG, MAN. — A provincial university estab- 
lished by tho Manitoba Icgialaturo lu 1877. 


MANN, IIOIIACE 

Six colleges arc alTiliatod with the univeraity. 
Courses arc ofTcied in arts, medicine, engineer- 
ing, kw.plinrmacy^ and commerce, all but tho 
Innt leading to their reapoctive degrees. Tho 
cnroUinenfc m 1910-1011 waa 744. The faculty 
cufisiata of twcnty-tlireo membcis. 

MANN, HORACE (1700-1850). — Ameri- 
can educator and alivtcBmivn. lie wqb born at 
Franklin, Maas ^ Die 4Lli of May, 1700j anti 
received U\c riuUmciits of Ids edneaUon in the 
diatiict aeliools, being prepared for college by 
an itinerant scUoolmiiaLcr. He enCeved Brown 
Univciflity in 1810, and was graduated three 
years later. He was two years tutor at Brown, 
when he look up the study of law at Jdlchficld, 
Conn. In 1823 lie was aclimtlcd to the bar of 
Norfolk County, Mass., and during Lho next 
fourteen years he was engaged in tho practice 
of law ami in legislative laboifl lie was for six 
years n member of the lioiise of rcpi'caenlativea 
of Massachusetts and throe years a member 
of tho stale Boiiatc In the latter body he wna 
directly responsible foi the enactment of four 
important aelai (1) a law against Uie use of 
alcoholic beverages, (2) against the tralTic in 
lottery tickets; (3) tho cfltabliahnioiil of state 
hospitals lor the iiiannr, and (4) an act croaliiig 
iliQ State Board of Education. 

Tho now iioatd was given power to Bolcct a 
flccrotary wlio slioiihl liavo the general oversight 
of the schools of Uws coinmonwcalth, It was 
thiough tho pciaimniuiia of Ins fiicnds Edwin 
Dwigul and Governor BMwavd Everett (gv.) 
that Mr Mann was induced to give up the pio- 
fcasmn of law and wndevtaUe tho vootganiiatioa 
of tho Massaoliuactta school aysiem. His Insk 
waa by no moans an easy oucv The giowtli of 
tho distiict school system and the cxlcnaioii of 
private Hcliooh had greatly weakened tho 
cfliflicnoy and influence of tho publio achoola 
lie entered upon Ids new duties in June, 1837, 
He wioto to a friend' ‘^My law booka aic for 
sale. My oflico is to lot. Tho bar la no longer 
my forum I have abandoned juriapru deuce, 
and betaken myscir to the larger apliero of 
mind and morals.” 

As accietary of the State Donid of Education, 
Mr, Mann's firab off oil was to educate publio 
opinion with reforonco to the needs and pm^ 
poses of public ediioalion. TJio lycoum move- 
iiiout (q.v.) had mndo public Icoturea populnr, 
and ho laid under liibulo brilhant clergymen, 
diatiiiguisbod lawycra, jiromiiicnt men of lotlora, 
and well-known collcgo profesBora nB BponkoTB 
at tho Imndicda of public incotinga hold 
throughout the commouwcullb. Through these 
public meetinga ho Htorally sLirred the tlioiights 
and fccUnga oi the cutiiQ bUUj, and made pofl- 
aiblc Biibscqiiont legislation which led to tlio 
rettatabliahuumb of a coiumon school ays Lem 
in Alassachusctls. 

His next important reform was the improve^ 
ment of the tcnchiiig forco of the a bate, and 
thia ho accomplialicd by tho organization of 
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tcaohora’ instilutoa (q «.) and the oatabliBlimcnt 
of state normal achoola. For hia inalitiitca 
ho seemed the beat avnilnblo iiiatmctorfl of 
fliibiecta taught in the common flchools, as well 
aa Iccturcra on blio art of teaching and the 
professional napoo Is of education Hut ho 
cttily rceoRiiizcd the need nf more extended 
training for teachers; and thiough the gcncr- 
odty of Ids fiiond Edmund Dwight lie was 
enaldcd to make tlio oxporiiiicnt of flperinl 
aclioola for this purpose Two aornud echo da 
were accordingly oigaiiized — at Lexington 
(now Frammsham) and Uan'o (now Westhcld) 
— before the end of In'! second year; anil during 
lua third year another scliool was opened at 
Bndgewatci, Tlirough tlieao normal scliools, 
and similar inatitutiona aubacciucntly organized, 
Mr. Mann domonstrated to the people of 
Magaacluisebta the value of better biamcd 
beacherd; and the state assumed the entire 
reanonsiliiliby of the normal aclioola. 

Another iinportant feature of Mr Mami'a 
labors waa the collection ami (lifruslan of infor- 
mation concerning the actual coadilion of pub- 
lio education. A law of 1B20 had requiicd of 
the school commit Lena in Lire diftorent towns of 
the commonwealth annual statoments con peril- 
ing school attendance, expenditures, etc , 
hub little use had been made of such returns 
In Mr. Mann's ImuilH they became " powerful 
inatrumojiba in educating the public/' and they 
formed the framework of the twelve reports 
that lie issuod diuing the period of hia secrc- 
taryahi)) of the MiiBaacliubeUa State Board of 
Education. Tiicao rcpoiti were issued as pub- 
lic documenla and widely diatiihuted, and 
more recently Mr. Maim'a son has iHSiied an 
abridged and edited edition of the same in 
four volumes (Boston, 1801). 

Tho twelve reports on the condition of educa- 
tion in MasHacImacLlH and elacwlicro, together 
with lu3 discuBsions of the oims, purpoaea, and 
means of education, occupy n commanding 
place ill the hiatoiy of Ainciican education. 
The first report deals with tho construction 
and hygieno of sohoola — ventilation, heating, 
seating, and playgrounds — and the physical 
factors 111 school life, the duties and responsi- 
bilities of school commiLteea; the enforcement 
of school attendance laws, and tho needs of 
higher standards in the Leaching force. Tlio 
second report is devoted largely to tho coiirao 
of study and to a diacuadou and criticism of 
the current me tho da of teaching reading, ap oil- 
ing, and composition Mr. Maim waa strongly 
opposed to the alplmbelic method (g.i/.) of 
toacliing rending, and ho warmly endoraed 
the word method. The ciucstion of cliild 
labor (? y.) and the daugcra of employing young 
cTuldtcti in facto vies formed an iiuportaul part 
of the thiid report. In tho flame report he 
diacuascd the import anoo of school libraries 
and the formation of roadinj; tastes duiing the 
school courac. Tho disbricb system (^.a.), 
"eutrcnclied behind atatutory nghta and im- 


inomorial usage," was the burden of the fourth 
report. ^ Mr. Mann was convinced that "no 
suhstniUinl and general progress could bo mnde 
HO long na tlio diatiict syBlem existed and 
during hia rcinaimiig eight years in oilicc he 
"kept up a coiitiniiouH fiic of aigumcut, cn- 
trcjity, fact, philosophy, stalls ties, and testi- 
mony.'* But it required tliirt>' years more to 
complete the work of reform in this dire d L ion, 
The fifth rcpoit ia csseolinlly a pedagogic 
document. Mr Mnnn cliflcubsea Die teacher, 
normal aclioola, pedagogical books, cducatioual 
jonmala, achool management, corporal puniab- 
inent, and the relation of the Stale to education. 
One of his biographeis liolda that in liis fifth 
report Mr Mann leaclicd the climax of his 
powoi and success and that ib was received at 
homo and abroad in the spirit of highest appre- 
ciation (Ilubbcll). He established in 1838 
the Co HUM 071 5c/iooZ Journal, ten volumes of 
which were issued diiiinp hia sccretnryahip, 
and after his retirement William B Fowle (^.o.) 
becamo its editor and publisher 'The sixth 
leport revel ts to the course of study and more 
particularly to its enrichment, and it contains 
one of the cailical exhauative American dis- 
cusaiona of tlio educational value of the study 
of physiology and hygiene. 

In May, 1843, Air. Mann wont to Europe, 
where ha spent five montlis in the study of 
educational conditions in Great IlrUain, Bel- 
gium, Ilollniul, Fiance, Genimiiy, and Switzei- 
land. Ilia seventh report embodied the leaiiUa 
of hfH educational lour abroad, and it was the 
pretext for an attack upon Mr Mnnn by the 
Hchoolnittstera of Boston His piniso of Eurc- 
penn schools, and particularly Ills commenda- 
tion of oral instruclion, the word mcbliod in 
Leaching reading, and the abolition of coipornl 
ninishiucnb in Germany, wounded the seiisi- 
jihtica of the Bostons eh oolm as tcTS, and a bittci 
eontrovorsy ensued, during which time twenty- 
five painplilcha were printed attacking and 
defending Mi. Alaim. Ah Mr Hinsdale re- 
marka, "The controversy altracled much 
nUciitinn^ and made a deep impicssion on thn 

S ublic mind. It had much to do with fixing 
[oracc A'lanu's place in cducntioiml history. 
The champion of the new rdginic had met the 
champioiifl of the old and overthrown them in 
the arena of public debate," 

In hia eighth report Mr. Mnnn discuasca the 
value of local and county Gdiicatioiial associa- 
tions, tho value of vocal music in the elemen- 
tary schools, and the uhq of the Bible in Bchoola, 
It will bo recalled that ib^Yaa thiough tho aid 
given Lowell Mason (q.v.) by Mi Maun that 
singing was made a fcaLure of public school 
work. The ninth rcjiorl ui gca the employment 
of women teachers lu the pi'imary schoala, the 
value of teacherfl' institutes, and the place of 
moral iiiBtruction in public education. The 
tenth report ifl a histoiy of the Maaaachusetta 
flcliool system The eleventh report discusses 
the relation of education and crime, and the 
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bwclfbli roporb — proparcd [i[tcr Mann had rc- 
Bigncd ]h 9 score taryaliip — reviews the cliiiEiKea 

HI Gcluoatiou ill Masaaolmaottfl chiriiiR llie ihihI- 

twclve years, and diacunatia the proldnn of 
education for defective and depciulciit eliildrcn 
In 1S48 Mr. Mann was chosen a member of 
CoiigrcBa from MnsHnchuautls to aiiccced John 
Quincy Adams lie served in thifl capacity for 
five years, Tull of ovontful luHtory. In 1853 
lie bnonmo the lirat prcsiilcnt of AiUiocIi Col- 
lege ((j u»), which pasitiou he Idled niilil Iiib 
clmlh ou Aug, 2, 1859. Ilia cducnlional 
writingfl Include the twelve icpoila as secrcLiiiy 
of the Board of Education of MaBsaeluiselLH 
{Boatoii, 1B3S-1B40), cditoiklB and articles 
in the C'ommoji School Joitfnal (1838-1848), 
LeclHTBS on Education (1848), and miiiierous 
pipcra in Damard'a Aiitcricaii Jaunial of Edu- 
cation and tho Proccediuga of the American 
Inatibuto of InstrucLion. Extincts from liis 
reports and addresses have been publlfllicd by 
Ilia Son Gcorgo Combe Mann (Boatoii, 1901, 
4 vola.). No American cdiioalor has been 
rnoro widely discUBsed than Horace _ Mann. 
Five different works dealing with lug life have 
been published in the United Btates, thice in 
France, two in Spanish countries, and one in 
Italy, W. S. M 

See MAflgACiiuflKTTfi, State oi’'. 


Roferencei: ^ 

IIinsIKIjHi 11 A Jloracc Mann and tho Common 
Kcii/ifll fiOTioal in lAn r/iuf<yi (MflW York. 

IBOH) 

IIuiniBM»* Georub A. //orncfl Maun, Educoior, Pa- 
tri of, and lief ormcr (Philndolijliin, IDJO.) 

Mann, Maov PniiJonY Life of Ihrace Mann, (lloa- 
lon, 1801) 

MAnrJN, Gkouuu II Evolution of dio Afaseachuwfta 
School jSi/a/c;n, (New York, IHO'l ) 

U. a. Ihircftu of EUucftLlon Uep Com. IM , l8D5-lbUfl, 
pn fl07-Q27, uNca UiUUn^nipUy. 

-U|._ .r 


lYiNHiiir, Aldeiit 111, 
ion, IBDO ) 


Horace /i't/wcnfiir. (Hos- 


Thoro ia n largo niitl vahialilo poridtllcal lilcTaUiro «if 
lliQ litQ niifl work o[ llorttca NLnun. lliiruard’a 
American Jouniat of /i’rfuui/iori, Deci'mbir, piliH (Vol, 
V) j ^orfli Amcriran /7cb(cw, JuiiUDryi IH^U, and Jan- 
uary, 1B4Q (Vola, on mul CXL LiUcil’H Ltnna Age, 
May. 1610, nnd July, IbBO (Vola Xnod XXlV) . 
burah Review, July, iSll (VoV XXlll), PriiiccJon l?t> 
vwiD, IHSO (VdI XXXVIIl, C/ia«U>e»^s’ /ourrwl, May, 
IS 10 (Vol V)| ZiVluwilioiurl Hevuui, May, iHDU, niitl 
Juno ami iScptcmbcr, IHDO (Vols. V and Xll), jSowdi- 
srJi Quor/erli/ fleview, January^ lM4fi (Vol Vll); and 
Reniia p^dagoo\qiie, Dccombor, 1H85, auti March, IBB? 
(VoIh X and XII). 


MANN, MARY PEABODY (1B09-IBB7) 
Wife of Hoiaoc Mnnn; was privately cduculed, 
Slio was associated with her husband in his 
miblic Hchool reforms, and witlilicr Bifjtcr, Eliza- 
beth Pabiior Peabody (ly.y ), in tlio orgunizalion 
of liindovgai tens in Boston, She wrote Life 
of IlouicG Mann (Boston, 1806; vepiiblialicd 
1891), and was Joint autUoi with Misa Peabody 
of Culture of Infancy (BoaLun, 1803). 

W, S, M. 

MANNERS AND MORAlSj EDUCATION 
IN. — A term of peculiar signilicunco in 


lien mss an cc nnd posl-llcnnissaiice cdu cation 
when Llicre was formed a ennibiiialion of chiv- 
alnc ami [ornifil lilerary cdudition. Then 
a direct training m maiinrrH and formal mo- 
lality beciimc an ch ‘ initial part of the doinninnfc 
c ducal ion. Tho iniporlaiicc of conduct had 
be nil HU’CH.Hcd in odiicaLiniial lIuniRht and prac- 
tipc from i'Hriii"jt liinoH Oiieiilal edu cation 
in its viu louH typc.H, jh largely training irl 
formal coudncl, oflon Imviiig little or no reln- 
lioii to moral principles of fuiulainenUl im- 
port an er. With 1)0 111 till’ C» reeks and Ilmmu^ii 
eombiet was the esHeiitiid jirmlnet of ediicaiion, 
and within the seojic of eoiiduut striven for by 
fouind ediicalioii was niueli whicli could bo 
ineluded under nmiineis Dm mg tlm niiddlo 
ages a sliaiii diviHion exisli'd bidwccn the lit- 
oraiy cducntioii of numkH and ccgIcbU&Ucb. 
and the ediieiilion in conduct and manners ot 
tlic noblea nnd griitiy With the IlonaiB- 
bance tbi-ac two types wtio fused, wilJi tho 
resiiU that the gi'iiliy aspired to a liLei ary edu- 
cation, wliicli indi'ed in Lime came to bn tho 
test of gentility, and on Hie oLlici hand Uio 
Chiu ell iiiaihLed qu tiuiiuleiung the avupe of 
morals la iiieliitle foniml mniuieis , Still, while 
many of the liealibea on innniierH wore wiiLLcn 
by ehui'filunen, niont of them found their iii- 
Bpimtioii in the tiaditioiia ol chivalry, and the 
oavliei works weic diieet eoiiti 11 ni lions to cliiv- 
aliic eduealion. (See (biiVAi/iiic Education; 
(.IkNTILY AND NllllLV.H, EoueATUlN OV, liKHAlft- 
HANCE, UniJUATION DUlUNDTlin, SoClAL 
ISM ) 

The biironinl Hyatein developed the plan of 
education in iioblemeidH houses (see Ciiivaliiic 
Education), eapepiuljy in the lioiiHeJi of the 
(llmiicelloiH of the Kings, in whose hands the 
court paLiouftRc lay In llna IraiiunR the cul- 
Livalioii of inaniKTb and inojals took a prom- 
inent place The late Dr Fill in vail InoiiRlit 
togelliei in the /i«6cc,i Book (Early Knglisli 
Text Society) tho following mainiiila. 7Vje 
Bobecs Book 01 a "Lytyl Itrpoitc'^ of Km 
Young People fihoulfl behave, c, 1476 A.n ; 
TAc A B C. 0 / Arnsfollc, c. 1430 a.d ; l/rbaii- 
ifns, c. 1400 A.D , the Lytylfc Childicns Lytil 
Bake, c MSO a.u,: the Young Children’s 
Book, c 1600 A.D.; tno Stan.^ Pnerofi Mensam, 
attributed to John LulRaLo, c. 1400 a.d ; 
I/oio the Good IPyt' fanj 7 /i/e her Doitghfer, c, 
1430; Ilow the In sc Man taught /ii.i ,Soh, c. 
1430 More compiehcmnve uealinca are the 
following (L) 7Vic Boko of Nurture, or School 
of good mannera, for u\en, acioanlH, nud chihlveii 
. . neemarg foi all youth and r/n7d)cn by JIuRh 
IlhodcB of tho KingOH (!liai>pell, 1677 (2) 

77ic Bokc of NttrLurv followyng Enghmdifi giae, 
By one, John llusscdl once ii slier of the chain her 
aiul miwabal iu bail to Humphry Duke of 
Oloiiccatni. (3) The Bnkcof Keniyugr priiileri 
by Wyiikyn dc Woide. 1513. (4) The Booko 
of Dd inert nor ami the Allowance and Disallow- 
ancG of ccrlain M isdemeanoura in Conipamc 
(taken from Richard Weate's Schook of Vulue, 
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1010) (5) The Iloku of Curla&\fe^ c. M30 a.d 

Sloano Mu , 1080, Ilrit Mua. (6) IJigliop 
GraaaDtest^fl Uomehold c, 14130. (7) 

ThA Schaoh of VitIuo aiif^ hooke of eood NouyIuyg 
for children and yonlh lo kaine Iheyr duiic hy 
Nciohj AiiQincnlcd by Ike author k\ S (iingerj, 
1557. (S) A Soi'icH of Lnlin (traces 

Furtlicr, Dr. Furnivnll ooriched lua hook with 
a collodion of Froiich anil Latin pooin.i on 
ManiiciH mill Mralw. An Italian Hcrica of 
Books of Courkay waa ctliLocl by W. M. IlossoLLi 
in 18Q0. The moat UuiHhcd of all thoae Ooni- 
tray hooka wiia BaUlaasnro OaatiRliono'H (fj.u.) 
Corlcgiano in 1528. Mifis A, T I) rime (G7im- 
linn Schools and y'^cholars, 1881) ffivea an accoimb 
□f EiiRliah Education m the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and quotes the iiilofl for the hoiiacliold 
drawn up by Eliiear do iSabran, in Puy-Michel 
in PiovGUCC, aiilicipating the training in inorala 
and mnnnera of a hoiiacliold like that of Sir 
Thomaa More at Chelaea With regard Lo 
achoola, we have the claa'ueid luaxim cC Willuviu 
of Wykeham in founding Winchester ColloRe 
(1308) that ” Manners makoUi Man/' In tlio 
dircctiona issued to the Master of the IIciix- 
mon, who had the lirmiiiiR of the youiiR Rcntle- 
mcn of the (Jouit of Edward IV, he was ic- 
quired “ to shew the flchoola of urhanitie and 
iiourturo of EiiRlaiul . . to have nil cniiilesy 
ill words, deeds and doRiees," and diligently 
to keep them in all iiiles of iirecedcnce, and ib 
was Ills special biisinoss to sib with them in hall, 
and " have lespcct to Lhoir deineaiiings ” 
Esquires were iippointod to keep the young 
henxinen (i.c. the cliildrou Hcnl to the King's 
court for training) *' honeab coinnany , . m 
talking of Kings and other pidicics This talk- 
ing and telling of tales, though (he inodievnl 
romance was condemned by writers like Erasmus 
and VivGS, in whose time it liad become a aourco 
of GoiTuption, was a recognised method of moral 
culture, ill accorilaiicc with Llio idea of the 
times, eg one of OaxLon's pioducUoiia was, in 
1484. the Lianslation of (JcolTrcy do la Tour 
Landry's Book of Fayre Bnsamplcs and tkeur 
ayngemcniys and techy ng of hU doughiera orig- 
inally written in 1371 The atones arc com- 
posed with the idea of inciting to good GOiidiict, 
and arc tnkon, some Ctoiu the Scuplvirca, soma 
fiom the lives of Sniiils, others fiom populai 
tales They show the idea of the moral tram- 
iiiR of Llic women iii tlic age. 

It IS intcrtisLing to note here niid refer for 
fiii’Llier do Lai h to the aitide on Ji-jwiflii Edu- 
c\TioN Lliab a largo imniher of Hebrew books 
of mm ah appealed in Lhe elovcnbli^ Lwolfth, and 
later ceil tunes dealing as much wiLli the nian- 
nor.'iin geiieml iiitoicmiisc and tablcniniincia as 
with Llie cdnclucb of the icligious man. 

Turning Lo the llciiaiasanco textbooks ol 
manneia and moiahj the subject claimed the 
attention of Juan Luis Vives (9 y.) in his Inlro- 
duciio ad i?apie?itifim, his Salelhiium, and his 
two opis ties Do Raiione SUtdii ‘puerilis, all 
published at Louvain in 1524. Ptelas hterata, 


a titlo wlnoh liaa been appropriated aa the aim 
of Sturrn, certainly was aa inaikcd m Vivcs. 
As Sii niclmid Moryson, the English translator 
(164C) of the Iniroductio ad Sapicnhaui says, 
the collection of procopta tliorcin contained arc 
calculated to root tho love and desire of virtue 
in the pupil's heart, "extirping from it all 
manner of vice." It la, in fact, a ticatisc of 
Christian mornla, for the young pupd, consist- 
ing^ of maxims or aphorisms. The SateUitium, 
which Vivcs dedicated to Princess Mary, daugh- 
ter of King Ileiiiy VIH and Gabheviue of Ara- 
gon, was to bo a '* body guard," not like that 
of the old cmpcroia, against attacks on tho 
body, but his symbolical mnxliriB (some 200 
in number) would piescrve the princess child, 
by admonitions, from all vices and faults. In 
the Be Ralionc Siitdii puerdis, Yives icquirca 
the pupil lo learn the Dishchs of Cato, the 71/ win 
of Piibliliiis Syriia, the Sentences qjr the Seven 
IPisc Men, as edited by Ernsimis (1613) The 
chAil is inddcii to take pleasure in bIdtIcs which 
teach " the art " of life — such aa those of the 
boy in Aulua Goihua, Joseph in the Holy Books, 
of Luorotia in Livy, Gnaohla, and so on. The 
authors to be read me chiefly medieval Chris- 
tiaii poets such aa Prudcntiua The use of 
medieval Gliri.'^lian moralist poets was en- 
joined by C'olct's iStatutca (1618) for St. Paul's 
ydiool, and by the Statutes (1683) for St, Bees 
School, night on from Chaucer to Vivcs it 
should be possible Lo be said of the paBtor and 
toaclicr — as Chaucer said of the Cleik of 
Oxcnfoid, Souningc m moral virtu was Lia 
Bpcdio." 

Of the many foreign books of moral maxims, 
a typical one may be named, printed at Lyons 
in 1670 in French and Italian, entitled TrSaor 
dc V&rlu 0 jTresora di Vertu, in which are con- 
tained all the noble and excellent aentcncea 
and iiislruc lions of all the first authors, Hebrew. 
Greek, and Latin, to lead each one to a good 
and honorable life 

Wider in circulation than Vivea' hiiroduciio ad 
Sapitniiani was the De Civililate Morunipuenhum 
(ifeO) of Erasmus. Ho states in the Preface 
that the ill St element in the instruction of diil- 
diciiia the awakening of the diild to piety, the 
Bccond, to IcivYmug, the tlwrd, to the duties o( 
life, and fourth, to tie cultivated from the earliest 
ngc, m the mica of civility It ia lieooming for 
a man to control his deportment, his gcsLuies, 
liis eloLliing, ns well ns liis intelligence. Those 
who icpi'cacnt the cause of learning must bo 
noble, and ought Ihcrcfoic to show the fruits of 
coni' Leay and good breeding. ^ Erasmus proceeds 
in detail to dcaciibo the casenLial cliaraotcristics of 
good maniioifl and morals in chapters on gracoful 
bearing, clothing, behavior in cliuroli, at meals, 
111 meeting otlieis, at games, and on going to bed, 
Eiasmus points out that wo cannot choose our 
fatherland, or our parents, but every one can 
acquire good qualities niid momiors. Led by 
Vives and Erasmus, the Ronnisanncc writers 
endeavored to win manners and moials, for 
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blic yoiing acliolar, nob ftWay rroiiii hut rb com- 
i\ioi\ ground vritiU, tho no Idea atu.1 gentry, Tliiiw 
LfiwrQiicD Ilumfroy in the Nobln^ 1500, 
roqniro'i tho rending of Ern«iiiU9'fl/)cCiu«/i^u^c l>y 
tho young nobles, while in 150B Dean No well '« 
Statutes at Dangnr prescribed the same book of 
Ei'aamiis for tlio Third Form, Thi‘ro is Jiii iii- 
slnocoin 1599 of tho Ilcndinnator of the King's 
Scliool, CaiiLorl)ury, Anthony Hliort, beuig 
admonished by Hio Dciin and CJinpLer " to 
have a greaLor care and to bo moro diligent tluin 
lie hath bcpii, that Ins scholars may belter 
profit in lonnimg as well iis pood ninnncrs and 
civility tlian late they have uonc." 

Erasmus's book was widely circulated abroad, 
and was translated into English and publishca 
ill I'd 3 2, l)y Ilobcrb WliitbyngLon, pijcl laureate, 
as A \\}iil Booh of good mnnenjor ckibiren In 
England, Jiowever, William Lily's lines on 
Manners and Morals {Do ^[orlbns) wero read, 
and ordinarily learned by pupils in tho author- 
ized grammar. Mnimcrs and morals formed 
an important element in the Colloriuiea aud m 
other textbooks, as, e g, in Cnotes'n I'higlhk 
Schoolmaiicr, 1500. In 1033 John Clarko of 
Lincoln Grammar School wrote jus Z)ttx Gram- 
faabcas, in wlucli Is curiously included a IreaLiiio 
on mannerR, which ho rcgardfi an iiidispcu- 
sablo part of gianimar school training, so lliat 
the boy shall perform his religious (lulics, his 
duty to lus fellows and to himself, in the house, 
ni tablu, to vIhiIovs, ninl Lu Bupcrloi's of all 
kinds One of the well-known books of tlio 
Josiiils was on this subject, viz. Youths Ik- 
ftaoiour, or Decency in Conversation avwnost 
Men, Composed in AVeacA . . , nota iurued 
into English by Franck Ilawkina, Nephew lo 
Sir Thomas llawkim, translator of Caussin'a 
Holy Conrl, dth cd, 1010. This book is 
said Lo iiavQ been translated by the child ab 
eight years of age. Tho original was by La 
Fldchci Bionsdance dc la Conversation cnlrc 
Us hammes^ 1595, and had been translated into 
Latin, 1017, by Leonard Pdrln (See GENTay 
AND NouleSj Education op) Cliarlca lloolo 
^.y.) rccominendB the book as well as Erasmus' 
J)e CiuilittttGf for ho explains that ill a school 
tho " sweet and oidcrly behaviour of children " 
brings more ciGilifc than, even aomid teaching, 
"because this speaketh to every one that tho 
child IS well taught, oven if ho learn” but littlo 
else 

In addition to tho requirement of tho teach- 
ing of Maniici'fl and Morals by the private tutor 
in the nobloinan’s family, and in the private as 
well ns ill the piiblio grammar Hchoola, tho still 
more imporl ant tnaching m tho oidiunry homo 
and household must bo borne in mind In 
1637 Richard Whitford wrote A Workc for 
Householders in which tho full details arc given 
esnccially in connection witii morals, to be iii- 
oulcatodiiito the household adult, child, family, 
and servants, and a treatment is given of lying, 
oaths, conduct ah church, on the Sunday, and 
of due revBTCuco and leapect to parents. 


Whilford was a Tlnmnn OnLliolic, but the briiiq 
tyjie of Lestbook wiis aanclionrrl by the rtotsar 
laiil Ihiritaiis, c g. by Iloberl (’louver and John 
Dod in L012, giving full dolailH an lo the diilics 
of husbands and wives, paients and children, 
masters and scrvaiUa Williaiii(loiigp,in liisO/ 
Domcshcnll Duties, 3d cd , 1034, takra the high. 
esL ground for the inculralion of good maniirrs 
ill die child, VIZ, tliiit "not only lioathcn men, 
but also tho Holy Ghost Himself imth pre- 
scribed iiiniiy rules of good mnniiprs." Still 
more in loro sling in the troaliso of Ilezekinh 
Woodwaid: A Child’s Valriimny laid out upon 
the Good or Tiding oocr hn Whole Man 

(10-10), one of tho most interesting educational 
works of Lbe seventeenth coiiLury especially 
from tho moral aide. The Ckntlcman's Calling, 
c loot), and the X>aclic8' ('qIHtid (c, 1673), nnu 
Clemcnl Ellin’s (knlile Sinner (1000) nbomul 
m the IreatuiuiiL of Liie traiiiing of Manners and 
Morals, and subslanlially all the writers on 
educational theory and iiractiec in tho seven- 
tceulU aud cigUtecutli centurwft deal with the 
Bnliject. It W’ill bo recalled that Daniel 
Defoe {</ y.) wrote a book which had cnormoUB 
circulation in the, eigliLcpiitli century, culled the 
Famly Instructor, continuing tlio flcries of 
manuals for praetieai Lrealmciit of the rclalioiia 
of fathers and cliildnm, masLers and servants, 
luisbaiids and wives. Throughout this class 
of hook Die Ibblo is the bnsis, for a gieat iiiasB 
of praeticrtl IiouhpIioUI Lreatiaps arc fouiuled on 
the Tea ConiinandiiienlH 
OLlierwEe thoBoiii'ces from which the inmiuals 
for mannora and morals were drawn wore 
niaifily dctftcfipcf ff/ivings of iSoloii, Dythagoraa, 
Thcogiiia, Phoeylides, (’icoro, Cato, Seneca, 
and of course, 1*1 u larch, Plato, and Aristotle. 
(Golding inado his trauRlaUou of Seneca’s 
Ikiipficia ill 1677.) Tlie ncimeating influence 
of Aristotle's Ethics joincu with Lhn (Jhrialinn 
view can be best seen in tho noble jilan of tho 
Faerie Queene of Ednuiiid Spenser (5f y ), 
15ftO-15O0, which "la lUspoacd inlo twelve 
books, fashioning XII inornll virtues," of which 
lie only wrote on six, viz. holiiicsfl, tcniperaiicc, 
eliaatitv, fidelity, justice, and courtesy. Sub- 
stnutially, the Faerie Queene is an cclucationnl 
moral trcaUac, Nor wcio BUggesUons foi prAc- 
lienl training m manners and morals wanting. 
In unothcr Icua known Utoidmi romance, Lho 
Nova Solymn, 1048, first tianslaLed into Eni;- 
lish by Walter Begley in 1002, tlio father in 
placing hia son witli tlie best of Liitors says ho 
will not aiily be made piolieieiil in tlie liberal 
arts, but also ill tho " Lruo inoial virtiicfi," 
and to become n " good man " iu the " greulcRt 
blessing you can Imvc." The methods of 
training are described. Pupil H arc required to 
praclico leLtcr-wiUlng to men of vaiious ranks, 
to study the best word and gesture in ordinal y 
intorcouraG, and the moat appropriate language 
for disputing, joking, rob liking, etc. " They 
have to go through all this in clmnctcr ns on the 
stage " George Snell in lho Jlipfit TcacAinp oj 
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Useful Knowledge (1619) miEgrats that llic child 
ehoulil be IrnLiuuk Lo iicL Ihe Inkiiif; of incH.'^iiges 
courtcoualyj the making ol iin obeiHance, and Ibe 
goinn UirouglL of wluit la icquircd in thcii child- 
lah (luLie.H in propaialinn for Llio iighb perform- 
ance of tlio actual duty itnelf. Tlio j-cliRioua 
ganclioiiB for niaimcrd and motals in Ihc Sab- 
batli obseivaaceH, long HcrimniH, caloohiHingfl, 
IcarniiiR by Ikonrfc of iSciiptiiii'a, cxcrciae of 
parental and pastoral aviLhority, made Puri- 
taiiiQ training in morals practical; tlic eiglil- 
cenbh and early inncLemlh century moial 
stories and goody-goody laics were the literary 
survival of an oldci, Blcrn, and unceasing 
discipline in acliool and lioinc. This aspect 
of the Hul)jcofc is treated further under Liteiia- 
Tuniu, Child HEN 'a; while the modern s talus 
of the cnLiio subject is considered under Moral 
Education F. W. 
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tcau. Early EiirIibIi Trxt Hociety. Extra acrica, 
VoJ. VI 11 (I^tuloii, IHOO,) 

^yATn^^f, F Bityiiah (Jrau\mat' Bchoola up to J60O, 
Cliaptrr VI Traolnna of MiniuerH and Morals, 
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MANNHEIM SYSTEM. — Sco Geiimant, 
Education in. 

MANNING, JAMES (1738-1701). — First 
prcBulciit of Blown University, lie studied at 
llopjciiis Academy, and was graduated from 
the College of Now Jersey (now Princeton) in 
1762. After spending a biief period as a travel- 
ing evangelist, he opened a Latin school at 
AVaiTcn, III., which m 1705 became Brown 
University Five years later it was removed to 
Providence Manning served ns preaident of 
the institution until his death in 1701 At the 
same time ho was pastor of the Baptist cluirah 
in Providence that had been founded by Bogcr 
Williams, lie was a dolGgato to tho Continen- 
tal Congresa in 1786-1730, and ho led the move- 
ment wnicli secured tlio adoption of the con- 
ati button by Uliodo Island, lie was also aclivo 
in the movement looking toward tlio establish- 
ment of a public school ayatom^ and hia mo.sb 
imporUnt cKluoational pubhcalion is Report in 
Favor of the Establiakvient of Free Publio 
School& in iho Town of Providence. W, 8. M. 

Reference. — 

Guild, 11 A Life, Timea, and Correapondeneo of 
Jamca Mannino ^ (DobIod, 1BQ4.) 


MANUAL LABOU INSTITUTIONS 

^ MANSFIELD, JARED (1760-1830). - 
Textbook author He was graduated fiom 
Yale College in 1777, anti taught for many 
years in New Haven and in the Friends' 
Aciidrmy at Philadelphia. Ho waa also in- 
Btiuctorin the inilitaiy academy at West Point 
(1802-1828). He wiotc a senes of mathc- 
malieal tcKlbcoks. W. 8. M. 

MANTUA. — See Vittoihno da Feltre 

MANTUANUS BAPTISTA SPAGNUOLl 
(1448-1610) — Ilumanlst author of Latin 
pocma which for a time ecein to have had n 
greater vogue than tho clasaical works. His 
chief work was Bucolica seu^ Adolescentia 
(1602), of which nunieroua e^tiona soon ap- 
peared abroad and in England Though 
styled colognes, only two of tho pocma deal 
with lural life. The work early became a 
popular Bcliool textbook, and editions wero 
jflsucd giving parallel passages from tho ohn- 
files. Tho eclogues wore imitated m English 
ns early as 1614 by Alexander Barclay- they 
were tmn.slntcd by Turbervillo lu 1567, and 
imitated again by Sponacr in Shcpheid^s Cal- 
endar (1687), It was recommended for 
BcJiool USD by CoJet, and whs pi escribed by 
fltntutc 111 several aohools Spnguuoli is tho 
" good old Mantuan “ quotccl by Ilolofcnics 
ill Shnkcspcaie'a Lovers Lahoiir*s Lost, IV, ii, 
96. 

Refereacea; — 

Dayneb, T. S. Shahe & pear&^a Sludiea and cfher EaaaUi , 
(London, ISOfl ) 

Watson, F The EttgfisA Grammar iSchoota to IGOC. 
(Cnrabrldgo, lOOti.) 

MANUAL ARTS — See Manual Train- 
ing; also Industrial Education; 'Technical 
Education, 

MANUAL LABOR INSTITUTIONS AND 
THE MANUAL LABOR SOCIETY. — TJie 
movomcnb for the orgamzatioii of manual labor 
flchoola in tho United States began about 1825, 
and drew its inspiration chiefly from tho work 
of Fellcnbcrg {qv). Such Bchools were or- 
ganized in Gonncclicut in 1619, in Maine in 
1821, in Mnsanchuaotta in 1824, in New York 
in 1827, and in Now Jersey m 1830, Tho pur- 
pose WAS to unite training in agricultural and 
mechanical piirsuita with the ordinary scliool 
studies. (Sec Agricultural Education,) 
The Oneida Manual Labor Institute, at Whites- 
boio, N. Y., was in cxisloiico from 1827 to 
1834, A part of the day was devoted to work 
in shops and fields, and the remainder of the clay 
to classroom work in the English branches 
George W. Gslo (q,o)f tho director of tJic insti- 
tute, aimed to malce his institution largely aelf- 
Bupporting through the icauUfl of the boys' 
lAbors, 

The Manual Labor Society for Promoting 
Manual Labor in Literary Institutions was 
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organized in Now Yoik ill 1831 for tlic purpose schools of Hint country, aiul in ISflO aomo 
of “ collecting and dilTasing iiiforiiialioii cnlcii- form of inaminl work wan made coinpulsory 
latcd to promote the catabliahmcnt nnd pros- iii all pniimry Hchools foi boys in country 
ncrity of manual labor Hchtjola nnd Hcniinarird ilialncln m well 114 in the Lrmiiiug collogcH for 
111 tho United SUtca, and for iiiLrofbiciiig the iiuilc Lrnelier/J. 

ayatem of manual labor into inHUtiilioiiH now It wiw Kwcdcii, however, llml took the moat 
eslabliahcd without dlininiflluiiR the Htniidnrd of active part in the early development of inaiuinl 
litcinry and acionlifio nUninincniB.” Zaeha- Irniiung In IKY2 LUc Rovernmcnl reached 
ri all Lewia wna the first presi dent, ttiulTheodoro tho coiicliiHien that HchoolH for inutiuclioii in 
Frclinghuysou and Jeremiah Day worn Lim hloytl wore ucceHsnry to icHtoro Llie waning 
vice-presidents ThcoLlore F. Weld, who had physicnl nnd iiiornl beallh of the nnlion duo 
been connected with the Oneida Marnml Laboi to lUe teiuU'uey Luwardtt coueenlrnlion in 
InatltiitCj was engaged as field agent cilioa, nrul tlie decline (»f the old home iiidua- 

Tho arguments in favor of miiiiunl labor trii'S. The firiliools first (‘StnbliHhcd dealt 
solioola, (IB opposed to purely literary inBlitu- with various lines of the old IIus fihljd occu- 

Uona, were thus aUiLcd by the Hocicly (1) imtiims, sueli na carpentry, lUTiiing, wood 

they provide a system of education that ia cnrviiig, liniHli iiiaking, book binding, coopeia' 
natural, (2) they interest the mind, (3) they and nlicelwiiglit work, ainl exhibited more of 
have good moral cfTccts; (d) they train in an iiidusliial than a cultural plan. Thia 

habits of iuduslry, ludcpcudciicc of chaiB.(jLcr| was gradually chuiiRcd, Imwi'vei, as the move- 

and originality; (5) they rcndei prominent nil inent gamed headway, until a wcll-ovgnnizcd 
the manlier features of chni actor j (0) they scheiiK* of rclucalioiuil tool work' for boyg 

give power for nequiving a knowledge of liuman I jet wee 11 twelve and fifteen years of ago, aimed 

natmo' (7) they greatly diminish the cost of mainly at the piodiictioii of domes tie iitenaila. 
education; (8) they incronsc tho wealth of the was dcveln]U'(l into a recogni/ed school sloyil 
country; mid (9) they tend to do away wUh sv.Hteni lii 1877 Hie work was inlroilucrd into 
absuid ell Stine Lions in society The fiiat an- the Folk iSclionla na a vohiiitaiy Bubjcct, niul 
nual report of the society was piihliHlicfi in iH3l goveriiiiient aid was grnnleil in support of 
(120 pp ). This, howover, was the Inst, for the the insliuetioii. A sloyd seliool was catnb- 
sGcicty Boon disnamlcd on nccomil of luck of lisliefl nt Nidls in 1872 fen teaching hoys and 
Intel CBb 111 the movement and tho onposilion vouug men Tliree yeriiH later a Reconcl tchnol. 
of oxiating lilorary institutions Thus the known ns tlie KloyilMeminiuiuin, was orgnnizccl 

manual ti'miiing movement ill tho Uiiitod States under tlio (lircelioii of Ilerr Otto Snloiiioii for 

was deferred for A hnU century. (See Manual the tmining of Leiichers This iimtitulion Ima 

TiiAiNiNG.) The flocioty was also active in tho been a very active and NtininlnUng force in 
mabbcT of gymnastics in sobnolB; ami in no ainaW Lbe dovnlnpinont nl inaitiud trniiiinR in Sweden, 
measure tlio credit for tho cnrly^ lecognition and particularly Lhiough its summer coursea 
of this form of physical training in Amciieau for Iraclicra it hnB exercised a atroiig inHucnco 

aohoolB is due to the Manual Labor Society, upon iho thought and practice of other comi- 

(Sco Gymnastics ) W. fl. M. tries, At tho present tune, aloyd i 11a I rue lion 

See AanicuLTunAL Education; FeIjUBn- is given in all regular normal aclioola of tho 
Dcna; Manual Tiiaininq. country 

liiteroat in the principle of ninmial trniping 
MANUAL TRAINING. — In apito of many developed early in Franco, In 1873 tliD Foolo 
obJeotioTiB, the term manual training*' has Saiicis was established nL Parla, in which con- 
oomo to bo generally applied to -all forms of Btriictivo work in vniious forins wna made an 
constructive handwork when used ns an agent important feaLuie of the Guiiiculmn Manual 
in general education. When used in the training was made com pulse ry in the clomcn- 
brondcat aenec, inslmction in domcBliB art Lary primniy Bchooia of Liie oouiitry by a law 
and acicncD, and constnictivo work in vaiious in 1882, but the proviBioiis of this law are, even 
matcnala in the lower grades arc included, In at tho present time, only partially roalizod 
a narrower conception, tho term is leatriclod because of the failure of the coinimiiicB to 
to work with inccUftmcal tools given to bojfB. provide workBhopn, Abiinst from Ibn fiTijt, 
Tho tendency in Amoricnn iiaiingc ia to difl- French cdiicatoia (level oped a flynlom of in- 
tinguiali sharply between manual trniniii)^ as strucLion for overy grade of the elemental y 
a feature of general cduoalioii and spccinlizcd schoels, .Such schmiioB hnvo been character- 
tool iustruetiQu given to salccted groupB for \m\ by vivviely of malevinln nnd pvoccSKPH, by 
purely vocational ends. their close dopondeiico unnn drawing, and by a 

Place of Manual Training In tho various proeiao maLhenialieal and rather fnriunl quality. 
National Systems, — Maiiiml braining was first A diatinolivo fcaUirc in iho Fjciioh ahopwork 
locognized na a valuable feature of Bcliocilvfoi'k of the upper grades ia that the Lhcorclical 
ill European couiibriea As early as 1858 Otto instruction is given l)y tho classroom Leaclmr 
CygiirouB, who later organized tlio public while tho practical instiuctioii is given by 
flchoolsof Finland (</.«) on a modern basis, out- artisan teachers, Tlio largest development of 
lined a plan of handwork for tlio primary manual tiaiuing in the elemeatary school is 
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to ba found in the city of Pariw, where noarlv 
200 Bchoola nro equipped cillior with wikkI- 
warking sliopH or witli nielal-worhlTij^ HhopH 

Til Germnnv an ncLive prupagaiidii in iiuuiiiiil 
training liaa been iimialuim'd for iiiiuiy yearn, 
hut nH yrL comparaLivHy Jit Lie huH hmi ac- 
compliBlird Lowardn iiicorporALhig miiiuitd 
training into the work of llie coiiiiuon hcIiooIh. 
A largo iiuinber of warknli(iiiH have hron on- 
lablinhctl in various piirlH of tho Umpire, 
which are In iniiiiy linsen HupporLed liy in- 
dividuals oi fiocieluu fuHtruelion in Uieno 
Blio|)fj la in inoaL enses given oiihide of sehool 
houra on an optional hiiHis, In a few caaefi, na 
in Munich, tho woik jh given duiiug the regular 
aohool day and is ohligalory. The ininiHlrica 
of acvcral of tho (ferinan Blales make nniuiid 
contnhutiona in aid of niaminl iiiHlnielion, 
but the work slill dopeinlH to a coiiBidernIdo 
extent upon jinvate or eorjioratc support. 
Manual work for girla in the form of needle- 
work, on the other hand, has for a lung Lime 
been compulariry in tho coniirion sohoola of 
Germany. Work in coukeiy for the older 
girls IS now appearing in ti luiinhn of places, 
Gouracs in paper, eardhoiird, and pastehoard, ns 
well as 111 wood and undid, am fua lures of 
the Gcrniini aeheiiie of niauunl work, ami tho 
making of Hiinplo iippiiraLiiH for Hcioiilirio 
luBtructiou is counnoii. The Manual Training 
Sominary at Leip/dg, foimded in JJ 1 H 7 hy tho 
Asaociatiou for Miiiiuid 'rnniiing for Jloya, 
uiidei Lho IcadeiHlii]! of Hr. Waldeinar (lOoLro, 
is the active eeiiLnr of tho movement in Ger- 
many, Thi.i weminaiy is the main institution 
for the fcrayifiig of teacliers, and a largo propor- 
tion of thaso teaching sliopwork in Ciciniany 
have aLleiiilcd its BUiiiiner coursca. 

In Unglaiid the development of manual 
training (iatcB fi'om about 1NH7^ when cciitcia 
of shopwork wore catahlishcd ni tho London 
Bolioola. Tlio Hoard ul Uduoatioii for I'higlaiid 
and Wales awards H|)(*cinl gmiils for ninniinl 
training inatruclion given to boys and girla at 
least cloven yeara ohl. Tcachora arc re- 
quired to poflflOflB Goitincntea citlior of tho City 
and Guilna of London liiHLitiito or of tho 
EcUicational Ilandwork Association. Teachers* 
certificatcB issued by tho former body nro 
accepted ns n quAlificntion for teaching 
flhopwork by tho Board of Education of Eng- 
land and WalcH. by tho ScoUish Education 
Dopartmeut, and by tlio Department of Agii- 
culbural and Technicid Instriicllou for Ii'clniul. 
In tho yoais 1802-10 U lho inetiluto granted 
cortinniUcs to 5240 LeaahcrH of woodwork 
and to 501 tnacbers of mot a I work. English 
manual Lmiiiiiig in tho nlomciitary Bolioola 
ia generally n refiooliou citlior of tho Swedish 
flloyd or an cxmclso and project Byflhom de- 
yolopcd hy toaohors who hnvo reroivcd prno- 
tjcal training in tho Ironies , At tho prcaont 
lime, jjianijnl training is rcpresojitcd ns a 
compulsory fcaburo in the achools of almost 
all tho Inigc cities gf England, In Loudon 


in ]0p Ihcrc were 240 centers at which in- 
Qlniclioii was alTordcd to Bomo 00,000 boys. 

^ III the United iStaicB, luaniml training cniuo 
into being piirlly ns the cxprcBsiou of a now 
educational philosophy and partly from diasnlis- 
faclion oil the part of tho public with the 
resulla of the purely bookish ciirricuhnn of Lho 
npIiudIh The fiiBt appcnraiico of cDustructivo 
work fur clearly definite cultui'al purposcfl 
luipears to have been in connection with Lho 
elnNHes of tho Workingmen's School fouiidcd 
in 1878 hy the Ethical Cnlturo Socioby of 
New York, This iiiatitution coinpriacd a 
kiiidergarlcn and clcmeiiLary acliool in wliicti 
mainini work from the fust formed a vital 
and important part of tho educational pro- 
gram. It was, however, in tho secondary 
flchool that maiuial training first gained 
serious nttcniion in American education 
III 1880, lliriiugli the cHorlB of Dr. Calvin 
A. Woodwaid, the St, Louis Manual Train- 
ing School was opened in connection with 
Wnsliiiiglcri Univcrsitv This school was a 
coiiiiiletely equipped liigli school, giving in- 
fl true ton ill various liuca of shopwork and in 
meelmiiical drafting, an well ns in tho regular 
Nocondary school subjects, with excoption 
of the classics. The work of this school 
attracted wide attciition, and the auceosa 
with which iiicclianic arts instniction had 
been iiieorporated in tlio Quriioiduiu led to 
thn rapid organiznlion of filmilar sohoola 
ill other Inigc cities. In Chicago, Toledo, 
Cleveland, and Cincinimti privately sup- 
ported flchools wcic organized from 1S84 to 
1880, and public inaiural training schoois 
were catablisncd in Ilnltimoro in 1884, Phila- 
delphia 1885, and Omaha 1880. The first 
provision for girls' work in these sulioola waa 
ninda in bJio case of tlio Toledo Manual Tinin- 
ing Hcliool, and included sewing, dressmak- 
ing, millinery, and cooking The shop work 
inslnicLion given in theso inslUutions com- 
prised joinorVj turning, pattern-making, forg- 
ing, and mncliino work, and aometimea foundry 
practice and tiiismithing. The character of 
tins woik luia been very similar in dilTeront 
schools, and until late years has been almost 
uniformly baaed upon the principles of the 
Russian System,'* flo called because the 
ideas involved first gained recognition in 
tho United States through the exhibit of tho 
Imperial Technical School of St. PcleTsburg 
nb tlio Contonnial Exliibition in 1870. The 
central idea of tliia sysLom of shopwork in- 
struction winch was dovelopcd In a technical 
acliool for tho inatruclion of oiiginccrs, is 
tho niinlyBiB of a craft Into its fundamental 
procesaea and typical coiiatructione, and tho 
presentation of these elements in an or- 
derly and Boquential scheme ns flepnrate 
oxcrciaoa, 

The rapid development of this typo of 
secondary school, which liaa continued stead- 
ily einco its inception, haa resulted in an 
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institution peoulinrly Amcricrtn. In other 
coiiiifcritjs fcho introduction and spread of 
iniinuftl training lina been confined to tho 
elementary school, and no inatitulion cxiata 
in Europe of a purely educational clmrnctci 
that rcprcaonta any parallel to the coinprc- 
heiiHivo and costly equipment of tlieao schnols, 
nor, it flhould be said, to their rather vnRUO 
and iiulellnito educational ataliis Eatnb- 
lislicd with tho double purpose of altonliiiR 
a more liberal and roahalic tiaining for boys 
of Bccondaiy school age, and of dcvelopiiif^ 
capacities for industrial caieers, the records 
show that apart from the largo number that go 
forward into ongiiiGcring achoola, only a trivial 
percentage of graduates from manual Irainine 
high flcliools enter directly into industrial work, 
and that this small number go almost wholly 
into tho " white shirt occupations of drafls- 
nKin or atlministrativc assiitaiifc Of Into 
years a tendency has become appaicnt to in- 
tensify tho industrial aide of tho ciirncii- 
lum in such achoola, and to tiansform tliein 
into technical schools with a definite voca- 
tional hnsifi (Sco IwDuaTiiiAL Education ) 

It was not until between the years 18S7 
and ISOO that manual training reached 
tho public elemental y school. Expcriinental 
clflsaca in carpentry, the expense of which 
was borne by Mrs. Quincy A. fllinw, were 
conducted at the Dwigiit flchool in li oa- 
ten in lBfi2 Tbage were taken under 
tho care of tho city and transferred to 
temporary quarters in the Enghah High 
School building in 188*1, but the work* was 
not given a [ilaca in the coiirae cf study utilil 
1898. In Springfield. Maas., aewing was 
introduced in the scliools in 1884, and in 
188G n manual training school was esLah- 
liahcd, at which pupils coming voluntarily 
from tlio elementary schools wcie given in- 
etpuQtioii in knifcwork In 1885 tho Legis- 
latiire of New Jersey passed a law providing 
that the state would duplicate any amount 
hctwcon 3500j and 36000 laiscd ny a city 
or town for instruction in manual training, 
This led to tho early infcroducLion of the 
woik ill a number of places in various parts 
of the state, hist of all in Montclair In 
New York City the Industrial Education 
Association was ogtablishcd m 18S0 for the 
purpose of providing instruction in manual 
training for boys and girls in voluntaiy classes, 
and two yoara later was organized as a colloga 
for the training of instructors to under tako 
tho task of supplying teaolicra for tho new 
field In 1888 the city of Now York began 
the introduction in tho piiblio schools of a 
manual training course of study, including 
drawing, sewing, cooking, and woodwork, 
Coutenk of_ Course ^ The early work in 
manual training in the elementary school 
was almost uniformly limited to the two or 
three upper grades, and consisted of shop- 
work for boys oml sowing and cooking for 


girls From llicao grades handwork slowly 
made its way downward, and at the present 
time such worlc, flea ling with a variety of 
iimtoiialfl, is given in all grades in many of 
the larger cities. The i opart of the Com- 
missioner of Education foi 1010 stales that 
in moro than seven hiiiidr(Ml cities of llio 
United States, public scliools have inamml 
Irniiiing in several years of the course, gener- 
ally in the elementary grade.s, but frenncntly 
in all the years from kindcigmien Llirniieh 
the Ingli school 

Educational Value. Underlying Theory — In 
the early agitation for the iiitiodiiclion 
of manual training in the eighties, the claims 
pub forward for tlic new aiiliject as evidenced 
ji) tJio rliscufiflioiia of tJio Natioiml Educalioii 
Association, mid particulaily in the meeting 
of the Departinonk of Siipcrliiieiidcnce in 
1888, were ill tho main based on the cuiicep- 
Lioii of formal discipline. Manual tiainiiig 
was entitled Lo a place in the school liccaiiho 
it exercised the obsoivation, Iraiiied the 
lensoning powers, and Bliongtlioncd the will 
Although it la doubtless true that public 
support of the new movement was duo Lo 
a vague bub sinceic conviction Limb liic in- 
troduction of handwork stood for iiubistual 
training, educators ns a lule most carefully 
icfrained from advancing a ciaini for utilita- 
rian value in Iho work, and all iiLtornnccs 
were for llio most pait oxpios.'iefl sLi’ictly in 
terms of tho piovailing faculty psychologj^. 

The early practice of manual training in 
the elementary scliool was cx]icrlmcntal and 
formal 2'Ua iype CKCiekc wfltf iha uiiivciml 
form in which iiandwork appealed, and it 
was nob unlil the influence emanating from 
Llic Sloyd School of llostoii fesLabhahed in 
1888) began to be felt that toolwork for boys 
aaqumed a more invigoraling form. Tho 
fundamental principle of sloyd, _ which placea 
cmphnaiB on tlio value of working for a uac- 
fiil end, and eo cnlisling the intcrosb of tho 
woikcr, soon found acceptance in the general 
practice in the elementary school, and to 
a certaiu extent modified the iiielliodH of the 
manual training liigh acliool 

AlioiiL this samo period, the doctrine of 
formal discipline began to lose its place ns tho 
cornerstone^ of^ niaiuml braining pliiloaophy* 
By tho beginning of the iircacnt con Liny Llio 
conviction liad dcvoloprd Hint constructive 
work conies into iiatiiial relations with the 
worker only wlicn he coniributca flomctliing 
of his own thought lo attain the end placed 
bofoio him. Oub of this atlitudo, aided by 
a deeper study of the ilioiighl of suoii ciliica- 
tional leaders as Fiocbcl, Pcslnlozzi, and 
Ilorbart, and clarified l)y Lho oniphasis of 
the psychologists on blic unity of tlic menial 
proccsacB, 1ms developed the conception of 
manual tiainiiig as a menus of cxpicssion, 
a means of expression in terms of form, color, 
materials, muscular activity, and concrete 
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omiSi ft Jiicftiis of cxprctfrfioa ijcciilinrly adapted 
to child life 

DmiiiK fiiivcn or eiftht yoarnj the 

growinR rjiiidiUHin piftml uijon tin* Borial 
incnniiiR of rducnlioii hm oaiiHrd n Urn I ion 
to be tunipd more imd morn to the mib|rc(f 
inaLLer or eon lent hide of nmiiiinl LraiiuiiR, 
mid the coucepLion of nmtiiiid tniiniiiK, lit 
InfiHt in tlio eleiiu'iilary hcIiouI, Iiuh come 
more mid iiioie to hr* LImt of mi (‘diiealionnl 
inBti'ument interinetiiiK tlio fields of nrt 
mid imliifltry in U'rinM iidiipt(‘d Lo eldld life 
and Uie limilatioiis of Llio welnud 
All of this dovelopmenl in the philoHopliy of 
mmiiinl training lins tended away from Iho 
employment of HcircmUniimd, foimal conrsoa 
toivmdfl the iiflo of handwork aa a medium 
of flocml cxpericnoea leading to the acf|Uifli- 
tlon of knowledge. One of the most completo 
cxpi'Cflgions of Lida idea ia Liic employment 
of cnnHtriiclivR iictivitieH in the lower grades 
in the fonn of Hoeinl^ oceupationa, ^Yhlch 
serve ns ccnterfl for instruction in otlior 
branches. This type of work was devclojied 
to a notable extent in the UiiiverfliLy Elemen- 
tary School conducted by Profeaaor John 
Dewey from 1800 to 1005 in oonuectiun with 
the Univcrflily of Chieago, 

Vocational Education and Manual Train- 
ing. — With tho at Lon Lion civeu Lo indiia- 
trial cdueallon In Lhc UniLeci SLnles of lata 
ycarSj mmuml training has imdoubLodly lost 
floinetlilng of ita imnortiuico in the public 
mind. It is probablo, however, that this 
ftUitudfl is only temporary, for all t hough t- 
fnl conaiderntion agrees that manual train- 
ing in olcmeiUary schools constitutes an 
invaluable basis, and, iinclor the pcciilinrly 
iinscUlIng influences of Amoiican life, a most 
necessary fomulnLion for an oITcctivo system 
of indusbilnl cducaLion, On the other hand, 
ib seems probable, from many cxpcrimontB 
now being conducLed, blmt a sami-voeational 
or ft pre-vo cation al typo of manual training 
is likely to asaiimo iinpoi banco in largo cities, 
which will ftfTorcl to boy a and girla com- 
pelled to Icavo school ab the compulBory ago 
limib, an elective opportunity for one or two 
years beforo that time to acquire some measure of 
induatrial intelligence and to learn from a 
number of industrial cxpcrieiiccB tho general 
Reid for which they may bo beat fitted. C. R 
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MANUAL TRAINING, HYGIENE OR — ■ 
Manual training when given under proper 
conditiona is an occupation distinctly favoraulo 
to health It is important, however, that cer- 
tain hygienic rules should be observed. Eirst 
of all are ccitaiii obvioiig matters The room 
slioiild be largo, well lighted, and well venti- 
lated; or, bettor still, when conditions permit, 
the work should be out of doors. There ahoiilu 
he suitable benches, ainplr in size, and adjusted 
in height to the pupil's work. (Jlcanlmega in 
the room, the work, and the pupils should bo 
rigorously domniKled. Tiie pupils should not 
work for lon(^ periods without change and 
recreation . Fine and delicate work, like cer- 
tain forma of wood carving, where tlicio is a 
GonfuBion of Hues, should be omitted, ab Icnab 
in the earlier grades, As a rule exercises should 
bo chosen which can be done standing, and the 
pupils should be taught to take a coirccb pos- 
ture. Eicquent change of position is desirable. 
ExorcisDS which permit many movements of 
the body arc preferable to those that require 
only a few; ^ and cxcreisGa which cspcciDlly 
hinder the circulation and retard breathing 
Blionld be avoided, Tho muscles on both sides 
of the body should be oxercised, Pupils should 
bo taught not to press tho tools against the body. 
Dust, poisonous colors, and tho like, should be 
avoided 

Woodwork fth the carpenter's bench is one of 
the moat healthful kinds of manual exercise. 
It permits many inovcmcnta, dilTcrent postures 
of the body, and fosters nlUround develop- 
ment. Tho lighter forms of woodwork uro 
especially good foi younger children. Wood- 
oarving has its disadvantages on account of 
the fine work oflcu required and the tendeiioy 
to a bad posture, Scroll work ib unhygienio, 
because tho position of the body is likely to bo 
bad, fine sawdust is often inhaloA and the strain 
on the eye is considerable. Tooled Itkithcr 
work, eut leather work, and tho like, aro also 
in many icapccta bad 

In all forma of manual training the hygieno 
of tho oyc ahould bo considered. There should 
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nlwftya bo aufficioiU light, at Icnat ton-nictcr 
cundlca at oftcW desk on the dMkrat daya, aud 
UiQ work so arranged that no pupilfl \yiU face 
the aourco of light. The houra for woik nmy 
well be in the early afternoon In Llic case of 
tho finer workj eapecially for girls, the instriic- 
ticu alioukl be omitted in dull weather when 
tho light la inaufTicicnt, 

Manual work for girlfl deaervea apocial con- 
fiulcration from the by glume poiul of yiew. 
The work iiuisb not bo too fjiio and diHicuU, 
It should he kept at a proper diatanco from the 
oyca, and a proper posture should be inmnlninod. 
The rules given by Cohn and Webor may bo 
taken na norma. " I have claasificd Jiand- 
oocupationa/' aays Colm, “ in four diviaiona, 
according aa the degree of fmeiicsa of the 
meahes and stltchca lets the work bo bcqii with 
reater or Icaa difficulty, or not at nil, at a 
iatancQ of one foot. All fchoao coarse kinds 
of work in which the meahea and fttitchpa 
can be clearly diatinguialicd at arm's IcngtJi by 
a healthy eye arc not injurious Such aro 
knitting, crocheting witli wool, netting, coarse 
darning, and oidmary making of garments. 
The HGOond kind qf work has to do with met^hea 
and sbitohea whioK a healthy eye can only see 
with a great effort at a distance of oiio foot and 
at an angle of one mlmilo To this claaa bcloiiR 
fiUQ darning, appllfjufi of musliii on net for our- 
tains, embroidery ill colors, the old Goi'inan HoL 
l)Qin embroidery (so called), miguardiFiq Cioclict, 
and the favorite filot-guipure, The ihiid clns,s 
inoludcs fine white needlework, Rnglish and 
French Ombioidory, bubton-holiug, siitiii-stitch, 
and marking. This kind of work, by jta gi eater 
iTUnuteneas, leada very frct^uontly to myopia ov 
asthenopia The fourth ejaaa,^ that of super- 
latively fliiB needlework — point lace, petit- 
points, fine pearl embroidery, and gcnuiiio 
lace work — is absolutely injurious There la, 
moreover, a special reason for avoiding satin- 
atitoli in schools; namely, that this woik is 
stretched on a frame, wliioii cannot bo brought 
near the eye like the other kinds of woik, but 
the eye has to be brought near to it." 

In soma of the ocoupatioiiH for girls care 
should be taken to avoid strain of vision on ac- 
count of the colors used, Dlack on black or 
white on white cause strain bcoaiiao of lack of 
contrast On Aiie work the pupils should woi’k 
for but a short period, ten minutes or so con- 
tinuously, and tlioii the oyo should he relieved 
by a abort pause and exoroiscH in looking at 
objccta at a diatanco. According to Golm 
manual work should never bo dono ny artificial 
light unless jt bo the clcctno light. Ghildicu 
with serious eye defects should bo excluded 
from the work 

In I’ogurd to the question when manual trn'm- 
ing should begin, the answer is that it may bo 
begun at an early ago provided jt is of tlio right 
kind ICindei'^artcn children, for cxarnple, oan 
uae a hammer m dviviug a nail, and it forma 
a healthful Gxeroiae; but they should not attempt 


the finoi and more complex occupations like 
fine weaving aud Hewing 

Gcrtaiii gciicrnl principles apply to manual 
training and to all fonuH of motor trniiiiiig. 
Tho oxercisea at first should iiivolvo the largo 
imiflclcs, and LIiohp requiring finer and in ore 
complex cobHlinaLionH rijiould coino Intei'. The 
Work should he given in right sequence, tlmt 
ill the eaiHor years being piojiiodoulii; to what 
cgiucH at a laLcr peiiud. Aud it ih important 
from the poiiiL of view of hygiene ns well as 
pedagogy that Lhcrc sliovdd bo iiuUvidualiKR- 
lion, adapLaUini to the physiological niid j)sy- 
chological ago, nr tho si ago of development, 
and an nppcnl to the iJiLeiCflla of elnhlron. 
Manual trfljniug is cifloii especially vnliinblo 
for tliosc chihlicn who an* in some way defec- 
tive. Not only ar« the duCoetH likely to be dia- 
eovorcd in the manual wojlt, but this often 
fumiflhos a wliolesonio foim of activity Limb 
is prophylactic agniust disonac, rByclnnlrists 
ofLcii use vaiimia forma of manual work, espe- 
cially agncidtiiiCj as a means of cure in ner- 
vous breakdown; such exercises arc porlmpa 
equally important for the prevention of 
noivous disease. 

The deeper ineauing of manual Irnining, ns of 
all foiiiiB of motor training, is not WJlliout im- 
portance for hygiene It is only by cMcrciBo 
of the pciiplieral organs that jnojier stimulation 
IS fiiriiishcd for tlm develojniU'iit of the brain. 
ICvcn cons rioua ness i I self is apparently coiuli- 
tioned by HUmulation from Lhii peripheral flense 
organs ^ It is imteworthy iliat llio neivoua 
flyfltoin is developed in the ombryo fiom Lha cpi- 
bln^t, the outside Ronii layer, not from the 
mcao-hlaat, and then it ia folded in. Tlwia, 
genetically, the nervous flyatciu ifl developed by 
contact with the external world, and itfl later 
and higher dovclopmcnls arc dependent upon 
poriplioral fl timid a Lion, Tho importance of 
this IS shown in large lettoia in the traiiiiii^ of 
dcfecLives, as in blie claHsic case of fiScRiiin's 
boy, wimro an idiotic hand, incapable of cohrdi- 
nated movcmuulB and coutrolj by ayatcmalie 
cxercjaes beginning with the largei imiacica of 
tho shoulder and arm, was educated in a year 
or two BO that it could execute such highly co- 
ordinated acta ns catching a ball, buttoning n 
coat, and the like. 

Tluifl the brain and the ncivoiiB Bvstem are 
coiidilionod m tlioir dcyolopment by motor 
CKorciec, aud manual Uainiug lopicsouLa iu an 
important way a groiin of habits that are among 
the alpimbots of health. Again, the ImbilN of 
atlcntion ncciiraoy, scU -reliance, aud Rclf- 
control that aro fostered by manual tinining 
are of vital slgnirieanco in mental hygiene. 
And, finally, manual irainiiig luinislma oiqior- 
fcuihty for the development of normal renclioiis 
toward others, empuaair.iug important aocial 
relations; and this work ia nllicd with the piwi- 
tivo, creative, productive and cotipcratiyc 
(vctlvilicB that aro of vital aiguiRcancc in Bodai 
hygieno. W. II. B. 
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MANUALS, TEACHERS' —The term 
" manuul " ongiiialiy meant an Abritlgmcnt of 
a subject. It was ao used by the Giccka 
(Enchiridion); and this ubc of blio term is 
rather general io-day. In Prance, aiiico the 
period ot the lie volution, and in our own coun- 
try, Hince iiboiit 1830, the term lias had spcoial 
cducalional BiRnificaiioo, in that it has been 
niinin to cover only such iu'lps as weio of special 
vnliic lo teachers in the development of sub- 
jeoLq of study Such luamnils, however, were 
prcpaicd as curly aa the iimo of Comcnius 
(qv) Dui’liif? ilie six years (1042-lOdS) 
that he was in Iho service of the Swedish 
government, iho great Moi avian educator 
prcpaicd a largo number of mniuiala on an- 
cient and modem languages, inoinla, aoienco, 
and the arts for the use of Swedisli school- 
mast era. Soon after the Prench Rovohition. 
manuals as Iielp.s Lo teachers in moial ana 
pliysical sciences were published in France. The 
great edncalional inovoment of thofiTst (luarler 
of the nineteenth century in the United jStntoa 
gave birth to nmncioua teachers' in aim ala, 
The carhcht American mammla, dating from 
the year 1830, pertain to subjectfl not previously 
taught in the schools, such as physiology, 
muHic, mul cfthatbenipa. Solne^vhat later U\o 
introduoLlon of di awing in the schools led to 
the publication of mimeroiis manuals on art 
instwielion With the spread of the OBwego 
movement (q.v.), a demand was created for 
manuals on common objects. The Griilio 
method, the phouelic mclKod, and Bcorea of 
other spccino mcllioils of giving inslniclion in 
dofinitc bianclica of study have Ukewiso con- 
tribuLcd to the literature of tcacliera' mamiala 
in tlic United States. TheJnshuctor's Manual, 
publishod by Samuel R Hall, in 1862, covers 
LUq entire field of education. Many of the 


re cent teachers' mamiala have aimed to give 
dofinito suggestions for cnrrymg out the course 
of study. Such la the aim of the three volumes 
published hy James MncAlhntQr m Philadel- 
phia in 1887 (il/oauafs o/ the Graded Course of 
Instniclwn in the Philadelphia Public Schools), 
More tecenUy the terin has been used to cov&r 
the helps prepared by authors of toxtbooka in 
the use of their particular books, as Zuoht- 
mann's Te«c/icis' A/antcal of the Auiencaa 
AIusic System (1803) and Frye's Teachers* 
Manual of Geography W S. M. 

Reference' — 

BpiBHOif, F VouDcau DicraonTiai>e de Pddaoogie, a v 
Manuela (PariB, 101 J ) 

MANY-SIDED INTEREST —In the articlo 
on Intel eat i t is noted that the term 

" interest " is used in an objective sense to de- 
note tho typically important concerns of life — 
aciciiGc, politics, religion, ait, cto. HcrbnrL 
dofiiicd the aim of education as the development 
of many-aidcd mlcrcst — that is, of regard for 
all of tlicsQ significant human values. The 
teim " iiiLci'cat'l obviously dcsigiifttea the active 
and alert identification of the self with tlieso 
concerns, the term "many-sided" denotes the 
need of non-onc-sidcd siisceplibility The no- 
tion was the countcipart. from the realistic 
flido, of tho current idealistic conception of 
complete and liarmoniona development of /ill 
the individuarg powers or faculties qs the aim 
of education. J D, 

MAP or MAPES, WALTER (fl. 1200) — 
English ccclcaiaslic, aiitlioi, and satirist. Ho 
was born ou the border of Wales, probably in 
Ilcrcfoidshiio, of a noble family. lie studied 
nt Pans between 1160 and 1160 foi lie mentions 
Girard la Puccllc as one of his tcucliora. hy 
1102 he WAS back at tho English court, whore lie 
acted ns gccrclary and itinerant juaticc. He 
traveled frequently with and on behalf of the 
King, Henry II, and attended the Latoian 
Council In 1176 he bcc/iinc canon of St Paul's 
and picccntor of Lincoln. After 11D6, when he 
was archdeacon of Oxford, nothing more is 
heard of him Map was foi long definitely 
known ns tiie axithor of De Nugis CJm-iahum, a 
gossiping and witty account of the life of the 
times ns seen by a member of the com t. 

A number of poemB attributed to Dishop 
Goliaa indicating the excesses and licontiouBncsa 
of monks and ecclesiastics nro now thought to 
have been written by Map In addition to 
many sliortcr poems, the moat fninoub in tliia 
Bcrics nro the Apocalypse of Golias and the 
(ToTi/caaion of Gohas From the latter of 
these arc drawn, not from the same context, 
the lines of the famous drinking song: — 

Meum cst piopOBitum in Inbcrna marl / 

Vimiin All nppoaituTfi marIcutiB oH, 

IJt dicAnt cum venermt nngclomni okori 

"Dcu 6 alt propitiua huic poUtorl," 


von, IV — K 
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While there aic eertnin clifRcuUica \i\ the 
Way of accepting Mnp an tlio author of nil 
GoUardift poema and of the lari^c nuiuhcr of 
Arbhurinn Icgcnda {Lanceltil of the Lake, the 
Quest of LliG Holy Grail^ iin(l tlic Dctilh of 
Arthur) [ittriljufccd to him^ nil that can bo said 
in that hia name hns boon attiiohcd to thorn by 
long tradition The poems and tho Dc Nugift 
alTord valuable first-hand ovidciice of the life 
and iliDiiglit of tho iimo from ono who by Ida 
position and cxporionco waa able to draw an 
entevtnining picture. 

Sco GQLiA.nDaj and rofci'oncca thcro givou. 


Rfireroncea' — 

IlAnDOUX, J De WaUerio Afappio. (Pnria, 1000 ) 

bkcliQlwru of Pioorujihi/. 

CinniMi J. Qcdiohlo (lea Millclnltera Q«f KOdik li'ricilo- 
ricli I den Slnufer In PhilotogMche ijriri /iwforiacAo 
der Kdmolic}ief\ Akaden^o m i3cr/in, 
IHia tJJcrlln, IHiS.) 

MonLKY, II Tm/ers, Vol III. (London, 

1BD3) 

WniaUPi T Dloffraphta Unfaiinica Liferana, Vol. 
n, p 205 

Ouefiert Jllapea de Nugia Curialuitn. (London, 
IBEO) 

Poems af/pi6n/cJ fo TFahcr ^fap (London, 

l&ll,) 


maps, charts, globes, and at- 
lases. — Of tho several incnns which havo 
hcBU devised to repregent tho suvfaco of lUo 
earth and indicato tlio form, flizc, and distribii' 
tion of geographic fcaturos, as well ns the geo- 
graphic (listvibnlioii of a wido range of facts 
and plicnomcna, iho map aiul chart arc best 
known and moat generally used Tho dia- 
tinction between map aiuJ chart baaed on 
oomnion Enehsh uBOge is tiiat th« ToprcBonla- 
tion on a reduced scale and a flat aurfneo of tlio 
wliolc or ft part of the cartli^s aurfacc ia a ina7i, 
while the rcprcaontation under aimiUi condi- 
tioiifi of the facta and plionomena relating to 
the BCft IS ft chart As the HUrface of fho earth 
ifi nearly spherical, a splioro or ft section of a 
sphere furmshesa much moic nceurato ground 
for blic constniQtion of maps than a flat flurfaco, 
but the (lifficulbv of handling and housing 
InrgD oIdLcs greatly Uimta Ihoir use. A glolio 
three feet in diamoter la vciy unuaiml, the 
TUftjority being eighteen inches or less When 
maps of tUITcronb parts of the cfirLli’a suifaco 
are gathered together lu a single volume, it is 
called an atlas As tlio niiipa must be pijiiled 
on pages of the same size, and ns the areas 
ropi'oflontcd diflov greatly in Hi?,o, they aro 
ncccflsarily drawn to difToi'cnt aciilea Tlio 
Common typo of ntlna is ouo in which the mapa 
arc Cor the gveatot part nohtical in clminctcv, 
Otlicr types of atlases will bo mentioned later. 

Maps. — The use of maps among civiliml 
people is almost univcraal. Every schoolboy 
who has studied his geography knows some- 
thing about them, and travelers, stiidcnta and 
the general public turn to them inatinctivoly 
when in ncod of certain kinds of information. 
They arc of auch value in engineering and coin- 


nicrec and in sucli general ubg for scientific, 
military, political end i‘clucatioiuil purposes 
that it IS rather rcimirkable that tliey are so 
little inidcistood or apiirecialcd Tlioy make 
use of a syiiibolisni winch iii lato years hna 
developed to the iiropoi lions of a language 
To the trained explorer, ongiiiror. and naviga- 
tor Lliis language is aw easily rend as a ])iiiilcd 
page and convoys even inoie ejinet idraa. For 
the maioiily of \ihiMft, however, nmpfi arc con- 
sulted because they show apiiroximaloly tho 
form of iiaLiirnl and polilienl (ri\jHioiis, fiiniiah a 
moans of I racing roulea of exploration, travel, 
ftiul trade, and show the lorn I ion of places 
ill rcferoiico to each other, Tlio layman usu- 
ally lacks the ability to read iiiap.s anrl knows 
jio hiiig of the gieat vAiiety of facts sliown or 
of the acieiilific neeuraey of their prcHcnlation 

Cla.’ijii/icalion of Maps ^ A classificalion of 
maps may he made acemdiug to (1) the aiea 
roprosentrd, (2) the facts /ihown, (3) tho 
scale employed, and (1) the purpose for which 
llioy are to bn used, In area reprcHenlcd, dia- 
tinclioii IS generally made between (ft) thccartli 
as ft whole, sliown on ft “ woihl map," wliich 
pictures the ciitiic imifneo of the earth in a 
single map; or on ft "hemisphere map," whicli 
shows tho surface in two homi«p)icrea, and (b) 
jiftrts of the cftrtli, as hIiowu on ft " goncial 
map " for ft couUneul or largo puUUeiil di^^ision, 
or ft " nift]) slice b " of ft topogniphio or similar 
survey. 

Facia Shown. — Clnsslfied according to tlio 
fftchs shown, there lire (1) Pohlicul mapa, 
which nhow piiiiiaiily tlio location of Mittle- 
inents and Llic division of eoiitmonls into couu- 
tiicaj and cou nines into miinUer pobiicnl and 
ndininistrativa divifliona TIic map base upon 
whicli such facts are ropiescntcd generally 
showacorlain physical facta aa well, especially 
the imtiiial boundftiiCB and the chief drninngo 
lines (2) Physical mavSf which may show 
the physical features and conditions of a given 
legion in do I ail, or the distrlbiiLion over tho 
whole or a purt of Uio earth of Qorbnin physical 
facta or phenomena such fts Iho average rnin- 
liill or l\iD location of the ocean currciita. 

(3) Indmlrial and Commercial 1 naps^ which 
show such fnet^ a.s the distribution of popula- 
tion According to denuly, the difltubutioii of 
industries lu which the pooplo nic engaged, 
the location of important commercial ftiul trade 
routes^ tlio poailioii of commercial and indus- 
trial citicfl, and trunk lines of com muni call on. 

(4) Geological mapa^ cons true ted to show the 
rock forniatioii underlying tho suiTnco covoi- 
ing of tho earth, tho geologic a^o to \Yl\lch 
they belong, or tlioir economic importaiico. 
(/)) Elhnological majis, to show tho dieLribu- 
tion of people according to race, religion, 
color, speech^ or custom. (0) Jhstorical Maps, 
ill great variety, used to show tlio conditions 
as limy wcie in Some pai b of the world at some 
previous lime in the world's histoiy, or used 
in a Bcilcs to show how conditions have oliaiigcd 
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or dflvclopd from time to time during tb in brown or bl»tkj and (c) in fiTe colora Tim 
]iipi!6 of yeiM. ^ topopphie map of tb Garmiiii Empirn Ir an 

W.-Ib congidoiiiig tb elajuifiimtlQii nBcalcollilOOjOOO ItTODoroploWinM 
of inii{)N a«4!OT(]jng to ogilFc. il inmit bt bumo in 07^ dmeta TliD slieotj ibspihI lineo 15(11 
in lujnd tliftl, bicd upon tb flyabira of linear bivc been printed in oolor 
meMiircnicnt in ilBe, a dpcimul dyakem tnny Tluro oro aoYiii'iil oxdknt topograpMe 
1)0 odopkeil, AB BJnonE llio Fronoli luid Gormon laaps of li'raiifio m cxiekimiio^ one on a soalo 

n ) inakcrOj or a mcra arbikmry acnlc nuok as of 1; SO^dDO. another on a acolo of 1; I^OtK},- 
rc(|]icnt]y iiifoil by Brit^oit mid American OOO, and a tliiitl on a acalo of 1 ^DU.ObO; tha 
map midicri, Under tliis elasBilleation, Uiero last two ars baaed on tbo fiisk, Still another 
arc, - Ib in ppparatlon on asealo of 1 50.000, Endi 

(1) Maps on a Btnlc from 1 . 500 to 1 ; 10,00(1, slieet ia bounded by parallela nntl inondijuiaj 
nsuatlv’ lolcrrcd to na plain or detail mops and their relief ie aliawn in uoiitoura of ten- 
IneliKlnd in tliifl eioiip ai'o tJic mapg prepared metii inlarvida prinkod in brawn, 
by ciifiiuceri having in Eliai'jfii tiio conatnie. (3) Mnpa on a aealo from 1; ISjOOO to 
ton of taiialB, raihmys, ByBUinjsof inigniion, 1 1,000,000 and emailei Tlmso include tk 
Aiid the jilaiii of eitJea and villagca. Moat genoral mapn of eontmciite and centitiics and 
objeets may be aliowii in tlicir aurreet form tlicir linger diviBionB, ^ In maps drawn ca tlieeo 
and true to ecalc. smoller scalce it is iinpoBBlble to ahow all 

(2) Maps on a Bcnlc from h 10,000 to gcegraphiefcatnreaortoajiuwevDntiieaekkcd 
li50,(]0(l Tb moat important maps in once uUkiTeDiicet form. The first dilRaully 
Uk growl aio tlw topogiaiilik naapa wliicli ie avoided through tb oatefnl Kleetioa of 
wo now biJing inodo, or widcli liavc aliendy facia to bo aliown, and the second by tbo use 
boon inado by pmetioaliv all of ibc great of aymbola, 
governmcntii of llm world, Tliiao maiia aro Ifif-In any olnsfiillcalion wcordini! to m 
iiGeossarily drawn and printed in Bliaftts of tbo school map iniut bo diatingaiehcd from ail 
coiivonloiik aise for handiingj tbo number of otbers, ^Ifliotiior in tbc iorm of a wall, (cak 
sliccla I'linimig inlo liiiiiilrDdB for sinnll com* or atlns map^ it ineliidr^ hat few dstiufa nnd 
tiics and kiionsanda for Iai|C oountnee, In tbc is UBiioUy dceigned to furnieli clear and delimta 
European countrliiB cipuoially they nro le^ InforpiakiDn concornlng features nuil ploceB 
gai'dod as of tbo utmost importance for tho (iModiii tiia adiool tontbook. 
ffiu dap tincnls, njid for that I'cnsuii in mniiy CoffeiilHii^ Ik Dak - Bafoixi tk prcpaia- 
tuawiTO to tmlim'i ka bwi tovM timef simp ennkwdwUhWjtlij nmuy 
to snoli ndepartmont. In other ooiiiilrias, s])^ to assemble ilia facta which aro to be shoivn 
einl kToans or doiinrtmonti nro maintoined when it is eompletcd First of all it is ncccS' 
for thu wort Those maps hnvo also been flaryioknavtbopoaibonj farm, and dkenaioiis 
found of impoitanco to nErieullnro mid com- of all the objects wluoh are to be reproaented, 
morco. m woi'lis of mteriim improvemont, for The poaitiou of a point on tlio earth's suilaca 
rocQidiiig auofogblrcacarolicaortlicelassiiieA-' is usimlfy stated in kruis of ila latitude nnd 
tkn of sons, and in many ntlicr ways, ^ On larigitinlG Its latjtudD is its difitanw north 
them it 11 uaimlly posaihloto show mwiy obicole oi south of tb (x^ualor, - tlic equator being 
ti'iio to Bcale, although ota, sueh hb rivers, tiic aero o! latitude,- and its longitude is its 
and roadB, arc nfiocesaiily very itiuoli cxaggoi:- distaneo oast or west of a ecloatod priino or 
atod aero nioridinii. There is, therefore, a north 

Tho shseta of the topegiapliio mop of tho or south Intitude and an_ east nnd west 
United i^Lutrji aio published in three ecab: longitude Each ciroic is divided into 300 
(1) l;fl&,SOI), wliiab is approximntely ono mile dcgices, each degree into sixty minuttfl, and 
to one inch, iwl for densely settled and Indus* each ininulfl into sixty seconds, The polea of 
trially important parts of the countiy, (2) An tho earth are in latitude niaoty dcgraiB, whifo 
iutormodiflto scale of li 125,000 uaod for tlio tho mcridiiui, hslfway irouiid the earth, from 
greater pwt of tlm eonntry, (3) 1; 230,000, the primo mendian, is botli ISO degrees east 
or about four milcfl to one inch used for tlio and 180 dcgraca west longitudo, Tb division 
desert regions of tho west, Tlio bIiccIs on of tho drclo into 300 degrees was inlrodueod 
tilt largest Rcaln sbw nn fiioa nf fiJlam nmens ik Gratks chicOy _by llipparakni 
minukcB of longihule by fifteen minutcB (abouHflO-125D,c), nnd to him also has been 
of latitudu; tho iiitormedinte soilo thiity glvontlis credit of oiiginatiag tho idea of fixing 
iiiiiintca by thirty minutes, and tho araalleat the position of places on the eartli by meuia 
scalo opo degree by ono dcgioe^ Tlio cxeuu- of tlioir Intiliido nndluiigitudu. As tlio posi- 
tion of tho work ia by the Geological Snrycy tion of curtain points on tho onrth's Burfnee 
of tlm DtjiBitmcut of Lb Intctioy, Tho has boon dekmiond liy astinnflmicai mcaas 
topograpbiii mnp of tb United Kingdom with great cxaclnGBa, the position ol other 
on a scalo ol one inch to a mile was oomplctod points and nbjccta arc usually deterinmed with 
III 1800, and consista of 0D7 slicets (4S8 of tho refereime to these It is quito^ ni impoTtontr 
new scrieB), It is publiehod (a) in outline wth although lesi ouatomary, to indiotite tho third 
contours in blaek, (b) with vcrfol lianliurea clement of posotion, ti», the height of a place 
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abovG, 01 its dcplU bdlow, u\ Ideal plane of 
rofcreriCG called sea level. Tlua is usually 
mfian UUrI KeiRUt aa dotcrmiiied flt eonio 
ficlcctcd station from a eouea of obuorvaliona 
cx Landing over a louR period of timo. 

Projections . — Whoa tlio neceuiiftry data has 
been collaatccl, tliG map ia drawn. Afl already 



OrlUograjililo I’olnr Blorcograplilo polnr 


Fici, A — TIiq linit oJ Ibo nbova flauro 

hIujwh tUo urLliOHrii]iiilu jjolur |jTUji'uOon TJio Imlf ylrolu 
la divitlcdluLQ tcu^flcRtco nrca, LA-^AB^BC aiul Qn-ab 
Aa tlio ayo fu iIid lirojcation la nasuinrd to 
bo nt nn lurinilo dielAncc, thoso ponila nro proJrclod 
npon tho hjiD PB nt Lho poinUj yium^Hroil b, 7 , 0, G, 
gLc , liy pnr^llel linen dr nwu nl right Angles In PN Tho 
PafaIIoIb aro (Irnwn na conacntric circlra ptifiaiiiu lliroiigh 
llio poinls tlius dcLcnnincd, ninl tlio inenillnnH nrn 
dnnvn ns fllrniglit linen from tlio olrcuTidercrico (o tlio 
pole nt tcn-dDgreciulcrvftlB ThBriahl-hi^nd liivll q{ Ibo 
flguro aIiuwn tlio fitcrcogmpbio polar projection Tho 
hair Dirclo Is nflnlfi divided into tcn^dcgrec area. Tho 
oyo ia QB^umed to bo nb 0. Pumla u, d, c, d, oLc, nro 
projected upon lino PM nt 8, 7. 0, 5« clo Tlio parnllela 
arc drawn ca couccLitrio ctrdoa pnftBmg tUrougU thcAQ 
points mill tho montlmna ab Htraighb linca from tho cir^ 
cumforcnco to tho pole and nt Lon^egreo iiitcrvnla, Tho 
two fllmded Hpolal 23 d And i JJ JU SV reprcaoiu tbo 
projection of CKnolly Lho aamo part of a apberoand show 
now and where bl\ia part would appear In tho two pro- 
J CO lion A 


pointed outj this can bo done with the greatest 
ncGUrncy on the surface of a aphcic. Tho 
equator^ polcfl and prime meridian arc first 
located, and the surmcc of the sphcio ia tjicn 
covered with a nctwoik of parallels and nioiid- 
By means of thifj net, the ouilinca of 
coiitlnoiits and islands, the boundmics of slates 
and nalioiia^ and llio form and position of 
geographic fealiu’cs may bo corrcoLly sliown 
A rcpi'cacntaLion of any paifc of tho caitli'fl 
BUI fa CO must thcicforo, if kept true to scalo, 
be dovclopod upon a sphoio or a part of a 
aplicrc, In practice, however, Lhia is utterly 
iinpoasiblo, Tho uses to which maps arc put 
make it necessary that they ahoiild be on bo mo 
flat surface, such ns paper or cloth, in ordoi 


that they may he rolled, folded, or bound to' 
gather, and carried about casdy 
Tho network nf parnlleis jiiul motidians w, 
however, ns necessary for the flat map ns it is for 
the globe. It is of course poHsiblo to make use 
of a perfectly arbitrary neb, siicli ns is made by 
equally spaced linca croBsingcaGh other ut right 
angles. Maps consLiucLcd on this projection 
arc known ns vlnin innpH (or charts) and worn 
originated by Mnriiiua of Tyie, wlio lived about 
100 All llo i8 rrgaidecl aa the fomidci of 
malhcmnlicnl geography. Many foiina of pro- 
jection have biion (levisod^ aH uiatliemalLciana 
and astronomers have, sinca ancient Limes, 
sought to make tho uiiavoidoble errois aa small 
AS possible, and to dcvjf>o foruis of piojcction 
adapted for Bpccial uses. Five forma of 
projection, or mocliflcation.s of them, arc in 
very common use These are the oif/ioorap/uc 
the siereographic, tho globular, the conicof, and 
^l/crcflfor*s. Briefly, tho ciiaractcristioa of these 
projections arc (l) Orthoora])hic In thia 
projection the circles of the aplioro nro supposed 



Fia B — Tho Ictt-linnd half of tliia flauro flliowa tha 
ortlioarapliiQ cquaiorml projcotlon. Thn crowcling of 
parallcla and aicridfana toward LUq eutor edgo ih qTvm^ 
AoicrlBlia of this projcolioii Aflcr Uio dialancQ bolwcan 
the pnrnlicla jiAfi been flctcnnincd (iiBalmwn in rig A) 
they are drawn ns alralalit jincB, ab Iho eyn is at an 
lufinlLo dlslanco mid on a luvel wiLli all planes Tlio 
BpdCCB bqbwcco M)q mrridlana on lliq equator nro ilclcr- 
mined In tlio aauio way, and tho incrullana nro fre- 
quently drawn as tho area of oircks, nltlioUHli oilier 
mclhodn (il drawing them arn Moo lU nue. 

'J'ho ijRlil-liand Imir of Lho flRuriiBlKJWB the alorco' 
graphio cqualnrinl pmjretion. In lliia tlio mondinua 
and parallcla nra oromlcd noar lho cciiLor 


to bo HGcn by an eye placed At an infiuilo dis- 
tance and piojoeLcd upon a plane which jiasBCfl 
through the contor of the aphcio and peipondic- 
ulnr to the lino of aiglit, Tho meridiana and 
parallola aro crowded toward the outer od^o 
of tho map. (2) ^fcruo^rapAic. By thia 
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mcMiocI the center of projection is in the sur- 
face of tlio aphciQ, while the projection is mndo 
upon a piano at a riglit anglo to the clinmcLcr 
which paasoa through the center of the projec- 



Fro C — Tlio Rlobulnr equatorial projection aliown 
nhovo ie davclopcd Irom the Biiinhur eirde wbotic cciitci 
la at I] on llm lino OO'OO drawn lanRcnt to Uiq smaller 
chela lit 0 Tins tanccnl lino bccomcn llio oolnr diumc* 
ter of tlio larf^or cirolci and lo dclennuio the lO'clcj^roo 
Intervals on this diametor tho following mo thod la used 
equatorial dmmotcr of iLi^ amallor circle i*i prolonged 
beyand ila CJrcumforcncn lo-d. a dlutniicc equal to tliu 
line CD, which im piio Imlf tlm clinrd of a 00" arc From 
A LliroUfili O0'-BO'-7 D'-i*Id,, iiiarkingofl lO-degrro inter- 
vals on tlio oirriiinlorriicQ of Llin mn oiler circle, linG<i 
aro drawn which mlrrucrb Lho polar dhimetcr of Iho 
larger nrclo at 00--80-70-otc Tlie.ie niDasiiicmcnlB oro 
then traiisrcrrcd to tlio rqiiatorhil diameter, and in 
lUva way Ihrce poiida nrn loRalcd Cur each parallel and 
morlclian As botli parallel and meridians are ares of 
cirpjcB, It only renin ms to flnil the con I era of tlioso circles 
by the uBurd molhnds and lo coniplrte the pro)GClioii, 
lUio 10-d(‘grco intervals foiind by Llm method arc ap- 
proximately cciuab and the nrujcntluii is oflon con- 
Btriiclcd arbitrarily and callccT the arbitrary projeolion, 

tiDii lit thia pvojccition the mcutUitua fu\d 
parAlicls Aio ciowdud toward the center of the 
niaj) (31 Gfobufar. A form of projection iu 
whiah the surface of a hcmispliGre is projected 



Fin. D — ^TIub bHows the Hlnbular pfllar proicotlon. 
Tho 10-dugrcfl inter vn Is aro dolcrnilned aa Tdi Fjh- G 
above Tho parallels arc cnncontric circles, mid the mc- 
ridiani are drawn an straifiht lines Iroiii lho circumfor- 
ciiGO to Lho polo. 

upon a piano which is parallel to tho base of tho 
Jiomispliorc. Tlie center of prqjeclioii is in 


the AXIS produced beyond the surface of tlio 
otlici Jiomispheie, a distance equal to ono Jmlf 
the chord of n ninety-degree arc. This projec- 
tion was doBigiicd to overoomo the crowding of 
tho parallels and meridians shown in fchn ortho- 
graphic near the edge, and in tho Btcroograplua 
near the center As a result, the parallels and 
mcridlana are about equally spaced, and the map 
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Fip, E — In tills diagram tlio forty-fifth parallel hafl 
bccnaolccbcl aa the center of the aroa to be mappcdi and 
diQ coao IB tangent to the ailrfaca riC tUo apUerG at that 
pnnillcl The poaitian ol the other parallels boing detor- 
irimcd, they aro drawn aa cGnaeiitric ciiolea with tlio polo 
aa a oentor, The mendinna are BtiaigVit Uaea i-niliaLinB 
from the pole and at equal diatanooa on nay parallel, 

IS often arbitral ily di awn in that way. (4) Cam- 
cal. III tills projection the surfaco of the 
sphere is projected upon the am face of a cone 
tangent to the aplicro The point of sight is 
at the center of the sphoic. (5) Mcrcnior's, 
This form of projection shows tho ineiidians 
aa parallol to each other, and the parallels aa 
alraight lines crossing the mcndinris at light 
PLUglea. It has many vavifthcnsbu t in the best the 
meridians and parallels arc so spaced that, at all 



Fio F — Conlo PrajecUon of tho World, 


places, the decrees of latitude and longitude have 
tlio same ratio to cacli otlicr us on the sphere. 

Filling In — AfLcr the not of parallels and 
iiicricliana has been drawn, it is a comparn- 
lively easy in alter to fill in tho outliiiea of 
countries, including the const lino, rivcis, ronda, 
and rnili'oads. and to indicate tlio positions of 
cities and villagea, In the natme of things 
maps mil often fail to show all the facts of 
nature. No map can show all of the irrcgii- 
laritica of a coast lino or nil the windings of a 
river, and the smaller the scale of tlie map, 
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tlio more llicse and other fatita miiat be poncfni- 
ized. On Bomo coaatH tidal cliangcB ftfTcct tho 
position of the actual coaat Uuc, [rom hour to 
lioui', and tho boat that can be done ia to rIiow 
on largc-gcalo nmpa tho oxLout of land nltor- 
uatcly oovored niid onpogccl. On tho ainallcr 



Fiu moilifted form of MrrriUnr'« pro- 

JcoLion lliQ cllBlanocB heUcen the pnrnllclii wlarh nro 
licro dtftwn nt (l/lccn-dcRreo lulorvnla aro ilolcrmiupcl hy 
drojiping a lino pcipoiulicnlur Lo Of'' nnJ jiMallrl lo 
jVL bom tho cad of onch raduia to lIid iidxl huIuih 
AIC -=> A‘K\ UN = K’N\ CP = -Y'Jlf', clo Tlio mend- 
Jana nro parallel nnd cauidiBlant, llieir dlRti^iirn njmrL 
bclnR llioBaiuD aa Oialbot'WLon Iho I'nunluT and iVm fiiel 
parallel. 

acnlc innpa ovon tho dots and oLliPi' Byinbolg 
used Lo indioate tho posiUoJi of ciLios cover 
much too great an area, ns do also the lines for 
the livcia and Ihc roads 

MUhads oj shaiouig Relief ^ -j— It wns not 
until toward the close of tiio oighlconth cen- 
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tury blmt Bciontifia mothods wore devoloped 
foi showing ncouiatcly tho siirfaeo features of 
the earth Up to tlint tiino, map makers Imd 
been GQiUeiib to IndicnLo tlie poHHion and goii' 
Gral direction of the Invge or hupoitant bIb- 
vntions by moans of mololiilla and aovrated 
ridges, wliioli gave little idea ns to tlicii oxtent 
and none as to their form and the atcepneas 
oE thoir slopoa ^ Two methods lire now in 
general usq which may bo a aid to aatisfy 


BciontifiQ requirements. One of tlio'm ia by 
tho imo of eoutoiirfl. imd tho other is by ihc uho 
of hau hurt's. In the ooutour mapa each con-* 
tour passes tbrougli pointy at the same dia- 
tnneo above Hca level If the area lo bo 
mapped iJicludea a bit of aearonst, tlio const 
line ilHolf may bo lalten os the firat conloiir and 
Iho '^sci'o of elovalion Tho rcninining contours 
will then ))n drawn at such intervals fia to 
sliow clearly tho chuinoter of tlio iclLof. A. 
contour which is ten foot nbovc sea level la 
drawn wimro tho const lino would bo if iho 
land was dopjesHoil by that amount. What- 
ever lUe interval choson, the contours aro 
farther apart on goiiLlo Lhim on steep slopca, 
although urowded conlourfl diawn at an inter- 
val of ten feet may indicate a much gentler 
Hlope ihnii more widely spaced contours drawn 
nb much greater intervals. CorUoura arc used 
on the tfipograpliic flhccls nmv being iaaued 



Fia I,— 'Tho ekolrli ahnwd a river valley with tcr- 
rnced and a hiali lull nnd aLceP clifTs Tho nmii Rho'va 
how Lhedu fcikUivcB nra cXMeBBod by ihc ubq ol eonl-curs 


by Iho Geological Survey of tho United States 
govornmenl, Tlio way m which coatonia 
show relief is well lirougbt out in tlio ideal 
okctch and corresponding contour map (I^ig 
I) which is used by tho Survey to ex- 
plain their meamiiR, Contours worn hrsl \i&cd 
in 1728 by M <S Ciuquiufl in lua olmrt of tho 
Moi'wcdo. 

Whilo eon toured map *3 aliow tho height 
of the land and fiimiHli sun'lcirnfc data to 
dcteiifiino in a goncrnl way Urn steepness of 
mountniii aloposj they fail to ahow the modcN 
ing of Ibo oiutWs suTfaco ns clearly as do 
liachurcs. Tins method makes uso of lines 
which vary in thickness and in distaiico apart 
accordiiiE to the steepness of tho slope ropre- 
aentod They aro drawn in I be direction 
wIilgIi would bu takou by flowuiE water, and 
134 
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when contour lines arc used on the aamo map, 
they cross llio contouis at right angles The 
method was first given scientific form by Major 
J. O. Lehmann, nlbhongh proposed at a some- 
what earlier clnto by Ludwig Muller- Tho 
Bchcme as outlined by Lchituuiii asaumed 
vortical illumination and a consequent varia- 
tion 111 the amomil of slmdo from nothing for 
a Jiorizontal siiiTaco, to absolute dnilcncss for 
a vertical Burfneo lie fluggestod, however, 
that its use bo limited to regions in which 
the fllopca did not exceed forty-fivo degrees, 
asainning that atreper slopes would he, m 
a militaiy sonso, practically impnasablo Tliis 


Lohmann'a T^ULOlInff AiulrJan 

MaLhod MoLliou, Molhod 



Fifl J — This figxirD ahowa tho tUtco haohute aye- 
toms described m tlio laxL Tho AuBtrian method rop- 
reaQiits Lha highest dovolopmont of this mcDiocl of filiow- 
ixig reUef. 

rcaiilted in while for horizontal surfaces, 
black foi elopes of forty-five degrees, and for 
intermedittLo sloncs at fivc-clcgieo intervals, n 
jiioportion of winte and black dctrorniincd by 
tho formula W: B = (46— H):n in which 71 
rcpvflacuts the elopo foi which the pioportion 
IS sought If tlio alopc ib twenty degrees, the 
pioportion will work out 

AY B - (46 - 20) : 2D = 35 : 20 = 6 ‘ 4. 

Tho full scale IS shown in Pig. J, with the 
proportion of black and white indicated for 
each interval. Tlio system has had very 
wide application, and changca have been 
made from timo to time in vanonB countries, 
eitlinr for the purposes of seouring greater 


clearness, as m the MlilBiiig system, wliich 
uses dotted and wavy lines and alternating 
thick and thin lines for thia purpose, or to pro- 
vide for fitcDpcr slopes, as in the Austruin 
flyatem, which resorvea solid black for slopes 
of eighty degi’cca In large gcivcral mapa 
upon will eh contours arc drawn at consider- 
able and frequently irregular intervals, tho 
strata arc usually shown by several colors or by 
tints and shades of one color. In the map of 
the woild on a scale of 1 , 1,000,000 proposed by 
Professor Penck and now under construction 
by several governmentB the colors to be used 
aio bluo for the sea, green for lowlands to 300 
mcteia, yollew between 300 and 600 meters, 
and rcdcDsh tints for gi eater elevations. The 
use of the mezzotint sbadiilg instead of the lino 
shading is aomotimes resorted to, and in con- 
tour maps the results are often excellent 
Maps shaded upon the aBBumption of an 
obliquely lighted surface aio often very nr List! 0 
in appearance, but they lose in acicntifie accu- 
racy. 

All mapa employ some symbols, and the 
details shown in the topographic aiuvcya have 
led to tho use of a vciy eonaidorablo number. 
The faotg ehown on the tojiDpraphio Bhcela 
of the United Statea may be divided into three 
cUiaaea. (1) relief, printed lu brown; (2) drain- 
age. printed 111 bluo; and (3) eiiltiiie. printed 
in blade. Tho full-pngo illuatratiou shows the 
symbols used 011 these maps. 

In tlic placing of names on a map tlioro is 
no uniformity of practice, but in tne matter 
of orthography uniformity is being rapidly 
introduced through goverumetital and other 
boards on the apcTling of geographical names 

Relief Maps. — Many altonipts have been 
made to make relief maps, oluelly for sohool 
use. It haa been urged with reason that 
by their iiao the chikhen may be given more 
accurate notions concerning the auifaoe of tho 
earth and the oCTect of relief upon climate, 
tho diafcribution of life, the location of sottlc- 
monta, and the dcvelopmont of loutca of trade 
niul communication The best lelief maps are 
those which arc conetructed on a largo enough 
scale to permit the ahowiiig of elevation true 
to scale. This cannot be done, however, on 
amalhacalo maps In these the heightB are 
gioatly oxaggciatcd^ tho slopes absurdly steep, 
and the generalization of the suifaec features 
very flonaidcrablo, but ovea tlicso when prop- 
orly oonatructed are undoubtedly valimble, 
although ib may bo questioned whoblicr child ren 
gam much of value when they attempt bo make 
crude maps of thia sort out of sand, clay, putty, 
papicr-mAch6, etc 

Printing. — After the map Ims been drawn, 
it still roinaina to bo printed. In tlio early 
days this was done from wood blooka or from 
copper ulatea on which the map had been 
cngiaved Wood engraving for maps was 
abandoned many years ago, but copper en- 
graving, especially wlmn combined with etch- 
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mg, ifl still in iiac. Other quicker and olieapnr 
pioccasca liavo been discovered sudi ii4 litliop- 
raphy, zmeography, nJgrnphy. and lidioft- 
lapliy, and these give very flaLiHlanlory rcsiiUs 

Charts. — The swfnce of lUo, enUU inyasuves 
approximately 11)0,010,000 flriuni'o iidle.H, of 
wliich 145,054,000, oi nearly Ihrrc foiirUis, ifi 
aeiL Over much of thn vast aurfaec sliips cai ly 
goods and pnHseiigci’H. Home pi I hem are 
tramps, trading fioni poit lo port as cnnlraela 
oHor, but fni tho most part they follow ^vell- 
(lafiiicd routes and enter and leave llii'ii' 
regular porU at aUilcd intervals It is of tho 
greatp'it imporLaiioc that they slirndd hr able 
to do tins without undue danger or diday, and, 
to make thin possible, evoiy maiiLiinc nation has 
made or is iiiaKing extensive and accurate bui- 
veyfl of its coasts and InirborB In Home in- 
fittiuccfi, uotahly u\ the cubq of Oroat Hritauij 
colonial intcro.sta have led nations to extend 
tliDir surveys to the conn Is and harbor.s of other 
Gounti'ieg wJioats govern mniUa cird less iiblo 
Lo iindortako them or less inLcrefltnd iii ho 
doing. In spite of all that has been done, iheie 
aro long aLrntches of coast and laige oe(‘an 
arenB wTiich have never been ancuratoly siir- 
veyed and charted 

Chaifcs arc es-sentially maps for the iiho of 
navigators As sucli they must ineludo depth 
curves and characLcrisLic BOiindings. show the 
natiiro of the bottom, and indiralo Ino position 
of Ininys, lighthniiHos, and oilier aids to navi- 
fration, as well as the posilion of llm coast 
uiio at high and low water (IiirronlN are 
shown by an owe and deHciibed in no ton, as 
is al^ro the lango of tide*?. On the Jarg^*- 
scalc cimils channel lines and ranges aio 
given, and bfe-uaviug Klalions, pm Is slummg 
storm wnrniiigs and Lime halls, am indicated. 
Forbidden anchorages aio also shown Most 
cliarLs show enough of tho const to indlcato 
its character and mark clearly evciy proiiii- 
nonb fealuro or fact of iutcrosb lo Liio imvigatoi, 
csjicclnlly if it may servo him as a landmark 

Colkcting tlic Data, — As in Iho conatriic- 
Uon of a mnpi flo with the chart, the first step 
is tho GollecUon of the data to be shown on tho 
completed chart The position of the area to 
bo cliartcd is obtained by astronoiiiioal ob- 
servations and by rcfoience to points wlioso 
positions have already been dcLcrimncd and a 
net of parallels and mcricUaua is then drawn. 
Such topographical foatures as am deemed im- 
portant aio noxt located Tlicgc always in- 
clude high and low waloi linea^ orfshoro rocks, 
lighthouses, and streama of all aizcs, and iiaually 
include many other fcalmea of importance. 
Tho survey of tho Hca lioLtom is especially im- 
portant, ns it is only by this means tliab 
sunken rooka, reefa, shoala, sand bnis, and 
other clangors may bo located. This work is 
done by sounding Tlie aoundinga aie niado 
in a a erica of lines, fiom a boat whoac position 
ia accuratelj^ dotcrmincJ at short intervals, 
over the on tiro aron to be ohartod. In ah al- 


low water tile HouiidingH may be taken Iv 
hand by caHting the lead overboard and 
Holing the dcjith indicated when the lend 
lenelioa Llio but Loin and the lino ia vertical 
l'\u greiiLev doiiLha maehiueH iwe \iaed At 
br.Ht lliiH mrihdu of determining the conligum- 
tioii of the Beahottoni \h uHHaLisfactoiy, qh Lhoro 
exiHt:f no inrauM of aHeerfiiiiimg deptlm iietwecn 
aoundingH, Near tlie shore and in harborH 
and alamt iheir enlraiireH HrjimdingH arc Lliern- 
foro (ilone together Afln all of Die Houndiiig.y 
have been eominled, ilie eharacteri.slio oiioa 
are selerted and plotted on Llui origiiml sheet 
tho deplli (jurves aie drawn, and Himiila, Imra' 
anchoiages, and elmnuel (lepLli.s bcatotl In 
harbora in which Hcdimeiit lu being conalaiitly 
depo.Hited ami iviioje\er the sand bars aic 
being ahifled bv the aetioii of waves and 
ocean cuireuLs, new KouudiiigH iiuist be fre- 
quently taken and the eliuih coirpcted The 
eoiiHlant incieaHd in the wize of vesaela mak- 
ing iiao of harbuiH make frequent hUrveya nec- 
c.s.saiy. UhurIIv, howiwer, hUiTcyn are made 
milv at cumiileTable intervals, jmi cbangcN 
and coriecLioiH are being made constantly 
ns now dangeiH aio diseovereil and ns ohangoa 
me made in buoys ami lights 
Scah — llarboi aiul channel clmrls mo 
published on Hcule.s vaiying froin 1.5000 lo 
1 (10, 000, coast nliartH on a scale of 1*80,000, 
general coast churls on a scale of 1:400,000, 
and general sadiiig eliarls on a scale of 
1 1 , 200 , 000 . 

Projeclwufi — The Mcrealor innjeclion is 
iiHfiil for ueaily all genmal sailing oluirls Ila 
olmivioleii^tie.s have abvady J nie/ly stated. 
The three othci projecLioiiH oinefly used in the 
couRtructmu of chmlR lue the poly conic, gne- 
immie, and globular The poly conic ia ainii- 
lai to the conic already deseiilied, except that 
instead of n Ninglo IniigeiiL cone aovernl aie 
iiHcd, each parallel being tlie base of a right 
CO no which la tangent Lo the gphoro along that 
liarallcl. The railii incioase in longtli aa tho 
distancQ rrom the polo iiicronse.s, and iho 
paiallela aio therefore not the aica of coiicen- 
tne circle.s and me not strictly puiallcl The 
divi.sum of each parallel into degrees of longi- 
tude ia coriccl, and tho meridians aic thcie- 
foro more and moic ourved ns the dlatanco 
fiom tlie ccntial meridian mcrcAHCs. Tho 
latitude acalc ia correct on the ceiitrid meridian 
only In tho giiomoiiic projection Lho eye 
is at bho cantor of the earth, nnd Liio nrojection 
is upon n plane tangent to the eanh a aurfaco. 
The globular projection has already been dc- 
Bcribcil 

Globes — ‘ The advantages and (hand van- 
tages of maps and clmrLti drawn on the surface 
of a apheifl have already been pointed out. 
They nin of Ihn utmost iniportanco in geo- 
graphical infltiiiction, a.s U jb only by their use 
that children gain correct idona as to the form, 
sizc^ and poaition of the great laud and water 
bodies and their ahiof diviBions, 

m 
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T/w Manufacture of Globes. — In tho manu- 
facture of globus a coie or matrix is first 
covered willi many; layers of paper pasted 
togcthei ; this covering is then cut apart, Llio 
core removed, and tho two licinisphci-cs at 
onoQ joined together along tho line of tho 
cc^uatoi* The aphero is then mounted on an 
axis and coated ivith wJuting, which la 
flinoobliod and nllowod to harden. Tho paper 
gores upon which tho map has already been 
printed are then moiiiitcj with tho greatest 
□are so as to adapt them to the surface of the 
ephero. The nuinlicr of goica used varies 
Ii'om twelve to twenty-four. Nearly all globes 
are mounted upon standards in such a way 
that the axis la inclined approximately 23J 
degrees out of tho porpeiidioular. 

Atlases — The practice of showing tho 
geographical distribution of aJJ sorts of facts 
and phonomcna has become very common in 
recent years and has resulted in the publica- 
tion of many special atlases of which tho 
following arc clmiactcrisLic’ (1) atlas of 
geology i (2) ail as of hydiogmphy; (3) at- 
las of meteorology; (4) allaH of commerce 
and statistics, (5) atlas of plant distribu- 
tion, (6) colonial atlas; (7) school atlases 
of various sorts j (8) and historical atlases In 
each type special methods ami symlDolg havo 
been developed in order to show the facts ns 
clcaily, accurately, and complcLcljr as posaiblo 

For tho plfico of tho subjeot in the study 
of geograjihy and the gcncial question of tcacJi- 
ing method, soo GEoanAPiiv, Teacitinq or, 
aud tho roforenGGs there given. G.T\ Me. P. 
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MARBLE. ALBERT PRESCOTT (1830- 
lOOG). — Scliocl supcrinlendcafc, He was edu- 
cated at Bowcloin Collego and Colby Univer- 
sity, ginduafciiig at the latter institution in 1861 
lie tdught 111 the public sohoolfl of Maine and 
Wisconain; was piincipal of the Worcester Acad- 
emy supcrintcadcnt of aohaola 

at Woiceater (1803-1804) and at Omaha 
(1804-1800); and fiom 1896 until hia death 


he was assistant aiipermtcndont of schools in 
Now York City He was active in the councils 
of the National Education Association and 
tho Maa.sachufletba Tcaohers' Association, Ilia 
piiblicationa include Sanitaty Condilion of 
School Houses and numorous aiticlea in cdu- 
cutLoual jQurnala, W. S. M, 

MARBURG, ROYAL PRUSSIAN UNIVER- 
SITY OR, GERMANY. — The first Protestant 
Univcisity in Germany, ostahJislicd in 1627 
by Philip of Ilcasc ns a center for the piopn- 
gation andfliippoi’t of Lutheranism. A Phcla^ 
gogiiim or preparatory scJiddI wns estabJislicd 
at the same time Imperial lecognition was not 
obtained until 1541. bub degrees were granted 
before that date, tlic privilege being granted 
by a local ruler for the first time. Among the 
curly Jtiim/inistiC teaahors were Duschius, Eo- 
baniis Ileasus, aad Schuppius The university 
was well attended, and in 1600 there were about 
1000 students The introduction of Calvinism 
in 1003 by the Landgrave Maurice drove many 
tcaoheva and sUi dents away, and for them tho 
Landgrave of Ilcasc-Dannstadt founded tho 
University of Giessen (fz y.). The two univer- 
aitics wcic combined in 1625 at Marburg, but 
only for a few years. Tho Thirty Years' War 
almost led to tlio extinction of the uniycraity, 
which WAS recreated in 1753 as the University 
of Ilcflae-Ciisscl. It was for a long time strongly 
denominational under the Refoimcd Church, an 
exception being mode only /or Christian Wolf 
(1723-1740). This attitude tended to disappear 
during the peiiod of EnUghtenmeut, and even 
the theological faculty admitted Lutherans by 
1821 Tlie university, however, at no time 
during this periocl Attained great etaacling 
the medical-scicntific faculty was wGakenccl 
by the dcvclopnient of tJic Collegium Carolinum 
at Cftssol, tranaf erred to Marburg in 1786. A 
few cliaira were added at tho end of tho eight- 
eenth contury, but tho oiidowmcnfc was still 
amall until under the Kingdom of Weatplialm 
(1800-1813) the funds of the institutions ab 
Riiiteln and Ilclmstcdt were trauaf cried to 
Marhuig. In the middle of tho U^fc cenbury 
the umvcisity suffered laigcly through politi- 
caL complications, and progress was so slow that 
lor a time a proposal was in the aii to amalga- 
mate again with Giessen The union of Hesse 
with PruBSia m 1666 marked the begmning of si 
new era in the history of tlio miivcrsiby, The 
govoinmcnt Lrcfttcd the institution gencioiisly 
The [lovolopmcnb of new oh airs, ficmiunrs, in- 
fltibiilca, and equipment has been very rapid 
Spcfjial emphasis has been laid on iJie prevision 
of fticiUlics for tho study of modem languages 
and philology. A strong Biimmci’ school is 
mniotained and is well attended by foreign 
fltudenta The following faculties are inain- 
taincd: theology, law, medicine, philoBophy 
(phUoBopliy, luatoiy, and iiatuial acience acc- 
tions) The enrollment in the summor semes- 
ten of 1912 waa 2014 students. 
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MARCEL, CLAUDE 


MARCUS AURELIUS 


Reforoncea — 

JtraTit K W, OrundzOnc tnncr Gachichta der [/luDcr-* 

a7di 2U MarbuTO (ftInrburH, ib27 ) . . , 

Lsxifi W Das unternchtainc^cn itn dcufjcftcn Hcicht 

Vd. I| pp. 429^43. (Berlin, 1U04 ) 

MARCEL, CLAUDE (1703-1870). — Edii- 
calionifit imil Erench coiiHiil nt Cork. I’loiii 
1825 Lo 1805 lie lived nwiiy from Fiimcc, and 
bhua ciimc to lake an inlcieat iii otlicr JaiiRuafirfl 
and the tcadiirif; of Lhcm IIi9 elnof liook w/ifl 
eiiLiLlcdi Language as a ilfcaiifl of Mental 
Cnilurc ond Intern nlioaai Comnmuication; or 
UaiiuaZ of the Teacher and Learner of Lanamges, 
two volmnci^i London, 1853 Of tliiH work Mar- 
eel published an nbitiact in French, Premiers 
Pnncipes (V Education avee feur Ai)plic(U\cn 
Sp6ciale A l^mudc dcs Langues (Pnrifi, 1855), 
Marechnvcaligatca IhorouKhly and cmninehcn- 
Bivcly the whole held of cdiicaliuii, a|nl nUempU 
thus to place language boacliiiiR in ila true pei- 
spcctivo lie trenta of phyaical, moral, and 
intellectual education in liis first hook; of tlio 
Bigna of our idcaa and importance of their 
actiuiflition in various liingungCH in the second 
book, the three great ngciits of educnlion 
(parents, tcnchcra, methodB) in the third 
book; tlio native tongue in the fourth book; 
Older and i dative impoitanco of the dilTereiit 
brnnchcH of a language, iu the fiftli book; ^ of 
grammar, in the aixtli book; then in aucceasive 
books, of woida; of reading; licaving; speaking; 
writing; nnd the Limo for learning a foidgii 
language, lie icduccfl hm piinciples to twenty 
"logical” axioms. Ills methods were adapted 
to Italian by iM. Jean Painianl, and to Cicrmaii 
and Latin by M. G Theodore. The gist of 
Marcel's most valuable treatment of tho teach- 
ing of modern languages is a rccomineiulalioii 
of Iho direct or natural inclhud. Mured, in 
1807, wrote a translation of part of ])\a largo 
book into French, under the title of 7j,7iidc dcs 
Langnes ramenh A sea vdntabjcs ^^illclpcs^ ou 
VArt (h peuser dans unc Laiifliio ^fraiijf^rc (trans- 
lated and pubhttUed m New York, 1BG9) and 
a small pamplilct: M&tlwdc rationellc snivani 
pas A pas lamarclic delaNalme pour apprendre 
leaLangiiesdlrangheSj avee ou mna MaHre (trans- 
lated and puhlished in New York, 1875). 

F. W. 

Reforences' — 

Buifl'^oN, r BicfionHairc rfc Fida^ooie^ h.v Manet. 
Quiok, R, II, IUhsaya on Enucalwual ne/ormers. 

(Now York, 1007 ) 

MARCH^ ANDREW FRAUCIS (1825-1011) 
— Philologist and loader in the Aincilcan move- 
mont for spelling reform (g.w.); giadiiatod at 
Am hers b College in 1815, lie taught in tho 
piiblia schools for four years , and then took up 
the study ol law. lu 1850 Uc accepted the 
post of profcBSor of English language and com- 
parative philology at Lafayette Collcgo, which 
lie occupied foi foity years. He was one of tho 
earliest advocates of aim pli Tied spelling in tho 
United States, and was prcsidoiit of the Ameri- 


can Spoiling Iloform ANSocialion from 1870 Lo 
1005. He wrote niimoroiia pamphlets on the 
Biibjcct Ilia other educational writings iii- 
cluuc Method of Philological A'liidy, Parser and 
Analyzer for DeginnerB. Compaialivc Grammar 
of the Anglo-Saxati Laj\gnagc, Anglo-j^aion 
keadcTf Tho A D C Book, and many nrliclcH on 
Iihilological aubjccts. llo wna cditoi-iii-ciiicf 
of the i^tandurd DiHionaiy and Ihn American 
cdilor of the Oxford DirUomry. \V. S. M. 

See iSi’LPLiNU llijroiiM Moyemunt. 

Raforonco' — 

Stbarnh. roBxrii V/ Tho Amlirmt PhiluluHlalB. 

Amherst Gradualcs^ Quarlcrlg^ January. 1012. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. — Uoinnn Emperor 
from IQl Lo ISO aik, — a wiBc ruler, a brave 
general, a just and temnernte man. Ilis reign 
wna marked by flevernl groat misfoi tunes* a 
plagiiij, a faniiiio, niul auccpaHivc inioacis of 
tlio bnihaiiaiis along the northern and enstern 
boidei'fl of tlic Empii c Though the barbarians 
weic in the end succcaafiilly clieckcd, they were 
a Hoiirec of aiixudy Lo the Empcioi through- 
out hiB reign. The moat werioiiH iinpenchmcnb 
of Marcus's good judgment was his persecution 
of the Christians. 

'riio signilicanco of Marcus Aurelius in tho 
history of ediieation liea iu the fact that lie 
cstiihlislicd at Athens certain chnira of aca- 
demic study with eiidowiuent from the iinjicrial 
funds, niid. by iliiis virtually crcaling wliat has 
buoTi callcu the Umveraily of Alhens, advanced 
the cauae of education throughout tho ICinpirc. 
(ksdnin atepa had been taken by the previous 
Emperor, Antoninus Piiis, looking toward tho 
cstablisliincul of ncademid atudic'i on a formal 
basis under the directum of the central gov- 
cnimcnt, hub not before AInreus was nnylhing 
Ilka organizntion of tho educational forces of 
Atlions undertaken. Marcus was fiom his 
yontli a friend and companion of Greek philos- 
ophers and at all limes an admirer of Greek 
learning. Even after Jio became Emperor, ho 
attended the Iccluica of the famous sopliiBt, 
Ilcrodcs AtticuB In the Bceond half of Ins 
reign ho established at Athens, by the eidc of 
the chair of rhetoric, oslabllsiicd in the reign 
of his piedcGcsaor, a second clmii of greater 
dignity than bho former The liighci salnTy 
which wont with it was Lo hi\ paid from the 
impciml funds, and the apiiointiiient Lo the 
chiui waH to be made by Lbo Einpoior. Later, 
prubably in 170, lie endowed at Athens two chairs 
in each of tho foul piinelpal sohools of phi- 
lonophy — tho Aendemio, the I’cnpaLetio, tho 
iSloic, and tho Epicurean. Tho appoiiUincnls 
to these cliniis worn Lo bo made, after exnniina- 
Lion of Ike canihdalea, by Ilcrodcs AUleus. 
Tlio lioldei of tho cliair of oratory ranked, at 
least in dignity, abovo the other profeasora 
MaiciiB aimed to make of tlio city a real uni- 
versity center; a*] Dio Gassiiia says, " ho gave 
to the whole world teachers at Atlici^a, with 
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MARENHOLTZ^BULOW 

annual aalaiics, m every braixch of literary 
study " 

Tlic MediMiom or Thoughts (xa d? iaurdi') of 
Marfliia Aui'cliUB in twelve books are n. colic c- 
tioii of moral rcftcctiori'i and ethical maxima 
wnbtcii in the apirit of tlio Stoic philoaopliy. 
The fir at section deals with lug own cclucntion, 
and ia a document of Rioat value 'in revealing 
tliG charactci' of Homan education under Stoic 
idoftla. J. W. H. W. 

Sdq Sioica. 

Korerencofl' — 

DuaaBLii, F Wi aiicj ffto /n/cr Stoics 

(London, IHOl ) 

Faiiha.11, F. W. Seebera a/lcr (Sot/, pp, 267^30) 
(London, 1BS9 ) 

Walden, J. W. II The Umverailiea aj jlnctcnt Greece, 
(New York, 1000.) 

Watson, P B Jl/nrcua yt-Mrehua ytii/oJiinuff. (Lon- 
dou, 1984.) 

MARENHOLTZ-BULOW-WENDHATJ- 
SEN, BERTHA VON (1810-1893),— The friend 
and admirci of Frocbel ((/.a.), who contributed 
more than any othoi person to make Ida work 
public Of her caily life it is not necessary to 
aay anything hcic She met Erocbcl in 1840, 
and at once appreciated the aims of the man 
who had been mentioned to her " an old fool.” 
She helped to introduce the umvoildly teacher 
to others who could aaaiat in bringing him into 
public notice. The chief among tlicso was 
Dicsterweg ((/.u ) Bub her own efforts woio 
considerable Entering on her propaganda 
work in 1851. she did iioL relax lici ciTorta 
until her dcatli in 1893 In 1851 she lectured 
to Or group of women in Jlej'hu, e^ptohing iho 
M^ilter- nnd ICoschedcr. With EiesLcrwcg'a help 
slia founded akindevgarten abPankow, but the 
period was unfavoiablo for any new educational 
vontiiies In 1851 the establishment of kindcr- 
artciiB was foibuldeii in Prussia. After Froc- 
eVs death, which was a groat blow to hei, she 
devoted herself to the idea of founding an in- 
tcTnational Frocbelian Society She went to 
London iii 1854, where she attracted attention. 
She lectured on Frocbel and the kindergarten, 
and gave practical illustrations of this work in 
ragged schools {q v ) Dickens noticed her in 
the //owse/iohnVords; and an account appeared 
in the Times and Afhetueim. While in London 
she published lKoinea*s Edwational MisaionSf 
being an Explanalion of Efoehel’s System of 
Infant Gardens, In 1855 ahe went to Pans, 
where a he did similar work, was noticed in the 
progs, and wrote i1/ani/c^ des Jardins d'Enfants 
She carried her propaganda into Hclgiuin and 
SwiLzcrIaiul. In 1801 she returned to Germany, 
and with the help of a women's society founded 
a kinder gar ton in Beilin (1803), the prohibition 
having been removed in 1800. Then aho estab- 
liahed, with the oobporatioii of Karl Schmidt, 
Professor Virchow, and othcra, Erziehui\g dcr 
Ocffciiwail, an educational mngazino. In 1870 
she aebtlcd in Dresden, where she founded the 
FroebeUtifiung with a kindergarton, a training 


MARIA THERESA 

college for kindcrgartners, and a homo for 
kind or gar tilers and goveineaaca. lu 1872 she 
auccccded in biinging into existence the Allge- 
ineine Erziehimgsuerein Her zeal for the werk 
took her to Italy, where aho aroused interest 
111 the kindergarten in Florence, Rome, Naples, 
and Venice Many of her works have been 
translated into English and include the follow- 
ing among otheia.' Dia Arbeit nml die neve 
Erziehuiig {Jfandioork and Ileadwoik)^ ISCij 
7Vie Child, Its Nature and Relations, 1872, The 
Child and Child Nature (London, lOOO), 
The Kindei garten and the Jnipor/arice of Chil- 
dren's Playt 1882; Rcniiniscences of Friedrich 
Froebel (Boston, 1887), Theoretisches und 
Praktisches Jlandbuck dcr Froebehchen Eizie- 
hungslehrc (Casscl, 1880-1887). 

See FllOEllBL, FniBOmcIi; KlNDEnOAIlTEN, 

Reference a — 

Maiibniiolt 7 -Dulow. Behttia yon. Life of Baronesa 
Zlcr//i« Marenholtz-Billow (by her niDco), (Now 
York, 1001 ) 

duiiiEFF, A Baron esa von Marc oh oltz-D blow, 
Journal of Education (Lomlon ) Vol, XV, 1BD3, 
pp. 2B0-253. 

MARGARITA PHILOSOPHICA -- See 
Encvclopedias; EwcYCLOPEDiaM. 

MARIA THERESA (1717-1780). — Queen 
of Hungary and Bohemia, archduchess of 
Austria, and wife of the Holy Roman Emperor, 
Fiaiicia I Intcreatcd as Maria Theresa was in 
seen ling the welfare of her country, she devoted 
confinJojaWe nttenijon to cduoation, not 
her immediate dominions, but also m Belgium 
During her reign the control of the clerical party 
was dimimahccl, tlio Jesuits expelled, and a 
gcncial system of education introduced under 
tho control by a Board of Studies (Studwi- 
hofkommisQiotL), in which the secular power was 
uppermost She gathcicd aiound her the most 
capable educators of the day, e g Felbigcr 
(q y.), Kindcrmann (q.u ), and Van Swictcn. 
The new law was promulgated in 1774, and its 
introduction. ” . . we have observed that the 
education or both sexes, the basia of the real 
liappincsa of nafciona, requires our eapecinl 
care," shows her deep concern for reform. She 
had also encouraged the first university Icctuiea 
ill Vienna on expeiimentnl physics (1746) and 
mechanics (1767). In 1749 she had founded a 
military school at Wicncr-Ncuatadt, in which 
"shall be formed men only and of them soldiers. 
In Belgium she had also reorganized the second- 
ary acliooi system, after expelling the JcaiiiLa. 
Aboaid of studies was appointed, olaBsics were 
edited, corporal puniBlimcnt was abolished, and 
public exam illations were introduced. To sup- 
ply the need, new schools, Tlicresian Colleges, 
were added. The reorganizution of schools of 
art, design, nnd architecture was also encour- 
aged by her 

See Austpu, Education! in. 
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MMIIETTA GOI.LEGE 


MWITINEAU 


noforoncea: — 

AnN'E.Tfii, A. vuH Oesc/achiB Afarin I'hcrcflvaa (Vi- 
mnn, 1003- lti70 ) 

IIahnaiiu, II. Anict'ican Journal of lifiiicatton, Vdla, 
XX, n XXI. PP. ay «ml 03 H. XXII, |i. 

H70. XXVll.p 5 Ml. 

rlnroiir, J I', Afann Thrrcaa, (IjoncIfKi. 1SD7 ) 

h'TiHK(JHi'i[-CrIi^HMM\vN, 0 . Grachirhfp iltH Oatcrmrfi-^ 
ischcn UtUcirichliU'Csrha (VJi‘iiiiu. I'Kiri ) 

"NVoIiHK. K. flcrtliTrcicKindir kScMiiu'cscn iiiv Kci'gP't 
Mar\a Thcrcaina In Alonunicnffi (Icnunnin: 
dagooica, V«1 XXX. (Uorlm, lOOC.) 

MARIETTA COLLEGE, MARIETTA, OHIO 
•^A coediicalioiml losliUiLioii fniiiiclod in I HIM) 
aa tliQ InatiUitc of Education, nml clmrU'ml in 
1832 A fiollopinto dopiutniont only h niain- 
tflincd The ontranco rcquircinenta nro fifteon 
iniita The doRfoos of A I), ami A M. nro 
uonfcTicd Tliti loLnl rniollinCTit in 1011'1912 
WAS 152 Thoic la a toachinp atnIT of eiRhlmi 
mcmhcra 


amJ fondiielnl hy the Manal Ealhorfl, Grnm- 
inui Rvndi'^, UirL aidunil, and I'ldU'Re ilppurlmcntfl 
arc inrunlniin'd. HliidonlH ai r ndinilLcd by ccr- 
UfinUinii from IiirIi hcIiooIh. The A.]), degree 
la couferted^ 

MARIST FATHERS, THE, SOCIETY 
OP MARY. — Sec 'rn^omNo Ouhf.uh or tvus 

(I.VTIIOPIC’ (hlUIlf II. 

MARIST SCHOOL BROTHERS, THE.^ 
Sec Timihlnu OnuLim in*' riii: Catuolic 
(’ iiumn. 

MARKINGS — See Ri’iioon Management; 

nlHO lll,( OIIIJH AND UEroUTH, 

MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE ^ See Guam- 
MAll Sl'IIOOI., (’OU.MIE, (lOLLEOK, ENaiJHH; 

rUlJLK; ,S(’ll()OLH 


MARION, HENRI (1840-1BOG) — Froiieh 
educator who oxcrcificd a dcci.Hivc iiinuonco on 
the real tveud of educational inGlluida in lUo 
l/invcniLy of Fraiire. Ho waa active in the 
orRaiiinatioii of seeomlnry education for girln 
Itc RavQ the hint ccjmw* of Ndiioational Ray- 
Rhology and Moiala iib the Noiinal Hrliool of 
Foil tciiay-aux- Hoses The cliuir of Hcienc(‘ of 
EducaLioii at the Soibnnno wna c.stahliHliod for 
liim, and wn.a occupied by luin with great dis- 
Liiiction until liii doalli. Marion wnn the author 
of Jhvoin ct fhnitfi (k i7/om»r/ (1970), Lf^ons 
ilc Pfi]/chologie appltqu/!e i). V fjihicntwn (IHHl); 
Locke, in the portrayal of whom he givea, ac- 
cording to M. Doulioux, a ]iicLiire of hiiiihidf; 
liO Solidnfilt morale, in which hn iioints out to 
what extent detcrimniHin, which leads to 
freedoin, in realizing itself hinds thr iiulividnnl 
to his own ptisl hy Imhit and to the racial pant 
by heredity and e(f\icalioii MouvcmeiU (fcn 
hides pddagogimics on Fronce nfl80); lush’arhon.i 
sUT fa Discipline (iSflO), win eh biouplit iihoul 
a Lran&rormalion of the diBciplinc in French 
cdiicalion by aiiliatUiiting order n.s willed hy 
tUG.pnpiU for order imposed [vom the outhidc; 
L'EducalLon daifs VUnivenitd (1902), and, 
posthumous, VEditcnlion des jeunat Fille&; 
la Psi/c/iolo(;ie de In Femme (lOQO). Endowed 
with great charm, an excellent teachei, a man 
of good sense, a fltniidfaHb churactci, of fine and 
ficnaitive feeling, Marion exerciRed a dccisivo 
luniience on Hovcral gencialiona of teachoi’s 
His principle was that nil meaiifl of the educative 
process ought lo lead to the fornialion of a moral 
priHon (aiorflhsjiie), and that natioiinl cdnrn- 
lipii well directed ought to iiuprovo the lace 
and bring liuiimmty to a better stale {ptdhor^ 
isim). j. p. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, MILWAU- 
KEE, WIS — /See Ju.iim, Sin’iKTY <jp, Educa- 
tion NViuiK OF. 

MARSEILLES, UNIVERSITY OF. — See 
Aix-Mauhcaiaxh, Univuiiwi'vy or; Fiianoe, 

hhlUCAl'JON IN 

MARTHA WASHINGTON COLLEGE, 
ADINGD9N, VA. — A eollege foi wuinen, es- 
LaliliHlied in 1H5H and nnw eoiiLrolled liy llic 
MeLlioflist Kpiscopid ( 'hurch, Siiulli, Piepnia- 
lory, eollegiale, and iinitih! departiuenlN are 
luaiiitnincil Fourleen jminls of high sehool 
work aie requiied for lulmiMHion to the college, 
which confoiH Iho decrees of A.l) and J) H In 
11)11-1012 the leaching Htafl coiihisted of niiic- 
Icen ineinber.H, and llu* stiKleiit body of 

MARTHA'S VINEYARD SUMMER 
SCHOOL — See Summlu Suiioolh 

MARTIANUS, MINEUS FELIX CAPELLA. 
— See Capelua, Maiitianuh Mineuh Felix. 

MARTIN OF BRAGA, or BRACARA (c. 
nSO’SaO) — Hisliop of Oinnio m northwoBLcrn 
Spain, whore lio was the loailer in the conver- 
flion of tlioSnevi to the (JatluiHo faitJi He is Llie 
author of a lit lie work on moral training, For~ 
uiula Vila also known as Dc iliJIcun- 

tiis quniuor virtninm, wdiieh enjoyed groat 
popiifaiity in the Middle Ages Iji tbin and 
otUev’ wnvkn of a moral nml asi'etio chaiacLer 
Jio is largely dependent upon Seneca, 

Koforoaco* — ■ 

CaUiohc KacijclonriHa, s v. D/arJi'n of hrago, 


Heferencoa: — 

IlaissQN, F, da Pddagooic, 

La Qrando Jincuelopidiv 

MARIST COLLEGE, ATLANTA, GA. — 
A Cntbolic inBUtution incorporated in 19D2 
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MARTINEAU, JAMES (lfl05-1000) — Eiig- 
liah philosopher and divine, bi other of Harriet 
Martineaii, was educated at ^[niiclicater Col- 
lege, and became a Unitarian ministci' lie 
was for forty-five ycaia piofessor of mental and 



MiUlTINIQUE 


MARYLAND 


moral phibaophy at Manchester New College, 
London. lie exerted a wide iiifluenco na a 
preacher, and won a high reputation as a writer 
on rcUgion and. pluLoaophy Tina was aoiiic- 
what injured by hia radical critieisin of 8pinoza 
and hia idealistic theory of the Church, whicli 
was of ail academic and impraclicablo ehnrncter 
and fell atilLborn In pliiloacphy he was an 
111 tuition alia b, holding that men havo a power 
of confidence by which they can ratiiTinto 
moiftl valuca without the help of experience 
Ilia beat work wca done aa a teacher of ethics 
ftiul n defender of fiindameiihnl truths ngainat 
the attacks of nthcisnij skepticism, TnalmeU 
lain, and other negative tendonciea in the nine- 
teenth century Ho wiotc many volumea of 
acrniona and caafiya for the periodical presa. 
Hi 5 chief works are the Typa^ oj Ethical Theory^ 
thCi?h«/y 0 / lltliyioiii and the Seal 0 / AxdhQ)ily 
in Religion, These contain his beat teaching 111 
its filial foTiii. W. It. 

Refaronces — 

Diiummonu, J , anti Upton, C B Life and L^Uars of 
Dr Jl/orPncou (Lundoii, 1001.) 

J^CKflQN, X W Jfi}7ies Martuicaiii a Biography OTirf 
Slutly, (Baaton, ItiOtt ) 

MARTINIQUE — See Fiiench Colonies, 
Education in 

MARWEDEL, EMMA (1817-lfl93). — Kin- 
dcrgai fciier She was oducatocl in the aohoola of 
Gcimnny, and for six years was connected 
witli the kindergarten training department of 
the IiifhisLvial Alt School for Women at Ham- 
burg (1805-1071). Thioiigh the elTorta of 
Elii^abcth P Peabody [n.v ) she waa induced 
to come to America iirid engage in tlic woik 
of training kindergaitiiera, She conducted 
training achoola for kindcrgavUiora at Wash- 
ington from 1072 to 1076, and at Loa Angelca 
and San Piunciaco from 1876 to 1890. Among 
prominent Amcricuii kiiulcrgartiicis trninecl 
by Mi.ss Mar wed el arc Kate Douglas Wiggiii 
and Nora A Smith Her published writings 
nicUido ConbDioiis il/obidhood, or the Emhest 
Unfolding of the Child (Boston, 1880), and 
The Connecting Link to CD/iliaiie 1/fC Threefold 
Development of the Child from the Kindergarten 
to the Maniidl Laboi School (San Francisco, 
1890). W. B.M. 

Relorenco • — 

Mdniiub, Emma Mnrwwlcl and tho Klndor- 

anrLon a’diicfition, Februnry, lOO'l 

MARYLAND AGRICULTURE COLLEGE, 
COLLEGE PARK^ MD. — - A slate institution 
establiahcd by Icgialatiiro in 1860 and opened 
in 1860 Tlia following departmonts are iimm- 
tnined agriculture, botany and vegetable 
pathology, chemistry, civil, electrical, and me- 
cliarucal engineering, pliyslc.q, English and 
civica, entomology and zoology, hoiticultuic, 
languages, mathemabica, military aervicc, ora- 


tory, physical culture, veterinary, and picpara- 
tory Students are admitted by special exam- 
ination. Tho degi’cca of BS, MS, A.M, 
M E , and G.E arc confer red, Tho euroll- 
ment in 1910-1911 was 416, Tho teaching 
staff conaista of thirty members. 

MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
LUTHERVILLE, MD, — Gliartcrcd in 1853 
and 1895 as an institution for the higher educa- 
tion of young women. Preparatory, collegiate, 
and ninsiQ dcpai'tinciita arc maintained Tligh 
school graduates are admitted to the junior 
claaa The degrees of A M and D L. arc 
confened. The teaching sbaR consists of 
eighteen members 

MARYLAND, STATE OF. — One of the 
original thirteen sfcatpB. It is located in tho 
South Atlantic Division, and has a land area 
of 9SG0 square milca In size it la about the 
amne as New Ilampshiic or Vcimont For 
administrative purpofics the state is divided 
into twenty-four counties, and thcRe in turn 
into school distil eta In 1916 Maryland had a 
lopulatioii of 1,205,340, and a density of popii- 
ntioii of 130 3 per square mile 
Educational History, — The original colonial 
charter made no menlion of education In 
1696 the colonial assembly passed two acts, one 
for the ciicgiiragcmcnt of learning, and the other 
a Hiipplinatnry pctitiaii foi tho orcebon of froo 
schools Tlic first was repealed in 1704, and 
the second m 1690, and neither resulted in any 
action. In 17% a ^‘petitionary act lor lice 
schools *' wna passed, lookme to the crDclion 
of flee flcliools of a higher grade in each county. 
As a rosiilt of this. King William's School was 
founded at Annapolis aa a preparatory school 
for William ana Mary College The plan 
inaugurated at i]m time, of founding one free 
higher school in each county, directed the edu- 
caLionnl clTorta of Maryland for a century ind 
a half, and is still to bo seen in the annual ap- 
propiiations to certain achoola and acndeiniea, 
in consideration of the free instiiietion of a cer- 
tain number of pupils. In 1723 a fund for the 
erection and support of a free highoi school in 
each county was begun, by an import tax on 
jutch, pork, and tar; and trustees, called yiai- 
iDi's, were appointed for each county, to mnnnge 
the fund for eacli county, csLabliah and mmntain 
the school, and to have perpetual succession 
aa a body. In 1728 tlie viaitora were directed 
to see that the maaters of each higlier school 
taiigliL na many poor pupils gratia as tho visitors 
miglit direct A county system of InghcT 
achoola, or acndcmiea, was thus definitely 
cslablialied, and the principle of chanty school 
education for tlic children of the poor became a 
fixed policy, What had been intended to be 
free schools, chie to lack of funds with which to 
maintain them, wcic gradually transformed 
into pay schools with a fixed number of poorer 
pupila Almost no mention of education occurs 
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in the laws from lliia lime on until nftcr llic 
close of the llcvolulion. Tlic aclioolti lan^ 
goishccl for went of funds, niul a niimhrr giivo 
up thcii fumlB for otiior purpoaca. 

Tile iirat state consLitutioii, adopted in l?70j 
was amendc(l twelve times during the nrxt 
seven by years, but without any men lion of the 
subject of education. The constitution of Iflfil 
was similarly silent, cxcojit for the one provision 
forbirlding minislcifl, teachcra, and icliRioiis 
orders and sects from receiving properly h'ft 
na a legacy or gift for their support The liisb 
mention of education occiira in the conatitiilion 
of 1801, 

In 1782 Wnsiiinglon Coiicgc waa cfllnbiisiicd 
at GhcJtertown, on the cast shore, and in 178*1 
St. John's College wnacstahlislied at Annapolis, 
on the west slime. Annual legislative grants 
forovci j of £1250 and £1750 refipcciiveiy, wem 
promised, and the two inslitiiliona together 
were toconalituto the Univcisity of Maiyland 
In 1798 the policy of di'iperriion, wliich has 
wronglit such havoc in education in Maryland, 
was begun, when the animal grant to Washing- 
ton College ivaa rciLiiccd ffiOO and the Hum 
apent la making grmits of £l(W each to Rvo 
ftcailciuicB, two of which had just been char- 
tered. In 1805 the Univerflity of Maryland aok 
was lepoalcdj and the money ordnod to remain 
m the bi'ensury until otherwise disiioscd of; and 
in lau the Ruiu was ordered to (ic diatubutcd 
to a niimhci’ of schools and acadninios In 
1827, and agsin in 1881, unsuccessful aLleniplH 
wore made to divert the ncademv fuiidH to 
elementary eduoation; and in 1881 Llic academy 
grant was cqiuili^iCd to S800 foi each county. 
Tliis syfltein rcnuiina to the present lime, the 
state virtually supporting two systems of 
eecoiidary ediicatioii, la 1823 each academy 
was ordered to receive at least one poor child 
for every SlOO of public money roccived, and 
this pioportion has since been inci eased. Tlic 
Maryland school law of to-day dcfinefl in detail 
the nuinbcr and method of selection of tho 
free pupils for these schools, In 1812 a new 
oharter was granted to the College of hfcdicinc 
in Maryhuul, and it was allowed to affillato 
with it BchoolB of law, divinity, and the liberal 
arts, The I aw and medicine facuUies Kldl 
flurvivc, as departments of a so-called Univci’' 
aity of Maryland. 

In 1700 tho llanovolcnb Society of the City 
of Ballimoro wag organizcil to provulo elemen- 
tary education for the frmalo childioii of fcho 
poor In 1806 St Peter's School foi poor 
ohiidren wag cslablishecl between 1801 aad 
1817 many academics anil higher achools were 
inGorjioratcd and aided, and (lining these years 
tlio lottery, ns a means of aiding education, 
rcachetl its height. In 1812 a school fund hail 
been begun by a tax on hanks, which in 1813 
was elmiiged to n rate of taxation on bank stock 
In 18 14 the unclaimed eg La tea of persons dy- 
mv inieaUte were added m Bnllimorc. In 1817 
a lottery to raise §50,000 n year for five ycaia 


waa ordered, the proceeds to be added to the 
fund. In 1826 certain interest received from 
thr United Slating waa ordered added, and, m 
1839, Boine railway stock was suhslitutcd for n 
portion of the Siiridus Ilcvoituo previously 
added. 

Ill 1810 Llio hrsL direct lax, n tax on Die piop- 
erty of five counlh’H to iirovide schooling for 
the poor cliildrrn of thn.HC coiiiilics, was levied, 
and later in HieHamo vear this tax wag oxlenileil 
Lo all the coiiiilieH of the slala Die Ux was 
to aid rather than Lo provide, iiiid tho chiUlrcn 
boiiefilod were a clasa and not nil, 

III 1820 the fust geiiiTal school law for Mary- 
land was oimeted, ImL the unifoniiily of Ua 
action was niillificd by the pi o vision I lint the 
law could go into elTcct in any county only after 
Its adoption by popular vote in the county 
A ftuporiiilendcnt of Public InatnicUon for 
the abate was to be appointed by tlio Governor; 
the justices of the levy courts in each county 
wTro to appoint a beard of nine county com- 
miswmem, aud eighteen additional inepcclora 
of primary schools, who W'cre lo visit UicaclioolB 
once cacli quarter, and to renort an lo their 
condition (Jmintioa were lo lie divided into 
Bchool disUietB, and three lUftluct truBlcea, 
a clistncL clcik, and a disliict collcclor, were 
to i)o clocLcd for each All ti'uchors were re- 
quired to hold teachers’ certiliealeH, iaaiicd on 
examination by the luHpeolora. The income 
from the sLiito sehool fund was lo bo appor- 
tioned to the eounlies and to the districla on 
the school census, and all adclilioiinl funds were 
to he uused by diatuct taxatuiiu The act waa 
to npjily Lo the city of HaUiinoie, if within five 
years the city did not oslublish a syglcm of 
Hclioola The law was ho far in advance of 
niiblifl hciiliinonl thiil it could not be pub 
Into opoiution, and liio close of the Civil War 
found Maryland without anv cfTccLive Hyalom of 
piililio ins true lion beyond the limilH of the oily 
and county of liaUiinoi'o. (Hcc Baltimoiu:, 
City or.) Fiom (his limo on no fiirllicr 
attoinpt waa made to establish a stale school 
ays tern. 

The state coiistilution of 1804 was Ihc first 
to mcnlion education. This, and the law of 
1805 bused upon it, provided for a centralized 
and an cITcctive ays Lein of adininiaLration, with 
a Stale Siipeiinlondeiib of Public IiiBLiuclion; 
an ca; oficio State IJoai’d of Education; county 
flchool coiuiniHBiuncrfl apjioiiiLed bv the Stale 
Hoard of hhUu'atioii; a alatc Heiiool tax of nob 
IcHa than Inn cents on the SI 00; and an addi- 
tional Lax of fiv(^ centH Lo build up a permanent 
school fund of SO, 000, 000. The Slatc_ Super- 
in Lendciit was to report to the next legiHlatiiro 
a plan which would provide for a uiiifarm Bys- 
tcm of fico })iiblic Hcnoola for six months each 
year in each school diatricL of the fllatc, A 
normal school was calablished in llaltiinore by 
the legislature of 1SG5 

In 1807 a new conBlituiion was adopted . 
which is still m force; and in 18GB a ncWBchooI 
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law adopted na provided for in the con- 
stitution This was moic in haimony with tho 
sbroiig feeling of local liberty in the slate, and 
lina icmainod as the basis of tho present syatoni 
The State Boaid of Education Mid the atiilc 
supci'iiitciidoncy were abolished, but some of 
tliG fuiiotioiiH of tho Slate Board were given to 
the board of trusteeH of the staLo normal acliool, 
and tlic principal of tho normal school was made 
an eT ojji^w supcrin Lon dent. Tho hoard of 
county school coinniiBaloiicra was to be elected 
by the people instead of being appointed by 
the State Board An elected "board of achool- 
houao diatnot trustees " was created to appoint 
the teachers and manage the property oC each 
school district. Tho school term was inorcased 
to ten months, and county taxation was au- 
thorized to supplement tho stato aohool money, 
lie provision was made lor the education of 
colored people, except to provide that taxes 
paid by them should bo spent on their acliools. 
This law was much more populai tlinn that of 
1805, _nnd much greater progress was made 
under it. 

In 1870 the 1808 law was repealed and re- 
enacted with Home changes. The Slate Board 
of Education was restored, under the name of 
State School Gommisaioncra, and made to con- 
sist of the princiyial of tho noinml soliool niul 
four others, appointed by tho Governor from 
among the prcsulcnts and examiners of the 
county boards of _ sehnol cnmimssioiiGis. 
County boards were, in turn, to be appointed 
by tho jndgea of the circuit court, instead of 
elected, and echool district boards were made 
to consisb of three trustees, appointed annually 
by the county boards, instead of being elecbccl. 
Life tcaohera’ oertificatca wore provided for for 
tho first time. In 1872 provision was made for 
blio cstablishmoiib of schools for colored chil- 
dren in each county, and a state appropriation 
was made thciefor. In 1874 the Goveinor 
was added to tho State Board of Education 
(name changed in 1872), and the Board was 
given some legislative powers. Tho election 
gf tcacliGi's by district boards of school trustees 
was made suhjcob to the approval of the county 
boards In 1004 the State Boaid ol Education, 
and m 1900 the county boaids of soliool com- 
miaaioncra, wore reconatmetod and given their 
preaent form. 

In 1890 a normal department was organized 
at Washington College, Chestertown, and in 
1808 a aoGond etabo normal school was pio- 
vided for nt Frostburg. In 1906 a third state 
normal school was pi ovidcd for colored teaohera, 
to bo located in Baltimore, and college coursea 
in pedagogy weic allowed to bo approved by 
the State Board of Ediioation for slate certifi- 
oatca, Xu 1008 aid for high soliools pioviding 
manual training com sea was first given by tho 
state, and in the Bamo year state grants for 
commercial coiiraca in high schools were also 
provided In 1004 proviflion was made for an 
annual state grant of $150,000, to bo distributed 


to the CDUntica and to the city of Baltimore, on 
school censuSj to provide free textbooks. In 
the same year a law wna enacted, providing 
for a minimum salary of from S3D0 to $460 per 
year for white tcaohera; and in 1008 this law 
waa amended so as to provide higher minimum 
salaries for teachers of experience A atate pen- 
sion law wus also enacted m 1008, and an 
educational commiasi on appointed In 1010 the 
high soliools were claaai fieri and standardized, 
and dcfiniLo aid extended to them out of the 
state soliool fund 

Present School System — The educational 
aflaira of the state are under the care and super- 
viaion of a State Board of Education, consisting 
of the Governor, tho State SupcrinteDdcnt of 
Public Education, and six citizens appointed 
by the Governor for six-year terms, two of whom 
must be of the minority political party The 
nncipala of the state normal schoola and the 
end of tho normal department of any stats 
aohools are ez ojjicio membeis, but without tho 
right to vote. It is the duty of tho State Board 
to carry out the aohool law, and in doing 6o 
they mav make rules and regulations having tho 
effect of law, they are to mternret the school law, 
dccido disputes, and their accisions are final; 
to issue uniform blanks and to require uniform 
accounts and reports, to examine candidates for 
the office of comity flupcrinlciidont, and they 
maysuapond or dismiss county siipermtcn dents 
for oauso, to grant profoaaionnl eerlifientes to 
teachers of long and successful experience j and 
to neb, ex officiot ns a Board of Tniatees for tho 
state normal schools, and to approve a pedagogi- 
cal course for colleges wishing to bo permittee] 
to giant toachers' ccrtiricatea to their graduates 

The State Superintendent of Public Educa- 
tion is also appointed by the Governor, for n 
four-year term, and may bo removed from 
office by tho Stale Board of Educntlon by a 
two thirds vote Ilia salary is fixed by the 
State Board, He is ex ojfisio a member of tins 
body, and its acerctary and executive officer. 
It is his work to inform himself ns to the con- 
dition of education in Maryland; to work to 
improve educational conditions; to receive and 
examine all reports from county boards; to 
endorse normal school diplomas from other 
abates; to armnec dates for toachers' inali- 
tubca, and to help in the prepaiation of the 
program; to print ond distribute the laws, nn 
Arbor Day pamphlet, an Institute Manual, 
tho Proceedings of tlie Maryland Tcachera' 
Association, and such circulars na may be 
needed; to serve ex ojjkio aa a mcmbei of tho 
Stale Library Commission, with the pi’incipal 
and one of the faculty of a state normal school 
to examine the high schools of the state and to 
report the results to tho Slate Board of Educa- 
tion; and personally to inspect the manual 
training couracs in tho high schools of the state, 
and to approve them for state aid 

For each county there is a beard of county 
school commissi oncra, also appointed b3' the 
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Qovoraor. In bIx of Lbo larger counllcs Dio but A nombml ox'iBtciicc, js nbout ono mlUloD 

board conaiata of aix mombera; in the rrmnin- dollars, and yields about d50,00[) a year, or 

ing oountiesj of three. The lorm of o/Tlcc is about 1.5 per coat of nil revenue raised. The 

six ycarBj one third nppomted every two years, aaiiual slate acliool Lax of Bixtccii and one cigluh 

and one third being of the minority poliUcnl cents on the SlOO produces about dO per cent 

party. No toaohor is eligible, and the Gov- of aila\oi\oy laUcci. The riimain dor Domoa from 

craor may remove any member lor cause Tiua Lhe free achool fund, and griuita for secondary 
board elects the cmiiily supcrltUcndciil ul cdncaUoii. The niinual slate grant of $150^000 
public education, wiio also nets as Irciisurcr for free textbooks now comra out of tile generai 
and secretary of Die board. The county boiud state school Inx, About tier cent comes from 
Ima goudral fluperviaion aud control of the a county school Ux of fifteen cents, which, by 
auliools of the county, and may make rules and agreement between the county school boaal nnd 
Tcgulaticnfl, not contraty to law, for that pur- lUo county counniasimmrB, may exceed fifleen 
peso; may Bcicot sites, build, repair, and fur- centfl. The Lotnl amount expended fur cdiicn- 
nlflh flchaolhouacBj is to adopt, purclmac, and Don in 1000-1 010 wna M, 000,1111, of which 
distribute the loxtbooks to bo furiuslied: 4d per cent was expended by Die city of Dnlli- 
muab approve the appointment of the pniicipnl more. 

teachers for all flcliools, and appoinL all asBiai- Educational Conditions. — Of the popula- 
anl tcaohera, on the advice oi tbo prlneipal; Lion of lOiO, about 20 ])erccaL wore negroes, and 
may cenaoUd ate Hchoola and transport pvimla; ftlM 3 Utfl 0 per cent were native born. OfUicfor- 
mny detorinmc the amount of county achool tax cigii born, ono half were (rcrmntis niid one 
to bo levied; may Dhango the boimdarics of sixDi Irisb Only in three counties do the nc- 
diatricta as acoma desirable; bears all cliargoa groea equal the wliiLes in number. It is iigccs< 
against teachers, and sc Liles all die mi Lc.a with 111 eary to mniiiLnin two dchuol Byaleins lor the 
tho oounLyaiibjcct to appeal to Die Dtabe board; two races. Aside fioiii the city of linllimoro, 

must miiinbaiTi one or more free schools for col- which contahiu 42 8 per cent of Die toLnl popii- 

ored children in every election district; must lulioii of the elate, Lho sLaLc is esscuLially a 

maintain a high aohool when presented with a iiiial slate, ns 4D,2 per cent live in rural dis- 

hlgh school building by any election districb Iticta 

or districts; and must make ii report annually The law rccniires a school Lorjn of Icnmonllis 
bo the State Board of LducaLion and to Did “U nosaibie" The* nvenige leiigDi of Lerm 
pcDplo of the county. for cle^'pn cduiiDch and the city of llnllimoiG 

^ Tho county supDriiiLciidont of public eduen- wna ton inoiiDis, foi i*lev(*ii rounlies it waB ijjiio 
Don, elected by the county hoard, acts as its inoutha. In reHpcct tnleiiglluif teiin piovidcd, 
oxocuLivo ofliccr. He oxainluos all candid a t(v^ Mnrylniul raiika with Dm New Kiighnul sLaLea 
for CDunly teaeUeva' ctilificatcB, and svauta The allcudauce, Imwevrr, in inum, being bulan 
ocitificates to Dioae who jiasa; must visit each average of 102 0 dnya for each iiupil cniollcd 
Bchool in tho county from one to thico times in 1000. Twenty-one per cent of the lolnl 
each year, depending upon the number of onrollinent ami 22 per cent of the teachers 
schools ill hia county; attends all inectinga of wore in the colored Hchools, which is more than 
the board, and may speak, hut hna no vote, tlicii ncrccnLagc of the Lolnl populntioii, The 
prepares an annual report for the State Board; slate lias no general coiupubory cducalion hw, 
ana tru^t devote hU euUra time lo the work qi which accounts tor Dicbo low figurca Balli- 
Buperviaion His snlaiy ia fixed by the county more city and Allegheny County enforco nt- 
boatd. ^ leiidancc. Of the total popiiliiilcn of 1000, ten 

For each aoliool diabiict a board of distriot yeara of age or over, 11 1 per cent were illiter- 

soliool Lrualcca ia ap [join ted each year by the nto Of Die two races, 5 2 ])cr cent of Lho 

oounLy boards Each district board is allowed, whites and 35 1 pci cent of the colored race 

on approval by the county board, to elect Us could not read or wiUc The average value of 

principal teachoi, who thcicupou bccomca all the acliool liouaea m the a talc, including the 
et ojjicio acerctary of the disUict boaid. city of Baltimore, ia but about Si COO In tho 
These boards have the caic and icpaw of lho rural (UbUIdIb, iiiul particularly lu the negro 
achoolhoiiao and furmturo of the diatiicL; dihtricfcs, many of Die school uiiildlnga are of 
may make rcapaira, if approved by lho county small value 

board; may cxcrciac general Bupcivislflii over Teachers and Training — The sLalo cm- 
tlic acliool, siibiocL lo Dio rules and rcgulatioiia ployed 5 <114 toiujhora in 1010, 3730 being oiiL- 
of the county nonrd; may admit, fluapoiid, oi si do of Die city of Hal lime ro. Cf tliia number 
expel pupils and may levy additional district 823, or 22 per cent, wcic employed in tho 
taxation to provide a longer tcrin of achool colored bcIvodIb, 212 Going ii\ Uie city of lUILi- 
Tho city of Daltimoro la a distriot operated more No alalisLicn nro available to show the 
under a apccial charter (See Bal’T'Imohe, kind and amount of Lraiiring which thcBo 
CiTv OF.) tonchers have had. Two grades of county 

Scheol Sapport. — Maryland received no teaclicra' ccrtificntcH are issued on cxaini nation. 
acliQol landa, and the permanent hoIiooI fund, the dirfcrenco being in the subjccta examined 
including Die Surplus Hevcnue fund, which has on. A very mod tori ous provision is that each 
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ccrlincnlc Ib vulid for bw mouLltH nflor oliUin- 
ing Jiac^oplj iiflur lyhicli. if iJici^UjicrniUJiKlrnt's 
infi^)CGl]on warrants, iKc ccrlUicuLc in ihikId 
valid /or five years. County snijemtcndmts 
muBl hold El carLihciiLc issued by the fJULo Hoard 
of Education, which also iEMUcBj willicnit cxnin- 
inatiaii, life dijilomaa for hcvcu yours of aiic- 
cosaful leadline, live of which must have l)ccii 
In Maryland, Normal flchooi diplonias /rom 
otilsiOo of the fltriLo iray bo accepted by liio 
State Suporjutondont. and the dipJoinafl 0 / 
Llio blircQ alalo normal achoola and uia normal 
department of Washington Collogo aro also 
aooeptod in any county. 




For 


Bcujool 

LocATJDff 

Mai^- 

tenanod 

F»n 

Mnrylnnd gialo Nor- 




mid gdiool , , . 

Mnrvlnnd Blnlo Nnr- 

Halficnoro 

$20,000 

Wh/taa 

Srhool , , , 
Normnl Doiiarlmont 

Froslburi? 

7,000 

White* 

Wnalilnglun Gollcgo 
Mnrylnnd BLnlo Nor- 

Ghcglortowii 

4,600 

Whitcfl 

mal SoUool No 3 . 

BalUmoro 

1 

6.000 

Colored 


The Balarioa of tcaaliera are fixed by tho 
county board, at tho timo of omployment, 
except that no white toaoher can bo paid Icaa 
tluii I3G0 a year, and no white teacher of tlircc 
years' Qxperionco loss than $350 a year. If bl\o 
boachor holds a fireb'ClaBB oortlflaato and hoa 
taughb in Maryland five yeara, tho minimum ia 
$400. and if eight years, $450, Any inoapaoi- 
bated or iiidigonfc boachor of sixty years 0 / age 
or more, who has taught twenty'five yoara in 
the schools of Maryland, may bo rebired on an 
annual pension of $200, 


The Maryland Tcnchera' Heading Circle was 
csljibljshrd in IUDO, for the improvcmnnl of 
tcuchera in Service, and the Inw rcquirca thal 
this uJjiiJi bo encouraged Iho fltate Hoard of 
Kduealion. A tcachcra' ms Li tu to, of nt IciibI 
five days, must be field la each county, and 
teachers arc required to attend. Tho slate now 
iTiaititaiilH four normal seliooli* (flee above table), 
For each of those, county aad city boards of 
flehoul cominlBAloncrs aro to select candidaicii 
for adini^ion and grant a cortain nuaibor of 
Boholarahips for the course. 

Secondary Education. — The state atproaent 
maintiL'uis a doublo-lioadcd system of secondary 
education, and, aa a result, few good public 
high schools, outsldo of Hnllinioro, have been 
developed in the state. Many of the old 
ncademioB have surrendered to the state and 
become public secondary schools, hub sovontcen 
of tho old incorporated acndcmiGB and boIiooIb 
B till receive stnlo grants of from S150 to $3000, 
Tho law of 1010 aLlcmplcd to claaaify nncl sban- 
dnrdiac Iho Jiigh scliools of liic flbaio, provided 
definito Btato aid for approved bcIiodIb, to be 
pni<l from tlic stato school fund ifiatcad of by 
apooial 'appropriations, and made the approval 
of both the County and tho Stato Hoard of 
Education necessary for the oslahliBlimcnt of 
now schools. Tliia now law wiil do raucli to 
give Maryland a good syslom of sceondary 
oduoalioii. The county tigrjcuUural high schools, 
provided for in 1012, wdf also prove a very im- 
porLaiil feature. 

Higher and Sj^eclat Education. — Tho samo 
policy of dispersion of aid which cliaractorlzcB 
aeoondary education also apiilics to higher and 
special crlu Gallon. Tho University oT Mary- 
land aoiiBists only of medical and law depart- 
ments, first opened in 1807 and 1814 respec- 
tively. The Maryland State Agricultural 


iNflTlTOriOMf 

LaOATIGtf 

Opbned 

CoNTnou 1 

IStatb 

Aid 

For 

Cliarlotbo Ilnll Academy .... 

CUarloLta Hall 

1774 

1 

$ 0,000 

Maloa 

W^ifliliinetDh Cojlcgo 

Be John's CoHego . _ , . . 

MciUcul Dcpaiimcnt of Univorslty of 

ChETdtorbown 

1783 

Noft-flcot, 1 

13.275 

Both Sdzo9 

Annapolla 

17B0 

Non-Boob 1 

14,200 

Molca 

Maryland 

BaltlmorQ 

1807 


4,000 

Malca 

Mt St Mury’e Collcgo . , , 

LttW School, Univcreity of Morylantl , 

Emnllahurg 

Daltimoro 

leOB 

IBM 

n. G 

Males 

Maica 

Now VVliideor Collaga . . . , 

St Mary'a Fcmalo Qillcgo , . 

MoDonaufth InslituLo . - , 

Bl John's lyJtDrory Jnsliluto , , . 

Marylnnd IiibIIUiLq , . , , . 

Now Windaor 
' St Mary's City 

1 La rinLa 

1 Frederick 
BaUlmorQ 

lB4fl 

Preaby 

5.000 

6.000 
40Q 

10,000 

Both Soxca 
Wottion 

Bolli Sozea 
Mj)Ic£ 

Bollt SoiQB 

U S Nttvnl Academy . , . 

Annapolis 

1B4C 

Nallon, 

Males 

Loyola Collcgo 

Bpllimoro 

1B63 

n C, 


Males 

Kco Mnr Collogo . , ... 

Maryland College for Women , , . 

Ilftflotalown 

1B52 

Non-acefc. 


Women 

LutWviIIo 

1863 

Lutli 


Wonioii 

iiocit link cgUcko . . ... 

Flklcolfc City 

1657 

n. c. 


Males 

Mfiryjarid Agricuiturnl College . 

Collpgo Park 

186!) 

SIaIo 

15,000 

MnJpa 

Morgan GoUoqq . .... 

BaUimora 

1807 

M E. 


Both Soxca 

WcBtorn Marylond College , . . , 

WoalminHlor 

1807 

Moth. Prot, 

16,800 

Both Soxca 

Collogo of PhyBioUna and Burgeona 

BnUlmoro 1 

1B72 


4,000 

Males 

Johna Tlopklne Univeralty . . . 

Baltimore 

1870 

Non-acob. 

26,000 

Malca 

Ballfmorc Medical College . . 

Ballimoro 1 

16BI 1 


4,000 

Males 

Woman's Collcgo of Baltimoro , . 

BnlUmoTQ 

1BB8 

M. E. 


Women 

Woman's Collogo 

Frcticriok 

1803 

Hoform 


Women 
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Gollcgo, fit Collcgo Tnrk, waa opened in 1850 
9omo filato nid iiaa Irom time to limo been 
extended to Johna lloplcina University. In 1012 
n eta to achooi of technology wnq established in 
connection with the nniverHit^ with n stale tax 
of I cent numinl rovcimo. Tins will produeo 
S5O,0G0 each year. The dispersion of educa- 
tional cfTort may bo seen from the tablo of 
collcgca in tho state on nicvious page, 

The state mnintainfl the Maryland School for 
the Deaf and Dumb, at Frederick: and gnmlfl 
flUtft (lid to St Mar^^^a Industrial Sohool (for 
boys) and 91 Peter (Jlaver'a School both at 
Baltimore. Tho Maryland (reform) School 
for Boys, at llaltiinorc, and tho Iloiiao of llefor- 
mntioii, for boys, at Cheltenham, nro aup- 
ported by pubho funds E. P. 0 

RBlorencefl — 

4nnuai Reporla cf iho State Board oj Edi\cai\on of Alarv- 
fnFUl, IBOa In dnlft, 

Putlifl School Law of ilfarylam^l, lOOfi edition ntid flup- 
ploincnb 

Stehlw. Z. P Iliatory of lUducnllon In Cflroliuo Co , 
Me . nnd iSdutcc^ of Ili'vrnvio for 8c)ioola; In 
Aa Rtpl of the Siaio Bit of Bduc., lOK). pp 1H2- 
201 

Btbinkii, n G Ilietorti of fJf/iicafion. in lUnri/lanrf 
Cite Infom,i No. 2, IbUlj V, S 21 nr. Ediic.i 
3'M PD 

MARYVILLE COLLEGE, MARYVILLE. 
TENN. — A coeducational institution founded 
m 1010 Preparatory, collegiate, education, 
music, and art dcpartincnta nio nialiitiiincd. 
Tlie ciitranec requiremoutH aru fit teen uni Is 
The degree of A.B n granted by the inslilu- 
lion. The total enroll men b in 1011-1012 was 
(WO The UiacUmg atait cousiats of Ihivly-niuo 
members. 

MASON, LOWELL (1702-1872). — Fiist 
apostlo of public Bcliool iniisio in Llic United 
Stales, He was born at Mcdfield, Mass, and 
received llio nubmciUs of an elementary edu- 
cation in the common schools. After several 
years of teaching in the district schools of 
Maasaahiisetls, ho wont to Georgia, whcio he 
taught; music and conducted choirs and singing 
societies Ro burning to Boston in 1827, he or- 
gauizGd the Boston Academy of Music with Llic 
aid of William James Webb {q v ) Through 
William C Wooclbndgc (17 1/.) he became intci- 
cated in the Pcatalozisian movement and went 
to Switzerland to study Lho woilc of Nllpoli (</ ) 
and PfeiiTer, lie hi ought back with him a col- 
lection of Swiss and German schoolbooks con- 
tain 11^ class music and aonp^s 
Failing in his cITorta to induce Llio city of 
Boston to indiido inuHio as one of tho required 
BtiuhcB of tho clomcntary scliools, he organized 
classes of Ghlldrcii on Wcdiieaday and Saturday 
attornoona and taught gratuitouBiy from five 
to six luindrcd children for acvornl years The 
juvcniic concerts that iio gave from lime to 
time convinced the people of the value of his 
work, and music was made one of tho required 
flubjeobs in the course of study 


In addition to his work with the children and 
lho Host on jS.cndemy of Music, ho was prcaidont 
of the lliuulel and Haydn Sncicly, and m a 
variety of ways lie sought to improve anti ex- 
tend musical taste in New England throucli tho 
giving of eoncerla, the forninUon of Binging 
BOcietioH. llic organization of cliurcli choirs, qiuI 
llio c.stabliHlimcnt of lecture courses on miiaicnl 
BubjecU. In 1037 ho bccanio associated willi 
Horace Mauii (f^.a,), niid dining lho next twelve 
years ho gave muoh of hm time to tho Lrnining 
of IcacUera of coinuion achonl lumic ii\ llic m- 
aLilule.s and normal scliools of MaBsachusetts. 

" Ills long CO II I i lined work us a pi actical teacher, 
Ilia rare tact in developing Ihc vital principles 
of iiialruclion. Ins eyiiipnlliy with youth and 
chi Id hood, and tlie perfect siinpHcity and ele- 
ment nry olini actor of bis tcnchiii||; gave him an 
iudcscnbable power over biH audicncea." 

II10 iufluoiicc was hkcwisc groat through hia 
published woikH IBs Juvemlo Psalimd was 
puhlishcd in 1B2G It wah one of tho first 
music hooks over published foi Sunday scIiooIb, 
ami it was widely iiHcd. During tlie next few 
yenis he puhlisbcd fourtren nuidc books for 
children. He also published inniiy works for 
glee clubs, chinch choiis, and singing societicB; 
niul liiB AjjicncrtM 7 'iijjc Book, hix hundred thou- 
sniul copies of winch liad been sold before Iub 
death, greatly eiinclied Aiiieiicaa hymnology. 
As a creiilivc tone arlist, lie hmilcd Jus oiTorbs 
to cliiiich tuiicH; hut many (if these arc highly 
eroilitalilo prodiiclioim IBs coiiinbutioiiB to 
ilio pedagogy of nuisic may ]jg found in lho 
Proccediug^ of the Ameilcan Inslitutc of In- 
fitiueiiun and lho cducalionaV jcurnal^ of Ina 
day W. S. M, 

See Music. 

KoforenceB — 

llAANAnD, 1'jiluci^iloiml Liiborn of Lowell Miuon 
JJorMarW’ff /tracnwiTi JonTtmi of /^ducaOoa, Vol. IV, 
pp M1-14H. 

MoNnOK, Will 9 Jlntoru of tho Prj/n?02/liin Mope- 
tiicnf I7i fAfl L/niIc(f Statca, (Hyracunci 1007.) 

MASON, LUTHER WHITING (1821-1800), 
— Music ediicntor and author. He was seif- 
cducatcd, became Bupoi visor of music in the 
flchoola of Kentucky and Ohio (1853-1801), and 
during the Civil War served ns a drum inajoT. 
From 180{j to 1880 he was connected with the 
public Hchcnla of DosLoii na Biipervisor of music. 
The next three years (1080-1883) ho spent 
in Japan as oigaaizcr of piihlic sohool courses 
of music in that kingdom, lie wrote a Bcrics 
of iiuiftic loxtbooka widely iiaed in the United 
States. W. B. M 

MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, AMHERST, MASS. — A aoedu- 
caLioiial inatitution established under the 
Monill Land Act of 1802 and opened in 1807, 
In 1082 the state experiment station was 
located at and later incorporated with the 
college. All instruction is free to citizens of 
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MiussncIiUflolta, to caiidulatca who meet the cn- 
Lifiiicc reqmromonfca — fouitccn units of high 
flflliool work, The following denar L men ts aio 
maintained: ngiiculbure, horLicultiirc. botany, 
Giitomology, plant and animal chQinisLry, 
Yotci inary aciouco, mathcinalics, Hoeial acionocn. 
and hu maul ties. Extcnaion work is conducted 
by blie college, and provides short coinacs, lec^ 
turc coui’flea, and coircspondciico coiirars. The 
degrees of IJ.Si, M S , and Ph D. arc confcirod 
by tlio college. The enrol linont in 1911-1912 
wsi 3 520. Tlio faculty coiiflists of sixty jnein- 
bera. 

MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION OF 
INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION. — Sec CoMMiaaioNs, Educational 

MASSACHUSETTS INDUSTRIAL COM- 
MISSION — See CoMMiBSioNH, Educational. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON, MASS —An iii- 
Btitution incorporated in 1801 for the puiposo 
of "aiding gcncially by suitablo menna the ad- 
vanccinoiib, development, and practical appli- 
cation of science," It was not until 18G5 tliab 
it was possible to make an actual beginning 
even with the moat mo dost equipment in loosed 
looms of a buildlTig in Slimmer Street, Boston. 
The equipment in men, however, was ali'ong 
from the beginning, the best known of the 
original faculty of ten being Rogers, the 
founder and first picsidcnt, and Eliot, after- 
wards president of Harvard ^ The courses in 
these early days weiY} especially designed to 
prepare men for mechanical and civil engineer- 
ing and for tho profca'ilonfl of the archilea t and 
the chomiBt, In 1881 Prcaiilenb Rogers was 
BUGcecded by General Francis A Walker, under 
whoso guidancG the number of students iii- 
crcaaed from 300 to 1200 and tho number of 
tho iiiatructiiig stall fro\n 39 to 163. Following 
General Walker were : Jamca M Craftg (1897- 
1000), Henry M. Piitchcbt (1900-1907), and 
Richard C Maclaurm (1000- ), 

The Institute ia one of the land grant col- 
IcgcSi and in addition to tho income that this 
position ecciirea, it receives an annual grant of 
5100,000 from tho legislature of Masaaohu- 
Bctts Its tuition fee is $250, and its budget 
for 1911 was SO 16, 571. Tho goveriuncnb is 
vested in a Corporation, consisting of five 

ojjlcio members, thiity-fivo life members, and 
fifteen members cloclcd for terms of five years 
from a group of candidates nominated by tiie 
alumni The Corporation aonducts much of 
its business through an Exceutivc Coininibtcc 
coiisisbiug of tho presidonL, treasurer, and fivo 
other members. Tho insbruoting etaff in 1011 
consisted of 245 moinbors, of whom 01 were of 
professorial giadc. These professors constitute 
the faculty, whieli has the immediate super- 
yiaion of all mattcis relating bo the ooursca of iii- 
B traction and to the admission and con duet of 


students Exclusive of the summer school, the 
nmnhcr of studciita in 19 H- 19 12 was 1566, of 
whom 399 were fiom other colleges, and 212 
were college graduates reprcacii ting 112 colleges. 
Over a hundred came directly from foicign coun- 
ti'ic.i and almost every state in tho Uiiiuii was 
icpicscntcd. There were only seven women, 
although women arc admitted to any of the 
courses. The regular course of undci'graduato 
study runs helwccn the end of September and 
the beginning of Juno for four years, and 
leads to the degree in any one of tJie /ol- 
lo^ving fourteen branches civil cngincciing, 
mrchanicnl engmecring, mining engineering and 
metallurgy, architecture, chemistry, elec trie a] 
engineering, biology aiul public health, pliys- 
ica, general science, olicmical engineering, sani- 
tary engineering, geology and geodesy, naval 
archi tee Line and maiinc engineering, and elec- 
trochemistry, In each of these courses a large 
proportion of work of a literary and acientifio 
character ia insisted upon, and a serious effort 
is made to break down the barriers between 
professional and cultural studies. Opportuni- 
ties aro also afTorded for study and rcseoi'ch 
loading to the advanced decrees of MS, 
Ph D-, and Doctor of Engineering Altliough 
rcaearcli ia carried on in all departments, theie 
arc laboratories especially designed for pur- 
poses of research in physical chemiatry, applied 
ohcmistiy, and public health, and conliibuliona 
from these laboratories are published periodi- 
cally by the research depaitinenta. n. C, M, 

lleferancoB — 

JJoiMAN, S yv, MuFsachiJSDtLg InflUluto of Touli- 
nology, In Iliatoiy of nighor Eclucnllon m Mnssn- 
chuBDllB, U8. Dur. Ecliio Contnbjihons to Av\cr- 
icarv Ji’diicanonal fltsiorUi No, 13, pp. 260-310 
(Wneliln^on, 1801) 

MuNnoB, J. P. Tho Beginning of tho MnSBachuBGlla 
InaLltuLo of TccUttology. Ttcknologi/ Quarterly, 
Mny, IBBB, 

Tho MnBBQchuBoLtfl InsUluto of Technology, New 
England Magazine, Oalobcr, 1002 
RGQBnB, W. □. Li/o m\d Lcitcre, (Boa ton, 1800.) 

MASSACHUSETTS, STATE OF, — One of 
the moat important states, educationally, in 
the Union, The first permanent settlement 
in New England was made at Plymouth, in 
1020. Salem was settled in 1026, and Boston, 
Charlestown, Newtown (Cambridge), Roxbury, 
Dorchester, and Watertown were settled by 
the Massaohusettfl Bay Company in 1030. 
Tho Massachusetts Day Colony at once be- 
came the leading colony, and in lODl Plym- 
outh Colony WAS united to it by tlie 
new charter granted by William and Maiy, 
which remained in force until tho Revolu- 
tion In 1786 MaBsachusetts entered the 
Union, as one of the thirteen original atalca. 
In size the state has but 8039 square miles, 
being fifth from the smallest state, but in popu- 
lation it ranked sixth from the largest in 1910, 
and the density of population, 418.8 per squaro 
mile, ia only excceaecl by that of Rhode Island. 
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Iti pniiulftliDii ill 1010 wfi9 3,.'Efl,<110 For nd- 
mmiHlmlivc piirpo^i 3 l-iiR fttnU' is dwiilc^il lutw 
33 Cl tic a iukI 321 Lowim Tlif* towuH tire Hinall, 
Ijoiiir HOincwliat ( 11 U 1 I 0150119 to a Wi'ilrni town- 
Tho ciUcs me towns wbu'li Invvr incm- 
jioratcsl iiiKlcr a nty foim of ^^ovorniiu'nt, 01 a 
acgrcRaLLMl aira ho iiicortmiuksl Tlicro [iro 
nlao fimUcni county ilivismiH, Imt tln'sc mo 
littlo iHcrl 

Educallonal History -- Kiluculidii hcf^an m 
Maasaoluisotls unilor most Ci\you\M<‘ ivusvu'rs 
Tlio colohiHtH who HoUlod 111 the MaHMiii IhihcHs 
D ay and iMyiiioutli culoiiirH wcio uioii oF Ininul 
mill lilierul oducution, who hinl to tin* 
now world foi coiisoioiiro' Miko TIic pnpiilu- 
Lion of our country hiiH iiovn Inrii mi liif;lilv 
cdueaUd since as it was duuiiR the (iii%t liCty 
years of Mas.meliiihctts ImKny. Many Inul 
been educated in the endowed (;raiiiiiuii' sc lino In 
of EiiRlaiuli nod one nuiu in cveiy ‘ 2 oCl was a. 
prndualo of an ICiiRliHli iiiuveiHily Almost 
jiH had been coiispicuous in Chiireh and Stale 
ill the luotlici eouutry he foie couuup; to the 
new world. Theii rcliRlon culled for a knowl- 
edge of God's word, and this in Inni railed fur 
wlucatiou. They early act uji Helunila, tuvl- 
terned cloHoiy afloi thosn tiuy had Known at 
home. Kcauiu; bluiL education mid 1 eh 10 11 
nuftht dicv with the Ikrtl Reuc'ialion, they lU'o- 
vulcd nt ouco for iimtitulion.s Lo ijerpetimtu 
hoLh 

The hejrUuunKH of education in Massiialui- 
setts were inado at JJoston, in 103'’), when thn 
town, then Hvc yearn old, i'ct[iu*Hli‘(l Hiulhei 
Plulcuion Purpont to become Hrlioohnaslei’. 
'Vho Boston Latin School Uansi ita lUHtoiy luvek 
to this time. (See lio.sro.v, Citv op) The 
next year the Gcnoial Court of tho colony 
voted an nppioprintioii of "£-l 00 town i d a 
school or college,^ ’ which wna located at New- 
town in 1037. In 1038 John Ifiuvardi dyiiiR, 
bGCiucatlicd Jiia library and lialf lii« property 
to the new college, and tho iiaino of Ifarvard 
College was given lo the new in.stitulion, and 
the town wheio it wus locateil was iviiaiued 
Cambridge, in loving memory of (he (ilma nmkr 
of so many of the early colonials. Tho grant 
mndo by the oouit for the new eollege was a 
most impuitanb one, and wn.s C([ual Lo the cnliic 
colony tax for a yeui. 

Other towns also established schnols at an 
caily date Clmrlc.sLown arranged with William 
Williorcll in 1630 " Lo keep a aelioolo for 13 
month, to begin tho 6 day of Aiignst, and Lo 
have JEIO this your," ^ In 1637 Ilev. John 
Flake opened a aeliuol in Salem, DorcliesLer 
opened a public Lax-supporLed Hchool in 1631). 
Newbury granted ton acres of land lo Anllioiiy 
Somerby in 1039 "for liis encouragement to 
keep a school one ycai.*‘ Schools were opened 
III inswioh in 1041, Gninbridgo in 1042, and 
Roxbury in 1045. In 1611 the Geiiciul Court 
appealed to the clrtcra of the Ghiircli to piepaio 
"a catechism foi tho instruction of youth in 
the grounds of religion.'^ In 1642 the court 


enactcfl Llio lirat s(‘liool law of llio colony, which 
was nn aUeinpl lo provuli' gonpridly wliat a 
few lowim had ao far provided individunlly 
Ily this law the court, in view of Llie neglect 
of many piueula \\w{ guardnvnn n\ Uie irmning 
of llieir ehildren " jii learning and labor . , , 
piolilable lu Lhe ronunoinveallli," oideiod Iho 
MvleeUmsi of the Lowuh In lake lUTounl of ah 
piiienH and iimsIciH iis Lo llieir eijiUlien'K Odli- 
ealioJi and eiiiidoyinenl They were lo divide 
lhe inwas m ihiil each Hlmuhl have lhe ovrr- 
Highl of II reituiii nuinhrr of famiheH, and they 
were lo see I hut lhe childieii eoiild read and 
uuderHlauil lhe eapUal laws of lhe eouuUy. 
and Dial Ihey wne also pul lo Koiiio useful 
work. PaieiilH or iiiasLeia irruHing lo give 
pi ope r ueeouiilH wen* Ui be fined, and Ihcir 
(diildi'eii niiglit be taken away from Ihoin. TJio 
cnil uulliuiilieH iniglil be eidlcil upon by Llio 
H'declmen to weenie the enforeeinenl of tjio 
law. Tliin law bud down eertaiii prinriplos of 
fuiultniieiilal iiii]K)i lanee in Lhe mailer of ]>ub]io 
eduetHiou I’kUieatiou was by iL declared to be 
iieeeHHiirv for lhe welfare of Die colony, the 
obligalmn lo fnijnsli It was jilared u]ir)n llie 
paieiiL, and the right of the euUiiiy to c-ompcl 
paieiilH lo fuMiiHhil wan asHeUrd 

Five Venn hiLer, in 1617, the colony in a new 
law wenLaliU CnvUior, and recpiireil Lhe LowuhIu 
fiiiiiiHh a seliool or hcIiooIh Tliia law of 1047, 
cmnniunly known ns " Dial olil deliidrr Salnn 
law," m lie* leal biuudatimi of the Masuaclui- 
Helh Heliool sysleiii, and has ofleii been pulled 
lhe iiioUier of all of our school JmvH. A colleao 
hinl been eslublidu'd, ami eleioenUry schools 
and gramuuu' hehonlH weie now 01 tiered rsluii- 
liuheil in all Lowns, Every I own of hfLy fn nil lira 
nuiHt atipoiiiL a hi!liooliiiaHU‘i Lo leacli Ihc cliil- 
dren of Lho town lo read and lo wntr Tlic 
nageH of Die heliool mas ter weic lo be paid by 
Dio parents, or by lhe lowii, as Die niujoiily 
might ordei Every town of 190 familica 
must also provide a gi amiiiar school, the maslrr 
of whieh was lo lx* abb* In infllrucl Uic yoiiLha 
hulTicicntly to enable them to enter Die luii- 
veihilv In 1654 Lbo court ordoied Hint nil 
Leacliera iiiiisl be sound in Dm faith and fiec 
fiom scandal in then Hven, on pain of dismihsuK 
Plyinouih (kilo ay also n I temp led aomewlmt 
aimilnr legiHlalioii, though sonicwhut later, mid 
on the union of PlyinouDi Golony with tliut 
of MiiAHacliimellH Hay in 1001, the law of JG47, 
wUh ils vaiioMs aincmlmculHj bccaini* tho com- 
mon school law for Lho eiiliio uniLeil colony. 
In tins new law the colony laid down alill furllicr 
fundanKUilal piiiU'ipb'H Towns wine now Lo 
ho compelled to provide hcIiooIh; asLiindard of 
iiiHlriictioii wiiH fixed by Die colony, public 
laxnLinii cuuhl now be leHtirtrd to Lo provide 
wlial lho colony rniuired, and Jiighcr ciliica- 
Lion, leudiiig to the univerfliLy, also mufit he 
provided, and iniglil l)c provided at public 
expense. The law of 1054 declared l)io right 
of the colony to examine and cerlificalc all 
teachers. These principlcH wore 00 fuiidamen- 
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till in tlicir nature tliab we have noted along and the dame schoola were gradually absorbed 

Lhcae linoa ever Hince, wlulc tlicv were at the mto the town school ays tern The " moving 

tiiimo time ao far in advance of the people that achool ((/ y.) became common in the newer 
it waa found di/Ticulb to enforce the lawa, and and more apmaely act tied towns, Towns 
even MnHaacliuBeLta haa not fully caught up which felt thcmaclves too pooi Lo provide a 
with them yet Bullicionfc luimbei of achoolmnatcra employed 

TJio fine for failuio to ^comply with this law one and sent liim around among the diatiicta, 
WHS at fiiat fixed at ,C5 A siipplnnciilary and iic gave instruction in each in pioportion 
law of 108'ii fiirthtM’ reipiired nil towns ol 500 to the contiihution of each toward his support, 
families Lo maintain two grain imir achoola niul The support of the lequncd grammar school, 
two wilting schools, and in the reenactment of too, became a giicvoua burden, and many towns 
tlic laws III 1092, iiiidoi the now province were indicted for failure to comply with the 
clmrtrr of IGOl, the penalty for iicglcct to law In a few lowns it, too, became a moving 

maintain the requiied schools was rnieed to school Tlie school spirit dcclmed, and the 

illO. In 1701 the Miissacliusetls Couit com- school decayed 

]i I allied that the law was ** shame fully neglected The constitution of 1780 and the school law 

by ilivcis towns, and the penalty thereof not cnncled by the new state cmhadiccl into law 
icquiied ” At the aaiuo time the penalty wna the practices as well as the principles of the 
increased to £20, and a law was enacted past 150 ycaia. The old laws had contained 
wlicicby the master of the ginmmar school must requirements so high that they could not he 
bn approved by the minister of the town and enforced While retaining the old principles, 
by the minisLers of the two nearest towns, or by the new law sob I'cqiiuements capable of being 
any two of them, and pi ovichiig that no minister enforced The distiict system was lognhzcd, 
could be accepted ns the school in as ter of hia Towns of fifty famihea were to support an 
town. English school for six months, instead of tlie 

The grammar schools of Alnsaachusctts did whole year as bcfoic, and the school nnglit be 
mucli, dining the acvcnteeiUli eontuiy, lo con- split up into any niimbci’ of tiossions. Town.s 
Lributo to the fame of the colony ns an cdiica- of 100 fainilirs were to continue such n ecliool 

tiQual GQiitcr» The work of Ezekiel Ckccvcr for au aggicgale of twelve moutha in each yctii-, 

iqv.), and of Elijah Coiletti who taught LIic Towns of 150 famihea were to maintain an 

school at Cambridgo foi forty-thicc years, arc English school for twelve montliB, and a grnin- 

ospccially notcwortliy Otlici towns founded mar school for six months, though such schools 
grammar schools during the flcvenlccntli con- might bo held in any nuinboi of places during 
tiny, many of which wcio locally famous the required time Towns of 200 families 

Many giants in aid of schools, such ns the giant were to maintain both schools foi an aggicgale 

of Thompson* s Island lo the town of Doi Chester of twelve months. The old law had icqimcil 
in 1030, the grant of 1000 acres of land by the a grainmai school in every town of 100 families. 
General Court in Oainhridgc in 1059, for thesup- while the new law ficcd 120 towns from the 
port of Q grammar scliool; tlie will of Thomas old obligation In 1824 another law ficcd nil 

Hell in 1071, granting 200 acics of land to au]i- but seven towns, all of them commcicinl towns, 

port a Bchool for the ohiUlven of the poor lu from the ancient obhgation With the iifac 
lloxbiiry; and the income from the Cape Cod of the privately endowed flcadomy having a 
lisheiies, giantccl by Plymouth in 1670, weic more modem course of study the old ginnimai 
made (luring the aevciiLecnth century for Lho schools died out, and in many towns almost 
support of schools, faded from incnrioiy. 

In the eighteenth century conditions changed. All tcnchcis in the higher schoola were ic- 
Tho early fervor foi schools and lenining m quii'cd by the law of 1780 to be college grad- 
large pait died out It was a period of warfaiG nates, though, mateacl, a certificate from a 
and invasion, on the one hand: and of the lehincd minister, well skilled in the Latin and 
founding of new settlements and towns, with Gicok languages, settled in a town where the 
a westward movement of the population, on school arc proposed Lo he kept,** or from two 
tlie othci ncLwccn 1700 and 1700, 123 new equally well qualified ministeis in near-by 
towns wcjrc founded, and ni the next ten years towns, wonid answer as well TeachcYH in 
forty-Ovo more, nearly all of which were more elementary schools must also obtain a 
wc'Ht of the Connecticut River Schoolinnatcifl certificate, and tlie e/Tocta of Lhc War of the 
were becoming scarce, even liy Lho end of tlie RovohiLion are aliown in the new requirement 
seventeen Lli ecu bury, iliio largely Lo the uiiwiU- that only citizens of the United Slates conld be 
iiigncNH of the towns to bear the iinaiicial burden employed ns teachers, niulcr peiifllty of a fine 
of the schools; anil s|)ccial favois began to be of 2()s. a montli Ministers, selectmen, and 
gi anted Lo tliem in lieu of proper wages. In other persona wcic enjoined to *'iiao their best 
lG02j aa an inducement Lo enter the work, endcavora '* that nil ahould attend the schools. 
Leachera were exempted from taxes; in 1003 and the ministcra and selectmen were appointed 
they wero exompted fioni imhtia duty; and n visiting com mi LUc to look after the achoola 
111 1009 they were exempted from the watch The decline in the desiio for schoola and 
Women teachers, too, became more common, learning, which set in in the cightcBnth con- 
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tury, coiitiimcd nnd became more inarknl, and U'acliinp; Uiaii Uie grammar hcIiooIb bad done 
the firat fifty years of Die cxiatmcc of Under tlieir influeiice Harvard College waa 

chuHctta aa aalalc wna a period dui'uig which the able nmleiinlly to ineiease ita eulmiico rpcjmrc- 

lowii aclioolfl reached their lowest level. The ineiil.'i. On Llic other hand, the aciidcinica foS'- 

1110 vuig achou\ and the diiilncL ey^iLum (y u ) tered lUo idea of private cdvicalion, imd Hmu 

(IcaLi'oyed the cfiicicacy of tho coiniivm HchoolH, acted iiijuiionsly on the public achool idea, 

and tho riflo of the academy umlcniiined tlio The wealthier patroiii/ed the luiUon aclioola, 

old town grammar hcIiooIh ami tke poorer wen* left to get wliat they conld 

For tho piirpoac of locating the distnela in fi'oiu llio free tnwn HelmnlH. Tho limited nnd 
wliicli iho moving wclioul Hliuiild he held, tho inenicient Iowa hcIiooIh h'd to the foiiiuhng and 
towv^H had beoiv laid olt into dihUictH. 11 y eiidowiiig of the muidemiea, and Lha more LUc 
the kw of 1780 Lho dlvimoii into lUstncls waa aoailoniio.H Biicrei’deil and pmapered, lUo pooicv 
legalized and the dialricfc sy-sLem cflliibllihcd, tho town achools became At about the aame 
and in 1800 Lho pmvei to levy a local lax was limn that the disLiicl beeaino supreme 

granLcd This meant Lho breaking up of the the acadnimoN leacihed their greatest dovelop- 
bown into suliool districts, each with its own mciil Thebe wen* dark (luy.s for the public 
school, or fraclion of a moving school. With «chool idea UohLoii made the hcgjiiiiingfl of a 
tlio disintegration of lho towns the old gram- new movement by tlic eHtabiishment of tho 
mar achools disappeared. In 1817 these school ICiighali High Sehool in 1H21, the fiiat public 
dialnots wore given full corporate powers, and liigli school in America, a high scliool for girls 
in 1827 the full Qulminatiou of tho district in 1825; ami the first evening high school in 
system wag reached when Lho towns wero 1830 

required to appoint a prudential committeeman Against Ihiq condidon of aplhy and iiidif- 
for cacii school district to enre for t\\c school lercnce a number of piddie-wju riled men begun 
property of the district ami to acloct ami an- an eneigelic camimign Mr James Cl Ckrtcr 
point tiio teacher for the school Towns might (i/ v ) was the Iciiiler of the inoveineiit, IJcgiii- 
allow diatriela to select Ihcir own coiiiiniLLut!- jiing in 1820, as a young college giadiiato, ho 
inoiij and this procediiic waa the one UBually doyoted Ins energie.s for sevenlcoii yeaia to llie 
followed. Aa Mr. Martin has so well exprrsHed building up of a MeiitimouL for public education 
it, 'Hbe year 1B27 mavka the bigb-watiw mark wldcb linuUy culminated in the e.^labbabnient 
□f modern democracy, and Lho low-watonnark of Lho MahaiicliUHeLlg Hoard of I'Mucalion in 
of tlio Miisaachuaetls public school syslem 1HJI7. Willi liis voiee and liin pen bo dnpinled 
Ilorace Mann termed this legislation tho mo.gt tho low Nlulo of ediiealion in MnsHacluiscLlSj 
uufortunnto ever enacted for the schools of ami aroiiHed tho stale to aclioiu Laigclynsa 
Mnssaaluisctba. ^ rc.giilL «f hm elfoi ts a iiumboi of laws of Lho firsb 

Tlic firsb of the tmdowed academics was iinnortaiice ween Hiuui ouaeted. 
oponed in Newbury ill 1703, William Dumincr, The first was a law which pul a flliglit check 
dying in Doslou in 1701, left his mansion house on the dibliJcL Hystciii, by dilTcicnLiiiUiig soliool 

and farm at Ncwbnr)^ to found and endow a iiUcrcsla and instiliiUng miporviaioii. The law 
school, to bo maintained on tho estate In of 1780 had fust rcrpiirod a form of supervirioii, 
1782 lU name wag changed to Duinmcr Acad- through the medium of the minis Lera and tho 
cmy. In 1778 Phillips Academy was c.stab- selectmen, or by a cum mil too especially chosen 
lishod at Aiulovor] in 1784 loicostor Academy for the purpose. Many lowna took ndvan- 
was founded; and in rapid gticccssion other tiige of thi.s aiul appointed school coinniittccs. 
academics wore opened at Derby, Uiislol, Mai- School committoo rorords in Newburyport date 
blchcad, Wesbford, Westfield, Plymoutli, and back to 1700; in Hoslon to 1702, and in Iling- 
Now Salem To throe of these staLc aid waa liam to 1704. A kw passed in 1820 made 
granted in the foim of Maine lands Numbers the appointment of n acliool comniiLtec com- 
of petitionB for siinhaT aid and charters now pulaory, and gave to them charge nnd siiper- 
camo in, nnd in 1707 a legislative coinmittco iiilondcnec of tho schools of the town. They 
was appointed to debormino the future policy could also determine the Lextbooks to bo used, 
of the state toward these inBtiiiiliona. Tlio and wero to evainiiic and c oil die a to all tenclicra. 
report favored lho coiUiinmnce of the policy Tho distiicts objected most vigorcvisly to this 
of aiding, by moans of grants of land, theao law, and the noxt year it was so inodifiod aa to 
privately endowed academies, and by 1840 viilually nwlbfy it in many towns 
ns many ae 112 acta of incorporation had been In 1827 nnuthcr new law was passed, wliicli, 
granted for aoadomicd to bo located in eighty- for the first Lime in tlio history of the stale, 
eight towns, and in every county of the HtiUc. made the cntiie support of Lho scIiooIh liy Lnxn- 
Thcflo institutions wore intended to preparo Lion compiilsory. Since 1047 support by Inxn- 
hoya for iho colleges. Their curriculum was lion had hcon pciiiilsaivo and voluntary, and 
more modern than tho old grammar flclioola had tho achoola of many towns had been so sup- 
provided, and many able students were nU ported. In otheis foca lind been eharged, rate 
traoted to them A few took first rank; many uilla levied, voluntary contribiitiona made, and 
others possessed only a local reputation. They varioua foiiriB of mainteiiaiice employed, Tho 
uphold a higher standard of oducaiion and law of 1827 made taxation compulaory on all 
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towng, and put into crfcct, after 180 yrara, tho elate and named fltate normal Hchoola, A fourth 
prjnciplpfl eiiuiieiaLpd in the hiw of 1017. slate noiinnl school was osLablidicd at Salem 

In 18131 another bill of importaiiec provided in 185d; a sUtc normal nrt school nt Boston 
for the cretLliQii of a hcIiooI fund, nob to exeerd in 1870, a sixth nonnal achool nt Woiccater 
one million of dollars The Maine lands were in 1874; and four additional schools were 

to he tho chief Hourco of the fund, and, profitinR established in 1804. In 1847 the Lyman InduB- 

hy tho experience of New York and Connecti- trial School for boys eatabliahctl at West- 
cut, the distribution of tho income of the fund borouRh, and in ISGO a fliinilar school fer pirla 

to tho towns was made coiiliuKont on the rail- Avna establiBhed at Lanenater In 1847 the 

iii^^by tile loiVJia of at least SI for each child of Jegislature aidiioiljjiKl tJic towns to piovido 

school a(Te (four In sixteen years) and in addi- siipplcinoiitary schools for adults, and ten years 

tioii nmkiiiB tlie school re turns icquircd by law. later such schools were made an mtcgrnl part 

In 1830 the first law relalinj? to child labor of tho school Bystom. In 1883 IJic support of 

was enacted. By it tho employment of did- such schools was made compulsory on all 

dion under fifteen yeais of age was forbidden, towns having a population of 10,000 or over, 

unless they had attended school for three and in 1880 tho support of an evening high 

months during the scliool year school was also made compulaory on all towns 

In 1837 the act of the greatest importanco of 60,000 inhabitants or ovei In 1848 state 
of nil was passed, creating tho Massachusetts grants of aid for teachers' associations were 
State Boaicl of Education, to be composed of tho nmdo for tho first time 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and eight mein- In 1850 the first truancy law was enacted, 
bers to be appointed by the Governor, for eight- tho towns being pcimitted to enact by-laws 
year torjiis, one to rotJi'o each year. TJiey wore to remedy tJio evil As this proved ineiTective, 
to choose as their executive ofTiccr a soerctary, and ns the number of persons in tho stale who 
and it was made his duty "to collect informa- could not read and write was rapidly increasing, 

tion of tho actual condition and efficiency of duo to foreign immigration, and as such peisona 

klie common schools and other means of popular have always been looked upon with rlis trust by 

Gdiicotioii; and to diffuse as widely as posaiblo the slate, the legislature enacted^ in 1852, the 

throughout ovory part of tho commonwealth, first compulsory attendance law in the Union. 

Information of the most approved and suitable By the terms of this law parents were required 

methods of arrangliiR the stiulics and of con- to send all children between eight and fourteen 

dueling the cducatiun of tho young." The to school foi at least twelve weeks each yenr, 

board wria without authority to enforce, Its uidcss excused from attendance on account of 

work was to abudy con di Lions, publisli rcBiiUs, poverty, or because otherwise inaliucted. The 

and to persuade communities to take proper school commitlcc was to notify the town ti'cns- 

flotjon It WAS nlso to appoint assiatanta to utcrolvioJaiioiiStandhcwnstoenloi'ccthchw. 

the Secretary, known as agents, who were to The exemptions and indiicct provisions for en- 

travcl about tko state studying coiuUtiona At forcemcntpracticnlly nullified the law. In 1862 

Olio time tho board had six of these in tho field, the towns wore icquirctl to make by-laws 

examining schools, advising coniinittcca, and against truancy, and m 1873 they were also 

stimulating cominumlics to aclioii required to appoint truant officers, and tho 

On June 20, 1837, Horace Mann (g.y.) was appointment was given to the Bcliool cominil> 

elected as the first Bccrcbaiy, anil was refJleclcd too inatcod of to the town authorities. Later 

annually for twelve years. With him began tho twelve weeks were changed to twenty 

tho great revival in education, nob only m weeka^ and then to thirty weeks, and in 1808 

MaasAchusettfl, but in New EnglAiicl, and its all oliiklien seven to fourtcon years of ago 

InfiuoncG wa.s felt in every Northern eta be. Tho were required to attend huIiouI during uH of the 

history of this important period is largely tho time the public schools are in scaaion. Tho 

histmy of the work of Iloiaco Mnnn JiimflelL poverty excuse was removed, and, later, the 
A new school system was created by liia option of attending private schools was to be 
ofiorta, uniformity was introduced; a new in- allowed only after the private Bchoola had been 

terest in public education was awakened; approved by the school authorities, 

and the new system virtually created was ac- In the early fifties a strong demand was m ado 
cop Led by tho Icgislaturo and tho people, and by the ohuiohcs, in a number of Btates, for a 

has conbimicd and developed over since. Tho division of the school money; and in 1863 the 

influonco of his work extended to oveiy^ North- demand was made in MassacJuiectts. Not 

ern state, and the period of liis labors is known only was the demand icfuscd, but the Icgisla- 

in history as that of tho groat educational turcs of 1854 and 1855 in succcaaioii approved 

rovival, of an amendment to the state const! In tion 

In 1838 the fust public normal schools in the forever prohibiting such a division of fiinda 
United States wcio established, partly by tho This was ratified at once by the people, and at 
legislature and partly by private Bupporb, the same time the daily reading of the English 

two bsmg opened at Barre and Lexington in Bible in the Bchools, whioli up to this timo had 

1830, and a third at Plymouth in 1840. In 1842 been voluntary, was made compulaory Sub- 

fcheae eehools wore definitely adopted by tho sequent acts have so modified the law that the 
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childrcnofpiirenta who object may booxomp led (luircfl of cilioa nml towns in 1000, the bill 

from ultciidancQ requiring Llic lippoiiiLiiiciil of brliool pliyeicmna 

The firat Buporintendent of hdIiooIb in Rlnaaa- in each town or city, and mnking an annunl 
chusettB wns employed by Si>ringfield in IW'IO; exniiiiimlion of each school cljild coiiunilBory. 

but it waB not until after IJualon, in 1801, In 1008 an net was poHHcd rcrjmring nil towns 

employed a supcrintendciifc IhaL aupciviHioii of over II), ODD iiilmbUniiLa, not provided with 

became nii impoitanfc foatiiro of the uchool pioper playgruuiulH, to vole at llic next elec- 

ayatein of the slate The commercial and lion on the qiioHlioii nf niovuling flucli. One 

mnjuifactiiring ciLiea adopted the idea Tiral, pliiygiound wii-? r('(|iiire(f for the first 10,000 

and from these ceiiLcrs it ha'i extruded to the iiihubilnids. and one for every nddilirmnl 

whole state, — cvciy child and Leachei In Iho 20,000. Of Ihe Lwentj^-live cilies voting, 

Btatf) now having tiio bene fit of close and pio- LweiiLy-lliree iiceopteil the law. In lOOH a 

fegsional aupcrvision In 1H8H llie iimnii nf law mi thonged eiticH ami towns to catablish q 

towiiB to cmplay asupeiintendent of Hchonls win ijensioii law. 

authorized, mul the iilan of aiding small towim In 1005, on the recommendation of Governor 
to employ a supcrintoudeiil of Hchooh was lie- DoiiglaH, a (hmiinission on Technical and Iiidus- 

giin, and in 1000 the foiinaiion of iinions and tiial Edneatioii was aiipoinled Tina commia- 

the employment of n aupeiinteiideiiL was inado sion iiwide a vciy valuable leporb in 1000, and 

compulsQvy on all townt^ after July I, 1002. among other IhuiRs reeauiiueiidc'd the creation 

Aid was also given to the pooi'ci uinona for the of a (h)inmiH.Hi(>n on Industrial ICdiicalion of five 

Halarioa of thru toachci'fl, where a siiporintoiid- to considei jukI plan for a comprohciiHivc 

cut 13 employod and receives alale nid. system of iiuliiaLnul and lecImiL’rd education 

The law of 1017 had required instruclioii ni for the state This wiis done, the coniinisflioii 

reading and writing, and to tbitt the law n( iieing eieaU'd fur three year a, and being indc- 

1789 had added English iQiiguage. ortlingiaplij^ pendent of the State Hoard of Ednealion, In 

aritlimeliD, and uccont bciiaviov. In _ 1820 1000 the legislutnie lemmalnicled Lbe Stale 

gooRrapliy was added, and in 18o7 Llic history Homd of I'hlueation by aholisliiiig ]>oth it and 

of Iho United Statea, In 1858 drawing waa tlin Induslrlal (lomnnsHion, and creating a new 

made an optional Bubjcct, and in 1870 it was State Hoaid of Kdiiciitioii to eonsisb of one 

nd(led to the list of rcRular studies In 1885 incnibei of the Indiistiial ConiiniHsioii, four 

inalruction in tcinpcianco physiology aucl Uy^ menibeirt of the old HliUo board, and lour 

gioiio wna added to tho list, mid in lOOS iimLrne- (uidilmiiiii mi'iiihi^rH, all to be appoinleil by 

lion as to tiiboi culosi.s and its pioveiiLifm. the Governor and to aervo foi thret»'year terms, 

In lacO tho cGnBohdatloa of BchoolH was author- aftei the liisL appoinlnienls, to seeiiio a retir- 

izcil, and much lias been done siiiee 1H85 in ing one third each year. The ajipointmcnta 

tins work In 1872 towna wore nulhoiizod wein made duiing the eaily iiait of 1900, and 

to support freo industrial scIiooIn, bub liLtlo the old State Hoard of Educnlioiij ci rated in 

was (lone in tliia direction until quite iccently. 1837, gave way to a new and a somowhat siiiii- 

111 1873 towns weic permitted to furnish free lar body, cieated to secure gieiiter iniliativo 

textbooks and supplies to pupils, and in IHSl ami a more piogrcssive policy, Tlie old oflico 

this was made a compulsoiy requiiemcnt. Jn of 8eeretary waH_ alioliHhed, nml a Commis- 

1803 school commit tecB wcio authorized to alone r of Edueation was appointed instead 

provide evening lectures In 1801 cvoiy town Tins is the most iinportnut clinngo made in 
of 20,000 inhabitants was lequircd to provide the MnssachuseUs school flystem in dccaclca. 
instruction in manual training as a regular Present School System — The new Slate 
part of its courao of insUucliQn In tho Bame Hoaid of Kdueatiou, created by the act ot 
year a law was passed providing for tho inau- 1009, appoints as its executive officei a Com- 
gurabion of a state system of exainiimlion and missioncr of Educatiou, and two Deputy 
certification of teachora, but no appiopriation Comnua.si oners Tho CoimniHrfioncr is appointed 
to eariy tho law into oiTect was made, and after for livc-year ternriH, but may Im removed fioin 
remaining a dead letter for a luimbor of yenia, office nt any time by a two-thirds vote of tho 
it was repealed In 1SD5 a liigh school tuition Hoard. Tho boaid is ficc to go aiiywhcic to 
l[l^Y waa passed by which amall towns were to Bccuro theso men. 

1)0 icimbmflod for nil 01 part of the Luitioii paid Tho State Honid of Education iiols as a 
foi the attendance of their pupilfl in oLlior tniatec for any fiimla created or donated for 

towns, and in 1808 tho high Hcliool law was educational piirpoacB, baa control of LhodiB- 

rconacted ami made qiiito definite ill llic matter tribution of the income fiom tlio aidionl fund 
of ita rcquiicments on tho towns. In 1898 to the towiiSj flubjncL to tJm authority of llic 

the Lcrin of school icquirod of Hinnll towns IcgiHlatiire; lias charge and aujicrviHioii of tho 

was increnacd from six bo eight inontha. In normal scIiooIh of the alate, acting as a board 

1899 the support of vacation schools was author- of regents, oi triistcea, for tlio ten schoolsj 
ized In 1900 the State Hoard of Education pre.icribci the form of all cciibus reLui’iia, regia- 
WQH directed to establish a state rcgiHtry bureau tors, and reportfl; requirca all piiblio schools, 
for the employment of teachera Medical and all private aohoola, reform schools, and 
iiigpootion, inado pBrmisaivc at first, was rc' ahnahousca to icporb to it in full each year qq 
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to their work and fniancea; liaa charge of Iho 
education of the deaf and blind of tho atatc in 
iDatifcutiona; siiico lOOG haa conducted a tcach- 
orfl' registry bureau, arranges for tciiclicifl' 
institutes, and grants Htatc aid to those piop- 
crly organized; approves (ccrtificntcs) supei- 
intondouta of sohools for such supervisory 
unions aa rocoivo abate aid; and may form and 
readjust sucli uniona ao aa to provide aupcivi-’ 
aion for stranded towns. Succeeding to the 

( jowera of the Industrial Commission, it will 
\ave power to inveatigate the need foi and 
to exteiul iiidusbiial education, to provide 
lectures on the subject; to visit and repoib on 
all such schools, bo initiate and aupcrintciul 
the catablishinciifc and maintenance of auoh 
Bchoolfl, with the coGpciation and consent of 
the raunicipality involved ; and to expend 
all abate money appropriated for the pur- 
pose of aiding such schoola, The board is 
icquired to inako a detailed annual repoib to 
the Icgialaliiro, showing tho condition of edu- 
cation in tlic atatc and the work done by it and 
its executive office ra The seventy-five annual 
rcpoita HO far made by the board arc of very 
great value, and might aervo as models for 
other states The board possesses little real 
power 01 authority, and most of its acta in tlic 
past have been performed through its sccretaiy, 
or its agnnls, Tliis will doubtless conliiuio 
to bo the cnac with tho now board and its 
oommissioiicra. 

Each city aiul town has control of the schools 
within its boundaries. Cities, except as pro- 
vided in their charters, operate under the gen- 
oral school law, A school committeo, elected 
by tho city or town, has chin go of the schoola 
ill each. A number of cities op crate under 
Bpceinl ohartoia or laws, and have difTeient 
forma of organization, but all conform to tho 
gonoid school law iii most pariiculara (Sco 
articles on Boston; CAMiinioaB ) Each city 
or town is free to outline and prescribe its own 
studies, there being no atatc course of study or 
state requironionta lieyond the list of statutory 
school subjects and certain rcqiiii ements as to 
types of scnoolg which must bo maintained by 
tho larger towns Each city or town of 10,000 
inhabitants must provide evening aoliools for 
tho instruction of those over foiiifcccn years of 
age, every city or town of 20,000 iuhahitniita 
must pi 0 vide matr notion in manual training, 
as a part of its elementary and high school 
couiacs, every city and town of f)0, 000 inhabit- 
ants must provide an ovoning high school, 
if thoio are fifty ohildren over fouiteon years of 
ago desiring to attend; every town of 600 
families must maintain a four years' high school 
for forty weeks each year; and every town of 
less than 500 families must either maintain such 
a achooi or provide free tuition in the high 
school of some neighboring town Othoi cibica 
and towns may provide auch instruction, and 
any town may provide playgrounds, vacation 
Bohools, evening achoola, evening lectuiea, 
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kindergartens, and instruction la aguciilture, 
sewing, and cooking 

Each town school committee \a to have full 
charge of the Bchoola under its juriadiction; 
must appoint a accrctnry; aelecba and oxnminca 
fccachera for tho achoola, but may accept Massa- 
ohusetta state normal school diplomas in 
lieu of an examination; may diamias teachers, 
as it deems best, and, nftcr one year of aervico 
in the city or town, may employ them at its 
pleasure; may consolidate the schools nnd 
tranaporb the pnpila at public expense; must 
rcacribo tho course of study and the text- 
Qoka to be used and must fuiniah toxtboeka 
and BuppUca free to all pupila in all tho schools; 
may super vise and control all athletic organiza- 
tions in connection with the achoola, and may 
employ a auporinteiident of schools Two or 
more towns may unite to form a auperviaory 
union and employ a siipormtcndcnt, for one-year 
terms. If such a union raised S760 above the 
average paid during the past three yeais for the 
salary of tlic superintendent, the state will grant 
an additional 3750 for the same purpose, and in 
addition 3500 to increase the salaiies of the 
tcaolicra within the iiiiion Towns having a 
valuation of over $2,500,000 cannot share in 
these benefits. Such unions must last at least 
three years, and at tlic time of formation the 
aggregate number of icaclicrs should not be less 
tlian twenty-five nor more than fifty 

Every town miwK provide a siifficicnh number 
of sohoolhouaca, nnd for failure to do Bo a fine 
offroinSSOO to SI 000 maybe exacted, and if 
a town fails or refuses to raise money for the 
BUpjiort of achoola it may be fined twice tho 
highest amount ever before raised for schools, 
Three fourths of auoh fines shall go to the town 
paying it, to be used foi schools, while the re- 
maining one fourth is to be forfeited to tho 
county and to be used for county purpoaea. All 
tcaohors must keep a slate achooi register, and 
the societary of each school committee must 
make the proper returna, including a achooi 
census of all children five to fifteen years of age; 
and towns failing to leport may be fined from 
10 per cent to 100 per cent of their share in tho 
school fund, or, if not cii titled to a share of the 
school fund, may be fined 3200, the in come from 
Bucli fines to be added to the principal of the 
state school fund 

All Bchoola must be kept equally open to all 
children, ^viLhoufc reference to race, color, or 
religion. Vaccination must be inaiatcd upon 
by the towns. Every city or town miisb ap- 
point one or more physicians for medical inspec- 
tion, and provide them with proper facilities 
for their work. Pupils, janitors, teachers, and 
buildings must be examined. In cities this 
may be done by the Board of HcaUh. Sick 
children must bo sent home, and both the 
parents and the Board of Health notified. 
Teats of sight and hearing must be made 
at least once each year, the State Beard of 
Health prcaciibing tho nature of the teats and 
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furnislung the matoriftl To** tlio tcalg to Llio 
tciiohcrg 

The M[isaacluiHctLg ayatom of school manngc- 
mtiiib is iiccuUai' ftmonR the ntalca Much ih 
left to the town^, [iiicl little linH hccJi givcik 
to the central authority. QJily witliio locciit 
ycftjs hna the state ahowii a tciulciicy to increase 
the power of tiic central authority and to iimkc 
prescrip Lions in its laws T'he btntc o^oraight 
Uh been that of advice rather limn direction. 
flUg^csLion mthci* than coinjnilHion Seliool 
lc|»i^hitioii in Masgacliuflcth lias been clmr- 
actcUMd by an cxcccdiuR temlcrneHs for the 
fcclJnga of llie towna, and the iiilense individual- 
ity of the towns and cities has been unduly 
conjiidcrcd and rcsijuclcd. As a roan It n 
diversity of prncticcH is fltdl retniiiccl, hucIi as 
varying fiscal ycarSj and dilTeront inclhodB of 
oalciilating the cost of the sciiools, such ns 
would not bo pormitted in any stato west of 
the AUcRlinny MouiUaiiis Nimily all progrea- 
BiVQ legialatiiu liaa hart to go tlivougU ccrtiim 
Btaiica in its evolution The lirsb 1ms lieen the 
pcn'nissivoj or voluntary atago, iimrhetl by an 
adoption of the measure by the more progres- 
sivo cities and towns, ami a determined roHj st- 
ance to it by n rc.siduc of ratlier unyirlding 
conservatism. Finally, after a long and rather 
alow ^noccss of education, the legialatnie has 
been induced to order the icsisling towns to 
cQitiply. This is iu part luarlo necessary by 
the peculiar metliod.s of school support in ii.ho 
in the state Not, foi example, unLil all but 
forty-seven towns Imd vohmLarily extended their 
scluiols to eight, nine, and ten looiiLlis, did tho 
Icgij^latino rmAS tho eight-month selioo) hill, 
Not until all but thirty-mne towns had volunta- 
iily nhandoned the disLiiot system, did the legis- 
laliiio liimlly aboii.di it. Fducntionnl progress 
in ^tftsgacUusctts is a piocc'^a of dm education 
of the ncoplo; losulls are reached soinewhat 
slowly, but they are likely to bcpeiiimncnt when 
filially attnmod 

School Support, — The atalo school fund, 
created in 1831, has Ijcca slowly increased until 
it reached the aum of §5,000,000 in 1008 In 
laod, when the principal of the fund was 
83,770,5 18, the legislature directed that Sl00,000 
he added fiom the geucial treasury each year 
until tho fund readied $5,000,000. Hciiig one 
of tho oiigiiml Btaics, ilaaflachiisctls never 
received any Hchool lamia from Coiigrcsa, iiiul 
the Surpliifl llcvcnuo of 1837 given to it was 
spent for general pnrponos by the slato, Tho 
iiicomo from tlio preaenb fund, which is about 
$220,000 at present cnoli year, ia distributed 
only to thoHinallcr aiulpooicr towns, all Lowiis 
having an assessed vaUiatiou ef ovcv S'2,500,(K)0 
being deprived of any sliaro in tho fund, Tlio 
bpgls of diatvi billion ia n combined and n 
sliding one, varying with both the aaficaged 
wealth of tho town and the percentage of the 
town’s taxes spent for fldioola. The alatc also 
makes certain small appioprintiona for aiipci- 
intendGiita' aalavioa (mentioned above), and 
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for high Hchool tuition and teachers^ inslihltca 
All of tlic.se, logclhcr with Uic income from the 
hUIc Hchciol fiincl, coimtiLuLo 2AH per cent of the 
LoUl cxpcnac for education in llm titulo,. CJcr- 
lam local funda, tuiiioii cliargea, niul gifts 
conaliLuLcd 3.43 per rmt more, and the re- 
mainder, 01 30 jmr rout, coiniH from local taxa- 
tion. Ill the ritiea and the InrgtT lownn, tho 
cnliio income for HdumU eniima from locni Inxa- 
lion alone MimaacliiiNelta HtuiidH dma.sb alone 
in Him parlinilui, and tlie buidcn of local taxa- 
tion and the resulting achooi facililioH provided 
exhibit very great iiK'iimdilio.s. ^Vliat some 
towim can provide with eaae, othria can provide 
only witli the grealc.st ofTort, and alill oLlicra 
cannot jirovidc at all and never will be able to 
provide* 

The lotnl amount expended foi education 
during the Inst year foi which reporta me avail- 
able (10101 wuH approximately $20,()0[),000. 
llnscd on the loLiil popnlatioii of the stale, this 
\va.s crpiul to a pci capita expenditure of about 
SO a year iin agaiiial Sfi 54 fui tho North At- 
lantic division, and 31,27 for the countiy ns a 
wliole 

Educnllonal Conditions — Of Iho popula- 
lioii of 1010, OH H per eeiit were* while, and hub 
I 2 per cent ('(don'd, UlhW per cent were native 
born, and 30 2 [lei eeiiL foreign boin; 22 2 
pel cent were esliiimU'il ag being between tlio 
ngr*H nf five luid eighteen; niul but 'IK.7 per cent 
were inab>H While Ihe popnlatien avernged 
over tlie alalc* ia deiiHO (11 H 8 per Hipiarc huTg), 
many towim have bid a Hinall fiopulalion 
Only 7.2 poi cent of the total po|mlfilioii livo 
in country dMtriclg, and hO per cent Jive in 
cilie.g of 8000 or (iv(‘i. The slate ia pfiaisiLmlly 
a coinincrcial nud a nmnufiuliiring Htaic, with 
many imporlanb mannfaetuiiiig lowna 

Iu inaleiial i'oud\lhn\fi the KclumU of Uw at ate 
make an cxeellcnt showing. Moat of tlio city 
Ncliool biiildiiiga nro among the hctil of Llmir 
kind, and Liu; av<UAge valiic of all tho school 
bniliiings of the Mato was ii liLllo over $15,000 
in 10 10 or tho lolnl ex]mndUiires each year 
foi etlucation, only about GO per cent la spent 
foi aiilnries, almut 21 per cent being apciit for 
new and licLL(*i sehool buiUlingH, 

In insU’uctiuu lU« Rchools ofli'er much that ig 
coinmeiulahle. Mainml trnming ia taught in 
all but the ginnlloi towns. Domestic science Is 
to bo found in the curi'icnlum of moat of tho 
cities and iimiiy of the town a. Agnciiltural 
iiiHtniction is olTor(‘d in^ n few plneoH. Draw- 
ing, long a rmpiiied aulijecl, has lusen carefully 
Hiiporvised by the Hlatn Hince J87l, and exccl- 
loiit work has been done in the Huhject. Text- 
imoka and h\mi>heH aro rnmittluid ficc in all 
scIiooIh Medical iiisprotiozi is general. Kim 
(lergarLeuH, evening high selinola, evening draw- 
ing and Lccliiiioal Hchools, piiblio ijlaygrounda, 
nncl vneaLum Bchoola mo iiiniiitaincd by tho 
larger ciLicfl and towna A few iiKliiatrinl 
BclioolB have also been ostnbliBlicd icccnlly 

Tile fitatc prcaonlB many educational incqual- 
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ities, due to the great incqualiLicH of tlic towiifl 
111 taxing power In Home of the ainallor 
and poorer towiia the achooln naturally arc far 
below tho fltaiulnicl of the hqIiooIs oIho where in 
the state, aiul below what schoola anywlioie 
on gilt to be A a flomo of tlio towna are stead- 
ily growing poorer wliilo the cost ofeducaLiniiiB 
constantly incrcaauig, this will always be so 
80 long ns flLaUi niBlnis ou each town car vy- 
ing fio largely the biiulcii of local suppoit. 
VYliilo tlic enlarged school fund has been of 
mudi flcrvico to Lho poor towns, there la still 
need of further aid looking toward a imicli 
greater cqiialiiJation of the buuloiia and the 
advantages of education As it is to-day, 
good schools nob infrequently go with tho 
lighter ta^ and poor achoola witli tho Iicnvicr 
Lax. 

Tho average length of term provided in Mas- 
Biichusefcta was 170 days in 1910, and in bub a 
very few case.s fell below 100 days ^ The laigcr 
towns and cities piovido approximately 200 
daya of school In the matter of school attend- 
ance the state is very strict Every cliild 
seven to fourteen years of ago, and every child 
iintlcr sixteen yeais of ago who cannot icad and 
write, niusl attond some school, taught in tho 
English language, every day it is in acs.sion, If 
the child JH absent five days in six inoatlis. 
without proper cxeiiso. paicntg may bo fined 
S20. A piivato aohool may ho approved for 
aLtendaiicc only if it tpaclics all of the leqiiirrd 
studies and in the English language, and if tho 
school committee is flalisfied that it is aa Ihoi- 
ough and cfTLCioiit ns the public school. The 
\)i\iV physical tomlditjn ol l/ho ohAtl la nut ac- 
cepted ns an excuse, unless olTorts nic Ixdng 
made or have been made to ciiio the child 
Eveiy Lowii and city must appoint tiuniit 
oflicpis, tliough two or more towns may unite 
ill making aiidi an aiipointinent. These ofli- 
cers may apprehend children without a warrant, 
and lake bhem to school Eaoli county, either 
by itself or m union with another county, is 
requited to ninintnin a County Tiiuiiing (Tiu- 
anfc) School, for the conhnomenb of liabilunl 
truants, absentees, and school olYcnclcrs, Vi- 
cious iiimalca may be sent to tho Lyman School 
for hoys, if under fiftceii. or to tho Massachu- 
HCbta Rcformatoiy for boys, if over fiRcen. 
Girls may bo sent to tho St a to Indus trial School 
for Girls, Parents, if able, may be compelled 
to pay for tlio support of such children while 
in tho scIiooIr. 

TJie state iH equally vigilant in the matter 
of child labor. No child iiiulcr fourteen can ho 
employed in any Kind of labor during the hours 
that the pubhe schools me in sesaion, nor at 
other timc.s befoic 0 a.m, or aftci 7 r.M. iSatui- 
day woik in mcrcnnlilo catablialiincnts is al- 
lowed No child under sixteen can be em- 
ployed without a woik cor till cate, to be issued 
by the school authoviUes, and only to the proper 
peraons To be eligible, all such persons under 
the age of sixteen must bo able to read and 


write the English language, llic standard for 
this lest being that of admission to the fourth 
grade of the public schools Every fnctoiy 
employing such childicu omaL keep the work 
ccrLificatoa on file niul keep a list of such 
children posted in the factory. Factory in- 
spectors and truant officcia are to seek out all 
cases of illegal employment and good fines are 
injliclcd lor violation of the law All illiterate 
minora over sixteen must attend evening 
schools, and a record of attcnclaiiCG must be 
filed each week with the employer. Towns 
may license bootblnckg and other occupations 
in which minois engage, and may coiitiol the 
adniiaaioii of children to places of nmiisemenb. 
Theao laws have been made necessary by tho 
great influx of uneducated foreigners into the 
mill towns and manufacturing cities of the state 
The illiteracy among the native whites was bub 
0 8 per cent in 1910, hut among the foreign 
whiles it was 14 G per cent, wliilc for the state 
as a whole the average was 5 0 per eeiiL 

The development of the piivnlo and paro- 
chial school in Mnssachuaetts has been one of 
tho marked features of tlic school work of the 
state during recent ycais Nowhere arc the 
parochial schools better organized oi stronger 
than in sou them Now England, and the Homan 
Catholic Church has there made a strong elTort 
to gather the cliildicn of the foicign innni grants 
Into its parochial schools, so long as it is abb to 
provide for thorn. The fact that Massachu- 
setts has better attendance laws than most 
states, and insists upon all schools being taught 
in the English language, niid upon private 
aob(jo\a being ua gnoA ns pnUie Bc\itjo\s, la 
laigcly because of this conditiori. 

Teachers and Training, — The state em- 
ployed 15,278 tenchcra in 1910, 92.3 pci cent 
of whom wcie women Of this uumbei, 13,7 
per cent were graduates of collcgea, and 50 4 
per cent were giadiiatcs of normal schools. 
Of the total numboi of tcacheia employed, 14.3 
per cent weio m high achools, and 9,7 per cent 
in evening achoola 

The ccitificntion of teachers is atill in the 
hands of the town school committees, except 
that the legislature of 1011 provided for the 
ccrlilication of leaohcia in slate-nicled high 
achools by the State Board of Education In 
the larger cl ties and in some of the towns, this 
ia done in a very satiafnetory maiiner, in many 
towna it ia dono only 10(111101011117, and, in a 
few towns, accDiding to reports made in icccnt 
jirears, tlio examination of Lcnchcia ia cojidiicted 
111 a very perfunctory manner or ncglccLcd 
entirely. The law demands that the sdiool 
ooiiimittcc "shall require full nnd satisfactory 
evidence" of the moral character of tcachcra, 
and " shall ascertain, by pcrsipnal examination, 
thcii qualifications lor teaching and their ca- 
pacity foi the government of schools " Mqs- 
BUclwiBctta normal bbUocL dlplomaa may bo 
accepted m place of an examination. The law 
is so lax that the way ia open for any form of 
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ttbugc, [ind no general certification fllaiidardfl 
arc possible under it. Only in the larger citieg 
ftiul to^vna do any real staiidanlft exist . No 
other form of certificatca are issued, except by 
the larger cities, and no provisions exist in the 
law for the rGcognition of any form of ceitlfi- 
cation from outside the stato. 

The atalB maintaiua iiiuo normal aclioolH, 
as follows. Bridgewater, Fitchburg, Framiiig- 
ham (formerly at boxiiiKton), Ilyminia, Lowell, 
North Adama, Snlcm, Westfield (formerly at 
Darre), and Woi coster. In addition, the stale 
also maintains the IJoston Normal Art School. 
The cUioa of Boston and Lowell also main tain 
city normal aclioola. AH of thcao scliools icst 
upon the high achoola in the matter of ndinis- 
aion requirements. 

Secondary EdiicaUon. — There were 2a0 
public high schools in the state m JOlO, em- 
ploying 2210 teachers and ciiroJliny about 
fi&,QQQ atudciita Boston mainlaiuii fourteen 
day and six evening high achooja, and BosLou. 
Cambridge, and Spiingfield inaiiUain tcclmical 
high achoola in addition to the regular type of 
high schools. Besides the j)\ibhc high schools, 
there were uiucty-oue piivato high achoola 
employing 725 toacherfl and enrolling approxi- 
mately (HOO students. 

All cities and towns of 600 fninihea arc re- 
quired to maintain a high school^ and all lowiia 
of less than COQ families aio icqmrcd to proviclii 
high school tiulion for thoir pupils in noighlioi- 
iiig high sclioola If the valuation of the town 
is leas than 3760.000, the state loinilniiscs Lho 
town for all of tlic tuilion paid, and, if ovoi 
3760,000, the a Late pays one half In iOlO tUo 
state granted aid to nine Ly-sc von towns for 
1114 pupils, at a total coat of 338,808 13. If 
any town of less than 600 famUies main tii ins a 
high BcJiool, the slate grants ib S500 in aid 
(Corty-foui towns in 1908) All high bcUooIh 
iniigt have a four-year course, and be innin- 
fcaincd forty wookfl each year. Two ndjneonb 
towns, each having less than 500 families, may 
vote to unite to form a unioii high school . 
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The work done in the high schools of the state 
IH of good grade, and lho standards maiiUalnetl 
by the Massachusetts colleges insure a good 
quality of work along Imdilionnl hues. 

Higlior and Technical Work. — The Massa- 
chusetts Agiicultural (Jollrge, at Amhorat, 
opciird in IH07, is the only inatituUoii of 
higher Icariung iiuuntained hy the state It 
offers courses only in ngri culture, nnd enrolls 
nhout 250 sludcnls, pracUrally all mem Theio 
hnS hoen ngilation in M£iH«^aohuyetla >Yitliui 
recent ycais looking townid lho estnbliah- 
incut of a state uiiiveislLy, but the large coat 
aeoma to be a strong factor against the plan. 
For some years the state has provided forty 
Hcholaiships for boys in the hfnaaaclmactla 
Institute of Technology and a like number 
in the Worceritev Polytechnic Ins li Lute, and 
an ulleniativc proposition lins been mado to 
increase thcHe So great lias been the demand 
for these scholarbhips that the state has for 
a number of years divided most of them 
into half scholai ships, and the number Iirb been 
increased ivcenLly. The legislature of 1011 
voted 8100,000 nnnually for Lea years to tho 
MaHsachuaetts lualitutc of Technology in 
return for free seholiiisliipa llaivaid Uiuycr- 
sity was originally founded by the colony, and 
foi lot) years was, in jmrt, aupporled by it, bub 
it IS no longer eoimecLed with the state. Until 
after the UcvohiLuiu, uumoy for the aalaucB of 
the fnciill.y wuH voted aummlly by the Ooncral 
(kiui't, and the election of iiresidcnt and pro- 
fesHois was iiiulei itn jurisdiction, nnd until 
1805 the cluef oflleers of the Goiiimonwctiltli 
weia mcuihers of Lho gcivciuiug lioard of the 
univcrHily Since 1805 all coiuiection with 
the state has been seveicd The State Boaul 
of Education was instruotcil by the Icgislataro 
in toil to coiiflider tlio whole question of stale- 
aided Uiglier educaLiou, Mid to report ila find- 
iiiga at a subsequent session. 

TliG <hlTcront iiiRtitutions of higher leandug 
in the fltaLo, not including strictly professional 
Bcliools, arc — 
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MASSACHUSETTS, STATE OF 


MASTER OR MAGISTER 


Special Instltudons. — The commoii wealth 
provides for fcho cducaLion of children whose 
phyaical or mental dcfccta forbid their attend^ 
anco upon the public day schools, by giving 
the Governor power, on the recommendation of 
the State Board of Education, to placc^ all such 
defective children in apeeim inatitutioiia and 
to pay part or nil of the expense of their main- 
tenniice and ins ti action. Such children nro 
under the caro of the State Doaid of Education 
until discharged. The iDstifcutions approved 
arc ; — 

Tha AmcncAn SoIiqqI for Iho Denh at Hartford, Oon- 
nccLlout, 

*Tho Clark School for llio Deaf, at Northampton. 

The IIoracQ Manu School for fcho Donf, at Doaton 
The Sarah Fuller Horne lor LltUo Deaf Childron, ab 
Medford 

* The Now England Industrial Sohool for Deaf Mutoa, at 

Beverly 

Tiio Boa Lon School for the Deaf, nt Uandolph, 

*Tha Pcrkina InaLilulo and Maaaaolmacbla School for 
(.he Blind, afc Boaton 

♦ Tho MnsaaclumoLta School for tho Feeblo Minded, at 

Witlblinin 

The Boston Nursery for Blind Babica, at Roxhury. 

(Thoac prefixed by * oro maintained by the atato.) 

Tho state also maiuLaina an Industrial Sohool 
for Girls, at Lanonsterj tho Lyman Induatiial 
Sohool for Boys, at Weatboro, and a Reformatory 
School for Boys at Shirley. The slato also assists 
in Llic maintenance of large and well ccpiippod 
textile eclioola at New Bedford and Lowell, and 
the law creating the Industrial Cominissioii in 
1006 provided for state aid to any town or 
towns of from one fifth to one half of the total 
cost of mamtcimncc for industrial schools for 
the instiuction of oliildicn over fourteen ycais 
of age in the piinciplea of ngiicultuie and do- 
mestic and mechanical arts The law also pro- 
vides for a Doaid of Coiniiiisaioncra of three, to 
be appointed by the Governor, who me to main- 
tain, from state appropnationa. the Mnasa- 
chuaettg Nautical Training Scliool, to pro- 
vido a ship and ail necessary books and 
materials, and to arrange for a six montlis' 
oruiae each year in or near Boston Bay. 

E. p, a 

Boferances — 

Aiinwal R^porls of the Ma^aachu^elh Stale Board of 
Education and ifa Secrelary, 1837-1009; Very 
voUiublc (locumcnla coalalning many historical 
urticloa The 70 111 lloport contninq a very full 
index of Vols, I to LXX, Annuol ReporU of the 
Stale Board of Wducnno/i, lOlO-rlato 
Ddbii, Geo G, Ilniorpof Higher EdwcaLion xn Jl/trssa- 
cAuaeffs Circ of Inf,, No, 0, 1891, of U.S Bur, 
of Ed\ic, History of tho CdUorch (WaaliiiiBlon, 
1891 ) 

UAiiniH, C A. A Rnpid Survey of tha Masaaehusclts 
f^rfiientuimil Syitem, {IIdIIihLoii, Mass., IDIO) 
Hinsumj,, B a MnssaeluiHotLs Legislation, 1030- 
1780, in DociiUianfs /f/iis/rnnue of Amencaii Educa- 
tional Jlidlcrj/, m TtopI U.S Com Educ,, 1H92- 
1803, pp. 1220-1230 

Horace il/nan ff 7 ui the Common School Revival tji 
the United States (New York, 1808.) 
iHOLia, A .1. 7Vic Rise of the High School in Jl/ojsa- 
cAuflc9s (Now Yoik, mil ) 

Jackaon, G. L The Development of School Support in 
Cofortiaf jUasyac/iiigeffa. (New York, 1000.) 


Mahtin, Gbo, H The Eioluhon of the MaaBochusetla 
Public School Suatem (New York, 1894.) 

Reviaed Laws of the Cotniiioniirealth of A/ajsnc/iuse^/s 
relating to Pirbfic /na/ruc/ioii 
SnzKAiiio, Henry The Rise of Local School Super- 
uision in Masaachusetta (Nen York, 1000 ) 
UpDEonAFF, H. The Oriorn of the Afoving Schoid in 
Maasachitsella (Now York, IDOB ) 

MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER,— Sec Joun- 
NALiflM, Educational. 

MASTER or MAGISTER — The word 
appears to mean nothing more than chief 
(Magis-tcr), and the original senao of the woid 
appears to be beat preserved m such phiascs 
as " mns tor-cook,” ''master-mason,” and tlio 
like Perhaps ita earliest use la in the title 
of the Magister equitmUf oi ''master of tho 
horse,” the chief of the cavalry, appointed by 
the Roman dictator as magister popuh, or chief 
of tho whole people In this sense it waa 
always used as it is used to-day 

Bub already in classical times it had ac- 
quired a special connotation as meaning 
schoolmaster or teacher. Cicero in the De 
Ot Gtore not only speaks of innsbera simplicikr — 
to mean teachers of boys, bub also iisog tlio 
mcdicvnl sounding phrase ” masters of the 
liberal arts ” Juvenal uses hidiinagister and 
magister na equivalent terms. In medieval 
tunes this became ita general and almost 
exclusive use, and fiom this use it had devel- 
oped into a title of honor, whicli has now 
become oui universal "mister” so universal 
that there ia no one probably to whom it is 
not applied, except to a ciiminal in the dock, 
Alcuin 111 his poem, c 770, On the Bishops and 
Saints of the Church of York, in his catalogue 
of the Library apeakfl of " Deda magister,” 
" Deda the master,” or ” Master Bede,” na if 
it was as much his laoognizcd title, derived 
from Ilia offico of tcnDhing the young monks, 
na in later days the " Vonerablc Bede,” bccamo, 
Alciim also describes lus own master Albert 
as having been made proclaimed "mnstci in 
the city,” when ho was made mastei of the 
sohool of York It la probably from the 
(late of the nac of univcisitics at the end of 
tho eleventh and the early pait of tho twelfth 
centuries, from c 1090 and pci haps first in 
connection with the Doctor of Laws at Bologna 
that the term Magister becomes used ns a 
regular title, Magister Inciius, Magister Abc- 
lardiis, It then became rcstiicted, and from 
being used of any who taught scliool came to 
menu one who had taught aohooi nt one of tho 
gencralia^ a regent master of tho aclioola 
of a univcraiby. At Bologna, however, the 
title ” master,” which wna exactly oquivnlont 
to " doctor ” or teacher, — Alcuin dcsciibea 
Egbert of York when teaohing the scliool na 
Egregius doctor, — wag dropped in the faculty 
of law for that of doctor. At Pans and Oxford, 
too, the title of *' doctor,” began to be inoie 
usually restricted to the theologicnl masters, 
and at Salerno and clsowbcro to the medical 
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iTiaafcerSj by whom it hna now in common pai- 
1/inco been fllmoflfc cnliiely nunc^ocl. 13iit in 
theory always thcio was no diatinclion, anti Iho 
Maatci' of Arts waa the tonclici and Kohl tho 
highcat dcRroc in hiH faculty as iniicli tiH Lho 
Ductoi ,of Tlieology in hia lint ns it hocnino 
Ufliial nnd eventually ncccsHary to tiiko llio 
courflo in arts and become a regent innfllei of 
arts before pna'jing on to tho faculty of theology, 
which was tho miatrcsa of all tlic aeicnccH, it 
eaiiiG about that m later daya doctor waa 
cstcoincd na a higher title 

Perliapa the moat cuiioua thing about it wna 
that the title of magi&ler among tho cccksiaa- 
ticH completely cclipaecl the title of dominitSf 
or lord, po that evoutimlly Ihoao who had not 
" riflon to tlio height of the innateiHliip/' hut 
had Bloppcd abort aa baclielora, — ' at hi at a kind 
of pupil tcftolici’a, a aort of approiUicca in Lho 
nrta and tho art of teaching, — Ijecmne known 
na Domini in distinction from thogo who had be- 
come regent masteia; andaharcdlhe title with 
the " inferior cleigy ” who had never been to 
the UmverB^iy at al\, aiu\ Ihe hvy iovds of 
innnora and of Parliament. TJio height of 
tlio title of master wna pci Imps reached 
when it was bestowed upon tho simple layman, 
Thomas Cromwell, when he was Privy Soul, 
ond ”Piimc Mimatei ” in the Slate and wielded, 
na VicQi -General of Henry VIII, jmpal |K)wei'fl 
ill tlio CKuich; in contrast witli William of 
Wyknluim, who, when ho occupied a Bimilui 
position under Ldwaid III, is called by ProiHmirt 
simply ** Donunus,” “Sir Wiccan.“ Its giad- 
unl spread to Qvoiy one of any position at all 
wpa duo to lho nac of the middle oliiaiieH and tho 
inoreaae in tho numbora of the peerage, to tho 
invention of tlio order of baionela by Jaiiiea I, 
and tliQ incicnacof tho knighthood A, V, L. 

The general usage was liaiisfciied to tho 
American colonies, where the Lenn was applied 
to both Latin grammar ami elcmentaiy schaol 
tcaclieib, the formci at fust loiined masters and 
the latter school masters, though tho diHtinctioii 
was not clear nor tho usage fixed 

flee DEGnEES, TisAciima as a Phofession; 
UrJiVEnaiTiEa 

materialism — The theory that ninLtci* 
ia the Hole iillinmto existence, and that all 
mental phenomena are in reality clTceta of 
matter, ao that, if oiu knowledge of matter 
weic coin^ilotc, wo could deduce from its laws 
and eoiiditiona so-called mental phenomena 
with the aaino certainly as phenomena of heat 
or elcctrieily The atomic school of anlKpiily 
repreaenbed by DemociiLiiH and Lcueippns is 
gencially regarded os the founder of plulosoplnc 
inatoi'iahsm. Tlicae tcnel.s were taken up hy 
the Epicurcaua iiml find a classic expresaioii ia 
the Do Rerum Nalura of LiicrcLiua, Tho athe- 
istio character of this school brought matciial- 
ism into ill repute, and among the many hercaiea 
of tlic Middle Ages few arc frankly luatcrlahstio 
in character, The Epieureniia, however, de- 


fended the liberty of the will, aa they found it 
ncccaaary to iiiLroducc chance and Hpoiitnncoua 
vaiiation of direelioii of iiiolioii mlo matloi. 
Some of ^ tlic inodciii matorialista Iiave been 
atioug tlioials, aa Jo.seph Pries tley {q e.) 

Tlie modern interest in the problem of knowl- 
edge nnd in conHcioufliiess (seo lDEALifi.M) hna 
tended to i educe the iiripoi lance of inateriidiHin, 
if not aelunlly to eliiuiiinLo it The objeetivQ 
idealiBb bus elaiined Llmt “iimtlei" itself ia 
ultimately but a "cnlegoiy“ of Ihouglit oi 
spirit in its detenniiintion of im objectively 
knowiihlc woild fluhjeclivo idealiatfl have 
claimed that coiiaclouH facta are Lhe only ones 
directly known, and that “ matter ia at niogL 
but a dubious infoiencc from men Lai phenom- 
ena. Others liavo claimed that Llic piinciplca 
of the consorvaliori of energy contradict ma- 
lenidiHin, ainco the eircuit of tmiiNfonuntioiifl 
of energy ia complete on the jihyiical side alone. 
Tho Hceiuiiig deiiemloiiee of iiienlAl plieiiomeiia 
upon brain chiiiiges is in leahty Init tlie con- 
coinitaiiee of two independent seriea — a doc- 
Iriue lluit under tiiu immo of VuraUeham ((/.y.), 
has given a turn to the lieibnilziaii eoiicepliou 
of Piodslahlished Ilaimony which Ima boon 
very populai Otlier.s, like flpencor niul Hux- 
ley, have held that fiom one point of view 
mental phenomena aie lenolvahle into idiyhicnlj 
from (iimtlnu', phy steal into menial Ileucc, 
the coiicluHioii that both seiieH me luit flym- 
bolif! inanireslationH of some ultiiiiato unknown 
and uiikiiowabh! reidiLy. l']ven those* wiilers, 
who, like Haeckel, have nmie openly ninin- 
tained a inatc'rmliHtic moiiism, have generidly 
endowed " mallei " willi some pnimlwe in- 
olioatr pHyeliical iiiipulseH and feelings nnd liavo 
thus appioximated paiipsyoliism or the doc- 
tiim* that the woild and niiiid me both nnnngc- 
iTienta of a more buHic “ mind stulT,“ J D* 

noreronco — 

JIaliiwin. J Af Oicfionnry of Philaaophu ond Piy~ 
chotooy, Vol. Ill, ri li, pji 02()-(ll!fl 

MATERNITY, — flee Paiienthood, Educa- 
tion Fon. 

MATHEMATICS — AtLeinpls to define bo 
broad a subject as iiinlhematie.H have not licpii 
very succos.sful Ileiijamin Peiico, one of the 
best of the A meneaii- trained innlhciiinlicmna, 
Niiid that ** iiuLtheumtic.H la the science limb 
draws necesHary conchisioiiH “ Such a defi- 
Tiilion ticspasHoa upon llie domain of logic; 
but tlieic aie many wlio would i elate logic 
iiiul niathematieH, as Heieuces, inoie elowely tiian 
ia commonly done. Profoasov lldoln*! liUvS sug- 
geflted a haHia of dcriniLlon; “ \Vo may seclc 
aonio liiddcii leseniblaiicu in tho vaiions ohjecta 
of luatheinatical invesligalinii, and, having 
found an iispcct coinnioii to them all, we may 
iix on I Ilia as the ono true object of mntlie- 
malical study. Or w’o may abandon the 
attempt to characterize matheniatica by means 
of its objects of study ^ and seek in its methods 
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Ua diatiiiRuialiing characLcriaLic. Finiilly tJici'c For a fuiUicr study of tlio subject bcd the 
is tho possibility of combining these two points articles on the vaiioua bmnclica of mathcmatica, 
of view” When, howovei, we attempt to includinB ALUEimA, Analytic Geometiiy, 
define Liio scion cc with icspcct to its objects, Aiutiimetic. Calculus, Elementahy Math- 
wc nrci Gonf roll led by so in any difiicultioa tlmt ematics. Function, Geomethy, Tiiiqonom- 
theiD SCO ms hut little hope of success. Theie etuy 
seems nioi’o chance of favoinblc reaiilts iii 

atlDinptiiig bo dcriiic the science liy ineans of MATHEMATICS, HISTORY OF — See 
methods, and numerous cfTorU in this direction Aloeuiia, Analytic Geombtiiy; AniTHHE- 
Imvo been made Fiofcssor J W. Young has tic; Calculus, Computus, Conics; FnAC' 
recently suggested the defining of " abstract tions, Geometiiy, Notation; Projective 
mathcinaticai system " as a ay a tern of symbols Geometiiy; TniooNOAiETnY. 
devoid of content OYcept such as is imiilicd in 

the asa limp tions coiicevmng them, and tlieii MATHEMATICS, LABORATORY METH- 
aaying that inathcmatica as a whole might ODS IN — At various times it has been sought 
then be defmed as consisting of all such aha tract to piesciit cleinentary mathcmatica somewhat 
mathematical ayatema together with all their aftei the 1 ah oratory method of the niiturnl and 
concrete applications.'' These attempts at defin- physical sciences. The movement has been 
in^ the science serve at least to show the blood' fostered by thofcc wlio see m algebra and geom- 
emng of the subject fiom century to century c try a powerful adjunct to phygics, aa well 
With this broadening of the science itself as by those who wish to make mathematics as 
has come not moiely the difficulty of defini lion, coiicictc as possible Within icnaonablc limits 
bub also the difficulty of slating in concise terms the spuib of such a movement is one that is 
tho coitahi reasons foi atudyiiig tho subject approved by many teachcra Whoncvci it is 
Wo may set forth ccitniii reasons foi studying posaiblo to show the concrete applications of 
this phase or that, but for studying a science niatlicmatica in such (t way that the intcicst 

that la so bioad that we can Imrdly dofiiie it, aroused theicby outweighs the loss in the 

and so fai'-rcaching in its applications, it is theory that is occasioned by the tune expended, 
inaiiifo.stly welbnigh impossible the rcault is salutary, There have, however, 

In tho clemontary portiona of the gcneial been cxlrcmista who have abused the spirit 

field it is possible to aasigii some reasons for of the movement, and have gone to the labcra- 

sbiidying lliu sciunco. Among these, utility tory to illustrate, by tedious means, piinciplea 

stands oufc piomiiicnlly^ and indeed there nic that aic auba tan ti ally axiomatic to tho normal 
few pai ts or inathoirmtica that have not vci^ mind, thus sacrificing valiiablo time and even 
definite applications to some other lino of sci' dulling the inlereat, This is seen in the labori- 
encD or to somo of the arta. Not only ia there oua dtsvicca often employed for DNplmmng the 
the definite application of the present to bo axioms of algebra, when a rulci balanced on 
conaidoicd, bub there ifj potential application a boolt answers the purposes much boLler, 
No one thought when complex numbera were It is also aeon in the great cxpenditmc of time 
first fliiggcated that they would in our day play soinotiinDa involved in graphic work that lias 
a part in the theory of electricity, for example; little bcarin(j upon the subject in hand, and 
nor did the Egyptians and Groeka ace in their par ticiil ally in the tendency that is sometimes 
shadow reckoning the forciunncr of the trigo- observed to turn the class in mathematics into 
nomctiy that uses the slide rule and logarithms one in mechanics or general physics, 
in ita computations, aa at present. Ccitniii The reault of the elTorts Ims been valuable in 
of the leaaona for the study of mnthematica aiQ the industrial achoola, where tho mm la nob 
sot forth undei tlie various bvanches conaideicd mathemiLUca aa a acienco, but the study of the 
in this work relatively few types of application that ore 

There ia no WDll-dcfined baaia for the antiS' needed in the lower lines of mechanical work, 
fachoiy cla^jaificntion of the biwichca of matlic- Here the laboratory, with its practical measurii- 
matica. Indeed, the modern beiulcnoy is ments, ita making of working drawings, and its 
toward tho uniting of these branches rather use of such instruments as the slide rule, hna 
than their dilTercntialion In oloinenlary a dofiniho place In the iion-technical high 
lYiathomatica thia tendency shows itaolf in tho school the spiiit of the labor atoiy may profit- 
use of the shnplo equation aud the introduction ably show itacll in the use of concrete illua- 
of incnBuiation in an th me tic; in the use of the trationa whenever such uac elucidatca the 
faata of monauiaLion Lima learned in algebra; mathematical proccaseB, and in making the sub- 
in the use of algebra in tho clcinontaiy course jeob ns real nfl possible Dub to_ devote any eon- 
in gcomolry; and in tho use of both algebra sidcrablo amount of time to this cITort has not, 
and geometry to a greater extent than formerly in gencial, been thought wise There is a largo 
in trigonometry. Many would like to ace tho field of pure mathematics that ia and should bo 
union of Glcmcntary mat hematics made still developed for ita own aake, just aa literatuxc ia 
more doae, tu\d it is probable that the intev- developed, and it would be unfortunate to 
relation of algebra and geometry will beconie neglect this for tho benefit of tliOBo who are 
more aiid^ore pronounced. D. E, 9. abnormally unable to appreciate it, 
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Tho GriiiipmcTil for Inbnralory "woTk includwi Umt Uvc chiUVa mowtnl ago may bo diltcrcnb 

drawiiig boards and instruments for giapliic from Ids pliysioloKiciil ape In an extieme case 

illiisLi’atioii and for the iiiukinR of working an imbecile may be lweivi‘ years of age and yot 

drawings; the slide rule, logaiilhmlc Lablcjs, have the men I id clovcloimumt of a child of two 

andj if poasiblc, one of the more elaboraLn ycniH of age. In order to ascerLam the degree 
forms of computing maoliincs; iiicnHuniig of i non lal injitniity will el i a ehild lias aUniiird, 

inatruincnta, including caliporfl, scales for senes of tests iimy be iipplicd to discover his 

weight, diagonal scales, atcol tapes, and imils of re In Live ability in viminf recognition, in Ian- 

capacity, in both tlio common and mcLiic sys- guage, in imagination, in power to deal with 

terns; acts of gcoineliic hoIkIh; a traiiHib iind luiinbeis, etc O, K. J, 

aurveying rods; a blackboard nilcd for co- hSee CliioWTJi, Tkhtb, PflYcuoPiivaicAi/ 
oidiimto graphs; a aphcncal blackboard, and 

Bjmilar inatcual. Indeed, a coUHidernbio M AUGER, CLAUDIUS (/f. 1050). — Teacher 
amount of this mateiiitl should rintl place in of Fienoli in London, a luitivo of lllois, who had 
every highflchool, oven where tho iiiirrow typo left Franco on account of religious perseciiLion, 

of laboratory work ia introduced D F »S, Ilo was appauMiily a Lcaelior in France before 

ho came to England, and obtained a living in 
MATHER, INCREASE (1039^1723) — iSixtli Loudon by priviiLe and school leaching, par- 
president of Harvard Collogc He was grad- Liculaily in the girls' Hcliool of Mrs. Margaret 
uated fi 0111 Harvard in lOnOj and Bubaequeiitly Kelveit In lOW he publislicd the True Ad- 
studied at Tiinity College, Dublin, where ho vanccmcul of the French Tonguci and In 1050 
took Ina A M degreo in 1058. IloLuniing to ho i a sued the second edition of a French Gmm- 
Ainciica in 1001 he became pastor of ft oluivch in wini, in wbieli ii Latin ns well as an English 
Dostim Kc became A fltii ring figiiic in the bfo vcision is given, that points to the piobability 
of tliQ colony, opposed tho nggiOBuions of King that the first edition was a Frciieli-LaUn work 
Charles II, and in 1088 was sent to England publiHhed m France wiLli the English added 
to procure icdross of the giicvanccs of tho for the second edition as publislied in London, 
colony lie was acting president of Harvard See Muobiik LANCiuACJKfi in tiik iScuools. 
in 1081 (aftei the death of Piesidont Cakes), but 

lie (icclmed at that Lime to become llio pernm- MAURICE, JOHN FREDERICK DENISON 
nont head of Iho institution. lie succeeded (1805-1872). — Divine and educational rc- 
Prcsident Rogers as president of Ilarvanl on former; born at NormaiiHlon, near LowcbtofL, 
June 11, 1085, and held tho post unlil Sept, 0, England, the fifth child of ^lichael Main ice, 
1701 Through Ins clfortH the college was who at tho time of his hoii'h Im Lh wns rducnLing 
authorized to create buchelora and doctors of private inipilH at NorniaiiHton Manor House, 
theology. ''Ah president lie was careful not Fiedeiick waa educated by his father in Pin i Inn 
only to give tho students diicctioii in their principlG^, lie wuh a piccocious ehild In- 
literary pursuits, but also to impaifc to them tended liy his fallier for the Unitarian ministry, 
rcligJGua instruction, Ho frequently called he revolted against Unitaiianism and the nnr- 
them one by ouo into the library, and Lhorc, row outlook of lOiigliBli iioiicoiiforiiiiBt circles 
with the ailcction of a parent and the ridehty in his tune 'With a view to becoming a bar- 
of a miniabr of the gospel, ho would confer with rister ha onterod Trinity College, Cninbiidgc, 
them rcspccLmg tho salvation of their souls." in 1K23, that univeisily being clioseii as it 
It was largely thioiigh the efforts of Mather impoHcd no religious lest upon studcnls at ma- 
tliat the Presbyterian and Coiigregationaliab triculatioii. At Cambridge, Maurice was one 
bodies 111 Now England wcie united. His of the founders of the Aposllca' Club, and 
wriLingfl iiiduclc n his Lory of tho Lroublca of be came an intiiiiiitc friend of John S ted mg. 
the English aettlcra with tho Iiidians, wul While atill at (’amVmdge he was coeditoT of 
jiumeroiis rcligiou.s works. W S. M. the MetropoUtan Qnmterly Magmuic, in which 

See IlAnVAno Uniyeiihity. he declared his admiration Rir Colei idgc and 

attacked Jlontliani In 182H ho joined the 
MATHEWS, JAMES MACFARLANE didjaliug society founded by John StuaiL Mill, 
(1785^1870), — Fiiflt cliancclloi of New Yoik MacCulloch, ('harles Austin, lloinilly, and 
Umvorsity Ho wn.s graduated fiom Union oLlieis, and is inciUioncd by J, ,S Mill (/lido- 
College ill 1803, engaged in the woik of Iho biography, p. 128) as a Colei idgiun, aiid| with 
nuniatry, and was one of the loaders ia tho Sterling, leproHenlalive of "a second Liberal, 
oigaiiization of New York Univoisity (then ami even lladieal, Party, on Lolnlly dilTeiciit 
Univonsity of tho City of Now Yoik) and its grounds fioin Hciilliiiinism and vclienienlly 
first president (1830-1838). Ilo was tho author opposed to it, bringing into tlieac diflcuHsiona 
ol works on religion and travel. W. M. M. the general doctrines aiul inodes of thought of 

tho EiiropoAii icActioii against tho plillosophy 
MATURITY TESTS, — The dilTcroncc be- of the eightecnlh centuiy " This became Mau- 
tweeii a child's gciicml physiological develop- rice's habitual standpoint. lie was opposed 
mciit and hia mental development has been both to the Bcnblinmitcs and to the Tories, 
emphasized by calling attention to the fact For a short iicriod ho was editor of tlic Alhe^ 
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nwum, His mind gradually turned toward 
baking holy oidcrSi and he resolved bo go to 
Oxford, where he entered Exeter College in 
1830. In 1831 ho entered the Church of Eng- 
land. Aftci a Quracy near LcnmingLon ho 
becamo, in 1830, chaplain to Guy's Hospital, 
giving Icoturca to bJio sUidciits on moral phi- 
losophy twice a week. In 1937 hcniaiTicd the 
aiatcr of Sterling's wife In 1830 he became 
editor of the Educational Magazine, and dcliv- 
cicd a course of lectures on the subjeot, //ns the 
Stale or the Church Power to educate the Nation? 
In these lectures he protested against the theory 
that the secular State should take over the 
whole of national education out of the liancla of 
the religious bodies. In 1840 Maurice was 
appointed Professor of English Literature and 
Iliatory at ICing'a College, London, and in 
1840, one of the professors in the theological 
department of the college and also chaplain of 
Lincoln's Inn. Among his congicgation nt the 
latter were Tliomns Hiighe-s (ga), J M. Lud- 
low, and the nucleus of the Christian Socialist 
Party, They and Charles ICingalcy {q,v ) 
became the dcyobccl friends of Maurice, In 
1841 ho founded (Queen's College, the first of the 
collegiate institutions in England for the higher 
education of women. Ho bad boon led to tako 
an inlcrcat in this subject by the cxiicrioiico of 
lus sister, Mary, who had established a school 
at &)Outliamptoii The piofouiul movcincnt 
III political and cconoinic thought which stirred 
England and Europo from 1842 onwards led to 
bhc! establishment (first in Shclhcld, 1842) of 
people's colleges formed by the voluntary clTort 
of workingmen students /oi self-nnprovemciit 
and iiisti action. The idea of the ShclTicld 
People's College auggested to F D. Maurice 
and his Fuends in 1853 the foundation of a 
similar instiUilion in Loiuloii, and this led to 
the establishment of the Working Men’s Col- 
lege, the most famous and influential of all 
clToila to piomotc the higher education of 
working people The founders of this college 
laid stiesg upon the need for brotlicrhness and 
fellowship in all higher education, upon the 
fact that m its tme form such education is 
mutual education and that teachers and taught 
must meet as human beings, with full confidoiico 
in ono another and without reserve. The first 
of the fundamental principles of the college 
ran as follows: "Our position aa members of 
a society which afliims tho operation of trade 
and induHtiy to bo under a moral law (a law 
concerning the relations of men to each other) 
obliges us to regard social, political, and human 
studies aa the primary part of our education," 
The teaching stall of the Working Men's 
College included lluskin, P. J Furnivall. 
T Hughes, Professor Wcstlako, Daiito Gabriel 
Itosactli, Lowes Dickinson, E Vnnsittnrh Neale, 
Grant Duff, Thomas Woollier, Clmrlca Kings- 
ley, Ford Madox Brown, Frederic Ilnnison, and 
Edward Dowen The lectin cs which intro- 
duced the idea of the Working Men's College 


to the British public were subsequently pub- 
lished in 1855 by F, D, Maurice, under tlic 
title Learning and Working, 

III 1853 a bitter theological controyer^ line! 
severed Maurice's connection with Kiiig'fl 
College. In 1860 he was appointed to tho 
charge of St, Peter's Chapel, Vere Street, 
London, end as a preacher had great influence 
on tho moat thoughtful men and women of hia 
time. Ho died April 1, 1872, and is buried at 
Ilighgato. 

Maurice is ono of the meat revered hgiirca 
in the intellectual and spiritual life of England 
during the Victorian era Aa to the validity 
and permanent flignificance of his contributions 
to the intellectual thought of his time opinion a 
have always varied A large circle found guid- 
aiicQ in hiB teaching, ranking him ivith S. T 
Coleridge among English Unnhers Fredciic 
Ilairiaon, on the othci hand, and othcis in- 
clining to the Positivist stmulpoiiit, speak of 
him as muddle-headed (see Frederic Harnson, 
Autohiogra'phic Memoirs, 1911) Fiom the 
educational point of view, Maurice's personal 
iiiflucnoc was of histone importance He and 
his friends were the first to touch the older Eng- 
lish uiiiveisibics with a sense of direct personal 
icfjponsibiUty for the adult education of tho 
working classes M. E. S 

References — 

Dic/iorjarv of ffational Biooraphy. 

MiSTEiurAN) C. r. G Denwoji Maurice, 

(London. 1007 ) 

Mauiucb, F Li/o of Fredencl Denison Maurice, 
(London, 1BH4) 

Mauuicb, F, D IJas ihe Churdi or the State Power 
to Educate the Nation f (London, 1830) 

Learauig anil Work\ng Six IccUircg delivered in 
London, 1854 , (Cambridge, 1855.) 

BADLHn, M. E. Continuation 5cAooJs in England and 
ElsemUcrc Account of Uic roiiudatian of Iho 
Working Men's Colleges. (Manchcslcr, 1007 ) 

MAURITIUS, EDUCATION IN. — Tho 
email island of Maiuitiua has been under British 
control for a century, having been acquired by 
conqiieaL m 1810 and formally ceded to that 
power by the Treaty of Pans, 1814 The 
island, wIiiGli has an area of 705 square miles, 
supports a population of 378,000; of tins 
number two thuds are natives of African origin, 
Chinese, mixed peoples, and white settlers. In 
religion, according to tho cenHua of 1901, 
206,000 were Hindus, and above 40,000 Mo- 
liammcdaua The Roman Catholic Church 
claimed 113,224 and the Piotestanta, 6644. A 
dual system of free schools, govcinment and dtv 
jiominatioTinl, is maintained, both aided from the 
public ti easiiry. In the government achools 8634 
pupils were enrolled m 1900, with an avcisge 
nttciidancc of 6433 In tlio state-aided denom- 
inational achooifi tho enrollment was 10,631, 
and average attendance, 7234 Secondary and 
higher education arc provided by tho Royal 
(College and its affiliated scliools The total 
government expcndituie for education in 1900 
was £40,394 (§106,316). ATS. 
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ReferencflB. — 


EurIqtkI, Board of EJuralioii. Sv£c\al Itcporh on 
Educalional Subjevta, Vol XIII, pp lOU-liQd. 
MAuniTiUB Annual lleporta of ilia DirccLor of 1 uhlia 
Iiialruction 


(1885), nn(\ a HPrio^ of arlirics on tho 
]ii>itory of Aincriciiu common bcKooIh, publisliDd 
in the iiiiiiuftl HqiorlH of the CormniPHionpr of 
liiluciitioii of Llic If m Led filfttca. W. H. M 


MAXCY, JONATHAN (1708-1820).- 
CoUegQ prcsidenU He wna cducnLcd nL Provi- 
denoe and ciiBftgcil in fho mmiatry of Llic Hup- 
tiflb Church. lie was in'i-mih-iit ot Hvimu 
Uni vci ally (1702-180'i), Union Colleen (1802- 
IBOl), niid the Colle[?oof SoviLh Cniohna (IHOl- 
1B20)* He piiblislicd Bevcral pnmphtctB on 
rcligioLiB and ecliicnlioual Biibjecta. 

W S- AI. 

RafcroacB' — - 

Eltqn LUerari/ iZcinaina and Memoir of Dr, Majey 

(IBM.) 

MAXIMUS PLEANDES — A celebrated 
acholnr and wi’iLei who lived in tho foiirlecnlh 
contury Ho wnq a Greek monk, and spent Llio 
greater port of hiB life at Coiifitnntiiiople, where 
ho pursued tho atiidy of Llieology, rhetoric, 
history, inaLhcmaticaj and pooLiy Lit Lie is 
known of hia luatory exeept that ho wna floiit 
fta an amhaaaador Lo Venice, and that lie waa 
still living in 1352. Numeroiui works of Ida aro 
extant, one of tho most impoi'Lnnb being a work 
on arithmcLlc, based on Llio Iliiulu minierala. 

I). K S. 

MAY, SAMUEL JOSEPH (1797-1871).— 
Normal school principal (Tradimting from 
Harvftid College m 1817, lie taught for iiniiiy 
yCAifl in Lho aciioola o( Massachiiucll.'i. lie was 
principal of tho Framingham (Mass ) State 
Normal Sclicol (1842-1845), and wna nclivc 
in the American Inatituto of Instruction {q a.) 
Ills educational wnl'mKS include i?d»cn(ion of tho 
Faculiie^f Rmual of Education, and mimcroiis 
articles in cducalioiml iournale. W. S. M. 

MAYHOOTH UNIVERSITY, DUBLIN — 
See IiiBLAND, Education in. 

MAYO, AMORY DWIGHT (1823-1007).— 
Educational author He Btiidlcd at Deerfield 
Academv and Amherst College. Aftoi leach- 
ing in tlie public schools of MnEsaoluiBctta foi 
five years, he entered the ministry, nnd for 
Lwculy-fivc years wtia piiBler oC Uuivci'BaUat 
and Unitarian churches, and foi Rovcral yenrH 
Iceturor ab the Moadvillo Thcologicnl School 
Ho Jed tho Qo-callcd Chris li an amendment 
movcincnb which sought Lo incoiporato in lho 
coustiluLion of the United SLiitrs Lho right to 
use Lho Bible in bho public sohoola. From 1880 
to 1695 ho WAS one of bho associate editors of 
tho New England Journal of Educalion, and 
during his closing years was engaged by lho 
Bureau of Education of the United States in 
tho study of educational problem a Ilia pub- 
lished writings incluclo Religion in the Common 
Sekooh (IBflO), Industrial Education m tl\a 


MAYO, CHARLES (1702-1840) — English 
ednnilor, horn in London niul educated at 
Meirhnnt Taylors’ School and Ht John's 
Gnilpge, Ovfmd, where he grafUiiaed iu 1S14, 
lie was ordained m 1817, wiieii already hcad- 
inaNlcr of llic giaininai Keliool at BrKlKiioiUi, 
Shropshire In 1810, wliethor it was through 
the iiifimmcc of Mr Synge of Glnmiioro Castle, 
Wicklow, or wliellirr lie wna ]inauadcd by 
friends Lo take charge <if floine hhigliBh hoys at 
Yvcidiiii, ho joined PoHlalo^^zi's esliiblifiliiTicnt 
na lU chaplain, lien? lie icmained until 
1822, when ho returned lo hhiglniiil and opened 
a school on Pestnloziimn principles at Epsom; 
soon after (1820) he innoved Lo Ciienm Ilia 
work was strongly imbued with an mtense 
moral nnd religious purpose He met willi 
great aueeess, and iiiUMidiiig pupils were placed 
on Die waiLiug h.st years hofoie they could he 
admitted Ilcriiiann Kiiisi, Jr , taught hero 
for a tiiue.^ Through Jlr J, S* IleyuoldB, 
Mayo and his si.Htrr hciiicd to found tho Home 
and Colo 111 III Helionl Moeioty (q a.) and llic train- 
ing college for Leachois cniiiicCtcd wil]\ ifc. 
Mayo's gicnfc sorvico Lo lOiigliHh cdiicaliou wna 
to call a Lien lion to the Pe,stAlo^ 7 /iaii piiiiciplca, 
although iu introdiieing them generally to the 
schools he ili verged widely fiom their spirit 
by formnlixing tluun in model lessons and text- 
books. Hi? loe Lured on Vestal ozva before the 
Uoyal Institution in 1820 and collaborated with 
Ins Nisler in several solioolbooks and a memoir 
on Pestaloz'/J Among bin woiks may be men- 
tioned Ohscreaaona on (he Establislnneid and 
Direction of InfaM Schools (1027); Pyactical 
Remarks an Early Education (1837), frequently 
reprinted bv the Home niul Colonial School 
Society; a lectmc on Prijlnlo/Ki'a life prefixed 
to Mias Mayo's Pcslalozzi and hu Principles, 

ReforenceB — 

DwOonar!/ aj National }J%dffrai)hv- 
Moniiob, IV 8 Pcitaloziian /doteincnl in tho VnUed 
States (Syracuao, 1007 ) 

Salmon, D., and IIindhhaw, W. Iji/anl Sehooh, their 
Iliatory and Theoru (Loudon, 10Q4.) 

MAYO. ELIZABETH (1708-1806) — Eug- 
IibIi Pcfllalo//zian, Bistpr of Charles Mayo, wliom 
she asNiated from 1822 to 1834 In 1843 alio 
becamo aasoemted with the woik of the Homo 
and Colonial Society (13 v ), and had charge 
of the ciiliciHin and piofeHsionnl Irnininp at llio 
society's training college, duties which ahe 
exercised with gicat skdl She collaborated 
with her brother in aevcral Pcalalozzlan LexL- 
bcoka. which formalized and 111 a large inenauic 
Sbultincd the spirit of the work. Ilcr own 
works enjoyed great popularity, and includoi 
Lessons on Obfccls (1831); Lessons on jiS/icdfl 
(1032); LcflAons on Scripluro Prints (1840); 
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On Religious In ^Iruciion (1840), Model Lcsaous 
jar hifanl iSn^iOflla (1848-1S5D) 

Sec Mayo, CiiAHLEa, and the rcfoi'cncea there 
given 

MEAN. — See Statistical Method. 

MEANING — Tina term Ima como into 
common use in psychology to refer to that 
phase of cxpcucnco whieh ^»oca heyond the 
imprcaaioii. Thus, ns one looka nt a word, the 
impieaaion consists of ccilaiii black and wliUo 
spneoa The word, however, calls up a whole 
aevica of ideas which give meaning to the im- 
pression. Tlio meaning which attaches to an 
experience may he more or leas complex Thus 
the meaning winch the student of constitutional 
hUitory attaches to ilio da to 1776 and the 
meaning whioli a child in the elemental y school 
attaches to the same date will dilTcr vastly iu 
complcxl ty. 

The term ‘^meaning” servos one very impoi- 
bant function in psychological discussions It 
draws attention to the fact that the acldi lions 
which wo make to impressions arc not commonly 
in tlieform of full explici t memory imagea Thus, 
the first time that the child loams the meaning 
of the wold "dog " ho sees the animal, thus add- 
ing a visual imago to the sound The second 
time he may call up an image of the clog, or 
he may see a accoiid animal to add to hia iiiler- 
preting experience. The thud and fourth 
timea hia experienco continues to develop, until 
finally the woid "dog" has a very full aig- 
niricancc, Psychological analysis of this last 
stage reveals tho fact that the meaning added 
to the word is not a mere seiiea of roppoductions 
of that which tho child saw tho first, second, 
third, anti Bubaetpient tiinoa It is rather an 
epitomized and thoroughly assimilated resid- 
uum of all that has gone before It may con- 
tain very little visual imagery. It may bo for 
tho moat part a thrill of friendly emotion with 
a vague visual or tactual image. In any ease, 
the moaning ia a digcab of the experiences 
rather than a train of images. 

Tcaehoia who inaist on too much mcitiory 
work will find a coiTcctivc for their mclhoda 
in a careful study of the psychology of mean- 
iiiga C. H, J. 

Ee!orenCeB; — 

Jddd, C. II. Oondio Feuchohoi/ for Tcach&ra, (Now 
York, 1003.) 

Stout, G F jl/nn^iol of Paychology. (Now York, 
IfiOD.) 

MEASLES — Mcnslca ia a highly contagious 
(liaeaao duo, probably, to a bacillus lunmophilus 
similai to PfciITei'a influenza baclUua. This 
baoilluB is frcciucntly found in the secretions of 
tho conjunctiva, tho nose, and the leapiratory 
tiaot 

Tho initial symptoms are similar to those of 
a cold, and tho eharactcriatic ayiYiptoma aro 
an eruption of small red spots especially on the 
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forckoad and the back of the neck, and in most 
cases a white spot, the socfllled Koplic spot, 
on the mucous membrane of the inner euifnce 
of the inoutli or on tho conjunctiva Tliedis- 
caHC usually rcmaina at its height foi a day oi 
two and then gradually subsides, and, if tlicrc 
arc no complications, in a foiLiiight or less, 
the patioiit has usually lecovercd In many 
eases, however, sci loiis complica lions, especially 
bronchi tia, pneumonia, or tubevculosis, result 
Tho pcilod of incubation is from eight to sixteen 
days, some times still longei, and the patient 
may be a source of infection for other children 
three days before the dlscage can be dinf nosed 
by 01 din ary methoclg, It is spread chicjfly if 
not entirely by personal contact, apparently 
seldom if ever earned by a well peison; only 
raicly does an mdivLdiinl liave tho dlaciiae twice. 
The eruption is piobably due to the formation 
of antibodies in the organism to combat with 
the disease, a view in hnrmony with the popular 
idea that a gciicroua breaking out ia a good 
symptom 

In regard to the discaae many erroneous 
ideas are prevalent It is not ordinal ily con- 
sidered a serious disease; it is supposed that 
every one must have it, and apparently many 
thinlc that the sooner a child has it, the better, 
and even pliysicinna arc apt to think it ia 
uncontrollable. On the contrary, mcnales la 
often a^ fatal diaonsc with young children It 
IS especially seiioua for weak ana anicinic chil- 
dren, those who have latent tuberculosis, and 
those who have n tendency to certain diseases, 
such na thscaao of tho car, the heart and tho 
respiratory organa According to Dr. Keir, 
under whoso supervision tlio extensive London 
investigations have been made, " mcnslcs ia 
tho moat fatal ihacasc of childhood and the ono 
that plays tho moat havoc with school attend- 
ance" (ICcrp. Report of the Medical OjjiceT, 
London, 1005, p. 30). While not as seiious 
in tlua country aa in England, inveBUgationa 
in many countries have shown the great mor- 
tality where the disease occurs m the cnily 
years before the ngc of aix The total number 
of deaths from mcaslea in the registration area 
covered by tho U S Census for the year 1908 
was 4611 In Prussia for the year 1006 ifc was 
9107, and it ia estimated tlmt every year there 
aro about 16^000 deaths fiom this discnac in 
the United Kingdom, 

The aim of hygiene is to postpone the disease 
to nS Into an ngo na possible. It should be kept 
out of the kinclci garteii nt wliatcver cosh to 
school work Tho postponement of the disease 
even to the elementary grades menng that a 
flraftlloi number of childicn will have it at an 
early age And the aim ia also to make the 
time between epidemics ns long ne possible, 
for this again means that fewer young cjnldrcn 
will have the disease. In the view of some it 
la fin uncontrollable diseiiae, and thus wc had 
belter allow to oxiat in chrome form tbim try 
to combat it and have penodic epidemics. 
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Modern studies, however^ iiidicate that in the 
school at least it can be m large iiionaurc eoii- 
troUed. 

The scientific mcLhod of managing measloa 
based upon the fads jiisb ineulioncd coiiHiats 
of four thiiiga; first, a complete icglutry of all 
casra kept by the board of health, ho that as 
soon aa n caao ocoiiia in any aohool iL will ho 
pusaiblc to ace just how inniiy of the ehildieii 
have already had the diHcnHc. tjopoiul, in case 
of a kindergarten or piinuiy clasa wlune a 
coiiHicleiablo part of the childmi arc Husoi'iillblc, 
closuic of the class when mraslns bccoines epi- 
demic in tlio city, whether a ease 1ms occuvred 
in this particular kiiidcrgnrLcn or not, or elac 
notification of all parents warning tiunii to 
watch their children carefully in case of colds 
01 the like. Third, whunever a ease of incaHles 
appears in a class, exclusion of all clnUlrcn of 
the same family who liiivu nob hod the cliscnso; 
and, eight days after the first ease annears in 
any class, exclusion of those 5UBcc))(iimc foi a 
poriod of eight days so that the second crop of 
eases will occui while the children aic at homo, 
togQthor willi iiolifieation of all paiciUs to 
watch tlicir chddren Foiirtli, caiefnl iiuitruc- 
tiona of both paionts and teacheis in icgard to 
necessary precautions. 

The great difficulty in tic a ling incnalcH is 
that of detecting the first case at a suflieieiUly 
early period to prevent infection. The HiicecsH, 
liowoveij of Di Ebcrataller'fl method, and the 
probability LliaL an earlier (liagno.His of the 
diHcasc will soon be pobsiblc, give good liope that 
soon it may bo cnnti oiled at least to sucli an 
extent that it can be kept out of the kindci- 
gaitpii and tlie piJmary griidei Tim Koplio 
spots, altliough not picscnljn all cases, are a 
sign of measles, and this often rcndeis poasible 
an earlier diagnosis than Iho general syinp- 
fcoms. Morcovei, lerenb studies by ITeckor 
show that I here arc important changes m the 
blood which per Imps will soon permit a diag- 
nosis of the disease several days earlier than has 
hitherto been possible. Probably before the 
community is edii<Jfttc(l to the piopor care ns 
rogavda mcnslei, it will be quite poa.siljle to 
dingnoso the disease at the timo wfieu it first 
becomes contagious. 

Children who have measles should he kept 
out of school for a period of three or foui weeks, 
and brothers or siStora who have not find the 
disease should be excluded fioin seliool, but 
the consensus of tlie best authoiiliea scciiih to 
bo that it is an unnecessary and wasteful pre- 
caiibion to exclude oilier inembcia of the family 
who have already Imcl the diHcnso Frequently 
a great injuBtice is done in the higher el a mhos 
by such unnccGsaaiy exclusion. iSchiiol closuio 
on account of measles is apt to occur after it 
becomes unnecessary and useless, for Llio 
children have been exposed to the din ease, 
and the only good of closure is to appease the 
alarm of excited parents, Closure to be 
oiTccbive must OCCUI when the fiist cane occuia 


Wlienovor a ease of nirasloB appeals, whether 
the aeliool be closed or not, parents of unpro- 
tected chiUlien should be notified. * 

The general atinphon of aHcicnlific method of 
managing nieaslcs would probably result in 
the saving of many lives, mucli chronic illness 
and gicat iiileifcrciicc with school work ' 

,Sro C'oNTAdioun 1 )i«babes; iNFECTioua Dis- 
EABBS; MeOICAP InHI'KCTION- 
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IJnliTeurhunaon iin MtiHcrn, Johr, f, Kinrhr- 
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Yrnrh llcrinrls nf llu- Ix)iid(iii Mi'tliml OfTiror. Loadon. 
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MEASURE — fire Muhical Notation. 

measurement — See Aiiility, Psy- 
CllOT.OfJY, ExI’KIUMKNTAL; HtaTISTICAL hlUTll- 
ODH, TehTW; PtiYCllOrilYHlOAn, 

Measures. — Hoc denominate Num- 
llElltj; Metuic Syhtem. 


MECHANIC ARTS SCHOOLS — A teim 
of iiulofinitc coimolation, applied occnsioually 
to inalitiUioiiB of tcehnical or induBtrinl educa- 
tion of higher or secondary grade. Its wiilcab 
use was 111 the Morrill Act of 1802. For Lhcac 
iiialiUitionH Hec AaniouLTUiiAii Education; 
Technic vn Education It Ih also occasion- 
ally applied to Manual Training High Scliools 
See AIanual Tuaining. 


MECHANICAL CALCULATION, ^ The 
innlhnds of ealeiihitioii by meaiiH of the Ilnidu- 
Arahio iiiiineralH Liuight in mir Hcliools Lo-day 
are coiiipaialively iiukIitii, and are nob as 
geiiordlly uKed tliionghmit the woild iih Ib often 
Hupposed Up L(j the sixteenth ceiiLiiry cal cil- 
ia lioiiH weic performed incchniiieally by nil 
penidos on some form of the abacus (r/.r.) ; 
thia was due to the fact that our picsentflyatom 
of IIindii-Arnbic iiuiucials with its symbol for 
zero and the important feature known ns place 
aaliie had not been developed until thia period. 
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MECHANICS^ INSTITUTES 


Our present inofchoda oF written compulation 
were not possible enrliei, for they depend upon 
a more perfect notation than the Ilomiin, aucli, 
for example, fia the IIuidu^Aiahic This Bit* 
uation is icadily appreciated when one nt- 
tompta bo add a coluinii of figures expressed 
in the llomnn notation, The Romans never 
used their numerals for calculation, bub merely 
to record results obtained mechanically on the 
abacus 

Though the sixteenth century developed this 
new method of computation, tlio majority of 
people continued to compiito mechanically, 
ancl even to-day Japan, Chinn, Russia, and a 
nvimber of amaller countries do all computiag 
on the swan-pari or sorohanj or on some similar 
form of abacus In the banks in any of theso 
Gomi tries one is surprised to find exchange 
computed as rapidly and accurately on these 
hbtlo counting fiames as it would bo by an 
expert accountant in this counliy. 

During the last twenty-five years a part of 
the civilized world is rapidly returning to 
mechanical calculatioiij substituting for the 
abacus the modem calculating machine Tlus 
new dovclopment has gone so far in the Umletl 
States that most largo accounting rooms and 
banks arc now using fiom one to two hundred 
such machineB, and in some of the larger de- 

E ai'tmcnt stoics all of the bookkeeping is done 
y machinery Even the familial cash register 
seen cvoiy where in small as well as large shops 
la, in ndrlition to a money diawer, rni adding 
machine which automatically Atlas the sales 
ns they arc made and gives n grand total nb the 
end of iho day. 

Modern calculating maehineiy la divided 
into two large classes: (1) adding machines, 
and (2) multiplving and dividing machines. 
Adding machines arc usually opeiatcd by keys 
like a Lypewiitor; somo of them, like the Bui- 
Toughs Adding Macliine, print each item added, 
while others, like the Comptomctci, give only 
the results without pvintlug The latest de- 
velopment is A combination of the adding 
machine and the typewriter, an arrangement 
which makes possible a complete system of 
mechanical bookkeeping. The Elliott-l?i8hei 
IS a rcprcsenttativc machine of this typo, All 
the machines above mentioned arc used very 
extensively in bunks and business lioiiacs 
Multiplying and dividing machines are di- 
vided into two classes : (1) those which multiply 
by continued addition, and (2) those which inul- 
tiply diicclly The former machine is the 
fliniplcr and was originally conceived in 1G08 
by Lcibnity,, the great mathematician In its 
modern form it is Icnown as the Thomas Arith- 
mometer The UniLas, the Biiinaviga, and the 
TiiumpJiabor arc othci modem machines of 
this typG, Of the machines which multiply 
directly the Millionaire is a representative. 
On all these machines, which aie operated by 
hand or elec bn city, long multiplications and 
divisions are performed with absolute accuracy 


in a few seconds. These machines are exten- 
sively used by insurance companies and large 
manufacturing compamea. 

For approximate caioulntion a simple me- 
clinnical aeviee known as bhc shde rule is much 
used by engineers It conaista of two a trips 
of wood, each about ten inches long, which 
alido on each other and which arc marked with 
a graphic logarithmic scale, thus making it pos- 
sible to perform mechanically aimplo multipli- 
cations and dmaionSj na wall aa to find powers 
and roots. 

The uac of modem calculating machinery ia 
inpidly extending, and will in all probability 
have some Blight infincnce on the future teach- 
ing of arithmetic. Although the machine 
will never do away with the teaclung of this 
subject, it will put a premium upon accuracy 
and vnii lesson the necessity of teaching rapid 
calculation. C B U, 

RefarencBB. — 

BaItL, tv W H The Hutory aj MalhcinoKca (New 
York, lOOl ) 

D'OoiawB, M. Le Calcul simphfii (TArja, 1005) 
EnoyklonJldio dcr MnthcniaLisohcii WissonHchaftcn, 
Band I, Tail II, Arliclo on Rechnifi 

bv II Moliinkc, 

Enoyclopddio (Ids Scicncca Malli^maUciuca, Tomo I, 

Vol d. Artlclo on Mchmko and 

D'Oengno 

Fink The Hisioru of Mathematics (ChicagOx 1D03 ) 
SMlTii-lCAnriNflKi The f/indu-Aratn'c Numcrah (Boa- 
ton, 1911 ) 

TiiOiiraoN, Enwm W. BoolXeepinQ hy Machinery, 
(New York, 1000.) 

MECHANICAL DRAWING. — Sec Draw- 
ing, Industrial Education; Technical 
Education. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING — See 
Technical Education, 

MECHANICS' INSTITUTES. — England. 
— Associations of artiaaiia and workingmen 
which sprang up under the rising uiflucucc and 
importance of the industrial occu])ntions at the 
end of tho eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Their aiin was mutinil 
improvement and study of the scicncca ns they 
applied Lo industries nt a time when school 
facilities were practically nonexistent for the 
1 Giver classes. Addresses by teachers of sci- 
ence, Icotiires by members, discussions, experi- 
mciUftl work, provision of libraries, evening 
classes, and day schools were among the ac- 
tivities in which many of the mechanics' 
institutions engaged. Societies for mutual 
improvement began to malic their appearance 
ill the seventeenth century, the Society 
for the Reformation of Manners, in which Defoe 
wna intercatccl, was founded in 1090 The 
history of mcchnnica' inalituliORS, howevei, ia 
uflually traced back to two sources — Birming- 
ham and Glasgow. At Birmingham there was 
organized in 1780 a Sunday Bociety for the 
purpose of keeping the membeis of the Sunday 
165 
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fiohool logcllicr, InctiiK’i wm ftrmriRod in 
itiGcImmcs and phyaicnl ecioncr. In 1701) Lhi« 
flncitily Ijccainn the BiriniHRliani Jlrollirrly 
SocictYj wJiicIi wna joinrd by tho HirniiiiKlmm 
ArLimina' Library (f. 1707). More nn|)orlaiit, 
iiowcvcr, wna the influence of John Anderaou 
and Ur. Ilirklicrk (qq.v.). At AmlerHon's 
Uni vorai by, lonudcd by the former, Birklieck was 
able Lo get into touch with tho nrtisan cla.MHp 
and RftVo couraos to meet their neecN. In 18113 
llio Glaagow McolianicH' IiiHlitiitc wft,s c.Htaln 
UaUed by Eomcr vncmlioTa u[ Andoraon'tt ImVi- 
tiilion. Mcaiiwliilo a strong apjienl was inado 
in 1811 in tlio Magfuivc for the cslab- 

lishment of lilci-ary and plnloaopbical Hooielies 
for the lukUUe and lower clabHCvS^ HU.Rp;cntioiia 
were lioro advanced for tlio arraiiBeinent of 
mcchanIcB’ mstitutc.B In 1821 Mr Lcoiinid 
Horne, a merchant and geologist, founded tho 
Edinburgh School of Arts The London 
cliaiiica' Ins titu Lion was founded in IHS'L with 
Hr. llirkbcok na its president, and willi I ho 
strong flupport of Lord Urougliam It was 
Llirough tho iiinncnce of the latter I hat tho 
Society lor the i)iffusion of Uacful Kaowledgo 
(fj u.) was c.'jlablished in 1825, with the nredfl of 
inoolmnics' inHtituliuiia niul popular libruriua 
in view. The iiiBliLulioii incliidod a hbraiy, 
circulating and rctcrencc, find a reading \ouin. 
a iniujcimi of machinea. niodclu, ininorAls, and 
naluiQl history; a workaliop ami laboratory, 
olasscs for avitliinetin, algebra, gooinotry, nud 
thoir appllcationg; and provided leetuvoi to its 
mombors on natural and e\p crimen I a I scilmicc, 
mcobanica, aatronomy, cbcinjelry, lltcratiiio, 
and tho aria. Tho majority of the managing 
coinmitbcc conaiatcd of workmen, a common 
fcntuirin most sueccsHful mcchaiiiCH' institutes. 
In the same year tiio Mechanics' and Approii- 
ticDs' Lihraiy was founded in Liverpool; whicli 
was influenced by the New York Mcchnnioa' 
liiatitutloii. Tho equipment and provision of 
flings es and lectures followed tho same lines 
na of llic preceding A feature of the instruc- 
tion here given was the distribution of nrizrs. 
A day school Cor boys lb albo mamUlnod an n 
preparation for tho higher work of Llio cven- 
iiiR schools Tho Manchcsloi Mechanics' Inati- 
tiition, founded in 1824, has played an im- 
portant part in the development of tecJinical 
education in Manclicster. It was catablislicd 
“ to enable artisans of whatever trade they may 
bo to beconm aoquaiuLed with siicb bianchc-s 
of ijcionao nncl m t na aru of piaoLicnl nppliou- 
tion in their trade.” Tiic biiiUling had spoeinl 
nccommodationa for work in flciouco Lectures 
were given twice a week on natural iihilosopliy, 
natural hiatory, literature, and the iiflcful arts. 
Clafises ’were held for inalruolion in wnling, 
grammar, clooiuion, and composition, anih- 
inctic, nlgcbra. and^ geometry, arflliitocLural 
and mechanical drawing, vounf music, Fronoh, 
Latin Gorman, and clicmiatiy, A lai'ga Ubi avy 
and day schools for boys and girls were also 
maiiUainod, The institution cinphaaizcd more 
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and more tcclmologinnl nislriiclion, nnd made 
rapid prugre.-iS after the moinlioTfl came to it 
with heller preparatory equipment, lu 1880 
it.H title WAS changed to technical boIiooI, and 
in 1802 it was taken over by IhcJ Corporation 
which Ims erected for i la Bchool of tccliuology 
one of the best rquinpi-d bmldings of its kind 
in the world. Meriluinies’ iiistiLiiliniiH unrcatl 
rapidly up to 1830, uml met with more or Icaa 
HUCcesH. Of CO iiNide ruble iiilerpsL nrn tho few 
flureeaiful institutions which aio.sc in rurni 
cnAeiH, c.fl. Leweu, tMuchehier. lancoUi, HaeU 
ingH, iind 81, Leonards', with circulating bo;<ca 
of books, traveling lea Uirci-s. and local brnnoliea 
among the neiglilioring villages and hamlets 
Hut the cl lief c.ciiiurH were London, Lane a- 
slurp, and Yorkshire. In 1830 n Metropolitan 
Aifiocialion of Mechanics' IiialiLulioiia was 
formed, following the exampio of the Union 
of Meelmnies’ nnd other Literary and iScientifia 
InsLiUltions m the \Ve,st Ridmp of Yorkahiro, 
and in 1747 the Laiieashirc and Cheshire 
Union ami in 1818 the Yorkshire Union (with 
ciglily-aix inHlitulmns) came into existence 
Acuordiiig to Sftdlur, m 1850^1851 tlicre 
were 010 literary and meclianicfl' instil utions, 
wiihanicinhiT^liipof 103,000, following aslatc- 
lueiit of the J'larl of Carlisle in 1810, one in fifty- 
fovir of the pupwlation in Yurkahire beionged to 
a iiiechaiuus’ instiLulion, niul in some places one 
iu flevtmLoen. 

IVhile the inenhanies^ inHlilutimiH woro to a 
corLnin extent micceHsful, it Iuih been deubietl 
whether they Attracted tho cIuh.h of jieo])io for 
whom they wcie intended. Tho artisan anil 
lower classes had not Lite edncaLioiial foiindu- 
tioiis to profit by the iiiHlitulimis, nnd in many 
caHPH the fees for ineinbeishiii, classca, and 
schools a))pcnrs loo high Tho educnlionnl 
w'ork of tho inslitiiljons dcnliiicd during tho 
class Blruggles of 18JH, hut were again atiniii- 
lalod by the graids of the Dcpartinonl ot Aria 
and Soionco (1850). WiLli their Bolioola of 
design and scicnlifiQ iiistruolion, llio institu- 
tion laid^ the foundation fur the development 
of Lcohuieai achools. 

In the early imit of the ninclcentli century a 
number of such institutes were fomulcd m the 
cities of tlie United fS tales, and formed an 
impoitimL faotor in the dcvclopioK interest in 
public education. Tho iuHlilulcs of Now York, 
lloclicster, and Home otliei cities yot exist. The 
inovompiit for the p.HlnldishincuL of such insti- 
lutioiiH was coaiiGolcd with tho Lyceum move- 
mont (ff.i'.). 

See Adult Euuoation, 

Hoforoncofl, — 

O Mcrhiviilca' InflLlLwllDnB n«4 LhinnlcB. 1 ti 
C ttUnil iS'ociclu I)/ J'JdircoaDTi rnpera, Yoh I, iLon- 
clon, 1H37.) 

OAnLifli.n, JHAiUi uv Lcelufca nnd Addressee iti A\d 
of Poiiular JSdufaU'on. (Lniulon, 1852.) 

IIoDBON, J W. Ilthtoru of Adult Edveation, (Lon- 
don, 1861 ) 

Sadleh, M. E CD/dinua^ion Sehoob, (Mariolicdlcr, 
1000) 
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MECKLENBUHG-SCHWERIN 

MECKLENBTJRG-SCHWEIUN, GRARB 
DUCHY OF, EDUCATION IN. — See Gbii- 
MAN Empire, Education m 

MEDIEVAL EDUCATION. — See Middle 
Ages, Education in. 

MEDIAN. — Sco CuiiVE, Graphic; Statia- 
TICAL Method. 

MEDICAL EDUCATION ^History. — In 
tlio HonsQ ill which the terma arc now used 
medic [il education Jifts a brief history, for aoicn- 
tific laboratories arc even in Gcrnruiny less than 
ft century old and organized clinical tcncliing 
even more recent. NeverbUclcaa, on the eou- 
tineiit ol Europe, medicine hna been for 
ccnturiea ono of the four learned facultica con- 
stituting the university At Salerno, Mont- 
pclUei, Pana, and other medieval universitica 
the aubjcct was taught canoiiicnlly* Hippoc- 
rates, Gnlen, and other authoiities wcic ex- 
pounded to students by professors, each of 
whom was capable of toaohiiig every branch 
The development of anatomy and the physical 
floieneea toward the close of the Middle Ages 
ftlTected medical thought rather than medical 
education; for the univeisitics lacked the facil- 
ities and the spirit renuisito to tho adaptation 
of educational methods to Bciontiiic advance. 
In consequence the moat imp oi taut part of tho 
student's training was obtained after ho loft 
tho university, and as hospital or phyaieiim'a 
appronticB he piocuicd a llinUcd amount of 
concrete cxpcyieiicD. Medical education began 
to lose its medieval oliaraotor iii Germany early 
in the nmotconth centuiy, when university 
laboratories and subsecpieiitly univeisity clin- 
ics began to be cabfibiislicd Ita most rapid 
stnelea have been made since 1860, at wliich 
date Virchow enunciated Ins cellular patliol- 
ogy, — the most fi’uitful single contiibutiou 
ever made aliko to medical education and to 
medical science. 

In Great Dnlain medical education has fol- 
lowed a dilTcrcnt line of evolution It began 
in tho hospitals, not in the universities. Hence 
it has been from the first consistently practical. 
Originally each hospital physician had his 
own studentg who, having paid him for the 
privilege, “ walked the wards ” in lus company. 
Anatomical and other instruction they procured 
at private establishments outside the hospitals 
In the couTsc of the mnetcenth century the 
various elements wero brought together to 
form liospital sclioola. tlie teachers joined to 
form ft Iftciilby; thoir separate apprentices, 
brought together, formed tho student body; 
Uic iiGGCBaary latcratoriea were one by ono 
built in gIgsg pioxnnlty to tho hospitals. 

Latterly, tho maikcd development of labora- 
tory teaching liafl tended to force tho medical 
fiohools into the universities. Tho hospital 
schools liavQ been unendowed pnvate ventures, 
relying on fees For many years they weie 
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highly profitable; but the needs of laboratory 
iiiatruction now absorb all fees and call jPoi nddi- 
tional support The future of medical educa- 
tion in Great Biitiln lies with universities 
which, whether endowed or s tale-supported, 
will be in position to develop medical labora- 
fcorics and clinics of modern type 

America practically repeats British cxpcii- 
once The reader is referred for additional 
details to the account of medical education in 
America given below. 

Medical eduention aims to bring a number of 
sciences and a consideiablc body of knowledge 
acquired through experience to bear in the 
treatment of diacnae. Modern medical educa- 
tion diffeTB from rU pievioua forma of tho aamc 
discipline m the increased scope and importance 
of the recognized sciences mid the consequent 
limitation of the pait played by mere clinical 
expen cncQ. 

In former times, dcapito the fact that tlico- 
rcticnl exposition of traditional medical doctrine 
consumed a considerable part of the student's 
time, his actual training was procured practi- 
cally aa an apprentice m hospitals or in the 
private piacticc of his preceptor With the 
development of the underlying sciences the 
range of theoretical exposition has been greatly 
contracted and the apprenticeship has itself 
fallen into disuse, ns it has bcconiG necessary 
and paaaiblc to substitute for it moie systematic 
tiaimng in medical schools and hospitals con- 
nected with them. At the present time tho 
details of medical education vary greatly from 
country to country As it ia impoasiblo to 
deacribo fully tho mchhoda puisued m all 
civilized lands, the present article will restnet 
itself to four representative countries; namely, 
Germnny, Great Britain, France, and the 
United States. 

For further details concerning medical his- 
tory, sec Galen, Hippo cdates, Univehsi- 
TiES, Middle Ages 

Germany and Austria. — Medical education 
in Germany and the Teutonio countiieB in 
general is, and has long been, exclusively and 
entirely A university affair, the medical faculty 
being one of the four tiaditionnl faculties 
const! tilling the complete Germnn university. 
This has proved a most foituiiatc circumalancc, 
for in consequence of the connection of niedi- 
cine with the university all modern clovelop- 
menta m the underlying scieiicca have been at 
onco bi ought to beav in the Bolutmn of chnical 
problems, Hincc tho lioapilnla have been 
throughout the Inat century under university 
control. Tho idcala of the university, which 
combined rcacaich with teaching on a high 
plane, have been the ideals of medical educa- 
tion 111 Gorinany. Tho profession has there- 
fore always been an educated profession and the 
German physician an educated man. Matric- 
ulation 111 the medical faculty has been limited 
to giaduatea of the German gymnnaium pre- 
ciflcly aa matriculation in any other university 
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faculty. Up to JDOO tliia privilofio wn9 con- 
fmctl to graduates of tho claaflical gymiiaauuii, 
Sirico tlmt day it liaa been cxtoiulctl on cquivl 
terms to graduates of the Rcalgyiiiiirujiuni ami 
tho higher UcMachnle, with theuinglc niUliltoiud 
rQciiiiroiufliit Hint gruduntes of Llie Inal-named 
Bcliool must domniiatniLn nil nlcinciitnry nc- 
qunmtanee with Lnlhi, Nvhioh Buhircl ih not 
included Jii the program of I lie lnj{lier Real- 
achiilo. DcaiiUo the Icngtliy Lrnditioii fuvoi- 
nblo to the claa^cnl gymunauiin llit\ liiu’in of 
all iiniveraity atiidy. tlin two ncieiiLiric Bcconcluiy 
aalioola arc graduftlly making iriionda nnd llio 
proPorUan oC medical atudciUa from thorn la 
likely m the future to grow Htondily, Tho 
following tablo showd the situnlion in thia 
reapeet in tliree recent HQineatcre: — 



1WJ5 (flVlTTimCT) 
lOOD iSummcr) 
1010-11 (Wlnlcr) 
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DiflcUBsion is atill in progress as to winch of Uio 
thi'oc pGiniiRBibln aeeondnty nehonls coiiatiLiiloM 
tho tittesat lUadpliue pvelimjiuuy lu ft mcdUnvl 
education. Tlio ovcrciowding of the modieul 
ouniculiiin, partly berimso of the nocehsary 
provuUug (oi ftll Ihe sdeuces. Immiw of 
the expansion of LIiq medical (irld ildolf, is one 
of several factors rcspoiiHiblo for Llio gradual 
vcciiug of opinion in tho dirccLbn of the Bcion- 
tifia gymnaaieii 

The medical eurriciilum of blio uni verm ty 
nuiy_ be divided into tliioe paita, tlio first con- 
taining the sciences which nic not in tlinm^ 
selves strictly medical, but nre essciuial to a 
thorough mastery of the medical sciences 
pi oper Tho Bcieiices in qiic.stioii ai c eliemintry, 
pliysicg, and biology, including liotauy Tho 
second division includes tho medical acioncog 
proper; niimely, anatomy, physiology, iiliaiinn- 
Gology, pathology, hactmiology, and legal medi- 
cine. Tho tliiid gioup coiilaiiis the clinical 
suhjODta, mciheino, snigery, obstetrics, gyne- 
cology, nodiatiicd, ophtlialinology, dcnimtology, 
etc. Tlio Bcioncca of the first group — eliein- 
latvy. physica, null biology — do not, piopevly 
speaking^ belong bo tho incdieal curricuhim, 
and niG indeed, as a nilo, Laiigtil Iiy Lho jildlo- 
aophlGnl [acuity Only the Liadllionid thmu- 
nation of the classical gyinnaeiuin could havo 
kept these acionccs so long in Hic medical cur- 
riciiluin. In couscniicnco of the heavy burden 
which tho student of medicine cariics, IiIr study 
of the preliminary acioiicca is htinicd and 
unsatiBfnctory IIo is uiHtructcd in them 
almost altogether by lectures, illustratccl by 


profoflsorifll dcmonglralion. In chcinialry alone 
la lie actually icquireil to lake a practicnl 
course. Ilia ovrrwiioliiiiiigly tlieorellcnl train- 
ing ill these fundiunniiUl bmnehesis aiiobslacle 
fromwlucb Ibe nvevago (iermnn stiulenlof mctl- 
iciiiodnrs not m mo.Ht ensps recover, for, Lliough 
the tcacliiiig ia as coiicrrle an illuslralion can 
mivkv U, the hlmlent dnes mi himapll master 
the plieiniiuil and phvHicul inaiii]iulalioiis upon 
whioli Ilia Hub sequel it Bliidics so largely pro- 
(iumc. 

Tlip iiiHliuriion in aiinloiny in boLii pracLicnl 
and tlu'orctipiil. The Htndeiit \h required to 
jirocuiu tlioiougli tmiiiing in dieiftccliou ami 
111 praeLieid histology. In luldition he alleiida 
leeliiroH on g<uiernl nnd spenal anatomy, and 
lowaid the rluHC of his medical course is re- 
quired onc^' more to rev it' w llie subject by follow- 
ing a couiflC III LOjiogrnjiluenl anaLoiiiy In 
pliyriudogv likewise liis iiislniclion Ib both 
Iheorolicjil nnd practicnl, but Llic lectures arc 
more heavily einphnni/ed lliiui the prnelicnl 
course, which may or may not closely nccoiti- 
pany lliein Pliiumncology and liygiono arc 
presented theoielienlly ^vlLll driiioiislraliona 
^riio coiir.so in luitholngy is, like that in anat- 
omy, liolli then rel leal nnd practical The ulu- 
deiit atleiulH Ifituies on the jirinciplcs of 
piilliology, on gi-mTiil pnlhnlogy, nnd special 
Ipnlhology nil of wlneli uri 5 nbniidnnlly illiia- 
tiiUrd witli fresh ami pn'seived Hpeeiinens In 
nddilion he hiunI, m older lo pu^s liis cxnini- 
UftUcUi huuBeU tftku pftU ii\ miUipsy work. 
llacliTiology ih (iHHigned to hygiene 

Rneli of Hie mibjeeiH winch Imvo boon inoii- 
thminl vn lUe pit'cedinj' sketch hnn b\ the Cicx' 
innii nniveisity iis own insliUile, or laboratory, 
as we should call it The iimliiutefl arc orgnii- 
i?.ed and (‘quipued on fluliHlantinlly sUiiilar 
lines, The head, Cnlh'd the dlircLoi'j is Llio 
piofcsflor, flevoliiig himself onlirely Lo hla 
Hpeeinlty IIi; Ims ii fi^^v aHHislniits. Llic pre- 
cise luiinbrr vniying with the size or Llie insli- 
tuto, the number of Htudciil.H, and the iiundmr 
of flubdivisioiis the jiiHlUiiie oontaius. For 
e\aniphj, tho iiiRlitule of anatomy invariably 
coiuaiim two Hubdiviniona — gross nml micro- 
Hcopical; the inatiLnlc of pliysiology has, na 
u rule, sepnrnle aubdiviHioiis foi chemical, 
physieal, and operative woikj Uic inaliLiiLc of 
priLliology, when cinnplctely developed, as nfc 
Uerlin, con tin ns dl vision s loi gross ]inthology, 
paLliological hiHlology, eN])riiiiienlril iialluilogy, 
(ilieiiiical pathniogy, and baclciiohigy It 
happens not infrequently tbiil emo or inoic of 
the HiibdivjsiniiH ineiuioiii'd may he niiaaiiig, now 
on jircoiinL of lack of fiiiidM, again, bccauge 
a imvlfthle incuinlieui may unL at llic moment ho 
available In the long inn, Lheso dofcols are 
of no coiisoqneiien Lo thn studeiiL, for in the 
coiirae, nf his wiuulciiugH ^ the Oerinaii aludcnt 
being givoii to iiugraLing duiing his medical 
studic.s — lui will lirirl at one univrraity what 
he may have omitted at aiiothcr. 

The nnaiiBcmciit and equipment of the insti- 
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tuto in-varinbly take bhouglit for both leaching nical aide, however, German medical education 
and rcsearcli, for the Gorman univcrsily pio- ia weak uiilesa strongly reenforced by volun- 
fesaor, in bliD Tnedicni faculty ns elsewhere, ia bary activity on the student’s pait. whilG lliG 
at one and the same time iiiatructor and pro- beat Gciman studenta can get a rich, varied, 
duccr The inabitute aonlnms lecture halls, and concrete tiainingj the average student 
ckasrooina. and aepnrato auitea for the iuvcsti- and the poorer student may escape with inferior 
gativo wort of the profesaor, hiS aasiataiita, and practical training 

reacnrch atudenta Laboratory facilitica differ Germany la perhaps the only great country 
in extent, but nob in type, in the dilTcront in which clinical education is on precisely the 
miivoraitica, They arc lorgc at Dciliii, Vienna, flame footing na that of tho underlying sciences 
Leipzig, and Munich^ — the niiatomical insti- Tho German professor of medicine nnd surgery 
tube ah Muuiali being a palatial atriictuve, la a uiuversity pioCessor selected for capacity 

they arc small and more modest in appearance only. Aa the clinical brandies arc under 

ab Grcifawald, Wiirzburg, Gi'az, and other complete university control preciaely na any 
univcrsitica But in essential character and other subject, the state seeks its clinical tcaeli- 
cquipincnt all take bhouglib for teaching and ers wherever it enn find them Profeasors of 

reacarch at the same high level This unifaim-' medicine and surgery arc therefore called from 

Uy ia due in no small degree to the cugtom of one university to another like professors of 
•'calling" piofossora fiom one inaLitiition to ma them atica, philosophy, or chemistry, 

another Obviously, to ludueo a iiaiuB geien- There ia a common notion that tho German 
tisfc to leave one post for another, aa good or government la enabled to choose clinicfll pro- 
bettor facilities must be oilcred to him fessoia m this fashion because the state, or, 

Tl\c Gciman BbuJent ig required to complete what la the arnne thing, the university, actuiilly 
hia walk in all tho sciencca aheady named owns the hospitals in which clinical instruction 
except patliology and bacteriology, before ia given. It is supposed that these hospitals 
undertaking clinical study. To tlicso Bciencca have been created Bimply for the purpose of 
he IS rcquiicd to devoto at least five semesters, rurnialiing the pioper opportunities for clinical 
Gci'inau teaching of these subjects has obvious iiiatiuclion Aa a matter of fact, tins is by 
points of strength as well as weakness. The no means iinivcraally tlie ease. In Prussia nnd 
fltucleiifc la taught by progressivo scientists in in Wtlrttembci’g the hospitals in which the 
active laboratories He works, therefore, in a universities cany on tlieir cliincol toacliing arc 
li'ighly sbimuiablng atmosphere. Abundant op- state ins titu lions in which, therefore, the uni- 
porbunltiea arc given to him to do more than the versity enjoys complete privileges, but in pi in- 
required minimum in any subject in which ho ciplc the case is not otherwise in other states 
develops iiiLoiesb or capacity Having satisfied in wliich the hospitals me not state institutions 
the oxamiiiaLion requiiemcut, he may enter one In Leipzig, for example, where the State of 
of the many advanced courses olTeicd in all Saxony mamtaina ita univeisity, the clinicnl 
insbibutea or ho may na undergraduate volun- teaching of the uni versity is can led on in the 
teoi make himaolf praotically a wards of a municipal hospital. The same 

part of the organization of tho laboiatory situation cxiata in Munich, where the Bavarian 
during vacation time; or, having poased the government procures tho requisite medical 
necessary examinations, he ninjr pause long clinics for its university by making a contract 
enough to undertake a piece of original icaeaicU with the rauiucipality. At Strassburg the 
under the direction of the professor How Empire makes a similar arrangement for cer- 
largc a pioportioii of the German medical stu- tain wards with an endowed hospital, ns does 
dents [ictually take advantage of the oppoi’^ the Aiifltvian state in Vicuna lu Gias a pro- 
tunilies thus alToidcd it ifl difficult to say, hub vincial hospital is utilized, in WUrzburg n 
the German system of university instruction hospital suppoited by n religious endoAvment 
is cxphcifcly dcaigned to favor thcae more In all these instaneca alike the state enjoys 
active and encigctic individuals. Tho weak- essentially the same privileges It hna the 
ness of the instruction lies in the excessively right to appoint professors, who in virtue of 
demon atralivo character of the required teach- their nppomtmcnt to univeisity chairs become 
ing, In all subjects a large pait of the flliideiit'a phyaiemna and surgeons to the hospUala in 
time is consumed ill abtoiuling loctuica and wit- question, and the univeisity profeasor whose 
nea.'jiiig demonstiationa. — even in anatomy. cUnic m situated in a municipal or endowed 
where, however, there is no lack of praclical institution has the aaine rights and privileges 
instruction besides Tho imam bilious sLudent, os arc enjoyed by the university professor in 
who contents himself with doing only what he Prussia who leaches in a university hospital, 
is by the letter of tho law compelled to do, These di/Terout arrnnpmcnts work smoothly 
recciveg an cduoation which is far too tlico- foi two leaaoria. In the first place the uniyci- 
rctical and passive. The pinctico of medicine aity profcssoi, who is also a hospital physician, 
involves the actual application of tho scieiicea receives a salary His univcrBity and hospital 
bo clinical problems, but this application can work constitute, thciefore, the first claim on hia 
be mado only by sbudenLa who have acquired time and attention. In the next place cxecu- 
a practical scientific technique. On the tech- tivc responsibility and medical care are sharply 
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di/lGrcntiatctl Tlio Iioflpitnl nutlioritice, ivlin- 
ovcr tlicy nmy bo^ Appoint t ft )»» *1)111111 nfliiiiiUHlrji- 
tor who looks after ovcrytluiiK that iiortftiiia to 
houackccpin^ It is Kiw duly to atlciid to nU 
details involving aupplira, rcpftjra, nuraing, etc, 
Equally coinplcte ia the imlhniity of the lios- 
piLftl ])hyfticiftn 3 and surgoona in rofeieiicc tu 
tlio medical and aiirgicftl conduct of Llio warda 
Bwpmnlrndonfc ftud phyBieiuna are not aiaount- 
nblo to caoli other, but bolhnre accoimtalile to 
the Jiiglior luithoi’ity. Thus all fi jc lion Ih ft voided 
Aa tlirao arraiigcmcnla obtain in ftll InmpUnla 
fllikc^ tlicro is no ossentiid dilTcroiicc bcLween 
’linivcrflity ami non-Uinvcrfiily insUUUions 
The cliiiio dilTcifl from tlie acjoiilific inslitntc 
previously deaorilied in having to cfti'c for 
jialionid, ib icseinblca Uic gciciUific iii'^tiLutea 
In liaviiifl Also to provide for bolh teuelnnK and 
resenreb Its eqmpment and mfRani’/.ivlion 
refleeb the three purpoflca for winch it oxisld. 
The alftHf conaiata of the profeasor, known aa tlio 
director of tlio clinic, nasiBlaiUa varying in 
number nccording to the size of tlie clime, ftud 
advanced a.ml vohinlary workers who come into 
the clinic for the purpose of following tlie woik 
of the a tail or engaging in original research. 
Tho equipment consiata cssenlinlly of Liio wards, 
lecture halls always equipped for coinpleto 
clinical dciiiiiiistnilions, cins.irOQinH [or lUo 
conduct of iindcrgi’ftduato cnurHCH, research 
tftboralQiics for the work of tho profcisor and 
his immediate assistant'!. The re.HCuirli labor- 
fttorios vftiy in clmraclrr with the interest of 
the iirofcssor. Tiicy ate, ag a rulo, ripdpped 
for investigation on the chemical, physiological, 
or bixctcrlologicaV avtle qI ehniual probVemM. Aa 
a rule, the profc 3 .soi ig in goiicral clmrge of the 
clinica and the laborntorioa. Each assistant 
has a acpaiato ward to look aftei, and, aa a rule, 
is at the name time m imincdiale clmrgc of ono 
of the laboratories. AVlulo blic euluo atalT 
Is often engaged togethn on aoinu largo prob- 
lem, the imlividiml momberg of the si all uro 
usually occupied with their own ])ioblciiia 
besides The icquirod clinical tcnclniig lakes 
the forin of cU ideal or surgical dcmonflluLlion 
The imdorgradiiato BludciUa ns.semblo daily in 
blie Amphitheater connected wUh the cimic 
bo witness a clinical demons tmtion by tlio pro- 
fegaor Two, Homclimps Llucn, cftHcs arc shown 
each day. The proCosgor dcscnlics in great 
detail all Lho sigiiificaut rcalurcs of the case, 
explains tlin viiuouh fiUfnmtivo diugaoscs, 
gives the considerations which dcteimino bin 
jiidgmonb in favor of one as against tlie oLhors, 
nnd thereupon lauuchea bUn a rtcieniific dle- 
cussion of the disease in qucsLion from aH its 
dilTeront nspeoh, pointing out how it \n to bo 
dislinguislied fiom ollici similar nffeeLioua, Lho 
coiirae it runs, tlio trcalnient to bo applied, and 
the outcome to be expected Eor tbcBe Icdui ca 
thorough preparations have been made in ad- 
vance, and it la not too much to way Llial, ag a 
rule, they represent a very high order of dcmoii- 
atrativo pcrtcrmancc. 


A medical rdiicnlioii largely mado up of 
d om oust r ft live IccUiroa in obviously open to 
the objection already imiiitiHl out in connection 
with lahnnitoiy leaddug; namely, that it ia 
too Ihrorctit'ftl and loo ]jn»'Hive, 11}' way of 
iiireliiiR I Ilia crilidHin vunoiiH devicog arc 
rcHortcd to, Tirwl, Ihe iirorpAHcr is requiicd 
to oftll down into lho nreiift from tlie iiiTipln< 
tliiuvter every HUidml ul humt twice in Ibe 
coiirrio of a spinpHler, Tliis sludeiU, who is 
known as a Prakbkaulf is cxjicetrd to evaminc 
the pnlieiit, lo make n diagnoHiti, ftiid to oJTor 
suggestioiiH aa lo iroalmeiU. The professor 
quix'ACS Unn tvud rrciuii't'u him lo defend bis 
iunposiliniifl. The device oaiiiiol bp regarded 
ns ft great Huccesa The sLiideiUs aip iicrvoua, 
liiniil, am] unequal to the reBjionsibility of 
making ami defending n diagnosis on sliort 
luiliee, for ibey have bad no previous oppor- 
Liimly to oxjimine lho jiatient exhibited. Morc- 
ovei, lho inoiiieiit tlio profeasor devotes Ininaclf 
closely to tlio J^raUikatU the rrat of hia nu- 
dionre beconieH inattentive Mo.Ht profesiors, 
Ibcrefore, attend mmidy to Ibe aiuliencc, the 
part of Llie^ Prnktdaut becoming M»ry often 
almost nominal In the HJimllor univcisiilcs 
tho device works more aftliNfaelorily because, 
the elass being diuall, groatei liiformnlily la 
pos-jiblc. 

2. A Bccond corrective i.s found in the prac- 
tical coiiracB 111 jihynical iliagiioaw ami clinical 
microanopy given by the aHsIfllaiilH m tlie clinic. 
Tlio profc.ssor, who liUH complete poiitrol of the 
imiLeriftl and fac'dilies of Dm eliiur, encourages 
Ilia a.ssiHtftiUft to offer Hpeeinl coufHe.s designed 
to tram muuU groupa of ntuibnUH m the tirts 
of percUHHloii, ftiisciiltalion, and pitljiation, and 
m tho mioroHCopic and chemical exaniinalion of 
mine, spiiluiii, etc. TIicho coiirifpa lire offered 
ill large nuinbciH. and aa iibiindnnt inalorial is 
at hand iu lho cliiilea aiul out-paLieub depavL- 
montH, Lho NLudent gels an excellent training. 
►Siinilai courHes nro ofTcrcil in Hurpciy, where 
dressing, bandaging, and diagno^iH ai'O thus 
Iftiight, ami in the woman 'fl eliiuo, wlicro the 
aUuleiil Icftinfl the importaut obstetrical manip- 
ulatioiiH, 

3. Afl in the laboratory branches, and more 
commonly ihim in the laboratury bianclica, 
aUidenlH aic mviteil to enter Hie clinic infor- 
mally, chiefly during viu'aUou Uine, as f’amubj 
or undergraduate vobnitepiH. Tiiey aic thus 
piivilcj^ed to follow ah closely ns they will nil 
tho uctivitiog of lho clinic. 

4. At tho ooiidiiMon of the fltudent'H course, 
aClev be baa passed ftU \\U cKambrntinmi, be 1 b 
rcciuired to sjmnd a BO-ralled pracliaal year in 
an ajipiovcd hoHjiilal, Ag ji rule, at least one 
half of tins period uhibL be wpeiit in wnrd work 

In add'd ion to the rcciuircd work, ftbovo dealt 
with, the clinica, liko ibo acieubfio Inall Lutes, 
ofTor ft great _ variety of conisofl nnd ft great 
variety of optioiml opportunilica for the benefit 
of gtftdiiftlea ftiicl undergraduates who nre 
eager to do more than la required of them, On 
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Lho clinical bhIc, qS on the laboiatory flidc, to procure and Jiow lo interpret cDmiiioii 
everything is done bo cncouiagc the unusual phvsical signs, he ought, therefore, to liave 
Btudont. The average and poor students ean Collowetl n course in pcycuEsion, auscultalion, 
undoubtedly get along with very little pinctical and palpation Before entering tlic surgical 
exertion on their part, but no student who ia clinic he should have followed an elementary 
eager Lo do Bomcthing above the inini mum over course in surgical diagnosis and should have 
hiclca abundant opportiuiity and eiicouragc- learned bandaging, di easing, otc, ObBlctrics 
ment. These optional opportunilica arc so in tlio same way presupposes proper training 
extensive and so largely utilized that they must with the mnnikiii, These funclnmental corre- 
faii'ly bo consulciccl the very essence of tlic lationa having been cnfoiccd, it makes little 
German aj'stem of medical education Do- difi'crcncc in what order the student obtains his 
spdc ita deCftcta, it is therefore piobablc tlmt clinical tv ainiug The studeut is recomiYieuded 
the Gorman profession is nioie aciciitirically by a plan of sUidica put forfcli by the different 
trained than that of any other modoin nation, faculties to procure for lumsclf at the proper 
Beyond question this ia true of tlic loadera, time the fundamental training just described, 
namely, the piofcssoia and their aftsistanta Ncvorfclieleaa, he is not requiicd to do so. He 
Nowheic else, indeed, is tlicio to be found may enter any of the various climea without 
anything that ia equivalent to the Gennan as- the proper pieliininary discipline, nnd he not 
aistaiit who, attaching lumaolf to a laboiatoiy or infrequently does. In some cases the technical 
cJiuical chief, remnina in scientific service for training is acquired aubacquently by following 
a long pciioil of years, ahaimg the productive the ptaeUcnl cowtbcs above dcacnbetl Other 
work of his supcrioi, carrying on his own inves- students piocurc it by serving as Famdi or 
tigationa, and coming into close contact with n voluntcois in tlie various clinics prior to tlieir 
laige body of atudonta From the assistants, examinations Others pick up fragments in 
division chiefs and professois arc almost inva- dilTerent ways and trust largely lo good fortui^e. 
iiably selected. The prolonged activity of the Tlic same result already mentioned tlnia re- 
nssjstnnta in the fundamental sciences prcpniea appears The minimum training may be dc- 
tliBin to carry on cliiucnl and suigical work on cidcdly unaatisfactory Meanwhile tjiere is 
a thoiQuglily scientific basis hardly any limit to the training that can be 

In the actual aiiaugemcut of hia CQUrao of pro cm cd by earnest and capable students, 
study the GoniiJin stiidenl has very considernblo It might be supposed that the examinations 

leeway IIo l.s cojilrnllcd only by coitaiu restric- for the license to jiracticc would intciposc so 
tiena imposed by the exanimation ordinapeo. as to cut oH tliosc students who have slighted 
It is required that he pass all examinations their duties This ja the ease in theory, but 
in the scicntifio branches ns far n.s pathology nob in piacticc. The real guarantee of the 
bcfoi’Q lie can obtain fimo credit in any of competency of the German doctor is not so 
lliQ clinical Biibjcela The cuiriculuin is thus much the examination no\Y about to be dc- 
clividcd into two mutually exclusive p aits, tlic scribed na llic high entrance bflsia already 
firab containing pUynlca, chcmlaLiy, biology, touched qti» Befoic admission to the univcvBity 
botany, anatomy, and physiolog}^, the second the German student must have passed througli 

E atliology, hygiene, and all the clinical a severe educational discipline which i ejects 
ranolics No fixotl orcloi is picscribed for the feeble and trains to scveic habits of appli- 
these flubjocts on either side of the dividing line, cation the more competent. While in the 
This looseness of Btnictui'e enables a tiideii Is caily semeatera of umveisity life there ia doubt- 
to migrate freely from ono inalitution to the less some reaction from the gymnnBial clisci- 
othcr, an admirable featuie, since every stu- pi mo, it ia ncvcitholcas true tliat the German 
dent can thus pro euro for hiinsclf the conditions student has a trained mind He is capable of 
of study wliiah he prefers and the instruction and accustomed to hard work, and in thia fact 
of any teacher whom he especially desires to ia found perhaps the moat significant factor 
follow. On the other hand, it is not without m connection with the lugh level of German 
its diaacl vantages, for not inficquciitly the medical education 

natural sequence of subjects is disarranged, to Two examinations are conducted in Gcr- 
the iinmislakablo clisadvaiitngo of the s Indent many, one for the title cf practical physician 
Clicmiatry and physics, for cxnmploj should {praktucker >lrrp, the othci for the degree of 
undoubtedly precedo physiology, wbicli em- Doctor of Medicine, Wo may consider tlie 
ploys them both. Novcrthclcas, it happeiis latter first The degree of M D. is nn academic 
that a student will complete hia lequired work title, and gives the holder the rigid to teach, 
in physiology beforo comploting either or both As the examinations leading to it arc held sub- 
of the Biibsicliary sciences. Iji the clinical divi- sequcntly to those which give the title of prnc- 
aioiisoqiicnco is m general less material There ticnl physician, they arc largely mattfiia of 
am, however, ccitain piinciplcs of older which form. The student is required to prepaie a 
cannot bo safely neglected Bclore entering thesis, to submit to a brief inkcirogntion by a 
a medical clinic the student icqiiircs to under- committee of the faoulty, and to pay certain 
stand the more common pathological terms and heavy fees. 

phenomena, and he must obviously know how The examination for tbe license to practice 
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ia a miicVi moro Hcr>f>\ia K u ls.i\n%vn i\3 

Iho fltale cNamiiiaLion, ns ilifilmKiiislii'd from 
tlio (lof^rpc fjNftiiiiiulum, wliujli m t\ cim< ith of 
Llio univcraily «*j a Li^nrhirp body.^ Th(< hIjUo 
ajipoinlH an cxainiimtion conminHioji at i-ach 
iiiiivcraiLy, mndo up iilnioat roliroly u{ prrjffH- 
801 a Tlio'je roiiiniiHHioiiS (Ir'lnRiito llir (’Xliliii- 
uaLifius in Lhn dilTcrnal l>r*iiiclR‘a to Mir‘ pro- 
frsHors imiiirtlinlcly cniiormcd Kxniiiiiiiilioim 
Ukr placft almost couUuuounly lUrtiu^luait tlic* 
HCincfitoi, HLudniilfl (‘vaitiincd Hiittly or 

in HimiW qrinipfi The \vMnuioivio>i\ onUunuro 
l)roaci'ibt’'i in Rroal doLail how tlif vai'ioiis Innla 
arc to hi* carhrxl on. The fimi oxnuhrinlitai 
InaUs four daj^a, of whiph nimtoiny conmiiiirfl 
two, piiyaiolofty one, and the ronininiiiK Hoh- 
jeetq one, Thn rc(?idalionB specify IbiiL in 
anatomy each candid ate imieL dcftcriljc a 
dcsi{?natod part, make a difiscclinn, nnswmiip; 
quoationa nq lie procccdfi, and prepare Uvo 
micro scopicftl piepnraLionti The exiimiimluin 
in idiyriioloRy covcr« RCiiGml pliyfliolo^y, in- 
chiuinR phyHioiORicftl aluMnistry, ml requiiefl 
both oral and practical work Tho exnrn I na- 
il ons in iihyflies and oheniiatry are oral only and 
are meant to keen in view the needH of the fu- 
ture physician In zoolo^^y, coiniini alive aimU 
ciny and physiology are to ho eiiijihaHizcd, 
ill botany, the aimtoiny and physioluRy of 
plants, especially those with mcnicinol iiroimr- 
ties. iSlunild the student fail Lo pans in any 
Buhject, he in allowed two morn iiiala from 
two Lo twelve inonllifi later If he faila a thud 
Ume, he h denied any further chance to 
ictriDVc As n inn tier of fact, rvaniiiierfl arc 
BO rein D Lai it lo deprive a Blndenl of ina oareeir 
that those who conic up for the lliiid Iniic aro 
invarlabiy passed. 

Tho clinical t'xniiiiiuUii)n, which is consider- 
ably more complicated, begina with pal hole py 
divided into two parU, pathological niutoiny 
and general pnlhologyj oceiijiying one evaiiiinei* 
two days. The Candida to must (lo iiart of a 
poal morlm, writing the protocol. Ho imist 
make acveral micioscoplc pieimrailoug, ex- 
pounding at least oiin, and finally must be 
Bubicctccl to an oral q\d/ on the piincipleH of 
blio flciGiiCD Tho medical cxamiiinlion falls 
into two parts, and lasts ainiuat a werk. In 
bliQ hast part, conducted by twocxnniincis in bho 
medical waids nr out-paliciit dcpaiLment, tlio 
candidate innat examine two patients, nmkiiig 
dinRiio,scs, suRROstiiig treatment, and giving 
a prognosis. At homo ho must write a critical 
account to bo handed in next day. Thcionftcr 
daily for four claya ho iniiat visit tho Mticuh 
once a clay nr offnner and rojioit Ida obsorva- 
tioua to lus eyanunera. Tim accoud pint con- 
sists of a written examination in prcacriplioii 
wriUng i\ud an oral examination in phnnim- 
cology and toxicology. 

Tiicanigieai cxamhiation cmbraci’s fotir parta, 
and also lists about a week. The atudent miiafc 
handle two caacs on much the sanic lines laid 
down foi medicine, must be examined pracli- 


cally ill bnncUvgiiig, actliup; of finclurffl, dc, 
niul iiMiHl operate im tlio cadaver Ulmtrliica* 
iiphilmlinoingy, and jiny chi airy arc handled iri 
I he Riinio fflHhion. A Hiiigle day is devoted lo 
mid cxainiiiniifiii in hyg'niio and badniclogy 
Ah a nilo, the fuihjorlH nro ariniigcd at inlcrvnlg 
of Hix wcokH Tlio Htndoiit iiinst pims m every 
Huh|ooL liofiiro he ran hogiii Ijh practical year, 
Tlio iiioiilH nf the cxiunjualioii are undoubt- 
edly grout, ItH gi'uortd imidoiu-y iw lo forte 
I ho stiidohl to aofpiiro piactioal uhill. The 
forokimwlodgo iluvl lo ju\hh aunlnmy ho miiBl 
diMHoci, lo jm,H4 in inocfioino ho niiiBL make a 
phymeuf oxiiiiiiiinliun and diagnohis, to pass m 
olHtotrio.s ho imist iiurtioipalo in a delivery, 
ciiiijiiil bill cxoil II ifivmalilo inlliicucG on the 
coiiiflo of JiIh Hludios Moroovrr, Ihc moral 
and i>riiolloid intluoiico of nioctiiig his Icachcrfi 
face to fac'o is marked On tho other haiicl, it 
imiHl ho nnifcHiiod ilml oxaiiiinorH arc fre- 
quently lux, Tho uu'u* fact I hat cxamiiialloiw 
Hproad thiriiigli tho oiitiro soniOHlcr conduces 
L(i Icincuey, Cor, aH Uio jirufefttwii' haft all hlB other 
oiigagoinoiilH to attond to, ho is, ("jpucially in 
iho hiTgor 111 nvorni lira, toniptiHl to hiirrv, and 
husto is iiHji'c fij)t lo loaull in laxity tlian in 
Hoioiilv. Moroovor, ibongh many weak slii- 
druilH ilrop (Uit ixdou' llm lliird trial) thoso who 
poisist can count i*oiilidoinly cm iu'iiig passed. 
Ill Ausliiii Mtndoiils aro AoiiKdiinca rojoclrrl at 
th(* lliiid trial, hut on a|>l)liraluin the Einpnror 
gruiitM fmthor upfioiluiiiLy, an ILuil iih imintlGr 
of fact, ill Austria iih in tho (lononn Kiiifiin*, the 
fitudonl who porKWtu will uUiiuatcly be hucccbs- 
ful. 

The cost of n medical oibiealion ib heavy, 
vAiying Iojis than one would bo di/inascd Lo 
bliiiik as bolneoii large and siiiau lowiie. 
About i30() II I arks iiftininy an* rotfulrcd for tuition 
fees, hookH, otfi.j living oxjjeiiBcs, oxeluelvo cf 
clotiiiiig, arc oftLininted at nbuiit 1200 marks 
for tlic two nomoalors, 7rt()0-HOOO marks make 
the imnimiim for llic entire course, And leave 
the student without allowance for cxaniinnlioa 
fees or vacatioim Twenty ycara have made 
no nintcnal change in HiIh rc6|icct. 

The lot of tho needy fiUulent is, however, 
vnrinusly relieved. The jinyincnt of fees is 
after all a private mailer in Ihc Imiuls of the 
profosyor’ he is ficc to waive hia righta entirely 
or to graiil a rcapilp, if ho plcuscs. At ccilnm 
iinlvcisilics, coiiunitteou aio appointed, who, 
ovideiico of pocunlaiy incajmclty heiiig shown, 
grant a delay of eix ycnrfli at tli(5 close of winch 
])criod lliQ proper oflicialH ciidonvor Lo colJeob 
the debt; fuiThoi iKialiKmeiuoiit [b comnioii, 
Soliolarsliip fuiidH also exist, the income of 
which is annually diHlribntcd In the two 
flOincalcra 1005^1000, out of a Lotul nttciidaiico 
of 40,600 in yniBsian univerBiticB 6023 en- 
joyed fcc-oxcmption, B436 (many of courac 
already c a anted among Llioac exempted from 
fees) received additioiinl aid: among them 
000,720 maika were distiibuLrd. 

/ Great Britain — Medical education in Great 
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Britiiin ifl nob. na in Germany, con broiled by the timea, The student fcoa formed a aubafcnntial 

covernment, but practicnlly control haa been aourcc of income to their teticheis, wlio also 

delegated by the government to certain corpor- profited Hubacqucntly by acting aa CQi'iaultanfca 

ationa; namely, the royal collcgca of phyai- to thcip a tudenta when the latter went cut into 

ciaiia and aurgeona to be found in London, practice. 

Edinbiii'giij Glasgow, and Dublin, to uiiivcr-' Tina proprietary order la now in pi o cess of 
aitica poaacasing medical dcpavUuciitB, and to deatTueUon The ncccasity of providing the 

tlie Gcneial Medical Council, a icprcaentatiyo student with training in the fundamental labor- 

body conaiBtiiig of dclcgatca chosen bv all the atory braiichoa has eaten up the profits of the 

coiporatioufl above incntionrd and the rcgis- propriotniy medical school. Almost ovciy- 

bcrecl pioicaaion at large. Each of these coi- where practicing physiciana have coased to 

porationa, with the exception of the General teach clicmiatry, physics, anatomy, physiology. 

Medical Council, conducts cxamiimtiona which and other laboiatory branchea. As far aa these 

admit bo practice, and each has in theory com- subjecta nio concerned tlio Britiah medical 

plcte freedom to conduct such cxamiiiationa aa achool la rapidly appioaching the German plan 

it will Aa a matter of fact, however, nil con- of organization. In the Scottish universities, 

form to something like the same standard, a at Oxford and Cambridge, in the provincial 

con'^eciuencc pmtly of corporate pride, partly unWciaitics, and in the King's and tJuiveiaity 

of piofcssional aoiidaiity, partly of the influ- collegea in London tlie scientific branches 
once of the General Medical Council The belong to the univeraitiea and are handled 

General Medical Council waa cicatcd by statute like other university subjocta. They are taught 

in 1858 for the purpose of publiahing ammnlly by apccialista, in laboratonca equipped, as far 

an acamatc icgiabcr of authorized practitioneis aa financial resourcea pcvniit, for tenebing and 

in Older that the public might be enabled to research Bub nowhere ns yet in Groat Britain 
diacriiTiinate the trained fiom the untrained does a university really contiol its clinical 
The Council was also given the right to inspect facilities Clinical teaching, theicfore^ remains 
and to criticize the qualifying, or, na wo ahould na forincily in the liniids of the visiting sfcnlTa 
say, liconaiiig cxuiniimtioiia. This privilege of the local hospitals At Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
haa been akihfuUy cultivated so as to iuciensc and Manchester the local universities have 
greatly the importanco of the Council It has, procuicd some limited privileges in icspcot to 
na a inabter of fact, no coercive power over the designation of teachers of medicine and 
medical education, It cannot viait a medical surgery, but in general the clinical binnclies m 
achool, it caiiiiob dictate the curiiculum, it Groat Britain are taught incidentally by the 
eannot refuso to register a candidalo who pic- practicing physicians who form the unpaid 
aciits the qualification of one of the above- staffa of hospitals maintained by volunLcor 
named QOtporaiionH^ oven Ihough it ahould hold aubacription. To tbia pomt we will recur in 

the qualifying cxaniiimtions to have been unaat- giving an account of the methoda of clinical 

isfactory It can at inoab protest to the quail- teaching. 

Tying body itself, and in blio event that the No Icpal minimum ia Established in Great 

off ending body lada to meet the objccliona Britain m respect to general education which 
laisocl by the council through its ropioscnta- must picccdc the study of medicine. The 
tivos it can carry ita protest to the Pi ivy Coun- various bodies dealing with the subject concur, 
cil, winch ha*^ large powers of action. As n however, in enforcing a requirement which 
matter of fact, cxti erne measures have not been includes English, Latin, arithmetic, algebra, 
necessary. Publicity and conatniit hammering and plane geometry. A student is admitted 
on the part of the council have fluccccded to a mcdicalBchool on presenting a satisfactory 
m hrmfiing the Icaa eonacicntiona and advaucecl certifiGate aliawing that he has passed the 
examining bodiea up to the staiidaid lognrdcd required examinntiona in these subjects Thia 
by the Gencial Metlical Council na satisfactory standard ia indisputably low. It can be met 
The situation in Gieab Britain is much com- by an ordinary boy of fifteen or sixteen years of 
plicated by the fact that medical education age. Students arc, in fact, oouaidcrably older, 
waa originally nl together in piivato hands, the diacropaiicy being duo to the unorganized 
whcic it still rests in large ineaauro. The Eng- condition of secondary education in England. 
Hah doe 1 01 originally got Ins education na nil (See Examinations. J 

apprentice, afctaeliiiig liiinseir to a hoipitnl The medical cmricuium must be five years 
physician, whom he accompanied on his rouiula in length, and is on the average considerably 
and sometimes on his visits Ilia fundamental longer. Ita first year ia devoted to instruction 
tuaiuiug ill anatomy ho got in the private in the basic scieneca — physics, clicmistry, and 
classes which flourished in London, Edin burgh, biology Anatomy and phy&iology take up tlie 
Glasgow, Dublin, cto. Aa a tudciils increased next eighteen montba The leat of the time la 
in iiuinboi and liospitnla mci eased in size, the devoted to clinical studies, in which pathology 
apprentices were brouglib together to form a ia included The teaching methods are much 
achool and the hospital physicians and am- more concrete and prnclicnl than in Germanv. 
gcona farmed a teaching faculty. These con- TIioubIi systematie lectures arc held in all aub- 
ditioiis prevailed generally up to very recent jeets, the itiain empliasia in instruction falls 
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on LliG nrftctlcAl c\erciHGH, wliirli nrp wgH 
(IcvoloppJ. CoJiditioiiB niG Hidiflfoclory 
in clicmiBlry, phyflir*?. and InoloKVr nociiiiRc 
thcan aiibjccta caiuioL l)c anlipifurloriiy lUiiKiif’d 
when crnwdrd inlo a Hin(?lc yenrj hid in annL- 
omy mid pliysinlogy Lhoorudo niHtruGliori ih 
distinctly auhflidmry In phyHioloKy i'HIm*- 
cially tlie EiiRliflli cvcol 'Plii' lahnnUorio.H^ in 
this fiiihiflOt hnvo pniclicrtlly willioiit exrqdimi 
individual cquiinueiit (or eveiy hLikinu, nm- 
biin{!; liiin under direction to eari’y oiiL nil the 
iiupnrUnt siiuplor cvpi'vmionli for Iiijnnelf 
Around thm cxpcnmeiUal eniirne all iiiHtnioUnii 
in the subject centora. An inipoi taut ohfiLaoli*, 
liowcvci, ni'iflCfl fioni the sLiliiReTiL law« (»ov- 
crniiif? viviHCfllloii. Thn BLiidenl'a own work 
is limited to pitted frORfl. 

Tlio cqiiipinciit and soopp of llu' Hcionlific 
Iftborntoneg in Orent Ilriliuii iiio, cM’epL^ in 
phyaiology, RPneuilly mfriior to thoir in Cler- 
maay, hocauac mpdind nclianh lack luInriuaLo 
iinaiicml support. The uiiiveiHity r<5||:iinp has 
not yet completely rstalilislicd ilsidf, in roiisp- 
qucuce of which uiuvcraiLy departments of 
mcdicino often rely larpcjy upon sliuhml fpps 
whioh arc noccaaarily iimdp(|iiido to support 
tcacluuR and roacarGli lahonUoriPH. while 
cverywhoro intnrestod iiKlividuals arc found 
eiiguRcd in icsrarch at one point or niiothiT, 
rcacftrcU la not yet chai’ftPtcviftUc of the I'liiflhHh 
laboratory as it is of Iho (toi'iimn In inaiiy 
Bohools anatomy is limitpd to disHprling, the 
head of tlvo ileptirtmcnl bciuj» asHiutevl iiy ynuoR 
physicuiis will ling for praotiro Pliysiology is 
ill gonernt much betterj some of tlie London 
Ubornltii'iea and the laliovatoncH in l^iihnlnu’Rh. 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Cainbridgr, and Oxfoi'il 
being fully up to tlio boat contiiiPiitnJ staiuhird 
PharmiicoloRy and hyRieno nw quite \indr- 
vclopcd aa eeparato laboratorioa nf an cxpcii- 
mental oliaraotcr. As a rule, tho aclivily of 
the lahorntory doparlmonts i^xpciids 
largely in routine toaclilng, Tlio low slniulfti’d 
on which stiidnnts are admitted, tho scant 
rcsoiiroDs 'winch the vniioiis iTiBlituUiiriB oum- 
iTiaiuI, and tlio lack of dovciopmonb of scien- 
tifiu iclcflla uoiiibinu to keen tenehiiiR to (in clr- 
moiitary level Tlua tcndoncy is aSHisled by 
tliQ existence of the vaiioty of qiialiricatioiis 
niid the disorepaiicies between them, The pro^ 
prictaiy school depeuda for its siicecxss on pass- 
ing its atadents As the Hchools Imve no rr- 
aourocs but fees, they must bend every elfort 
to promote tho suocesa of Llipir students in tho 
qualifyiiiR oxamiiiaLion/i, Cloiii'scs aro ihere- 
foio arranged to comply sU icily with the exam- 
illation inqiihomonls which each student has in 
view No sLiidciU is encouraged to do moio 
than bo needs During his sparo iniio bn is 
aasidiiousiy coached by Ins iuHtructoi, who, lioiiig 
used up in dull work and nractiee, lias iioit her 
time nor energy to cngugc In investigation. 

Pathology IS tho coiincoling link iii England, 
os in Germany, between the laboratory bran c lies 
and the liogpitnl Material ig in general abun- 


ilniit, but pulboloRicnl laboralor'ipfl have been 
uiiublo to dcvolop on iiiodmi lines becaiiac of 
the Hlroiig jirejudicf* ngaiimt viviarcUon. Ju 
Ibi!^ I^oiidon iiospilai srlKmlH imlbology jg 
limited lo teaching in the dead linuNo on mor- 
pliolngir/il lines Jn the universitini llic pndi- 
oloRieal depart iiieii I of the liospital is iisod for 
Inorpbolopieal work, while the l)rofef.Hor some- 
liinos inaintaiiiH a Ki-parate exp(‘riinenlnl labo- 
ratory (111 till* iiiiiv 4 ‘rsiLy grouiKls. At Glasgow 
a loin* does tile mil vers jty i^ohhc'wj n modern 
lalunatory of pathology in which Tiuirphalagtcnl 
and (*\peiiin(*Til(d hues are cimihmrd. Tim 
hnspilal palhnhiRisL is noiv iisimlly a specialist. 
IIiH aHHisturils are, however, Kiuiorally young 
pliysiriaiiH and surfteruiH The siilijcct is 
lauRlii. with referenec to its dinRiioslic uao in 
iiiediclne and Hiirgcry riithcr llinri ns an iuclc- 
p(*Tidc]it scieiitilic discipline. The sUidcnla 
rocoivo (icoiirscpf instnietioii m the dead house, 
and are Bulwoniienlly drilled in the imiflcum to 
underHland and to iiiLerpr(‘t jiallioloRical leaioiia 
ns found in jireiervefl fliireiniens. 

Tho KukIihIi studeul gets his chuicid ccluca- 
Lion by uLleiidiiig the praetice of Die visiling 
pliyhieiaiiH of a voluntary luiHpilal The finality 
of Llu* lUHliueLum ^lopoiulH, I hero Co re, uUo- 
getliei upon the eha raider of the English hos- 
pital hlaff Unlike Ciermnny, where clinical 
profenMirn me hi si of all leavheiH mul art* cftlled 
to theii posls nft(*r aeliieviiig (hHlinelion jii 
iiirminr stations, the English imi^pitnl iihysicinn 
ia a emmuKauL who has lu luoi^l eam's allaincd 
his pr(‘«f(*nt up]ioinlineiil on llie basis of sen- 
iority. Education and inveHliRnlion arc thore- 
foio Hcmndury conMih^raiionH 'Du' luwpilais 
lack Iho means and Urn a ttiMiding staff lacks tlio 
lime to engage freely in clinical InveBligation. 
Tho IUiGhIi sUideni is, Ihenfore, Irainco to bo 
a pracdienl doctor. He becuiiicfl rpiilo export 
on the technic id side, hut lu* docfl not receive 
the Hci on liiin disciphtu* wiiicii is the diahiiRinsh- 
iiig mark of modern modiciiie 

While Ihitish medicine fiunVrs flovcrcly from 
kiie iiiiiilntionH jnsl mentioned, il is iicvcrihc- 
letis trun tliaL in respect Lo the Hludcnt'fl contact 
with clinical in a tori a I now hero else in the world 
art* condi Lions ho favoraldo. In oiir discussion 
of (leiiiijiny we pointed out Lliat its clinical 
inatriicLioii was overwhelmingly demoiiBli alive. 
In KnRlnnd, on tho other liinid, it is over- 
AvlichiiiiiRly practicnk The IbiLiNh student has 
the rie(*4t iiccoHs lo the wardSj wliich^ coiilain 
nmteuAl enough for conliiumiis pnilk'ipalivo 
jiisLiiietinn Aehial and eonliniioiis pnrticinn- 
Lion of the sUident in the rare of the sielf in thus 
the iiackbnne of Jhilish elinical tiainiiiR. Tho 
sludeiiL rcccdvi’H by wny of liiHLruolion a prac- 
tical diNciplino ill noting and inlriprcling 
physical fliRim. At the coiicluHion of a forl- 
iiight lie begin fl to " clerk.'' A pliysieian, hifl 
assistant physician, and his house physician 
receive an assignnicnb of perhaps six or eight 
ptiidnnts TJio Htudcnls nro first taiiglit tlio 
flyatomatio taking of no Lea, whereupon the 
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houao pliyaicittu cacorbg the little group on ita 
iirab ward walk, allotting to each atudont or 
" clerk,'* na ho la called, a certain number of 
cages foi which he ih lo be held iiKlividiially 
rogponsiblo Each clerk is required Lo obtain 
the oomplcto hiatoiy and desciijHion of each of 
hia cnae^ and to make the requisite chmical 
and micioscopic exaiiiiniiLiona He hea all 
iicGcggaiy fieccloin and facilities, entering llic 
wards without ceremony and readily procuring 
such maloiial aa he iiiiiy request. Ills no tea 
become, as a rule, part of the hospital lecords 
of the case, TJic houao physician makea 
rQUinJ.s daily with the clerks bet wren 0.30 and 
noon Twice or thrice weekly in the arteriioon 
the aenior physician conducts the same gioup 
over the same giounti, quizzing both houac 
phyBiciana and clerks aa they move from cot to 
cob. Aa each case la readied, the clerk rcapon- 
aiblfi for it steps forwaid, icada hia notes, and 
defends his Andiiiga, liis proposed diagnosis, 
and suggested treatiiicnb in reply to the interro- 
gatioiig of the chief. Every atudciit ia therefore 
iiliarply qiieslioiicd on Jiia own cnac, and wit- 
ucasca at eloso range the cfl.sca belonging to 
other sUidenta in Tiia group. When a case 
terminates fatally, the teaching group repairs 
to the dead houao to witness the autopsy. 
This concrete r on line continnes during about 
aix monbha It i« Hupplementcd by syatomatic 
Icctiirca covering Lhc ciUiio subject, A similar 
procedme is followed m auigcry, Tho student 
gets in blio fiifll place six weeks of preliminary 
training in auigical dressing in the ouUpalient 
departinonb, whore he la taught to dross cuts, 
to apply baudagGR, Bplmls, etc. The sutglcpLl 
teaching unit is coinpoacd of tlio surgeon in 
chief, the oasis Lnnt siiigcoii, tho house aurgeon, 
and iivo or six studenta wlio follow the daily 
practical routine for a period of six inontha. 
In Lhe operations, which take place four limes 
weekly, the dresser, na the atudontis now called, 
ia next to the house surgeon lirat nssistniib in 
hia own cnacii On tho occasion of n bedaido 
coiiaultation between a physician and surgeon 
the studenta of both attend. 

In. midwifery every aLudeiit aervca aa in- 
patient clerk to tlie obatctric phyaiciaiia for at 
least six weeks, during which pciiod ho takes 
historlca, conducts pci via oxaiiiinations uiidoi 
the control of the resident obstetrician, and 
serves as second asaistant at operations For 
a fortnight Jio ia on duty in the oiit-patient 
matoimty Oaaos nro aaaigned in rotation. 
On a olcrlc'a first cases he ia accompanied by tlio 
junior resident obstetrician Later ho nola 
alone under diatiiicl rcatiictions ns to socking 
aid if difficidtiCH ai'ise, Matciial ia bo plenti- 
ful that, I hough twenty ensoa aic req Lined, a 
student may easily piocurc from thirty to fifty^ 
English clinical teaching, therefore, amouiilg 
eaaentially to a son eg of posts or appointmenta, 
each characterized by the active pailicipabion 
□f the student incumbent The English clerk 
and dresser aro tininod by going through all 


the motiona which ns physicians and aurgoona 
they will have to perform At the same time 
they work under aucli conatanL super viFion 
and control that the intcrcal of tho patient is 
never imperiled 

The arrangement of tlio English cumculum 
U not wholly unlike Umt of the German. It 
is divided into two pavta, though the precau- 
tions to prevent overlapping are Icsa atringcnt 
than in Gcimany. In general, however, the 
atuclcnt gives hia first yeni to the basic sciences, 
the next ycai and a half or two years to the 
medical acioncca, and the remainder of hia time 
to clinical subjects. The specifications of the 
dilTcienb oxaimning bodies as to what he must 
do in each subject arc very minute. Ho ia 
required by the Conjoin fc Board in London Lo 
devote 180 hours to chemistry, 120 to physics, 
120 to biology. TJic precise pciiod which he 
must spend on nnatomy, physiology, patJiology, 
and each of tho clinical aubjccta la likewise 
specified in the regulntiona. London Uiiivcr- 
Bity icquiics somewliat moie- the Apothc- 
oanca' Society of London and tlio Tuple Board 
of Scotland aomcwliat lesa. 

The examinationa follow instruction in em- 
phasizing the pracbicnl and concicte. Much 
tho moat popular of tho vnrioua qualifying 
bodies is the Conjoint Board of the Hoy at Cob 
Icgca of riiyaicians and Suigcoiia in London, 
whoso oxainiimtion may bo deacribecl aa typi- 
cal, Up to 1884 the two collcgGS conducted 
separate examinationa. In that year they 
combined to foim a Joint Hoard conferring a 
single diploma uniting both quahficafciona. 
Tho Board la Ttinnaged by a joint coinnntteQ 
who appoint as cxamineis teachers from the 
London and provincial schoola. Though the 
examinationa arc wholly conducted by teachers, 
no teacher ever examines hia own a tu dents 

The examinationa in olmmifitry, physics, 
and biology, conducted hy two exammcia in 
cncji subject, aic both wiittcn and practical. 
The practical and the written marks are com- 
bined to determine the atudont'e ^rndc. In 
anatomy niid physiology four exD miners ench 
take pint. They work iu paiia, all bEiug 
continuously engaged Neither subject is 
counted without the other, In anatomy the 
oral test is conducted on a fleshly dissected 
subject, dissected apecimcTiB in alcohol, and tho 
boucs A living model is used for BurfaCB 
anatomy. In physiology no experiments nro 
peifoimcd, but appaiatua must be demon- 
strated; bistologicai slides arc employed as n 
basis for questioning. Simple experimenta 
in physiological cliciniaLry must liowevei, bo 
oavried out Eight cxaraiucia ofliciatc in medi- 
cine, acting in pairs Two written papers 
are set, to bo answered on conscoutivc days. 
Tho clinical examination takes place iu an 
examination hall temporarily converted into a 
hospital ward Each of the examiners aenda 
from ills hospital at least three patients 
Evoiy candidate is questioned on one ** long " 
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ftnd two or Mirco "aliort** cnfjna. The cnmli- 
(latc flUidie,') the Iniip ensR for Icii iiiinulfS, 
after wliiclj lie Ja qucsLioiicd on U. Thereiiller 
lie is ciucaUoucd inorc briefly on Llic Hliott cii«ca, 
III tlio evening of the flame ilny lie is orally 
cxfiniincd in medicine and chomieal jjalliology. 
inchuling the cxnminnlion of \mne, pallioloRieul 
slidcaj and Rroaa patluiloRieul HiieeiiiienH, fri'rth 
niuJ prcaorved The Niirgirnf cxaiiiiiintion, 
aiinllai'ly conducted, coiifliatu of fi written pftper, 
clmicnl or practical ^York, miVRlcal ivimUnny, 
and aurgicnl pathology. Otiicr HijhJeclfi arc 
disposed of in the flnino rnsliioii. 

TliQ evniniiierfl flcrvo for periods of four oi 
five years. The Bcivicp recivdrea Bcveral diivB 
at n lime twice or tin ice a year. For it tlie 
ablc.st and buflirat men in the kingdom are 
ob lamed. The CfCiicrnl Medical Council has 
the privilege of kcikUur its Ywitora to iusiu'et 
tlio cxamiimlionB, Through the circulation 
of oKainincrfl and visitors a fairiy unifonn Nland- 
ard hcH been geiiDmlly procured . 

The CKaiuiiuitions thus just doacnlied arc in 
point of piiuciplo perhaps the beat to ho found 
ftiiywliero Tliry prrmU interaction between 
the aohoolB and Ibo i>Tt>fcsflvon,ft''d they demon^ 
Btrato the fcaHibiliby of giving a practical test 
to large nunibcra of fltudonls annually by Iho 
combined ncUon ol teachers aud nracliliunerfl. 
Such defects as may he ^muiLcil nut in the 
English oxinniiiationH aic atfrilmlnlile to Ihe 
coiuiilions under whioh medical rrliicalion in 
England is carried on, and liiive uoUiing lij do 
with the principle on which the eximumitUiurt 
arc conducted. 

Tho cITorb to keep inttulhcirnily entlimed 
medical sohoois above water has Iril to a sliMidy 
iiiorcaho of tuition fees, wUicli have tliuH 
doubled In the last half oeiilnry About JH7() 
the total cost of nil ediicalioii at a huge London 
school was 05 guiueaBj in tSRO, lIV2; at pies- 
ont, 100 The flinaller iiioLiopolilan and the 
provincial boIiooIb arc slightly clicajier, — 
Liverpool coiling about XI 50. The exjienflo 
vanes somewhat with the choice of the tpialU 
Tying ngciiciesr it costs pejhaps XIO Icbh to pre- 
pare for the Conjoint Hoard than for a univcifl- 
ity degree. Seotlnrid has not ycl adopted Iho 
compoaition ai* aQinhiuQd fco, at Glasgow Iho 
sum total of Bcparato fees amomitfl to X150, 
Adding in bho expcaao of living, wo nmy catL 
iTvnto the total coat invoWed at £250-300. 

France. — Medical education in Fiance is, a« 
in G Cl many, a univorflity alTaii, but Iho med- 
ical faculty^ ja only ImporfeoLly developed on 
uni VC laity liiuia, Tim ptofcsBoi’B in the imidical 
department, in bho laborAtory ns well ns in 
the clinical brauolicfl, are practicing pliyflioianN, 
cxDDpLin^ only bho niiatonuHt at tlio larger 
uniYOraitiea, The appolntiucuta are inatle, 
with raio cxceptione^ from tho local profesBion. 
Hespita fcho nsaocintion of incdionl teaching in 
FiunCrO with tho univerMtips, the csacntinl 
conditioDfl rcsomblo closely tlio proprietary 
arrniigemcnta clmraDtoriatio of England. 


In order to ruler upon iiipflicnl study the 
filildent iiillNl have aehievpd the baccalaurealc 
that marks the trnniiiatiun of the lyrde, in 
additinri, lie is rrf|uiri'd tn piiSH a year in the 
Htinly of the preliminary Hciencoa A baccu- 
1ft urea to eour.HO of Hecuiidnry inslniclinn plus 
It rorldiriitr covering the study uf phyaics, 
clieiiihtiy, mill hiology, isisuod by the faculty 
of scieiire, eoiiHlitiileH tluj baaiH of medical 
cdncnlioii thrijugliiml France. 

The Imroalanivivtu cnurBc tivkoH any one of 
Bovend foiJiis, all leading to the flnnio degree. 
iSinee (he far-reiieliing heoondary weliool reforms 
of 1002, einnplele jiarily liris ]i re vailed na rc- 
Hpeets the eUiHsh'^, the ‘‘Cieucos, ruidern lav 
giiage.H, and inallieiiuilieH A fniir-yoai pri- 
mary con I HO eoiiHlitnteH th(3 uniform bnaia; 
Hi'ven years of seetmdury lua true lion follow, 
divided into two pails, fom and three years in 
length irspeelnely. In the first part, the stii- 
deiiteled.H liciweru the ehiHsic.s, omiLling Greek 
if he di'Mvi'i, and ii modern coUthd largely 
seieutirir; in eonleril; in Iho hccoiuIi he chocHcs 
one of foul groupH — the cluHsic langiiagca, 
Liil'in and inodeni hingnngr'Mj Liilln and acience, 
inodevn languagi's aud si'ieuee Tho lyc^ea 
of large eitien nie laige and fiexihle enough to 
contain all the iiIteiiintncH; nt sniallcr niacps 
the aiillioiitieft helcct with regard as far iiy 
po^^ilde tn Ineal eonditinim 

The Kreiieh, like (lie (iernian, boy Is tliiia 
Hyrilemaliealiv Irmiu'd willi a elear view to a 
po.Wibh* piofeMUiiird Hii]U‘rfllnnUiire. The hac- 
eidauioale Iikmh lieiiis e^eiy where Llie same 
value, 'riie teaeliern, who me shoilly to begin 
training men in law, medinne, cn what not, 
know exaelly on what lliey luue to build II 
iH true tliatj eonni4teiilly with the Napideonic 
oiigin of the syntein, tlii^ fljiiiit of the Ivc^c ifl 
)efl4 individual Ilian the rnngi^ of Holeclioii that 
it allows; but uni impmluddy tbis is lu part a 
Aiirvivnl fiom the foinier li^giine nndor which 
all wore put thniugli the saiiii' grimi. Mean- 
while, Vraiiec' has gone further Ilian any other 
coMUtiy lu Htipidatuvg that medical cducatiou 
shall repose not only on a BiilTieiontly liigh and 
onlircly uiiifonn ImHls, but that this baais must 
be do tern lined or flupidpiiieiiled by the aped Re 
require men ti of uuuloru nietliciiiCv 

French medical education ii ovcrwlielmingly 
cliiiicnl in cl mi actor. The French BlLirtoiit ia 
BUpposcif to devnln his mormugs to hospital 
wenk. All Ifthoratoiy iiialruction and all lec- 
tin cs on iioiielliiicul topicfl me relegated to the 
ftrLeriiouiifl. During tho lirat year hoflpilal 
attendance is uptiomd. The after noons of Iho 
fii'Ht ycAi am devoted tu (liHseelion, For lliia 
work tlio aiTungeinentH are still mom or icufl 
orudo and Iho Leaching is cournied tilinosb 
wholly to dissection 'rUe other scieiiccB wdiioh 
oceuny the aftci'iiooiifl of the subsequent yenrs 
arc demonstratively piesonlcd. Physiology ia 
tliD only Olio which, oacii so; le adequately 
iucorpoiatcd hi the GunlcuUnu. 

The clinical ms true I ion of the Fi'cncL univer- 
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flitica IS CDiulucted in municipal hoapiLnls, in pctc in examination At the termination of 

which ccitaiii privileges have been granted by the cxtcnicship he is eligible to an iuterncahip, 

contract to the Slate lu Pnnfl, for oxainplcj also aftci competitive exaininaiio]] 

the university controls eiglitccn scr vices in The foicgomg dcacription shows at once the 
hospitals BcatlGved through the city. The Btren^th and the weaknesB of Trench medical 

hoatla of thcaa various services, being univor^ toacliiiig, It is weak in ao far aa laboratory 

HI fcy professors, aro sclectcil by the tStalo from instruction remains in iin undeveloped condi- 

among those who have previously won in tioii The only laboratory blanch wliich the 

competition tho iioaitiou of associate pro- student Ims a clianco to follow thoroughly is 

feasor (Off rdffd). As the university flcrviccs arc anatomy. On blic other hand, as far aa a 

incapable of accoinmodating Iho number of physician can be made by clinical experience 

students engaged in cluneal study in Paris, the the Fronch atiidcnt ia admirably eituated. par' 

university rocogmaes tho teaching of other in- iicularly if he is fortunate enough to obtain the 

cumbenba of hospital posts. ^ To each tenoher, posts of exterm and iiHerm. In the latter, 

whether a member of the university faculty or which lasts four years, lie Is in position to all- 

merely a recognized hospital physician or sur- lizc, subject of course to the control of his chief, 

geoji, Btudenta arc nsaignccl in gioups of twenty the almost unlimited clinical resources of the 

for tcrina of four months. The instruction ia French lioapilaiB. 

of a highly pmotical character It begins and ^ The general arrangement of the French med- 
ends with tho oxhibition, cxammalion, and leal school does not favoi inveatigatien on mod- 
obsorvation of cases, and that loo without pre- cm lines The laboiatory branches are dom- 
liminanes There aro no^ iiitioductory ^ or icileil in the medical school in one part of the 
special classes in phyaical diagjiosis or clinical city, tho clinical teaching ia earned on m 

mioroscopy To acqinio facility with tho Bcattcred hospitals claewhei’c The French 

stothoacopQj to learn poi'ciisaioii aiul palpation, mcdionl aclioola^ therefore, arc lacking in organic 
a student \b left to hia own devificB.^ In laiyn- character. Thcie ie httlc intercourBO, Bocinl 
gology and otology alone arc praoticnl courses or scientific, between men occupied in the kb- 
111 technique condiioLctl at the medio al achooh oratories and llioao occupied in the clinics 
The French sLudeiit in general, the Paris ^ The arrangement of the Fiench auiriculum 
B til den b in particular, enjoya practically ua- is very simple. The preliminary sciences — 
rcstrLctcd opportunity to gam thorough fnmil- chomiatry, pliyaiea, and biology — claim tho 
lanty with disease. Twenty studcnls dnilv Inst yeai, anatomy occupies the arLcmooiifl of 
accompany a teuohor through tho wards Each the second. Banishment of tho othei medical 
sbudenb receives by aliobmDut two or three Bciencea to tho afternoon of the elimcAl year 
beds Ilitf appointment runs foi fom inontlis, keeps them in a largely thcorcticnl and dis- 
duiing which period ho has unobstructed access tinctly subsidiaiy foim. The clinical aasign- 
to his caBca, IIo is expected to ace thorn daily incuts, which constitute the main part of all 
boforo the ariival of fclic chief At tho foot of French medical education^ come m no fixed 
each cob hangB a card bcaiiiig Llic uamcB of order. In Reiicral, medicine and BUrgcTy 
those in cliargfl They aio, to employ tho occupy tho tim’d and fourth years j obstetrics, 
Erigliah plirascology, dorks, to whom on psyoluati'y, and other branches, tho fiftli year, 
reaching tlie ease the teacher at once turns for a Tho four years forming the medical cmric- 
statement covering hiatory, physical examina- iiliim proper arc divided into sixteen "in- 
tion, etc. In the couisc of his two-hour cliiiio ecriptions,” the five examinations being fixed 
the instiuctor will cxhausLivcly discuss thico in rofercncc thereto. The fiist, devoted to q 
or four oaaca. Students other tliaii those in practical dissection nnd an oral in topogrnph- 
poraonal chaige of n cnao nro fico io inteipolivto leal anatomy, may come at the student's 
questions or suggestions ; and, the condition of option between the sixLli and the eighth msoriii- 
tlic patient pDrmittiiig. to verify by oxaminn- tiona; the aecondj viva voce in histology, physi- 
tioii points uf apccini Jiotc, Inatructiuii in olugy^ und pliysiologicnl chemistry'', between 
surgery and gynmcology is largely limited to the eighth and tenth; blio iliird, practical tests 
diagiiosiH. It ptocceda on much the aainc Imea in operative iriGdiciuc, topographicDl anatomy, 
ns instruction in modi ci no. Students arc at and pathological anatomy, and oml in top(> 
work 111 tho wards examining patients by nino graphical anatomy, general pathology, parasi- 
o' clock. An lionr iator liio professor enters, tology, and obaketrics, between the thirteenth 
Tho patient having been seloctcd, the stud cut and Bixtcciith; at any time after the sixteenth, 
ill cjiargo reads Jus leport, ibc piofcssor com- tlie fourth and fifth, including therapeutics, 

moil ling as lie proceeds. On a small black- hygiene, legal medicine, materiii inedica, 

boaid eloso by, profcaaor or student sketch os pli arm neology, surgery, medicine, and opatet- 

h\ oi'dcv to Bl\o^? tho b\ 7 B anil YolnUon of the rics. FmaUy, the Btudent must BUhintt an 

parts 111 question or to depict a proposed opera- acceptable tliCBis ^ . i t ■ 

tion Toward the closo of his studies the America. — Medical education in the United 
student ia eligible to the position of exterm, R La tea and Canada lacks the uniformity cliar- 

or assistant in the out-patient department, actenatic of medical education In Germany and 
to abtain wluch post he must sucGcaafully com- France and the comparative unifoimity which 
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prevail 9 in Great Britain During tiie lirat 
four fiftlia of bJio jiinc teen 111 century incdicnl 
educalion in America wna wholly iirojiFiclAiy 
in clinraotor. The QO-oallcd inotlicul dopnrU 
menta bclonfjing to iiiiiverHitioa wore iioiiiinnl 
in their ro\TiUonfahi]i Tho rapid nettloinent oJ 
the country ciiHcd for n large lunnhor of pliy- 
flicitiiis much more rapiiHy tlian they could ho 
cfToc lively trained. WJml hnpponcd way this. 
Groiipa of pliyaicinna in dilTcrciiL places hniuled 
tUcinBclvcs togclUor to form BO-cuUed medical 
flohoola. Theae aohoola Imd m the first placo 
neithei resourcca nor facilitica.^ They weio 
prnnf,i rally catablialimciita for didaclic teach- 
ing of dcacriptivG anatomy and foi the inculca- 
tion of textbook knowledge of medieino, 
aurgoiy,_ and obatotrica They had originally 
no hospital conneclions whalflocver. In tiino 
wi etched diageotinR rooina, carelessly conducted 
by biiay praotitioncra, were added, and clinical 
instruction was improved by llic exhibition of 
an occasional n alien t from the dispenaary. 

A step in atlvanco waa taken when the group 
of men conBLituling the mciHcal school imp- 

[ iciiccl to bo tho stair of a ho^jpital 'rhenc men 
md. it la true, litLlr mtercat in cducaliouj but it 
paid them to teacii, bccauBC,iii the first plaecj 
they received the fees of their abudents, and in 
tlio second place thcii ntudcnls sent tlicm 
frequonb conaultationa aflor tlioy engaged in 
rncticc Tho hospital coiinccLion led to tlio 
uildmg of amphitheivtoTa in proxiimly to lUo 
warda and bo tlio occasional oxhibiLion of 
patioiilB in thorn; but the teaching waa for 
i/ho moab part of didactic dnnacLijr, und the 
Btndent wa^ without any cSVeelive emUaet with 
diacD. 80 . Tho aohoola wem thus uo thing more 
than inonoy-inakiug ventures umes trained by 
the law- A school that began in October would 
grndufttG a clasa tho next spiing. No educa- 
tional rcquircmonb waa made for cn trail co, 
Any applicant who could pay Jus fees wns 
accepted Aa state boards were not in oxiat- 
oncQj the school diploma was ilaelf a license 
to praoticQ A atiiJent for whom a majoi-ity of 
tho profesaora voted pnaaed. Educating medi- 
cal fitiidenta Lhiis became bo profitable a buai- 
ncsB that ehaira in medical echoola bccaitic val- 
uable pieces of property and were freely traded 
ill. Eirat and last, the United tSlatca and 
Canada have in a little luoro than a century 
produced 457 medical acIiooIb. Of these about 
i'30 still BTirvivD Illinois has pioihiccd 30, 
Miaaoui'i 42, New York State 43, Indmiia 27. 
Pennsylvania 20, Tcnncasco 18. Tlio city of 
Gmcinnriti brought forth 20, the oily of Louis- 
ville 11, 

Against these domoralUiwg coiuUlions pro- 
tests wore raised bom lime to time, but litllo 
progress waii made until the early elgliLica Sinoo 
that (lay the course of study haa been grad- 
ually longbliencd until it is now everywhere 
four years, though a year may still vary from 
six to nine months Tho course of study hna 
alao been generally, though not miivcrsnlly, 


graded Almost without PKccpfclon American 
incdienl ache u] a all furnish somo clinical teach- 
ing, though os yet rml}'’ n few are adccjuaLoly 
ecpiippud ill UiiB l'oan(‘t't. Mora progreea has 
been iimdo on the ialiornliiry eide, and it ia 
almost nnwctuhUy cuncedLMl ihnl iho proapec- 
Livc Hludcnt of medicine should posscas some 
defiiuLe pielimiimry goiioinl cducslitm. The 
moat ImportunL single event in the leconatruc- 
lion of Aincrienii medical cdiicatirm wns tho 
cHliihlisUnnMit m 18 ti;i ^jf the Jolina llopkius 
Medical Seliool, eulinnco to whieli was limiLcd 
to hold(‘is of a Imcliolor's degree. 

In iDferencw La their eiiUancc reqiiiromenta 
the medical selioohs of the United KtaLra and 
Canada now fall into Llneo diviaiona. The first 
include tlio, sc llmt loquiic Lwo or more years 
of college work for cuLinneo, the second thoBO 
that deiiiaud actual graduation from a lour- 
yoar high schoul or AIh aiJproMmalc equivalent, 
the third tluis(; tliat ask litUe or nothing inoro 
than tho rudiments of a common school educa- 
tion. perhaps not all [>r that 
About twenty iuHlUnlioiiH belong to the first 
class, all of timin uiiiveisiLy doparLmonls sup- 
ported and adiiiiin.Hteied ns actual iiarts of 
their lespccliYO uinversUieH. — 

Uiiiverhdy nf (’nlifornlii UnhrrHity of Ni'lirnskii 

Univcrriitv (»f ( 'Iiii'iiao 'Uiii verity of Korlli Da- 

Cijluiuhin UiiivrrfliLy kolu 

f.'iirricll UlliverHiLy UnivL'rfllly of Vonuayl- 

lIixTviwd VIWM'Tmy vtmin 

UiilviTHily nf Induipui Uiihtraity of Poulh Da- 

Uulvi’rtiiiy of Iowa ^ k()lri 

JdliiiN lIoiikJnH Uiiivoraily SynruBO Uiiivorfllly 
UnJvi rally of Kimnioi Umveraliy of Uiok 

Ia'IrvuI HUnfdttl Junkw WnUu Vorvat C’ellrua 
Uinv('rflily Wriilern IlcHorvo Unlvcr- 

IJiiivtTBily nf MlrliiKnn Hily 

UniveraiLy of Mmiicuolft Ynlo UnJvcTHlly 
UnivcraiLy of Miaaourl 

Something like fifty medical Hchoolfl constitute 
the second division Grertt divOisiLy exists 
ill the quality of the HtudenL body of Uicbo 
iustituliona Tlie regents' certificates in New 
York, stale board anporvlsion in Michigan, 
control of admission to thcii medical depart- 
ments by Llic acadcinic nuLlionlio.H of some iini- 
vcraUics insure a fairly capable and homogene- 
ous onrollniQnt in boiuc medical schools. 
Othern — aoino of lliem uinveiaity dcparhineiitfl, 
Bomc of iheiii firopiicLary iiiHiitu Lions — arc 
qiiito Inx in tho inLcrpieUlicm of what con- 
BlilnlPB a bigh achoul rdunUion. Tho teadoT 
must be warned that tlic ns.Hei lions of the 
Bchool calalogues and tho rciinueincnta of tho 
Btatc boaidH cannot in genond bo rolled on. 
Careful invcH Li gallon mono can dcL ermine 
wKcLher ivu iuBLiLulimv LhiiL rcvireacuLB il&clf 
as on a high school baals ically cnforcca its 
alleged Blaudard. The thud division contains 
Bohoola that arc praclicaily wiLliont Any ade- 
quate entrance standard at all While these 
Bchoola am moat numerous in the Soutl), they 
arc to bo found in almost all other Bcclions ol 
the country. 
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In tlioir external nspeot tlie ournciila oE 
Amci'ican medical eclioola follow a certain 
general type. Tlic firab and Bccoud yeavB arc 
devoted to the laboratory branchcH and the 
third and rourtli to the clinical branchca. The 
laboratory bianchca nve developed on Honic- 
thing like the German model in the aohoola 
jncliulccl ill tho fnat diviHion above mnitioned, 
ThcflC iiiafcitutioiia Jiavo nb least four aepaiato 
laboratoiieaj — aii atomy, pliyaiology, and blo- 
chemiafcryi pharmacology, pathology, and bac- 
teriology. Hygiene is more or less piomincnl, 
especially at aomo of tlie state uni vciai lies, 
In aomo achoola increasing fftcUilica nvo ollcicd 
ill all branchca for both teaohuig and rcacarch. 
Most of the iuatltutioaa hcio in qucBbioTi offer 
the entire iiictlicnl course, but a few of them 
offer the laboratory bianchea in one place, 
the clinical in another^ — an nnangcmeiib 
greatly Lo be deplored, eiuco both sides aiilTcr 
eeiiously when isolated fiom one nnotliei, 
SiK of theao achoola are fiO'called half achoola. 
offering only the work of tlio liiab and Hecoiiu 
years- This nri'angcmcnb iiwolvca pci haps no 
Bcrioua diiricuity, na ftiv aa the teaching of 
anatomy and physiology is opnoorned, but un- 
less, (Ls at Oxfoid and Gambildge, a email hos- 
pital is at hand, pathology must be taught 
from museum apcoimona, moclcla, and iiiicio- 
scoplo mounts, all of which have aciious limita- 
tions, The Bcliools of tho second division move 
within naiTDwer limits. Most of them live on 
fees Tho best of them develop highly a 
department or two. T)io other (Icpnrtmciita 
arc ncccsBailly restricted The quiilit:^ of tho 
btudent holly llhevjvao impoata ImlUllowa. 
Proper laboratory couisca arc impossible to 
boya whoao preUininaTy education ia dofeotive. 
Tho best of tho American medical schools on a 
high school basis endeavor, by careful selection 
of sLudentd and cxtraoidinary pains in teaching 
thorn, to make tho moat of their situation. 
Less infcolli gently concluotcd institutions, con- 
tent to operate ou a lower plane, arc commci dally 
cffeebivo. Not a few are finnldy mercenary. 

Theic yet lemains for our coiisidcrntioii tho 
third dl vision; namely, schoels pracUcally 
Without any oiitranco ictiuirementa whatso- 
ever, The condLtiaiis which prevail lu theao 
institutions are altogether scandalous. It ia 
indeed stre tolling terms to apeak of laboratory 
teaching in connectiqu with them at nil. 
Schools of this dcserip Lion mav be found in tho 
Soutli without a dollar's worth of apparatus of 
any description whntBocvcr, In others the 
so-called laDorafcoricfl prove to be dirty and dis- 
orderly rooms practically without equipment. 
SoiTiQ of them have no disBoding rooms worthy 
the name. At otliora tho dissecting loom is 
filthy beyoiul dcBcrintioU, Almost all luako 
a pietciiSG to teach clicmistiy, bub achoola can 
be found in which not even a complete set of 
rei^Gnts is at hand for tho entire^ olnsa 
In respect to facilities for teaching the clinical 
branches, conditions in America are even less 


saLiafaotory than wo have found tlicm to be on 
the laboratoiy side. In order to teach clinicDl 
medicinoj aurgeiy, and obstetrics, a jiicdicrl 
school requires adequate hospitals pioperly 
C(\inpped with labor afcouca lu charge of phy- 
fliciana and surgeona selected by tho medical 
school on the basis of their fitness to tench and 
investigate. Tlicbo fundamental icqiiisiteS aie 
met by very few of the medical schools in the 
United States and Canada The Umversi ty of 
Mioliigan, the Johns Hopkins hledical School, 
and the University of PcnnB3dvnuia arc tlio 
most piomiiicnt examples of medical schools 
which mo in comploto control of hospilnis of 
fair size, that of tho Johns Hopkins Medical 
Sclwql Imvmg been leccnily iwereased by the 
addition of certain prcvioualy missing clinics , 
Of the three institutions named, however, only 
llio Johns Hopkins Medical School has freely 
selected its clinical tcnchcis from otlier insti- 
tutions. A few oLhci medical departments 
might be mcniioucd winch aie closely nffilintcd 
Avith certain hospitals, enjoying considernblo 
influonce in the selection of tho hospital staff 
which thereupon bccoinea their own medieal 
faculty. 

More iscncually, oven those schools which 
under existing conditions aic regarded ns pqs- 
Bcsaing fairly satisfactory cluneal facilities 
have practically no voice in the appointment 
of tho hospital physiciims and surge oiia Avlio 
arc their clinical teachers. In order to get 
leaching facilities at nil medical schools have 
found it necessary lo appoint to profcssorsbipa 
individuals who happen aheady to possess 
hoapAtaV aUtt wppoiwimwta Th^Ba wdvAd- 
uals aio laroly interested in teaching for its 
own sake, and still leas commonly devoted to 
research. Teaching is with them a aide issue 
to wliich they give n certain amount of time 
and cncigy, not so much because any inune- 
diato rcniuncialioii is attached tlicicto as Lc- 
cauHc it leads to consultation businesa in the 
future. To make matteia still Avqiac, hospital 
appoinfcmenta in America rarely involve con- 
tinuous service Amoiica has devised tho 
BO-caUed routing Bystem under which physi- 
ciana and siugeons serve their hospitals for 
tcriTia varying from two to four months, at tlio 
conclusion of which period a jigay staff comes on 
duty. In order, thereforo, to enjoy teaching 
facilities throughout the year the medical 
aoliools arc inquired to appoint to profossor- 
sliipa all the succcfisrul inouinbents of a hospital 
service, or. more commonly still, to piece to- 
geLlicr facilities acquired in different hospitrilB, 
These hospital apnointinenta are made for 
personal o\ political, yarcly for profeBaional or 
aciontifio, reasons. The fact that they lue 
unpaid and diacoiitinuouB la of itself fatal to 
serious endeavor, It need not^ BUrpriae us, 
then, to learn that American hospitals arc pro- 
vided, as a rule, with no facilities for resenich. 
IVith few exceptions their Inboratmies are 
limited to routine. The pathological deparU 
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mctit ia a dead houao, and ofloii not even 
that. 

Even under fluch circumgtancos tlio ninoimt 
ol mil tori nl tVinl la avadaWo fur insUwelion w 
almoat invariably bcloiv wlmt id risRurdod as 
flatiafactory in Cii'ont Jiiilniii on LlieCnnii- 
nont The bosl of Aiurricnii lUcdiriil scluitila 
conlrolfl only n f(nv hun(lit'<I IkmIh. A very liu'jjo 
prop 01 lion of Hiobd that arc fairly well 
litivc access only to houuj lOO nr IfiO 1 >c<Ih 
P roper faciliLics in in fee Lions diseased and 
ahsilubrica aic iLliiioab ncvei fuund 
In all scDliona of the cmiiUry Hehoold enn hUU 
bck found that, are yrraetically wiUvovil luispiUil 
coniicctiona of nny hind >YlMilHijrv(fi’ In 
MasaftcliudcLls, New York, Caliroiiiin, Illinois, 
Misslsflippl, Nebraska, Ou*p;on, and ollii'i 
BLatcd, ingtitutioiH willi no, or alniostiio, clin- 
ical connections aLiU confer the dcRieo of M.l). 

Mcblioda of teaching ineiheine and surgery 
inuat under these circumstances vary Rieally. 
Ill Lhe Jobna llopkiiis Medical Hcliool ii liigbly 
aiiceessriil effort Ima been luadn Lo coiiibinc the 
begb iiQiutfl of the En^liah and (ieuuan lueLlioda 
Geijiuin iinivoi.sily ideals and the NiirUhIi 
cleikship and drcsieiship have been uiuLed to 
form a liigbly eflcctivo pedtigoRic iiieLlioil, 
Following the HiiccL'sfi fill cxpcriinenL tlieic made, 
Lho Englmli clerkship has been intioihicod by 
othor schools, whenever indeed lios]»iliil inan- 
agei'S have been willing Lo leecivo dLiidoiitd on 
an inlnnaln fooling in their wards Les^s 
favorably situated schools have had to lely 
on ainphibliealcr dejiioiidtralioiiSj ie.ioinblii)g 
tlic (leinonutrativo clinics given m Germany 
The iiifciior infjbiLutioiiH cling b didactic text- 
book inalnieliun 

Tho coab of medical oducalion in tho United 
States varies greatly, U has long been alleged 
that the Irfciior medical sohools aro main Lai nod 
for the benefit of poor boya who could not ollicr- 
wiflc pvooure a piofesamnal cducaliou. TUo 
Iiollowncas of this preLciisc is exposed by the 
faeb that a four-year medical education in I lie 
feeblcsb sohoola of Cliicago, Philadiilplna, or 
llalLimorc costa in tiiiLion foes and board about 
S 15 QQ, for which aum a tiUulcut could Iiyu 
ye M'S of college work in a state iiiiiveisity fol- 
lowed by four yeais in ihg medical denar Linen t. 

All ehartered medical sclioolfl in tnc United 
States and Canada have the light Lo confei tho 
degree of M,D , but Lliia degree does iioL caviy 
with lb 111 America, na it does in Great IhiLiun 
the right to praeLiee Tho abiisc.s in medical 
eduealioii led diJTerenl stales lo create boaids 
for the examination of those applying for Llic 
licc*nsn to piactico. The powers given to lUcso 
borlics vary from sLaLc to state. In goneriil, 
tlie sLaLc boards have tho right to rctiiso nu 
oxmmnalion ^ Vo sludenVa coming from low- 
grade cdiicaLionnl catablifllimcnta, bub thus far 
this power has not been vigorously uLiUzcd, 
In add! Lion, state bon ids arc commonly author- 
ized to refuse to recognize a medical education 
wlucU has not been preceded by an adequate 


giuiorul education; but ns Lo Llim also the slate 
boarrlfi have been very slow to assert their 
powers The real secioL of the failuio of tlio 
atiiLe bnavds, however, lo eliuduale inemupc- 
teiiL iiiHlituLioiiH m tiaeeahU' to the nlinost 
iiniverHid ('mphjvnmiit of written eKniunialionsi 
The only Hint of heeiiHiiig Li‘aL that will supprpsa 
seliorda uitlniuL lulefniale lahoralory and clin- 
ical faeil\Ur4 is a piarlu'ul eMUninaUoii muih ns 
ohlaiijH m fireat Ibitam niul in Gcininiiy. 
PioriJ'iidoi'H of fmtblc modieal schools liavc long 
biiici* found out that they eun effectively meet 
the hIiUc boiiul tests by ihilling their stiideuLs 
ill the vailoUH eoiu pends that luwe been pic- 
parcil With a view to meet the eMgenciea of Lhc 
Btate boaid e\aiiniiationH In eoiiarqueiiec of 
uiiiveiHid laws forbidding teachers of medicine 
lo l)(? mcnilnufi of these boaidfi, the cxnmina- 
tioiiH m <piesiioii^ aie cuuducLed by men vho 
have no touch with eihieatioa niid arc conse- 
finpntly often decidedly iinsiiitablc. The pnr- 
licipation of teachers anil the iiitioduction of 
the niaeticjil oxaiijinalion would go far lo nbaist 
ill the relialiiUtiUiou of all luerlical educalion 
ill America, 

Medical Sects — No special pioviHioii is 
nude in I'iiirope for Hcclariaii education iii 
incdieimi, Every inlciuling piaotilionrr is 
KUiuiicd to conform lo Lho law. He mush 
meet the rcqiiireiueiiLa aa lo ineliininary cdii- 
eiUioii. He musL follow llie regular couise of 
mcdit'id iiislrucLion, and iie musV pawfl l\ic 
ic(|uiniU! exauiiiiutions, Having done ho, he 
iH flee to call hiinself iiny kind of doctor that 
he eliooHos Aa a multei of fact, it is found 
iliat, having eoiTi)>lted with the iihuhI reciuiie- 
mnila^ only a negligibio fraction prefer a 
aecliiriun dcNi gnat ion, 

Very difTeient is lho aitufttion in the United 
States in this re.Hpect Theie me in the United 
StftLeH Honic thirty aectariaii inaliLu Lions, about 
a dozen of them homeopuUuc, half a doven 
ccleetjc, and Llin leat oHleoiialliic. Those 
ficlioula liave low eiitriincc leiiuironients, poor 
laboiatory facihtieH, mid ill most without excep- 
tion feeble clinical fueilitieH. In general, the 
eclectic and the oHteopathic achoulfi me luvne 
wretclmcl than lho iKniieoimtliic. Foi the 
benefit of tlu'gc institii lions separate Blato 
boaula arc at times oieatcd, and their giadiiatca 
mo enabled to enter tin? praeliuc of mcclicino 
on catfiei leruiH than arc u\i\)Ued to the giacl- 
ualcH of legiilar aehools, DcHpiLo the fact limb 
the laws deal with Lliem favoralily, flcotarlan 
schools aie on the decline. 

PoBtgriiduato Insiructiou, — Tho rapid prog- 
less of uictlieiuc in VeceiiL ycaiH uuikefl it ail- 
vifjiiblu fui men onguged in practice to make 
sonic syHteioatic rITort to keep in loucli with 
rccciil deveiopiiionl irmn linm to lime Tins 
lus led to the nisLitulioii of poatgi'iuUinlc in- 
struction ill almoat all parks of the Avcrld. 
In Gcmaiiy postgraduate instruction lakes 
ono nf aovcral foriiis, TJiu so-ealled Conti nl 
ComTn'ttcc fov poBlgiadualo medicai education, 
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oslab^ialiccl in 1900, ovganizcs IocLiud and 
laboiiitory coiiiflca in all the lending German 
01 ties nniuitilly Theaa arc meant for the 
heuclit of pvaGLltianora who cannot leave home 
in Older to engago in atiicly elsewhere. TIio 
local eoiirao'J are fiec of charge and are con- 
ducted paitly by local phyaioiaiifl, partly by 
IcQfcuicis fiom obhci towns. The coursca vary 
in cimiactpr Sometimes Ruccesaive woclJv 
addresses on difTcicnfc topics are given by dif- 
ferent lecturers; again wcelily clinics may bo 
held: again practical coiiiscs nro instituted, 
reqiiliiog two or tliieo hours weekly and Ian ting 
two or thicc months. In the univerflity towns 
the uidveisity instructors often offer contin- 
uation coiiraea four weeks in Icn/rLh, dealing 
with ftU the newer topics likely bo interest the 
practitioner. At IColn and Dlisscldorf iicnd- 
cmie.s of practical medicine have been created, 
though they have thus far amounted to little 
moic than tlie local establishments previously 
dcsurihcrl. In addition to these more or leas 
01 gani zed opp oi Uiiiitieg , po sLgi aduivle w ork can 
be procured in every Clcnnan and AvisUmn 
univcraifcy. Many conrscs arc announced in 
the catalogues, but not iiirrcciueutly ptacti- 
tioner.“i, native and foreign, comoinc to request 
particular courses, arrangements foi whicJi can 
always be easily niadc Little special piovision 
for tliia sort of graduate study is made in Great 
Britain or France, though visitors nio always 
wclcoTnc to tlie clinics in both countries In 
Pans especially bhr rounds of wen-known phy- 
sicians are daily followed tlirouglioub the year 
by bhronga of vL^itoia. In London a Post- 
graduate Association hag been foimed which 
sells a composition ticket ndinitLing to all 
clinics, clinical lectiiro.s, opcintioiia, and autop- 
sies of the constituent hospitals.^ The most 
active scats of pDstgiaduute tiniiiing in Eiip- 
Imid arc the schools of tiopical mcdioinc in 
Lw Cl pool and London 

In America the postgraduate scliool may be 
characterized aa a comnensatory adjustment. 
It IS an elToit to mend \l machino that was 
predestined to break down The more con- 
scientious and intelligent men brained m the 
Amciican medical scliools above described 
wcie bound to become aware of their unfitness 
for the 1 capon sibilUioa cf medical practice 
The poatgiaduate school was therefore cslab- 
liahcct to do what the medical school had failed 
to accomplish Tliirtoon such iiibtitutinns 
exist in the United 8 bates, of whirh those in 
New York and Philadelpnia coinmaiid good 
teacliing hospitals Their instruction is iininc- 
(hatcly piiictK'al iii charactc'r, and has little to 
offer the well trained undergraduate studonl, 
wlio will do better to ream L to a univcisity 
foi sucli additional opportunity as he wishes. 
It acema not improbable that the improvement 
of medical education in America may cut the 
ground out from under the postgiadiiale school 
oa il has been here developed 
Medical Education of Women — Access to 


the medical faculty on the same terms enjoyed 
by men was granted to women by the Swiss 
umversitie‘5 in 1376, The constituent states of 
the Gorman Empire one by one adopted the 
flame policy. Women have been admitted to 
the medical faculty of the Prussian iiniveisilios 
on the Bama teiins na men since 1908. The 
number of women students of medicine in 
Germany is, however, still small (241 in the 
summer acmciter of 1910), the reason being that 
secondary school facilities have not yet been 
provided in sufficient alnmdanco In Great 
Britain a medical school for women was estab- 
lished in London in 1874, — the London School 
of Medicine for Women, through which 
nearly ono thousand students liavc passed since 
its opening Tlie other hospital schools of 
London exclude women 0/ the provincial 
universities Durhnm, Manclicstci, Liverpool, 
Birmiiighamj Leeds, and Bristol arc coeduca- 
tional, aa arc Aberdeen and Dundee in Scot- 
land. Edinburgh examines, but does nob 
teach, women Btudents of medicine Glasgow 
Icnchea them in n separate establishment In 
tlie United States both women's medical schools 
and cocducftlioutvl medical achoola exist. TKe\ e 
were in 1909, 91 medical schools ndmitling 
both men and women, three admitting women 
alone. Of 921 women atudcntfi iu that yeni 
752 attended coeducational institutions; 169 
attended women's medical schools 
Medical Education of the Negro — The 
medical education of tlie negro is, particularly 
in the southern pnrt of the United States, a 
matter of urgent iniportance The lelations of 
the two laces arc such that both suffer in point 
of health if eithci is neglected, A considerable 
supply of well traiued negio physicians needs, 
thercfoio, bo be piocured. For this purpose 
tliero exist now in the United States six medical 
schools foi negroes, but of these six only two — 
one at Howard Univevsily, Washington, D C , 
the other Meliarry Medical College at Nash- 
ville — arc in position to give a fair tiaimng in 
medicine A. F 

For existing conditions in medical education 
in othei countries, see the articles on education 
ill the respective couiitiiea; eg Belgium, 
Education in; Netiiehlands, Education in; 
etc 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS 
— Mtulic’al jnsprclioii m an oxlHihion nf ilai 
acUviUt's of the Biihhiil in wMrh Ihr rihirutni 
niul Lho ]Phyni(>inn ^inii hands to iiiPSin* hir nn'Ji 
cliihl hiirh romlilioiiN of hcalih and uiulily 


an Wih ia’Hl ciuihh* liiiii in laKi* fnll iu1viijjIuh<' 
of Uif* fipp pduL'aLjoJi oflrn-il hy I In- Sluir Iih 
objrrL in to iinpiovr firtdlh roiuliihpiis oniriiiK 
Hcliool cliiIdjTiij Hiiff'niiard llinn from ilmniHi*, 

nnd randiT lhani In'idtliliT, liniipiiT, inid 1111110 

yiit*U'<iua. iL w fnumh'tl ww w nu nf \\\v 

iiiliiimtp rohilioiiHliij) lictwoi'ii llm pliyhiiuil 
and nnnuul I'oiidUinriH of Ihi' idnldii'ii an<) ihi* 
cmisninoni dopcndnu’c of (ulunuloli nn lii'jiUli 
condilinti^j. iSy.slcniH nf inrdiiMl iiiafmrlhia 
liavfi IjQcn in oxiHlrncc for Hoinf I'luliiy j oara, 
ImL It ia during LIkj past fiuiutor nf n nniUir) 
tliaL Us rapul and warld-widc Hpread \mn liikoii 


plana It ih iifiiv a inrxvonirjU, national In 
hroiih, in innsl nf thi- iinpnrmiil conntnea of 
Uin ivnrld If iH round in all of the coiUmnnta 
mi‘l llu* nxU ni nf Ms deiHnpnu'iU in diflprciu 
rniiiilrii'H i«, in Hninn ineaHiirc, proporlionnte Lo 
llieir rdijratiniiril eii]iglilriiiii(‘iU 
SlnUis in Diaefonl ConaUleB.— Francu.-- 
Tlin firhL nork hifiiiH In liave hern dour m 
Fraiirn, whi n I hi' law nf IhHll and Uio Itoyal 
tlrdinniwi' kif lSd7 ehuTKnl arhoid anlliorUics 
with dll' (hjt> nf iprnvidiiig fur thf* Hamtjiry 
rMTiililinn nf ai’hnul pminana and miiiotvisiiii 
llii’ Inalth nf r^rlinipl (‘hildn'tn A few ycara 
liiiiT, III ISJJ and iMd, dirnia \srrc ino- 
iiMilifaii il rliri'etiuo; lUui nvi ry pnUlio Hch&ol 
hlioiild hr ngiilarly liy a pliyfiirinii. 

Dr'^jiiti' lln-r riirly hrginniiigf^, gpiuiiiic nicd- 
iraf in the iinahTii hpusp of llie 

(pTin, i>;iH not Ipr'gini in Lraiipp until 1870, M’licn 
the work nrgaiii/i'il Hi PaiKH Fiulil yrarg 
latiT iiinliral and HiinUiin iimpprlion were 
iiiikIp nhli^iiLnry in all I rriidi Hi’ho<pi«, puhlio 
uiidprnuln 

Nl ilip rin frill limp, iiipilical hiH]j(’Clion in 
Paris h eiirrn d on h^ a corps nf iJJO tcliool 
phv^innn-p, who j-idvchul l>y Cfonprlilno 
p\aiiiiiialiniiH, riiid racli of ulinin liUH Buper- 
MHion <i\<T lint iiiiih' iliiui 10(10 cliildron. At 
Ir/isl Iwii-rpurh nmni)i ihifr doclora viMt cncli 
MdinnI and tnakp ciiri'fijl I'xaiiiinatiouH of LIig 
MH iilaiv I'liiifliliiiiis nf tlip prPiiUK’H, giving 
^|ll'p'lrtl uiii'iilipin In lighiiiig, vpnti]iUi(iii,cipaiili- 
jjp'fs, and wnlPT MippI}. After lids, n vitiU 
hi inudi' Vn piidv idit‘»'<rnniii, imd the chihlrcn ate 
hrln’ii'il who appuiT to need H|M|rial aLlcnlion 
Aflcr this gpiirial iiisprclinn, iiirlividliid cx> 
Jiinliialjniis nf phdilrpii are conducted in ilia 
iiiHiM'Piipr'/i piivalr rnoiii Tlirct* pIosich of 
rduldrpu un* rsaiuiiiPil, lirnt, tluifip vvlium tlw 
rlnclor has ^udri'lr'il as apprMirillg LO nct(l 
sjMTifil ultPiilinii, Hirniid, IIiipsp rcfcrrrd to 
liini hv the inndnia inidinnhlcrH; and, third, 
lliiihr who have rplunicd to Hcluiol nfLcr nli- 
fi'jici* frniii iiiikiiown causp. J'^nch cliild I 9 
givpii II ilioioiigli phy^ijral cxaniirialion dur- 
ing the lirni iiioidliH of hclinol lifo, and a 
coiiiph'tp' rpi nrd nf Ihr ip.huUs is pntiTcd on An 
lndi\idnal nu'ord hIippI, which followa the cliild 
llirongli Ins huhsi’ipiciil hpIiooI career. Mcas- 
wrnnPiiH of iu ighl and vYciglU are iwftdis every 
M\ noinllm, and nUprcxI nn Ihcso ahects, tO' 
gpilipr t^iih rpciprdH of illachfes and the roBulU 
of jdn^'Msd cxaiiiiioilioiis ParciilH arc in- 
fiiniiiil of nil} dpfpids ni diNciihcs diHcovcrcd, 
and iirgi'd to icuixuliul In'utnicnt. In 

tliP' otlipr pjiii's nf Fruni'i’ iJip hyalPiiiH followed 
arc Imihi'iI oil ilinlof PiiriH, hut iiri* in gpnrral ]e^ 
thoriuiuh, und in tlu' Huudlpr idwi'PH are luobUy 
ri'kiinii'il (n incuhiJri'H fill' llip pn^vculioii of 
cniilaRiniih iliscaM'H 

(tiiiiuiuy — Dresden licfjan work in 1807, 
^slit'll \iHiiiii tests Were lOhlilulcd. IVankfort- 
on-the-Midu npiiouited ft «ehool doctor in 
ISSK, and ihe examide wiuj rajudly followed 
hy other t un s Wieshadcn flooii developed ft 
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nlflii tlmt wns widely copied and hr came ft modol of Educulion, is "to aociire for cyeiy child 
for the work LlirouRliout thn cm|)ir0 Thu nomal or defeetivo, conditiona of hoaltli com- 
nroccdiiro followed by Uio Hchool doclor on his pAliblc with that full nnd clTcctivc dovelopincnt 
moiUhiy visits to eacli Hcliool closely lesomhles of its orpanic functions, its apocinl senses, and 
that already deseribed folio weil iii Paris its mental powoig, which constitutes true cdu- 

Gciicral iiinpi’CtionH of pK'iniHOH and elassioonia cation," 

aro firat nxmU), followed by nnlivnlual eximiliiii- Although London hegan medicftl inanecLion 
tions of selected piipila. lOaeh child is given in England by the Appointment of a school 
ft physical oxaminaLlnn hefoKj hrsl cnLei'ing physician in 1801, the movement wag only spo- 
flcliool, and Hiilwefuicnt ones in the wecond, radic in its dcveloiiineiit up to tlio passage of 
foiirLh, sixth, and eighth years of school lifa the nob of 1007, making it imiveispl and com- 

A rccoi cl sheet is kept foi each child, ftiul parents pulsory The iletailfl of organization are in 

arc notified of the i (‘suits of the exaininaLioiis the mam left in the imnda of the local authon- 

Tlicre iS wide vaimtion in tho thoioughiicss lies, although some inimniiini requiremGrts 
of medical inspection in dilTcrcnt parts of Llio arc hid down by tho Memorandum of the Board 
empire Tlioioughly oiganized systems under of Education, These provisions include the 
slate regulation exist only in .Saxe-Mciningen physical examination of each child at the time 
and lIc^sc-Da^mstadt, where eveiy flcliool of its entrance to a public elementary achool, 

both public and private, in the country as well and at least three fluba(*quent examinations, 

asinthe city, iHpiovidcil with a state-appointed The first of these takes plflco during the third 
dontor In obliei atates, tho school doctors are year of school life, or about the seventh year of 
appointed liy and work iiivler the muniripal ago; the second during the sixth year of school 
Matfislrat^ the local hoard of edneatioii, oi the life, or about the tenth year of age; and the 
board of licalbh In 1008 Home -100 towns and third at the tunc tho child is about to leave 
cities had systoniH of modi cal ncIiooI iimpoclioii, Hchool and go to work 

employing about 100(1 physicians TInec plaus School luiiaca were first employed in England, 
of employing and ramuneraliiig Lheso achool wheio their work in London dates back as far 
doctors arc common Undcr^ the fiiat, tho as 1887. Tho first scliool nurses, in the newer 

physician la (‘iiiployrd on full time, and is paid acceptance of the term, were appointed in 1001 

aanlary ranRinf5fi(iinSI7fil) toS27fiOpor nniuiiii, by the London Scliool Board, and their cm- 
and 1ms the light lo a imimioii UndPi* iho ployincnt is iioay becoming general in other 

second plan, a salaiy of froin Si SO to S250 a cillcs 

year i.s paid for prut- time florv icon, and the work Other CountTies — In Norway, the move- 
is iiBually CftiTinl on in adiUlioii to other public incut has progi’CHScd steadily since 1886, when 
iicalLh H(M vices, foi which aepmate payment la aoino localities auppoifccd regular school phy- 
mndo The third plan w to pay on n pel ea pi In aicians. Pciznissivo regulations weie passed 
bnaiH according to the minibor of childioii in 1880, and two years latei obligatory ones 
inspected, aiul the scale of payment ranges woio adopted. Sweden is probably the coun- 

froni six cents Lo fifteen cents per child jiei year, try whore the term " scliool physician " was 

tho averuRO being about twelve ceiih. Pay- first employed in ita modern aciiBe As far 

incut IS also somotimeH made at Ihn rate of back aa JS08, medical officers were attached 

sixty cents to one dollar foi each class oxamined. to tlic slaff of each lar^o school, Thoii duties 
As yet them Aic only a few sohool nnise-s in and spheres of activity have been gieatly 
Germany, ClmrloLLcnburg and Stuttgart being extended, beginning first with tho higliei, 
fclio only cities wliicli (*mploy Lhoin Other ami flinco 1895 including the primary schools, 
movements, however, cloacly allied Lo medical Denmark has no icgular system of medical 
inspection, sucli a.^ school feeding (q v ) and inapeclioii, nor any legislation directly pro- 
tlie provision of special clnaace for exceptional viding for it. There is, however, a certain 
children, have iiiado notable progress. (Sec ainounb of work earned on in tho elementary 
EiuJ CATION in ) and secondary schools of the laigcr towns and 

t7rcn; Britnin — The medical inspection of cities Austria was the first country to enact 
scliQols and scholars is cairird on under tho cfTcctivo legielation covering inspection in 
1 ) 10 vision of the EdueaLKiii Act of 1907, which elomeiitnry schools. This waa done^ through 
IS TTiandatoiy in iLh nalnre and ftpplie.s to tho tho ministerial dcfirco of 1873, providing for 
schools of England and Wales. InScollaiid it tho regular employment of aoliool physicians 
is earned on iindc'r Llm ICdiicaLinii Aot of 1908, In Hungary, the act of 1886 cstabliglicd the 

wlilch went iiUo foi'ce at the beginning of J009, office of school physician. In Switzerland, the 
and conferred on Hohool boaids powpi.s iiocc.Haary inedicnl oxaminaticn of children is rccom- 
foi a uiiivoisfil aysLom of inedicid iiispoclion mended by the Federal goveinmcnt, bub not 
III Ireland compiilrtoiy medical inspection docs enforced. Nevertheless aome thirteen cantons 
nob exist Such aa H can led on, is mainly carry out the recoiaineiidod inajicotion, and in 
performed by the school inspectors of the some cities very thorough work is done b 3 r the 
National Board, who arc not medical men. school doctors. Russia has made provision 
The object of medical inspection in Gient Brit- for mcdicol inspection since 1871, but with the 
ain, aa stated in tho Memorandum of tho Board oxooption of u few cases it has not extenaed 
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bayoud lUc HPciuiflary fuul liif'lipr hcIiuhN In 
Dul^nviA or^iumcij work dnira from ItlOl, 
wbilc lu Iloamauin. nde^iuaLc LeglHUUniii Iiuh 
o:(iatc(i BincQ 1800. 

Ii\ Bcl^^um, uu'dicrtl luaiiPPlloii ii Lbo rulo iii 
llic more iinpoiUiit immiciiiaULiPH, tiiid 
Is croLlUed svilU PshibliHUiuK lirsL ay atom 
of incclicul iunpoclioii^ in Lhr full luodnri bpiimo 
of tbii icnnj ii\ wbru arbmd phyHunvna 
Wore ii]i|}oinlcd wim iiiHjMTlrfl nU'li Hrlund tlirre 
thne-j li montli Pront Us Ineoivlnm Uip wyslriu 
was reinftrkahly Hiierr.H^fiil, nnd \v/in roiMPd in 
oUicr Bdftian nhps nnd hi'ivimI ns n mM for 
ByalrmB in iSiviUrrlnnd. tSoino of Llir nirlirst 
work of BChool dciiLinlH nnd ocnbslH wm dono 
in JJiiisflolH. 

A number of niniiiLrifs m Aimnncn. niU^ido 
fcho United Blairs, liavn inoro or lofis ysvW 
developed flyfltcinH of niedieid inspunlnm. In 
CanntJn, MoiiLrciil l>ei?nii wiirk m 10(10, wlieii 
fifty school pliysieinTiH wine uiipoinlnl, ’rhis 
wns followed hy work uiidurLiiKen in llidifiix 
and Ynncoiivcr in IDO? .Some work n hemi; 
done III [dl of the provinces, and tiiiTr Ih lef'H’ 
la 1 1 on ])rovidinfr for its exiHlrnee in (hilurio, 
Maiiilolxi, and Alberta Medicnl liiHpiTlinii 
in AIc\icu dates rjoin 1800, wlieu (lie DoinirL* 
inont of iMcilicallnapuclioiiniidSeliool Ifyfrjeno 
was orsanued niidor llio DirecLoi-Ceinn'al of 
Elomeiitaiy InslnicUon, ami a few doelorH 
were Appointed. »Smc!e that time lline liiivo 
hcon iinineroiiH reoi'^rani^aliuim, iind a coiiHlnnt 
cxtmiaion of Uio ayalein, iialil it ih now voiy 
CDinplelo nnd notably enieient in Uu* eily of 
Mexico and ita anburba, Tlio work Iiiih apreiid 
imlil It is fully mgiiiu?icd in Uu’ alaUi of CIil- 
luialum, and partly so in ClimimjuuLu nnd San 
Lilia PoLo-if. 

In .SouLli America, (lie yVi’i^ontino Ileiniblie 
and (‘Idle both iiejrau mrdieul iiiNpecliuii of 
schools in 1888, and in both rejiuldieH tlm 
ftyrttcins arc vci/ tlmvoUKlily dcvelnpeiL Tlie 
woik 111 Aiisludin, TaHrmuiia, and N(*\v Zealand 
diiLes from lOGG, and inedudoa uot only pie- 
voiitivo moaaiirca, but imicli Heienlirio stiiily 
of tUo leauUa of the examimillons Thn 
lenders tlio loports from these sliiLes unusunlly 
valuable. In Japan, medical uuipcctiou has 
been compiilaoiy and univeraal aiiice IHUH. 
Only Bmall towns ami country dibliiclB arc 
OJccmptcd. In Cairo, ERypl, the fiist school 
pUyanilau wbb appointed in 1H82, and Um Bys- 
tem lina been continued over uinco. 

I/iutfirl iSflntcs — Uoslou v/i\b the first city 
in the United Slates to cstubliHli a ref^iilar 
eystcui of medical mspoDtnm Thia war in Iho 
year IHOl, and camo ns n rcsiiU of a HCMies of 
iipidcmic'3 amonR iho nchool children. New 
York pity followed in LSD?, when \M achool 
physfoiauB \Yevc appointed ChicaKo and Vhil- 
adclpliia began woik in 1805 and IHOH, lospec- 
tWely. In nil of thrio inntanccs medical 
iuBpcction had in its inception the sole object 
of reducing the number of cases of coiitngioufl 
(lisoages among bho pupils. 


broiii the greater eilieii, tlu‘ muvi'innit 
rapidly spread to llie Hinallcr oiich, tlic first 
wlep 111 iniiHt euaen lieing taken by a Un-al minheid 
Hiiriet^^ oflcTiriK to ciirry on voluiiLerr work for 
IV liuuLed time to dcmoiiaUato iU deHimhibty 



lliiiiug the year IGUMUU an OKteiiHlvc 

Hliidy iiiulerlnken hy the lliii^seH Sage Poll ii da- 
tum, amt eu wring Ui;fH eitiew, iiiehuliiig ueaily 
tIO per cent of the iniiniei]iAli(ies huviiig regu- 
liuly orgiuii’/vd Hyrttenm iif puhlid Kehimin \iu3ct 
H iipeiiiiteiulontH, ohoueil tliiit in -l-UJ eiljes 
there weve byntenni of inedii'id iiiHpectlon in 
foiTe. In other wokIh, legiilnrly orgniiizcd 
iiyutem^ of medicnl Insju'clmu cnmiliUitc an 



Modlenl [mmiiiiqIIoii Luwii In JDll 

linVloK JiinncliUory litwH, InlJlnrk; 

TliQiri liitclimiicrnilMlVO liiwd, in croM liALclij 
'rLu«c i\u Uvmb, lu u\iU{iiQ. 

iutcgrid fralnro ()f the hohool syMlciutt in 13 ncr 
cent of tlio (JitieH of the United ,SlaLcfl. Tho 
nrpeedinR oh art ropresentB graplncally the lUim- 
b(M’ of cities liaving flysLoina of medical inspect 
lion cnoli year siiico l 80 d, and sIiowb how tho 
RrowUi of the movement has boon at Arst 
slow and glad u a], and, in the last low yoaia, 
iiicrcnaiiigiy I'npid. IL prcaciUa tho facta for 
I 
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tliG 411 cities, from which it was possihlc 
to accwrc uirormation aa to the claLc of bcgiii- 
iiinR medical inancctioo. 

The tabulated returns of the study above 
referred to show that the adoption of medical 
iiiapcction of schools has been inoio general 
in the cities of Ilia Nortli Atlantic and Western 
than in kho CenUal and Southern Btales In 
the Noi til Atlantic states 68 per cent of the cUics 
Jiave systems of medical inapcclion, in tlio 
South Atlantic group 31 pei cent, in the South 
Central states 36 per cent, in the North Cen- 
tral division only 20 per cent, and in the 
Western stales 67 por Gent. In compiling 
tlioac (lata llio states have been grouped by 
divisions according to the standard adopted 
by the Bureau of the United States Census 
Medical inspection as now earned on in 
Amen can achoois may be dWideil into three 
classes of work The first is inspection for the 
detection of eases of contagious disease, Tho 
second consists of exaniiimtiona condiiolcd by 
the teachers tliomBclvcs to dctcofc defective 
vision and healing. The third comprises com- 
plete physiaal cxaininatlona of blio ])iipils to 
detect physical defects and organic diseases 
Inspection for the Detection of Contagious 
Disease. — Where thcro is any sort of medical 
iaspcction it is nearly invariably true tliat in- 
apcction for the detection of contagioua tha- 
enses is included as ono of the most iinportanb 
items Indeed, thcro aio many eitica wlicio 
this is tho only work canied on, Its objccti 
is primarily the protection of the community, 
and because of this tlio work is often conducted 
by physicians of the boaid of licnlLh. In moat 
cities the inspectors call daily at the aclioola 
to which they arc assigned and examine such 
pupils as are referred to them by the tcaohora 
and principals. These pupils include all \v\\o 
have ic turned to achool after being absent on 
account of illness oi fioni unkno^vn cauaee as 
well as those who are in school and suspected of 
fludering fiom some infectioufl or contagions 
aliment In most cities examinations are made 
for the following diseases. Soarlefc fever, 
diphtheria, measles, smallpox, chicken pox, 
tonsilitis, pediculosis, liiigworm, impetigo 
contagiosa, tiachoma, and other transmis- 
sible diseases of the skin, scalp, and oyc. 
Tuberculosis, when thought to be fai enough 
advanced to be a menaco to public health, is 
generally reported to the oliiof medical inspcotor 
before excluding tho pupil from school. (Fov 
further discussion, see CoNTAaioua Diakaheb , 
IN1''ECTI01J3 Diseahes ) 

Wlion children are excluded, biiof but fluf- 
ftoient ronson therefor is wntlen on an oxoluaion 
oaid, which is sent to the paicnts, Ono copy 
is filed witJi tho sohool authorities, and one with 
the board of health. School physicians arc foi- 
bidden to make any suggestions as to treat- 
ment and manngoment of the pupils who aie 
flick, This rule is nearly universal, and is 
made imperativo. 


Vision and Hearing Tests. — The policy 
□f legislators and school admiiuatratoia in 
arranging to have testa for sight and healing 
conducted by achool tcaohora themselves lallior 
than by specialists has oecnaioned many expres- 
sions of aurpiisc and no little criticiani, This 
policy, however, has rcnchcd its present wide 
dcvciopmcnl on the rccommcndationa of special- 
ists themselves who deem that such testa are 
wliolly within the capacity of tho teachci, It 
is their opinion bhnt ohiidren are subjected to 
leas norvoufi stiain when tested by their teachers 
than when tested by atrangcia, and, thorefore, 
exhibit themselves in a more natural way. It is 
always the intention, however, whci ever this pol- 
icy is followed, to have BCientific examinations 
made by specialists in eases where defects are 
appaiently revealed by tho teachers* teats. 

Work of this sort hns greatly increased sinco 
tho action of tho stale legislature of Massa- 
chusetts in lOOG in passing a medical inspection 
law containing mandatory provisions by which 
vision and hearing teats are conducted by the 
tenolieis. Dining the hearings on the Medical 
Inspection Dill a mass of evidence was pre- 
sented by experts bearing upon tho question 
of the fcnaihiliby of such teats (For further 
discussion aec Eau, section on Testa of Hear- 
ing, and Eye, accLion on Teals of Vision ) 
Physical ExammationB. — Mumcipal and 
educational authorities in America have very 
generally realized that the theory on whicli 
physical oxainiuatioiis are conducted rests on n 
dilferenb foundation from that underlying ined- 
ionl inspection for contagious diseases, Histor- 
ically, physical exaininationa have usually fol- 
lowed, ana almost nevor preceded, tho inception of 
inspections for the detection of contagious disease. 
The latter is primarily a protective measure, and 
looks mainly to the present safeguarding of the 
flominunity, The former aims at securing the 
physical soundness and strength of the Individ- 
uai, and looks fai into the future It has been 
brought into being by aucccasive results of a 
long flcrica of studies which have shown that 
there are many physical defects which are 
common among children and have an impor- 
tant bearing on their present health and futuie 
development, niid may be easily remedied or 
modihed, if they arc discovered early enough 
Moreover, these studies have demonstrated that 
without a system of medical inspection only a small 
minority of these defocta me discoveicd by teach- 
ora or known to them, to tho parents, or to the 
childien themselves 

The following is a copy of the lecoid card 
which is in iiao m New Yoric City to recoid the 
Tcaulta of the indivUlunl jiUysical cxamLnationa 
of |jupila. By rofciring to the headings under 
which the entries are mndo wo may see what 
the defects are whicli the school phyaiciang 
search for and record if discovered The list 
for New York City is nob very different from 
the list commonly employed in othei parts of 
tho country. It may be regarded as typical. 
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rllYSICAL HECOllD, NEW YOUIC OITV 

Nftino — — 

Dorn 

NiiljonnVly of Fnllirt MoiUcr 

Kumbcr in I’nmdj'i AiluUi.^. ^’luMrcn 

Number ol Illrlli lliilor> nf Mtnili ^ 

flcBTlcl I'cvrr liijibllirrJn ririiwui - 

PncumoBlft .Orippio — 

DnLa of iBl ICuftriilnnllun - 

fn f^uhoul , - “ 


1 School ye i^r 

a, 'i'jTm I , • 

a. CJnsy 

4 Uc\«nrlnniton9 

6 nwrww d\wiTiff Itim 

fl rjalii of pliiflicul tMnm[nDllans 

7 UcfecLiYU vlfljiin 
R IJelcctwo bcMime 

0 DofeclKc nninl brcalliing 
10 UypcrlropJjiPtl luMBih 
U Tutcfc'd«\.e lyn\pU twidoa 

12 Pulmonary cIhoabo 

13 Cardinc diaeaso > 

U, CUofeA 

IS OftliQpn<l[a ilrfccl , 

10 Malimirllion 
17 ricfecLiVo LreLli . 

IB llcfuolivn nolnlu 

10 Tlrr^lil 

20 Wulubl. 

21 Mcntallly , . 

22 LllTcrL . . 

23 I'roliolcnoy 


1 

I I 2 


Z 

I 1 I 


3 clc< 

'll 


TIiq most pxlciiNivc rcaults yot spciircd in Uic 
United ^Utca a« 3 lo tlic pliyuioAl eoiidilioim of 
school cliiklrcji ni'c thoao from Ljio cxamiimlioiiH 
coiuluotcd by the bonrd of honlth in New Yoik 
City. The lesiilh for the ye/ir lOOfl; as pub- 
lialicdm tlio Ite})oil of the City SupiTiiUemlont 
of Soliools for tlml year, are as follows ■ — 



Tot n. 

I*i neCKTAOH 

Numhor of cUiitlrcA pv 



fiminrrJ 

252,961 

100 

Fouiiil Lu havn no (Icfcolu . 

ns.oin 

20 

ro\mil lo ho dcict'UvQ 

1 

7*1 

Found to bo suAerlng from , 

MjdnoLrfllnQ < ... 

8,051 

a.2 

Clioreft . , , 

821 

' .3 

A 

TuDcrcuUr lyrnpli noclca 

0D7 

Cat J-iftft diae^pps , , . 

L.QQi 

A 

Pulinniiuiy (Iirl’ihl's 

073 

a 

SIcIji (liRoascu , , . , 

d,ll5 

1.0 

Orthopcihu drfcclB , . , 

1.728 

7 

Defect of vifliori . , 

20.221 

lo.d 

Dnfeot of iicikrinB , 

2,287 

0 

ii.a 

Dofect of Tiupial hroiUliluR 

an, ODD 

Ddicot of pnlrtlo . 

BD7 


Uftfccl of UiplU . . 

lafi.lCO 

D'JC 

llypertronlilcd tonaila . 

*M,H8D 

17 H 

Dclectlvo monUhly 

001 

a 


The School Nurse. — The school luirflo ia 
now conskloreci to bo one of the moat neccaaary 
adjunota of the bettor developed syatoma of 


nipflieal ms pec Lien, The total iiuiuha em- 
ployed 111 Amerienn ritk'S at Die begminng of 
the yeiu' ItlU ih dlfi»of which :i75, or 00 per 
cent, are in the North Atlantic and Noitli Cen- 
tral Si a tea 

The firat reRiilnr omploympiil of Iramct! 
niiraca in connection with the work of medical 
exaniiTiiitioii wan Ijcgnii in New York City in 
Deeciiilier, lliOi?, Mlicn a corpa of mirara wna 
eatublifihed at ii Niilnry of HcvOTily-hvo dollara 
per iiioJiLh eai'li Siine that lime oxnmoiiCQ 
lirii ])n>ved, ^^Hl^e^^ully m Die Inigeat citlcA, tlmt 
the eiiipkiymeiiL of conipeleiit tichuul huraea \h 
ahnoflt a iieceaaitv Tim iiiirara njo eijpccially 
valuable in reducing tlie iiuiiibor of cxcliisiona 
of elubli'cn from hcIiouI on nccouiit of minor 
illm-Hiea Many of tlieae wlirn properly treated 
by Die nurap in d(i not prevent the regular 

iittenduiioc of the philtl. Tlie trained mirso 
greatly enlianceH the HUcceaH of the work of 
tlic Hchool phy'«i('iiin in iTniU()Viii|:i; tho lienlLli 
of the aehool eliiklreii iSlic aids tho scliool 
leacluM' in cletecthig the first aigiia of npproncli- 
ing illncHs. Hlie sees to It that all excluded 
ensoH aie placed uiulei' trralniont as scon ns 
be, flo tliat there ih tlio least poaslhlc loas 
of Lime from aeliool and mteifeioncc with edu- 
calum. She treat h those (mihc.h which would for 
variouH rensonH receive iio altenlion at their 
homes 1^1 10 iihsislH Die soliool jihyHleinii in Iho 
clciical work of I'eeoi’ding Die reaullfl of the 
phVHjcal exainiiiatimiH which he con ducts. 

fn many cases it ia also found feasible Lo 
employ the mil Hes dm iiig the mnninoi nioiUlis, 
when Lhero is no Helwml, in work directed to 
the h’Bscinng of the gieul iimrlahty rale among 
iiifantH from flunimer diaiThen, due nininly 
to improper carp and feeding Again, she 
aids materially in the antl-tuberciilosifl cnin- 
paign. About a (luavler of Ihe cilioH having 
any sort of medical iii.s]ieclmn employ school 
miraes, luul the uvunl)rr in iuci easing rapidly! 
To sum lip the caae for tlio school luirsc: she 
iB the mstuictur of pments, juipila, IcacherB, 
and all iiiombei’H of tlie family in the prin- 
ciples! and pvaeticeH of hygiene She \b b 
most cfllelent link IjcLweeii tlie flcliool and the 
home 

Dental Inspection — Iiicicaaing nttcnbion is 
heiug given to ihe inapt* euim of ch\ldrcn|B 
tenth in American hcIiooIs, and the work is 
being more and tnoui couiixuiuly Oiuvied on as a 
brancli of medical iiifi pen Lion in a aeini-indc- 
pendeul way (tloc Tnu'i’ii, C'auB of a.m0nq 
School Cjiildukn.) 

Sumniary of CoudUlona in Dio United Statea. 
llefcieiice has been inado to the sLiuly of Liio 
gtalua of luodicul iuspocLion whieli iiickdcci 
00 Jjcr cent of tlui ciLioh of the United H tales 
having acliool aysteme organized under super- 
inteiulcnts of schoola ami which Inought to- 
gether the data as to the HlaUis of tho move- 
ment in tlio spring of 1011, Tho following is a 
bllof flommAfy of coiiditiona na rcvenlcrl by that 
study. 
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Kouulii 

l*i,U Ct-NP 

Citiea from whicli ruUirna wero 
emiittl . 

llRvInE fiyelciiiB of mcdfral m- 
BpOctjOJl 1 . • ■ 

103 a 

100 

4‘13 

43 

IlfivinR iiHiJPcLIoii for the doLre- 
lloii of corUnKinim duonscij . 

m 

3D 

IffivinR viHioji n»(l lii'iiriuM IrslH 
by tpiipIiopB ’ ‘ 
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gyatoma ndminititorrd hy lionrda of rdiicA- 
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Syalcjns admin 1st prpil by boarilH of lirnUli 
Number of acliool phyaiciaiia eiiiplpycd 

100 

MID 

Number of acbnol iiurscfl cmidoycd 

415 


Admmislrnlion — There am hvo atandRrd 
types of adiiiiiustration, Hmt under the Hom’d 
of HealbJi and that midor the Htmid of Educa- 
tion. In llio early daya of iiiodicnl inspection 

E r^clicaUy aU lUe sywlema wove admimstcred 
y local honids of health, but in leccnt ycaia 
the tide has turned the other way, until at the 
prcaont Lime about one qiiartei of the cities 
have Byatemfl an dor their hoaida of health, and 
in tile leinaiuing thico quartera the hoard of 
education is the controlling body Accouling 
to the best American piaclice there should bo 
one medical uispcctoi and one luirsc for each 
21)1)0 pupils in cities wiierc the iiiiraG mid pliy- 
aidaii arc employed on full time and tlio 
schools are so large and ao closo togotlicr na to 
rciliicc to a minimum the time apenb in 
Cuom one Imildinp; to another Theao ligurea 
must be radically altered for rural diatricts 
Salaneft — Piofcsaor William Osier is oi ed- 
ited with flaying with regoid to tlie work of 
medical insncctioii in England, "If we aic to 
have school inspection let U3 have good men 
to do the woik, and let us pay them well. It 
will demand a special blaming and a cfiTchil 
tcohniquc.'' It la certainly to bo regretted 
tliftb bliLS point of view liaa not been more gen- 
erally taken in Aincricn,. In this country the 
lliiaiicial romiincrntion of school plo^sicians and 
school nurscfl ifl alinoflt invaiiably inadequate. 
The aalnric.'i paid raiigo from nothing io SiOOO 
per annum, In many localitioa the local 
medical nssociation conducts medical inspcotion 
for a year or two without cost to the city in older 
to domoiiatrntc its value Tina rcauUa in the 
tabulated returns showing that in a coiiflidei- 
abJe number of cities the dootora and nurses 
leucivc no pay at all for their 8c\ vices. It may 
aho he a factor in bringing about the extremely 


low salaries that arc received after logular pay- 
ment IS given. The following table is made up 
from the study of condi lions in 103S ciUcs, and 
shows the mimbor of locnlilios in which tlio 
salarios of doctoia and luirsos fnll within the 
sal ary limits named in each group. That is 
to aay, the first line shows that there are 
seventy -five cities in winch the doctors donate 
their aci vices and twenty-one in which the 
school nurses do the same The second liae 
iiulicatca that there arc forty'Seven citioa in 
which the aalarica paid to the doctors are bc- 
twccii 31 and $100 per annum, 



No OF Cities 
vnnno 
Doerona Re- 
oEiTF Suatit 
Inoigatlo 

No or Cities 
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IGQ 1-2600 
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— 
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a 

— 

Pees accoriliiiB to aervico 

10 
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The table shows that tliero arc more citica 

E aying their school physician at the rate of 
e tween $100 and $200 per year than there are 
paying salniies el any other nmonrit On the 
oLher hand, the average salary is somowhnt 
higher Lliaii this If computed on the basis of 
the table and without taking into account the 
number of doctors employed in each indiyidiial 
city, the average salaiy would fall within the 
group receiving from 3201 to 3300 pel annum. 
Ill a similar way the flccond column of the 
table shows that there ftie more cities paying 
theii school nuisca From $701 to $300 per niiiium 
than there are paying any other salary, bub the 
average &alnry would be about $700 per year. 
Of couiao the sum of $200 per annum is given 
in Tclutn for only a part of the school docboia' 
time Never tholcas it has come to be icgnided 
ns a soinowhat standard rate of remuneration 
for school physicians all over America. There 
are eases where so little work is required that 
this amount may be consideied adequate, but 
undoubtedly in most cases it repreaenta an 
undue degree oi Bacrihee on the part ol iho 
school phyaician 

Cost and Tune, — The per capita cost of 
medical inspection for anlarieg alone langcs 
from about one-half of one cent foi vision and 
hearing cxamiiutions conducted by teacliCTS 
to about 31-^25 for complete physical examina- 
tions in a few localltica. These cxbremesj 
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JioiYCVcr, do not nfc nil reiirraorit nvoruRO condi- 
m general Ihe I’vvpilti coal iiC 
inapGctioii in Amcricn nLiigcii from ten lo fifty 
confca pop jviinnm, It acpinn Lo be a fair gciiernb 
i^ation to any that incdjca| jiispcoLioii for Llio 
dctoctioii of coiitngioufl (liHcnsea can ho ade- 
quately performed at an niinual cost <d aboiil 
ilftcon centa per capita, while phymral rxaini- 
nutionH aimiiarly performed and nicluding the 
inapcction for the detccLioii of coiiiimiiiiraldo 
diaoaac coat about fifty ccuta. rbyHiciil exuiu- 
iuaUoaa for the detccliou of aon-contagioun 
physical dcfcota can bo iimdo by an expcriciiocd 
acliool pliyaiciaii in about twelve In fifleen 
minuter per child Vision and hearing ti'.sla 
atone domand from three to live iiiinuloH per 
child Syatonia of inodionl ina|iection which 
mcUulo careful plvyeical exaiulaationa of all 
children coat the moat and arc by far the inoHt 
valuable From a aocinl and econoinir point 
of view they arc by far Lhp cliP/ipcat in the hoLtcr 
sense of the ward, aa they arc the moat fni' 
reaching, both in their iinincdialc and indirect 
reaulta, Permanent efiicimicy requires skilled 
workers, careful admimblTalion, and nilrqimle 
rcmuiioralion. 

Legal Proyiaioiifl in Me United Staten ^ Tlio 
first state law providing for the medical insjiec- 
tlon of flohool children appears to have been 
pasaccl by Coniieolicut in 180D. It did not 


provide for ihe eoniploLe sort of inspection 
i\ow earned ou in luauy eilies nuil slaica. biib 
only for Ihe tcHtiiig of cyefilRht by icQclicra 
every three years Complete medical inapccr 
lion with exaiiiiiintioriH for tlie detection of 
idiysieal defeclfl was first jirovidod for by atalo 
eiiaelmont in llie periiiiHsive law of New Jeracy 
pasHi'd ill lt)0;i 'riilH was followed by the 
mundaloiy law of Manfiaelni sells in lObO, which 
has been several times amended and lias served 
as the basis fm a uiajnuty of the hlUs which 
have since been preneiiLed in other staiQ Icgla- 
latmes At the present time (June, lOU) 
heveii sLales have fiiaiidalory laws, ten Jiavo per- 
niissive ones, ami in two states iiiid the Dialrict 
of Cohniiina medical insiieelioii is enrried on 
under reguliilioiis |)roiiiiilgntcd by the boards 
of lieaUh and haviuR the force of law. Tim 
imip on jmgo 1S4 shows grnnlucally which 
stales have maiidatniy laws, wiiicli permiaaivo 
ones, and iii which states there aro no laws at 
all 

The ])nst five years have fiiriiislied a large 
1)0(13'; of expel ieiice under varying coiidi Lions 
in widely Beparaled localities The lessons of 
this exporienee enu he read in the Hiiljatanlial 
nRii'eiueut of a luaiorU}' of thn laws in anvcral 
fliiheiiL fen till es Tins in gi ii]diienlly shown by 
the following labular presenlalioii of the princi- 
pal features of the diflei eiit laws and icgulaliona. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF ST\TE LAWS ANU RFXRTLATIONH PROVlUtNO FOE 
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On fovo: pointa there ia anbatanlml agrccincnt. fourth are respenlively the pliicing in the haiuU 

The first is that the adminiatralioii of the jiro- of bcIiouI physicians the ins peel ion of coiita- 

viaions of tlio law la placed in tlio hands of the gious diacaaca, the physical cxaminationa, and 

Bohool nuthoritiGS Tho Bocond, third, and tho inGpectiou of teachers, jaiiitora, and build- 
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ing9 In six caaca Llio provision ia mado for 
beating of vision and licaniig by the tcaclicra. 

L 1\ A 

ReforoncoB — 

CoUNBliti W. 8 /Fcallii and Medical Inapeelion of 
dchaol Chxidfcn fPJulmli'lplim, ID12.) 

EnB^nnil, lioiml ol EuuDalMm, Apnunl JlE]Kirl 0/ lAo 
Chief Medical Ofjiect (London 0 

GuiitOK, h II. I nod AyiiKh, L. P. Medic^dlmptclion 
d/*ScAoo2s. (No'V York, lOOa.) 

Ilofl AiiTii, A. II. M cdical [napechon of SehttpU. (Lou- 
ilont 1000 ) 

KbeiTNACk, T. N. Medical A’xrjrriuioliou of tSdiooh and 
Sclioltin Compilnlioii tjf uriiolcB on Lho dillDruab 
dlviBiQiiii q( worn, and tlio dlftlUH of lUo inoveuiout 
III difforcia coiunricH Hi'flL Knicrnl anrvoy of ilio 
enlira field. (LondoOi 1010.) 

MAaittiHZiBi VJ L , ivnil M^Tinavr. EnwiM. TAc Mwl- 
ical Impcclion of i^chool Chldron, Tho most 
tueben^ive and IhorouRli IroAliac. /rcclinlcul nvUicr 
Llian popular. (Glasgow and Ediiiburflli, lOOV) 
Huascll Sago Poimdatlon A/cdioaI Impcction Lepia- 
/□lion (Summary of legal hLuIuh hi UiuLcd SlnUa 
in IDll.) 

What Amcrirnu Cifica aro Doing for tho IlcnUh of 
ScIiaoE C/iiIdrcii, (Summary nf nondillouH In 1032 
Anioncan ntiM, 1011 1 (Now York ) 

Stbybnh, E. M. Medical fiupcroiaion in j^cAooIj. A 
fiiaUhand deapnpUuu of tko v/orkmeB ol W\v> Byatem 
In Pivo counlrlcB (London, 1010.) 


MEDULLA. —9co Nehvouh System, 

MEGALOMANIA. — Tlih ih u aymptom iii 
vnrioua inciitiii diHC'ases wliicli Ih hidicalivc of 
a feeling of woll-boing Tho individual bc- 
lloves lie is capable of dnijig inoiu than uaiial, 
and of ten moro than lie is cnpaldo of doing. 
Associated with it thoio arc iwunlly dclusioiifl 
oi greab weallh nnd Biipcrimlurni powers, 
aoimflUmcs of diviiiity, and oeci\aun\ally IWh 
doveloiya npini n basis of dopreanon, The 
symploin IS found in mania {g.u ), in piircsiB 
(g.y). and iu deincuUcv pimix (g.v.). It is typi- 
cal el paranoiaj biil we now knew Hint paranoia 
iH the larnsL of mental diaeaaea. Thifl 
feeling of well-bcinR in probalijy to bo associiiLed 
with the day dreiiiniiig and feeling of power 
nnd wealth of cliildroii, and tlicsc ideas of 
cliildicn very likely are based upon the aaino 
sort of mental processes as those of tlic in- 
sane »S. I. P. 

See Mania 

MEIEUOTTO, JOHANN HEINRICH LUD- 
WIG (17‘12-lSOO) — (lennuii Hoholui* nnd lec- 
tor of tho JoachniiHtnl (lynmnsuiiii at ller- 
liii. Hd strongly supported tJie aUiLude of 
Pinlcud the Client (r/.u ) on uecmnlary edn ca- 
tion, While ho recognised tlio iinpossilnlity 
oC LGiiGliing Latiu m a npoken language, al- 
tliciigii Liitin and (Ireek wmi slill Hulijcals 
studied by all pupils, he did not neglect (ior- 
man guiiiuimr lunl litemLure, liiHloiy and geog- 
raphy. Home at ten Lion wa.s paid to mat lie- 
inatiGi, hut none to model 11 languages. Ho 
hccftino a member of the Academy, of tlio Su- 
premo Council of Schools, and of the CoiiGistory 
of Berlin lie wrote many works on classical 
aubiccta, among them being JilajiueTs and Cus- 


to?na of the Romans nt different Periods of the 
Rojiuhlic (177S-1770), De educatiane et an^li- 
tuiione qitam M, T Cicero in erudiendo filw 
Marco secutim est (1784) | Grauimahci e&t 
aliquul nescire (I7fi5); De ’piaecifnns Roma- 

II or mil audoribm ac priimm de Tacih monbm 
(1700); Do Salluslii morihts (17D3). 

RalBrencoS' — 

AHoerncine deutscho Dioarnplde. 

ScjiMiD, K A. Oeachtahle der Br^Uhvni?, Vol. V, Pt. 1. 

(aUvUgatt, 1001 ) 

MEIKLEJOHN, JOHN MILLER DOW 
(1830-1902) — Prolcgaor of Education at St 
Aiidrowa Uiiiversity, Scotland He was tlio 
eon of a private sclioolmnatcr in Edinburgh, 
nnd after being educated by him he entered 
the Univciaity of EdinbUTgU On graduating 
lie taught for aoveml ycaia in achoola near 
Mnnclie.stcr nnd London. He contributed fre- 
quently to tlic press, and in 1804 was war cor- 
rCKpondeiit in tho Damsh-Gorman War, In 
1874 ho was naaiatant commissi oner on the 
Endowed School Commisaion, and m 1576 was 
appointed to one of the first chairs of education 

III Gicat liriulii. Couiuled BimiiUancouely at 
Ediiilnirgh and at, Andrews under the Sell 
Ecliicalioiinl Trust. In this poaltiou Professor 
Mejldcjolm showed a high conception of Jiia 
duties and of the diflicultics before him in view 
of the fact that Llici’c were scarcely any text- 
books at all oil the subject in England, The 
problem of education lio conceived to be how 
to train a cliilcl to healthy activity, to self- 
lielp, to a hnrnionioua developmcnb of its powers 
of body and mind ** lie was opposed to the dry 
mechanical metlioda which provaiicd in the 
schools of his day, and one of his chief coiitribu- 
liouB waa a bcvLcs of school textbooks which 
hud emphasis on a rich con tent, Among thcBc 
may ho meiitioucd: BneJ Ih^lori} of ike Eng- 
lish Language and Ijiteralure^ BtUisK Empire, 

Geography ^ Rcso^^rces^ Landimys and Water- 
xoags', New Geography on Ike Comparative 
Method ^ English Language, its Grammar, 
History , and Lileralure, English Readers, 
lie also translated KaiU'a Knitk der lemen 
Veinunjl, and wrote a memoir on A 71 Old 
Editcatioual /i!^/ormcr, Dr. Andrew Bell His 
coiiccpliGii of the function of a professor of 
cdufalioii is well stated in liis inaugural nd- 
drrs^ 111 1870 (see Barnard, Am. Joa\T. of Ed,, 
Vol. XXVIII, pp. 220-224) nnd in tho Train^ 
iiifj of 'i'cnc/icrB and the Chair of Edncataan in 
iheUniver&ily of St, And}ewR (1870). 

MELANCHOLIA. — A term need to indi- 
cate (1) a flyinptoin coricsponding with a 
fcolmg of sadness 01 depression, or (2) the asso- 
ciation of a number of aymptoiiis making a 
Bpcoific type of disrnsc, (a) sirnplo mclancholiaj 
in which tlicie is the combination of dcpresBion, 
retardation, nnd a d 1 Hi culty in thinking; (b) 
the agitated depression which is made up pi 
clcpresaion with motor unrest and a difficulty m 
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lliitikiiig; and (c) mvolulion mGlfiiiclicilin, cr n 
mclaiicliolift oGCiirrinK lata in lifo. Tiic vnnonB 
ftnniB of mGinncholiftf which urn foil ml in fi 
variety of diacnsea, aro piobably only nvii^^^ora- 
tions of tho Roi'iiml feclin^'ii of eatlncafi uiul 
doprcasioii, cxagficrutcfl umlor nbnoriiiril con- 
d\Uoi\?i Luck of uuliftUvo, ainiiuoiiL HUipor, 
diiQ to general alowiiiK of moVoinojiL liizurio 
jdi'aa, ara among tlic nymptoniH. Tlio iiuli- 
vidual coiifltanfciy bliinks of mnliioilH lo oHeui»o 
the liepi'caaioii. often ending in^ Hiiicule He- 
Govuvy \3 linn ally not acGoinininied by in on I ill 
detarioralion. The firab at Luck nun ally eoiin's 
before Lbo age of twenty, and in childhood in not 
(\a BQVttro aa in laU^r liio The a^ipoarauee of 
any or of nil the HymptuniH m a child aliuuld ho 
looked on with aiiapicioii; advice projicrly 
given at Iho lime of the firat nit nek may wntd 
o(T otliora. The Bymptoina in mniple iiielan- 
cliolia are bo Biiniliir to UioBe occiiiiing iiftcr 
prolonged ivork that Limy have li(M‘a cxphiincd 
[13 faligae or cxlmiinLion phenomena ^ The 
Lrcatineufc coualats of enfoi'ced real, a luiUdiag 
up of the body, mid BometimpH iCHtrainL, aie 
ncccaaury In floinc caH's coiinideinhlc waLch- 
fnineBs is required to prevent tlio patient from 
oominilting aiiicide. 

In ngiLftted depression there is an emolioiml 
coiulilioii necompanied by lack of inlnhUion 
of movement, eg, constant innvjnR, jijekiiig 
at tho face, wringing of the hands, Ipuinig tiie 
lialr, etc This is typieiil of Lne onseri of 
(lcpre«sion which uie of snlliciont iiUeiiHily to 
need ho3])ilai Irealmrnl iind restraint Involn- 
Lion mclancliolia conics Into in life, and lias no 
odiicatloiml interest. No synipLoin in bo coni' 
moil ill meal III di senses ns is dopiession, and it 
13 not uifrcquont in physical diHCiiHOS. This 
symplnm Hhoiihl he Uin fu'st to uttiucl atten- 
tion, and should cause llic tcnclici- loHUininon 
'* first nid " assistance from the moper autlioi- 
itics in cliarge of the sdIidoI healtn W. 1. F. 

See ClIlOULAIl iNaANiTY, MANIAJ OlIHLfl- 

Hioxa; STuron. 

Reforonceo — 

Diibypons, G L Die Afelanchoho. (Jenn, 1007 ) 
KnKVU'Bun, li. PaijckiuIriB, IIWV ) 

Town, C II I^xpcnmcntnl SUidica of fh6 Inaaftc, 
(New York, lOOU ) 

WoLLF.NimiiQ, 11 Die Huporhondnc. (Vinma, 1001 ) 
ZmiiEN, Tji Psychiaine (Jk’riin, 1U02 ) 

MELANCHTHON (SCHWATITZEUD), 
PHILIP (M07'10(i()). — Tlie griMit (lerinuii re- 
former and liiiinaiiist, tliii /^m*cc/i/or frcrnianjii’, 
was boin at nretten, llioson of nn ai iiiorei, lie 
received a careful ediieatum at home, and liiu 
alilUty attrixelerl the uileicsL of lu 4 umdo 
Rcuciilm liefoi'c proceeding to the UnivciHily 
of Heidelberg he atlcrided the Latin hcIiooI at 
Ytorzheim. At the umveraily the hnmaniHt 
niovcmeiifc was nob yet firinly established, lint 
Mclanchbhon, in addition to official courses, 
devoted liiinaclf to tho new studicH (jrndu- 
ating in 1511, ho piocccdcd to the University of 


Tubingen, whore lie lomniiird for six years, 
taking his M.A. in 1514 Ilrre he studied not 
only the clus.sics, but nmllieiualics, natrononiy 
(nr better, astrology), physic «, mcdieiiuj, and 
Romiin law. In his own hall or bursa ho lec- 
tured on Vorgd and Terence, and also gave 
lec lull's tm eimiucmii* and liisLorv, lu 1518 
he was called to llie IJniveisity of Witteiiborg 
ns tiuKflici of (Jiei‘k, and ulniosl from tho firsb 
begivn U) exereiae liinl influence which wns to 
mold (lerniaii education fur nioic Limn a 
nentiiry. IIis iiiimgnral iiddreuH. Ik corrigendis 
athhticciilium stuihia, wan n (Icfcnhe of lui- 
iiiamsm aguUKsl its opponeiUd, civing in brief 
a history of ciiUuro and an attack on scholas- 
licism. Moliineliihoii in grs tlic propei organiza- 
tion of fitudii’.s baaed on grammar, dinlcclic, and 
rUetone, and inehuhng mnthnnatics, poetry, 
and oiaLoiy. Tlic chusicul laiiguiigcs Ihcm- 
sidves me of iinjiorlance as opening tlic soiirccB 
of wisdom In liis aildievs iiL, llie opening of 
the Niireinb(*rg scliool in* gives a more complete 
derinilton of his ednculioual ideas: it ia tha 
divine purpose Llmt cluldien he Iriiincd to piety 
and virtue, and only llirougli tlio HciciiccB can 
rchgmn and good la^^s iie luainiinncil; llie 
Hcienccs me a gift of Clod, hence impiety and 
jgnoriiiire go logrlhn, A Hiniilar slatrmcnb 
was uiado by ^lelaiiclillion in coiinecLioii with 
the Hcliool at .Soe.st At WiUciibei’g Mclniich- 
Lium 111 1510 bmiinv Ihu'lielorof Tlienliigy. lu 
uddifioii to Ins pulilic lecluiia, winch inn very 
Hliort tune atlraetcil studonlH froiii all sides of 
I'hu'opc, he inmnluiued u pr'ivuUi preparalory 
school III liiH lioiiic, and Umih luul an opporlu- 
inly of cluHi'ly sLiidyiiig the reiiuiienieiUs of a 
secoiidnry school. 

Afehinchllion's influence lay in hve dircc- 
Hons, fl) UH Olio of the iiinsL popular university 
leiicluu's III (leinniny he (laiiu'il a largcmimlicr 
of ymiTig schohirs who were spread over the 
pouutiY us lem'heis; ('i) \\\ vkiilulicm arlicics 
and whenever he made a viHitrilion, he made 
direet siiggesfioiiH for the erection of schools, 
beginning ^\illi the modest re<|uircmeiil3 
of Liiliii, religion, and music; (.'1) os an 
orgiinizpi of Hclmols, e g. Eiblehoii^ Magdeburg, 
Nuremberg, and Hoc.st, he c.slabhslicd a Imdl- 
lioii wliicli \\nH followed elHewhern; (4) in llic 
tnvmc way his luflueucu wns ^^xel cised ou tha 
(icriiian uni versi lira, c.g ^^a^llll^g, IfyiiigB- 
herg. .Jenn, Frankfnrt-a Leipzig, Uostock, 
lleidelbei'g; Home of lliese he helped to round, 
aniiic he leorganizcd, some enpied almost verba- 
tim the orgiini/iuion of Wiltenbeig iriadc in 
I5;]fl; (5) almost as importnnt ah the oilier 
floiiiee.'i of hiN innueiice wan ^IelanclllhoJYfl 
reiuarkabhi aidivity as an author of UxUumkB 
mid edilioiiH of elassical and llicologlani works, 
As early as IfiJfl ho edited the jibiya of TGrciico, 
hill his (iiHt i ill]! nr ban I work wan the Inafdij- 
hojjcs firKccrtj Oiamnwlica:, dealing with acci- 
dence, syntax, and ctymolfigy In 1510 ap* 
pDfired lua first work on rhetoric, Dc I^hetoiKa 
Libri tres, ibgiicd in 1520 aa Jnsiilutiouea Rhe- 
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lone®, in 1531 ns Blcmeniotum Rhelorices, 
Libn duo, nncl ngnin in 1642 imder the last 
tiblo willi nclditiona The Loci Communes^ 
1621, was the first work on evangelic nl doctrino 
based on the Epistles of St Pniil Ills Latin 
grammar, ^vhLcU appealed in 1522, attained great 
popularity nncl went ilimngli numerous edi- 
tions. Ill 1623 appeared his plea for hiimnnia- 
fcio abudics, including history, ointory, poetry, 
pio.se, vcisD, composition, and laiiRiiago, iindci 
tliQ title Encomium Eloqnejiiioi The Enchiri^ 
dion ElementoTum Puti\ ilium (1524) was a Jinnd- 
book for bcginneia giving the alphabet, a nuin- 
ber of prnyua, and cxUivcl'j from the Bible A 
aiinilai work fin begjnnora of Gieck was the 
Inalitutio puenha Liteiaium Griccarnm (1625) 

III 1530 lie piiblisliGcl a commcntniy on certain 
of Aristotle's political wri Lings, followed in 
1532 by a comiacntary on Austotle. Ho also 
collaborated in a textbook on simple mathe- 
matica U535). He had already expressed his 
infceicst in history by editing the Chrojucles 
of Canon in 1632 and 1658-1560. In 1638 ho 
published Philosophuc moialis Epitome^ an 
outline of hiB G tinea, and in 1549 the Iniiia 
DoclrifKE plujairoi Ilia collected works are 
contained in the Corpus K^ormatoruia by 
Brotaclincidci and Bindscil, Ilis iiinuonce ns a 
theologian cannot bo bcltoi expressed than by 
slating that be was tiie author of the Au^/s- 
burg Uoiifession (1530), the Brandenburg Ref- 
omaUon (163D), and the WitienbsrQ Reformation 
(1545) How great a reputation was attained 
by Molnnchfchoii is attested by the invitutiona 
nob only to other German univorsitica, bub bo 
Prance and England, Dub in spite of oppo- 
nents the Preceptor of Gciinany icinaincd at 
'Witfcenborg, devoted to the task of building up 
GBrman Protcatantiain on a solid fomidatioii of 
huiTuiniaLLc atudlea. 

ReferoncaB — 

Dounbmann, L, Melanchfhon ak Schulmann, (Mag- 
clchurg, 1B97) 

ELUNasn, G rhiUv Mclanchlhon (flodin, 1002.) 
IIixiTrcLrEn, IC rhil.pp Mclnnohthon nlfl Pracceptar 
Qcrmtvmra. In Aforviitiienfa (7erinanuc Pcciiupopica, 

Vol. VII. (llDilin, 18B0.) 

MclancAf/ionidJin Pcedagooica (Lclpsig, 1B020 
Mert/j G Das iS'c/teltyfijfiM der deiitschen lit^armalion'^ 
CHcidelborg, 1002 ) 

Node, A rlijlinp Melniiehthon, der Lehror Deutaoli- 
Innda, In AaTiiNduriDi padagouiochcr Vorlr^oe, Vol 
IX. (RUkTdd, 180G) 

EwiiAno, J W Philip jHIcla7\chthon, tho Pralcstant 
Preceptor of Oamanif. (Now York, 1BD9.) 

Sciiaff, r. Jljsloru (if the ChriAliaa C/ntrcA, vola VI 
ond VII. (Now York, IHOO ) 

SDl^^[ID, K, A (fe^chichto der EriiehunOy Vol. II, Pt. 2, 
pp. 2U0-22B, (auitisfirt, 1HQ2) 
iStumI', J. L»/c o/ JiJeJrtJicM/ion. (llomllne, Pa., 1BD7.) 
WoonwAUD, W. II, Eflucution durui/? I^o Aga of tho 
ilfinaiasalicfl (Now York, 1000.) 

MELBOURNE, UNIVERSITY OR, AUS- 
TRALIA — An inatituiion endowed and in- 
corporated by the Legislative Council of Vic- 
toria, Australia, in 1863 " to hold forth to nil 
classes and denominatiouB , encouragement 
for pursuing a regular and liberal course of 
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education TVork was begun in 1866 with 
three professoia and sixteen students and an 
pnual government endowment of £0000, miaccl 
in 190*1 to £11,000 Pioin 1883 onwards thcic 
has also been added to the nnnual ciulow- 
menb ft fluctuating sum granted by annual vote 
The government of the university is in the 
hands of a council of twenty members elected 
by the senate, which consists of all nmlc doctors 
or masters of the university. The council 
elects the chancellor and vicc-chanoclloi of 
tho umvcisity A professional boaid considcva 
all questions relating to studies and discipline, 
Thcre^ arc now the following fnculfcics: law, 
nicchciiic, engineering, arts, science, ngricidtiirc, 
veterinary science, and dentistiy There aie 
further a dopnitment of education and a uni- 
versity conscrvatoiy of music. The following 
colleges are ftflihated with the University ; 
Trinity College (Anglican), Ormond College 
(Presbyterian), Queen's College (Mctliodiat), 
and Ausbrnhan College o( Dentistry In con- 
nection with the Training College of the VicLoiia 
Education Depar linen t, couisea arc given in 
education and lead to i university diploma. 
Evening courses are given lending to the 
following diplomas education, flEvicultuie, 
nulling and mctallurgjy, and architectme A 
depaitmcnt of university extension under tho 
charge of a university extension board is also 
iiiamtninGd. Tho enrollment of students in the 
uiiivciflity in 1910 was 1130 (345 aita and edu- 
cation; 34 science, 121 law, 60 engineering; 
360 medicine; 05 dcnlistiy; 23 ngiiculturo, 
92 music; 36 vetonnary.) 

RoferencBB — 

Hoynl CommJflflIon on tlio Univewity of Kclbourno. 

rir\Ql Report (Mclbounio, 1004 ) 

Thwinq, C P. ViiwerntUa of tho '\Vo^ld^ pp 231-244, 
(Now York, 1011,) 

MELISH, JOHN (1770-1822) Author of 
achooi geographies He was educated m Scot- 
land, but came to Amciica in 1809, He pub- 
lished Univeraal School Geography and Atlas 
(1816), and books of travel on Great Dritam, 
Canada, and tho United States. W. S. >1. 

MELODY, — See Musical Tepus 

MEMORIAL COLLEGE MASON CITY, 
lA — A coeducational and military institu- 
tion, founded by the Sons of VctcrQiie, U. S. A., 
in 1900, and maintaining a college, preparatory 
floliool, military academy, normal college, com- 
mcrclftl college, bcIiqqI of oratory, college of 
miiaio, and coiiespondcnce sohool The en- 
trance I cquirfiincnts arc fifteen units. The A.D, 
andD.S, degices are conferred, 

MEMORY. — Memory may be defined ns 
the re turn to consciousness of some experience, 
together with tho awareness tliab it has been 
picacub enrlier at a dehmte time and place, 
Pour parts of the memory process need to bo 
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cliHlinguiHhcd in the tlisciiasion. THchc rfp Icnni- 
ing, retenLion, rccnll or revival, mid recognition. 
TKc orKauio basia of memory ia soiiie cliaiigc 
uidiiccd in the norvmiu ayatom in lonriiing LIluL 
i^ rcLilined in the orgftiiiam as n (IibiidhiIhjii 
toward revival and ia rcnroiiacd whoa a auitaiilo 
iacQiitivo prcaciila ituelf Tho c/iflciilifilH of 
the iiicmory process are tiio Baiiio iva tiiofle in- 
volved in Llui (ormtiCion of ttaaociatioiia ((f.i/.). 

Memory Types — All inomory may he coa- 
vcnioiiLly diviiled into roLo niui logical iiuviiory. 
In ruto mcinory the work iiiuat be done from 
the boRmnmg, whilo in logicnl ienruiiig the now 
infttopinl la connected with tho earlier ac(|uire(l 
knowledge to conBUUito r well-ordered whole* 
Rcccal invcatigatioa Ima been devoted for tho 
most part to dclennining tho lawa that control 
rote loarmiig tiiul the retention of innLcriulH 
learned by rote To make sure that there liiia 
been no earlier partial liianiing and to pet nd 
of all trace of logical IcaTnlng, the cxpeiimcnlfi 
arc oidiiiarily made with nonaeiiBC aylittblca 
made up of two coiifloimnlH and an intervening 
vowel Thcao ayllablea arc presented in Beries 
of twelve or aixteen by aomo niccliaiiical device 
biiat iiiaurcg tliafc they ahull bo Hcparaled by 
regular iiitcrvala and expo'jed fur a conblant 
time The aflctiuaay of the learmng ih tested 
both bv tho iiuinber of ropelilionQ recpiircd for 
the oiigiinil learning and by tho number of 
repotitioiifl rorpiiied for lelcariung after nn 
intoival Tlie ace ii racy nf leaiiung ninl lelen- 
liou limy also bo Lea led by delenniiiiiig tho 
number of miatakea rnadi* in aupplymg the nee- 
oiid inoinbci of a pair of sylhiblea wluui Llic firat 
of the pair is given, ami alao by men^nimg the 
Liine reipiiied to sujiply Llic Hecond meiiilier 
The first method is known n.s tho nudliod of 
rclcaining, or the an via g methodj the aecoiul iia 
the method of Hiicceasci Ihith apply Lii the 
teats of retciUion ratiier than of the oiiginul 
IcarniiiR 

Laws of Learning. — Tho rrsnlls of these 
investigations may be briefly auminaii/ed in 
laws of lefiiiung and of forgetting. The laws 
of learning are' (1) Learning la a direct func- 
tion of the niiniber of lopetitioiiH Each re|)e- 
tition increases tlic liability to retention liy tlic 
samo amount, whether the icpeiiLion be tho 
first or the RiUeth Tho repctituuiH after the 
sorioa has bcDii learned to the point when* it 
can hn aaid through witiiout iniatako aie just 
IIS cffcctivo IIS tlie eai’iici oiiea. (2) (’rijiueily 
fur learning inul foi iiiiinodialp K^leiUitUi m- 
croasDs with ago up to the attuinuieiit of ina- 
Lunby, and tlvui persiats uuciliiuiged mitil Llie 
onant of Bcuile degmienition T)ie only juati- 
rioation for tho opposed populai belief in tliab 
it is prohablc that things once Ifained in youth 
will bo re tinned more coiiipIcLely in later life. 
(3) Rhythm is an csaimtml aid to le/iruiiig. 
OuG eaimot avoid aoma rhythm, and the lumc 
pleasant and easy the rhythm the enaiei and 
quicker is the Jcaimng Syllables that belong 
to tiifl samo rhythmic unit arc more closely 


coniieelerl than Hylhildea that are ronfiguniia 
in tlie series but belong to dilTeient groupa. 
( 1 ) When n senes is hanied, iiasnemiioiiH arc 
formed not iiinely between nimigiunia mem- 
oiic*H, bill licLweeii llie lUincuiiliguoiiN iiuumineH 
of the weins The alieiiglii of IJie uaHoriiUien 
is (breelly proiimlioiiiife to tlie iieames!* of the 
nieinbei.H (o) It la eiiMp'r and ipiiekei lo 
learn a aeiiH by diMding the leneUtionfl o\er 
aevei'id days than lo make nil tin* repetiliona 
on one day The more tlie lepidilioiia arc 
divided, tlie gieatei the Kiiving Any Hcleelicm 
iiiiiHl he leiuned inid forgoLLeii He\eiid llniea, if 
it is to he peruiinieiitly letaiiied Tlie explnnu- 
lion la viroiuibly tlua tin* nhhn a^socklcs nre 
atroiigei, or nioie efTt Hive foi leiiihliiLenient 
Lhmi the newer In tlie mteival hetwecii repc- 
titioiiH file eoiinrelioii lielweeii iieivoiia eleineiila 
grows slroiigei and lliUHdoia tlie w oik of added 
rojietitioiiH ( 0 ) Wlieii u Heleihdii uf niiy ma- 
terial i« to be learned, U ih iiiine lemionnr.nl 
lo learn it by rentliiig (biough fioni beguniing 
to 011(1 eadi time than lo leuiii it by pints aiid 
liieii join tho parts togi ihei ^^]len jeained 
uLiinxa by HUvn?a, for example, llu* tiial hlaie/a 
will iiQ icpeated inoie oftcui than is nercasary 
bi'fuvo ibo biller imrls ai(* leiuned. Then, Urn, 
uiinee(*aHary assocmtioiiH an* made belweeii llic 
end of each stanza and itn lieginiiing Tlieao 
asHoeiales not merely waste lime, iinl inleifeic 
witli the correct ahsoeiatea at the nioirieiiL of 
leeall Tln^ (na* disadvriiilage (if iho metliod 
iH that one is bkely to got diseuniagcd iifbo 
llio leading lias iieen n^peiiled nevc'nd timmaiid 
to lead more slowly, sci Hint winil in guiiied m 
Ibo number of repi'lKionH innv bn lost in tiive. 
To avoid thiH it in Huggenled lliat jHuiHes should 
be made now and again at naluiai divisions, 
and then go on again from that point Tins 
ii*HtH the leinnei williout the diBii(KniiLng(\s of 
leaining by parlfl 

Rotentioii — Tlie Iuwh nf rc ten lion have nltjo 
been invi'HLigated by these iiielhodH The 
assoeiidioiiNonee foimed lend Lo di.'iapp ear more 
or IfHS gradually, and it ih iin|)ortftnt lo know 
the com HO of tiieir difJupjjonrniK'c. The laws 
that have been detei mined for tlie disappear- 
ance of iisHoeiaLions and the proee.sses Lliat aid 
and letard tln> juoee^H may lie slated in biiof 
foiui (t) Efugeitiiig goes on mpully at first, 
and then vejv slowly Meniiiunii foiiiui that 
30 per eent wuis forgoLltui Ihe liisL lioiii, 32 pei 
cent 111 IwenLy-fcnn ImuiH, fit) per eent in six 
(liiyH, SO pei r(*nt in .11) iliiVH, and 1)7 jiei cent in 
120 diiys FiirgeLting is iniieii slower for 
He use male rial than foi nous ease ayllablcs. 
hibiiuigliiuiM found that wilh jiiieti'y 7 per cent 
Win ii'tained uftei Lwi ‘illy- two years (2) 
AssoeiiLlloiiH pel Hist longer if Tio other work ia 
dono for live or six iiiiiniti's nfter learning is 
coiiiideted Other aeliviLy seeiuri to intciforc 
with the “ HeUing " nf ibe ftHhovialiuiiH that 
was referred to aliove (3) If n ayllablc has 
bc(‘n leainod in one coiiiicclioii, it is inore (lifTi- 
culb to Icam it in anoDicr coaiiecLiou than if 
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it had not been Icaincd before. One aaaocia- 
tivo connection seems to chock the formation 
of others (4) If two aasoemtea have been 
formed ivith the same HyUablCjib is moic dilfi- 
Gulb to rcinatate either than if that wcic the only 
one Doth of bheie last laws hold, only for 
nssociationa that are only paitmlly formed If 
the Tivst association is fully formed, it may help 
111 the foimation of the second 

In logical incmoiy leaiimig is qiiidtcr and 
forgctUiig is slower than in rote learning 
Hcie thu main thing is to iindcj stand, ajkI wJien 
a statement is uiulei stood it is connected with 
general principles or meaninga that have been 
developed earlier and have become so fixed 
through frequent lepelitiou that they arc never 
forgotten. Whenever a new fact is connected 
with one of these, it Lake^ on much of the per- 
manence of the meaning itself It la learned 
at once, and will be remembered for an indefi- 
mte time The course of forgetting is much 
slower than for the material Icaincd by rote. 

Recall — The laws of iccall aic the laws of 
association. What shall be recalled at any 
moment dcpeiuls upon the cue provided by the 
environment oi the tiain of thought, Llic con- 
nections that cue has made earlier, and tho 
attitude that dominates at the moment It 
should be said that lecall is very seldom of the 
paitiuulai linages that were caihcrcxpcucncecl, 
oidiimiily one recalls ineaningB One icmcm- 
bcis that ccrlniu events happened and icincm- 
beis the fact on the basis of very scheinatio 
imagery. Mcmoiy la not a mere leiiistate- 
ineiit of an eailicr process, Init la a lopicaeiUa- 
tion of the event in some other Lcrnis This 
fact that ineaning and image may bo altogether 
uni elated is very evident fioin the diffcicnce in 
mental imagery One person may remember 
everything visually, anothci in auditory or 
motor tcrina, and yet both may remcmbei the 
same event with equal completeness, 

Ilecogmtion, the assuranco that the event 
recalled or the object seen has been appreciated 
bufoic at a definite time oi place, depends upon 
the associations and movements that it arouaca 
when it presents itself Other events that wcio 
associated with it are moused, and these finally 
give it a setting in a definite time and place 
The timch and places that stand out prom- 
inently in the past, which serve as points of 
tefcrence for the other cvcnla, aic fixed through 
the froqiiejicy with which they have been 
iccallcd 

Mnemonics — Oiio problem much dia cussed 
ill coimecLioii with memory is the advantngc of 
artificial devices for improving the memory, 
One of the oldest is to connect niij'thiiig to bo 
iDCftllcd with BDinc more faminar iimtciiul. 
Thus dates may bo represented by words by 
having ceiLain consonants represent digits and 
then combining the Ictteia into woida and 
the words into sentoncca that can be readily 
remembered Other syatemH make meaning- 
less associations between two things to bo re- 


called together It must bo said of all of these 
devices that they require inoie time than the 
simpler methods ordinarily used The best 
mnemonic system is the system of knowledge 
ns developed iu the acicncos There every- 
thing is arranged in an order determined by 
long use and the best mtcUccts, It is a logical 
syatem, and for bits of knowledge that fall 
within it no better system can be devised. 
Mnemonic syetema are of value only for irra- 
tional mattci, siiclioa the numbei of days m the 
months W D. P. 

See Mnemonics 

ReforencBB — 

Eeidinoiiaub. H Uber das Gedfichlnii (Leipzig, 
IBBG) 

Epiinuasi, F Expcnmcntcllc Scitrago zur Lchro van 
Gcdllphtnifl Zcitschrijt filr Psycholooie^ 13d. 
XXXVII, pi» BG-lOa, and 161-234 
JoBT. A Die AHsozmtioiiafcaligkcib in iliro AnliUngig- 
keit von dor Verteilung dci Wicdcrhalimgcn, 
Zeitschri/t f\lr Psuchohgte, Bd XIV, pp 430 ff 
Mulleii, G E , and Filzeckrii, A isxpenmentelle 
Beitrdgo 2 ur Lchr& uom GalUcfUms (Lcipzie, 
1002d 

Myeiw, C S Textbook of Exptruncnlal Paycholoou, 
CUa Xll» Xlll. (New Vork, 1000 ) 

FiLi.HnunY, W, U. A/Zcriaoji, Ch. IX (London, 
lOOB.) 

Steffens, Lottie E\pcrimcn(Gllo Ucitrtil^o sur Lchro 
vnm bKonoiniBclicii Lernon Zedachnfl ftir Pay- 
chohgie, Dd. XXII, i»p. 321 IT 
SviiKL, A, VON liber claa /iuaammrnwirkon verschic- 
doiirr SumosEfcbictc bei Gcdiichtnifltcjatunisuii 
ZtiiachrGl Air Psucfiologie, lid UII, pp. 267 IT. 
Watt, 11 J ^J'Jie ELonomu and Travmnil of Meinory 
(New York, 1000.) 

'WiNOif, W II Truiiafcr oI ImijroYemonL in Memury, 
liriti^k Journal of Paychology, Vol. 11, pp. 284 IT 

MEMORY MAPS — Map di awing by the 
pupils, as an active mode of developing power 
to lead maps, takeq two forma (1) map copy- 
ing and (2) di awing maps from memory The 
drawing of memory maps as an exercise following 
the fiiat stages of map rending and map copy- 
ing is intended to give motive for additional 
map study. Inasmuch ns it teats the knowl- 
edge of the child ill an actual expressive test, 
tho child returns to his study with a definite 
aeiiac of defect which guides him to the facts he 
most needs to acquire The inaccuracy of all 
memory drawing, if unaccompanied and un- 
checked by much map study and copying, would 
of course lead to the fixing of false notions and 
relations Foi this reason, meinonter map 
rcpioduction by the pupils haa often been 
vigorGUsly opposed, Its weakness is appaiciit, 
Ita value hca iii its employment as a method 
of testing knowledge, prehmiuary to further 
careful study H. S. 

See GEOGUAniY, Teaciiinq op 

MEN IN EDUCATION. — See Teacheub, 
Sex op. 

MEN TEACHERS. — See TEAcnBRB, Sex 

OP 

MENJECHMUS — See Conics. 
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MENCIUS, MENGTSE, or MUNGTSE 
(371-287 D.c). — Chinoao philosopher Tumicd 
Glmo Cli'i, or Second Holy One, ftnd called hy 
Marlin the St, Piuil of Confueianirtin llo 
atiidicd under a Rrmulaoii of Coiifucius nnd be- 
gan to teach nb forty. Although he had oppor- 
tuullka of holding miportawt tit ate pnaliioim, 
IiQ prcfcncil to travel nnd expound CoJifucmii- 
iBin, Ho BceiftH lo have been more outspoken 
and fonrleaa tlian Co iifii cilia. The Inal yearn 
of hia lilQ lie apenl jn roliimneut end foimululeil 
the plviloaoplucal work which is knowii hy lim 
name. Among the moat notable of hin lenela 
were fcho beliefs that human nature is ongimdly 
good bub detonoralcs llnough evil enviroa- 
mcnls; that humnuuty nad iiglUeoufme.sa nro 
inherent iii man 'a nature; thiit goveintnoal ia 
divine, but la intended for the people's good. 

Ro/ereiiceB, — 

GiiiFfl, ir. A A Jliiiory oS C/iincati LxieraUiH, (New 
York, 1001 ) , . , 

IIdtchikhon, a II The Mind of jlifnciiii. Iroiti 
tho Oentmn of rnher. E. (London, IHHO) 

Lkiiub, J Phincat) ClauBJcj, Vo\. II, iLomioh, I80V> 
MAiirfM, W A. 1*. Lore of Cathay, (Edinburgh nnil 
LoLidou, lOQL) 

MENDEL'S LAW oi MENDELUNiSM.— 
See TIkuedity; also Atavism, CiraiucTuiua- 
TICS, Adquihep, 

MENDOTA COLLEGE, MEND OTA CITY 
ILL, — A coccUicatiouftl iuBtitulioii, foMnd''iI 
in 1S03 and maiulaining iiroparntoiy, collc- 
gmto, theologlDal, commcicinl, miiHieiil, nml 
corrcBpondcnoQ courses. AdiniaHion icrpiiiG-. 
monta are fourteen uiuLs. Tho degrees of A.H., 
D S,, and D 11, aio confened, Tlic enroll moat 
ill tho collegiate dc]Jaitmciit in 1010-1 [)U wfis 
only thirtQcii Tlio Leaching etnlT coiiflista of 
eleven moniberfl. 

MENELAUS. — See GbombtRY. 

MENINGITIS, — The brain and flpinal cord 
are incloaed by fcjircc mcinbrnncfi. or meninges, 
the pia, the [uaclmoid, aucl tho dura. Mcmn-' 
gitis is an iiiflammaLion of any one of these inem- 
brauea^ though the arachnoid Is not Bub3ect to 
innaiiiination independently of the other mem- 
bi’ftiics, while inflniiunatioii of the dura nlonc, 
exlci'Uiil ineniiiglbiq, or pacliymeiiiiiRllis, is only 
rarely cncuuntcrca, so that moiilngUis is prac- 
tically always an liinjiinmaUoii of I he pia, 
whotbor of the bmin (cerebral inciilugiLifi), 
or of tho cord (apiiuxl mcningltlah or oC both, 
IiiLornal laonjugilis, or lopLoinmimgitis, in- 
llamiuatioiv of the pm, may tako on diverao fonns, 
iiiny ariao fiom divorso causes, and may present 
dWcYSQ aymploms Tho I wo lonna of chiol 
inhovcBt are tuborculai men in gi Us nnd opidondo 
cerebrospinal meningitis, 

Tho cauflQ of tuheroular inoningltia is llio 
tubercle bacillus, and tho aiTcclion is probably 
always Bccoudary to a primary tubcreulaus 


process rlsc^vliorc in the body. The disease ia 
favored hy a Uihui'CidoviH ov hcrof-alona diiYtlicaifl 
l)y bad liygioiiic coiidiLions, mid is flometimca 
a Hcipiol of wl looping cough or luonslea The 
pioiiioniKiry Hyinjitoins iiic hcadaclic, Jistlefis- 
iiess, iiisuiiiiiin, nnd coiniUpalioir The disense 
thou brcak.s foiLli with symptoms of fever, 
VO mi ling, and a yc‘ry scvcic licfulnchc, winch 
occasions a peculiar ciiid ehaiivcUtisUc Hcvcnm 
or ery. On account of the nature of llm dis- 
inrbauco \n the bi'nin tho iliMenHo hns somc' 
times been oallcd " bnHilui iiioiiingiUs," and 
foriiiprlv " acnlr hydion'jdJJihis " or “water 
on the biain " Tim iirogimsia ih vciy iiii favor- 
able, and dontli usually uceuis within throe 
weeks Though so fatal when once developed, 
Its appcnfaiicc may often lx* wauled off, when 
suapeclcd, by a rcgiiucu of wholesoiuft food, 
wniin clothing, and lest. 

The Beverai rnnuB of imu-LuiRuevilni' imd ncni- 
infectious^ meningitis, or siiuplo ilcuIc incinn- 
giLis, ovhibit wiiiiilnr sjunjiloiiiH, wiLhciit llio 
prodioinal Binge They itiiiy arise from nii 
cxtonHUm of other iiifliuniniilioiifl, ctf oliliSj 
brain ab.^ocs'i, or naCdiiiplicatioiiBorpnGUinoiiin, 
typhoid, ucailalina, and other fevers, possibly 
also femu expoaure lo oUieiue heal oi cold, 
The oiiBot of the (liseuHe is sudden, ita coiiuc 
vapidj and its termmatiou usuuhy fatal, 

I'ipMoinia cerebi(H|)inal nienin gills, also 
known aa ceiThi ospiimi fever, and jiojnilai’ly na 
"apottccl fever,” was fiist rerogiii/ed early in 
the nine teen til ooiiliiry, when e|>i demies np- 
iieaicd ill both Kui'opo uml Ameiiea. Tlunc 
have been scvrral severo (^lideiiiics biiicc tlicn, 
notably in Mai y land in at liohtQu iu 

Ifl9G-lH07, ni Now York City in IbO/j, and jn 
fteollaud and Ireland in 1907-1908. The epl- 
(Icmica aro conimoiKU in winter nnd spiiiig, 
AHlotheniodoor trniiflniiHsion of thatViHt’neD wo 
nro not entirely eleiii'i it i.H infectious, but nob 
directly contagious, and appears to follow bad 
Bniiitary condilioiis, ewpecinlly dump, Bunlcsa 
housing. Its eaiise is a mieioUignuism, prob- 
ably the dtp/ococcu-i in/racc/hdaiis of Wcich- 
sclbnuin, wliicb invades the body througli the 
mouth or nose. Kphlrmica could be pvc- 
vciited by prompt qua ran line, mninlnined 
Sinn gently dunng ni Ifnbfc the first two weeks 
All diachargea from tho luoiitli, iioso, and onrs 
should bo dial a fee tod. Cauldron or Irachcis 
in the flaiuc Iioliho as tho pnlieiit shoiild not 
attend Bchool until Lhe cn.se is teniiiJiatcd. Tlie 
vicUiiia niu uioatly chUrlieu and young aduUa, 
and the mortality ranges in diffc'jcnt epideinicfl 
from 25 to 75 per rent, or eyou higUci. Ac- 
coidiiig to Oalor, the iiioi tiiliLy in eliildieii under 
oiiD year h 87.0 per cunt Tlie onael of liiq 
disease is sudden, with vomiting, ngoniiiing 
lieadnohe, ohills, a rmo in lempernturc, slilfcji- 
itig of the neck, wiLh charnoteriHLie retraction 
of the head, and delirium, followed later by 
paresis, distmbuncea of various reflexes, stupor, 
and remitting fever. Knahea which appear 
about the fourth day have lad to the nacm 
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"spotted fever." Pneumonia is a freciiicnt second may arise from local mcclmni cal cnusca 
accompaniment. Death uaimlly occiiia be- or often from abdo min nl compression j tlic third 
tween the fifth and the eighth day For those may be congenital, local, or of ncivous oiigin 
who recover, aeiious aoc^ucloQ arc to be feared, Tins vaiiabilily of fuTictiau makes sweeping 
particularly deafnesa; blindness, chronic head- generalization concerning the I’olnLion of school 
ache, and adectiona of tlie joints Tins disease work and menstruation unwise It la certainly 
hfla chfivUenged the experts of two eontmonta. true that some girls, blessed wUh sound phy- 
Tlie several scrums elaborated in Euiope proved siquc and careful home care, can carry on their 
inclfccLual, but cxpoiimenta at the Tlockclcllcr regular tasks without iiifccrriiption. It is 
Medical Institute led to the prothiction of a equally true that girls who suffer from painful 
flcnim fioin the immunized horse, which, when periods, or who diaplay pronounced irritability 
applied intraspiually by diicct uiiectiou, has and emotional excitement, must during men-. 
yielded* Tcinarkablc results This Flcxncr- atruation be treated as invalids, and be placed 
Jobling acium was first tried on human beings under a special icgimcn, with freedom from 

m January, 1907, Up to 1909, tests with about worry and from either physical or mental cxer- 

600 eases showed a reduction of the latc of tion The publication in 1873 of Clarke's 

mortality to about 25 per cent, while now there Sex in Editcalioii ocensioned widespread dis- 
appears a fur Higv prediction that this Bcium will oussion of the need of periodic leinissiori of 
in the fii tine render this dread (liacn&e less than school work for girls Despite the criticism 

one tenth as daiigeioiia aa heictofore Of pe- of his book, few schoolmen to-day deny the 

cuUav value la the fact that those who rccevcr deawability of safcguai cling menstruating girls 
with the aid of the injcctiona iccovei com- from overpressure, while inosb phj^sicians have 
pletcly, there having been but eight instances regarded the disabilities attendant on mens tiua- 
of physical or mental impairment following tiou na sufficient argument agamBb coinstruc- 
295 lecovciics. Q, M W tion or even against coeducation. O, M W, 

ReferonceB! — Rafarencefl — 

Dock's Rf/srence Ilandhook of the Medical Scitncea, Duck's Referemo Handbook of the Medical 5ci0Ji«fl, 
Vol II, p -lai.Vol VII, 1 ) 32P (1001) Vol V. p. 713 (1002j 

Circular on ^fcntnnl^%s of Lho New York 3tato Depart- Clahkb, E H Sck in. Educatiojlt or a Fair Chance 
monb of llcnUli for t/irb. (Deaton, 1873 ) 

IIuNnaiCK, D. J. Conquering rttunnl Menlnfiitis, Halt,, G. S, Adolescence, Vol, I, pp 472-012, (Mow 
McClvTe'a Magazine, Vol XXXII, pp. COl-604, York, 1004) 

(A^pciU 1000 ) Leb^ F. a* Ucp^od^ction^ Aiiier, Tcidiflot of i’fti/a- 

lologu, Vol II, pp <167-402, (Flnlaclclplilaj lODl.) 

MENSTRUATION, — A poriodio activity 

of the genital organa of the human female, MENTAL ABILITY, — See Ability, Gen- 
clmractcrizcd by a diachaigo from the uterus bual and Special 
and Fallopian lubes, the menses, or catamenia. 

The theory of menalrttatiMi moat comniDnly MENTAL ADAPTATION. — See Adatta- 
acccptcd coiisidoia this process aa the second in tion 
a cycle of activities — consti active, dcstruc- 

tWo, repaiabive, and quiescent — which runs MENTAL ARITHMETIC. — The question 
its course in the uterus and tubes. as to tho merits of the terms " mental nrith- 

^ The date of nppearanoe of the first menstrua- metic ” and " oral nritlime tie " is nil old one. 
tion may range from the tenth to even tlio It is true that written arithmetic is quite as 
twenty-nfth year, but the years thiitecn to mental as any other kind, and that the opposite 
sixteen embrace the large majority of cases, to written is oral, As between the two ndjcc- 
with tho fourteenth tho most common year, — tivea time is littlo choice, however . The 
13.7 years being a probable average for Aincri- words " mental " and " oral ” have so long 
can girls. There ate on record, however, a few bcoti used intorchangeably to apply to that 
cxtraoidinary eases of menatruiition in infancy, phnso of arithmetic that it is not dependent 
Cessation of the monaoa, the menopause, is a upon wiifctcn help that they have acquired a 
elmilai’ly variable phenomenon, having been ratbcT defimte meaning, and seem likely to 
recoidcd at all ages from thirty to eighty, but endure Historically, the mental long preceded 
commonly falling between the ages of foity-fivo the written, but only in very simple pioblema, 
and fifty-two Roth the establishment and tho chicAy involving counting and easy addition, 
cessation of this function arc gradual and cliar- As soon as tlic writing of numbers wns intro- 
actcrizcd by irregularities, ^ duced, wiitten arithmetic, or else the arithraetio 

In ccnoral, the iiTCgulaiitiea of menstruation of some form of the abacus, became piacticnlly 
may be classed in tlirce types Tho /low may iiniveisal In Japan lo-day a native shop- 
bc deficient or suppressed (amenorrhea) ; tlicio keeper 'will multiply two by six upon the sorobnn 
may bo cxccaa or flooding (niDtrorrhagia) ; or (aeo Adacus). and such mcehanical aids were 
theio may be undue pain (dysmenorrhea), not discaidccl in western Euiopo until the 
Tho first may aviso from patliologieal conditions sixteouth century^ and they arc still universal 
of the genitals, or from chlorosis, anemia, in Huasia. About the beginmng of tho Inst 
strong cmotioii, worry, or bad regimen; tho century mental arithmetic underwent a great re- 
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vivaI, largely Uiroiigh of IVaUiloa/i 

in Eumpe niid Wnrrcii (’f)lburii iii liiiK rcjmi- 
try, in uncli ciiae ns n prnU'Hl riRninnl Ibr 
lecLunl HlugRisUnCHs. Inck of iraHimiiiR, luul aldw- 
ness of opera lioii of tiio oicl writlrn nriLbinolic 
For ft loiiK nrnl fohii wna oiiijdia- 

Bizctl, in Aiiicricfi (loiibLlr'’.‘i unduly ho, nnil 
lliifl wns imLurally followotl by hucIi n lonrliun 
tlmt iL lost praclicnilv nil of il/i Hlniuliiip Thv 
qiicflLion ia bt‘inR iovjvimI nt prchoiiL to wlmL 
lire the fnir clniniH of tJicfir two pluista of Un* 
HUbjeot upon the linio iiinl ornM’Ky of the pupil 
ainl Icnclier 

Tliere nio Lwo poliila of view in Liu* iiinLln, — 
the practknl iiiul tin* ciliiunlioniil ni |HyclioloK- 
iuftlj — luwl fuiUmaUdy lUoy nitun to h-ad Lolhr 
dame conclu'Jion Pi'aclu’nlly a poiHoii of fair 
iiUelliRcncc hIiquUI nut uvcU a. pvunl iiiul paper 
to find the Coat of six nrlicli'a iit Lwo ceiUa each, 
OY of five nnil ihvrn fomlliB j'lirih at hWtven 
ccnla ft yard The ordinary purchase of liniiHc- 
hold Bupplios icnnirra w pnirUml ubihly in Uin 
nicntft] aiiLhineLic of diiily life, and tliiH ahilily 
cDme.s to the miml only liiroui|;li repmU'd exer- 
cise Ah will be seen liiler, it is ii fair infcienec 
fiom HLatisbcal iiiveHli^filioiH I hat a peraoti 
may be rapid and lU'CiiiaLo iii ivnlleii work, but 
Eilow niid iincertuiii in oial sol ill ion o TliiTe- 

fotOj it will not rio, fioiii Lhe piaoLical Hland- 
poiiiL, to drill ehildron riiily in wilUen niil li- 
me lie if we exnect lliein to Ini leamiuiibly 
proliciinitin purely in entnl woik On jisyfilioluK- 
jcal Kroiiiuh, loo, Llie nc!p;lecL of lonitii) luilli- 
melio iH unwise IL iH a fiiiiiiliur law tinii tlie 
memory in HlioiiKei with lespefiL to a facL Lliat 
JH known in sevenil wayn (n eonveiiit'nl plinise, 
if noL scientific) than fur a fael LIjiU ih known 
in only one way A man wJio Kiiows a fonit^n 
word only Lliuumh the eye may furi'cL it ruLliet 
easily, buL if hia Longue luis* been to 

pioiiQimce il, evtttt UiourU lie be deaf, Iwi cuu 
the nioro readily lecjdl it. If, in addiLion to 
Uu9, lua ear him often heard il, he w the nuui^ 
flti'onRly foi tifictl, ami if he huH iiIho often wiiL- 
icii it, by pen or by typewriter, there in tbin 
furLIior chain that liohls it to the iiieinory In 
olhcY woidti, Lhc pi eater tlie luiniber of sliinuU 
bimb WG can brinp Lo boar, lhc inoic criLiiin the 
reaclion Anthinciio furniHliea merely a hiio- 
end cabc of this peiicial law If a child nmld 
Himply Bco D X 3 = 72 often onoupli, he woubl 
coino to be able to write' it in due linn*, ov(*ii if 
he did not know Ihe iriLMirmip. If in iiddilion 
Lo Lhiu hn knows iho meaning of thchO ayiiibrjlH 
and rcaallH luivinp Liikeii nine bundk'S of e]|j[hL 
sLickd oacli and fimliiifr tliat hn had soveiit^-two 
aliolui, then tlio iinineamoi] on Lhn liniiii in Lim 
inon* lasLinfr If, fiirthenmire, lie hiiH been 
trained to Bay " nine thne.s (spht are neventy- 
Hvo " tap cate dly, Lhc iiiipressioii ih Htill HlronKer; 
and if he has ri'iioatedly lieaid this «tal(*iiient 
(and hero ia one of the advantaRoa of class reei- 
tatioTi), lie has a still fiirtlior mental giip upon 
tho fact In other wciide, mouLal arUhmctK! 
in the forin of rapid oral work, with boLliiinli- 


viduid nml eh\sn reeilnlion, U a \nhiablc aid 
payclioloRically, lo tbe rclciUioii of number 
farW 

Then* is, Iiowovit, a danper to 1)0 recognized. 

A child Urea iiioii* (iiih’kly of nbalracb work 
than of fteiuiiTie concrete iirobleins; iirobloins 
ihiil IH, Oiat are nob nianifi'Hlly " made iin 
but that rcpri'hent aoiiu' of Iiih acLunI cpianii- 
1 11 live expeiii-nceH It tlierefore follows that if 

live iniiiuteH of iiieiilal work pioduce a cerlaiu 
ellieiciicy, llijrtv iiiiniUeH will not pioducc six 
liine.i tliiit ellinenev If Hiih mejilal woik h 
valnuble, lunv iiiiirli time luul eneipy should 
be alloUed to il? It HeeuiH to be lilt* eKperience 
of lem hers generally that a little meiUnl work, 
rapid, Hpi riled, perhups with nume healthy, 
priierauH rivalry lo add spire lo Iho oxorcisoj 
should fonii \u\rt of every recLtulinu lhT 0 URh< 
out the course in arilliinelic TJierc will often 
be exeeptmuH, liut in }^ene^ld U is a pretty pood 
nilo lo devote from three to five iniiiii Los daily, 
nud wnnetimes much imwe time, to Huh kmd of 
nork III this way a child never pels out of 
pr act ice, siive ihniUR tlie mi miner hohilnyti, nnd 
llie praeticnl and jisyeliolopica] hoiicfits can 
liurdlv be nvejesliinuled 

On the nnplicrl hide there is no better teat 
for the leiioner's ubiliiy lo udiipt liersoU lo iicr 
enviionriieJit, eduratianally, lliaii tins; for 
tin- iialnre of the men I id work varies witli Iho 
Hcliool year, the loculit^', the i (dated subjccta 
in the (‘oiiise, ami nilli iiiriiiy otli(*i' fnclor^. In 
Keneiid, liimeviT, it nmy be Hiiid that mental 
ajitliiiielic olT(*rH the best luciniH for coiTcIalinp 
the Hiibjrct witli the putnra olliei woik, butn 
xvitbni nml xvUhnul tiie Hchool To hmit ii 
lo thin field, howf'ver, \\ould Inj an evident 
iiiistiiki*, Llie Work with iibatraet nuiribei dc- 
muudiuR the uuqor part of Llie time assiRned to 
this feaUiie To neqiiiie iirrfeeb incclniniejil 
reaeAiou to it Riven siimuluH much exeieibc ia 
1 ('(pined, and for a eliild to lliiiik sevonly-two 
when atimnhvLcd by Uw ideitw il X B and 8x0 
deimiiids lepeatcd practieo, not merely ia rela- 
tively few ftppUralnmn, but in a nmililiidc (if 
(pM'Htioim iJivolvinp abstract miinherfl. Nor is 
lids practice niiv more irksoini! limn is the boIu- 
lion of the oruinary jipnlied piohleinfl of the 
l(‘Mhook, nH any Leaclier knows 11 was ainioat 
excbisivoiy by this aliHliacL work LImt Pestalozzi 
developed (^nlculaLois of sueh ability ‘with con- 
crete problems as afiloiiislRal ibosc who viailcd 
his Hid tool. 

There are two Iimch of work in mental iiritli- 
imUio' (1) Llie cnnciele, in wliudi Lii(} teacher 
liaa an excellent optiorlunily foi ennolalion, 
for local color, and foi Htininmtinp the inlorcat 
in tlio UHCfl of iirit1iiii(*lie; (2) the aliNlracl, in 
wlmdi tlie LexLbunk may In* LiiiHlcd to furnhli 
a (unuHulevaliln part of the luateiial Knch 
iriu.sl be ciiUlvntcd, and ability in ono does not 
iiecessauly lueiui a conospondiUR Htaudard of 
nbdity in lhc other, nltliouKh a faihuo in tho 
aliBtiwcl line muat lend to n failure iu lhc con- 
crete, One Icftda to the acquiBition of number 
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facta, the other to tlio ability to lahionully \iae 
these facts in applied problcma. D. E S. 

See AniTiiiMETio ; PnoDLBVs, 

MENTAL DEFECTS* — See Mind, Dia- 

EAflEa OP. 

MENTAL DEVELOPMENT — Stiicfcly 
speaking, bliia term covera those changes in 
individual consciouanesa which occur in the 
couiso of cxpoi'ieiieo Infancy (g.v,) ahowa very 
lithle mental power beyond the few ingdnctvvG 
tendencies (aco Instinct) wliioli are inherited 
and the emotions (g y,) which glow out of the 
mabinefca. From thia point on (see Child 
PsYCiioLoair and PaYciiOLoGY, Genetic) cliar- 
ncborjstic changes appear in habit (gy.). per- 
ception (g y ), and all the other mental pro- 
cess cs. 

Wundt haa aummanzed i-he principlca of 
mental development in thi cc general laws. The 
first law IS that of mental growth, and acta 
forth the faet that m the cowvae of dovclopment 
the individual croatoa new foima of expeiicnoe 
The second law sets forth the fact that the end 
of menial pioccsses ia continually piogrcssing 
with the growtli of experience, The tliiicl 
law states that thcic is a Icndoncy for the 
mind to oscillate in its development between 
cxtrcinca 

The full disQuasion of llio facta and pLincU 
pica of mental development involves all of the 
pioblcnia of education C. H J. 

Sec PBYcnoLoaY, Genetic j also Adoles- 
cence and the various topics on ParcHOLOQY 
as given m the topical outline 

Reference — 

Wtjnut, W OulHnea of Peucholooi/^ (Now York, 
1807 ,) 

MENTAL DIFFERENCES — See Individ- 
ual Diffbuencbb; Tests, Mental; alao 
Auility, Genehap and Special. 

MENTAL DISCIPLINE. — Sec Formal Dis- 
cipline. 

MENTAL DISEASES. —See Mind, Dis- 
eases OP, PSYCniATIlY. 

MENTAL GROWTH — Sec Growth. 

MENTAL HYGIENE. — See Hygiene, 
School 

MENTAL IMAGERY — See Imageiiy. 

MENTAL MEASUREMENT. — It ia usual, 
111 experimental psychology, to dialingniah 
between tlircct and indhcct mental measuve- 
ment. 

Direct Mental Measurement — To make 
a measuromenb ia, in strietiiedB, to compare a 
given magnitude with a conventional unit of 


the same kind, and to determine hoW many 
timca the unit la contained in the magniLudo; 
the numerical result la the measuie of the 
magnitude in question. The prototype □! 
mcnaurement, in all departments of natural 
aciencD, la thua linear menaurement in space 
Ileio we have ns datum a certain finite magni- 
tude, a given Iciigtli or distance; wo have our 
conventional unit, mile or meter; and the ho- 
mogeneity of space Assures us that the given 
magnitude and the umt of measurement arc of 
ptocisely the Bams kmd. The pyoccd\i\'c> q{ 
mcaamement conai&ta in the laying off of unit 
distances 0 — 1, over and ovci again, upon iho 
given distance, 0 — x, until the liimtiiig point 
T is reached. To say, eg., that a mountain la 
5000 feet high means that the unit of one foot 
may be laid ofl", 5000 timca over, upon the vei ti- 
cal lino extending fromaca level to the suininib 
of the mountam 

There can be no doubt that moasuicment of 
this elemental y and diiect kind is possible 
in psychology. Indeed, the hiatoiy of astron- 
omy furnishes an excellent inataiieo of mental 
ineaauiemcnt that antedates by nearly two 
thousand years the establishment of the first 
psychological laboratory. The Greek n&tioQ- 
omcr Hipparcluia (c. 130 n c ), and after him the 
Alcxandiian Ptolemy (c. 150 a d ), clnssificcl over 
one thousand of the fited stnra in terms of thdr 
luster 01 bnghlucBs. The hrighteat atars foiiti 
Glass 1] those just visible to the naked eye 
form class 6; the stars of intermediate luetci 
aio grouped in the intermediate cl asses 2, 3, 
4, 5 And these aix classes are sensibly equi- 
diatnnt; so that the interval of luster, the dif- 
ference of brightness, between etara of classes 1 
and 2 is equal for sensation to the interval oi 
dlataiicc between stars of classes 3 and 4, or 

5 and 6 In other words the ancient aslion- 
omors had before them a ceitain mental magni- 
tude, the range of luster fiom bright to dun, 
from the bnghtcat star in their sky lo the star 
that could but just be made out against its 
background: and they mcnsuicd thia range 
or distance by dividing it into five equal unit 
distancea The given magnitude 0 — x ia 
changed, by measuiemcnt, into the scnca 

6 — 1, it contains the unit of measurement, 
the conventional class diffeience or claaa intci- 
val, five timca over The aiTangemcnt into 
SIX classes ^Yaa dictated, we may suppose, by 
Buperstitioua rcftaona; the arrangement ilsBlf 
la an caaay m mental meaauiemeiiL. 

So fni, however, we have no means of giving 
an obi oc live expression to these estimates of 
mental interval; for that ^Ye must await the 
advent of atcllai photometry PJiysical mens- 
uromenta of the luminoaity of the fixed atflrs 
show tlml the lijjht i ii tensities ol the six clnasea 
form, m ascending order, a, lough approxuna- 
tion to a geometrical aeries, with an exponent of 
2 6 This result tclla ua two things: first that 
the mental measuremenb waa fairly accurate; 
the unit of brightneas-difrerencc, though not 
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oxacL, in aiipni'iimnlcly llii' mum' uH imrlHiif 
tfio Hraloj luiil Hi'i'ondly, lliiit IjriKlit- 

wIdcU iii'« uliitnluU'ly cimnl iri 
soDHaLioii corn'sjioiid to diffoi'i'iia'H uf luiy'^iriil 
liRhl iiiLnisily Oint i»ro lliiMOHolvi-rt not 
lutcly but i'Hftlivrly rqual (,Srii WfJiKii'fJ 
Law.) The.so iioiiils iimy In* blrtlirr illiiHlrali il 
by refer pucc uiiwU' by I'.bbini^- 

hau*! ill l^^S7J th(' lirohli'm win lo pick coiL /i 
apii('4 uf c’liuiibhiuoi bn^blui’.'iii'^ from u 
flflt of fifty iifniri.s LIml bad biTii/i'iHiril o\rr 
wit-b various «,mouuU ot Unbuii iak^ inid the 
quoluHih of tUo aui’ce'^iivo imba <if (liboLii- 
iiioti’icRlly wiiiiudiiH v/UiH'H won*; — 

2.D, 2 1, 2.1, l.fl, 1.7, 1.7, 2.0. 

Ilnro, fiRaln, Is an approxipimtr rnnhliiney nf 
>i»yHicnl lesuH, a coiiHhiuoy jih Rroul ns foiild 
JO e\|iccLcd from Liu* liiiiiLcd iiiuLrrinl of oIi.hit- 
viiLloii; niid licre, loo, in (•oiiliiuiiilioii of llio 
vAUilily of ft iiU'ulftl ineviHurouiout 
It is clear from Lhest* i‘\(uri|il('H Lbnt a 
luciiliil Jiicaiiuoinciil is intHsibb* in all cjisrH 
in wliiub tho HUhjcet uiattci of psydioloKy la ken 
Llio foriii of fi hoinoRcnpinia coiiliiiuiiiii. TIiih 
B tftto of Attinra is teaUrA’U, cerliuuly, bir 
ous dcpartnimts nnd fur mimby atlribiiti a of 
aciiSiUioa; lor tbo iuloiiHily, nud lUTbiuiH for 
Iho finality of Biinple fodiiig, ami, iindjiibly, 
for tlogroo of ftlLculbni. No nioH' cnii, at 
piearut, lie aaul. Hbuplo iw tin* urluvipln tiC 
moaial inoftniiioiiieiit Ih, L|i(< jiauiaf inonsiiiiii^ 
is c*?(cn.c(bnf'ly difliciilt Ibi* invralif^iiloi nitiHb 
fiiat, hoL up a woikniilo and as it woro obji'flivo 
unit of mrasiimnoiit, nnd niuHl llu'ii follow a 
rinovflUR uwLluul ami oUmlimU* many emureiH 
of rrjor in Ins attempt to biy olT Uiih unit iipou 
tlio iimf^iiitiido Lo be nienNUird: tbo \vbob‘ ob' 
joefc of ineaBiircmciifc is, after all, lo earry aecii- 
racy into Hpluo'oa of flcii‘iilibe re.scurcli in wliidi 
uu aided obaoi valion, lorn*/' all nmluiu, is iimecu- 
ratc So far, tliercfoie, iliiccL menial ineaHuro- 
iTinUa, (b‘.s|)Uo tbcir impnrinjici’ for llio llioory 
and aystrin of payclioloRy, bavo been made only 
in a compaiativcly nanow field. 

A quo 1 Lion whinli Ilia nil Hi or Ims ofLrti licon imkcd, 
null wliipli it jiijiy hn worth whiln lo nnawnr lirro, m 
Ihi*! WJmt, la llio clifTcrpiirn Wtwrrn, fifty, tlin Plnli*- 
muip ('Ins'ahrnlinn of tliri sLarii nnd Mio Aorlinn into 
araiips of ft nun'ihrr of ntainiiiiiUnn iinpiT/i la liistory, on 
Ihn Linaiii of equal ilifTcronnoa m DorcenlaHn of ■*iiiiirk« *’ I 
Tim (lillcrrncp ih Umi tho rlnRHllji'aUon of ulnrti rpHl'i 
nil sriifipd equal I ly of brinhhit^H liilorvftl. wJutpjis 
\ hij arouplun by iTiftThB naftwippa that Ihn wnler nl a 
jinpnr nmrkcd niuoty eirpla in abilily ilio writer uf 
h liiUi&T matkpil rlftUly ivv^l prprbdy lu Ummnwn ih'uirn 
tlial tlio writer who la inarknd akty rTPclH llio wnliT 
marktd ft(ty. Three la evwleuMy un wiirraut h»r UiIh 
n^isiimpiinii, Llio innrKft cuiild hn uard aaiiulnPrPBurinrri- 
Liil inpiimiroinpiit only if wn hrul itlranrly eaiuhllHliprh 
hv fioino olbrr incniia, mi iiuft dliTermpa of ubllily fii 
hl'ilOTy , U mny bti ai\i\cA ihnt, Rfi far na wo rnn »mv hop. 
Ilia rAlftbUHlimont of mieb an iiiiil miiHt bo n matter ui 
bulircai, iioL of dircot, mental inGiiauromciil 

Indirect Mental Measurement, — The Rrrat 
iimjority of tbo mimorical i caul (a found in 
Icxtbookfl of oxperiiuenLal paychobgy vcpvc- 


fli'uL ivimi IS rnllrd nidircrl inonlnl monaurc- 
iiH'iJl They rirc nunn'riofd rxiircB.iuma fur llio 
phyMcal uiilrei'ileiiH nr eoiiKerploulji con- 
ti\ iiiiisuiv^H, Ibat iH In fio , for hliiouli or organic 
nmemnUs, Vbey winti' ibe niijhiunl intcnflily 
of a IikIh. 01 miuiiil, lljo leuKlii or direction of a 
lliM'iiHibjrpliM- Hiutrc, lln* forn* or oxiriit of a 
vnlunltiry uiomouhlI, the nbieelivo diaotion ut 
a iiii'iilal ovi'iil, till' tiiiiiilirr nf alimuli nlniub 
liini'inihi^v pn^a'ided in mi dIihitu’!’, and so 
forili. I'bey bill undor (iiir |jn'.Hi'iit bonding 
brniiiKi* Ibelr in lens L ami rrb*\aiu'o aco ahvnya 
ami wbi'lly i»Hyrbnlnt;ini] ; they nr(‘ dutennined 
for pHyrbolomnil ira.Miiis, nnd Jmvo no vnluo 
brymul psvi'nnln^y In nmny pakph Uiey aro 
niMVHsury lo Un* coiniiloleiirKS of lulirect rnens- 
nrciiipiil. 'rbuH, \\v liiivu hi cJi Hint a corUia 
raiiKi* of Inslor nr l)riKblui“.s, LbnL uf llic fixed 
Hliir-i viHibIr lo ibo naked cyn, lins Ijitti iliviclcd 
liy iisiroiioniPra iidn iivr I'ljuid bilrrvfila or 
diHlaiiecs If, luhSO\or, ;vf* uisli lo iiionBura 
ilinTlly llif* wbob‘ rxii iil of hpiihIiIc Ijrleblncfla, 
from UK abHolulc imnimmii to iu alifiolutc 
iniiMiniiiii, no jiiuhI fiiol mil, under l)ir moat 
fnsnvnbb' exin'rimrnlid nimUlinns, 'wiint duller 
and wliat IujrIiIci liialom ran Htill br diniim 
(£uis]i('d; wv iniihL drlcrnuiK*, jjlioloniPliirally, 
tbr ligbl value H of tlo* Uimiud and Lenniual 
bjiKliliH'‘iKi'H, Ibc oinl imjIiiH of our Hcn.siblo 
andp; and >vp mnni ilien in>i»ly miT cliuBru 
unit of ineiiNUU'iuput ovit tbe cnlirn raiiRC. 
'11 m* fixiilion, Jtj Leriiih of Nliniiilna, of Ibr 
trciut* poiaiM or pomIluuih of Ibo n(*iinury acalo 
Ik a iipiMaHaiy jiroliiniiiary to a coioiilrlc direct 
ipi'ftsuTi'im'nt. 

Tlir hrt»]»(* and viduo of iiidirrTi nionnuramcnt 
I’iUi, perbapa, br nbowo lieat by illiiAirallon; 
lliere Ik, iii fuel, uo depai UaciU of imyoliology 
tjiat liaa Mol bcnefilpd b^' it Tlum, in tbo fiela 
t>f \iauid hpnafttioh, il ws iinportiint lo obtain 
color iiirilcbcH or color rcpialioiiB holb for 
coloi-bViiid mid norjual cycH, and aihio for llio 
uonnal cyo tit \arJOUH hiugca of adanlalion: 
llic.Hi* cininlloiia arc recorded in Icnim of pJioto- 
nvutvift intensity atid wiiveleiiptb. The iufiu- 
ence of visiml coiilinal may lie rncaaiircd nfl 
follows ft HiiiiiuliiH 0, n'bicii flho^tH ibe cITccb 
of coiUraHt, ia ctpjal Lo a Hliinulus b, which is 
oxonipt fi'Oiii conlraaL: n is Ibeii removed from 
ilri HurroviinbnRrt, tuul ibe lUPfejonee bclwcen 
Lbc free h and llic fret* a, exjircamMi in phyNical 
letmu, nn'ftsuiea Lbo elnuiRC* which a siilTcrcd 
uiidor Lbc condilioim in wbidi cunlrnBt was 
opcrativi*. Tlio Harne piincinle is omidoycd 
in Ibe ineiismemcnl nf niUbml iUuaion, lb til ia, 
of lh(* anpiLiriil cbaiine in Lbc rlireclion or 
It'nL of liiK'.s lliiiL toi’in inii'L of ci*rtain rcouicIji-^ 
cal figiucH, ft perb'cL Htpiarcifor inalautfO, Hccina 
Lu i)e biRlier Limn il ia broad Tbo degrra of 
blendiiiR of Himullammufl leuca in mcaamed by 
tbo prrreiUapro of cases In wliinh tbo nuriiioi’y 
percepLioft faila of ftiialytiis, i c. ill which two 
lonftl atmuilj arc apprebcndcd as a bIiikIo lone. 
Tbo temporal limits of Llie]Jciccplion of rhythm, 
i.c. lbc slow cal ftud faelcal ralce at Avludi 
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rhythm ia pciccivcd, and the limit of comploj:- 
ity of the rhythmical unit, mity all he cat ah' 
liahed by rcfcicncc to the rate and niimbei of 
tliD recurronb stimuli* The laiigc of attention 
IS ineaaiii'cd by the number of separate stimuli 
whoao perceptiona me clear and focal in coii- 
acioiigncaa at one niul the same time, the diira- 
lion of attonlvon by the length of time dimiig 
which a percepbiou can maintain ita focal pogi- 
lion* A great deal of quantitative work haa 
been done upon the function of memory ’ thug, 
llic number of tcadinga of a given inateiial, 
ncceaaary under varioua conditions for faulllcaa 
recitation, iiidicatca the moat cGonomical 
mebliod of memorizing, the number of new 
leadings required foi lecitation, after dilTei'cnt 
Intel vals of time, gives an invorao mensure 
of the decay of memory; and vanntioiifl in the 
iiaturo of the material itself, in the emphasis 
which different paits of it receive, in the lato 
of itg asaimUatiou, in the amount jnesented at ft 
single Bitting, 111 the temporal distribution of 
thego sittings, — variations of this kind yield 
each one its own numerical icsults, winch 
fiirthor our understanding and control of 
memory at largo. The reaction experiincnl 
(7 u ), in whicli we mcasui'o the time elapsing 
between the exhibition of a stimulus and the 
performanoo of a responsive movement;, aorvea 
a number of psychological purposes; in the 
Bimpie icaction, vaimtion of the mo dab ty, the 
quality, the intensity of the stimulus brings 
about characteiistic diffcrencca m the length 
of the reaction time; and in the more complex 
foima of bile experiment wo obtain a temporal 
monaurc of disci imination, association, choice, 
even of the act of thought itself. Indeed, in 
tins sense of indiiccb ineasiircmcnb there la no 
type of psychological experiment that may nob 
be given n quantitative form the growth and 
tenacity of habit, the onset, course, and degico 
of mental fatigue, the acuity of sense percep- 
tion, the degree and constancy of emotive 
aiQuaal, the laws of rctcution, asaaemtiou, and 
leproduction, the delicacy and regularity of 
voluntmy movements, these and a hundred 
other tilings of like cimractei may now be 
expi eased in numciical terms And it is plain 
til at incliieot measurement, while it hng not the 
theoretical importance that attaches to a direct 
mcaaiiremeiib of mind, ia yet ol very great prac- 
tical importance. StudicB of the speed and 
extent of oyc movoment, coupled with atiidies 
of TolatWe Icgibibby as dependent on letter 
forni, spacing, etc., not only give us a psychol- 
ogy of reading, bub also suggest rules for tho 
make-up of our books and newspapers; the 
study of tlio movements of wilting leads to 
similar practical roflulta, the precepts of school 
hygiene arc largely baaed upon norma furniabed 
by psychological experiment; and tho exact 
paychological study of attention, retention, 
and aaaooiatlon supplies ua with testa of the 
di awing power of an advorbiaeincnb, of n man’s 
special aptitude for some form of skilled labor, 


of the reliability of a witncsa, even of tho 
criiTiinahty of an accused poison It is tmo 
that these tests cannot be applied indisorimi- 
nately ; it ia true, also, that many, perhaps moat, 
of them have not yob been perfected, applica- 
iioiia of psychology aic still in tlicir infancy. 
Neverthclcaa, the widcspi ead interest now taken 
m questions ol practical application pioves that 
experimental psychology bus done well to mul- 
tiply and rermo its methods of indirect measure- 
ment 

lu conckision, mention must be made of the 
meaBUrement of con elation, a line of work 
which dates from the beginning of the present 
century, and winch haa steadily gained in favor 
Correlation may be defined aa a tendency to- 
ward concomitant variation on the pait of two 
or moie mental traits 01 mental abihiics within 
a gioiip of individuals Piovidcd that tho 
gioiip is well defined and its environment uiii- 
foi’iu, the rcaiiit of a mcftsuroment of fclua tend- 
ency may be transfcricd from the group to the 
individual, and may then be regarded aa meas- 
iirine the cloacncag of^ connection of the traits 
or abilities in the particular case An cbseived 
coi rcspoiulcnco may be due either to an actual 
interrelation of the charset era undci investiga- 
tion, or to the iiinucncc of the common envli on- 
men t. Both cases aic of psychological import, 
as throwing light on tho constitution of miiicl, 
on the relative inhucnue ol heredity and educa- 
tion, on blic Men deli an doctrine of the unit 
diameter, etc., and botli have an evident bear- 
ing upon educational problcma. E. B. T. 

See PhYciioPHYSics ; Reaction Expbiu- 
MENTfl; Statistical Metuods; Tests, Psyciio- 
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MERCER UNIVERSITY. MACON GA 
— I nbli Hill'd in 1H20 iiH n olumind ami Llmu- 
loglcnl school for proMiir-clivo niinisliTrf oidy, 
coinbimui;^ iif'riQillUniil kdinr wicli hlmly, lii 
1832 otlii'r siudt'nlH ruhmlh'd Tin* iini- 
vcrniLy cliiirtiM' was ohliiinril in 1837 Uulil 
1871 work wa'i rarricd on nt Ihoinrld. (hi 
Tiio loliowiiii* HchuulH nu) mnnUmnul' uiVu, 
liiiv, phuriniiuyj and biiiiiiiut. Tin* ontnimv 
HKiiliromt'Tih aic fourLonn uiiil« 'Tlir ilrftrciN 
of A 11 , A.M., IAj 11 (on a Lwo ^ciuh' ( (iiirnr), 
IlaoliHorof riianiiiicy (Iwo yniin), and MoHior 
of riiJiniiucy (Pli 11., ami Pli M ) an* ruiifrnnl, 
Tho oiimlliiiPiiL in |!)IU-ll»ll wuh 3(18 Thu 
fftcvdly coumsh of Uurly'OU« uu'inlH'ia. 

MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, LON- 
DON, ENGLAKP — Olio of Ihf niiio ruldio 
ScIiooIh of EnKhiml It was founded in IhOD- 
lilOl by the MercImiiL Taylora (hiiiipany of 
Lomlon " for llie beUer ediK’aUnii imd hiin^iiiK 
up of ahddroii in (i^ooil maiiiiera and liliTaUire,” 
The acliool was local cd in the parish of »Sl. 
Lawinice PoiiUeney Tlio hIuLuLi’h were 
fraiiK'd on the inmlel of Ihoao ijf St Paid’a 
School The miudn'r of srholara waa hnnled 
to and Lhoru weir to he apjminli d a hif^li 
master, cliief uhIiit, and nssmtanL usher Rn h- 
ard MiiltiasLer (w e.) was the flrsl henrluiaHliT, 
and tile school , when opened in. Sepiemhei, Ifjlil, 
at once into ]mpular fa^ or Unlike 

other piihlie. HcluadH, iMin'tdiiinL Taylois' .S'elioul 
was and has always leiuaiued ii day He haul 
Till oil ^h the inuiiilicenLMj of Sir Tlionifts While, 
ft member of the Court of the (’oinimuy, Lhiily- 
Boven fellowships nlKl Johu'a (lolled', Oxfoitl. 
foumled by hinifleU in Ihh?, weie eHlablislnsi 
for Merchant Tavlor acholarH, lliiis linkin/^ Iho 
saliooi With ft college in tlia Name way an l^lnii 
and WiiiehuHler ha.(l Llieir resperlivo iilliliiilionH 
at Camliridno uml Oxfoid, The achool under 
Miilcastei was liiKldy Hueceasful; one of Uio 
ino.st ilhiHliluuH of the nluinni wan Kdiniind 
SpruflCY, iu addhum U> the Reunttl rlassuiiil and 
rcligiou.s nurneuliiin, he encouiftKed lunaic and 
acLiiiff, and coinpaniofl of tlie hoys peiToiineil 
playa and inas([iic8 befoie the (iueeii (1573, 
1575, and 1683). With this feature of acliool 
life Merchant Taylors' was long ajihoeialed, 
particularly in Uio eiglilcenth century. Tlie 
aaUiy of the headitiaatei’. Unwovei, Wfta and for 
loiiR continued to be no Hiiiall and the leatiio 
tioii on numl)ei’ 8 H 0 rigidly adhered to that MnU 
cft'jtor rcHiKued in 15H(i. With the devcdopineut 
ol Ihi! school limy be traced thu riHe of the exiiiii- 
Inalidii Hyatcin in Kiif'land, the firat viHitalinn 
of tho dioceyaii beiiiK made in 1602 (nee Kx- 
aminatioish). ])iirinp 5 the Uivil War Ihe Nohool 
anpoara to iiave been royaliat, and many of llio 
alum in, ritien m not a. few oase.s from " poor 
Bohohrij" Lq bishopricH. were HlroiiR defeiuleiH 
of tliG Aufiliean Cluuch. Tho Cbeal Eiu*. oC 
1(100 practically deatioyed the acliool, hut foi- 
tunatcly the libraiy, wliicb waa maintained by 
gifts of books from the membera of the Com- 


pany, was Hftvrd A new building wm ercclotl 
111 107.1 The i-iirneuluiii of the Huliool con- 
tiiiueil to he elie^'iK ul iinLil (he begiiining of 
tho ninetreutU rimUry In IH2H iimthemalica 
liCKaii to be laiighl regularly, in 1816 French 
was introduced as an extra aii[| rm a reKiilursiib- 
jeel in Ihe fiilhiwing year; modem luHlory wag 
lidded iu the rniiie year (ISIO). and in 1860 
ill awing iL|iprared. The h’IiooI han nlwaya 
eneoiinignl the Hhuly of lli brew. and iH uno of 
the few phuTH whi'ie iL in hUH jelnuiPiL Iu 
1801 nil opJ'**Hiiiiily of Jiioutig to morn spa- 
enniH 4|UiuliTa wmm alToirleil by the purchaacof 
the (’lirirli'ilionse buihhiigs. The eliajigo wm 
not etfeiii'd uiild lK7r», and IheiuereaMd arcoin- 
inodalioii peruiillMl a (loubliiig of Hie num- 
biTrt The Hchool ih di\ided into cWical, 
iiMiderii, and hjiirinl (inaiheinalind and Hcienco) 
aides, and rueiUlies are offered for the study 
of elieiiiiHlry, ph^Mea, and liiology, so that 
jnipils taking ihehe mibjeels may slinrloa the 
normal me die at eourne bj hix tmintlm Tho 
school IS iiiaiiily a day aeliool, boartlers being 
reieivcd only by speeinl ai niiigemejit. Tlio 
Ulimliri r>r boys iu llir hidiocd is fiOi). 

See tbuMMAU SiniMiii, I'diii.k; SrnooLs; 
I’AorAMi, ICmn vrioN ix, (iinDs and Educa- 
tion, 
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.SrAUMoa. II The (/rruf tSrfutoh uj yiiiffluiifl (I/Oli- 
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MEREDITH, GEORGE (1828-1009).- 
Tlie UiigliHh iio\eiiHl wan bom ill llam|>sliirc, 
I'higlaiid, and up to fifteen yeiiis of age was at 
selioid at Neiiwied in ( ieriniiiiy. lie hegan. 
but Hooii abiiiidoncd, law, and look to journal- 
ism, iiml iii lS(h> acted ns murnpimdeul to 
the MorninQ Pont dining the war betwera Italy 
iiiid Austria In 1807 he acted in place of 
John Moiley hh ediliji of the TurlnujhUu Uevim^ 
iiiid becfiine lueniry ndvihei to Mesnis. Oiap- 
niaii niid Hall. Meredilli ]nilpliHbed i'ecaai in 
1H51, and Ihioiigliout Ids life eoiiLiiiiicd Lo 
write pueLry wUu'li id need him iii Llie lirtil rank; 
but it IN in liiH mivelH IhiiL lie picseiits Llic moat 
Htioiigly 111 11 rice d iclatioiiH Lo the inlercals of 
tlieorelieni iimi praelierd ediiealion. In IHCO 
The Hhmug oj .Siifl(yiajl nji]jeui’ed, eiiHt in tho 
forin of an Oiieiihil allegory ’Tlie Htory Liacc.s 
the ediioalivej lower of ciieiinmtaiiceH and Llic 
dlHCjplinuiv elTect of the worhI'H " thwacks, " 
III 1860 Mereditli publiHheil Tito Orticul of 
Hirhurtl Fcvml, in which lie iimiHl.^ that Iho 
piueiit us ednenlor iiiUHt uioiise and help the 
diieeliuuB of artivily oC Llie ehitd'R own miucl, 
muNt eiicnurago the devcloinneiit of the child's 
independent iiulividunlily; and tliitj ho urges 
UN grapliienlty ns any spccmlisb educator. In- 
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atead of writing a disquisition, like Rousseau, 
to show the virtue of judiciously leaving fclio 
boy alone, Mciedith traces dramatically fcho 
oonaequonce of interfering witli a aoui, oven by 
a father with his son's. The work becomes tlio 
scone of a great educational experiment, from 
which apringa up the convietion of the neces- 
sity of frecaom from ays tern and spontaneity 
of development in all truo education. In 
Evan Harrington (1860) and Rhoda Fleming 
(18G5) arc further atiidlca of boy and girl train- 
ing respeotivoly, and in the Egoist (1879) is 
developed the tragedy of the attempt to tlomi- 
iiato the personality of the lover, aa Sir Austin 
Fevercl had attempted in the ease of his son 
In 1861 came Lord Ormonl and his Aminia. 
which may bo called Meredith's schoolmaateis 
novel, in which ho places Matthew Wcyhurn'a 
ideal school, under the joint direction of him- 
self and his wife, by the aide of a Swiss lake, 
where swimming and physical exercises of tho 
Swiss moun tains and valleys aic ns natural as 
meals, Hoys of all nationalities arc wcloomcLl, 
and cosmopolitanism becomes nt once an aim 
and a me tUod o C cducat Lon, Coeducation a i tho 
sexes receives the impress of tho natural envi- 
ronment of Switzerland, and education appears 
as the on try into a large-hearted, large-minded, 
healthy, vigorous life, with iimnito nchca oi 
various p ora oimli ties P W 

Heferencea: — 

MoffatTv J a-mei George Jlf credilh, a Primer to lh& Nat}- 
£h, (LQU(l(Jn, IDOO.) 

Watson, rosTEn. Geargo Mcmlhh and Education, 
Ninctnenth Century, Vol LXVI, pp. 306-323, 

MERIT SYSTEM — See Punuc SEnvicB, 
Thaining fop. 

MERTON, WALTER DE (d. 1277). — Eng- 
liah divine and statesman, at one time chan- 
collop under Henry III, and Bishop of Roohes- 
ter. Educationally Merton is of note as the 
founder of the first college at Oxfoid, which 
bocaino the model for all future colleges nt 
Oxford and Cambiidgc, In 1264 he formally 
assigned two maiiora, at Fai’lcigh and Maldon 
m Surrey, to be held for tho eabablishinent of a 
" House of tho Scholars of Merton at Maldon" 
with power to maintain twenty aoholais nt 
" Oxford or clsowhere where a umvtraiW may 
happen to flourish." In 1270 Merton College 
was dcRiutcly and permanently moved to Ox- 
ford, and new statutes were issued in 1274 by Llio 
founder, who also provided, if necessary, foi 
the primary education in rudimcnta of orpliana 
of lua kill up to tho nuinbci of thirteen. 

See OxFQTio, Univeusity of; College; Uni- 
vehsities ; Pagging 

Iteferencea — 

ZJiclionari/ of National Biography 
llEN’oenaoN, 11. 'W Merton Collegs, (London, IBDD.) 
Luagii, a F Educaliotiol Charters and Documents, 
(Camhridge, 1011 ] 

Haaiidall, H, Unmersilies of Europe in the Middlo 
Aaea, Vol, IL Pt 2, (Oarord, 1806.) 


MESMERISM — A theory propounded by 
Mesmci (1734-1816), the practices which he 
popularized, and the interpret atiou of the phe- 
nomena presented. The name given by Mesmer 
to hia doctrine was " Animal Magnetism." 
He assumed the cxiatonco of a "universally dif- 
fusod subtle fluid, , . . nffccting the animal 
eooTiomy by insinuating itself into the nerves." 
It lins properties like the magnet, may be trans- 
mitted, and "will cure nervous diseases di- 
rectly and others indirectly by provoking salu- 
tary crises, thus bringing the art of healing to 
perfection." The theory was presented dog- 
matically, and fantastically affected his prac- 
tice He began by applying a magnet to the 
affected part, then in Pam (1778-1784) con- 
structed the " baquetr," or tub, filled with iron 
filings and other painphernniia suggestive of 
Eomo magnetic force, about winch sat the 
patients, drawing from it ond from Mesmer's 
passings and strokinga the cuiativo "force", 
but 111 the end he announced that the " mag- 
netism " was concentrated iii his own person, 
and that he could impart its virtues to a 
glass of water or other inert auliatanGC. It la 
to this form of tho theory, as a force ema- 
nating from peculiarly endowed mdividualfl, 
that the term " Mesmerism " camo to be 
attaohed, 

Mesmer's practice was affected by the medi- 
cal theory that diseases must run tlicir course 
and rcack a ciisis; the manipulations and the 
" magnetic force " precipitated the crises, 
which, as they lecedcd, left the patient cured. 
These crises, frequently taking the forin of nn 
hystencuV attatk, weva the common symptoma 
at the cKciting Hcencs enacted in the salh des 
erms; yet the accounts show that tho strok- 
ingfl and passes and suggestions — ■ not unlike 
the " touch " for the king’s evil and the meth- 
ods of exorcism and faith healing — drove awny 
pains, paralyses, and invalid impediments, 
Mesmer doubtless induced alterations of con- 
aciousness and hypnotic suggestibility, but 
quite Ignored thcii aignificnnce. It was the 
Marquis de Puyadgm, a disciple of Mesmer. 
who, in 1784, called attention to the altcrca 
psychological state of the subject; to the fact 
that the subject was regpongivo only to the 
verbal suggestion of the operator and recalled 
nothing of his expoiicnccs when awake. To 
this altered condition he gave the name of 
" artificial somnambulism," correctly recogniz- 
ing its analogy to the slcep-Avalklng state. 
Puya6gur discarded the “mesmeric" thcoiy. 
and became tlic fiist hypnotist. It remained 
for James Braid in 1843 to demonstrate the 
physiological reality of the condition as an 
nltcicd disposition of the nervous system 
depending upon some peculiar susceptibility 
of the suujcct; to this condition he gave the 
name of hypnosis The r61c of suggestion was 
recognized, and made possible the scientific 
study of abnormal psychophysiological coii- 
aciousncss and control — or, more exactly, the 
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revival of it — in tbo latter (locftficfl of ll»0 
ninctccnili cruitiiy. (Her Kvi^nusih ) 

Vie^ved luHtofirnlly, " iiieHiiu’riHin " 
fln aiitcccdciil of liyjmolimn; nnd On* vieiftM- 
Ludea of ita ciuei'i' lorm a rniiiidinilcd 
in which fftlso ami niiHlpadJUR growing 
onL of inyaUcHm, of foully uliat rvoUon. or «( 
leaning loWAnl ocoiilL (»r HiijKTiioriiial^ MicfH 
nbaciirc bniirK and Lliwarl prohudilo iiiHiuhl 
Mramci'n ohatiiiiUe cniitiovefHin with iiivosli- 
gntiiiR coimni'iNlonH, Lim imo refr-iTJiiR llic oh- 
bcvvlhI plu'ivonvriift to Llic aolum of a lluldv" 
and Llie oUut lo imuginiiOon; I'uyHf'Kiir'fl 
ao//inn/iibitfes, qmckly ilrgi'm-fAluiR lo nrrmoU 
flipliL dingnoiliriniiH nml roiideiH of Hciilcd un'a- 
sages; llraura HUan|;l(‘mnUH with phrenology, 
— tliesc anrl oLhoi plmsen Irfi their impress uhke 
upon tliQ pi'ojmliceH niifl Ihe legUnnaie deiiiiinilH 
of thomrihcal pvofessioo, and nnole Ihe Vriiu- 
BilKjii from “ rues inpiJHiii " to " liypnoiisin ” 
ft dilheuU and elieuitouH proecati ’ The con- 
vuiciiig (JiiLfi wore, III 11 u; early singes, the 
anicsbhotic alalr, ])eriiiiUmg Honoufi HuiKioul 
operations to pyoccod wUhaul paiu^ ami in lUo 
later slnRos, ijie ordeily intorprclalhm of pav- 
cholugical plieiiomona under the \ra()n'iilui> 
of men like CImicol, of eslahlislinl Hcienlifio 
reputation With Iho PHlahJiHlnnoiU of Iho 
j 5 caidi\cucss of the liypiiolLft Htato and of iLa 
intorprolfttiou nn duo to Llie iieivous Nuncep- 
liljihty of the hnbjecl, the HneiUiria atlitndo 
was floourc; and the notioiiH ailricheil to “ riieri- 
mciiflin ” AH an ohji'clivc '' force weie wholly 
rcIcRaled to an historical signideaiiGe alone. 

J J 

DnAMwuLi, J M. Ilypnotivti! iff I/\jtory, I*rat{icc, 
nntt Theory ItlOIi ) 

JabTIIoWi J< Paci OJid Fafda iri PiUchohat/> (lloflUiUi 
1000 ,) 

Moll, Ilupnolism. (London, JOIO.) 

Podmoiul r ^[esmc^wn aud Chruhan A’cfincc, (I^oili- 
(lon, lUiO ) 

ModL of llin ImiidhookB on llt/pnolwn g[iQ nn nn> 
count ol Mcemch riinl Ids prArlicrs, 

MESSER, ASA (1700-1830) — Third presi- 
dent of Brow a Univeriaty (IradwaliuR from 
Blown in 17on, he was tutor anti jirofessor 
there from 1701 to 1802, and proHideut of tho 
iiiatitution from lfl02 to 1820. W. S. 

MESSINA, UNIVERSITV OP, — flee Italy, 
Euucation in. 

METAL WORK IN THE SCHOOLS.— 
Sdd Manual Thai n in q. 

METALLURGY. — See Tkcunicaij Educa- 
tion. 

METAPHYSICS. — Tho iinino ” molaphya- 
ica " na designating philofiophy cr some ono of its 
branchca nroso from a inisuncltJrfltaiidlnR of an 
accidfliitnl lyny of describing certniu witLuirb 
of Aristotle’ namely, tho so comniE after Llio 
pliyaica. Tldg was aUortly taken to iwcaw tho 


IhingB IlmL hn lieyoiid tho jihynipiil. Lhat arc 

abaY<' the tialund u ruwreptnm w Inch inedicval 
llmuglil iilenlilii'd wjlli the KUpeiimtunil. Tina 
long leinnined Ihe jmiinhir Mgnilicalioii, so Umt 
Slmki’fipeuro, for cxiinipjo, refers to Rljtinli, ag 
inelajiliyiiical. 

Armhith* huimeU in tho Ixuly of hifj troatiBo 
miiiplicd Hdiiie gronndH for hlenlifyiiiK Iiih dis- 
pnhmijpH with llnmlngy. 3 Bh ff^nnrd dehigna^ 
tnm Is hint pliibihiipliv, and tins he Hays hna for 
ilH ohjeei a deM-iijdivo de/iniinni of liring 
lieing, or exist one e IH e\ist(‘iM'e Eueli hriinch 
of Hneiire eoiihiderH Ujo tiiiilH of Mime act or 
elfttM i)f_ o>ibtnu'es Imt no Hrhnre conHuiers 
the IrnilH that all existeiioea alike poHsrss, 
Ili’iice they lea\o niriJii for uinl indeefl requiro 
« more geiierul and foniial Meience lo Ukc up thq 
niattei they leave niitmiplied. Ho far there is 
no Rnmud for referriwijr lirnt iddloaophy, or 
iiielii|j|iy.'jiiw, lo any I hi lip IraiiHceinli rig Iho 
Hiibject inuLiei of the HPieiiceH But in Ihe 
coiirai’ of IiiH discuM.sJijin, Analotle in Ird Lo dia- 
(TiTiiimiLo grades of lieiriR mid to eonrlude that 
only pure iwtuahty, or thid, Is cuiuph'lply tcaI, 
or ean In: naid to Hr without (juulilicalioii. 
lleiice melaphY(<U's apppaiH lei a ncicricc of the 
higlic.sl and morp lerd iiioile of Being. 

TliKjURhoiil llip eighteenth and earlier nine- 
Leenlh eeuturies “ luetajdiysies " Wus loQwily 
iiHcd to denote iiMpiiiicM ciiiieenied with iniml, 
wlml would now genendly be cidled phychol- 
ogyj ami alao Lo denote any iiniuiiy of an 
nUiiiinle Horl. In llie Inter Hiniiic* .it wa.a ^eii- 
erally divided into ontology, or inquiry into 
Being, mid epislemologv, or inquiry into llio 
nniwn^ and \i Wnov^'mg. At. 

there is a Leiidenoy Lo ri'verl to Iho iiioro 
Vnniled .AriHlolehaii neriHe, Ihcnigh lliclcraiiB 
a till widely naed a a u geiieiio name to cover all 
worts of inriniiies Hint do not Hceiii to fall within 
the Hcope of any of the punKivt* or lualUcmali- 
cal tieieuees. J. D 

Ita/orajicD : — 

ItALUwiv, I M, Lvc(t4narj/ of BAifoinpftk aaJ f’lU- 
tfiotm, \'ol HI, 1*1, II. t»|i. Ba5-57'1 

meteorology. — The acicfitlfic fltudy of 
the phenomena of the atmos)d\crc* Geoq- 
jiaiuiy; (Ihouiuy, 

Method — n'lm topic of method repre- 
flonts one of the three tyjiicnl phafieH of educa- 
tional pi’iwAicp, the ftnhjeot nmUev of atndy ami 
the iimlilutional ngoneieH of iihicalioa heliig 
l)ie oilier two Ah in tho eriHO^of ainquct 
Timtter (wee CnuiiHK oi*' Study, 'I’iikouy of), 
Micro are nnporlniit nrnptieal inatteja al Jsfluo 
ami tdao genoi'id pUilosophieiU coutiideialinua. 
The fonnor 1 h Iho fiehl of lacthqdH (ill llio 
plural iiuinhcr), the waya of tonching Bpecial 
unbjcct.H In accordance with iji'inciplca Umt 
ouccoHsful experience luia vindicated — ollcn 
calloct Special McLlioda," Tho laLlcr ccntcra 
about the piohlcm of tjio relation of menUl 
aUiUido and operaliDn to Bubjeefc iwaLlcr. Eor 
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roasons that will appear m the sequel, this 
problom peases into that of the relation of the 
mdWitlual aelf to the objects of the world and 
social life Intermediate between the field of 
apeoifio practices and the one of general theory 
la tlio logical queation of an underlying uni- 
formity of method m the application of mind 
to vanouB aubjecta whether puie mathematics, 
the natuinl aciencea, or liistoiy, hternturo, and 
language. This iiitormcdiato question iiaually 
goes by the name of "geneial method. The 
piescnt aifcicle is confined to the diatiuctively 
pliiloflophic aspect of mctliocl, extending the 
aurvey, however, to take in those phases of 
geneial method that ai'e claaely councGted. 

In a j^encral way method la the obvcise and 
GOi'iclabivc of subject matter. The pioper in- 
terpratation of the connection and distinction 
between the two ia, however, by no means evi- 
dent, especially since it has been complicated 
and to some cKtent pci verted by Llic pervasive 
in/luoncc of a dimlisbic philosophy (See Du- 
alism.) Mind haa been severed from the 
world, tho indivitlunl from society and its 
growtli. The two have not only been divorced, 
but the separation between them hps been 
intenaified to the point of complete antithcaia. 
(See IIuMANis^t AND Natuiialis^u, and Idbal- 
iSAt ) All gITccLivo knowing and acting involve, 
moreover, both the mind in the ivoild and indi- 
vidual agency in social conditions and for social 
aims lien GO. the more the separation is 
emphasized, the more urgent bccomea tlie ques- 
tiQU qC the posalbiliLy of mlei* action and lecip- 
rocal influence. While tho distinction of siib- 
ject matter and method was never shaipencd 
into such exbicmo opposition ns that iiibt indi- 
cated, the dwaliatic antithcBia of mind ami the 
world affected men's ideas of theso educational 
aubjocts. The pioblcm of method was con- 
ceived as the problem of the adaptation of an 
mdividiial mind to a foreign aiifaject matter; 
as an affair of bringing together two things 
that naturally and intrinsically have nothing 
to do With each other. This backgiound influ- 
enced tho conceptions of discipline, culture, and 
interest {(^q \} ) Even where tlie extrcinc dual- 
ism of mind and the world, self and social insti- 
tutions, has been professedly euricndeied, it is 
nob uncommon to sec questions of method of 
teaching, study, and moial tiaining discussed 
ns if they were esaentmlly matters of adaptation 
of ouc thing to another unlike thing. How may 
the study in question bo presented io the mind 
so QB to appeal to it? Ilow may the mind bo 
aroused ac aa to apply ilaolf to this topic, nat- 
urally alien? Such ways of conceiving, in tho 
concroto, tho relatioiia of subject matter and 
method indicate the intellectual atmosplicrc 
in winch the discussion of mental operation and 
application hns been bathed. 

An analysis of experience shows, however, 
that cxpciience is not a combination of subject 
inat(,cr and method, or an interaction of two 
independent fflchora, one of which supplies 


content and the other form The distinction 
between these two mattera is developed within 
experience itself, and arises for the sake of 
p'catcr control of the course of expenence. As 
indicated in tho artick on experience (g.e.), 
expcijeiiee hna a dyimmio and a static aspect, 
one of transition and one of cuimilntioii, of 
retention Experience, that is, is always 
changing, and yet it la nob a meic flux There 
ia always a somewhat that changca, and its 
transition ia not a mere passing away, but is 
a traiiaformation Hera we have the root of 
tlie distinction between content and form, 
aubject matter and method, object and subject. 
It cGutciB in the distinction of the luluit and the 
Aow of experience What we experience vanes 
in quality, in value, signiflcance The transi- 
tion from one state to another ia, therefore, 
measuYcd by the content it uahera m, while 
the presence and tippicciation of this or that 
object clcpcnda upon the factoi of transition 
In Older to secure the objects that arc of posi- 
tive or greater value and to avoid the objects 
that are of negative or lesser value, we must 
control tho processes of olmnge by whicli one 
content of cxpciicnac gives way to anotJier and 
grows into it. Whatever in experience, ac- 
coiclingly, aida m control of its development so 
as to attain what ia deaiied and exclude what is 
nob wanted, is method, way, form of experience 
Tho objects and subject matters that are influ- 
enced by this coiUiol constitute the material, 
tho stiuctuic of experience. 

In the course of an infant's restless activity, 
light is felt and enjoyed, The light, liowcver, 
IB more or leas submerged in the qiialitica that 
attend tho moving of the hendj the arms and 
hands, and ccvtsnn intraorganio pro ceases. It 
la, theicfoic, a vague and confused object, lack- 
ing diatmetness, In subsequent experience, 
it ia found by accident (that is, without delib- 
erate effort or consciouB intention) that the 
enjoyment of the light quality — such as it ia 
— coheres with clmiigcs of the headj eyes, and 
position of the body, these qualities not hav- 
ing the value attaching to them that tho light 
quality has As soon as this connection is 
apparent, the light acquires the status of an 
ofejed, of material or content; while the quali- 
ties of the movcinenta of organs of tho body in 
losing their piimary values aic reduced to tho 
status of means oi ngencica for getting tlio 
ohjeotv Thus oeema tlie gradual diOfeientia- 
tion of object and subject, matter and method. 
The subject matter does not. liowcver, always 
present Itself as on end to be secured; move- 
ment in tho desired direction nuvy be impeded 
by certain contents, These resisting factors 
then stand out conspicuously aa obstacles, hin- 
drances. They nlao become objects, pai t of tho 
subject matter of expeiience, for it depends 
upon the way they arc worked upon whether 
the desired end is uslicrcd in oi not It should 
bo noted that the distinction between matter 
and method, material and way of treabing it, 
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ia iiDi a HRid one. Wlml in maUrr ai 

(jjK! lijno may Ik' a jmrt of iiirlliral ul [iiioIIkt, 
niul ttcc tma^ AG cording an \l fuiicUiPiiH in a 
coiicnslo mUiiilKm In rojicrala cxiH'riaiifG 
iL inay hniipi'ii llml llu; hduikI <|iialily m tlic 
u^mricaalty ib'iiivivUk* tUiuj? uiul llinl llio linkL 
or color (iiiuliLy is of iiiipoiL ouly uh clew or 
HliiiiuliiH to the pre.Hciu'if of Uio hmiiioI ah ond. 
TIlcii lliu sceini; mlucei ilM'lf lo the hIiiLun of 
iiipfiiin. /iRCHcy, ulclliml. U fiillo on llic hkIo of 
Llic Hiinicol, 110 lonj^cr ou Lliul of llu* ohin t 

Two LliiriKH then I'huranlt'riiji' llin conci'pl of 
mrlUoil. wivU reupcGl Us \\\s \v ourio 

mark tho Krailiiul (li/rnTritmlinii of crrluio 
lie men Is of_ t'\]icrieiici-; and, willi rcHiirrl lo 
Iheir ruiKaion, rcprchniL any (illUucIeH rmcl 
opoialiOTis Llnil are eiiiployerl Lo K>ve lla* emir/iO 
or taviiiouce of e'ciu'tit'iwb a dueclum Llial is 
iloHMiibli* Mel hod al IhiIIoiii is I ml I lie way 
of iloiiiR llniiRn follow e»\ \n any rivni case. Ih 
n.syclioloRieaj rouiilerparl la the halnlH and 
niiliUiial aUUudes that deleiimnii the coiirHQ 
of expi'fieneo. Ib fnllow«i tliat nielliodH are at 
first foriiii'il hy ii Heini-insiinclivo iirore**^ of 
Uiivl, ermr. and hvu'/Ccss, and lhal they 
my largely uncniiscioiHly That in to way. 
Alleiikion 14 Riven iniinimly lo llir eada and 
oh.sLaele.s involved^ mid the lialiih respond iimjo 
or less HponlaiieoiiHly Lu the idea and perocji- 
lion of thi'we ohjects, 

AL Him [mini a aerioiiH erroi is often made in 
Lhe ennreuMou at cducaUonid iwelhnd. .hmt 
la'caime llii'se primary wavs of doiiiR IhiriRH 
wliirh lepieseiil method al its priiniiry and 
(Irepcat level have been formed in relatively 
iLGridoiilul faKhioa and also jnioi to the period 
(jf eoriHeious Hcliool iaaLiucliou, hedaime, uiore- 
DVer, Lliey often miuk lehi lively ineffeelivo 
[\\\\[ UhinderiiiR wnya of aGi'ointihahinR ends, 
tlieie iH II teiidi'uoy to iRuoie them or (o driiy that 
they ai(} iin^lhodo aL all. Melliod ih then eon- 
ceiveil as u purely logical niiiLler, in a aeiiHe tliiib 
identifien llii‘ logical willi a cimMcimiHly foiiued 
ami followed enterpi'KU Hueli me tho da are 
oiiihodiodin ayinbolH, mid need nob be embodied 
in wovkiiiR atliludiN and liiihils al afh They 
aic fornuilffi for wuy.s in which ihuiga eoii- 
Ficioiiflly ought to be done, not dc.se riiitioiiH of 
the ways in which they nctuuUn arc done Thiia 
a complete h|)lil is iiitrnduced heiweeii wlial aio 
called psyclioUiglcid luetluuU (hul wUicU uURUt 
belter be leiincd vital, eoneicte, oi ijiuclical 
mu Lhodn) ami I he HO-eulleil logieid ineLhmls -- 
whieli niigbb bctiei bo teinied fonnul mid 
Hyiiibolie The resiilb i.s Lhal new habit h which 
arn largely yei'lial me graftnl on to the older 
working liahih - gmieriLlly Lo the detriment of 
Llieir elTlcAttv; oi elfte, in leacliim fnnu Iho 
fiililiby of mere forinulalioiiH of logical ab.sLrae- 
Lhaiw. lha N])uiiluneon», imbitiml ablilitdcH arn 
rLdiLMi upon, wiLhouL Hociiring the readjii.s linen b 
and reconstruclion iiooded for higher and nioro 
ooniplox entla — for aGcnrmii; a IjettLM' type of 
control. 

Tl\ft f\indan\cut«vl question of nielhod in ciUi- 


ralion tiniH poncenia Uie rigU roilpmiion ol 
Ihe niieon‘frifiiJH loiil the reilccllvo Cnciurfl in 
Ihe din'clnm of llie eourne of exjipricnce, 
Method, tin' way of going ul a thing, depends 
al first upon ilii* relainm hoLweeii iiiMinct und 
tlemre, <in one Mide» iiud an end, <iu the oliitr. 
The emt htaiuls out more or le^s in CfniHdouHncsa 
and rtupplu's the Irn^H of coimcinus guidance. 
What iH ediinif lojially iinportaiil ia, Iheicfure, 
Unit on one Mile the proper l.vpe of desire bo 
aroiHcd and the proper Ijiie of end lie com 
ceivcil on the other, 'riirwe points arc not nint- 
lers of ynnseuvuH fkiMindntinii, but of pToviding 
cjiMronbig eniiililioiiH that wall call out and 
fix desindde aliilndes uf reS])nnHe. Only ns 
these altiliidcs bef’oiiie nuflieienUy liabitunl to 
he cITrelne ia Uhto any ImHis for coiiaeioua 
rc'lleeUuu wn ns to foniuiliile luclluidfj fnr 
furl)ii‘r coriscifjOH eiiiploynnmi.. When, tis is 
Loo fieipiently Llie ease in Hvitii hiibjecla hb 
fintlirnelin aiul giaiiunai, Leaeheiw iiibibL that 
pupils Fihidl eonsiioiiHly follow ceiLiiin fornis of 
Hlaleineiit and “ analVhiH liefoie they have 
beeoine (hoiooglily halutuateil to dealing piAc- 
tusvlly w'llU the eitnutnuiH in which luunmcal 
iiinl gruJiiiuMienl i iiIiii h rieeui, tin' rr^iilt ni tlmb 
the hiiiiiuhi' nniie helweni Ihe pupily and 
Iheii appieeiatioii uf the naliiie of the mtualion. 
'riiev flo iniL lewpcml any longer In the rcaulla 
of tlie extieueuei d Hitimlioii, lint only to Llio 
\erhally aeipiiied foriiiuhe. 'J1ie very incaas 
IhuV are hwppnm'vl to Tender ihe puidlH' ojwva* 
lioiiH more mielligent, iiioie logical, icatilb in 
inakiii^ them int'i'liunieid. 

JiOginil ineLlioil, in almil, ns a eoiiaeioiis pro- 
cediii(‘ always luiplieM lelleelioii upon the iiicnnd 
whieh have alicadv been tii.stiiie lively nnd 
hence uneoiiHciouMly ukciI in i caching ('iid» Ihat 
make im appeal on their own account Fop 
ninin ted logical oiierulitHH are thim tliejKiiisivH^ioii 
(d lui eNjKTl in II Hiibjc(‘t, one who haa already 
worked llirougb the aubjeel, and who liasi 
Lheiefoic, conimaiid of the material.^ lo bo 
fuiinulaU'd 'Cliey ieiiieM*iiL the Hlftiulpoiut 
of a matured, a developed, experience. The 
conimoi'iesl school fidisicy is ihiiL Ihe inrlhods 
which rcpiesciit the conLiol of n aubjecL matter 
gained Lmongh long inacLienl extierieiicG can 
be conveyed dircelly Lo Lho.se who aie just 
begin iiiiig lo dccuiiy' LJiemHclvcH with a topic, 
BO that tlw tirtieeduie nf the laUcr may liciuadQ 
moie leiiHonidde ami iiiLelligeiil Many nictli- 
odH thal ai(‘ eomieinned m ** deduclivo'^ are 
leiilly not deductive at nil, hut Hinidy lepicBont 
the iilU'Tupt to hand over diiedlly to tho ineX' 
peril' need and in in ml lire the inlelleclual tccJi- 
iii(|Uo apiiKipiiale to those who luivn ^unc 
llu'ongh a Buiiieelj and who me I hero (ora m a 
condition to leview and aynLeinuti7,e the pro- 
ceduieH liial have ]u'ovod enedive. 

Tlie cnri'f'iicy of t|io wioiig (siiirepLion of lop- 
ical method leads to ji renntioii nlinusb equally 
haiiufid, CJoionderatiouH tif older, acqucncc, 
defiiiitene.ss, of fit ndapLalioii of meana lo cncla, 
the imporlnnco of liiougUlful suweya aiul ic- 
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views of ground tr/LVorBcd, together with tho 
need of formulating the pracUcca tbnt have 
been founii helpful, are Iguoicd. Behavior 
ia loft on the instinctive or " Hpontancoiis " 
piano with no care to flco that the attitudes that 
are evoked are those most adequate to their 
dircob end, and also such aa to atimuiatc later 
reflection. The true difference la not between 
the merely piychological—;- the illogical— but be- 
tween the 11 neons Cl oils Icgio of elTcotivo adapta- 
tion to ends and the couacioua logic of fonnulat- 
ing the methoda that have been aucceaafully 
employed, so that subsequent procedure may be 
easier and moie fruitful. And this transition, 
through reflection upon that which has been al- 
ready accomplished, from the blinder and more 
instinctive into the more intelligently CDiitrollcd, 
should bo a constant factor of all growth; it is, 
indeed, indispensable, if growtli is to be truly 
educative,^ (See Education,) 

From this conception of method there follow 
oei tain cousiderabions applicable to the topic 
□f general method Sbiictly speaking, method 
la tlioiouglily individual Each person has his 
own instinctive way of going at a thing; the 
attitude and the mode of approach and attack 
are individual To ignoie this individuality 
of approach, to biy to sub.slitiito foi it, under tho 
name of “general method," a imiform scheme 
of piocedui'o, IS simply to cripple the only 
effective Qgenoica of oporation, and to ovcilay 
them Avith a mechanical formali.'jm that pro- 
duGca only a toutino couveuLicnality of mental 
quality Certain foatureg may be found, how- 
ever, which are involved in the transition from 
unconscioii.q effort to a moie conacioualy guided 
process. These features may be abstracted 
and generalized. Whilo the outcome vnll not 
put individuals in posse, ssion of a aiiro key to 
intellectual efficiency, it will indicate to a 
tcachci the mam stops that have to bo taken, 
and suggest the crucial points where condi- 
tions of giowbh have to be caicfully maintained 
and f os tercel 

The primary factoi in gciicial mebhod so 
construed, ia tno existence of a situation wmeh 
appeals to an imlividunl na hia own concern or 
intcreab, that is to say, as prosonting an end to 
be achieved, because aionamg desire and effort 
The second point; is that bho condiLiona be such 
as to stimulate observation and memory in 
locating the mcauH, the obstacles and resources 
that must bo reckoned with in dealing with the 
situation. The thud point is tho formation of 
a plan of procedure, a thpory oi liypothrais 
about the best way of proceeding. The fourth 
is putting the plan into operation The fifth 
anri last ia the comimriHOii of the result leaclied 
Avilh what was intended, and a consequent 
estimate of the worth of the method folloAvcd. 
a moic critical discernment of its weak and 
its strong points. These five steps may bo 
reduced to bhieo moie generic ones. The first 
and fundamental condition of right method is 
the existence of acme concrete situation involv- 


ing an end that interests the individual, and that 
requires active and thoughtful effort m order 
to be reached. The second is considei ation of 
the nature of the problem, the difficulty or 
perplexity involved m reaching the end set, so ns 
to form a suggestion or conieotiiro as to the 
beat way of^ proceeding to eolvo tho diflieulty. 
The third ia the overt effort m which tho 
thought of the plan is applied and thereby 
teated. Scientific method will be found to 
involve exactly tho same steps, save that a 
scientific mode of approach implies a large 
body of prior empirical and tentative pro- 
cedures which have finally been sifted so na to 
develop a technique consciously formulated and 
adapted to the given type of pioblem. 

J. D. 

See Science 

RefereiJcea — 

Dowby, John. Child and CurncuUtm (Chicago, 10C2,) 
IIow We Think, (Hoaton, 1011.) 
jSnrdiCB w Logical Theory (Chicago, 1003 ) 

Solcnco na Subjeafc Matter and aa Method, iffei'erca, 
NS., Vol XXK, pp. 121-120. 

MiLLiiii, I. P. Payc/iolofli/ of T^'^T^UnI| (New York, 
1010 .) 

METHOD HEADERS — En teaching he- 
’nnets to read two methods arc employed, 
nc group of tcachera makes no eystematio 
attempt to deal Avith phonetic and spelling 
diflicnltica, but cmphaflizo.'^ the thought Their 
units of tieatmenb arc the word, phrase, and 
aouLcuce, The matcnals used are therefor e 
aelccted fiom tho child's spontaneous usage, 
children's classics (such ns Mother Goose), and 
tho best suitable English literature, Artificial 
content and foim are omitted fiom the begin- 
ning Another group of instructors contend 
that the main function in teaching beginners 
to read is to give them a mastery of the nie- 
chaiiics of pronunciaUon and spelling Hence 
these emphasise the phonetic diJficultica in 
translating visual symbols into sound They 
stress units smaller than the word — the let- 
ter, diphLhoiig| syllable, and phonogram. Their 
reading inateual 13 conac^ncntly ackcLed with 
reference to tho syatematiD control and graded 
presentation of plionelio elements The pnm- 
era and readers used by them have a sys- 
tematic plan or method hence such rending 
books arc called “ method rcadere to dis- 
tinguish them from the so-called '' thought 
readers,'' which cmphaBizc interesting content 
rather than phonic elements H S 

See Reading, Teaghinq op. 

METHOD WHOLE — So much of tho 
flubioct matter of any school subject aa is 
BttflAcienlly Yclated to be treated as a tfiaehing 
unit A method unit or whole is usually 
treated in a scries of lessons It is exceptional 
foi a method Avhole tc coincide with tho limits 
of n single lesson period. H. S 

See Recitation, Method op; Steps, Fiyb 
EonRiAL 
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METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
board of EDUCATIOM of — Sco Coji- 
LBiOB Boabds in EnUCATlOH, Dbnomina- 

TlOffAli, 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
SOUTH, BOARD OF EDUCATION OF. — 
See CoLLSJGB Boards in Education, Denomi- 
national. 

METRIC SYSTEM — A system of mcna- 
Yiies FiftiioU Ort tliQ claae of 

the cighteontli centmy. altlioUgU suggested in 
part 0,3 early fta 1670 oy Moulon, a pneat of 
Lyons. It IS based upon the theoretical aver- 
age cliatancc from the cquatoi to the north polo. 
The mcaaui'cments upon which this average was 
based have since been, shown faulty, so thnt tho 
standard of length, the metci, ib not exactly 
one ten millionth of this distance, as was 
contemplated This has no eft’eol upon the 
validity of the system, however, since tho 
Bfcandnrda were deposited in the ai chives at 
Paris and servo us as a basis for making copies. 
From the meter came the unit of oapaoity, the 
liter, whioli \a a cube that, la 1. meter on an 
edge. From this oamo tho umb of weight, tho 
weight of 001 liber oi water at tho tcmperntuio 
of greatest density. 

The advantages of the metrie system over 
the English and other earlier ones lies in tho 
fact that it is constructed on a decimal scale, 
like that of Umlcd States money. The tables 
are given in most arithmetica, together with 
information showing tho relation of the metric 
to our common system, and hence they need 
not be repeated in this article, 

The ayatem was not immediately adopted in 
Franco, and, indeed, waa not made coinpul- 
soiy until 1B37, Even to-dny tho pound 
(livro) ia still used in small commercial traiia- 
noblons, hub It is now taken to he one half of a 
kilogram Thus in the homo of the system the 
adoption waa slowly made, and the usages of 
the people Imve lemained to a certain extent* 
A large number of other countrioa adopted tho 
By a Lem during tho latter half of tho umetcenth 
century, ao that to-day it is the only iiitor- 
iiational one, Tho Eiighslt-^spcaking countries 
have, however, dcclinea to look upon it with 
favor This may be because of the lack of a 
Qoutraliaed power to impose it upon the people, 
or it may be clue to a general feeling of inde- 
pendence on the part of the Anglo-Snxon, but 
at any rate the movement hns been very alow 
among tho peoplo na a whole. Among acien- 
liata, however, it hna been well received, and 
between 1S75 and IDOO it replaced the old 
Byatcm m the acientidc laboratories of the col- 
leges and secondary schools of the United 
States, and became looked upon oa the inter- 
national acicntirio system. 

Ediioationnlly the question arisca as to its 
status in tho school curriculum. It is easily 
taught, and could be put into any grade The 


direct need for it does not arise, however, until 
tho pupil aludiea some branch of science in 
which it is used The time, thcrcfoie, depends 
upon the course of study. If eicmcntai'y phys- 
ics is taken up in the eighth achool year, this 
ia an appropriate place for tho aystem. 

There la the larger question aa to the pros- 
pects of tho use of the systoni by oui iicoplc, 
There me two factois to be considored (1) the 
ain^ilieiby of the tables; (2) the demands of 
foieign trade. It ia impossible to say what tlie 
effect qC tliGSG twQ factora will be, It is 
tain thnt wo have, in the United States, greatly 
lednccd our old aystem in a generation 
past Gompound numbers aio now practically 
used to only two denominations, the decimal 
diviaiona of the mile, acie, and ao on, having 
jeplaccd them Wc aie thciefore decimalizing 
oui units, and this removea to ci ccrtaiu extent 
the need for the metric system The question 
of foreign relations is more Berious, becauBO the 
United States has come to make a strong bid 
for foreign trade, nnd is manufneturing for that 
trade How much effect tins will havo upon 
the introduction of the metric system no one 
can forcaee It docs not seem the hvisineBs of 
the school to attempt to influence the develop- 
ment further than to show tho advantagea of 
the system, and to piepare the pupil for the 
work in physics When the need arisca for 
Icarmng il, any ono can acqmic it in a aliorb 
tiino. D. B. S. 

MEXICO, EDUCATION IN. — Mexico. 
Federal republic consisting of twenty-seven 
states, three territories, and the Federal Dia- 
tnofc, area 707,323 sqiiaio miles, population 
(census of 1910), 1.606.327. 

Historical — The hisLoiy of public oducation 
In Mexico ia distlngiiiahed from that of tho other 
Latin- Americnii countries by the fact that the 
Spanish conquerors of Mexico gave evidence of 
a real appreciation of the importance of public 
instruction for the masses of the people In 
the CQUuttiea of South America, cBpccinlly in 
tlic Argentine, Chile, and Peru, such attention 
aa was given to public instruction was conoen- 
trntod on secondary and Jiighci jnstruotion, 
In these countiica, under the leadership ol the 
Church, university insti action leachcd a rela- 
tively high degree of development, whereas pri- 
raarv education was neglected 

Tine early zeal of the Spanish conquerors foi 
primary education in Mexico did not last long 
The enlightened policy which characterized the 
curly period soon gave way to the same indif- 
ference to public education which cliniacterized 
Spanish policy in the other countries of the 
American eontinent As early aa 1532 tha 
Spanish authorities had made pi o vision for 
elementary insti uction for one thousand pupils 
in Mexico City. Unfoitunately, trustworthy 
figures ns to the size of Mexico City at that time 
are nob available. If wc bear in mind, however, 
that the Spanish authorities Jiad to deal with a 
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diatiustful and even antfiKonihtic native populn- 
tioHj we can appreciate tlic difficultiea involved 
in bringlTiR one tliDuaancl dn\(l\en under the 
inllurncQ of the Spaniali schools. 

Coincident with the opening of the Univer- 
sity of Mexico in 1553, there i.i evidence of a 
marked decline in the intcicst in and zcnl for 
elcmcntaiy instruction The attention of the 
government, as vtcW ns the hinds nvailnblc for 
public education, woro diverted from piiinary 
to higher education. Soon aftci the middle of 
the sixteentli century Spanish policy in Mexico 
begins to conform to the traditicnnl policy of 
Spam; namely, the neglect of primary education, 
combined with a relatively advanced dovelop- 
menfc of university instruction. The lei^ult 
of this change was the total neglect of tlio real 
needs of the native population, inasmuch na the 
university courses in theology, civil law, canon 
law, and medicine wcic jiitonded exclusively for 
the sons of Spanish lesidenb.? It is true that 
in the newly founded univcisity a number of 
couisea in the native languages were given, but 
thesD woro intended to picpaie Spanish piicsts 
for missionary work among the native Indian 
tribes 

The records of the dcvclopmcnb of piibiic 
education duung the colonial period aio so in- 
complete that it IS difficult to form nn accurate 
estimate of the facilities oITercd by private 
agencies It is evident, however, that after 
the first aucl rather extraordinary develop inont 
of primary education during liio eaily period, 
the system of elementary instiuction was per- 
mitted to dcoline to such a degree that its facil- 
ities were extended to but a sinnJI fraction of tlic 
scliool population The iinivoisity developed 
with extraordinary rapidity, and remained an 
important factoi in the intellectual life of hicx- 
ico during the cntiic colonial poiiocl 

With the Dcclaiation of Indcpeiiricncc, now 
influences began to make themselves felt The 
determination of the government to improve 
tlic condition of the masses of the people 
becomes clearly apparent, and this desire ex- 
presses itself in a seiics of attempts to develop 
a system of primaiy odiicatioii. The long 
pci lod of civil war which followed soon after tho 
Declaration of Independence^ and which kept 
Me^co in a state of agitation and upheaval 
during the Hrsb six decades of the ninelcciitli 
century, made it impossible to carry out any 
of the plans for the development of primary 
instruction. During this ponod of anarchy tho 
university also failed to leceivc adequate sup- 
port, and when in the early sixties tho struggle 
between Church and State beenmo acute, 
the univcisity organization was abolished 

Elementary Schools — The adoption of the 
Constihution of 1863 marks nn epoch in the 
history of elementary instruction in Mexico, 
The adoption of this constitution was accom- 
panied by a wave of popular enthusiasm for 
republican institutions and a revival of interest 
in popular education. 


WiLli the inauguration of President Juarez 
ill 1858 the government undertook tho formula- 
tion of a ayatemalic plan for the development 
of pnmary education. Uiifoiluiialcly, the 
provisions of the Constitution of 1863 did not 
give to tho federal goveriimcnb I he jjowers 
necessary to develop n national systom of edu- 
cation The framers of the instrument in 
determining the tUfatnbulion of powers between 
the fcilcial and the stale governments followed, 
in the mnm, the jiroviMoua of the Constitution 
of the United States, bub in so doing fnilcd to 
realize that the states forming part of the 
federal s 3 '^atom did not possess either the finan- 
cial resources or the onlighlcncd public opinion 
ncce. 5 aary to insure the growth of n vigorous 
system of publio mstmction. It wns taken for 
granted that innamiicli na undci the political 
ayalein of tho United States primary education 
had reached n high dcgiec of development under 
the direction of the individual states, the same 
results would be secured in Mexico. The 
period that has elapsed since the adoption of 
the Constitution of 1853 Jins served to demon- 
strate the erroncousneas of this view The 
jimited income of most of the states has made it 
impossible for them to appropriate for publio 
education even n small percentage of the sum 
neccssaiy to oveicome the nlnrming illiteracy 
prevailing thiougliout the republic. 

There is but little doubt bliafc had the federal 
govcrnincnt been able to sccuj'c complete 
control of public education tho system would 
have made far greater advances during the last 
half century This is duo primarily to the fact 
that tho revenues and credit of the central 
government are far in advance of those of tho 
individual states. Furthcrmoio, the fact that 
the states have failed to develop a disLinctiva 
and vigoious political life and that tiien admin- 
istrative system is not thoroughly oiganized 
makes it difficult for them to secure the expert 
diicction necessary foi the giowth of n vigoioua 
system of publio education The magnitude 
of the problem confionting the country can 
best be seen fiom an examination of the data 
relating to illitci acy, Significant as they arc, 
it IS likely that they underestimate rathei than 
exaggciate the degree of illiteracy that prevails 


StATIBTICH op iLLlTEnACY IK MfcXlCO 



Male 

Female 

Total 

rcFHQna 12 yenra or over, 
wlio cmi nohher rend 
nor wrlio , 

3, 110.04*1 

3.001.080 

0,784,024 

Feraona Icsa Lhan 10 yenra 
of ana who cnti neither 
read nor -wrlLo 

2.118,343 

Z,DI0,2DD 

4,12t:,142 

rcraonB cDncornmg whom 
no InfarmallQii could 
bo obLnlncd , . 

Peraona w ho enn rend and 
wrllQ , . . . 

rorsana who enn road but 
cnnnol wnla . 

70,438 

80,604 

100.002 

1,273.325 

000,203 

2,171), BBB 

101.609 

184,336 

347,903 
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In the contra! group of stfitca, with 0,230,038 
inhabitants, but 1,002,692, oi about 15 per cent 
of the totol population, can road and write. 
In the northern group or states, vnih. a popu- 
lation of 1,174,341, but 287,777 can read and 
write. In the five Gulf states, with a popu- 
lation of 1.766,006, but 280,087 can read and 
write; and in the states and tern tones of tho 
Pncifio coast of a total population of 4,437,874, 
but 600,032 can icad and write These figures 
aro taken from the census of 1900 Unfortu- 
nately, no trustworthy statistics na to illiteracy 
aie a’vailable, which would enable us to mcasuro 
the advance that has been made during tho last 
ten years. 

Although the federal government exercises 
no direct control over public education within 
the states of tho union, there exists throughout 
the republic uraotical uniformity m organization 
Primary instruction inoludca five years of 
elementary grades and two yoaia of advanced 
rades. Tho course of study in those schools 
as been carefully worked out, but the greatest 
obataclo in the way of elRcicnt service is the 
failuic to pay anything approaching adequate 
compensation bo teachers Even in the Fed- 
eral Diafcriot, whoio salaries are much higher 
than in the statca, tho principals of primary 
schools receivo but S730 per annum The com- 
pensation of teacheiB ranges from $328.50 to 
S647 50 per annum, depending upon the degree 
of prcpcLralion and term of service* It ia evi- 
dent that with suoh low salaiics, teaching ns a 
profession does not offer much to allure young 
men and women, and it is not sui prising that 
the government should find groat difiiciilty in 
securing competent caudidatea for the available 
positions 

The Tfaimng of Teachers — The inadequacy 
of the facilities foi the tiaining of teachers is a 
matter which has been dwelt upon by every 
writer on the cducationnl system of Mexico 
During the last few years a strong effort has 
been made in^ all tho slates, bub especially in 
the Federal District, to improve this branch of 
the educational system. The improvement 
has been due m largo part to the mflucnco of 
the national Department of Public Education, 
and to the example eoh by the two excellent 
normal schools of tho Federal District Tho 
new building which has been erected for 4110 
men's normal school is thoroughly equipped and 
modern in every respect In order to induce 
young men to enter the teaching profession tho 
government has provided liberally for scholai- 
slups and stipends. TJic Normal School for 
Women in the Federal District occupies an old 
building which is not adapted to its purposes. 
In spite of tile inadequate accommodations, 
however, the school is doing excellent work, 
and compaies favorably with most of the 
normal schoola in the United States 

The course of study in the normal schools 
Qovcis a period of five yeavB, and incUidca the 
following subjects. — 


First Year — Xiangiiago; Arithmetic, Botany EI&- 
menta of Zodlofly, Compoaition, Drawing Mnnunl 
Traliunf^i SingiiiK. Physical Traiiiine, and (for tUa 
men) Military Drill 

Second Year, — LnnKun.go, Alflcbra, Qcomelry, 
ElcmratB of Phys\c.a; ElomculB of PUvBVoltyoy and 
Anatomy, Principles of Ilygienn; Drawing, Manual 
Trainina, Physical Education; Harmony 

Third Year. — litmEuaKe, Elements of Chcmiakry; 
Mineralogy, Elements of Payclialogy; Geography ■ 
DrawinEI Manual TramfiiB; Harmony; PhyaJcal Edu- 
cation, ubaarvation in tho Sehool of Praotice 

Fourth Year — Snaniah Jdtorflluroj Logic; Grog- 
raphy, Hlatorv of Mexico; Pedagogy; Physical Edu- 
cation; Observation and Instruetfon m tho School of 
Praollcc 

Fi/lh Year — LitcTalutc; EthlcB; Civicaj Gent-xal 
History, Cjvlo Instruction; All the Natmal and 
Phyaicol Scienoca. Pctla^gicnl OrganiisaLion, Pisoplino 
and Adminiatration, History ol Podufiogy; School 
Hyeicnoi Physical Education. 

Manualf Technical, and Vocational Training. 
— In a country like Mexico, in which the native 
Indian population was for so many years kept 
in a condition of social subjection bordering on 
serfdom, without any attempt to develop eco- 
nomic c/ficiency, the need of the present day is 
a well-developed system of vocational and in- 
dustrial training Duiiiig the colonial period, 
and in fact during the greater part of the ninc- 
teonth cental y, little or no attention was given 
to this phase of education To-day the states- 
men and educators oI Mexico realize that na- 
tional effort must iiony be couccntratcd on the 
problem of making the native Mexican a more 
clTicient worker. 

During the last ten years the movement for 
the inti odiic lion of manual training into pn- 
inaiy schools, both in the Federal District and 
in the states, has ncquiicd considerable force. 
Those who aic directing the educational policy 
of the country fully realize that the funda- 
mental need of the great mass of tho Indian 
population is the kind of training that would 
turn the attention of the younger men to the 
mechanical arts, ^lexica lacks a native arti- 
san class The overcrowding of the legal and 
medical professions has become a serious 
pipoblem m all llio Latm-Amencan countries, 
and ia traceable to the continuance of the 
old Spamah prejudice against trnclc and com- 
mefco This tendency has been atiengthencd 
by the purely dialectic cUaractei of the cur- 
riculum of the secondary schools, winch are 
molded after the French ayatoiu* The intro- 
duction of manual training, tlicrcfoie, into the 
normal schools of the Federal Distiict ivitli a 
View to picpariiig the teachers for this typo 
of instruction possesses a significance in Mexico 
fai greater than in many other countries, 

In tho mnttei of vocational training, a begin- 
ning has been made in the Federal District, 
and also in some of the states, notably Chihua- 
hua, hub ib is true that this movement is sliH 
in its infancy. In tho Federal District there is 
an excellent trade school for boys and another 
for girls. 

Tne school for boys prepares for the follow- 
ing trades carpentering; woodworking; iron 
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work' decorative pamting and aoi^turo; elec- 
trical and industrial mechanics lor each of 
these, special conraca are prcaciibed 
The School of Industrial Arts for Girla in- 
cludes tlio following courses' typewriting; 
bookkeeping, stenography; sewing; dre&s- 
mating j hat making; aitificial flowei making, 
embroiclery ; laco making; wig making, hair 
dressing, uomestio science. In addition a 
number of courses is taken by all pupils in 
natural history, physics, and chemistry. In 
this flohc<)l over a thousand pupils are regis- 
tered It 13 the purpose of the federal author- 
ities to increase the number of these schoola as 
rapidly qs the rcsourcoa of the government will 
permit. 

CommeTcial Education. — The introduotion 
of commercial educatiou, especially in its 
higher grades, is another of the recent changes 
in the system of public education The fiiet 
stop in this direction was taken through 
the intro duo tiou of commorcial courses in 
the higher grades^ of the primary aclioola of 
the Federal Diafcriat, The next step was the 
establishment of a eommcrcial scotion in the 
national secondary school, and the final step 
in thia movement was the catabliahinont ot 
a commorcial high school in the national cap- 
ital In the stales but little has been done in 
this respect. Through the mfluence of the 
former governor of Chihualnia a commercial 
aoliool wfta established in the capital of that 
city 

Seconds^ Instruction — The instruction 
corresponding more or less closely to the high 
schoola of our Amen can system is given in the 
so-called -Bsciiefas Prc'paraionaB^ or preparatory 
schools. TliB organization, as well ns tho 
curriculum of these schools, is patterned after 
tlve Fi'ftnch Lycde, and is eUftigiied to prepare 
students for the professional schoola of tho 
university. The system of secondary instruc- 
tion IS well organized in the Fcdcial District, 
but constitutes the weakest hnk in the chain 
of education in most of the states. The most 
serious critiDisni to be made is the undue 
emphasis laid on examinations and the failure 
to keep in close touch with the work of tlie pupil 
during tho course of the scholastio yeor In 
every subject a aeries of printed questions is 
furnished tho pupil, and in most cases hia prep- 
aration consists m an attempt to memorize 
the answers to a disconnected senes of ques- 
tions, lather than to scouro n broad grasp of any 
of the subjeots 

A aerioua attempt la now being made to 
reduce the number of aubiccta taught, and to 
require a more thorough training in a few fun- 
damental CQuraca. If this change is made, it 
will constitute a marked improvement over tho 
present system. Tho course of study covers a 
period of five years, and includes tlie Following 
Bubjecta' — 

Firjl Year, — Algebra, mathomaUcar geometry; 
Spanish; French; drawing, TDonual training. 


i9eco/]d Year — Advanced mathematics, Spanish; 
l'*'‘^nch, English, drawing, manunl training 
u Fetin — Mochanica; physics, Spanish; Eng- 

lish, drawing, manual Lraiiung 

Fottrlh Year — Chemistry, mineralcgy, botany, 
gcogrniphy; English literature, Spanish lltoraturo 
Fi/tn Year. — Zodlogy, domonta of aTintomy and 
physiolog|v, psychology, logic, general history, 
Memciin history; ethics, Spanish hteratura. 

Higher Education — The movomeiib for 
the catablishmcnb of a univeisity in Mexico 
waa initiated by Charles V, in 1651, but no 
ccuraes were offered uadiJ 1553 From that 
tunc until tlic final abolition of thia institution 
by the Juarez government in 1867, the only 
university organization existing in Mexico was 
under the direct control of the Catholic Church. 
Aa the demand for bigliej education, and 
eapccially for professional trninnig, became 
jnoro insiatent, the government established a 
scriea of independent profesaional iiiBbitutiona 
The medical school, the low school, and tho 
engineering school gicw up independently, 
cdoh with its own dii color icaponsible to the 
Minister of Public IhbUucUoii Tins form of 
organization proved unsatisfactory for mnny 
rensona, but especially because it prevented tho 
development of any unity of purpose in higher 
education and was a permanent obstacle to the 
growth of that university spirit which exerts 
BO marked an in fl Lienee on the life and thought 
of tho student body. 

The uecc&aily for closer coordiTiation of uni- 
versity infltnictioii became sc pressing that llie 
government finally decided to correlate the 
work of the aevcul independent faculiiea. The 
centennial annivciaary of Mexican indcpciid- 
enee was mode the occasion for the inaugura- 
tion of thia plan Under the law of May 26, 
1010, the existing schools of law, mediciTic, 
cugiucciing, and architecture were made in- 
tegral parts of the new National University of 
Mexico. To tluB a graduate school waa added, 
intended for tho conduct of special legcatch 
in every field of science The National Pre- 
paratory School in tho city oI Mexico waa nlao 
made an integral part of the new university 
organization. 

The umvcTsity is placed undor the control 
of a president, designated aa the Keclor, 
and a university council, composed of the piesi- 
dent of tho univorsity, the deana of the pro- 
fessional schoole and the dircotoi-geneial of 
primal y instruction. In addition, four mcm- 
bera are designated by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, and two repi oaentatives from each 
of the professional schoola are elected by tho 
respcotivc faculties. The shudeut body is also 
rcpieaented on the university council by a pro- 
vision which gives to the students in each of the 
profefisioiul schools the right to eject one of 
their number na their repreaenbative on tho 
council. The council la given wde powers ever 
univeraity organization nnd administration, 
but tho final pthonty in ail important quea- 
tionais vested in the Minister of Pubho Instruo- 
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bion, Thfi oHicinl inauguration of the univer- 
Bity took plncc on the 22cl of Septombci, 1910. 

It 19 , of course, too caily to express any opinion 
on the operaiiou of the new system The ic- 
axilla thus fai oUainctl, however, ore sufhcienfc 
bo indicntc the mipoi'tanGe of the stop that 
Jina been taken A spirit of solid nrity among 
the abudenta, fts well ns in the tcftching staff, 

IS rapidly developing. The cooperation that 
liaa been eatabhshed between the vnvloxis facul- 
ties IS improving nob only the content of tho 
courses, but also thcapirib of university instruc- 
tion. 

Presenb Needs of the Educational System — 
Tho cxpeilence o£ the laeb twenty-hve yoaia 
points clcnrly to the necessity of inci easing the 
authority of the federal government in nil 
matteia relating to public education "With 
tho nationalization of education Mexico will 
be able to meet two moStpic^sinE needs, namely, 
tho extonsioii of the system of manual and voca- 
tional trninmg and the introduction of a wcll- 
organusoci ayatem of agricultural inatructioUr 
Mexico ia at present, and will foi a long tlmo 
couUnue to he, an agricultural countiy. Her 
greatest social as well as cconomio need is a 
small land'owning class Recognizing this 
facb, the goveinmcnt has devised a plan for th© 
allotmenb of small IiDldings, which involves the 
purchase of great estates and their subdivi- 
eion into small farms, It is nob likclj^j liowevci, 
that this plan will be auccossful until ngn- 
cuUmal education has become an intcgial paib 
of tho system of publio insti action Tina will 
mean that the curriculum of the rural schools 
will have to be changed in order to introduce 
those subjects which will attract the attention 
of the younger men of the country to agricul- 
tural pursuits. The Minister of Public In- 
str nation has devised a plan with this end in 
yioxv A modest beginning has bccii made, bub 
it 18 likely that the next few years will witness 
a marked development in this direction. 

L. S. R. 
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MIALL. EDWARD (1800^1831) — EngUah 
politician and Nonconformist minis ter, born 
at Portsmouth and educate d at St Baviour'a 


Grammar School, London, After serving na 
iialicr in private schools, he was tiained for tho 
independent minis bry Receiving a call to 
Lciccatci, Kg was In ought into Inltmato touch 
with the working c lasses. In ISIQ he began 
to intcreat him self in politics and waa strongly 
oiiposed to the established church nnd tlio 
Tory govoriimcnt. Adopting the laisses-faire 
principle, ho was opposed to compulsion of nil 
kinds, and m IM7 he dcUvcicd a lecture at 
Crosby Hall foi the Congrcgntioniil Roaul of 
Education, On the Non-Interfeicnce of (he Gov- 
eminent loilh Popular ]$ducaiion. In this 
address ho stiongly upheld tho advantages of 
Yoluntauiain " Tho will of man to do good 
is usually most lusty and vigorous when com- 
pelled by t’licimis bailees . , , to ‘rough it' 

. . When all is smooth and mechanical the 
spirits flag" AuLhoiizpd education would kill 
Bpoutancity and intelligent and cliaiutevcatcd 
caic In a scheme of state education thore was 
tho danger also that a man might ho taxed to 
spread opinions which lie did nob himsclr hold, 
Miall sat m the IIoiiso of Commons from 1862 
to 1857 and from 1809 to 1874. In 1870 hia 
views on compulsory state education had 
changed, for he supported the Foi step bill, 
and only oriticised it bocaiisG he icgardcd it as 
too favorable to the established church, 
Miall's chief Hcrvico in English poUtica xvas to 
weld togetlier niul acouic Parliamentary lep- 
rcaentation for a party strongly opposed to tho 
established cluiroh, whose organ, the Noiir 
confoinnst, he had founded in 1841, 
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MIAMI UNIVERSITY, OXFORD, OHIO. 
— A coeducational institution founded by neb 
of legislature in 1809, although as early as 1789 
a proposal had been made for the grant of land 
for nn ncadciny or college, Iiiatriiction was 
begun ill a log budding, maintained as ft 
"grammar flcliool*' until 1818, when a brick 
structure was erected The school was raised to 
cDllegiato rank in 1824, and the fiisfc clnJ,a wo a 
graduated in 1820. The institution made rapid 
progress under the first president, Robert H 
Bishop. Annual state appropriations were not 
made until 1885, In 1002 the Ohio State 
Normal College was estabUshed In connec- 
tion with the uiiiveraity, and gives two-year 
courses foi grade tcacfiora, manual training, 
art, music, donicstio science, and ruial in- 
dufllnaj education, A flUinmer course is also 
maintained in this department. AdmiSBion to 
the College of Liberal Arts is by coitifieatc 
from accredited acliools or by examination, tho 
entrance rccpiircmonta being fifteen units 
Studies are ai ranged in a ayatem of groups and 
free clcctivesj and lead at tlic ond of four years 
to the A.B degree. The eniollmont in 1911- 
1912 was 333 students in the college, 173 in tho 
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normnl collcgCj find 548 in the summer term 
The iiermnneni consists of filty-six mem- 
bers, 

RBlerancea. — 

TobbY, W T., ftnd TiiOMraoK, WO. The Diamond 
UniversUy Valume, Mxaovi Unxicrsity (Unmll- 
ton, Olilo, 180D ) 

Ufuam, a II. Old Miamx, (IlnmiUoii, Oliio, 1000,) 

MICHELET, JULES (1700-1874). — The 
Fi finch hiaterifin wna LcacJicu of history at the 
College Snmte-Dai'be and at the Ecolo Normnle, 
inveatigator in the Rccoid Office, nsaialnnt pro- 
feasoi at the Sorbonne under Guizot, and pro- 
fessor of history at the College dc Fpiice (1838), 
Deprived of his government positions through 
tho political overturn of 1851, he was thence- 
forth compelled bo make his way b}’’ hia pen, 
Hia moat famous woik is Ins Ui^iohe de France^ 
in eighteen volumea (1833-1807), Among hia 
other works are Pr&cis dV/is/owc modmie 
(1823); Hi&ioiT& de la Rdpitblique romaine 
(1831); IntTodndion d Vllistoire univerBelle 
(1831); Origincs dn Droit fran^ais (1837); 
L'Oi^cait (1856); VAdiouv (1859), La Sor- 
ci^re (1862); and iVos Fils (1860), this last 
being Ida chief educational writing. F. E, P. 

MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
east LANSING, MICH. — A stato insti- 
tution established by legislature in 1855 through 
the influence of the Michigan State Agiicul- 
tiiial Society. This was tho first state insti- 
tution in the United States offering inatructioii 
in scientifio and practical agrioultnio. It is 
vindcv the contiol of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, The entrance requirements arc fifteen 
units. Five-year courses are ofTcred to Lhoso 
candidates who have not completed a high 
school course, Tho following couiscs are 
ofTored: agriculture, engineering, forestry, homo 
economics, leading to D,S., and the rctcrinaiy, 
leading to the D V S, Special short courses 
in agnculbiiTC and courses for teachers of agri- 
culbure are also given The enrollment in all 
departments in 1011-1012 wqb 1702, The 
faculty consists of 140 membera, 

MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES, 
HOUGHTON, MICH, — Eatablialied by act 
of legislature in 1885 undei the government 
of a board of control appointed by the gov- 
ernor. The institution is located in the heart 
of the great copper mining^ region of Lake 
Superior, Students are admitted by examina- 
tion or diploma, The degieoa of B S, and En- 
gineer of Mines are conferred on completion of 
the appiopriatc rcquircrnonta. The enroll- 
ment in 1011-1012 wna 222. The teaching staff 
conaiata of thirty members. 

MICHIGAN, STATE OF. — A part of the 
Northwest Territory, oiganized aa a separate 
territory in 1805, and admitted as the twenty- 
aixtli state In 1837. It is located in the North 


Central Division, and hna a land area of 57,430 
Bfiiiaro miles In size it is about as laigc ns tlie 
six New Englnnd abates, or England and IVnles 
combined The stnto consiata of two penm- 
sulna, which for ndminialrativo purposes aio 
divided into eighty- Llircc counties, and these in 
turn into townships or school distnets In 1910 
Michigan had a population of 2,810,173, and a 
density of poinilntioii of 48 9 pei square mile, 

Educational History. — The early history of 
educaUon in Micliigan is laigcly the history of 
education in and about Detroit, a number of 
piivatc and church schools of an elemental y 
nature having been organized there before the 
organizalioii of Michigan as a territoiy, the 
carhcab date mentioned being 1755 In 1809 
the fiist school act was passed, hut was not even 
printed, and doubtless was a dead letter horn 
the very first. It diioctcd that populated 
territoiy should be laid off into school districts, 
a school census taken, and a tax levied, the pio- 
cecds to be apportioned to the districts in pro- 
portion bo the amount spent the preceding year 
for schools. No further attempt to enact a 
gonornl school law wna made until 1827, In 
1817, an net wna passed creating the " Cnlhol- 
cpiatcmiad, or University of Michignnia,'' 
which provided not only for a single institution 
of high rank, but tho faculty was also em- 
powered " to establish colleges, academics, 
schools, libraries, iniiacums, botanic gardens, 
laboiatorica, and other useful literary and 
scientific instibutions/' and to appoint teachers 
and other school olncers in q11 the counties, 
towns, and cities of the territory. The con- 
trai terntoiiul government was to defray the 
expenses of all education In 1818 a Lan- 
ensterian elcmentaiy school was opened m 
Detroit as a part of tho scheme. In 1821 the 
1017 law was revised, the University of Michi- 
gan catabhahed, and a board of tiusteea 
created to manage nil the schools forming part 
of it In 1837 the institution was organized, 
and in 1841 it opened its doors to men students 
for the first time Women weic not admitted 
until 1870, 

In 1827 a new school law, which piovided for 
a system of common schools throughout the 
territory and independent of the university, 
was enacted. TJie new law wns modeled after 
the early acliaol law of Mnaaaoliiisetts. Every 
township containing fifty families was required 
to support a primary school for six months, 
townships of one hundred familiea. a primary 
school for twelve months; town snips of one 
hundred and fifty familiea, a primary school 
for six months and an advanced school for 
twelve months; and townsliipa of two hundred 
families must, in addition, employ a graminp 
floliool master, Tho system was a township 
system, with a proviso, however, that_ the 
voters of a township might order the division 
of the township into districta and eleet district 
boards of three trustees annually. By a two- 
thirds vote of the cleotora tho law could bo 
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ttulUficd in tiny township. Tho sohoola were this wns under the control of the State lloArd 
to be austamod by tlie rents from the aohool of Eduontion, but in tlint year it was trniia- 
lands and a tax on the propcity of residents fened to the State Board of Agricqlliiic- In 
In 18^9 the property of nonresidents was also 1865 an industiinl acliool lor boys was estnb. 
included. A little later tlie township lax wna lishcd, and m 1879 one was also established foi 
aboliahcd, except foi iiuliKCiUa and school- girls tn IS? 1 n. Btnte inatitntion tor dependent 
housed, and the " rate bill ” system was aub- ehildicn was cstabhslicd. and in 18S0 a aeparnte 
sdUitccl foT taxation A BVipBi'inUndcnt of institution was eaUbllaiicd foi the blind Ii\ 
common schools wns appointed to look after 1850 dislucta were peimittcd to oigniiizc high 
the schoal lands, and in 1830 this oHicial evolved School departments, and in 1871 the University 
into a Superintendent of Public Instiiiction, of Michigan began the accicdiling system 
Tho constitution of 1335, adopted in propara- {q v ) for oiitrancc to the university. In 186D 
tion foi eiitmiicG into the Union, made detailed the " rale bill ” wns abolished, and the schools 
provision foi a state school system, and con- iiiinlly were made free 

fcniiiod a definite mandate to pToyitle n ay stem In 1667 a law Waa cn acted creating county 
of coniinon schools wherebj'^ a school should supcrinfcciidenta for each county, and estnh- 
he kept up and supported fou thicc months liahmg n form of the county sysLcin of school 
each year in each school district of the state administration The certification of tcachcia, 
Tho school lawa of 1837, enacted in response Which since IS37 had been m the hnndg of the 
to the mandate of the constitution, pi ovided for township school inspectors, was now given lo 
a ays tern of schools to be maintained in part the county fluporintendcjit In 1075 tins law 
by state appiopriations, in part by local taxes, was ropenlcd, township aujjcihitcii dents weio 
and in part by the rate bill The law of 1837 cicated, and the certification wns given to 
dmwn up by John D, Pieice, called the lather them. Aa tlua tUd not prove satisfaetory, a 
of the Michigan school system, forma the foun- board of three examiners for eacli county wna 
datum of tliQ present By stem. Some pvogicaa created in 1881, and ccrtitication was given 
ivaa rnadc in tlie better settled communities, to them. In 1087 the law was revised so ns to 
but very little elsewhere. Detroit oigamzctl reduce the number of examiners from thico to 
a graded school system under a board of edu- two, and tho two were required to elect a sccie- 
cadon, in 1842, and provided free schools foi tary, who cxanniiGc! all teachers and noted as the 
its children, and in 1816 union district graded executive oIUcgt of the board. In 1801 the 
schools wcie permitted in tho slate for the first sccictary wa^ changed into a comity comm is- 
time. By tS50 seven such graded Bchoola had eioner of schoela, to bo elected by the people, 
been formed; by ISOO, eighty-five; and after In 1879 the State Board of Education wns 
18G0 the progicsa was rapid, there being directed lo prepnic questions for county 
249 by 1870, 389 by 1880, 613 by 1890, and 711 toachers' examinations, and in 1887 their 
by 1900 A state institution for tho deaf, use by county cxaininera was rcquiied. Eiom 
dumb, and blind was establlahccl in 1848, and 1867 to 1875 the Stale Supcriiitondont wna em- 
n separate ingtibutioii foi tho blind was eatab- powered to giant state teachci's' certificates, 
liahed in 1880, The state normal school at but in 1879 tins power was given to the Stale 
Ypsilanti waa established m 1849, and an ex Board of Education 

o|Scio State Board of Education waa cieated In L871 the fiiat act to compel children to 
to manage the aohool attend acliool,'* was passed, and m 1886 the 

In 1050 anew constitution was adopted winch first “ aot regulating the employment of 
made much more detailecl provision foi a sya- children ** was enacted In 1886 the city of 
tern of public education An elected, instead Saginaw was permitted to provide free text- 
of an appointed, Superintendent of Public books, and in 1880 a general fico textbook law 
Instruction wn.s provided for, the school land wns enacted for tho state. In 1801 school 
fund wna safeguarded, tho loEislaUiro wna boni’da were authorized to catabliah kindci- 
ordcreJ, within five years, to provide free gar tens, and the powei to laaiic certificates to 
primary schools, although it did not do so for certain of its graduates was grantcil to the 
nineteen^ yoaraj a three months' school wna University of Michigan. In 1895 the Mt. 
ordered in every district; the method of elec- Pleasant noimn.1 achool, established privately 
lion and functions of the board of regents for in 1891, was accepted by the atato In 1899 
tho university were specified, an elected m- n third state normal school wns established in 
stead of an ex oj/lcio State Board of Education, the noilhern penlnaula at Marquette, and in 
to manage tho state normal school, was pro- 1903 a fourth state normal school was aiitlioi- 
vided for; and Lowuahip librmea wore ordered ized to be estivbliahcd in the wcatevn part of the 
to be established. state. The same year normal training classes 

Tho fiiat teachers’ institute was held in 1846, were also nutlionzed for any county not having 
in 1856 they were first nuthoiized by law, and in n state normal school 

1877 county institute funds were created by In 1908 a new state constitution was adopted 
requirmE teachers to pay fees for oxaminationa The State Superintendent was made ex officio 
and certificates In 1865 the State Agricul- a member of the State Board of Education, and 
tural GollesQ was catftblishctb Until 1861 of all other boarda having control of public 
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instruction m any state institution, the State members arc paid S3 per day and expensoa for 
Board of Agriculture wafl made a constitutional their services 

body » ami its duties dciiiicd; the election of tho For each county the voters elect n county 
Superintendent; tJio State Doai'd of Education, school commissionci*, ab ihc April elections, for 
and the State l3oaid of Agriculture was chniiKcd a foui-ycnr term The board of county auper- 
from tlic Noveml^ei to the April elections, tlio visors fixes the compcnsalion of the oommia- 
niaintcnnnce of the university, tlic college of sionci and hia deputieg, if he Jins any On the 
muiGB; the agucultuial college, and the slate rccoinincndatiou of the Slate Sup ermteu dent 

normal schools was made mandatory; boards he may be removed from oifice by the governor, 

of township inapecbors were abolished; and tlio To be eligible, cadi county commiBgioncr must 

minimum school term was raised fiom three have had twelve mouths' cxpcuciicc na a 

to five months Otlierwiac there were only teacher in the schools of Michigan, and muat 

verbal changes fiom llui eouaUtuiiou of 1G50. be a graduate citber of a college or of normal 

The legislature of 1909 established an cduca- school, or hold a first-grade teacher's ceitificate 

tionnl and professional standaid for the olltces In conn ties having fifty or leas tcnchera asecoiid- 

of State Supciintendciit and county comm is- grade teacher's certificate will answer It is 

SI oners; rcqiiiicd districts to pay high school his duty to keep a record of all cxaminatiQna 

tuition for their pupils, and also authorized held, sign all tcnchers' certificates, keep all 

transfers; rcciuiiod instruction as to communi- rccordaj collect the institute fees, furnish the 

cable diseases, and provided for state aid to township clerks with a list of authorized 

agricultural high school^ The Icgislalure of tcachors; visit each school at least once each 

1011 empowejed districts to establish tiade. year, and make an annual report to the Slate 

vocational, iiidustiial, marine, and manual Superintendent and act subject to his ms true- 

training schools, tions. His powers and duties arc latlier hm- 

Present School System, — At the head of ited, and his salary very small. The county 

the school system of Michigan is a State Super- supervisors appoint two county exnmiiicis, for 

ULtcndcut of Public Instruction, elected by two-year terms, and these, togcthei with the 

the people at the Apiil elections for two-yenr county school commissioner, coiibtitutc the 

terms. He is paid S4000 per year, must bo a county board of cxamiiieis The examiiiord 

graduate of a university, collcgCj or normal muat hold valid tcaclicrs’ certificates They 

school, and Jiave taught five years in Michigan give two examinations each year, and an extia 

lie \a a mcmbei, ex ojlLcio, of all boards of an examination in October, using qucBlions ptc- 
educational nature in the state^ but without a pared by the State Superintendent of Public 
vote He has general suporviaion of public Iiistiuctioii. 

instruction in all of the public schools of the Below the county school authorities are tlic 
state and in all public institutions winch are town ship oflicialSj and the townships may be 
educational m character; may require cities Btill further divided into districls. In the 
and dialncts to provide proper educational northern peninsula the township organi^ alien 
facilities, and may bring suit to oiiforco the has supplanted the distiict oiganization, and 
law; may inspect the books of any school unit; in the southern peninsula, the beginnings have 
must prepare rules foi the management of been made WKcid the township oigamzalion 
township and district libraries, must apportion has been instituted, a township hoard of live 
the school money to the townships and cities; trustees, elected at large, controls the schools of 
in list authorize the establishment of new county the township, outside of cities and graded 
training schools, may request the governor school districts This board loports to the 
to remove any county commissioner, or ex- towmship clerk and treasurer, and to the county 
amincr; and muat prepare an annual report coinmiasioncr Elsewhere, wliere the djstiict 
to the governor and Icgialature. form of organization prevails, annual school 

The State Boaid of Education consists of meetings are held in July in each district, and 
foiii citizens, two elected at each biennial spiing each school is under the management of a 
election, and Uie State Superintendcut of Public hoard of tluee district school ofliGcrs, elected 
Instruction, e^ o£icio. The board ia a body for three-year terms, consisliiig of a moderator, 
politic and coiporate, has control of the courses director, and treasurer. This board is a body 
of instruction and the niaiiagoincnt of the corjjorate and politic, may build schoolliousca, 
foul slate 1101 ma] schools; granls ccrtiflcatoa to estimate and vote money lor maintenance, 
leach to graduates uf these sohooia; cxaimnca hwe teaebsrs, purchaao books for uvdigeuts. 
candidiitea for life diplomas; inny approve make '“iilct, and rcguiatif'^^g, admit and suspend 
tenclicifa' cerbificatcH and life diplomas from piijnla, ani must lake an annual school census 
other states; may nppiove the pedagogical and malp an annual report to the clistncb 
course in collcgca and universitioa, other than meeting in wilting, and to the township clerk 
the University of Michigan, for the teacher’s The director usually has charge of the echool- 
certifiente; adopts a textbook m physiology Jiouse.*? niul grounds, makes^ purcliasea and 
and hygieno for use in the schools, and makes icpniis, acts as clerk of the district, and com- 
an annual report to the goycriior. The board piles the annual reports, The treasuicr keeps 
muat meet at least twice each year, and the nil nccounta, pays all billfl, and reporta to lUn 
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lo-wn alup trcfisuior Tlio townaliip clerk rep orta 
to the county aohool commissioner. 

An auivuivl meeting of scliool officera of cacti 
county la held by the county school^ commia- 
siOTiBr. and one membev from each diati'ict or 
towiiauip boEiid la expected to attend He la 
allowed S2 per day and expenaea for bO doing. 
Graded achool diatvicta may be founed in any 
distiict, 01 ' by two or moio contignoua diatnets, 
by a maiority vote nb any annual acliool mcct- 
iiig- For such, n board of education of five ia 
elected at large, and. if tho district employs 
ai\ teachers, it may al 3 o employ a auperintend- 
ci\t Such a diatrlcfe may also csLahliah a high 
ecliool On petition of one tliiid of the tax- 
payora of any townaiup not having in it an 
incorporated city or village, the township 
boarcl slmll submit to a vote the q\i ration of 
forming a riual high achool, If adopted by n 
majority, a boaid of three trusteea is elected to 
manage tho achool and to raise taxes for it 
The courao of iusbruction is fixed by the State 
Superintendent. Very few auch achoola have 
ao far been formed. Boards of trustees m 
dififcricts nob mamtaimn^ a high aeliool may jmy 
tuition and transportation or pupils in neigh- 
boring high schools. Any township, city, or 
diafcrict may maintain a school library, and any 
township may divide ita library among tho 
school dialricts A librarian may be ap- 
pointed, and any township mav levy an an- 
nual township library tax. All county lines 
for brcftchoa of the penal lawa go to the 
county library fund, and the state nlao inakca 
ail annual grant tSiich fiiiula are appoitioncd 
to the difletent towuahipa, cities, aiid diatiicta 
maintaining libraries, on the basis of the num- 
h er of school census children in each. A State 
Board of Library Comnuasioiicra, appointed 
hy the j 5 overiior, niid consibling of four citi- 
zens ana the state librarian, ex officio^ advises 
with librariea aa to their work, and all free li- 
biariea report to them through the county 
achool commissj oners This bonid ia allowed 
S4800 per ycai for ita woik. Nearly all town- 
ships and districts rcjiort librnriea, the township 
Iibrarioa averaging about 1000 volatnea, and 
the distnet libraries about 000 volumes. Each 
tawuahip, city, or dlsUict Bclecta its own text- 
books and contra cLs diiccLly with the publish- 
era, and any dislTicb -may vote at an animul 
meeting to provide free textbooks About one 
sixth 01 the distncla provide free textbooks 
Any district may establish a day school for tho 
01 al instruction of deaf children, and the state 
will grant aid up to Si 50 per year per pupil 
School Support, — The state originally re- 
ceived 1|0Q7 i 397 acres of land from Congrcaa 
from the aixtconth-sQction grants made to the 
states for cdacatioii, two townahipa of land 
(46,080 acres) for a ECininary of highci' Icaniiiig, 
Mul 240,000 aeiea for a coHcrb uf ngiiciilturo 
and mecliauical arts. In 1850 Congress also gave 
to Michigan 5,838,775 acres of swamp land for 
achoola. The two funds now amount to about 


five and a quarter million of dolinre. The 
state pays hitcieab on the sixteenth-section fund 
ab 7 per cent, and upon the swamp-land fund 
at 6 per cent, and the income is distributed to 
the schools on the basis of school cenBiia, being 
worth about forty-seven cents a child nt 
present. The two coUogc funds no^Y runoiint 
to about a. million and a half, and the income 
IS about 4100,000 a year There Is also a 
noimal school fund of 308,822, which produced 
$4168 for the normal school in 1010. 

To the income from the sixteen th-acction 
funds ia added tho surplus from spociric state 
taxes (corporation taxes), winch vary aoiucwiiat 
fiomycar to year, but amount to about three 
quarters of a million doUaia annually, The 
addition of the suiplua taxes haa caused tho 
state apportiomnent to mcr ease from forty cents 
to fifty cents per pupil, between which it varied 
up to 1880, to Sl.33 by 1890, S2.16 by 1900, 
S3 50 by 1006, and to about S6 at present. 
The total sum is apportioned by the Sfcato 
Supcriiuendent to the counties, and by the 
couutioa to the townships and districts, on the 
basis of school censua. This paya a little 
mare than one half of the cost of tho achool 
Bysteiu A townahip one-mill tax levied, 
which is apportioned io tiiQ districts on the 
buaia of the mnoniit each pays Tho roniniTi- 
del (about 40 per cent) cornea from addi- 
tional local taxation. Tho unclosirability of 
the school cenaua ns a basis for the appoi- 
tionmcnt of school funds (sec A^PonTIOl^MIi:NT 
OP Sciiooji Funds) is nowhere better jlluatratcd 
than in Michigan, whcio some districts have a 
rstragglc for existence, while other a possesa 
accumulations au/hcient to run tho achoola for 
many ycatB At the date of the last report, 
861 achool districts had enough teacheis' wage 
money on hand at the end of the year to run 
the achoola for at least two years, while some 
had enough to run tho achoola from ten to 
twenty- two years 

Tho total amount expended for the main- 
tenance of schools for the last year for which 
repoita arc available wfta $13,223,773, or a per 
Capita of the total population expcndltui'O 
of §4.70 The avoiage term providoct is about 
eight and one half months. The percent ago 
of attendance based on enrollment averages 
about 70 for the state, while in the city diabrjcta 
it averngca a little over 95, 

Educational Conditions, ^ The aouthern 
pnrt of the state has n number of importnut 
inaiiufactunug cities, but the northern part ia 
sparsely settled, ^ About 30 per cent of the total 
population hve in these southern cities, about 
lO pel cent lu small towna. and 6Q pci cent under 
rural conditions The larger southern citiea 
(Detroit, Grand Kapids) are very cosmopolitan, 
but the rural sections nre largely of Amorieem 
and Canadian stock. The nverAge for tho 
state ia about 75 per cent native, Only about 
^ of 1 per cent of the total population is of the 
negro race, and separate solioola on account 
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of mcG or color aio prohibited by law Tlio 
BvcenUge of illiteracy ia compaiativcly low, 
Ding bub 4 2 per cent and conftiicd iilinoat 
oiiLirely to the foreign population in the cities, 

Tlio state has a good compulaoij^ education 
law, with fairly cfTccLiva means for it.s enforce- 
ment, all children soveu to sixteen years of ago 
being required to go to school the whole time 
the public schools are in session, unless excused 
for certain Bpocifio leaaons. Tha employment 
of children under fourteen during school tune 
la prohibited, but chihlreu from fouiLccn to 
sixteen may be allowed to work if they have 
completed the eighth grade, and if they have a 
work certificate from the school authorities 
The sheriff of each county must appoint a 
county truant officer, who is allowed $3 a day 
and expensea. Teachers must verify census 
lists, and leport absences to the county com- 
miasionoi Deaf pupils must also go to the 
clay achoola for the deaf, cir to the a Late school 
for the deaf. Blind children^ with certain 
oxceptiona, inuat also go to school. Any school 
boaid may establish an ungraded school for 
truanka. Disorderly or incorrigible boys under 
sixteen, and gula under seventeen, may be sent 
to the state industrial schools 

The state has good schoolhouscs, the 6453 
schoolhouscs in the state averaging about 
SfOOO each in value Many towns and cities, 
aa well as many country districts, have schools 
of high grade On the other hand, many vil- 
lage and town schoola aieinndcqimtoly financed, 
and aiQ of low giadc This inevitably happens 
ill a state using the census basis of apportion- 
ment ns the a ole basis AgncuitUTiA instniciion 
lias been made a marked feature during iccent 
years, and manual training and domestic 
science have boon iiitioduced in many places. 
The consolidation of schoola has made some 
Iieaclway in the hotter settled portions of tho 
state, and the township unit, which leads to 
giirular reaulta, is being urged for adoption 
gcnoially in the southem peninsula, as it has 
been in tho norLliern 

Teachers and Training. — The state om- 
ployecl appi oxiiuately 15,000 teachers in 1910, 
about one half of whom weic employed in 
ungraded lural schoola. About 17 per cent 
of tho total numbei were men Five grades of 
ceitifioatcs are granted on examination. The 
111 at and second grades rcquiie pievioiis teach- 
ing expel icuco of nine and seven mouths, and 
are valid Cor four and tluco ^reaia respectively. 
The third grade "A," for primal y woik only, 
requires three years' previous experience, and is 
valid for three ycara The thiicl grade B ” 
and “ C" are valid lor one year only, '* 0 " 
being limited to a particular district Grad- 
uates of tho stale uiiivcrsity and of the South- 
ern Agri cult 111 al College icccivc certificates, 
on certain conditions, and the State Board or 
Education may accredit other colleges Noimal 
school graduates arc also certificated on grndu- 
CLtion, and normal school diplomas from other 


states may also be endoraed by tlie State Board 
of Education ^ Cities employing a supcrinteiid- 
ent may certificate their own teachers, if they 
so desire. 

The state maintains foui state normal schools 
for tho tiniiiing of tcacliois, located at Ypsi- 
lanli (1852), Mt Pleasant (1805) Mniqiictto 
(1800), aiitl Kalamazoo (1903). These main- 
tain regular normal school courses, and each 
must also maiiitaiii one course preparatory tor 
rural school work. A maikcd feature of the 
Michigan system for the training of tcflclicrfl is 
the county training schooi, Since 1903, in any 
county nob containing a state normal school, 
any district and the board of supervisors of the 
county may vote to unite in cslabli slung a 
county tinining school (see TEAcnEna, Thain- 
ING op) for the better prepaialion of tcacliois for 
the lural schools The establishment of nuy 
school must be authorized by the State Su- 
pcrintendeut of Public lustructiou, and he, 
together with the county commissioner of the 
county and tho aupeiintciidcnt of tlio schools 
of the district, cons titu tea the county training 
school board. They i cgulatc admissions, estab- 
lish a one ycai's course of study, and grant di- 
plomna of giaduntion Graduates may teach, 
for three yeais, in any school in the county not 
liaving over two tcachcib, and the boaid may 
renew the certificate on evidence of fluccesa, 
The state grants aid of S600 foi each training 
school teacher employed, up to two tcachcis, 
and the county grants aid up to one half of 
what the state gives Before 1003 leas than 
2 pci cent of tho rural tcnehcra of Michigan had 
bad any piolessionai tiaining, while now over 
30 per cent have had at least one year of pio- 
fcasionftl picpaiatioii About fifty such schools 
were m operation by 1910 Tcachcis' insti- 
tutes aie held in each county each year, and all 
male teachers aio assessed $1 and female 
tcachcis fifty cents each year to pjovidc an in- 
Btitutu fund. 

Secondary Education — The high school 
system of the state is well organized, thcic 
being about 400 public and private high schools 
in the state, nearly all of which maintain afoui- 
year course nucl close relations with the 
University of Michigan (sec AcciiEtiiTED 
Schools) In 1007 county schools of agri- 
culture wcic authorized Any county, or two 
or more adjaconl counties, nmy vote to main- 
tain such a school, which is placed under the 
inanageiueuL of a county board of education, 
consisting of the comity school commissioner 
and four citizens appointed by the county 
supervisors Tho schools must leach agri- 
culture, domcfitic science, and mnniml train- 
ing. Tho couise of Instruction is determined 
by the State Siipcrinlcmlcnt and the prceidcnt 
of the agricultuial college. Such schoola must 
have ten acres of land If the school has 
cost S20.000 and has 100 acres of land, the 
state will grant aid up to two thirds tho cost of 
maintenance, but not over S4000, 
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Higher and Special Education ^ — The stale 
main tains the University of Michipu at 
Ann Arbor, opened in 18*11, which is one ol the 
largest and heat of the Amciican atato umver- 
aitiea, imd one which has long rendered im- 
portant service The state also niamlains the 
Michigan Agricultural College (</.v ) at East 
Lansing, opened in 1857; and the Michiunn 
College of Miiiea (^.a.) at Houghton, opened in 
1880 These stand as the culmination of the 
system of publio instruction provided by the 
atatc. In addition to theso, the following 
institutions within the state offer collegiate 
instruction; — 


lNaTiTnT^o»i 

Locatiok 
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Control 
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Albion 
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im 

Bolb Bbica 

DolrofL 

1877 

rc 
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Alma CollcgD . 

Alma 

1887 1 

Prcflby, 

Both S<1IG3 


The state also maintains the Michigan School 
for the Blind, at Lanaing, the hlichigan Em- 
ployment Institution for the Blind at West 
Saginaw; the Michigan School for the Deaf, 
at Flint; the Michigan State Public School for 
poor and dependent children, at Coldwator: 
the Michigan Home for Feeble-Minded aiul 
Epileptic Children, at Lapeei; the State Indus- 
trial Home for Gills (reformatory), at Adrian; 
and the Michigan Indvistrial School for Boys 
(reformatory), at Lansing, E, P. C. 

neferenCfls — 

IIovT, C 0., and Fonn, R. C JohnD> Pierce, Founder 
a/ iho JlAt/iipan School System, (l^ailanli, 1005 ) 
Mato, A D Poyplopmonl/ of tho Common School 
System in the Western Slatea, 1030-1065, in 
llepl U.S, Com Pduc, IBOB-laOO, Vol I, pp. 
asD^iis 

Michigan An, Tiepla, o/ pie Supl, Publ ^fntrlr., 1B37 
to dntc The volume for 1055, 1050. and 1057 la 
vaTunble, ns it atnlcs klio problems beiora tlia aUto 
at lUftt lime 

Hiatoncal Sketches of Education in, 44(h An. llepl 
Snpl. Publ ]n^lr> Mich.) 18B0, 205-463 
Oer\ef(\l School Lcim, lOOO cd 
State CoT\il\tuiwt\&, 1835, 1050, 1000 
Putnam, D The Develonment of Primary and Second- 
ary Ediicffhon in Michwan. (Ana Arbor, id04.) 
Utlef, H. M , and Cuicheon, B M Michigan as a 
Pronnee, Territory, arid Stole, Vol. Ilf, eh 16 ■ 
Vol, IV, oh 20 (Now York, lOOQ) 

MICHIGAN, UNIVERSITY OF, ANN 
ARBOR, MICH — The first of tl\e state 
universities to take and hold a position of 
praininencG and Icaderdiip among American 
nniyUTmto. It was tho first inslitution lo 
utilize with some degree of wiailom the Con- 
grcssioiiel land grants, mnde from 1787 on- 
wards, for the promotion of higher learning 
in the nCwly cieafced statea The Coiistitu- 
Uon of 1B35 under which Miohigun came into 
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tlio Union mndo it obligatory ujion the Icgia- 
latuic to Gieate from the sale of these lands 
n permnnent endowment for n university and 
to piovido a secure investment for the funds 
The first Icg^slatiue, acting under the advice 
of the State Superiuteiident of Public Instruc- 
tion, Jolin D. Pierce (g,v,). passed the enabling 
act of 1837 under which the IlcgeutB, eighteen 
in all, woie to be named and tho various 
dcpartinoiUa provided for. Following the 
Piuaaian Idea, the new institution wafl distinctly 
thought of os an iutegral and evowniug part 
of a stO-tG ayatem of publie matiuciion, and 
it has come more and more to lenli^ic this 
idcfth Three departinonta woie specified: 
(1) The Department of Litoiatuic, Science, 
and the Arts; (2) The Depailmcnt of Law; 
(3) The Department of Medicine, There 
were also a numbor of so-called " branches " 
in dilTcront towns, which were fostered by tlm 
Regents as tributary to the Univcisity; but 
for lack of funds these had to be left to their 
own fato after a few years, and m their place 
sprang up the union oi nigh schools which 
continued to supply the need The University 
was openad fov fitudenta m lg4l, and tho first 
class consisting of eleven nicmbois was gradu- 
ated in J846. Defects in organization soon 
became apparent; and the conatitiition of 
1850 iccoiislitiitcd the governing board, re- 
ducing the number to eight, and adding very 
materially to its powers. The Regents now 
bocaine a oonslitiitlonal body and were given 
absolute control of all moneys received from 
tho interest fund and from fees, without any 
interference or direction from the state capitol. 
This feature of tho fundamental law. which 
all siibscflucnt revisions jiave left unchanged, 
wna at tnat tune unique and is goner ally 
believed to have been an important factor 
in the subsequent pro&pciity of the inatitutioii. 

The new constitution cliiccted the Regents 
to appoint a President who should preside at 
thcii meetings (but without a vote) and who 
should be the principal executive officer of the 
University. The choice fell Upon Henry 
Philip Tapimn, of New York, n graduate of 
Union College and of Auburn Theological 
Seminal y, a man of wide expcrlGnco as an 
educator, and a wiilcr of icpute on educational 
aiul pliilosoplucal subjects This appomt- 
ment may bo considered the most important 
ainglo event m the history of the University 
During the eleven years of tlm Tapp an ad- 
miniatration (1852-1903) the jiiatitution was 
transformed. A noncinssical course was of- 
feredj and tho degree of Bachelor of ScicncD 
was first conf cried in 1855; eouisca in □ngineei'- 
ing were established; tho chemical laboraboiy 
was built; the aslionomical observatory was 
opened, with Dr. Francis Drhniiow ns director, 
graduate study was projected and a begiiuimg 
made* a department of law was organized 
(1869). The attondanco was quadrupled and 
became national in character Names now 
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MIDDLE AGES 


appeared on the faculty rolls which were to 
shed lasting fame on the University — amongst 
otlioi'H, Henry S, Frieze, Corydou L. Ford, 
Thomas M. Goolcv, nnd Andiow D. White 
President Haven (1903-1969) emried forward 
the policicfl of liig predecessor. During tins 
period the eoursca iu engineering woro devel- 
oped under tlio diiectioii of Piofessoi Do VoL 
son Wood (gw.); the work in English and 
rlictorie icceivcd a marked impulse under 
Piofeasor Moaca Coit Tyler (q.v). Then 
also Edward Oinoy began Jus memorable 
career at tho Umvorsifcy as a teacher of pure 
mathomaticfl From 1809 to 1871 Professor 
Henry S. Frieze u ) wna acting president 
These yeara arc notcworfcJiy for two changes 
winch have exerted an important influence 
upon the educational liistory of this country, 
women wcic admitted to all departments on 
an equal footing with inon (1870), and the 
ao-callod diploma or certiOoato system of ad- 
mission from approved lugh schools was 
instituted. 

In 1871 began tho long administration of 
James Burrill Angcll, extouding over thirty- 
eight year a. Dm nig this period tho College 
of Dental Surgery was added, and the same 
year (187fi) the HomcBOiiathic Medical College, 
III 1870 the School of Pliaimacy was organized 
na a separate dcparlmcni, and the Department 
of Engineering in 1896. In 1878 the clcctivo 
ay a tern was greatly extended, and a closer 
relation was established between the Univer- 
sity and tho public high schoola of the countiy. 
From this time the institution developed 
rapidly in many directions. The attendance 
multiplied, the income steadily increased, the 
faculties wcic enlarged I and long before his 
rcbircmont tho instmution had taken on an 
international charactei All this had been 
made i^osaible by the nttitudo taken toward 
the University by tlic state legislature shortly 
befoic Picsidcnt Angell's advent. Plitherto 
the income oF the University had been re- 
stricted to tho interest on the land-grant fund 
(then yielding something Icfls than forty 
thoiiaancl dollara) supplemented by student 
fees. The legislature now laid an annual tax 
of one twentieth of a mill on tho taxable 
property of the State for the Aid of the Uni- 
versity. Tins rate has been incrcnsed from 
time to time till tho annual income fiom this 
source is now something over eight hundred 
tJmiisand doJInia The aiiiiuni budget at 
present (1012) shows nii expenditure of about 
a million and a quarter dollais. The attend- 
ance has leaohcd a total of 5582, distributed 
in every state and tcriitoiy of the Union niid 
in thiity-thrcc foreign countries. 

On President Angell's retirement in 1909, ho 
was succeeded by Harry Dvims Hutchins, 
Avlio had been Dean of the Depnitmcnt of Law 
Binco 1896 Presitlont Hutchins has been es- 
pecially active in organizing more closely 
the alumni of the State, in establishing res- 


idence holla for the women students, in secur- 
ing fclloWBhi])3 foi the oucouragoment of graduate 
atudica and in advancing the standards of tho 
professional achoola, I. N. D. 

ReferencoH. — 

Hinsdai/B, n, A , and Dusimon, I. N. Jlialor^ of 
ViyiMerailu nf hixchiOO.i\> (Ann Arbor, 1000 ) 
Sueaiimak, r Vr A Smiem aj Public? Jnjfruc/ion and 
Prifuari/ jScjliool Lava (Lan^mfl, 1862) 

Ten 13 hook, A Amcricaiv SlaU Uxn-tieraitita ; that 
Origin and Progresh etc (Cinoinnall, 1876 ) 

MICROCEPHALOUS — Having a small 
head. Individuals having a head with a circum- 
ference leas than 42 6 centimeters (17 inches) arc 
counted in this group With this condition 
there is nsaocinted micrcncephalus, or dimin- 
ished size of brain Drain weights in mioro- 
ccphalics have been found to be from 200 to 
800 grams (normal weight being from 1300 to 
1600 grams) All iiidividuflla witli miorcii- 
ccphalua have only the rudiments of intelli- 
gence, S, I, P, 

See CnANioMETnY; Chetinism; Defec- 
tives. 

MIDDENDORF, WILHELM (1703-1853) — 
Gonnan educator, friend And coworkor of 
Froebol (gr), born in Dreolitcn, West- 
phalia, and educated at the gymnasium nt 
Dortmund nnd tho University of Berlin, wlicio 
ho studied philosophy under Fichte and theol- 
ogy under Schlciernmcher In 1813 he joined 
the volunteer coipa of Ltlbzow and took part 
in the War of Libera tion. In 1817 he was callocl 
by Froobel to Kcilhnu ((?«.), whoro he remained 
until ins death. lie cniried on the woik of 
Froebei and did much for the general intro- 
duction of the kindergarten, F, M 

MIDDLE AGES, EDUCATION DURING 
THE. — The educational activities, iiitorests. 
and institutions of the Middle Ages are treated 
of under a variety of headings The founda- 
tion clomcnls of this period arc considered in 
the articles on CiiniSTiAN Education in tub 
Early Cnuncii; Tdeolooical Education, and 
the various articles on tho mdividual Church 
FatJicrs The articles on Neo-Platonism, 
MvaTicruM, and Stoicism treat of the philo- 
sophical elements entering as historic f no tors; 
the section under Homan Education on tho 
lato historic period is nlao of aigmlicancc. 
The actual cducntjonnl nativiticBof the period, 
especially as they ecntci aiound institutions, 
arc presented in the articles on Cnuncil 
Schools ; Audet Schools ; Cloibteh Schools ; 
Convent Schools, and the ai tides on the 
various Monastic Orders and cducalion. 

See also the article on THAcniNO OnoEins 
OP THE RoaiAN Catholic Chuhch. Supple- 
menLiiig these arc the articles on College) 
Collegiate Ghuucii Schools) GiiAmiAU 
SciiooLa, Bishops* Schools; Chanthy 
Schools; IIosriTAL Schools, Gilds anh 
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Education. See also the articles on Latin, 
Greek. Logic, Bfe& Eoi tho legal si^lo see 
especially Canon Law, Educational Pno- 
visiONS IN, The moat aignificanb phase of 
education during the Into Middle Ages is 
discusaed under the origin and early woik of 
the UNlYBUBiTiEa. jVa prcliwinavy to the 
inovomont, the article on. Scholasticism and 
THU Sciioqlmhn ig also of vital importance. 
The curnculum is dealt within the aiticlo 
on LmunAL Auts, see nlao the medieval 
section oi the various axtioles on the anbjeeta 
of study. ConncGtcd with tins subject also 
are Hlq articles on Mysticism, Neo-Platon- 
ism, and Realism. These topics all deal with 
education ag it is connected with the Christian 
Cliuroh 

Thcie are two other ndditional phages of 
education during the Middle Ages of great 
if not of similar importance One relates to 
secular education; tlmt is, of nobles and tho 
iiiling classes This phase of education is 
presented primarily uiidci the captions CiiiV- 
ALtitc Education and Gentry and Nqhleb, 
Education op. Related to thoac aio mimer- 
ous articles on the writers of^ woiks relating 
to this education j aa Caatiglioiu, Pcacham, etc. 
See also the articles on Mannbub and Mor- 
als, Education in, and on Social Realism. 
The third phase of education is that relating 
to the common people. Here thcro la little 
oiganized olToifc and few institutions. But 
the fundamental aspect of the education of tlic 
gvoftt massea ig discussed undw Apyhentice- 
SHIF and Education Related to this aie 
the discussions of the Pooii Law and Educa- 
tion, and Gilds and Educvtion The fol- 
lowing discussion will i elate only to the gen- 
eral coniUtiOhs of the Middle Ages. In thia 
connection read aho the nrticlea on the Ren- 
at ssancb, Education duhing tub. and 
REFQnMATiQN AND F,ducaTion, for tcimencica 
at tho close of the Middle Ages. 

General Char RctBiia tics — Both the mutter 
and the manner of education m the Middle 
Ages have been commonly conceived as some- 
thing siti geiwis, a product, and a nob very 
impoi’tnnb pioduct, of the Middle Ages them- 
6 elves. Medieval education has been repre- 
sented a.s dilToicut alike in source, subject, and 
scope from the education of ancient times 
which pi Deeded it and that of modern times 
which followed it. l^lcdioval education has 
been supposed to be separated from that of 
ancionb times by the deluges of the coming of 
Gliristiaiiity and the barhaviau mvasioua, and 
fiom llmt of modern iimea by tho hiatus of 
humanism _ and the Reformation, In fact, 
education in the Middle Ages was earned on 
without a break from the heathen and ancient 
woild and CQutiiiuccl without a break into the 
humaiiistiD and modem world The educa- 
tional institutions of tho Middle Ages were tlia 
direct offspring of tho cducaLional institutions 
of Greece and Rome and the direct parents 


of those of England, Germany^ and America. 
The very stuff of which education was woven, 
a study of the language and litoratui o of Rome, 
and at intervals of those of Gieccc, was piac- 
fcically ulcuticftl from tba days of Cicero, we 
may almost aay of Deinoatlicnog, to the clays 
of Gregory the Great, and from the days of 
Grcgoiy the Groat to those of Thomas ft 
Bcckcfc, of Luther and Cranmor, and since then 
to the days of the younger Pitt and Washing- 
ton, of Bismaick and Gladstone. Or, loolcing 
not at the cilueatccl, but the eduentovs, wo hnd 
a continuous line from Chrysippua to Quintilian, 
from Quintilian to St. Angus tine, from St. 
Augustine to William Waynefleto and Thom as 
Wolsey, fioin them to Thomas Ainold {qq>v), 
Thtno has been miiced a arenter ohnngo in the 
subjeota of education since 1850 than there 
was (luring the whole period fioin ^50 u.c, to 
A.D. 1850. But there is one important differ- 
ence between the education given m the ycais 
from A.D. 450 to a d. 1450 which marks tbnt 
millennium off as a separate epoch in the liis- 
fcory of education and diatingmahea it em- 
phatically from the periods which precede and 
follow it, and may almost be taken As defining 
the era of the Middle Agc.g itself This diilcr- 
cncc lies not in the insliLutions, in the subjecL, 
noi in the method of cclueatiou, hut in itg 
objoot. Till the middle of the fifth century 
tho object of education wos to fit a mnn to bo 
a good citizen and a successful man of tho 
world Erom the middle of the fifteenth 
century the same object began to be put for- 
ward, and from tho middle of the sixteenth 
century became the a c copied object of eduen- 
tion. But in the thousand years between 
education had a difforent object. The main 
object of education was no longer to prepare 
a mail for this world, but for the next , no longer 
to make him a good citizen or to be success- 
ful in this life, but to be a good Christian and 
to attain successfully the woild to come, For 
patriotism, was substituted iphgioiij for the 
promotion of society, tho saving of a maii^s 
own Soul. The whole of cducatiQu was doim- 
iiatcd by the Day of Judgment and the dicnd 
of the world to come, and the necessity of the 
appeasement of the Judge by soir-abaaement 
and aolf-torturc, by constant prayer and assid- 
uous asceticism. The Stoic philoBopbcr and 
the Essciie met together and, reincanmted 
as monk, conquered the world, (See ^Ionas- 
TIC Education for iclaied aiLicle.s ) 

Fusion of Christian and Komaii Education, 
— It waa not mevely the caming of Chns- 
tmiiily which pioducccl this change. Tho caily 
Cliintian^5 (see CiiniSTiAN Education in tub 
Eaiily Ciiuncii) took the schools na they found 
them. They used the public grammar schools 
and ihctone schools m they liad come down 
from the unendowed schools of Athens and 
Alexandria Quintilian, c. 91, marked a 
tmiiaition from the old to the now style, from 
the voluntary fee-paying school to the endowed 
21 B 
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free achool, AL the beginning of tlio tliircl 
century after Christ, Alexandoi Scvcriia had 
made endowed achools gcnernl; the Chriatiaii 
Emperor Constantine, in 321, extended the 
pnviiegea of the mnaterB and act an example 
for the medieval cloiks by exempting them 
from military and mimioipnl service , and the 
anti-Chriatinn Empcior Julian, in 362, also 
anticipating tho loysvl prciogativc \\\ the matter 
of olerioal ap]) ointments, mftdc tho apji oint- 
ment of masters by municipalitica eubjeot 
to imperial eonfirmalioii (See Ghammar 
School ) The Christian Gratlan in 37G 
settled a universal and high scale of salniica 
for the various maateis of Latin and Greek 
grammar and of rhetoric. It is noticeable that 
even then Greek was becoming a rarity in 
the acliools of the West as the appointment of 
a Greek mastoi til the thou capital Tiler or 
Treves was conditional “if a fit one can bo 
gotten.” It may bo rcmcmbcicd that St 
Augustine, who was born in 354 and ^qs there- 
fore at scliool in the decade heforo Gratian’a 
edict j was taught Greek, hut hated it and 
never mastered it lie himself kept a rhetoric 
school fust at Carthage and then at Milan, 
when ho became a Cliiistian and then a bishop 
Sidoiiius Apolliiiaris, horn in 431, was educated 
at Lyons Giaminai School ivith Avitug who 
rose to be for a short time Emperor, and him- 
self, after being Prefect of Rome, became a 
bishop and a saint In 4S3 he wrote a poeti- 
cal epistle to tho rhetoiic schoohnnstci at 
Pcvigucux, and a Icttei to hia son, when fol- 
lowing him at tho grammar school at Lyons, 
warns him mucli ns a modern father might 
against loose talk, and oncouiaces liim to 
take an intcreat in hia Vergil and llomcr. 

In Italy tho scliooJs continued in spite of the 
barbarian conquests, for the Gotha were 
Christiana Thcodoric's own grandson was 
sent to a grammar scliool and flogged in the 
usual way till tho nobles (c. 525) protested 
against Jus spirit being broken aiuf demanded 
that he should be trained in the use of arms 
instead. Gregory the Great (q.v.) is said to 
liavc learned grammar, rhetoric, and logic in 
tho schools of Rome But his woiks contain 
small traces of classical culture, and he was 
erhaps the Inst man of eminence to be 
rouf^ht up in tho old way. In Gaul the 
public achools of giammar and rJictonc had 
meanwhile disappeared, though it is impossible 
to fix thr exact moment of their disappearance, 
and go far as schools existed ot all they wcie 
maintained by blie bishops They hacf fallen 
like tho municipalities which controlled them, 
unclei GGclcsiasUoal control 

Monasdeism and Learning and the Early 
Middle Ages — It is clear that tho monastic 
apiiit was gradually invading the Western 
onuich as it had already done the Eastern, 
and tending to displace the Btudy of claasical 
htemtiiro, TJie fifth centuiy witnessed tho 
rise of a school of Christian poets, who cn- 


dcavoicd to substitute the Jewish and Chris* 
tian mythology m literature for tho pagan, 
Tho fiist attempt in thi.? line seems to have 
been made by a larly, Proha Valeria Pullonia, 
wile of a proeonsul in Gaul at the end of the 
fourth conturj^ with Centones Vcrgiliam, which 
consisted of lines of Vcigil wrested from their 
context and rcaunngccl so as to make a patch- 
work life of Christ Earlier, Seduhus, about 
450, master or past mnstei of a rhetoric school 
in Italy, wrote a woik in better taste, called 
Ca}meii Paschale, probably in parody of 
Horace' a Caniien ►Scculare, m which the life 
and death of Christ is made the subject of a 
long poem 111 Latin hex nme tors on the Ver- 
gihan model He was followed by a wliolc 
school of autlioia, chief among whom was 
Aurelius Clement ]?rudcntius (qif), a ihetorio 
mastci and lawyoi at Rome, who has been 
called the Christian Pindar In a wonderful 
variety of mobeis, liia daily hymns, Liber 
Cathamenkon, and hia Psjjchomachia^ or Ballh 
of (he Soul between virtues and vices, were 
published in 409. Wo have evidence that 
tJicy were a favorite schoolbook in the fifth, 
the tenth, and the fifteenth centuries Jiiven- 
cus {q V.), another ihetoiic schoolmastci la his 
Hisioiia Evangelica, turned llic Gospels into 
Vergilun hcxametcis, and Dinconlius, pupil 
of the giaininni sohooWnstcr Pchcianus “who 
restored letters to Carthage,” wiote hcxaincteia, 
Dc Laudibus Dei, between 484 and 49G All 
these poets write with a moio or less conscious 
deshe to supersede their classical hxii pagan 
models ns schoolbooks, and Pope Gclasius, in 
406, specially commended Scilulius for this 
purpose Perhaps it was the use of the 
oriEiuol VovgU instead of these new poets 
which dicw down on the devoted head of 
Bishop Dcsidcrius of Vienne in SD7 the fierce 
ichuke of Gregory the Great ” We cannot 
relate without shame that it has come to our 
liouschold that your biothorhood tenches 
grammar, . . since the praise of Chiisfc cannot 
ho in one mouth witli the praise of Jupiter, 
Considei yomaclf wJmt a crime it is for bialiopa 
to recite what would bo improper in a re- 
ligiously minded layman.*' AVe cannot doubt 
that whnt Gregory had in his mind waa the 
line ill Vergil's Eclogues, always a favorite 
schoolbook, Ab Jove pnncipiuia, MnstE, Jovis 
omnia i>lena, and tho loves of Corydon and 
Alexia We must remember that Giogory was 
the first monk to become Pope, and it shows 
how even in a nobleman of Rome, ex-pieJoct 
and imperial official though he was, tho monas- 
tic apint was tending to deatioy ciiltine and 
the olassica AVc do not know whether Bidicr 
answered this miaaive, but he had an answer 
leacly to hia hand m Augustine ”On Christian 
Teaching” (ii 30-42), who Iniil down that all 
brandies of heathen learning, while containing 
much auperatitiOTi, ”GQutam also liberal in- 
fltruction adapted to the use of the truth ” 
and cites Laotantius, Cyprian, and other 
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Fathers who wore “Utlon w^th tho aphifc of 
the hcathoii," while Mosea liimaolf wna 
learned in all the wisdom oi the Egyptiana 
The reasoned clercnso of learning not only of 
crnmniar^bntrhotOYio and even logic, contained 
in thia work of Augustino, wiittcn in 427, wna 
one of the mam mflucneea which pinveutcd 
the monastic furore, wliich attacked achools na 
'll attacked mamago and other m&titntious, 
from converting tlic Dark Ages into absolute 
hUckncaB. Bv\fc it was into the hands of 
bishops and not of monks that the rule and 
government of cities and of achoola had fallen. 
But Giecory of Toors ( 5 ^ y.) shows that not 
nU the hShopft theinBclvcB had the leaiiung of 
Drdior of Vienne Ho had learned to read at the 
age of eightj hut he was taught by reading not 
tlicclo^ssicfl, but fclieSonptures, and never learned 
grammar propeily, thoufih liia teacher was 
Avitiis, Bishop of Clermont In later clays at 
To vir a, with the advent of VenantluaFortuiuitua 
perhaps, who had "sipped tho ills of gram- 
mar and drunk the deep pools of rlietonc iu 
Italy," he road^ whctlior in an anthology or 
otlicrwiae, Vercil, liia quotations from which, 
dragged in ancT unassimilatcd, " ho like lumps 
of marl upon a barren moor/' The growing 
Qaceticjsm shows itself in the necessity under 
winch Veiiantma, a litterateur born if ovci there 
was one, found it necessary to write a laboicd 
Lift} of Si, Martin in hcxamotcra, and Gicgory 
of Tourflj a born hiatorian, Imd to supplement 
hiS invaluable Jhstory of the Pranks by the 
Glory of Confessors of the faith M. Paul 
Rogor Ima act Jumsclf lo show that all the 
reputed educated men 0 / the succeeding genora- 
tions, 500 to 050. had received no morcinatruo 
tion than that of learning Latin in and by and 
for the sole purpose of understanding the 
Scriptures, and certain it is that the Uvea of 
the saints, wluoh afford our sole knowledge of 
thcao fichools, apeak almost invaiinbly of their 
being inslriictccl ill sncrccl Icltcra (samii litteru) 
or divine learning {divinis diBciylinis) General 
cducalioii aiid^ by consequence, gencrnl learning 
had died out in Gaul, In Spain, on the othci 
hand, where the controversy between Arians 
and Catholics a hill prevailed, learning was kept 
alive King Sigcbcrfc, to whom Isidore of 
Seville liad dccUcated his Be naliira rerwm, 
which remained one of the great works of the 
Middle Ages, wag himself partly learned, 
sci^nh'a hllemrum ex pa) to ivibutvs Isidore, 
brother of the Archblaliop of Bevillc, wns the 
moat leained man of the ago. He foibida, 
indeed, monks to culLivatc learning " A 
monk should caoJiow reading gentile Works or 
the wrUmpa of hcrclics: for it m better to 
renmin in ignorance of their pernicious tench- 
iTiga tliau by trying thiia Lo run the risk of 
dying into the snare of error." But he does 
not npply hia piohibitmn to the clergy who 
lived in the world and had to pi each. "Igno- 
ranec ia the mother of error and the mirae of 
vice," " Bettor grammar than hcicsy." Hia 


Eli;ino[Dflfc 8 , the great encyclopedia of tho 
Middle Ages in twenty hooka, is full of quota- 
tions from clasBical authors, and though there 
is some reason to tliink tJiat it wna intended 
to BupevBcde tho dnftgcvOMa necessity of refer- 
ring to tho originals^ it did, in fact, materially 
tend to prevent their being altogether batrcci. 
In Science it piovctl to be a Ia.st flicker of the 
toveh, It was, liowfivcr, to England that the 
credit ia duo of presorving Icainmg from com- 
plete extinetion by a system of education If 
Bede (qv), who, it is fciuc, wrote a century 
after the event, is to he trusted, in 631 there 
were still grammar achools in Gnul and in 
Kent, which served as a model for the rest of 
England Sigebert, king of the Eflafc Angles, 
was converted to ClirUtianity wKon an exile 
in Gaul Wishing to imitate what he had seen 
well done thcic, ho aot up n aoKool iu which 
boys should be taught letters (lilteris enidireiir 
fizr), and when tliia word us uacd Without quolifl- 
cation it must be taken to mean, unless the 
context otherwiao requires, giamiuar; that la, 
learning Latin by rending Latin auUioia. and 
lobably classical aufchois Sigcbcrt did not, 
owever, find it necessary to import his school- 
inaatora direct from Gaul, but with the asaish- 
aiice of Felix, a Burgundian, then living in 
Kent, whom ho made bishop of his kingcTom, 
he gave them nmatera and iislicia aftci tho 
fashion of Canterbury (or Kontiab) custom. 
Aa the date ia only tfiiity years after Angus- 
tino’s settlement at Cantcrbiuy, it is to be 
inferred that- both at Canterbury and later nt 
Rochcstci, when a bishopric wna cicatcd there, 
tho first aichbiahop had iiistitiitod piaminar 
schools A genoration later by a fortunate 
accident there came to England the Greek 
archbishop Theodore, who. though then a 
monk at Rome, had been boin at Tarsus in 
Cilicia, and, presumably before he became 
monk, had been well ins ti acted both in secular 
and divine letters, Greek na well as Latin. 
Accompanied by the Afiican, Adrian (ff-y.), 
who was in a monastery near Naples, and, 
there fore, also knew Greek as well na Latin, 
they went all over Eii^aiid, not only preaching, 
but teaching. Tho Romans of the day de- 
spised Greek. Gregory, though ho wns Papal 
nuncio in Constantinople foi five years, nover 
took the trouble to learn Greek, it ia fair 
to say that lie was a monk at the time. But 
the English, being still now ohko to Clii'is- 
tmiiity and to education, had no such views. 
To ihoni Gicek, like Latin, enmo with nil 
the glamor of tho ancient civilijiation and 
theic wna no dangei of tlicir woisJiiping 
Zeus or Yciiua, bcoauHe they icad Homer 
or Ovid, as was the ease with the Hngejiiig 
paganism of Italy 01 even Gaul So Theodore 
and Adrian taught not only the way to rend 
the Scriptmes, but the art of meter and 
Astronomy and profane (secula.'i'ibns) htcra- 
tiire. Hence it was that whether the graminar 
BchoOla instituted by Augustine taught tho 
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cinasicfl or not, tlio graminai* schoola na re- 
formed by ThcodoiG aoctamly did. IIgiicc it 
oamo about that the monastery at Jarroiv ivaa 
lodoemed fiom being m mere abode of Engliah- 
speaking monks and hccamc the home of Bedo 
and of learning, that Winifred and Willi brod 
handed un to Germany niid Hollandj not 
merely Chrlatiaiuty, but aohoola in ivhiclv a 
classical education waa given; and that 
Alcuin gave back to Erniicc all and more than 
all that Eiaiicc and Italy had given to England 
through Augnatiue 

It was not that there was any myatciioua 
virtue in the mere learning of Greek, ag aoinc 
writers on the Eenaiasance or on modern edu- 
cation appear to think The knowledge of 
Greek did not prevent the Enatern Empire 
from sinking oven lower than tlio Western. 
It was that tho mere fact of bilingual atudy 
appeal a to have a Bharponing effect on the 
intolligcnop aa appears in tho siipcrioi aoufccncsa 
of tlie Welsh to the English schoolboy; and 
this mere fact of opening up another Uteratuio 
cnlaiged the horizon of thought and the 
breadth of mind Though the study of Greek 
died down again in the third generation, aftci 
Bede, especially in the north, there ia reason 
to think that it liiigoied on in Kent and Wesaex 
till the Danish mvaaiona began again aftei 
Atlielsban The oiitbicak o7 English cul- 
ture, which followed Alfred's loronqiicst of 
the Eouth, and the place gWen to EnglisU m 
Alfred's scheme of education may be largely 
due to tho competition of the second learned 
language, which made him realize that all 
learniiiB was not necessarily shut up within 
tho walls of the Latin language, and that aa 
the Greeks prayed and taught in theiv own 
tongue, so might the English. It la clear 
from Alenin's account of the school at York 
aa taught by Archbishop Albeit and himaelf 
that the old diabiiiction between tho grammar 
school and the rhetoric school had diaappearcd. 
Not that rhotOYie itaelf oi logic eeaBcu to be 
cultivated, But aa in the days of Quintilian 
the graminar achool, aa he conceived it, limited 
to teaelmic gi'ammaT and expounding tho poets, 
waa trcncTiinc on the sphere of tho rhetoric 
school by leading also the hiatoriana and teach- 
ing the elements of oiatoiy ; now that the school 
waa not preparing citizens foi the fomm, but 
fllcrka for the church, rhetoric fell into a 
BBCondaiy place, and, though the art of epcak- 
inc was still useful for a preacher, it become 
rBlegatcfl to a comparatively unimportant 
poaitiQu in the school, which, if given a single 
name, would have been the grammai school 
In the anmo way a modicum of mathematics, 
only enough to fix the oalcndat and find the 
right time for Easter, was taught and a little 
law, wliarcfla the law schools at Rome and 
Bory tua had been great and separately Bndo^Yed. 

At n Synod in Bavaria in 774 it was 
ordered that every bishop should establish a 
Bohool at his see with a learned master to 


leach according to the tradition of the Romans 
The Synod of Asvchcu in 780 viiidor Aicuiniim 
iiifluoncea ordered that not only every bishop's 
sec, but algo cveiy monastery, should have 
Bchoola of lead Cl a aa well aa eingers and of 
writers of coneefc Msa, But the monnalic 
schools wore closed again by the Synod of 
Aftchcii in 817. Eiom that tiiuo education 
for others than the monks m the monaateries 
waa exclusively a matter of concern to the 
secular clergy Efforts were made from time 
to time to extend it to the laity, also. Iiotu 
Alcuin's worda it would appear that every 
noble child could be educated m York School, 
and a Icttci’ of Alcum'a shows that Charle- 
magne tried to effect the same, while Alficd 
tho Great (accovilmp to Aasei, who, it 
must be remembered, is probably an clovcnth- 
century compiler) made hia earls, thanes, 
and bailiffa Icain graiumai, and Alfred hmiaclf, 
HI lijS Preface to Gregory's Pastoral Care, 
definitely set up na Ins ideal that every Eng- 
lish freeman ghould leftin at least to lead 
English, and those who wished should go on to 
Latin (Sgo Alphed, King ) The Council of 
Gloveshoo in 747 had indeed cxptcaaod si pious 
wish in this direction, also But the last inva- 
sions of tlic Northmen in the tenth century, 
dcatvoymg ohuvehca and aehoola wholes ale as 
well na the towns in whieh they wore, wiped 
out any idea of lay education except in the 
highest class ca and threw back the whole of 
North Gei many, Fi'ance, and England. The 
Alciiinian tradition was pinclically extin- 
guished Until the coucjucat of England was 
finally accomplished by William the Conqueror, 
learning was at a discount outside Italy 
The Late Middle Ages — In the seventh 
and eighth centuiies Italy had aiink porlmps 
lowoi into Ignorance, owing to tho inonnatio 
and nnti-olasaicftl influence of Gvegovy the Great 
and to the Lombnid and otlici invnaiona in the 
Noi th or West of Eiiiopo Gregory had indeed 
inatituted a Bong achool at Romo to teach the 
Gregorian clmnfc, which may or may not have 
been an advance on the Ambrosian chant, but 
was ecvtamly merely ceolcaiafitical, and con- 
tiibutcd not fit all to loarniiig except in so far 
as learning psalms and liynins implied some 
knowledge of reading, though not ucceaBavily an 
understanding of Latin. Tcated by char tors, 
and it WQS almost exclusively for composition 
of legal and diplomatic documents that Latin 
wna atill kept up at all, the Latin of Italy was 
hopelessly barbarous; whereas English olinrtera 
of the Bamc date, though tuigid and involved, 
arc grainmnlical and fairly good legal Laliii 
TAc Song School. — One wonders whether 
the schooiinnateTa (mapiala acoiaruTn) who 
signed clmiters at Milan in 746 and 767 wero 
ns one wlio signed in 809 expressly described 
himself maatcr, of the song echool Tt was 
perlinpa from Gregory's song school that the 
crowds of scholars came, who aro recorded aa 
greeting Chaiicmagnc on hia triumphal entry 
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into Home in 774, At all events, tho first find aiiborclmatc to the old, tlio city or Cfttlie. 
educational act noted of CliarIcmaRiiQ is the dial Grammar School, under tlie Clmucollor 
introduction nf Roman song achoolniaitci’s into At Liiicoln, after a ciuarrcl with fclic town conn- 
thefichoolsof Gaul, and in a subsequent quarrel cil on tlio iiUbjcct, ib was definitely fiottled m 
between tliG feiciga and the nalivo aingeia in HOG tlmfc the c lions tors' grannnni school should 
787 ho decided in favor of tlic Romans because bo allowed, bub should nob take m any other 
Rome Was the/oHs ct onoo of tho aYt. It was than cUoubtevh or relations of I ho cauous Uvmg 
only oil his second journey to Romo tliat lie la m their houi'es; and onco a lerin all tho seholiws 
aaicl to have brought back grammar masters, in it were to go down into the town and ntlond 
and that in the pci son of Alcuin the English- the ancient gruminai school and sib there uiulor 
man, not of a Roman. Song aolioolg wero tho teaching and diaciplinc of the grammar 
recorded na hnviug been cataluialied in Eng- school master m token of ils aupenority, But 
land at YorJc by Paulnius, in which the aifc as the song school iccciycd scpaiatc treatment 
taught in ICeab was practiced, an implication Conditions in Italy . — The Caiolingian re- 
of provioua establishment by Augiisbino at vival affected Italy as it liad France. In 825 
Gantorhury, fro in wheuco Paulinua brought an important educational edict was published 
Ilia song schoolmaster, James tho Beacon, by the Emperor Lotbairo assigning PaViD, 
Gregory may thoveforo claim the educational Tunii, Gromoua, Piacenza, Florence, and four 
merit, lit all events, of eatablishing tho song other places for ccnfcial sciipols to which 
Bohool ns even n more ncctssnry part of scholars from euvroundiug dialriets, mentioned 
medieval education than the grammar school in detail, were to rceort. The exact meaning 
In all the cathedrals and coliegiato churches of this edict has been disputed betweoa 
from the beginning of the seventh ccntiny, tho Protestant nncI Catholic historinna. It begins 
Song school stood na one of tho essential paitg by a atabement that " ns to toaohing (dociriua), 
of medieval education, not because it softened which through tho cnreleasnegs nncf laziness of 
mannora and did not allow them to bo brutal, certain luloi's ia every wlioro wholly extinct, It 
but on. the purely utilitarian ground tlmfc it had bcon. decreed that the gi cat cat care shall 
Was necessary for tlio chinch services Hence bo taken by tho, so who arc assigned by us to 
the Bong Bchool extended ifcaelf to the paiiaU teach otlicvs in certain places named that iUoir 
churches. As it was esficntial for singing that scholais shall become pioficiciifc " Gicsc- 
the choristers should be able to read, the song bieoht and Roger argue that this only refciB 
Bchools became the clenicntary schools of tho to religioiia teaching, to theology, and not to 
Middle Ages. In the inevitnwlc tendency of literary oi clasgical nistniotion. Ozanam ap- 
the elementary achoolmnstoi to encroach on plies it to tlie latter. The iiiiqiialificd words 
the domain of the hi gliei education, we find in doctrina and ^colctstica point to the latter, 
the tlurteeptli and succeeding centuries dis- Even if, however, tho schools wore only thco- 
putes between tho song schoolmasters and tho logical, they imply a picliimnary giammar 
grammar schooImaBters, where both existed, training for tlioae who weie to take the Scrip- 
as to whether and how fai the song sehooh tine com so Tjic next year, 82C, Saw the often- 
magtci might teach the elements of grammar, quoted CnnciUar decree of Eugeniua II which, 
It was generally, but not always, settled m complaining that in some places neitlior 
favor of the Bong Bchoohuastcr being ftUowcd maaters nor a cure me found for the study of 
to teach tho " Doimfc,^' or accidence In gome lefctcis (or a grammar school), directs that, in 
cases, especially after the Black Death in the all bis hops' aces and in other places where 
fomteenth ccntiiiy, we find in some .smallci nocGS.sary, masters and doctors should be catab- 
pUoeslike Noithallcrton and Ilowdeii in York- habed with achoola of giammar and the liberal 
flhira the two schools rolled into one, and oiio arts Tina is surely merely translating into 
master teaching both giammar and song In ecclcsinatical law and explaining Lothaire'g 
the greater places and ohnrclica the two were decree of tho year befoio. It only lays down 
always distinct and were under dilfcrent what wna already the piactjce certainly north 
ofhcials of the chapter, tho piccciilor hemg of the Alps, though it may have been new 
reaponsible for the song aohool and the chan- south of them In 863 a conatitution of Pope 
cellor for tho grammar school. The Bong Leo lY 6 ay a thsvt even if teaohoia of the libel al 

flohool was specially, though not noccasarily. nrfca arc raidy found, nevertheless maatcra of 

CDnftacd to chuiohcB. The grammaT school theology and fcoachera of the ecclesiastical 
was specially for clerks and laymou, though offico shall by no means bo wanting. In 
eh onalcrs were nob excluded, and in flome cases goiithern Italy, at Naples, Duke Sergius in 
were made to attend. But their attendance said to have known both Grcelc and Latin 

was always a difiiculty. So at Lincoln and and to have had his two sons, the elder in- 

Salisbury, wherein the fourteenth and fifteenth tended for a soldier ns inagistov iniUtuvi and 
Gcnturica separate grammar achoola were cstftb- the younger Athanasius intended for a bishop, 
Jiahcd for the ehoristera, growing gradually out educated m both lauguagea. Aa Bishop of 
of private tutors apjJOinted to look after them, Naples he ia said to have founded achoola both 
the grammar achool was at first under the of grammar and song. The Bishop of Modena, 
precentor, but was recognized as subsidiary in appointing an archpriest in 908, puts first 
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of hi3 duties tliftt of keeping a school and edu- 
cating boys It wag in connection, liowcvor. 
chiefly with the two studies of medicine iinJ 
law which, though largely, if not oxclusivoly, 
practiced, nt all events in the North, by clerks, 
in Italy appeal tn have romaincd or to have 
been laigely niacticcd by laymen, and so did 
not wholly fall under tlio deadening influence 
of an exclusively “ other-worldly " attitude, 
that a revival led by Italians began, At 
Salerno, which was in the Greek-speaking 
part of Italy, and long retained a connection 
with the Eastern Empire, the study of medical 
authors was kept iip, and theiewith was kept up 
n knowledge of Latin for other than rcligioua 
purposes. (Spb UiNiVEnsiTiEs.) 

The Rise of Umvemlies — To Salerno is 
due the first known gathering of doctors or 
tcaoheis winch la entitled to bo called a 
university, and the fume of which it can 
baldly be doubted was influential in aiding 
the establishment of aiinilnr gatheungs at 
Bologna in law and at Pans in theology, 

Similarly as rcgaids law. In spite of the 
barbanaii invasions, there seemed always to 
have been some tinctuic of Roman law m the 
cities of Italy. Gregory fcho Gicat was essen- 
tially a lawyer Alouiii iccords that law was 
tauglit among the other items of the ency- 
clopedia in the school of Yoik by Ins master, 
Archbishop Albert, in 730 {Illos juridica curamt 
cote 'polira) After the Lombaid invasions m 
Italy it almost disappeared save at Ravenna, 
where the connection with the Eastern Empire 
kept it up and whence ib fiisb spioad on the 
revival, The term scholasticua for a teacher 
js probably due to Ravenna In the days of 
Gregory the Great a scholaslicus was not a 
teacher or a scholai, but a high impel ial 
official, a lord high chancellor, if not a chief 
justice But by the tenth century scholastic 
cus IS used fth Ravenna as equivalent with 
inagisiert to mean what a little later was called 
a doctor of law, — not so much a teaclici of law, 
but Rii expoimdei of it as an advocate, one 
who lays down the law, — and apparently, as in 
tlie ense of Portia in the Me) chant of Voiice, 
tho advocates wcic almost icgardcd and fie- 
quoiibly consulted, if not as judges, at least as 
aviici cit)*ia}. 

It was at Pans that Lanfrano {q.v ) was born 
Lanfraiio, like Anselm, coming from Italy, in- 
fused a much more secular and rhetorical 
spirit into the studies of France, and so con- 
tributed to the awakening winch showed itgelf 
in Italy in tho union of tho Law Schools or 
University of Bologna and in France which 
became the University of Paris, at the end 
of the eleventh century Both Lanfranc and 
Aiiaelm, when they became monks and then 
archbishops, weic potent instruments of re- 
action, and their influence largely contributed 
to tho conversion of the nascent Umversity of 
Pans from a school of free discussion and un- 
fettered philosophy, into an almost entirely 


theological seminary in which logic and 
philosophy weio only studied ns a prcpaiation 
foi theology The flee thinkers Dciengniius, 
Roscelin ua, Abdlaid, wcie crushed one after 
another. The biilliant anticipalion of the 
Renaissance winch produced such scholars and 
rcscaiclicis ns John of Salisbuiy, Waltei Map, 
Giraldua Caiiibrensis, fatlcd away. 

The mental gymnastic of dialectic, better 
pci’hap'j than any other for aharpening tho 
intellect, roinnincd and proved nii immense 
gain to the medicvnl mind. Its piactico at 
least showed that there were two aides to 
every question, and it cultivated the habit of 
argument and to some extent of investigation 
It elevated the medieval schools into something 
mole approaching (he rhetoiic achoola of the 
aiiLicnt world It must never be forgotten 
that what is apokoii of with scoiii by Inter 
writers as the sclioldstic system is really noth- 
ing more than the system of discussion and 
argument conducted with a view to and by 
way of viva voce debate, instead of as now on 
paper Hence it was keener, closer, and at 
the same time piodiJcod greater heat than our 
model 11 discussions by newspapera, magazinrs, 
and books lb must he remembered that tho 
same systciTi which pioduced Anselm and 
Docket, produced also WyclilTe nnd Luther. 

Church Schools. — The rise of the Univei- 
sities produced an exhilarating crfcct on 
schools ill geiicinl, if it had the cITcct of dc- 
pic-ssing others Thcio wag now no question 
as 111 the Carol! ngian days of an Imperial edict 
being required to establish three public schools 
for the whole empire, or of a Papal bull to 
require every bishop to provide for schools in 
his episcopal city. In tlic tenth- century de- 
velopment collegiato oluirchca had apicad 
schools to all the towns conaiderecl of sufficient 
importance to have such inatitutions. In all 
the boroughs recorded as built by Edward the 
Eldei, and Elhclflcda, or Athelstnn, and which 
aiirvived to post-Conquesb times, Ijiero are 
found, when lecoida begin, collegiate churches 
with grammar schools attached, such as Bed- 
ford, Dovorley, Derby, Leicester, Oxford, 
SfcnITord, Warwick — it is infencd that they 
were constituted when the towni were castel- 
lated or fortified. Foreign oxamplcs confuin 
this, Not only were the collcgiatcs of Neales 
and Poitiers famous for their sohoola, bub in 
Germany and Fiance collegiate churches were 
multiplied in the same town, and each of them 
had its school At Litge, besides the cathedral 
school of St, Lambert's, there was n school at 
the collegiate churcli of the Holy Cross, which 
proved a model as well ns probably gave its 
name to Hai old's foundation nt Waltham Holy 
Cross, at Hb. Mai tin's, at St. John's, with 
which last, in about 1090, there was a fierce 
struggle foi precedence between the rival 
Bchoolin asters, which the oliaptci of tlic enthe- 
drnl was called in to settle. So at Cologne, 
besides the cathedral school there were in tho 
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cle'venth ccntviry the schools of tKo coUcgin.to 
cimrolies of Si Cumbcrt and St, Geroon. 
Deforo tho end of the nffcocnlh century there 
wero no ]eaa than cightceix graTuninr schnojs m 
the vaiioiia collogiale churches ftnd hospUnla 
in that city. The fact that there waa nn in- 
dependent collegiate churcli of St Gencvifevo 
in Pans which had a right to keep a school 
independently of tlie licenao of the _ Chau celloi* 
of Notre Dame, had an important influopec in 
the development of Faria University 
In England, whethei tlwongh ta popplous- 
nefls and wealth or for wlmfc^ other reason is 
not clear, there was no multiplication of col- 
legiate church aohoola ((/.f.) outaido London. 
But in every town of any size tjicre was 
a collegiate oliuvch, or a coltcgiatuig ns in 
IIull and Northampton of tho chnntiy piicafca 
attached to the various chuvehee; and in York 
and aomo other places there wcic nvnl aolmola 
In the amnikr fcowna and country parishes tho 
schools were supplied by chantry {q v ) foundn- 
tiona, in which the priest, either by foundation 
or of his own will to earn money and obtain 
occupation, kept scJiool The gilds, too, act up 
or helped to endow tho schools, ns in the famous 
case of Stratford-on-Avon giammar school 
Tho supply of achoQls indeej was ftiuplc aud 
tended more and more ns time went on even 
to outstrip the population. In the foundation 
of Univeraity colleges begun at Pans and imi- 
tated within a few years at SnliBbury, Oxford, 
and Cambridge, Bologna, in tho tbiitcenth cen- 
tury gave an enormous impetus to the founda- 
tion of collegiate churches, ohantrica, and hos- 
pifcflla Every one who rose to unk or wt'alth 
in the churchy especially in the civil service, 
felt almost bound to found oi augment the 
ohuToh or hospital or chantry of hla native 
place, and therewith hia achool Tlie lateab 
phase of this development wna when ’William 
of 'Wykcliam founded a school as itself a col- 
legiate olmvch at ’Winchcgter and was imitated 
by Henry VI nt Eton and a host of others. 

Transition to the Renaissance. — But as 
long as ibo monastie apu'it pi cv ailed, and ex- 
tended to an enforced celibacy of the clergy, 
cducatiQii and learning aeenicd doomed to 
atoriiity. There were always a few bold spirits 
who, like the biographer of Adalbert, Arch- 
bishop of Mainz, ^ complained that though 
philosophy shone in hia city aud the achool 
/lounalicd, it would be more learned if tho 
keeping of choir did not a hateful evil and 
the rigor of the church put impcclimenta in the 
way of learning, for psalm Hinging and learn- 
lag don’t agree, But the prt* vailing view was 
that enforced by Bishop John Grnndison of 
Exeter, in 1357, who cDinpiaincil that tho 
Bchoolm asters in his dioocac took tho boys away 
from reading matins and the hours of tho Yii- 
gin and moro like gentiles than Chiistians, 
hurried them to other schoolbooks, the poets and 
othcra. What more than anything else, liow- 
ever, retarded tho progreae of learmng and the 


world in general waa the asGeticism Which m the 
twelfth Century finally overcame the freedom 
of th 0 clergy to m Etrry Multiply cl ei ks as they 
might, their learning perished with them, and 
it was itnposaiblo for a lenincd or literary 
class to grow Up when each succosaivo genera- 
tion had to start anew from tho scions of tlic 
unlearned. Coiisecpicntly there was little ad- 
vance made until in the Renaissance the Jay- 
folks, beginning with tho aiistocroey of Italy, 
followed not long behind by those of other 
iifttions, as ihc example of Henry "VI ,v ) 
shows, betook themselves to learning. Through 
them only do we get sucii a foundation deed as 
that of Bingham asking leave of Ilcniy VI in 
1439 lo found a college to train granimai achool 
masters' no longer, in the woids of Wykoham, 
beoausr grammar waa the gate of acience leading 
to the mistress of all IcfU’uing, — theology, — 
but bccauac it led to a knowledge of the laws 
find promoted inter comse between nfttioTiB 
‘When a parson and a scholar could plead for 
learning in these terms and for this object, the 
Middle Agca were over and tjic Renaissance 
and the modern era of education had begun, 

A. F. L. 
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MIDDLE SCHOOLS — See Mittbl- 

SCllULE, 

MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, MIDDLE- 
BURY, VT. — A nonscctaiian institution, 
chartered 1800 The incorporatorfi were 
mostly CongiegatioualiBts of Yale anteced- 
ents, but the college hna never had any 
formal ccclcsiaatical connoction. Fcllowe are 
chosen for life, and clcefc their own auDCCasoia 
without restrictions. Tho charter hna nevei 
been amended The first president was Rev. 
Jcicmiah Atwater (Yale. 1793), who previously 
wna principal of the Addison County Grammar 
School, founded on tho advice of Picsiclcnt 
Dwight as a forcrunnor to the collep, The first 
class was giadimted in 1802, at which time the 
liTafc academic degrees confcirediu Vennont were 
bestowed. For ten years the work of the col- 
lege waa^ done in a frame building, which it 
shared with tlie grammar school, but m 1810 
Seth Stoi'16 piesented a campus, thiity acres 
on an eminence on the edge of the village. Here 
tlio first building was erected in 1816, and later 
named Pamter Hall, in honor of Gamaliel 
Painter, a founder and benefactor. Thia build- 
ing, which IS still in use. is one of the beat 
examplea of early collegiate architecture, 
A large fllmpel and recitation building were 
erected in 1836, and Stair Hall, a doimitory, 
ill 1861. The growth of the college was steady 
under Prcaidenta Davia (1800-1917) And Bates 
(1818-1839), but was retarded during the able 
administration of Benjamin Lab area (184.0- 
1866) by dissensiona over the slavery question 
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and vanoua religious issues The Civil War 
iieaily emptied the aoUege oE students, and the 
institution was alow in recovering President 
Cyrna rtainhn (1880-1885), founder of Pob- 
cit ColicEB, proved a vigorous sidmiuistratoi , 
TJiulcr Ezra Braincrd (1885-1900) subatniitial 
cndowiTienbs were received. In 1883 women 
wevo admitted, andaince 1805 tUeiv number Uaa 
approached that of the men. Since 1888 
§2400 a year has been leceived from the state 
fov Boholarships for thirty Vermont atudenta. 
The ceiitenmai of the college was celebrated 
in lOOO. In 1011 a fund of 3200,000, one half 
for endowment, which was initiated by a con- 
ditional o/Ter of 350,000 from the General 
Education Board (j.y ), was completed* The 
Yennont logiblatuve of 1908 established a de- 
partment of pedagogy for the training of high 
school teachers by an annual appi’opnation of 
§6000, which was incieaaed u\ 1910 to §13,000 
The income in 1911 was 359,113 30. The 
rcaoui'ccs are (1911) permanent funda, 
§499,072 64, annuity funds. $36,500, plant, 
3335,987 37; resoivcd for buildings, 345,961 61, 
total, 3917,154 50 The college offers classical, 
scicntihc, and pedagogical couraca, and confcia 
bho degrees of A D , B S , and A M in course 
Tiio faculty (191 1) numbers twcnty-si\., of whom 
mne arc full piofcasoi s The present cnYollment 
i.s 408, or, excluding the summer^ session, 305, 
The attendance doubled in the six years pre- 
ceding 1911 The college was on the first hat 
of accepted institutions of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation {q.v.). J M. T 

Hoference — 

A liecord of the Centennial Amimmry of Middhbury 
Coltcoe. (Middlcbury, Vfc . IDOl) 

MIDLAND COLLEGE, ATCHISON, KAN. 
— A coeducational institution founded in 11987 
by the General Bynod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church Academic, collegiate, and 
music dcpaitmonta am maintained Fifteen 
mills nro required for icRular entrance to 
college Dcgieos (A B., B.S , D L.) arc con- 
feircd on completion of the appropriate courses 
The enroWment in 1011-1912 was 145. The 
faculty consists of fifteen members, 

MIEGE, GTjy (1014-1718).— Ho was edu- 
cated at Lausanne, and about 1658 became an 
“acaclemist " He came to London in 16Q0* 
After fci avcling fov a time in Europe, Mi6gc again 
appears m London in 1G79 as a teacher of 
French and geography. In 1678 Midge pub- 
lished his Non) French Grammar, or a Nevy 
Method for Learning of tho French Tongue, 
consisting of vocabularies and dialogues, mainly 
“ discourses of cosmography ” m Ficnch 
This work he describes as a new method lor 
leal lung French Tlic Grounds of the French 
Tongue (1087) covered the same field, but 
omitted the geographical discourse. The 
teacher of French (1) must speak true French; 
(2) should have good Icarnipg; (3) should have 


good skill in the English language, ''because 
without it it ia impoasiblc he can teach hy the 
grammar", (4) should, bo thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the textbook he uses. In 1077 
was issued a Neic DictiDuaTy, Frcnc/i and JJnp- 
hsh, with another, Enghsh and French, iu which 
he acknowledges Ins iiidebtcdnoss to the Die- 
tioiiari/ fioyall French and Latin of the Jesuit 
Father, Pomoy* (SccIndiculus Univehsalis ) 
lie intro ducofl here dciivativca in their alpha- 
betical ordei, but with Tofeixnct to the primi- 
tives This work was followed ip 1088 by a 
much Inrgci one, tho Great French Dictionanj. 

Mi4gc names Cardinal Richelieu's establish- 
ment of an academy as a ground for the need of 
a new dictionary, for the Academy had driven 
from the rroach " excrescences " and " imgu- 
larities,” and these remain eel in even the best 
of the current Freiich-Engliah dictionaries 
He quotes Howell (g ti ) as sa^Jing that the 
English language is so made up of the French 
that he needs to study French if only to speak 
good English , 

Other educational works of Midge weie, 
(1) foi the teaching of Flench A Diciionnri/ of 
Bai barons Frcnc/i (tikcn from Cotginve's 
Dictionary, 1679), A Short Dictionary Englnk- 
Fiench and Fiencli- English (London, 1GS5), 
NouucUb pour appundre I' Anglais 

(London, 1685), Nouvelh NonicnclatuTe Fi«n- 
^aue et Anglaise (London, 1685), (2) in Geog- 
raphy A New Comography or Survey oj ike 
Whole World (Loiiclon, 1682), and (3) for 
teaching English, a textbook. The English 
Graniniar, 1688, as to which Mi6gc scemB to 
have a^iced to a division of labor, hinnscir 
instiucting French people in English, and Abel 
Boyer instructing the English in French 

F, W 
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D C A, Frolealanl ^Jiilea from Prance, 
Vol I. pp 158-101 (Edinburgh, IBBO ) 
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MILAN, ROYAL FACULTY OF LETTERS 
AND PHILOSOPHY, ITALY. ^ Sec Italy, 
Education in 

MILDE, VINCENZ EDUARD (1777-1863). 
— One of the most proimnent Auatrian cdiiea- 
tors; waa born nb Brilnn, Moravia, and re- 
ceived hia cnrly education at the gymnasium 
of hia native city In Vieniift he studied the- 
ology, and, in 1800, he began hifi activity as a 
parish priest From 1802 to 1004 he directed 
the religious instruction in several Vienna 
Bcliools, m 1B05 he wna mado court preacher, 
and ill 1806 he leceivcd the ehair of pedagogy 
in the iiniversiby of Yienna For the use of 
hia atudenta he published \m LehThuch der all- 
gemeinen ETzichungskiinde {Te^ribook of Gen- 
erd Pedagogy, 1811-1813), which was based 
chiefly on the principles of ICnnt and Pcstn- 
lozzi. In 1823 he waa made Bishop of Lcit- 
meribz, and in 1831 Archbishop of Vienna, In 
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both poaition^ he Aid much for the cause of 
popular education and fqi the training of pneata 
and teachora. In hi9 will he directed tlmfc the 
wliolc iTioome of hia estate be Used for the sup- 
port of poor pneata and aclioolniaatcra F. M. 

MILITARY ACADEMY — See Miutahy 

EnucAtroN 

military education —Prussia — 
III recent times the Prusainiia weie the first to 
develop a comprclicnsivc scheme of mditniy 
education Under the strong Influence of 
their disostcra in 1S06 they went to work with 
biiUiaiit leaders In a refoim of the enthe jnili- 
tary aygtem, which they developed m compara- 
tive quiet until thctliieewn IS which they fought 
between 1861 and 1870 showed their preemi- 
nent po;<itioii ns a military nation Since then 
the world has become then willing pupil, and 
all great modern armies have taken tlicii lead 
Those who have not done so owe their neglect 
to political and othci conditions which their 
military advisors do not cease to i egret. The 
method followed by Germany iSj tUciefovc, a 
atandardj and the othera are cithei repetitions 
01 moio or less aucccBaful adaptations of that 
system 

In Piusaia the control of so much of the 
military education as is not coiniPctcd with 
service With troops Is, with one exception, 
vested in a single qfliccr, the Inspectoi -Gen- 
eral of Military EcUication and Training. The 
exception is the War Academy, which, being a 
stair college, is under the sujiervision of the 
Chief of Staff of the amy The Inspectoi- 
Geuci'al ia assisted hy two peimancnt boards, 
(ff) the Board of Studies, m matters connected 
with the general system of ins true tioii, and (f>) 
the Supreme Examination Board, m regard to 
exaraiiiations and qualificntioiib for commis- 
sions The system of education is a till further 
centralized by placing all cjidet schools under 
command of a majoi -general, the War schools 
under a lieutenant-general, and the infantiy 
schools under a majoi -general At the same 
timq each of the iiialitutiona liny a board of 
studies, ivhicli 13 charged with the general 
Gontiol of the conrao of study and with the duty 
of making suggestions for it3 improvement 
It is iioticBable that a large piopoitioii of the 
instruction is in the hands of clviliniis, who also 
have a certain proportion of places on those 
boards. 

The entire system of military schools may be 
divided into four groups (A) Schools for the 
preparation of candidates to reacli the grade 
of officer. (iJ) SoUoola foi the completion and 
iiT^rovciUeiit of the education of commisaioncd 
c/neers (Q Schools for noncommissioned offi- 
cers and men. (D) Schools in the duties of 
cfficcifl belonging to apceial services and other 
iioncombatant arms. 

A. The Schooh for the Preparahoii of Candi- 
datea for the Officers' Commission are of two khida, 


Cadet flcliQola {KadeltcnhaHaer) which 
prepare for the ensign examination. They nio 
of two grades, aeiiior and jimior. The course 
of studies covcia nine classca The term is one 
year for each class The course is assimilated 
to that of the loynl schools and gymnasia, or 
public schools of the country, and giadiiation 
in the upper first olnss is n quail hcationfoi ad- 
mission to a university The cadets aio under 
military matmetion and discipline, but purely 
militaiy subjeeta have no place in fcliQ curric- 
ulum. 

The cadets aic also tiividod into four classes 
called Conduct classes. On entering they aie 
assigned to the third class They me promoted 
into the second class for ^ood conduct and into 
the first class for exceptional! jr good conduct. 
The higher conduct classes enjoy special privi- 
Icgca and favors, especially in the matter of 
liberty. The fouith or loivest class is n disci- 
plinary section Cadets who pa'ia into thia 
section arc undei close supervision, and enjoy 
no privileges or liberty. 

The junior cadet schools nrc eight in number, 
and are located at Goslin, Potsdam, Wahlatadl. 
Bonsburg, Plon, Oranicnatcin, Karlsruhe, and 
Nauinburg. The total capacity of these achoola 
is about 1700 cadets The members of the 
corps ore largely sous of army and navy oflicors, 
and receive bubsiatcnco^ clothing, and tuition 
eitlier free or at n nominal chaigc Although 
intended for military aeivicc, tlievc is nothing 
compulsory about the institutions. Admission 
13 subject to a qualifying examination m ele- 
mentary subjects. Entrance may be obtained 
at the age of ten years The average numbD? 
of hoiiis spent in classroom is Iwenty-eight liouia 
per week 

The junior schools kacp the cadets through 
the fiist five classes, and transfer them to the 
senior cadet school at Gross Liohterfeldo, when 
they have successfully completed the course of 
the upper third class Thus, under normal 
conditions, they Would enter the senior cadet 
school at the ago of fifteen years, and would 
finally graduate at nineteen years. There arc 
1000 cadeta at GroSi> Liclitcrfcldc, and they 
spend thirty hours per week in class 

Service in the Ranks — Normally the next 
stage m the pi ogress of the cadet aftei passing 
through the cadet schools la to take the 
ensign's examination and to serve na a noncoin- 
misflioncd officei lor six months with troops, but 
they may do tins at an oaihcr pciiod. At the 
close of the second year of tlic upper cadet 
school those cadets who have the requisite 
age and physical development arc admitted 
to the ensigu’a examination, and, if aucccssful, 
receive a conditional appointment na brevet 
eiiaigns (Porfc-djj^e-Fd/mnc/ifl), and enter at 
once on service in the ranks 

Likewise at the same period of tho courao 
in the cadet schools a select ” dnsa of espe- 
cially mcritaiiQua cadeta is formed, which at onca 
begins a course of preparation for the officers' 
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examination The course conaists entirely of 
military anbjeeba and languages, and is very 
much the ^ainc aa that of the war aclioola 
Thia class, whioh is small, receives officers' 
commissions directly, forming an exception to 
the rule that candidates must first pass through 
the brevet enaign giadc in the ranks, and that 
they must be voted upon by the icgi mental 
olhceia. 

The policy of making the cadet school apart 
of the military educational system has been 
mucli discuaaed Its opponents urge that 
the chavaotei of the education is infeiior to that 
□r the civil schools, that the methods of disci- 
pline are so mild that the boys will get no idea 
of military life from the experience, that the 
boys BO eduGiLted become unfit for the occu- 
ationa of civil life, that it is an error to pub 
oya into the military profession at an age 
when thew taste or fitness for it has not been 
developed, that it tends to create a special 
military claafl, that favoutiam is shown to the 
eadebg over those who cnbci fiom civil life puro 
anti simple On the other hand, the frieads of 
tile system claim that by taking the boys at 
an early age, advantages are gained, which ovei- 
weigh these objections As a result of the dis- 
Gusaiou the deciaioii secuia to he in favor of 
increasing the numbei and capacity of tlio 
cadet schools rather than diminishing them 
At present the cadet schools do not provide 
more than one tliird of the ofRceis ncccssaiy 
for the army, and the balance is made up in 
other ways. 

A young man who wiahoa to enter the army 
ns an officer, without passing through the cadet 
schools, must first be nominated by tho colonel 
of tho regiment in which he desires toseive. 
He then Bcivca as a private for six monthe, with 
Gcrtam privileges in recognition of tho fact that 
he is a candidate for a commission, and lie is 
called an " advanbageur or asplianfc oiTicer, 
During this time, usually nt the beginning, 
he must pass an educational test, This may 
be satisfied by the produotion of a diploma either 
fiom a gymnasium or royal school (technical 
school) of the fiist class. The cxominatioii 
of those who Jo nob possess evidence of having 
pursued a sullicicntly high course of study 
cinbvacca piincipally ■ (1) a good knowledge of 
the Geiman language; (2) n translating knowl- 
edge of a foreign modern language, (3) arith- 
metic , algebra, up to equations of the second 
degree; use of logarithms; plane geometry 
and trigonometry The instructors arc directed 
to arrange the gouisg according to the ability 
□f the pupils; they arc foi bidden to force them 
to take up lines far which they have no talent | 
inemoiissing is discouraged, and useless detail 
IS eliminated The aim of all education is to 
tram the chaTacter as well as the mind, and to 
do this the above method is considered best 

After at least five months^ uninterrupted 
service in the ranks, the candidate is passed 
upon by his company, battalion, and regimental 


commanders, from whom a certificate is neces- 
sary, setting forth that judging from liis physi- 
cal, mental, and morel qualities, his deport- 
ment, zeal, and the degree of practical knowl- 
edge of tho service ho hna ncquired, they deem 
him worthy to continue in the sccvice with a 
view to advancement. 

(6) War Schools {Krieossch-oUn) — The ad- 
vanUgcurB and cadets not of the Selccta dIqbs 
gain their military instruction nt a wai school, 
after having fulfilled the necessary requirements 
of the ensign examination and service in ranks 

There arc ten war schools in Prussia, sit- 
uated at Anklam, Cnsscl, Dnntzig, Engers, 
Glogau, Hanover, Hcisfeld, Metz, Ncisso, 
Potsdam At these schools a corps of 172 
□fTiGers ia sLatiaued, and the aggregate attend- 
ance of atiidcnta la one thousand Admisaion 
may take place aa early as seventeen and a half 
years, and tho term lasts ten montha The 
course of studies ia strictly niilitnry, even lan- 
puagea and m a thema ties being cxcludcdi It 
includes tactics, the science of anna, field 
f 01 tifi cations, topography, regulations. 

Those ensigns who successfully pass the war 
Bflhocls are reported to the " Super! oi Military 
Examination Cgmirnttce," with a view to 
taking the officers' examination. The mcmbcrB 
of tho Select A, having followed a course ex- 
actly similai to that of the war schools, aic also 
admitted to the officers' cxamiTialion if deemed 
pioficicnb. After the examination they return 
to then regiments for further acrvico, generally 
several months 

An exception to the rule of allendance at 
war schools is made in favor of Btudents xvho 
have attended a university, a technical high 
school, or a foies try academy for at least a 
year Young men of this class, though re- 
quired to undergo the practical test, the result 
of which la described in the certificate of their 
superior officers, may, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the latter, be admitted to the officers' 
oxamlnation without previous aUcndancc at a 
war school and ivithoiit serving a full term of 
six months in the ranks. Still another excep- 
tion ia made in favor of ofliccra of the reaerve 
tranafoned to the active army TJie aggiegafce 
number of those who enter under theae excep- 
tions la qmto email 

The nomination to the sovereign of a person 
who haa passed the ofTiccra' cxnminalion for 
appointment aa aecoiid lieutenant must bo 
accompanied, except in the case of the Solecta 
closa of tho cadet schools, by a statement of 
the officers of hia regiment or independent bat- 
talion that tliey icgaid the nominee aa fit ho 
become their comiade, and that he posscssca 
the practical knowledge of the service which ia 
indispensable to an officer.^ If the majority of 
the officers refuse to join in euch a statement, 
the next senior enaign is at once voted on; 
but if the election of a candidate be opposed by 
a minority only, the leasona of the latter for 
their dissenting view arc submitted to the com- 
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manding general, who decidca what weight, of cavalry and infantry in lODO Tim object 
ifany, latobeatUohcd to them In order flint of the achool la to inatrueb ofTiccra in target 
ofRcera may have an opportunity to form an linng and in the use of small firma ^o that they 
estimate of the mental and moral qualities of may act na inatructora when they return to 
the GnaignBj the latter, during a part of their their regimen ta, to hunt out clificrcpancica in 
aervico, are ailmitted to tlie ofhceia' ineea and the piesent firing regulations and in the moth- 
tiro othorwiae brought into frequent contact oda of instruction in the different parts of tho 
soomlly and officially with tho officers. empire, and to suggest mctlioda by which tlicy 

B Sc/iaofs /or Commimoned OiTcccrs, — The may be icmovcd; to watch the development 
schools of this class partake of the character of of small arms and small arms practice in foreign 
postgraduate schools or bcHooIb of appUcation. armica, to answer any queatlona of the Miniator 
(a) For cavalry there era two riding schoola, of War on the subject; and to plan and examine 
one at Patkrhorn ( 0 J/i 2 iBr-RBitscJudc) and ono sites for target ranges. Attached to the school 
at Hanovci (i1/th“fdr-ii;ezM7ish’«uO The school aic twenty-one officera, of whom six icniain 
at Paderbom is for cavalry officers only, nnd hi\a throvighout the cntii e year, and tho balance do 
a a bail of five officers and instructors and forty- duty with their regiments during the winter, 
one students Attached bo the school there ia It was propoged during 1910 to send eleven 
a detncliracnt of ten noncommissioned officers, gcncrnla to the school for a short course, 
eighty-four men, eighty officers' horaoa, and fifty (3) There la a battalion of inatiuclion at Pots- 
troop horses The school at Hanover central- dam, designed to coordinate tho methods of 
izea the methoda of horsomanship thioughoub instiucfcion throughout the aimy, To it are 
the cmpiie. It is undci the supervision of the attached about seventy-five officers and five 
Inspector Goncval of Cavalry and of the Cavalry huiidicd and sixty-four men 
Board The personnel conais La of twenty- three (d) The Foot Artilleiy Firing School (Fnsa- 

officei’s as instructors and staff. arliUerie-Schiess^schulc) is at Jtitorbog. It is 

There are one hundred and tliirty-thrce sbu- under control of the Inspector General of Foot 
dent lieutenants at the school, of whom ninety- Artillery, and hna for its object the training of 
one belong to the cavahy and forty-two to tho officers and noncommissioned o/ficers of all 
field artillery. Tho course is usually one year, foot artillery legimcuta as instruotois iii 
but the most proficient aic retained for another gunnery. It has twelve^ instructors, and ia 
year to practice a more extended comae provided witli an instruction battalion (Lshr^ 
Among tho novel methods of the school is the Oataillon) of lunotceu olTiecis, 
hunting, with a government pack of hounds. (e) Tiie Technical Military Academy (MiH- 
Smee 1B08 all higher officcis of cavalry go to ffir-TccJmtac/ic Al-adeinic) at Berlin ia under 
Hanover each year to take a course of a few the supervision of the Inspector General of 
weeks \ti tVic eWusD and m j-amjang. ‘MAltaiy Edncaiioti, and la coTmnaTidLd by a 

(6) For field artillery theie is a firing achool lieu tenant general, ivith twenty-two officers 
at Jdterbog, which trains officers from all field na assistants. Its object is to complete the 
artilleiy regiments ns inatnictois in gunnery, professional instruction of officcra of foot artil- 
Tho personnel consists of twenty-four mstriic- lery, engineers, pioneers, and communication 
tors, and there is an mstriictioii regiment {Lehr- troops. It also includes more extended coursca 
Ecgiment) with forty-four officers The course in the higher acientilic brnnehea of armament 
lasts for five months, and the inatruction la and the engineer and communication servicea. 
under the control of the Inspector General of There are three diviaions of the course (1) 
Field Ar till cry. In 1010 jt waa proposed to Aim ament (with eighty-seven lieutenants of 
send seventeen general officera for a short nrtillery and infanliy). (2) Enginceiing (with 
course at tho school. foity-aevcn lieutenants of engineers). f3) Com- 

(c) Tho inf anti y sohoola are under a major munications (with twenty-two lieu tenants of 
^neral who ia auboidinate to the Inapcctor cavalry, artillery, infantry, tram, and oom- 
General of Militaiy Instruction Those in- mumcalion) The majority of the officeis leave 
fantry achoola which arc iiiteadcd for officcra at lUe end of two ycaia. The thlid nud fourth 
arc* (1) The Mihtaiy Gymnastic Institute ycais^ couisc is followed by a small number of 
at DgiIlh, which trams officcia of cavahy, those who arc moat proficient, 
artillery, and Infantiy to oat na athletic in- (/) The War Academy ( K^'iegs^AkademiG) 
Btructors and fencing umalcra. It has a atnff at Berlin, foimdcd m 1810, is the highest mili- 
of four ofliccra. (2) The School of Musketry tary school of the syatem The general object 
at Spanclau, which has Ihico couiaca. (o) The of the InsliUitiDn is to raise the BCicntific apirit 
information com so for field officers of cavalry of the army; its special object ia to give such 
and infantry, lasting ten days. It was attended an education to tho most talented officeis of all 
by 118 ofilcors in 1000. (6) The inatruction arms, aftei they have piovcd tiicmaelvea pos- 

CDUtac for enptaina and lieutenants of cavalry ecased of the practical qunlijicfitiona of good 
and infantry, lasting twenty days, It waa legimcntal officers, as will fit them not only for 
attended by 452 officers in IDOD. (c) The appointmenta on tlie atalT, butfor allrcbponsible 
courae for noncommissioned officers. It waa positions of high rank, for the commana of rcgi- 
attonded by 540 uoncominiaaioned officers men ta, for employment ns instructors of military 
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achools, and for all dufciea wUioU requhc scien- 
tific attftinmcnta, both in military and in 
general flubjccta, of a higher degree than thoso 
oi'dinarily poasesaed The War Academy la 
located in Berlin, under the control of the Chief 
of the General Staff of the Army The imme- 
diate command la voated in a genoral^ who la 
asaiatod by a board of afcudica and a peisoimcl^, 
o[ twcnty-tUrce ofheers aa ingtructors and ataff . 
There arc 480 atudcnta. TJie coiirso embrncea 
three conaccutive years, 

An officcT who takes the examination for the 
War Academy inuat have had at least three 
years' service ns an o/Rcer, and must have satia- 
fftcfcory reports from his conutnmdinE oiheerB 
Qs to Ilia familiarity ivilh the practical part of 
his duties, his health, strength, and chaiaclci, 
conduct, and pecuniary affairs, The GUtranco 
examination is intended to ascertain whether 
the applicant is gufliciently advanced in general 
education and knowledge on special branches 
of Icai’iiiiig to enable him to attend the lectuics 
of the academy with profit It is also designed 
to determine whethei Ins powers of discnininn- 
tion and judgment aicsuchas to givopioinisc of 
Im thor satisfactory development Accordingly 
the subjects for examination are ao chosen ns 
not moroly to teat tlie memoryj but also to 
afford the applicant the opportunity to domon- 
BtratG ins ability to cxprcba his thoughts in a 
cleni, coherent, and effective manner The 
examination embraces the military brancUca of 
tactics, applied tactics, the science of aims, 
permanent and held fortifications, study of 
ground, and topographical draiving, and the 
following branches of general science, — his- 
tory, gcogiapliy, inathomatics, and Trench (op- 
tional). 

Reference to previous papers shows tliat tho 
candidate for the War Academy must make 
good use of his time m order to fit luniaclf 
for this examination. There is no lepetitioii 
of subjects covered in previous achools^ but he 
is called on to draw upon the fund of infornift- 
fcioii which he has acquired by acrvicc with 
troops. 

The course of instruction continues on the 
general linos indicated by the entrance exami- 
nation, with the option of mathematica or n 
language, wliichmay be either English, Trench, 
Russian, or Japancso. At the close of the 
course tne work of caoJi officer is described with 
much care and parUculavity, but no clasg 
standing is announced. 

C. Sclioola for JVonconinuasioneJ Ojficers and 
Men. — In Germany the ordinary noncoin mis- 
Bioiicd otheer rarely becomes an officor. Oc- 
cupying mi intc I mediate position between the 
officers aijil the troops, they form a coipa by Uiom- 
aelves Much cnio is bestowed on them. Tor 
noncommissioned officers there me seven pro- 
paraLory aclioola at: Annaburg, with a commis- 
sioned staff of eight officei'S, UnrtcnsLeiii, mth 
a commissioned staff of eight officers; Gricffcii- 
berg, with a commissioned staff of eight offi- 


cers; JliUch, with a commissioned staff of eight 
officeia, Neubnsach, with a comnussioned 
staff of ten officeia, Weilburg, with a coinmia- 
Bioned staff of eight officers; Wohlnw, with a 
commissioned ataff of eight officers. 

Candidates may be admitted at the nge of 
ffCtcen years. The course lasts two or thveo 
yeaia, depending upon tho previous education 
of the studeuta. Thcac preparatory schools 
have tho same i elation to the noncommis- 
Bioivcd officcia' Bchoola that the cadet schools 
have to war schools. About one fourth of the 
noncominissiDned officcia nro provided by 
schools wliich arc located as follows Biebrich, 
with a CDimuissionGd staff of eighteen officers; 
Ettlingen, with a eominiasioned staff of eiglit- 
een officers; Jlilich, with a comitiissioned slaff 
of twelve officers; Potsdam, with a commiB- 
aioned ataff of twenty-threo officers; Treptow, 
Avith a commissioned staff of Lwcnty-two 
officers, TVeiaenfels, 'with a commissioned staff of 
twenty-two officers, Manenwerder, witJi a 
commisflioncd staff of eighteen officers There 
arc about 4000 men in these schools, 

D Schools for Auxiliary Semces — These 
may be enumerated ns follows: King William 
Militaiy Medical School (Kmser Wilhelm- 
Akademic fijir das MilUMvizliQUQ RiWunufi- 
loesen) at Ilcrlm, Mililnry Vcterinury Acad- 
emy (il/ifdftr- Vetevimr- Akademic) at Berlin, 
with thirteen o (Heels ns instructors and staff 
MiUUry Ilovee Shoeing School at Beilin (Mili- 
tdr-Lehrschmiedc) pcisonnel of seven officers. 
Other BchoolB nic m Bycolaii, Trankfort, Han- 
over, Karlsruhe, Konigaberg Military orplian 
pchools at Potsdam and Pietasch, with four 
officers. Cavalry Telegraph School (il/ihWr- 
Tclegraphe7iaohu\c) at Berlin, with ten offi- 
cers ns staff. 'IVallmciaterachuIc nt Sti'nss- 
burg, with three oflicera ns staff School of 
Fortress Construction {Festungshauschule) at 
Chariot tonburg, with foui officers in charge 
Artificers' School (Oher-Fcuenmkerschiih) at 
Berlin, with eighteen officeva detailed aa sinff 
and instructors. School for Sons of Soldiers 
(Mihidf^Knaben-ETziehvngsanstaU) at Aimo^ 
boi'g, with five officers nsaigncd to it foi duty 

The military schools of Saxony and Bavaria, 
except in minor particulars, aie exact dupli- 
cates of those of Frussia, and thus complete 
the educatiQual aystcni of the German Empire. 

Remarks on Pruman System, — Prom the 
foiegoing, the conditions of miUtavy education 
111 Germany may be summniizcd as follows: 

(1) Proof of a fail gcneval education iaie- 
quircd cither by the certificate of a public 
school or by pQ8smj» the ensign's oxamination 
(2) From five to six months' aei-vice in the 
ranlts, as a minimum (3) Ten months' 
piofcasioiinl iiistiiicUon at a wnr school, 
(4) Proof of prolcssioiinl knowledge by passing 
an olliceis’ examination. (6) Acceptance by 
the officers of the candidate's regiment, Thus 
there is a double examination and two proba- 
tion aiy periods of aiJi'vicc with tioops. 
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In Germftny the principle of deferring the eion Tn the flcicntifio schoola, it is true, some 
Btriclly Tniiitaiy pari of a man's wlucation until pioficimcy m mathematics ia required, hut it 
after a good grounding in general education is not of n Mgli standard. The piinciple Hccnia 

’woU catahhahed No Benous attempt is tnado to be that the higher brnnclies of mathematics 

to give ft special military education at an early can only be studied with advantage by a few 
age. The junior eadet achoola give a mild sort who have real talent in that line, and that 
of discipline and some elementary military it is a Waste of time to force the study upon 

QXoi'ciac 3 | but not enough to partako of tho . those who have not a taste for it. 

character of military education. Up to tho More importance acema to bo given to the 
ago of seventeen or eighteen the future officer moral and physical qualifications of an ofiiccr 
receives the same kind of an education as a than to actual performance in classroom. A 
civihan, And in n, great majority of cnaes gets knowledge of at least one foreign janguAgo 
it at the Oldinary public schools of tho country, is a necessary coiulition for admission No 
The only exception IS in the Sclcota Glass of the parliculnr prominonce or encouragement is 
Cftdot acnoolg, which lecciVPS military ins tiuctkon given to the teclmicnl services and scientific 
befoic actually joining the service, but m this corps. It is, in fact, rather a disadvantage for 
case the special instructioii docs nob commcnco those who seek advaiiDcmcnt through the 
until the age of seven teen. After tho citndi- General Staff to comply witli the requirements 
dates havQ nacl scivice in the ranks, however, of tho technical achoola and then prepare bhem- 
tlicy recoivc most careful profcSMonnl in- selves for the War College course of three 
atmalion in the War seUoofa The coutbc ycnis. As promotion ib based on semoiity aa 
of these schools ia essentially of a piactical a rule, tlicie arc only two ways by which a man 
character, comprlaing only strictly military can get ahead of hia comradea of the same grade 
subjGCfca and excluding such atudiea ns mathc- and age. (1) The Select a classes of the cadet 
mfttiGS and even languages achooLs are able to get an advantage of about a 

A notable point of contrast between tho year. (2) OlTiccia who are appointed to the 
Prussian and the othci systems is the absence General Staff as captains have their commis- 
of CQinpoUtion in tho former There is, in fact, siong antedated throe years, and this same ad- 
univcraal objection to competitive methods vantage may bo gamed a second time, if, as 
because it is the degiie to discourage every- majors, they arc again selected on the Gencial 
tlung like the schoolboy feeling araonff ofliccra. Staff. Appaiently only a few of the General 
partTyfromfeai blmtibmayleadtojeaiouay and Staff coinc from the ficiciitific corps- It is 
ill feeling among them, and diminish the Spiiib not considered that tlicso cases nre violations of 
of comradeship to which ao much importnneo the rule ugamsjh conipctiLion. As stated before, 
ia attached in the German army Othci claims ficlcctiona arc based on repoits showing cliai- 
aiD that competitioTi pTcvcnVs iTidiviAnnla Lpm actor and mciitul and physical qnahtica eoni- 
devoting their tnlents to subjects for which biiiocl, 

they have a natural taste, that it eueouUgea The moat notable fcatviie in the German sye- 
nu abuonnai attention to useless details, gives loin is the close connection of the schools with 
undue pinmmencQ to the man whose elucf the army, whereby the information gathered in 
ability lies in the memory ^ and the gicfitcsb the scliool is constantly applied in tho every- 
objcQtion urged is that it is impossible to make day work of tho nimy. 

an examination that will teat all tho qualities France — Military edueation ia controlled 
which go to foim military capacity. All by a Central Executive Committee entitled 
Gxaminations are made of a qualifying nature, rormanent Instruction Board of Military 
and in fiirblioranco of tho same general idea Schools," at the head of wliich ia a general of 
promotion is not mado by selection, but by division. He is invested with the right to con- 
seniority To form an estimate of the capacity trol tho discipline of the achoola, inililaiy cdu- 
and general character of all officers there is cation, and tho general oiganization of instruc- 
providcd an elaborate Bystem of insnectiona and tion, and also the initiation of All measures 
reports. If an oflioDr is passed by a junior relative to tho material organization of the 
m promotion, it is a sign limb ho is iio longer schools and the elaboration of programs of 
cowsuleicil competent and he muat retire from instruction and edueatioii. 
the service. Usually they^ arc given previous A, Schools for the Preparation of Candidates 
warning cn this point. It is Biippoacd that this /or Wic Olficcr's Commission, — The jumor cadet 
syatcin cultivates the iniiicl, directs the atten- schools of the military class hove been for the 
tion to broad principles, and promotes good moat part nliandoncd beeauBc of th^i conviction 
feeling, ^ that it was not an advantage to begin a mih' 

In the German system it will be observed that tacy cducatiau. at an early age The only sur- 
ma bhema lies docs not hold a high place in the vivor of this class ia the Military Orphan ychool 
training of an officer A knowledge of matlic- {Prylanie I\IilUaire) at La Flilchci which con^ 
matics up to trigonometry is all that is required tinucs to educate the sons of men who have done 
for adinis'Jioii to the army, bub the subject inoritoiioiia service. It has 500 students, of 
Id not taught iri tho war schools in connection whom 300 have their expenses entirely paid 
with the examination for ’an ofiiGcr's GOinmiB- and 120 partly paid by the governnicnt. EH'- 
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trftncD ia at the age of ten years by n qualifying The recruitment of the coipa of ofliccra is 
examiiiiition Giaduatea receive the degree riirthcr provided for by thicc schoola foi non- 

of Dachclor of Science, and ri c piepaicd to enter coniinisaioned officci candidates who aic deemed 

Saint- Cyr and the Polytcclmic. Althougli worthy of aclvancGmcut lu eacli of these 

under military discipline, with a military pei- tlie rcquiromciita of admission are two yeiua' 

aonnel of foity-fivu officers, and although in- somcG and nii educational requuement ofiunl 

tended to prepare young men for the mililaiy to that olTcicd by the higlicr priiiiaiy schools 

profcssiorij there la no obligation of that kind. IL is oxpeeted that in this way the candidates 

in the ninety-five years of its eKiatcnec some- will be able to cntci the service wth the same 

thing more than half of its giadimtea have degree of preparation ns their comrades from 

been oflicers of the army. ^ Saint-Cyr and the Polytcclmic, The course 

Preparation for the ofRcci's' commiasion may in cacli la about one yeai (1) The Cavalry 
begin for those who enter from givil hfe in two School coiistitutca a section of the Cavalry 
aclioola, the Polytcchnie (L’jEcoI^ PolylBck- School of Appheation at Sauravii (2) The 
niqa^^ ab Pans, and the Special Military School Artillery and Eiigniccr School (L’Ecole Mih- 
{UEcnle Sp6cialG Mihtaiie) at SAiiit-Cyr, in taiiG dc Vartillcne et du g6nie) at Versailles, It 
both of which service of one year in a regiment haa a staff of twcuty-two officers. (3) The 
IS required Since 1907 there ia a strictly Infantry School (L'Ecole militaire d^infaiderie) 
competitive examination, rcquiniig graduatioB at Saint-Mruxcnl, mamtaina a ataff of thirty' 
at fi liigh school and also special woik. Tho one officers, 

polytechnic school at Paris prcpnica cadets B. Schools for the Complelwn and Improve- 
for artillery, onginecra, niid other tcchuical metd of the Educatign of Oficer^, — (a) The 
scr vices m the army and navy. The course Cavahy School (L’Ecole de tavalerie), at Sau- 
lasls two years, beginning at the age of sixteen inui, lias a number of coursca, so that it 
or seventeen It gives a pieparalory civil cclu- combines the school of application with the 
cation, almo'ih oufcnoly of a mathematical prep aratoiy school for officcra and noucomimS' 
clmiacbcr^ and ia a scientific school of high claa.i sionod officers The couiacs arc. (1) School of 
under militaiy disciphne Its gradiiatea aro application for cavalry, consisting of forty- 
commissioned as second lieutenants in tho coipa five officers, one from each brigade, preparing 
for which they have picparecl The military for the duties of inatructoia in equitation, 
cleincnt la not prominent During summer (2) School of appUcatiou foi artillery and engi- 
tlierc arc two drills per week only, In fact it neers, consisLing of forty olficcis, preparing to 
ia nob a jnihtafv school, although three fourths act as instructors in equitation. (3) School 
to two thirds of its pupils enter the aimy It ia of application foi second lieu tenon ta of cavaliy 
a aorb of mathematical university, a degree at on giadimtion from Saumur, conaiating of 
which IS a neceasai’y eouditiou of admission eighty to ninety officers, completing then in- 
to certain dcpaitments of naval, military, and stniction in equitation 

civil services. Tho stalT and pcraonnel conaista The scliool has fifty-aix instructors and porma- 
of seventy officeis and numerous civil in- nciit staff officers The course ia one year, 

sti'uctors. There aie 350 cadets, of whom 100 (li) The School of Application foi Artillery 
avD at tho expenae of the btsite, and Engmeeva (L'Ecole (i'aTmhcotiou de t'mhf- 

The Special Military School at Smnt-Cyi ?ene uMu pdmfl), at Fontainebleaii, fuinifllios Iho 
is n companion institution to the Polytechnic, advanced military and tochnicfll instiiiction 
preparing cadets foi tho cavahy, infantry, and needed m these aims The school is under the 
marines. The course is two years, beginning command of a general officer with the asnst- 
at the age of sixteen or seventeen years. Tim ance of foriy-sevon ofliccTa The cDUrsDlstwo 
requirement of one year pievioua seivice in a yeai's 

regiment has resulted in the fluppression of (c) School of Musketry CL^Ecole nor male 
military exercises m ranks at the school. The de hr), at Chalons, has for its object, first the 
rifle is larcly earned. Instruction ia essentially preparation of officcra to act ns inatructoia of 
practical, Tvifch the object of foiinmg mstructois musketry, and second, ns a station for general 
and officers, and no longer almost exclusively oxpcnmcntal purposoa in matters pertaining 
soldiers The one yearns sorvicc with regiments to musketry. It has several courses, varying 
IS used in the case of cavali jy cadets to develop from six weeks to three months and a half 
in impoitant proportions their general and mill- Tho school is conducted by a personnel of six- 
tftry knowledge. They join the class of non- teen officers 

commissioned candidates for Saiimur in tho Closely connected with the School of Mus- 
couracg of luatory, geography, and topography, kelry at Ghaloiia are the achools of application 
and aiG besides employed m tiio training of foi lieutenants of cavalry, infantry, and engi- 
young horses There aro about 900 cadets, neera, one at Camp Rci chard and the other at 
rnriiiSiing about one third the officers necDs- Camp Ynlbonne, with courses of about six 
sary Its graduates predominate in the higher weeks and a corps of inabructorfl of about 
grades and at the St^lT School About naif ten oflieciB. 

arc pay cadets, the remainder free The mih- [d) School of Explosivea and Mines (VEcole 
tary and instruction staff is sixfcy-five officers. d‘ application de& poudres ct saltpHres), at Paris, 
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13 iccniitcd entirely from gracluatea of tlip Poly- 
tcclinio and la intended for an advanced study 
by GngliicGi ofRcera , 

(e) School of Gymnastics {l/mole mrmolc 
ric niyianaafigite), at JoinviUeAc-Point, trams a 
limited number of officers and iioncommia- 
aioned olficcrs na imitniolora m gymnnaUea aud 
fencing, in order to inauro a unifoim mctliod of 
instruction in all that coiicoriis Uiose cjtoicispa 
throughout the army The coui.se laata six 
montha There arc eight ofRccia pcnnancntly 
dotaUftd, , _ . , 

(J) School of Aerial Navigation (LEcoh 
d'otroslatioa) gives technical itistruelion lu the 
service to a certain number of, dctnilod officers 
(p) Artillery Schools (L'IsJcole rf'mldfeuB), 
one foi each brigade of artillery, with the 
object of completing the instruction o[ bho 
□fficers of this arm and of noricommis.^ionecl 
officcra aspiring for promotion. 

Annexed to the school of thia dnsa at Poitiera 
is a practical course for majorg and captnina 
of avUllcry, laatiiiB from three to aiK moutlra 
according to the lank of the officers. It in- 
Gliidea the study of the changes in lha con- 
atiuction and cmployiucut of field artillery at 
home and abroad. 

(/i) School of Field Fortification {VEcoU dcs 
de cawpopwc). Thia school is attached 
to the school fur the firat engineer regiment at 
Vei'flailleg. Its object ia to train officcra of 
infantry in the cQuatrnction of field works ui 
time of war The course is fgur weeks. 

(i) The War School (VEcule suphitur Je 
guefre), at Fans, lina a bWo-yenr course, thir by- 
three instructors and diiectors^ and 2B0 ahii- 
dents It is open to the best students of tho 
Polytcchnio and bo competition by graduates 
of §aint-Cyr. Upon graduation the students 
serve two years with cavalry, two years with 
infantry, one yetii with arUllevy before they 
arc cligiblQ for atafT appointment. The day’s 
work begins at m or seven o'cloek and con- 
tinues until five r.M., with tho exception of one 
and one half hours. Miicli of the lime is 
taken up with outdoor work, and tho evenings 
ate free 

Aa an adjunct to tho War school an addi- 
tional class for higher officers is about to bo 
started to study the dutl'^a of high command. 
The course will be six montha, and the first class 
will consist of twenty majors and heuienant' 
colonels. 

C Schools Jot Nonconimmouctl OJficers and 
Privates, — Preparatory schools me piovided 
for the sons of soldiers, pensioners^ and deceased 
officcra, where education and instruction la 
given at the public expense to train them aa 
uonGummissionecl afficeca. Tim State aaaumca 
a guardianship in a way over tlieao chUdien 
(Bn/ttida de hDupc), and gwea them an allowance 
ja money foi the earliest age, and at the a^e of 
thirteen admits them into one of six military 
prejiaiatory schoola Tho schools are located 
os follows. For cavalry at Autun; for artil- 


lery and engineers at Billom, for infantry at 
Rnnibouincl, Moiitrouil-aiir-Mer, Saint-Hip^ 
polyte-du-Fort, and Andclya, Tlic nggregate 
number of students accommodated at these 
schools ia 3000, with 3d officera in charge 
of ms true Lion and discipline. 

A school for uoUUcvs* orphans (OrpJichnni 
IJ6riot), cbtabliahcd by private endowment, 
takes boys at ages from five to thirteen years, 
and servos us a preparatory school foi the higher 
class It la umlcr militftvy siipcrviaioii and 
control 

Through out the army there arc in every 
rcgiincut schoola for the aoldlera (^cofes rdgfmen- 
taircs). The flchoola are of two kinds’ (1) pri- 
mary, for the ilUtcrate, niul (2) for noncommiH- 
sioiicd officcia who desire promotion The 
cavaliy school at Saumiir piovidcs several 
CDiirsea for noncommissioned officers and men, 
ns follows. (1) School foi noncominissioncu 
officeis prcpaiing for olficei.s' cohimisaioiij con- 
sis Ung of over 100 men who have gamed ad- 
uii?aion by cumpfttitivo cxaimualion. (2) The 
school for andcllcia, with 100 woikmcn (3) 
The school for sixty to oighliy apprcnlicc far- 
riers, detached from icgimcnts, to which they 
return >vith a warrant ns farrici sergeant. 

(4) School for cavalry tdcgiaphcra, consist- 
ing of two grolipjj of 100 each, detached from 
regiments, to take the course each year. 

(5) The sohool of vcteiiimry students wlio come 
to complete previous training before eulcung 
tho army; there aie twcpty-six to thirty of 
them. 

D Schools for Auxiliaiy Se/oices. — (a) The 
School of Administration (h'Ecolc d’admmi^fra- 
ftan) at yiiicciin&s is intended to instruct spe- 
cially qualified noncominisaioncd officers with a 
view to advancement to tlio padc of officers in 
tho supply depaitmcnla niul sanitary ^service. 
(h) School of Sanitation Service (L^lJcole du 
service de san/d), at Lyons, supplements the mcdi- 
cd\ course of students and gives thorn Iho nee- 
essary military training, The course is six 
inuntlis under a coips of nineteen instructors 
(c) Schgol of Application for the Sanitary Serv- 
ice (UEcqle d*applicalioTi dn service de saritS), 
at Paris, rcceivca the graduates of (6) and im- 
ports theoretical and practical iiistiuction. 

Austria-Hungaty, - — A Prcporatoiu ScIiooIb 
for Oj/icorfi. — Piopaialion for miliLaiy life 
begins early. As in Germany, the young men 
go through a senes of military preparatory 
schools, beginning at tho ago of ten years Tho 
sclioolsi called military technical schooIa, nre 
similar to the corresponding public schools 
designed to lay □. foundation for a aoientiria 
education. They arc of two classes, named 
regpcciwely Upper and Lower SchooU. The 
Lower Schoola {Untor-Realscknlen) have a 
three-year course, and are located at Enna, 
Shcicimark, Fishaii, Moroa Viiailrhcly. St. 
Pollen, KOsneg They have about 140 olRcera 
on duty and 900 students The military 
orphan school at Hiitelbcrg ia of thia class. 
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The Upper Sohoolg receive the graduates of C Schools far Enlisted Men. — ScJiooIa for 
the former for a four-yoar course They aie onc-ycai volmitcera arc established in cich 
aifcuiited at Kiamaiton and Maluiach Wcisa- legiment, and division al schools in gucIi division 
kirclicn, with about 70 ofRcera and 450 students D Schools for Auxiliary Scroim. — (1) The 
The miUtaiy actulemiea receive the gnuluaieB Military School of AdmimatratiDii (Adminisha- 

of the Upper So hools f 01 threo years Prepara- tm MilUiirfachkurse) at Oima. (2) Military 

tion foi the academies may, howovei, be ob- Medical School iMilil&r (ti zihchc ApplikaiiDUs- 

taincd elsewhere, in public aohoola or private schuU] at Vienna (3) Veterinary School 

educational eatabliahmenta The age of adinis- {Tierarzlliche Nochschule) at Vienna, (4) 

Sion would be about seventeen years, The Cavalry and Infantry TclGgrapU Schools (Tele- 

expenses arc eithoi borne by the State, which is graphenkurs) nt Tullin. 

the most common onac, or they make full or Italy — The military schools of Italy aie 
half payments tinder supervision of a Superintendent or 

The Thercan Academy at Neustadt la the Director of Military Education 
institution which educates ofRceia for the A Schooh for ihe Prepai ahon of Candidates 
cavaliy and infantry. It Ima fifty officeia and for the Officer Commission. — Preparation is 
450 students. The Technical Militaiy Acad- usually made at the juiuor endet schools or the 

omy of Yicmta jircpaica fov artillery, cngiiicera, militaiy collegca of Romo and Naples (Collei)i 

and other special sci vices, ^ It has fort 3 f-six Mthlari)^ both conducted under the snme 

ofliceis and 27 d atiulcnts. The gradimtea of regulations niid with the same entrance oxami- 

the academics are com missioned diiectly into nations The earliest age at entrance is thii- 

the alln 3 ^ The lecruitment of the coins of teen years The courae is about the same as 

offiGcrs I'l further pioviclcd by a laige number of for boya of coricapoudiug age at certam of the 

cadet schools, with a two-yoai course. Tlicro public schools, and takes four years. Entrance 

are iiftecn of these for infantiy, some of which la competitive. 

are also open to the cavnliy, ivith an aggregate The militaiy colleges are preparatory for the 
of 345 olTicers and 2400 cadets. Thoy are scnioi cadet schools, of which there aic two. 

located at Vienna, Budapest, Prng, ICdnigsfcld, tiio Military School (Sciiola Jihhtare) at Modena 

Pozsony, Innabiuck, Tcmcsvdi, Nngyzeben, for cavalry nncl infantry cadets, and the Mili- 

Liebcnau, Lobszdw, Carlatadt, Marburg, iCn- tary Academy (Accademia Mihtare) at Turin 

moTuti’., Lemburg, and Kaasa. for ongmeer and artillery cndcls AdiniBsioii 

The caynlry also has a special cadet school to these schools is competitive, as in the col' 
at Mahrisch VVeisskiichcn, ivitli 24 officers and leges, and they arc also open to graduates of 
160 students civil schools, and deserving soldiers. The 

The artillery school la at Traiskircheii, with coiirso in the military school at Modena is two 
BQ oPnetsTa aiid 35Q ^adeta. yeMa No TftftUiftvnaiitB \a takeii by the cadst, 

The pionceifl have a school at Hamburg, with except what is included in the subjects of pliy- 
25 officers and IflO cadets. sical and natural sciences On graduation a 

After graduation at the oadet schools tho cadet receives his commission ns an officer of 
cadet is assigned to a regiment ns a cadet, cavalry oi infantry. Tho course at tho Jlili- 
with actual or honorary posUion as uoncom' taiy Academy of Turin is three years, and the 
misgioned officer. As vacancies occur thev may sciences occupy a prominent part in the 
be appointed cadet officeia' substitutes {Cadet achccliile. On giadualion a cadet receives iiia 

Officers Slellufirlrcter) in which they exercise the commission ns an ofTicer of artillery or cngi- 

fimctioii of officers, and associate with thorn peers, but antedated one year in order to adjust 

without actually holding rank as offiacra the rank It 3 vill thus be seen that cadets who 

Having completed a probationnry period in piiraiio the usiinl course will be officers at a 

this position, they may be nominated foi com- minimum age of nineteen years ^ About one 

missions, after having tBCcived the approving third of tho vacancies go to meritorious non- 
vote of the officers of their regiments. commisaioncd officers, for 3 vhom a special course 

B Schools for OfJiceis. — (1) The Special is provided at the school of Modena, with a 

Technical School of Artillery, Engineers, Build- term of two years. 

mg Construction, and Civil Schools (Tecknische B, Schools for the Cainplelion and 77nproL'c- 
illihWr/acJifcurse) at Vienna. (21 School of ment of the iJducation o/ CommiMiaiicd Olftcen* 
Musketry {ATmeschiess-schule) nt Vienna. (3) — Upon graduation from the military schools 

Artillery School of Fire {Arlille}ie Schiess- the candiclatci me cominissioncc] and are sent 

schide) at Vienna. (4) Riding Mnat ora’ School to the schools of application for their branch of 

{Miliidr-ReillehrerinstUui) at Vienna. (5) the service. The second hen tenants of cavalry 

Feiicing and Grymnastic Institutes' School go for a course of ten months to tlic Cavalry 

{Milildr-Reit-und-PahrkhierinstihU) at Schloss- School of Application [Scuola di Cavalleria) at 

hoff bei Marchegg (6) School of Instruction Pincrola, immediately after graduating at 

in Rilling and Driving {Miht&r Fechtund Tutii- Modena. A second coUtsc providoa for trAin- 

lehrerinstitut) at Vienna. (7) War School mg of officers ns riding instiuctors, and a third 

( ICriegs-achnlc) at Vienna, has a permanent course is given to officers preparatory to passing 

staff of 26 officers and 136 studeata. their examination for promotion. Tho second 
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heiitcimnta of heavy artillery and cngineeia go 
for two yeais longer to the School of Applica- 
tion for their arms (5cj/olfi dM/)phca3miic 
d* Arliglcria e Genio) at Turin, The second 
liGii tenants of held artillery enter the Artillery 
School of File (5cao^a Centyale di Tiro d* Ailig-' 
leria) at Nctinwo; in the infantvy the lieuten- 
ants go to the School of Fire {Sfiuola Cenlrale di 
TirJ di Fanteria) at Parma. Several additional 
Com sea arc provided — 

(1) Course for preparing cavalry and in- 
fantry officcia lo enter the Wai School at 
Turhii — four months (2) Comso for pre- 
paring infant! y ofHcera foi their piomotion, — 
tin DC months (3) Course for atiidcnta of the 
lowr'sb class of the war schools, — forty days, 
(>1) Course for noncommissioned olliccia who 
seek coinmisaioiis in tlio accounting depart- 
ments, — • two ycais, The Iloyal School for 
Uaihineer OlTiccrs Allien Ojfictuls 

CmabniiGn Rctth), and the military fencing 
school [iScuo^a Mih’iari di Schernm) 

aie lit Rome. Tlic War School (Scuola di 
Ouerra) at Tuvin is tho highest sohnol, and la 
designed to (lusihfy ofliccra who have had three 
o\ four years' sevviee for duty in. the Genci’nl 
Staff. Entiniicc is competitive for cavalry 
and infoutiy, but no c'cnininatioii is required 
foi those who have graduated at the highci 
aohouls of applicalion for artillciy and cnginccia 
The com 30 takes thiee years, and is condiiotcd 
by 4i oflicers With 1C5 aUulciUs 

C Schools for Ronconmisbioned Officers and 
Men. — ^The moat important Is the above- 
mentioned section of the Modena School, which 
prepares intelligent and deserving noncom- 
missioned olftccis who aspire to the giadc of 
ofliccra for admission to tlic militaiy sclioola 
D Schools for Auajfhory Semccs — Tho 
prmcipnl schools of these kmda are* The Mih- 
Utv SanitaTy School of Application (Scuolu 
A-pplicazione di Sanita Miliiaie) at Floieiicc 
The Military GcaginpliicaL Iiiatitnte (fiistituto 
Geografico Mililan), 

Great Pritain — A. iSfchoofs for the Prejiara- 
lion of Candidates for an Office) 's Commis8io}i nro 
to a large extent limitccl to two, — the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, and ilie Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst Entrance jg nt 
the ft|?c of seven tecii or eightern yeais Adinis- 
Bion la strictly competitive, except for a small 
iiiimhcr of Iting'g cadeta, who me subieeb 
to a auahfyiiig examination only, Giaduabioii 
from the sixth form in English secondary 
sclioola, which is equivalent to entraneo to a 
vuuvevaity, qiinliliLs for Sandhurst and Wool- 
wich, but there me nlso numerous piivate 
sehoola whieU prepaie for both 
The Royal Militniy Academy at WooRvich 
prepares cadets tor artillery and eugiueers 
It htis a one-year couvse, and accoinmoclatca 
200 cadets, ivith dO ofliccra^ ^ The cnclota arc 
organized and held under military discipline 
The course of instruction is largely taken up 
with military subjects. 


The Royal Military CdUcbc at Sandlmrat is 
the prepniiitory school for the cavalry and 
infantry bvanchca. The bourse is opb year, 
mostly devoted to military mat tors It con- 
fcaina 400 cadets and 3Q ofhcci’B The amount 
paid by cadets depends upon ability to pay, and 
ranges from £ 160 per year to uo tiling. KLug^s 
cadeta receive a giatiiity fiom the Qge of thir- 
teen 111 order to picpaio them for entrance ey- 
amination The weekly routine Ukca up 
forty hours per week or about five houis foi 
class and study and tlucc houra daily foi diill 
In a year there are about Llircc months of vaca- 
tion 

Among the novel disciplinary noctliods to ho 
noted is the rule that cadcls have an allowance 
of pooket money which, in amount, dependa 
on cadet rank Ib is taken away when under 
pnnj.shmcnt. Cadets reduced to lanka aic not 
graduated unless they arc roina bated ab least 
to the grade of coiporal 

Tho char act OYis tie foatiirca of the Woolwich 
and Sandhill st schools are the biicf jieriods of 
infatvuction autl the cxncLuig compclitivc btaiuU 
arcla of admission. The ordinary ai guinoiita for 
and against these metUnds coiitiuuG to he heard, 
with the general icault that Iho tendency is to 
incrcasD the length of the couise. 

Among the schools having a milUary char- 
acter which aci've ns pieparatoiy inslitiiLiong 
are the Duke of Yoik'a Royal Alilitary School 
at Gaston, the Royal Hibernian Military School 
at Dublin, and the Queen VicLoiia School at 
Dunblane 

In addition to the royal aelioola dcacrihcd, 
entrance to the regular corps of oflicerg can be 
obtained’ (a) by iioniiniition of recognized 
univeraitics to candidatea fulfilling tlic academic 
and nmlitary qualifications, (b) by competition 
to olficcis of niixihaiyand colonial foices 

B Scliools for Cojnmi&fiionGf! QUicers — (a) 
Tho Ordnance College at Woolwich lias four 
courses. (1) the ordnaucc com&c for ofUtierB of 
file army and marinea, (2) the gunnery staff 
com sc for officers and iiQucuniimssioncd officers, 
(3) the master guiuicr's couisc, (4) the artificor'a 
course. The course lasts one ycai, with thii^ 
teen officers pormanontly ajdsigncrl and twcniy- 
Rix students 

(b) The Engineering School at Chatham has 
three couraea: (I) for officers of the Royal En- 
gl iic era, (2) for officers and enlisted men of the 
Royal Engineers, (3) for officcis and noncom- 
missioiied offlceia and men of the line. The 
officers foi ins true Li on and adminiatratiDn niim- 
bei seventeen, 

Other achoola of this cln.sa arc (c) Cavalry 
School ftt Nethernvou, takes thiity officers for 
six montlia (d) School o] Giinnciy at Shoc- 
huvyncsa (c) Mounted Infantry School at 
Longmooi, (/) School of Musketry at Ilytho 
(g) School of Gyumaatica at Aldcibhot and 
Cuirngh (A) Staff College at Camberley. 
The Staff Collep performs the ordinary mission 
of n college of its kind. Tho college maintains 
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a poiiniuienL pciaoimol oC sixteen ofticera and 
ninoty-oiRlit aUuVnnt officcra, 

C Schools Jo\ Noncommisbwmd Office) s and 
E)ihstcd Men arc conducted in coiincction with 
a niajorily of tlic schoola noted In addi- 
tinu there me nuracious gauiiaoii sclioolsj which 
fiiiniah ccrlificatca of three kinds Promotion 
to the laiik of coipoial requires a tliiiil-oliiss 
certificate, to the imik of sergeant n second^ 
class ceitiftcate, and tlie other more important 
noncomniiisSioned olhccia must have a first- 
class certificate (a) The School of Cookery, 
Aldeishot^ has a course of three months foi 
noiicomijiissioncd onicci'a (&) The Royal Mili- 
iaiy School of Music is at KneUev Hall for 
triuniiig of bandsmen of all ranks (c) For 
ti (lining of assistant instructors in riding thcic 
are Gstablishmciita at Canterbury, Woolwieh, 
and Aldershot. {<1) A course for sadtllcis is 
piovidcd lit Woolwich dockyard (c) A couise 
of instruction for soldiois to qualify us chirop- 
odists IS foimed (/) A course foi tailors is 
provided ul the Royal Army (Nothing Factory 

D Schools for the Auxihaiu Sei vices — (a) 
The Royal Army Medical College at Grosvciior 
Road, S.W. (ft) The Royal Medical Coips 
School at Aldershot (c) Tlic School of Signal- 
ing at Aklei’shot, (d) The Aimy Service 
Corps Scliool at Aldorsliot (e) The Army 
Veterinaiy School at Aldershot (J) Tlie Bal- 
loon School at South Fiirnboroiigli has twelve 
officers for a seven weeks' courao (ff) The 
School of Electiic Lighting nt Plymouth and 
Poitsmouth for officers of cnginceis and heavy 
ai'tilleiy, (A) The School of Economics pio- 
vides a six months' course in conimcicial and 
l)Usiiic.^s tiaining, 

There are a numb or of military schools and 
colleges in the colonies, ns (c) The Indian 
Stall College, at Quetta, with forty-nine stu- 
dent officcis (bl The Indian Cavnlvy School 
at Saugor. (c) The School of Musketry at 
Bloemfontein, SA (d) Schoola of Musketry 
at Pachmarli, Sataia, Chnngla Gnli, Mayengo, 
India (e) The Royal Military Academy nt 
Kingston, Canada 

Comparison of the system of militaiy educa- 
tion in Great Britain with that of other coiin- 
tiics shows less time devoted to study and less 
exacting qiiafificabioiis for tlio grade of ofTicci 
than in most countries. 

Switzerland — This country piesciits many 
novel featiiies in hci military and educational 
eyatem, hcciuiac aim ia the only countiy in the 
world which 1ms foi mod an cmcicnt scheme of 
national clofonsc based entirely on a militia 
system The prepaiatory training of the Swiss 
youth for military sorvico begins eaily. Be- 
tween the ages of tcJi and twenty years a course 
of gymnastics and elementary dnll is made 
obligatory at public schools and elaewhere. 
To this IS added rifle firing for the older boys, 
so that much of tho lawncsa ” of the recruit 
has disappeaied befoie they present them- 
aclyea for ciirollmont The principlo that every 


able-bodied male citizen must help to defend 
the State applies to all bcLweeii the agcfa of 
twenty and foity-oight years, who aic not 
exempted by law Tlic first twelve ycnis aio 
paF>scd ill the active army, and tho next eight 
years aic putin with the fiist reserve, cr ijaiul- 
wehi Finally, the eight yeaia up to tho age 
of forty-eight arc in the second receive, or Land- 
sluuii Thus the active army is divided into 
twelve classes, according to age, Each year 
the young men who roach the age of twenty 
years icpoit foi duty ns lecruits At the aanic 
time the class of those who pass the thirty- 
second birthday go mlo the first lescive, while 
still anothcY class finiah their term of BcrvicB 
in tho first reserve at the age of forty years. 

A date is lived when tho young men of tho 
recruit class present themselves for enrollment. 
They arc then examined; the unfit arc excuaed, 
the fit arc assigned to the most appropiialo 
branch of the acivicc They are aimcdj 
equipped, clothed, and mstruotedm tlic school of 
tho recruits foi iiincly days in the cavalry, 
flevonty-fivc da 3 '^s in the artillciy, and aixty-livo 
days 111 the infantry At these schools the 
fikcletoii icgimcnts, battalions, or companies 
nocesaai’y to give the entire body of lecruiU 
a technical orgamzation are first formed by 
cnlling u]ioii the newly appointed officers niiu 
noncommissioned ofiicera in sufficient luimbcis 


This is then an important part of the tiaining 
of others besides the rccruita, 

Immediately after finishing his lecruit course 
the soldier takes hia place in the active army as 
a member of a company located neai his home 
Siibaoqucnt service of instructed troops is as 
follows For cavalry, privates, and corporals, 
eight annual trainings of eleven clays each, 
for infantry, seven annual trainings of eleven 
days each; foi aitillcry, seven anmml trainings of 
fovufceew days each The aitillcry, inraiiivy, 
and other troops of the first reserve, cavnliy ex- 
cepted, have one annual tininiiigof eleven days 
Thus the total service as a private of cavalry is 
178 days, 184 for nrlillery, and 153 foi infantry 
These clays arc in addition to tlic days of 
reporting and dismissal WJicii they are 
counted, the total will bo from eighteen to 
twenty-seven days more It is to be observed 
that a day is counted for a full eight hours of 
haul woik, 111 which all the time is occiipied 
in a mnimer that has been carefully studied and 


planned beforehand EacJi special arm has 
a cQuiBfi of its own The hutclieia, bakevs, 
teamsters, and others so cBscntial to a field 
army, aic oiganizcd, drilled, and worked in the 


way they sliould go 

Volunteci shooting chiba arc subsidized b 3 '‘ 
the govoinmcnt when they use tho military 
fircaim according to military rules. They nic 
an important feature of tlie military system; 
cvciy soldier between the ages of twenty and 
forty must tilher fire a course at one of these 
meetings once a year or attend a three days' 
courae of practice under military auperviaion. 
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For ofRcer^ nnd noncommisaioucd officcia the 
course la extended to thirty daya, This train- 
mg ia in ailditiDH to othei miUtivry service, and 
of coui'ac greatly incionaca tlic aggregate tiimJ 
given to the state by each man In 1906 thorn 
^YCTO 3094 of these shooting cUibe in that flmull 
state, With a membcrslnp of 220,147. The 
United States, being thirty times moifi popu^ 
loua tht\n SwiUorlaud, would, at the same rate, 
hove 100,000 auch olubs with a membership of 
six million and a half members, at an aiiuiial 
oQSfc o[ two tnllUon dollara. That aix itiilliort 
and a half memborship will also represent tlic 
proportional number of armed, trained, and or- 
ganised soldicis, maintained at a cost of half 
that of our own military establishment 
Advaiiccmcnb in the mmy depends upon abil- 
ity and the tune given to learning the duties 
of ii aoldiei. Promotion to the grade of cor- 
poral Cornea on the recommendaLion of supe- 
riors, aftci the candidate has satisfactorily 
passed Ilia recruit course and followed tho 
DOUTse of timmng presenbed for the now grade 
The sergeants ore taken fiom the corpojala, 
so that, after four years, a man has not oidi- 
uanly been able to get hia cotnmisaion as an 
oflicei The principal schoola for noncom- 
inis^iDiicd officDia Inst thirty-five days for cav- 
alry and artillery and twenty days for infantry, 
with corresponding courses for other anna 
After qiudifying as nonooinmisaloucd ofTiccra, 
they at once act as iiiatiuctora at the recruit 
schools of the next class, and then take their 
regular annual coiirao with the active army, so 
that in the year when a man becomca a cor- 
poral of cavalry he has 130 dnys’ aevvicc, 124 
daya in artillery and lOO days in infantry. This 
course was taken by 2096 men in lOOO 

Noncommissioned offieem, or soldiera who are 
deelm cd qualified, enter a preparatory Bchool 
foi ofRccra lasUng eighty days foi cavahy 
and infantry, 105 days for artillery, and coi- 
rcapoudiug perioda for othci acrvicca They are 
appmnted lientonants jf aalibfactory, nnd imme- 
diately practice their functiona na auch at a 
veenut acUool^ aiul again follow it up with the 
annual training with thoir regiments. So 
that the lieutenant, m the i^ear when ho quaU 
ilica, ilovoles 181 days to mlUtavy serviee in 
cavalry, 191 in aitillcry, nnd 160 in infantry 
Scmoiity nilos m promotion to first lieuten- 
ant Above and including the rank of captain, 
promotion is by acIcDtiDii among the best 
officers 

Numerous schools are provided for o/ficcia. 
Aftei reaching the rank of lieutenant, officers 
mirit remain four years in cneb grade, at least, 
so that they cannot reach the grade of colon el in 
leas than twenty years Dcfoie becoming cap- 
tains they must succfeBSfuUy pass througli the 
thirty days' course for captama and command a 
company at n recruit school. Before being 
promoted major, they have a, courac of fifty 
days, nnd command a battalion of recruits. 
Lieuteimnt^coloncls and colonola have tactical 


OxeicisGs without troops for eleven Jayg every 
other yoai Candidates for the general atalT 
have a seventy days' courae. Tho geneval utnfi 
is the bran ell upon winch the higher duties of 
the military profc.ssioii me placed; their apocial 
work lasts fiom two to three moiitUa at a time. 
Thus, in an av ci age case, it will take about 
forty-five days each year devoted to military 
duties in order to get icgiilnr piomolion, and 
it will take about eight years to n captaincy. 

About 220 inati'uclora of nil kinds arc rctiuirccl 
to give the necessary diicction to the various 
branches of military training. They cougLitutc 
about the only pcrinancnt establiahment in the 
niiny, nnd arc under pay at nil times. A por- 
tion of the general stall may be included in this 
Notwithatanijing the appmently exacting na- 
ture of the calls for military service in a country 
where lb la fulfilled at the same time that 
a man purauca Ida ordinary vocation, it bne 
been calculated that working hours nrc icduccd 
only 1 pci cent thereby 

Turkey, — -Turkey has a good ayalcm of 
military education, commencing with the pri- 
mary grades and continuing up to a comploto 
war school couisQ It was iiitioduced with 
other mill In ly reform a by tho cliatjnguiahed 
gcncial. Von del GolU, who succoeded in a very 
ahoLt time in giving the country a fiisb-ckss 
army. 

A, Pi'eparalory SchooU. — There ni c tycnty- 
eight jumoi afiliQola of Lina cksa, of which ^ix 
aro gituated at Constantinople and the others 
are distnbutocl among the priiicipai cities. 
The boygwear unifoioia, but are not qnarteicd 
in bm racks, reccivo no military malmclion, 
properly B):>caldng, nnd are under no obligation 
to enter the army unlcaa tlioy nre_ othci'wi&e 
bound by the law. The progiam of instruction 
simply conforms to that of the ordinnTv primary 
flcliool, Tho collide of iiiati-uction fasts four 
years. The head or director of each school is a 
military officer who has a number of officers 
03 oaqistanta. but most of tho teachers aro 
civilians Tho military colloges tire seven in 
uumber, and may be classetl as somor cadet 
Bohools The couisc is three years, and its 
cluirnetcr is distinctly military, most of the 
teaching personnel being military, and conaidci- 
able military insti action being inipaitod 
These colleges arc usually placed at the head- 
quarters of the Anny Corps cUatiicta. Al- 
though specially designed to picparc for the 
ni-my, thcio is no obligation to servo 

Those cadets Who (ire deairoua of cnloriug 
cavaliy and infantry join the Cavalry aim 
Infantry Bohool i hurbU) at Conslantb 

noplc. On graduation the pupils arc com- 
missioned in tho infantiy and cavalry ns 
accond lieiiteiiRnts, while the imijuoceasful arc 
Sent to join a vogunont with the rank of first 
sergeant 

The School of ArtiUev'y and Engineers (JVf'n- 
hndis-KhfiiU i bern i humayoun) at Constanti- 
nople prepares offiecra for tlic artillery and 
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Giiginccjs of the line of the army, na well na 
for fortress artillery It Ima a militaiy and 
flciciitirio course which lasts four yoara, On 
graduation auccesaful cadets jom the anny na 
second lieutenants Those specially iccoin- 
meiidod nt the oud of the course, not more than 
one tenth of the claaa, undergo a furthor tech- 
nical (jourae for three yoais, on tho completion 
of which they arc piomoLcd to he captains 

B, Schools for Officers — The beat of the 
graduates of tho Cavalry find Infantry School, 
aa Avell as a few of the higher graduates of the 
Ai tillery and Engiiiccis* School, arc assigned to 
take the course of the Staff School (ErLiam i 
harhid mehlehi) The couiac is three years, and 
graduates are assigned bo the General Staff 
with the rank of captain The cnrricnluin 
com ]) (11 eg favoiably with the othci war colleges 
In Europe 

C, Schools for Noncoijwiissioiied Oficers 
— Aa only a small proportion of the olhccrH 
come from the military schools, the balance is 
fuiiiiahod by tlic promotion of mentorions non- 
cojnmisaioncd officers, for whom there aio 
appropriate schODla. 

D Schools for Aitxiliarj/ Services — Tho 
Mihtury School of Medicine (McA,ieb i /iinoiin 
ihabie i chahnn^) at Const anti iioplc hna a six 
ycais' course Graduatca enter the Sanitary 
Coips with the rank of cajitnin, and take an 
aihhbonal two ycara in a luiMavy hospital 

A yetciinary gpetion ig attached to the Cav- 
alry and Infanlry School, and graduatcB rcccivo 
tlic rank of captain vctemmiian 

China — The plana for an nnpciial auny 
wcie made m 1907, and contemplated the 
formation of thirty-six divisions of tioops, two 
for each province, before 1012. The aclicme 
has met with numcroua delays in execution, but 
the progicss made hna been icmarkable At 
prcseul the number of atudentg of the officci 
class ia about 10,500, distributed as follows: — 

At twenty-nine junior cadet schools, flOOO 
students, at three senior cadet schools, 1550 
Btudeuts; at one school foi nobles and mombers 
of the royal family, 200 students; at one school 
for the lapid mat rue Lion of officers, 1140 stu- 
ilcnty, at six provincial schools for rapid in- 
strucLiou of ofRccia, 810 students, atone school 
for ins tract ora, 120 students, at one prorincial 
wai college, 120 students; total, 9940 etudonta. 

There arc also 500 officeis and military stii- 
denls in Japan and Ihiity in Europe Two 
giaduatcd at West Point lecontly 

There aic as yet no schools of application, 
and It is found necessary to pi o vide officers 
at an exceedingly rapid lalc for the new divi- 
fiioiis from schools of instruction, in which the 
course is nccessniily abbievialod It is ox- 
jicctcd that the great Central School for 
Officers will be ready in 1011 and that the War 
College will be opened in 191(1. Under present 
plans the army will need aiiiuially about 1500 
ofliccia, which will be completely piovidcd by 
Llio national schools This will be done in 
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1912j when there will be ncaily 13,000 sLudenIa, 
distributed ns follows — 

In junior cadet schools 6000 students, or 
2000 per year; in scnioi cadet schools 3600 
students, oi 1800 per 3 '’car; in war schools 3200 
stiidcnta, 01 1600 per ycai. 

The ordinal y progless of the Chinese officci 
will bo aa follows entrance nt n cadet Bchool 
at ago of fifteen years; at junior cadet schools, 
thiee ycflia, nt senior cadet schools, two years; 
bervico'in ranks, four months, at war schools, 
eighteen months, service in ranks, six moiiLhs. 
Thus at the nge of twenty-two years and four 
inontbs he becomes an officei After two years 
with Ilia icgiment he may enter the War Col- 
lege. if specially selected foi the honoi, and will 
graduate m two years more. 

Here again we have the Gorman aysfcem In 
addition to tho officers' schools there arc cvery- 
whcic schools for noncommissioned officers and 
men. The school in frict is one of the most impor- 
tant paita of the soldier life, and the army is to- 
day the most importAiibfactor 111 thcmbroanction 
of western thought and Icainiiig lliroughoiit llip 
country. Thousands of young men arc learning 
to bo officois, (Liul the battalion schools of the 
army of 250,000 men aie devoting two hours of 
study each day along with six hours of diilL 
Tho imhtnvy proferaion la now honored where 
foiineily it was despised It is sought by Lho 
moat favored youth of the land. Everywhere 
a sentiment of national jiatriotism is taking the 
place of former indifference If improvement 
continiica at the same rapid rate, it will not be 
long before China wiU be one of the greatest 
mihtaiy po^YeT9 in the world 

Japan — In all miUtavy nations, and in 
Japan particularly, the army is a acliool of the 
highest quality in which the habits of cUbci- 
plinc and self -1 capcct arc foimecl and the piiii- 
ciplca of honor and patriotiain are taught In 
the public schools thcie is a niilitaiy color given 
to the conduct and to the snorts of the atiidentg 
which prepnies them for tlicir military service, 
Bushido IS taught, and Honor occupies the first 
place in the list of studica. (See Japan, Edu- 
cation IN,) 

The military educational aystem is based 
on the Geiinau 

A Schools for the Preparation of Candidates 
for Ihe Grade of Officer aic of two kinds, (a) Cadet 
Schools (CAiio Yojien Gakko), which prepare for 
the ensign iShikivan ICohosci) examination, and 
(5) tlic War Scliool {Skihvan Gakko), which pro- 
paics for the officers' examination. 

(a) Cadet Schools arc of two gmdcfl, a aemor and 
a junior grade The junior cadet schools me six in 
luimbpi, mid arc located at Tokyo, Osaka, Sendai, 
Nagoya, Hiroshima, and Kumamoto with an 
aggregate of about 127 inatiuctor!) and ndini il- 
ls I ration officers and 900 students. Pupils are 
admitted at the age of thirteen years, and 
remain tliiec years Many of them arc sons of 
officers and soldicia, and the same argument is 
made in Japan as in other countnes for and 
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[igpiiist fclicir cofitinuftnCD The luUUtioiml 
Objcclion U iTiAclc that their expense is excesaive, 
coating three jmllion yen per year. 

At the end ot thiee years the cadeta ai'G 
tninaf erred to the aciiior carl id aehooi nt Tokyo, 
ivhorc the coUiao ia for two yeaia The Tokyo 
ihfltitution has fihoufc 530 radota ttiid a com^ of 
76 officDrs and inabruoboi's, n. part of wnoxn 
nre attached to tJie junior cacleb school at 
the same pkae. About 80 per cent oF the 
radots pay theJr own expenses. The five years 
ftb the endeb schools may thus be supposed 
toliayebcDn completed at the MghLeciith yoiu. 

The cftclet schools furnish less than half of the 
candidates for officcia, so that provision is mado 
for candidaiea for comimaslon direct from cWd 
life. They enhat aa one-year 'volunloers ov 
candidates for coituiussious, 'With the appi'oval 
and consent of the cnloucU of tho rcBiiucuts 
m 'Which they dean c to b. These candidates 
enjoy certain piivdefics and at the oud of the 
year of service they lake the exatmualiou for 
ensign I or they ftvo appointed without examiua- 
tlon, if they possess a diploma from a cWil 
school of aum&ieutly high giadc Having 
reached the grade of ensign, they take Uiou 
place with the graduat^a of the cadet schools 
for the next step 

(6) The candidate school for ofRoei’a {Shi^ 
kwaii GfaKko) at Tokyo corrcsponcU to the war 
fichoola of many othei count and rccoivea 
bhc ensigns lor one year. It w commanded by a 
major general i as'jisted by 104 ofliccis, and 
ucconnnodatea about 720 students, divided into 
SIX scctiDiia According to whether the cadet? nic 
to enter the ca'i'uhy, field riTtillci'y, mfanliy, 
engineers, heavy artillery, or li'Aiii. Upon 
giAtl Haling, their candidacy is passed upon liy 
the oflicDi'a of Uicir regiments, and if the result 
is favorable they are comnussioiicd as o/ficeis 
by tbfc Emperor 

B Schooh foi Commissioned Officers ^ o* 
Schoohoj^Apphration ^ {a) The Vnifulnj School 
of Application ( Ai7ici Jisshi (foKko), nt Tolcyo, 
has a term of one year- with two com sea, (ij 
Tncljcs,^ for cnptfliiis and iJeutenmUf!, (2) 
Equitation aucl llippology, for lieutenant^ and 
faomethnos foi jioiicommi&aiouerl onlccra. Prob- 
ably ofliccrij niid iionconmiissioncd oflicers of 
the ailillcry unci tiain am also nd nut tot) At 
llie close of the first 3 '^eni the beat me selected 
for a second year as instrimtora, Thcro are 
about 33 instruct 01 9 and J36 student oflicer? 
nl this inalitiition 

(5) T/ie Pic)f/ Arblfery firing School {Yaseii 
I/oAci 5An(/cIi Gfil'/co) Ima a course of eight 
inontbs fuy ctipinins and one of four montha 
foi heu tenants of Tiehl miillcvy and TnounLAiji 
andlciy Theic ate nhout twenty in&tvuetor? 
and twenty- two istudcuts 

(c) Pfte /n/nahi/ School 0/ AppbcOho« (7V 
j/amaGu^o), at Toy aim, has w term of About one 
yem- and Llucci cmithCs' (1) TacUcafor captains 
and heu tenants of mfaiitiy, and sornctimes of 
engmccis and heavy artiUcvy, <2) Gyumastieg, 
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ruing, and niuskctiy for lieutenants and some 
noncommissioned oUicers of all anna, (3) Mubio 
coui'sc for musicians. The school Ima 46 offi- 
cers in the permantni pciuonncl and 145 officerg 
as 8 til dents. 

(d) Ajlillrru and SnglnBenng School oj 
Application {IloJcD Qakko). at Tokyo, is com- 
mundi'd by n major gGncral, assisted by fifty^ 
nine olficcis, and it inslructs 230 Etudents, who 
are sccoiul Ucuton tints. Although the course 
is usnuHy one year, the begt htudenlB are given 
n SLCOiul year, and at the close of the second 
term the beat arc again designated for study 
Abroad. There are coni'sos in field and heavy 
nUdlcvy and engineering 

(t) The Heavy AiUlhry firing School (Ju- 

/loftei iS/inpe^.i Gakko) hag Unce couisca. (1) for 
captains aiul lieutenants of AYlillery, right 
months, (2) for captama and licutenAiits, four 
inontha; (3) for cap tains and field oificcis who 
liave completed Etudms iu the Ulcgiaph bat- 
talion and for uoneomuussioned olTieeis -syKo 
dosii’B to study electricity. It Urs a staff of 
nine teen officers and fifty- four Btiidcnta 

(/) P/ie Siajf Calkge (Uni Qakko), at Tokyo, 
tops the system, with a Chtcc-ycar course. It is 
commniided by a lieutenant general, with a staff 
of 4fl aflsistanta and 159 gtuclcnts. It dates 
from 1883. 

C Schooh for Noncamuihsioiied Officers and 
Enlisted A/cfi. — In Aflditiou to the achools 
for cusigiifl and ccilaiu HOlccted iiQUCoinmia- 
aioned ollicers, theie aie many otlior aolioola for 
enUated mem 

(a) The Aihlhry Mustei Wovhmanh School 
baa five com sea. (1) PyiotcGhnic goclion, 
(2) Master Saddleis' iSectiona 1 and 2. (3) 
Master Aimorora' Sections 1 and 2, (4) Master 
Whcclwriglits' SecLloiifi 1 nml 2, (5) Afashor 
Blackamitlis' Sections I and 2 (ft) Veioimry 
School (Jin Qaklco) at Tokyo, for fnruDis, has a 
five montlig' course. 

All ajmy ilivisions liavo probntiounry achoola 
for ofiicera, ftspiiant o/Hcois, and noncoin mis- 
sioned aapiiant ofilccia. 

D. Schools for OJ/iccis of AuUciliQi'y Seri)-' 
ices. ^ (a) The Intendance School (Keiri Oak- 
lo), at Tokyo, foi ofTiccis, probationary officers, 
one! intoudaiicfi cadets. It liaa a staff of 29, 
and 13J students for about two years (&) The 
Army Medical School (Guni Oakko) at Tokyo, 
(c) The School of Military Topography. 

In 1876 wjicn tlie new army was fairly slarted 
there were 2131 stud on ta in miluaiy facfioola; 
in 1893 tlici'c were 2602 stiulciits; in 1908 tliere 
were 2765 Tliis will evidonlly be iuoi'cafied to 
coiresjJond to the inci eased hi<!c of the army 
since the ManclnuiAU eninpaign. 

United States. — A Ojficcis;^ Prcpaialory 
Schools in the United States aic confined to two 
clnaSDS The fugb c\([h3 consists of a singlq 
school, the Military Academy at West Point, 
Cadets lire ndmitted at the age of acvenleen on 
n Omni All on by a c(ingrc. 9 sman oi by the Presi- 
dent of the United Slates, the number of can- 
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diclatca allowed to each being regulated by law 
The courao Irtata four ye firs. A tiualifying 
examination is required, or a certificate of grad- 
vuvtiow CLt tL viublic bcIiqoI of good itaudai’d^ All 
cxpcnac ia boinc bv the govcininent The 
Military Academy closely resembles the mili- 
tary scientific and technical aohoola o[ other 
countries, wlierc cade la arc prepared for 
engincera, coast artillery, and other scientific 
branches of tho service Its prototype in 
Europe would be the Militar3^ Academy at 
Modena, in Italy, or tlio Polytechnic SchooL of 
France 

The West Point system developed by itself, 
and probably ^Yft3 httlc inllucnccd by other 
schools. One of its moat distinctive featuics, 
for winch great merit has been claimed, la due 
to the piovision in tiic law o[ 1812 which pie- 
scribed that cadets shall " bo trained and taught 
all the duties of a private, noncomrrusaioned 
officer and ofBcoi.'* The lesult la to give 
instruction lu the duties of all arms of tho 
Bcrvicc* III other couutiiea this part of an 
officer's military education ia usually given 
ill two probationaiy periods of scivico m 
the ranks with troops, niul that the duties 
of all anna arc not Jearned by all officers. 
Much unjust cnbiciam of West Point has been 
duo to ignorance of its place in militaiy educa- 
tion. jQways a prcparatoiy school of a high 
elasa, it has never been a war college Its great- 
ness is duo to tho high oharaotcr of ita grad^ 
uatea. and not to the course of study pursued by 
its alumni. Tho Mghey duties of command 
must be learned in another school The sug- 
cstioa has been made that perhaps it ia time to 
ofor to foreign experience m tho plan of tho 
Military Academy, and to form each class 
into two see tie ns, one an Engincoi -Artillery 
section and the other a Cavalry-Infantry sec- 
tion, each wfch a courao of study appiopriato 
to future aei'vice 

The second class of cadet aohoola ia comnoacd 
of certain cml echoola in wliioli " Military 
Science and Tactics '* forma n part oi the cur- 
riculum. It IS a large class of nearly one Jumdred 
institutions, although only ben of them have tho 
privilege of fiiinisliing cominiasioned officers to 
the army At these schools there are ninety- 
two officers detailed as militai'y instructors 

At the inspection of 1910 22, 147 atudeiita were 
preaenb. About 10 per cent of the attendance 
m 1909 were at ton Bohools latcd as " Dis- 
tinguished," and another 10 per cent wore at 
strictly militai’y institutions. About 15 per 
cent had target practice on the range. A pait 
of the attendance consists of boya under fifteen 
years of age, and in tbia lespcct these schools are 
like tlio junior cadet aohoola. 

Under the provisions of General Orders, 
No, 231, War Department, Nov. 10, 1000, 
these insLilutioiia are divided into five classes, 
na follows — 

Class A — ScIiooIb or colleges whose organi- 
iJatiun is esacntially military, whose students arc 


Imbitiially in muCorm, in which military discU 

f iline is constantly maintained, and one of whose 
cacling objects is tho development of the 
Btwvlent by m&av\a of miblnry drib, ivnd by 
regulating Ilia daily conduct according to tho 
principles of militaiy discipline 

Class D. — State land grant or ngiiculbiirnl 
colleges established iindei tho provisions of the 
act of Congicas of July 2, 1802, which are 
required by said act to include military tactics 
in their cuiriculum 

Class DA, — Any college of Claea B which 
attaina tho state of efficiency required for 
schools or colleges of Class A shall be classed 
aa BA 

Class C — All schools or colleges not essen- 
tially military which maintain a course of mili- 
tary inaliuGtioii equal or supeiior in character 
and hours of inati notion to that required of 
institutions of Class B 

Class D — All other schools or colleges at 
which officers of the army inaj^ be detailed 
and which do not mamtam a comae of nuhUiy 
in.s true tic n equal to that icqiiired of institu- 
tions of Class B, and at wluch such instruction 
ia regarded ns nominal. 

Institutions, not exceeding ten, whose stu- 
dents have exhibited the greatest application 
and proficiency in military training and hnowl- 
edge during the year arc designated nniujnlly 
ns " Distinguialied Inatitutiona, 

^ B, i^cAoofs of A'pplicalion, — These are pro- 
vided for every branoh of tho service. 

(tt) The Mounted Set vice School at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, for officers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers of the Cnvniry and Field Artillery, has three 
courses (1) Training school for officers, 
(2) Training school for horseshoers and far- 
riers (3) Training school for bakcis and 
cooks. It has ten officers ns staff and military 
ins true tors, and tliirty-six abudent officers. 
The coui’SQ ig one year 

(5) The Const Artillery School at Fort 
Monroe, Va., 1ms a two-year term divided into 
three courses* (1) Regular. (2) Advanced, 
(d) Enlisted specialists, It 1ms nn instuietioiml 
staff of sixteen, and twenty-four student officers, 
(c) The Engineering School at AVnsliin gton 
Barrncks, D.C j has a course in civil engineering 
and a course in military engineering, with a 
term of one year, five instructors, and a class of 
fourteen officers 

(d) Tho Army School of the Lino at Fort 
Leavenworth has four courses in a year of 
time (1) Military Art. (2) Engineering 
(3) Law (4) Languages II has t went y-l our 
officGis in the staff and ns military instructors, 
and thiity-aix slndcnts An engineering school 
of the lino IS about to be foiined at the snino 
place A portion of the instrmltorfl arc ns- 
aigncd also to tho Army Staff College, to be 
mentioned Intel 

(e) A School of Musketry for Cavalry and 
Infantry la provided at Monterey, Cal 

At all military posts there nro garrison 
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Bchools for officers, m 'which n great amount of 
woik is prescribed, 

(J) The moat advauecd aohoola of the army 
arc fcliD Aimy Staff CoUego, Foib Leavcnwoi th, 
Kau,, with a course fasting one year and a 
cldsa of twenty- three; and finally the Army 
War College at Washington, D.C., with a per- 
manent personnel of eight officers and twenty- 
one students, for one year. Tho War Collego 
ccursQ may be compared mt\i that of the third 
year at the German Knegs-ALademie, tho 
aiaff CoilegD couv&o with the aftcond year, and 
the Army School of tho Line with the first yeni 
at that institution. 

C. All posts are provided with schools for 
Gnlisted men. but nt tendance ia not compulsory 
Schools for bakers and cooks are at Waaluiigton 
Barraoks, I) C . and at Sun Franciaco Cal 
Solioola foi aadcllcra and for battery mechanics 
of Field Artillery iiie located at Rock Islnnd, 
111 At many of the officers' schools there 
are Courses for noncommissioned officers, ns 
noted. 

D Schools for Auxiliary Seroices, — (a) An 
Army Signal School at Fort Leavcnwoi tU, 
Kan., instructs fourteen officers every year. 

(b) An Army Medical School at Wnahington, 
D C , maintains a personnel of ten officers as 
staff and ms true tors, and .sixty studenta. 

The notable features of military education 
in the United States are the lack of cooidmation 
bclwcDTi the different inatitutions, and tlio fact 
that graduation at a war college is not an iiidis- 
pciisible requii ament for the general staff. 

A achcine by which the militaiy departments 
of the civil aehools may be aviulnble in the plan 
of national defense ia a matter of importance 
Many of those schools compare favorably with 
tho preparatory militaiy schools of othci 
countries, and they ought to be of great seivicc 
to tho country. 

In no country of the woild arc officers I’c- 
euired to spend more time on militaiy education 
than in tho United Statea, or to main tain a 
liigher standard. It has been suggested tlmt 
the standard ia too liigli in i aspect to the aoien- 
Lific knowledge required from olHcei’s of all 
aims of the aoivice. If there aic faults in the 
military system, they aie not in the military 
education, huh rather in the lack of coordinn.- 
tion, 111 the obsolete methoils of piomotion, in 
the difficulty of obtaining units at war strength 
for practical work 

Other America.n. States. — Canada maintains 
a Roval Military College at Kingston, which 
fmnishca a few o/ficcra to the regular army of 
Great Britain and also to the local icscrvea. 
Entrance is secured by competition, the course 
js tliree years, and the Corps of Cadets numbers 
about 100. 

In the Mexican army there ia a system of 
eonipiilsory military education, strict abten- 
tiQu at the claases being enforced. The aol- 
dieis are for the most part Indians, and when 
they Join the ranka are almost without excep- 


tion illitcrivtev They are given instrucLion in 
rending, writing, niibhmctic, nutiirfll Bcienccs, 
history, drawing, and aingingv For officeiB 
there ia the MilUnry School at the Castle of 
Oh apul tepee, which provides about ouc third 
of those who receive commissions. 

In Chile there ia a very good system of mili- 
tary education prepared uiidci' Gcnnnn in- 
fluences. A The preparatory schools for 
officora consist of: (1) The Cadet School 
(Escuelade CadetBs). (2) The Military School 
(Fscueltt Milifar), R The schools for officers 
arc: (1) The Cavnliy School {Escuela de Cabal- 
Zcria). (2) The Artillery School, firms included 
{EscueJa de A* lilleriA). (3) The Infantry School, 
including musketry, gymnugbica, and fencing 
(Escuela de Infanleria) (4) The War College 
(Le Academia de Oiieira). C. The schools for 
enlisted men arc; (1) Preparatory School for 
Noncommissioned Officers {Escuela Preparaioria 
de Suh-ajTicidles) (2) NonconiTnissioned Officers' 
School {Escuela dc Sub-oficiales) . All of the 
sehools except the Wav College are nuclei' the 
control of the Inapector General of Education. 
The Wni College Is under tho Chief of Staff. 

The scheme of militaiy education of Argen- 
tine, like tliat of Chile, ig based on German 
models and is complete and coinprolicnBive. 

In other South American and Cciitial Amer- 
ican b bates the scheme of niilitavy education is 
in vnnou,s stage of dcvelopmeiU, with n, constant 
tendency to impiovemcnt 

Military Educational Methods. — Most of 
the educalioiiid systems 3 Ust dcsftvibcd are de- 
voted to purely academic instruction, mul might 
just ns well be given at any civil school The 
use of giving a military clmincter to the pre- 
paratory schools 1ms often been disputed, but 
the idea that a certain amount of niilitary 
tiainiiig and discipline is beneficial for youths 
of every age seems to be gaining This hiiicl 
of military training is far fiom Going military 
education, and might also be obtained in the 
ranks or in volunteer companies Both the 
academic education and the mill Lavy tiDiuiugov 
drill arc thcieforc considered necessary before 
a mail becomes an officer. The actual duties 
of commanding men in giadually increasiag 
lUuiibera must be learned later. The Military 
Academy at West Point ia probably the finest 
prepaiatory school of this kind in the world. 

After enteniig the body of officers ihc puicly 
pi'oleaaional part of military education begins, 
and this ia the particular fiintlion of the 
flchools of application and the staff schools or 
war colleges Sonic of Llic advanced schools for 
the acicntific branches continue to hold mu oh 
□f then technical pliai actor, but the scholabtic 
element is quite absent in the schools whcie 
officers aic sent to loam the liigher duties of 
tlieir profession. 

It would be quite easy to fill the course of 
these schools "wibh the pedantic nniitary learn- 
ing of many centuries. The mass of sLiiff of 
this kind IB immense, and was greatly increased 
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[ifter tlie Naiiolconlc wars by miinci’Qua com- matcad of tbo abstract study of pTiuciplM The 
iDcntatoi’S Avho claimed to have diacovcred m principle and the illuatratioii may be con- 
many /autaatic rules and iimjiiinB tlie sceiet sidcicd together, but it is better to study the 
of his aiiecesa Ib soon became evident that example first and decide on the principle after- 
most of fcliia would have to be put aside, and wmds. It is like the method of the child in 
that military education would have to follow lenruiiiB to speak the language bcfoic Icnining 
another line, the giamniar, for lieie we study the campaign 

As war is one of the most ant-ient and honor- fust and pick out the principles afterwards, 
able of all bhc vocations of man, it striltes ns at thus reversing the foiincr methods 
once ns remarkable that it should have been so Ib will be apparenb that our system has 
long and gucccsafully conducted without the decided advantages over the actual school of 
paraphernalia which iii coinpurntivcly recent war. During wai bhc ground, the troop?, the 
years have been thought necessary The criti- killed and wounded, conflicting rcpoits, the 
cism IS just, but easily explained The wiu's of sense of responsibility, the nervous stram, aie 
mobs and strong men were charnoberized by all crowded upon us at once with a thousand 
deceit and perfidy or by drill and discipline, and vanations. In our peace system every distracL- 
wore won by the side which showed moat pro- ing influence is excluded, and every subject cx- 
ficicncy ill one or the other The armies were cepfc the one proper to tlie case in hand, 
small and easily handled The world was often Taking account only of the duties of ofRccrs, 
at the mercy of infenor races, ndiculoiifily small they may be divided into two classes — those 
m numbeva, ncithei great in courage noi wise in conducted indoors and those conducted m tho 
mind But the ago of invcnlion changed all open, In the first class are map problems and 
bins. The iiivctition of gunpowdci increased map maneuvers, in the second class aie staff 
the length of each man's arm, biought the kmglib iidca or terrain excrclaca and maneuvers, 
to a level with the peasant, and made new Noticing them in the ordei named, there me 
varieties of skill necessary foi siiccesa. The map problems which aic simply military Bit- 
invention of steam made it possible to feed and nations stated in the form of pioblcms for solu- 
asaemblc greater armies than cvei before, The tion, and solved by the aid of a map It is 
policy of universal liabilitj^ to scivice, quick logical to considci them first, because the officer 
mobilization, and peace training Ima given ua sees the map before he sees the ground, studies 
the Nation in Arms" To train officers for it. and makes ins plans beforDhand. The result 
their new responsibilities, so much gi cater and oi the study causes a decision to be reached 
more complicated than ever bcfoie, is the object which is stated m the form of an older to the 
of imUtaiy education. troops Tlu? oidcr is the foundation on wblcli 

To teach men tlicir duties in war by peaceful the entire stnictuie of command is built To 
moans without giving them the experience of ncqiiiic the habit of iaamng coricct and sound 
war was the greatest difficulty to be mcb. In orders talccs much time and is icdiiced to a 
other words, to give them piactical instead of beautiful system It makes no di (Terence whab 
theoretical methods of instruction waa the im- the size of the command may be The map 
povtanb end of all instruction Practical moth- maneuver comes next, and resembles in a way 
ods of instruction had indeed been found and the ancient game of chess, The cheokcrboaid 
long practiced by all other piofcssions. The is rcpicseiited by a map of large scale, tho 
schools of medicine, olcctiicily, law, engineering, pawns ate lepUced by blocks or markers indi- 
and others, of late ycaia have constaully un- eating tactical oigauizatlons, and the mica arc 
proved and developed the iiiacLicnl course, governed by the well-known powers anil limita- 
They have reached the point where theory tions of troops in mo'nng over varying condi- 
and piacticG go hand m hand, leaching prin- tions of ground The map maneuver tests 
ciples by piactical examples, and sending out the coricctness of the dociaion made in solving 
graduates fiom their uiiivci'sHies who me ready the map pioblcm. By these simple means 
to begin the active practice of theii piofcsaion many varieties of inilitaiy questions arc use- 
Tho clifRoulLlea cf giving a practical military fully studied practiced, and decided, 
training in time of pence disappear on an annly- The first Hind of outdooi cxercisG Jina been 
BIS of Lhe situation, which shows: First that called a ivar lulc, although it may be a walk 
most of tlie situations icqmring piactical as well. Its disUnctWc feature is that the map 
knowledge by officers can be studied apart fiom of the map mnncuvei is hoie replaced by the 
the battle itself nncl oven away from the prea- real giound. The troops lemnin absent be- 
encG of troops. Second, that one thing should cause of the rule to learn one thing at a time, 
be learned at a time, followiiig the acquciice of and it is well known that the officers would 
events ns Lhey would picscut themselves in otlienvise have their attention largely devoted 
actual service. Third, that by a piopci sclcc- to personal dircction of the tioops ^ The oh- 
tion of examples lor study nil officer will be jeefc is still to practice llic officera in making 
able to gain a vaiicty of experience closely quick and accurate decisions, and for this tho 
resembling that obtained in real war. troops may continue lo be imaginary 

This, therefore, la the appheatory or deductive Finally the troops thcinselvca appear upon 
system, involving the study of concrete cases the stage, and the officers may now bo said to 
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be rendy to tako up the meclifluical duty of 
JiaudJing the men This part of the military 
education is called the maucuvev stage. It is 
also piogrcHslvc in its character, beginning 
with an enemy whose poaption is outlined at 
first by flags and inarkcia, eniling at last with 
troops actually represented na an enemy, with 
both aides firing blank ammunition Thia is 
the last icheai'Sftlin time of peace for the serious 
drama of war. In most respects it^ givea a 
practical demonstration of war, Inoking only 
iVie elLTncYit wlwch caw\ot> ho supplied 

in neace. 

Abundant experience has shown that tins 
inethoil of military education in tune of peace 
furnishes armies in every way rendy for war, 
not only ready but able to carry on war more 
oRioicntly than any other soldiers w^ho ever 
lived, I5r S, 
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SCHOOLS — Sec School hLiNAaEAiENT. 

MILL, JAMES (1773-183 IL*- The son of 
a shoemaker, botn at Montrose, Scotland, and 
educated at the University of Edinburgh, 
where he dHblnguishecl hnuself in Gieok ana 
philosophy Not aiiccccdiiig as a preacher, he 
went to London na tutor in tho family oi Sir 
John Stuart. This conaLitiitcd Ina educa- 
tional cxpciicncc, togcthoi with tho tinimng 
of Ilia aoii. John Sfciiai'l Mill, an expcihnciifc 
of uiuiBUal lutcreat. Tlic education of this 
prccocioua child ho kept entirely in hia own 
hands and conducted according to hia own 
peculiar ideas The boy began foeijlc at three, 
and at eight had read m tho original yEsop's 
Fnldcs, the Analfosis, the whole of Herodotus, 
and SIX Dialogues of Plato, a tiaiiilation of 
PlutarclL and tho Ilistoriea of Robertson, 
Hume, Gibbon, Rolhii, Buniok, and Mosheim. 
lie had also begun the study of Latin, IDuelid, 
and Algebra, and waa teaching younger chil- 
dren. At ten he had read all the usual classical 
authors and more. At twelve he was studying 
Plato and Aristoblo, and at thirteen Adam 
Smith and Ricardo A detailed account of 
these studies ig given in his Avtobiographu and 
in Ham's iJioi7mp/ii/ of hia fntlicr. The case 
was of singular psychological interost Thia 
strenuous method of education produced an 
intellectual prodigy Its most effective feature 
waa the inlimnle association of the child with 
tho vigoious intellect and character of his 
father and their partnership in scholafitio 
pursuits But tiic boy was not the passive 
victim of a mcchamcal pioccga of indoctrina- 
tion, In accordance with his favoi'ito innxim 
that " one of tho grand objects of educntlDn 
must be to generate constant and anxious con- 
cern about evidence/^ the cldci MiH cpcoiiraged 
hia son to collect and weigh evidence and to 
accept nothing upon authority The boy waa 
brought up as a thoiougb going agnostic, and 
fiLCtBt^YIVlda dcaciibcd himaelf as one of the few 
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persona in England who hnd nob thrown oJT his 
rcligioiia belief, be cause he never Imd nny lie 
always averred that 1iib childhood waa nob 
happy, although almost entirely lacking in the 
olcmcnfc of play, and that hia tasks weic nob 
so acvcie aa to prevent hia healthy growth. 

James Mill wrote much Coi the maga'/incE 
on echi cation al topics ui later life, and took an 
active part in tho fouiuling of University CoL 
lege, London IIis life in London waa devoted 
chiefly to literaiy and philosophical pnrsiuts, 
although he held an impoitant oflice in tho 
Easb India Company Ills Ilibtory of Butish 
India waa lua greatest literal y work, and pio- 
diiccd a complete change m the government of 
that country Mill played an important part 
in English politics, and waa the originator of 
what is known aa ” philosophic radicalism ” 
The Reform Bill waa earned thioiigh Pmiia- 
inent under Ins auapicca. He lyaa the chief 
friend and ally of Jeicmy Denfcham to 

the propagation of whose principles he de- 
voted all hia energies Hia Political Economy, 
wufctcn primarily for the inatriictioii of liia 
aon and following the Imca of Ricardo, waa 
a highly finished work. His Anofysis of the 
Human Mind^ which haa been rcgaidcd al- 
most as the Bible of associationism, won him 
a high position in psychology and philosophy" 
Its chief incrib lica m ita accurate deliiiition of 
terms and cleni statement of results It sim- 
plified asaoomtion (f/.O reducing it to a 
single form-flsaociation by continuity, and 
made ^rcat use of " mental ohomistry " in 
fusing ideas and feelings and in showing that 
morality is based on utility Thus he furnished 
a paychological foundation foi Dentham'a leg- 
islative and ethical reforma, W. R. 
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MILL, JOHN STUART (1806-1873) — One 
of the greatest philosophical writers and think- 
ers of the nmoteoiitli century; lived liia 
whole life m London. Like Spencer, he had 
no univeraity training, but was educated en- 
tirely by hia father, Jamea Mill {q.v, for thia 
mtcreating educational experiment), in accord- 
ance with hia own peculiai ideas. Thia rigor- 
ous (hacipline brought on in hia twentieth year 
mental disorders from which he waa rescued 
with dilTioiilty. After n period of rest and 
foieign travel, ho enfcored the service of tho 
East India Company, in which ho conlmucd 
for thirty-three years, Much of hia time waa 
devoted to philosophical pui suits. In philos- 
ophy he waa an empiricist, seiiaationaliat, and 
association] at; in politics, a radical and in- 
dividualist; in ethica, an utilitarian, Ho be- 


came an author at a very early age. ITis 
System of Logic is the mof»t ouginal of hia 
worka It was severely ciilicized by Whejvell 
and others from the scicTilirir point of 'licw, 
but it became a classic, and ensured him a 
high reputation in the cducntionnl world His 
Principles of Polihcrd liJcoTioniy follow eel closely 
the lines of llicaido. Hia E lamination of the 
Philosophy of Si} JVilliam /lamilton was Ins 
chief plnluaophical woik IIis Essays on licli- 
ffion, Libel ty, Utilitarianism, and tlic Subjec- 
tion of Women attracted wide attention. IIis 
chief contiibution to educational literature 
was hia Address Delivend ot his /iKitiouralion- 
ns Rector of St Andiew's University, which 
ranks with those of Spencei and Huvley, and 
excited a profound influence upon the Ihoiiglit 
of Ilia day His tlicaia was that there is no 
real antagonism between classical and scientific 
stuchca, such as was then supposed to exist, and 
he laiaed the question, " Why not both ? " Ho 
argued strongly for a full and complete educa- 
tion in both directions; but the curriculum 
which he advocated ruled out modern languages 
and literature entirely, made extravagant de- 
mands for ancient learning, and left little lime 
for scientific training, lb was a practical sur- 
render to the clnssiciata. W< R. 
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MILLET, MME — See Infant Sckoqlb 

MILLIGAN COLLEGE, MILLIGAN, 
TENN — A coeducational inatitulion foundca 
in 1882 as tho outgrowth of DuEfnlo Institute, 
Academic, Bible, collegiate, commeicinl, and 
musical departments arc maintained. The 
entvauMi requirementa are fifteen unitg of 
work. The college coiifera the degreca of A B , 
B Lit,, B,S , and A.M on completion of iippro- 
priatc courses. Tho enrollment in the collegiate 
department in 1910-1011 was 134 The Incully 
consists of eleven members. 

MILLINERY, — Bee Houbewolt) Arts. 

MILLS COLLEGE, OAKLAND, CAL,— 
An institution for the higher education of 
women, founded in 1871 as Mills Seminary, and 
the only woman's college on the Pacific slope 
A preparatory department was maintained 
until 1911. Tho entrance requircinonta ale fif- 
teen units The degrees of A.B , B.L,, and 
B S are conferred in the claaaioal, literary, and 
scientific courses. The enrollment in 1011'- 
1912 was 121 There is a faculty of thirty- 
fiyc inombcrs. 
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MILLS, CYRUS TAGGERT (1819-188-1) — 
Ti’ounrtDr ol IvWLCoUcbc, wnsgiftcluatccl from 
Willmina College in 1841. He studiGcI nt tlic 
Union TliGolaEica.1 Semi imry, and engagod in 
miPsioiiD-ry Inbois in Jlnwaii. In 1860 he becnnie 
president of Oahn College, near Honolulu, and 
from 1864 fco 1871 was princijinl of secondary 
schools in California. He founded Mills Semi- 
nary, now Mills College, in 1871 ■ W S. M 

MILLSAPS COLLEGE, JACKSON, MISS. 
— An institution chartered in 1800 under 
the contiol of the Methodist Upiscopal Chinch 
South, and opened in 1892. A preparatory 
aoliool, collego, and law school aic maintained 
The entrance reqniromiinta me fourteen units. 
The degrees of A.B and E.S aic coiifcircd by 
the college. The law school grants the LL D 
after a course of two years without entrance 
requirements There was m 19U-1912 an 
enrollment of 285 students in nil departments! 
Tho raciilby consists of fourteen members. 

MILTON, JOHN (1009-1073) —During 
the English Civil War, rs m other revolution- 
nry periods, new ideas were in the nii, not only 
in regard to politics and leligion, but in every 
aphcie of life. The stress of the war drove 
John Milton, already fnmoua ns a poet and a 
literary genius, bo the ptnclice of education 
aa a profession, and, being what he was, also 
to write oil the thcoiy of education. In 16-10 
he set up house in Aldersgato Streetj London, 
whci c he entertained a fcwaclcct and aristoci atic 
private pupils, whom he carried to prodigious 
iGiigtlia of learning In 1644, at the invitation 
of Samuel Hartbb (gii.), he publiBhcd a Trac- 
iQte on EdncalioUt and about tho same time 
wrote a little schoolbook, not published till 
1609, called Accedence comjn6?iced Orammar 
The latter was written because the authorized 
Lily's Oravimar made "two labours of one, 
by learning first the accedence, then the gram- 
mar in Latin, ere the language of those vulta 
bo understood '' and puipoitcd to apply the 
oul 3 ^ icmedy, to ioiii both hooka in one and ui 
Die Engligii tongue It wne, in fact a Latin 
raiTimar in Engliali, much simplified, lQrgcl 3 '^ 
y omitting the excepbions to the rules. 
Though Milton’s contemporary, Chari ca 
Hoole (q a ), also trimalnlcd Lily into English, 
Lib" was destined to reign in Latin and produce 
a hatred for literature in many tlionaanda of 
English boys for many years to come. 

The Tracfnle on Eiiitcofion wna also aimed 
at shortening the road to learning and to 
prevent "the waste of seven or eight years 
merely in scraping together so much imsciablo 
Lathi and Greek, by giving a complete and 
gencroua ^ education, which fits a man to 
perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously 
all the offices, both public and piivate, of 
peace nnd war." This wns to bo clone by 
substituting a knowledge of things fora knowl- 
edge oC WOT lie. Rut Milton had no idea of 
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gelling at the " things ” in English. He 
would have uoueof the modevn longue, Janna 
and Didaclic&, " more than ever I shall read," 
of Coincniufj ((zv), then in great vogue. 
Things miisb be gob at tluough Latin aiul 
Groek. This wns ycnsiblo enough, as all tho 
authors who wiotc on " things,'’ fioin agriciil- 
lui'D in Cnto, Varro, and Coluinclln. and aichi- 
tcctuic in YiUuvuis to pUyssiology ii\ Avistotlo 
or (7z/7ie(7ehca, tlic " Uoolc of the Dog," m 
Oppiaii were fco bo found in the two toiigima. 
Giaminai, thcrcfoio, was tlic real gale of learn- 
ing afl it always Imd been sinee Lnlin censed 
fco be a spoken vorimciilar But it was to be 
learned "out of some easy nnd delightful book 
of education," ns PluUvcK or Quiutihan, "with 
lectuica and cxplaiiationa." In passing 
bliiough this gate, and liaving passed it, the 
pupil was to study everything, — geography, 
tiigonomotry, foitification, cngineciing, navi- 
gation, " then out of some not tedious writer, 
physioy so that they may know how to manage 
a cnubfcy." Only latci wcics to coitie eoinedica 
and tiagedica, followed by politics and laws 
fiom Moaca and Lyourgua to Juatiiiiau and 
tho common and statute law of England. 
During hours of exercise, wliich were not to be 
pfcintccl, fencing, wrestling, music, riding, sail- 
ing. wOic fco be lonrncd. Italian wna thrown m 
to ho learnt at odd hours, and Hebrew, Syriac, 
and Chaldee on Sundaya. In fact, like Qiiin- 
tiliaii’a Orator or MacluavcUi'a QV Elyot's 
Prince, every one by the rational system waa 
fco become a living cyclopedia. 

If it liad not bcon tJmt Edward PJiillipa, 
Milfcon's pupil from the ago of beii to seven- 
teen, in Ins Hfe oj AJillon, bears witness to 
Milton's having actually taught the willing 
youth all these subjects by leading the books 
nnd enlarging on them wUh lum, we might 
have thought Milton was Writing a skit on 
Ihc educational theorists of tho day and of 
previous ages Milton indeed admits that 
" this IS nob a bow for every man bo shoob m 
that counts himself a teacher.'^ The Tractate 
docs not pci haps picsent an imppasiblc pro- 
gram for cxceptionql private pupils with^ an 
" Ulysses " of a master. As a protest against 
the way Latin and Greek Were taught then, 
and arc in many schools still taught, iL waa 
perhaps of use But it was of little use for the 
ordinary grammar schoolmnster. Tiie theory 
waa irapoaBvble of " application to tho common 
herd in a common school by a common man." 
Milton icinaincd a flcboolmastcr only for 
so von years, and hia Tractate ia perhaps onlv 
an example of the truth that it is not much 
uac putting Pcgiisua into harness. A E, L, 
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MILTON COLLEGE, MILTON, WIS — 
A coeducational institution oatabliahccl in 1844, 
and chaitci'cd as a college in 1867 An 
academy, college, and acliool of music arc 
mauitaincd. The cntuaiice rcquiioincnts are 
fifteen miita The college giauta the AB 
clegico on completion of appiopnato coursea 
The total enrollment in 1911-1012 Tvaa 105. 
The faculty consista of fifteen membeia 

mind — In philoaopliy the terra is used 
to designate that form or phase of leality which 
la contiuatcd with matter oi body Mind is 
tliG leality which thinks, feels, and wills, while 
matter la the icality which has extension and 
moves through apace In psychology Lho 
term is used, not to designate an entity of some 
kmd, hut rather aa a general teira, to cover all 
coiiaciaua proccssoa, present and potential, in 
any individual The essential innei individual- 
ity of n person is hia mind. In a iiarrowci sense 
the term is sometimes used to refer more 
apccificaWv to the knowing processes na diB- 
tinguiahed from the emotional and volitional 
aapeota of personality. In this sense iniud is 
aomctimcs contrnsted with soul or spirit. As 
contrasted ^Ylth mtollcct a ), mind is a 
broader term, As contrasted with spiiib (g.y.), 
it is n nai rower teim C H. J 

mind, DISEASES OF, — Sec Circular 
Insanity, Deli hi um, Delusion; Dbmbn- 
tia; DsnANaEMENT; Epilepsy; Fixed 
Ideas, Hallucination; Hysteria; Illusion; 
Insanity; Intoxication, Incoiibuence; Ma- 
nia, Mecalomania, Melancholia, Moral 
Insanity; Mordid; OnsEsaiON; PARAPiiAaiA, 
PsYCiiiATnY; Psycho-pathology; Will, Dis- 
orders OE 

MIND READING. — The term iTfcrs to 
the tendency Toy montnl atatea, particvilaviy 
when accompanied by emotional value or 
obhei intense interest, to reveal their nature 
through involuntary indications, which in 
turn may he rend by a ahiewd obseivei It 
may be well to dismiss the use of the term that 
implies n tranacGiidcnt power to lead the con- 
tents of nnotlier'a mind by some form of Alleged 
thought transfcioncc, (See Telepathy ) 

The most familiar form of such interpretation 
la called muacle rending, n term that mdicatca 
the pait played by involuntary contraction of 
muscles Within tins field the most famihni 
demonstration is that of indicating the meie 
direstion of the obicct thought of or attended 
to For this purpose an instrument such as 
the automatograph la helpful. The instrument 
consists, in one form, of a board suspended 
from the ceiling by a thread, and having 


inserted below it a biiatlc, or writing point, 
which traces its path upon a smoked paper or 
other BUitable surface, m another form it 
conadsta of a glass plate carefully leveled, upon 
which are placed three polished balls, which 
m turn support ji lighter glass plate, to which 
n iccording dovice is rnstened In either cnae 
the hand of the subject rests lightly upon the 
recording board or plate; and he is cli reeled 
to give the hand little thought and to absorb 
Ins attention in the task set. This may be 
sensory, aa in listening to tke beats of n met- 
ronoinc or following with hia eyes a seiica of 
colors or words as they are successively ex- 
posed; or mental, os in tracing an imagmary 
walk or m thinking intently of a given object 
in a specified locality The involuntary trac- 
ing thus obtained with a favorable subject will 
indicate the diiection in which the object of 
attention was situated 

The moio complex forms of muscle reading 
involvo a similar levelation not merely of the 
direction, but of the nature of the mental con- 
tent Yet in the moat familiar form of miiBclc 
rcndinf the indication conaiata of the alight 
ticmor or change of breathing or other nenmus 
unscttlement when the point of intcicst is 
reached. Thus the muscle reader places the 
subject's hand upon his own foiehoad and holds 
it lightly, and by tontativcly tiying this or that 
move, or by pointing to tins or that letter or 
figure on a prcpaicd diagram, shrewdly judges 
from the delicate chancGs of tension when he 
has reached or indicated the object upon wliicli 
the subject’s mind is conccntialcd. In this 
way a needle concealed in a distant room, or 
a number of a bank note, may be found, and 
yet moie delicate "muscle" tasks may bo 
solved Special studies have also shown the 
presence of involuntary whispering and other 
involuntary signals which may provide chics 
when QUO individual La tiying to icad. the 
thought of another (The shrewdness of dogs 
or even hoiacs in aimilnrly reading intentional 
or unintentional signs may also be noted ) 
Highly susceptible subjects will use the aulo- 
matograph ov the ycL aimplcr form of "plan- 
diet to," which carries a pencil, and actually 
writes woids indicating the clues to their men- 
tal occupation; oi reply by "yea" or "no" 
or other messag^cs to queationa, without full 
awarcncas of their actions Such a phenome- 
non is known aa " automatic writing," and 
involves a considerablo departure fium the 
noimal state and a susceptible nervous tempera- 
ment. Related to this are tlio forms of table 
moving and rapping, which agnin are pro- 
nounced and paitly involuntary indications 
of the mental Intent or content. That these 
tioiid toward the abnormal and imply states 
of high emotional tension is readily realized. 

In the most recent methods of mental diag- 
nosis an additional form of mind reading is 
available If a subject bo aent to another room 
with two envelopes, each of which contains 
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(lirccLinna to pci form a sot tnsk, but only ono 
of which he is to open, and if upon his iclurn 
he bo subjected to a serica of ftssocmtioii or 
siinilni teits, nn oxainination both of the iimo 
period and of the urLuiq of these assoeiatioiis 
may determine beyond doubt which of Llie 
two envelopes he opened and which of the two 
tasks he poi formed , The wider luid moie 
dcHcrile apphealion of this pnneiple for the 
discovery of crime Jins recently excited atten- 
tion. Thioughout, tho coiTnnon principle la 
the rcveliition of the mcntfll content by in- 
voluntary indications, which in turn axe either 
a form of iniisciilnr oxpiession oi of an intei- 
ference with the normal flow of the nieiitnl cx- 
prcaaion The methods by which we rend 
luimnn expression and the underlying sincerity 
of candor, or the insincerity or perturbation 
of embnrrnasmcnfc arc similarly conditioned 

J. J. 

HBferancefl 

jASTnow, J Facts and Fahla in PsUchoJogy (Now 
York, 1000 ) 

MnNSTunnEiia, H. Oii the TFilneja Stand (Now Yorki 
10Q&) 

MINERALOCtY — The Bcienco of mmeraia. 
See Geology; Technical Education 

MINING, EDUCATION IN — See Tech- 
inCAL Edudatioh, 

MINISTRY, EDUCATION FOR THE — 
See Theological Education. 

MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, MINISTER 
OF EDUCATION — The nnme fTequentiy ap- 
plied to that department of govcrninciit whicli 
administers educalioiiQl afinirs. Its dircctoi oi 
minister of education is uauully a party politi- 
cian, and holds oJTice and ia a member ol tlio 
cabinet as long as his party la in powei Such 
minietiica of education ImvQ in moat countries 
been established within the last century, and 
ill some the ministry of education is eombined 
withj other functions. The modern tendency, 
liowever, owing to tho increased iinpoifcanco 
of education everywhere, is to establish aepa^ 
rate bodies, 

Gennany — The full development of minia- 
tnea of education has not yeb taken place in tho 
Gcnnaii states, Educational affaiia are eltliei* 
administered by the Minister of the Interior, 
by a Department for EcclesiaBtical Affairs, 
or liy ft ministry ivhicli has charge of both 
public worship and cducntiou. (Sea Gim- 
many, Education in ) Here only the develop- 
ment of the central ndTnimstration in Fnia^ft 
ivill be dealt with. As long as education was 
uniler church control, it was administored aiicV 
supervised by the cliuicli authorities solely 
In the Tuiddle of the eighteenth century both 
church and school affairs came witliiu the juiis- 
dicbion of the Doparlnient of Justice, from 
which they were separated and placed under 
the ObfiT’fcoyuwforiiun lu 1760, In 1787 aaepa- 


rnfce dejiartmcnb for education (Obe) schulkoUc- 
{fiwn) wa^ established under tho Minister for 
Church and Hcliool Affaiia (then Zcdlitz) In 
1808 public worship and instruction was placed 
under a Munster for the Interior, from wliicli m 
1817 these functions ns well as the charge of 
medical affairs were withrU'awu and a new uiiu- 
iatry established iii tlio Minisleriiim der gml-- 
lichm und UiUcvricW^anflefcDcii/icifGU, which in 
llic iiiicldlo of the iiiiietcontli ccntiii^y became 
the Muu'uicnuiii Jer (;eiaflic/ieii, t/ntcii’icAfs- und 
Medmnalanaclcgenheiten, or Ministry of Public 
Worship, EQUoatlon, and Public Ilcalih. The 
Departmenb of Publio Ileal tli has been sepa- 
rated off BincG Jan _1 1911. Theic is a strong 
movcincnt to establish an independent ministry 
for education At the head of the mimatry stands 
the mmister, who Ja icaponaiblc to parliament 
for the managcinciifc of nffaiis within his juiis- 
dictioii He is asaiatecl by an luulcraecretaiy. 
The educational section is divided into two dc- 
partmcnla, each under a director, tlie ono deal- 
ing with univcisity, sceondary, technical, and 
art education, the otliei with the education of 
giils^ physical training, and special institutions 
for idiots, blind, deaf and dumb, Thcro are 
employed six sectional directors, tliirby coun- 
eiloia, and tv/cnty-tluce assist autg. 

England — The chief executive oflicer re- 
BpoRsiblc for Iho national educational ndmima- 
tration is the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, cstahUghed by the Board of Education 
Act, 1090. In 1830 a Committee of Council 
was formed lo supeTintcnd the npph cation of 
the first national grant for education. In 
ISbO the Commiltce oi Council and the Scienco 
and Art Department were united in the newly 
created Education Department under tho 
Lord President of tho Council, sitting m the 
House of Lords, and a new official, the Vice- 
President, with a sent in tlio House of Commons. 
In 1899, as a icaulb of the suggestions of the 
Bryce Commission, tho Boaid of Education 
Act was passed, providing for tho creation of a 
Minister of Education, known as President of 
the Board of Education, responsible for primary, 
secondary J and tecKiiical Gaucatian in England 
and Wales. (See England, Education in ) 
TK^j Prcsideutis assisted by apGrmanuntBGcre- 
tary The board is divided into two main 
departments for England and Wales, although 
certain branches are common to both. Tha 
following ftYo the branohea into which the work 
ig subdivided architects, medical, women in- 
spec Lora, legal, elementary education, secondary 
school, technological, univcisity and tiaining 
of teachers, and special mciuirios and reports. 
Scotland and Ii eland have separate depnrt- 
nicnta for education, bub are repicscntcd by 
tho state secretaries for the respective countries, 
France — During the Revolution several 
experiments were made in establishing a central 
authority for cducnlion. Fiona 1796 to 1808 
tliero avas a Directeur GMral de VlnstTuchon 
publiqiie in the Ministhe de Vlntdrieur ; this 
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airangcmeiib wag conLinucjcl uiidci Napoleon, 
tliG diieotoi boaiing the immc of Giand-Matlro 
111 1815 a Commission dc Vlnstniction publique 
was csLablishod and contimicd until 1820, when 
lb became tlio Conscil loyal de Vlnslritdion In 
1822 the poflition of Cliiind-Maitic was restored, 
and in 1824 education was placed undei tlio 
chnigo of the Mimst&rc des Affaires eccUsias- 
liqucs ct de rinsti iiction puhlique, fiom which 
it was separated^ in 1828, when a JMiniiitcr of 
State foi Education was appoinlecl 
de rin&tniction publique). To lliia ministiy 
bheie was nilclnd in 1870 the department of 
fine arts {D6parlemcnt des Beaux-AUt>) The 
ministry was reorganized in 1884 There are 
thirty bureaus under the contiol of the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, of which seventeen 
have dial go of educational alTairs (cabinet of 
the ministei, ono bureau, lughci education, 
five bureaus; secondary education, five bureaus; 
primary education, Jive bureaus; and accounts, 
one buieau) Each of the educational bureaus 
IS under a director who is a professional expert 

United States. — Ileic bherc is no ministry 
of education. There ia no fcdcial authoii by 
over education. A bureau of education under 
the control of a commisaionei of education was 
established in 1867 in the Department of the 
Interior. It has several times been pioposed 
to catabliah a separate depaiLmciit of educa- 
tion undei a state scare Lary, but U ieema im- 
probable thab this plan will cyci be earned out 

For the cential authority in oLher countries 
see the scpaiatc national aystema, e.g , Austuia, 
Education in. 

Heferenceg; — 

BoisaoN, F Diction7ia\rB do PMagogie, s.v Mtnial^rc 
Jahrbuch dcr hdheren JSchutm (Luipzig, Annual.) 

YearbooL (London, Annual.) 

MINNESOTA, STATE OF —First organ- 
ized as a separate torntory in 1949, and ad- 
mitted to the Union ns the thirty-aocond slalo 
in 1658 It la located in the North Central 
Division, and has a land aiea of 80,858 square 
miies In size it ia one thiicV larger than all 
New England, about one half as laigc as Cali- 
fornia, and about tho size of England , Wales, 
and Scotland combined. For administrative 
purposes tho state is divided into eighty-six 
counties, and Ihcae m turn mto cities, towns, 
and school districts In 1910 Minnesota had 
a total population of 2,075,708, and a density 
of population of 25 7 per square mile. 

Educational History. — The fust school for 
^Ylnte children m Mmuesota waa established at 
the present site of St Paul in 1847, two yenra 
beforo the organization of tho teintory; and 
when lb was first oiganized in 1840 there 
were but thiee settlements in the territory: 
at St Paul, St. Anthony, and SUlUvatcr Tho 
first teiritorial legislature in 1840 enacted tho 
first school law This provided for the appoint- 
mont of a Territorial Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, to be appointed by the Governor 


for two-year terms, and at a salary of SlOO per 
ye nr constitutDcl each township having five 
families a school district, with a clerk and three 
trustees, but permitted the division into school 
districts if the township had ten or more fami- 
lies, and levied a county acliool tax of two and 
ono half mills, to which was to be added nil 
money dciivcd from liquor licenses and fines 
for crimiiinl offenses The trustees lind the 
power to examine and hue teachers This 
law icmaincd almost unclianged until 1860 
Tho first report of the Superintendent of Public 
Inatructioii, for the year 1861, reports but 
eight districts and three schoolliouscs in Rain- 
flcy County, and four districts and one school- 
house in AVashington County, and an enroll- 
ment of but 250 pupils in tlic state In 1851 
the legislature established the University of 
Minnesota, though the institution wns not 
opened to students until 1808, the interval 
being spent largely in erecting a building and 
ill atrii|;glinp with debts in iin clToib to save 
tho university's land endowment In 1863 
higher or giammar school classes were organ- 
ized, and in 1854 a thicc montba' term of school 
wns icquircd In 1866 Hie office of Territorial 
Supciintcndcnt of Public Instruction was 
abolished, and no such official existed again 
under the tevritorifll form of govorinnciit 
In 1868 Minnesota wns admitted to the 
Union The constitution formed at that time 
made it tho duty of the legislature to establish 
a general and uniform system of public achoola; 
to provide for the sale of the school lands, the 
safeguarding of the jirineipal, and the distribu- 
tion of the income iioTn the hind to the town- 
ships, on a census basis, provided for general 
taxation for education; and confirmed the 
Univeisity of Minnesota in its establishment 
and privileges This section has remained 
practically unchanged ever since. An agriciil- 
tuinl college wns foinidod, by law, the same 
yeai, but in 1868 it was consolidated with tho 
State univeisity The first state noimal 
school, also, was oalablished in 1858, and 
opened in 1800 at "Winonn In 1868 a gccond 
state normal school was opened at Mankato, 
and in 1869 a third at St Cloud In 1800 tho 
city of St, Anthony wna authorized to eatablisli 
a high school; town superintendents of achoola 
were ordeiotl to be appointed to examino and 
license teachers, and the chancclloi of the 
State univeisity was made ex ojficio State 
Supeiintendent of Public Iiisiruction. In 
1862 the town of Winona was permitted to 
effect EL acpainte qrgaiwzaUon under a board 
of education, a county oxaminer, appointed 
by the county commissioners, supeiscded tho 
town aupermlendcnt, and the Secretary of 
State became ex ojjlcio State Superintendent. 
In 1864 the uppomtinent of n county BUTWitin- 
tendent of schools was authorized, ii the 
counties so desired; in 1869 the appointment 
of such an official wna required in nil establialicd 
counties; and in 1877 the oflicc was made 
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elccUvc and required of all counties In 18fi7 gonorul ovei'ifiKlit of tlio ])iil)lic i^rhools of the 
the Governoi wna ftuLhon/cJ lo appoint a state, nice tia with the county acliool hiupoiin- 
Svq>ciintc\ulci\t of Public Inatructioin cl plan tjiulonts and advifaos with them, niiiiccs pio- 
that hng been followed ever since. The state vir,ion for tliQ county leathers institutes, niid 
First began to care for the bhinl, deaf, and appoiliona the >SLate InstiUile Fund, plovl(l^s 
dumb in 1S63, establishing tliicc institutions for cjicamiiiationa for toaoiioi's' eoitificatcs in 
foi such defectives at Faiibault; school dis- the diiTrienli co unties nt times iinirojni Ihrough- 
trict boud^ wcie authoiizcd fust iii ISCG; stale out the state, holds evaminationa for piofcfc- 
teachers' institutes weie aided first ill i&67' siomd state certificates, may grant porimts 
and state taachera' ceTtificnlcs wcie authouzecl to teach, and special eorUftcatCB in certain 
first 111 1808 In 1S75 an important elmngo casci, apportions the state school fund, ami 
was made in the method of dislnbiitinp the giniita aoinc of the subsidies for extra cdiien- 
income from the state school fund by pi QViding tiomil lUidcrtaldngS, anci makes nn annual 
for a forty-day ciuolliiieiit basia, instead of a icpoi’t to the Governor He if» also a nicmhoi'j 
census basiSj aud tlus was also made to apply to ex q(^cw, of the State High School Board, the 
the distribution of the state one-niill tax foi State Noimal School Boaid, and the Board of 
echoola, Fust an bh oinked in 1887. In 1877 the Ki gents of the state umvciaiLy The Attoi'- 
coiislitution was amended to prohibit aid to ney-Cicneinl is the official advispi of the State 
ficctnriFin education. In 1878 the stale high Superintendent, and hia opinions liavc the 
acUool law was enacted, the policy of slate force of law until overruled by a com t 
subsidies for Ingli schools begun, and a Slate For each county theic is a county aujieiui- 
Inwector of high achools appomlciV The tcivdcnt of schools, elected by the people fur 
policy, begun Jierc, lias icccnlly been extended two-year terms. The salary of the o/Iicc is 
to many loniis of oxtin-ediicntional elTorb In fixed by tlio county cominissioiieia If Lbeie 
1878 women were ponnitted to vote at soliool are over 125 tonchcra in the counbyi a deputy 
elections. In 1885 state aid for school libraries nuy be appointed, It is the duty of the su- 
was granted; a state school for depeudeut ami peiiutcudcut to vuifc each school iu his county 
neglected childiGii cstiibiished; the Minnesota at least once each tcim; to oiganizo mid eon- 
state rending ciTclo organiijed, and a compuisDry duct tcacliers' inatiUitcs; to advise teachers 
education law enacted requiring twelve weeks' and achool boards ns to the best incthoda of 
altcndancc of ail ciiildi Dll eight to sixteen yenia instruction one! as to niaiis foi buildings and 
of age la 1890 tUia law waa funotidod so aa ventilation, to keep all icoorda, and file all 
to cover tlie whole time the schools Were in official papers; to call a meeting each year of 
BMbionj m 1907 the child labor la>Y wns ic- ihu cUatiict school ofiiocra, for the purpose of 
enacted and made into a good law; and ni 1911 iiiati action on tiicir woik and duties, to hold 
the excuse ol poverty for non-altcndAnce was cxammatmiia for leachois on linica tlcsiRuatcd 
wit lid lawn In 1901 the consolidation of by tlie State Supeiinteiiclciit, and to re voice 
schools and the tiunsportatioii of pupils Vfaa the certificates i&siicd for cause; and to make 
authoi’iwid; lu 1905 county nival bcUodI coim an annual report to the State Sup Clinton dent 
jnissionei'S were authorized to rcdistiicL the The organized terntory within each county 
counties, and to locate consobdated schools; is dividrd into common, inrlepeiidrnt, and 
and ill 1009 iiirni schools weie pcimittcil to special school districts. Tlicao may bo consoli' 
vote to unite with a central town school for dated or divided, by petition and election For 
inati’UctiQn in iimuual trahiuig, domes Lie uuQiganiTicd torritovy, a county boaid of edu- 
pcicncc, and ngiieultui'c, and to put lliemaclvca catioiij consisting of the chniinian of the boaid 
imdci the supci vision of the Bupenntendent of county comniibsi oners, the county anprriii' 
of the central town school In 1911 state tendent of schools, and the county treasurer, 
subBidios were granted for coiisolidalion; state looks after the educational needs of tliechiUhcn, 
nid was granted for the erection of a consoU- and levies a tax to provide instruction for them, 
dated school biuldiiig; and an Assistant Supei- The county commiasioncia may, and on peti- 
iutoudenb of Public liislrucUon \Yas appointed tiou of 25 per cent of the reairlcnts must, ap- 
to help forwaid the consolidation of schools point a niial school commission of seven, one 
Effcirls were ulso made in 1911 to secure tho of whom is the county a iipci in tendent, to le- 
ci cation of a State Hoaid of Education. A distiiob the county ami form consolidated dis- 
co nstitutional nmendiiicnt also wna subniittod tricts and farm achooli, The jilan and map 
in 1911, for the sucaiid tiitio, to peiinit q[ tl\o aic published and iiubiuitted to a vote of Llio 
imposing of professional staiidnids for tho people for appioyal. The anniial school meet- 
ofiicc of county supei nitc'udent of bchoola mg is held in July, special moctiuga may be 

Present School System — jU the head of called, and women may vote at such and hold 
the present state school system IS (I State Super- acliool olfieca ^iiicJi incotmga may elect 
lutendeiit of Public Iiislrucnon, appointed by oilicera, hcleet sites, build aiul xuovc builtl- 
the Oovoiiior, with the ooii.-?ciit of tile senate, mgs, vote money for inaiiitcnance, and pio- 
for t\vo- 3 "eai' teimb IIcj veecivcs a aalftry of vide free textbooks. On request of five per- 
83000 and traveling cxpeiisca, and appoints sons, the qiiesUoii of free textbooks must ho 
a. deputy aupermtendent at S1800 lie has voted on About 90 per cent of Die distiicts 
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provide free tcxtboolcs, tl\c remainder selling 
them to the pupils at cost, Common acliool 
districts have a chniiinaii, ticasurcr, and 
deik, elected aa aucli, and ludepondeut dis- 
tricts have a board of six diicctora, who may 
employ a superintendent of aclioola The 
boaida of both forms of distnets have power 
to purchase and acll equipment; lease clnas- 
rooma; employ and cbamias tcnclieraj provide 
fico tcxtboolia, or sell them at coat to pupils; 
prescribe mica and rcgnlatioua lor the schools; 
determine the textbooks and courses of study; 
admit noiiiesidonb pupils; establish and clis- 
coniiniic such grades of schools as aie thought 
besb, provide transportation for pupils living 
more than half a mile from acliool, contiact 
with adjoining diatneta for the instruction of 
piipila, and independent diabiicta may eatab- 
iiah kindci gartena and evening achoola In 
common school diatricta the board submits an 
estimate of financial needa to the annual meet- 
ing foi approval, bub in mdcpoiulcnt diabricLa 
the board dcLcrminea and levies the tax. 
Clerks and liensurcra may be paid a amall 
aim foi their services, and members art paid 
a per diem and mileage to atlond the nniuinl 
county school board coiwention, called by tho 
county superintendent. The cxchiaion or 
segregation of pupils on account of nice, color, 
social position, or nationality is forbidden. 
All public scheola must be free, and taught m 
the English language, though one liour pci day 
m foreign languages is allovrcd The schools 
aic divided mlo the following grades, or 
groups — 

(1) Hig;h Bohools nlno monLhs’ term, tcnclicTS, courao, 

and BLinmniont appicrvcil 

(2) Graded BcJiouls nine maiiths’ term; four tcnclicrfl; 

prlnoinjil nniat lio a normal arliool grnduntc, or 
must hold a a bn to profc^iaionnl liccnuo 

(3) SGini-graclctl aolioola eight montha’ term, two 

taRcUcra. pnucipal muet hold a first or eecoud- 
gradp certiftcato 

(1) Conflolulnted rural achooh. — 

(./i) rightcGU or morcauclionsoflnnd, eight montlia' 
term, four rooma, principal ahlo to teach 
agricuUuro 

(i3) oiehtcDU or more acc Lions, pi|;hb months' term, 
three rooms, principal seme, 

( C) twe\v D to DiRhtDun accliona ; eight montha’ loim 
twoioomq, principal flame 
(5) Common srhoolfl — 

(j 1) cieht montha' lerm, teacher firat-grado cerLifi- 
ento. 

<i3) eight moulUs' tcim*. teaclwt BtCond-arMle ccr- 
LiHoate 

(C) Bcv'cn months' Lerm, teacher second ‘grado ccr- 

LiUcatc. 

(D) flliortcr schools and lower grade ccitilioato 

School Support — Tlic state oiigiiinlly lo- 
ceived 2,969,111)0 acics of hind in the sixlccatli 
and thirty-sixth section giants, about two 
Lhiid? of which have been sold Tlic porina- 
nont state scliool fund is now about 520,000,000, 
and IS increasing nearly one million dollnis a 
3 '’ejii fiom sales of land and Limber, mineral 
lenses, and iron royalties The state oiic-inill 
tax foi schools pioduccs over 56,000,000, mak- 
ing a total state fund of about 38,000,000 for 


appoi tionment Tina is nbout 20 poi cent 
of the cost of the achooi system. The iiicoine 
on this fund, together with the stuLo one-mill 
tax, produces a fund of o\cv 52,000,000 a year, 
which ia apportioned to the counties and dis- 
tricts on the basis of a forty days' enrollment 
in the schools TJie amount received in each 
county fiom fines, strays, and liqnoi licenses 
is added to the fund, before appoi tioned to the 
diatricta. Tins fund can be used only for 
teachers' wages, and nil districts must raise 
an ec^ual amount by local taxation. The local 
taxation consists of a. one-mill county tax, but 
given back to the distiicts paying it, and local 
district taxes in addition, as voted, These 
lattei may reach fifteen mills for maintenance, 
and ten mills loi buildings in common distnetsj 
up to eight mills for buildings in independent 
disbricbs, up to nine mills for all purposes in 
dlatiicts of 20,000 to 50,000, and up to eight 
mills for all pui poses in dislncts of oyer 50,000. 

In addition to the regular state fund and tnx 
Minnesota has gone further perhaps than any 
otlier state in the matter of special grants and 
subsidies for special and desirable Dducational 
efforts. A hat of thcae grants, as they were 
made for the biennium of 1911 and 1012, will 
show their nature and extent — 




ArmopniA- 

School 

1 QiUNTS I 

TlONfli 1011 
AND 1012 


ncgulnr lllflli SclioolB . , 

Ti\o yenr Illsh Sclioola^ , | 

Normal Trnining Course In 
A|;riculUiral lli^i Salioals ■ Up 
10 

Gindod Schaala . , . 

Sciiil-grailctl Schoola . . 

Iniliiatrinl Courses in ]u,;h or 
pirndcd aohoola i , , 

Rural iScUodls > unillnB far Mnm- 
Icnnnco 

CsnsQlldiiLGd Rural Schools * — 

CoiisalldalGd Rural Schoolg — 
Now btnltUnjja 

Rural helicals abaudonctl and 
pupils Irnnsporlcd ^ 

Gratils (p Comman hcliaols 

Schools in unorgunlzMl Icrn- 
lor^ 

Public School T.ibrarirs 
Publia Scfioofa on Indian Reser 
vRtions 

Five conta nn ncm for alntc 
land in dhlncla Up lo 
Wobaicr'a DiaOonariDs for 
sohopls 

TDachcra' Inalilulos iq the conn-' 
Lies . 

ToUl Siiccido GrnnUi Tor 
Dlcnniom 


^ Added m IQQD * Add(.d m IQll , 

The total cost of the public school system for 
maintenance only wns about 310,000,000 in 
1910. 

Educational Conditions, — Educational con- 
ditions 111 Minnesota arc vciy good, foi a state 
so spaisoly settled The state is richly agri- 
cultural, with a thrifty agriciiltiiial people. 
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59 per cent of the total popuUtion live in 
country tVistricka, and 25 per cent in the twe 
cities of St. Paul and Minnenpoha. In the 
whole Bfcntc are only 105 cities and towns with 
apliDola of four or more teaoViei^, while anioiiB 
the rural achoola of tho state 258 oiirollod less 
than 10 pupils, and 1860 less than twenty 
63 per cent of the total population is male, 
loss than one third of 1 per cent arc of the 
colored race, and 73 poi ceitt are native born 
Tho illiteracy is low, being about 4 per cent in 
10 10, The foToign boYU arc largely Norwegians, 
Syvedca, English and Canadians, and Gcrjnanfl. 
Marked edncational progiTf>3 has been made 
(luring the past decade, particularly along tlic 
luica of lengthening the term, eliminating 
the mitioincci and weak tcaclicr, the consolida- 
tion of rtchoola, and tho intiodiiction of agn- 
QuiUuat and mduatilal inatriiclioiii Tho state 
has good school houses, 85 per cent of the dis- 
tricts have school libinrica, and the schools 
have good equipment , A StCtte Lib t avy Bo w d, 
consisting of tlio State Supei'in tendon t and the 
presidents of tho five state normal scliools, 
piibliahca hats of hooka, arranges contract 
prices, and apportions statii aid to tho dis- 
tiicta of S20 the first yew, and $10 thcreaftei, 
provided tho disliiot rniaea at least ns lauch 
Ahoiib lOOjOOO volumes arc added to tho 
libraries each year. The inspection earned 
on by bho differunfc state inspcckois has had 
ft mftiked influcnoo for good on the schools 
Tho state has a good compulsory education 
law, children from eight to eiglilccn being 
required to go to school all the time the sohools 
arc in seasion, iinlcsa excused for oertain specific 
reasons. In 1011 tho excuse of iiovorty was 
withdrawn Any boaid may appoint a truant 
ofiicer, maintain a truant school for pupils 
from eight to sixteen, and may secure com- 
mitinont of incorrigiblcs to the state tiniiiing 
school No child undar fourteen can be em- 
ployed in any factory, and nob at all during 
school time Children over fourteen must 
have labor certificates Th(? state labor de- 
partment is charged with the enforcement of 
the child Inbor laws Since 1000 ftH deaf and 
dumb, eight to twenty, must attend the ala to 
school, unless provided for in cities or excused 
for certain statutory reasons Tho school term 
iu all the iargei flchoola la from eight to ten 
months, and averages seven and n quarter 
montlLi for the state as a wlidle, 

Teachers and Training ^Tho state em- 
ployed 15,167 teachcra m lOU Of these 12 
per cent were men, *15 per cent were liigh school 
gradufttes, 26 per cent were normal school 
graduates, and 9 pci cent wcro college gradu- 
atc3 The state aid for schools employing 
tcftcheis with hist or second-grade ccrliricalea 
has dono much to elimirato the third-grade 
ccrlificate, only about 7 per cent of tho teaehcia 
holding such. In addition to the five large 
state normal schools at Winona, Mankato, 
St. Cloud, Duluth, and Mooihcad, many high 


schools offer one year of professional braining, 
following three years of high school work, niui 
the graduates of siicli n coiiise receive a one- 
yeai second-grade certificate The Stfttc Su- 
ptnntcndcnfc laaucs fiYst-grade pvoL'Ssional 
ccitificatofi to permanent toachera, on exniiiina- 
tion or credentials, niid sccond-grado profes- 
slonfll cei'bifieatcfi on extiminatioii. County 
superintendents issue first and second-grade 
certificfttcs on examinations or credentials, 
and thhd-giadc ccrfcificatcg on cxaniiiiation, 
only when iiecCv^aary, and the.'se aic limited to 
particular distiiota and valid for but one year. 
Tho examination subjects arc graded, and form 
a continuous aeries, each exaniination involving 
new subjects and broader preparation Giadii- 
fttea of the state university, who liavo taken 
the pedagogical coiuse, and graduates of the 
normal fichoola, are gi anted first-grado certifi- 
cates Cities of over 50,000 iiihabUaiita 
(Minneapolis, St Paul) may examine their own 
teachers. Two cxaminationa arc held each 
ycai , all expenses for such arc paid by the state 
or county, and no fees arc charged teachers 
admitted to them A teachers' iiiatltuto of 
four days is required in each county eacJi year 
Summer sessions of four to six weeks are licld 
in (nth of the state iiontml schools, 

Secondary Education — Secondary oduen- 
tioii in the state is wdl organized, and tho 
number of Jiigh schools m the state is inci cas- 
ing very rapidly. In 1S95 tlicie were SO, 
1900, 115, 1005, 174; and m lOlO, 210, with 
over 21,000 pupils eniollod There is a State 
High School lioaid, composed of tlic State 
Superintendent, the president of tlic state 
university, the president of tlio board of iioi’- 
mnl flcliool direclois, caJ o^efo, tlic piincipnl 
of one high school, and one other, appointed 
by the Govcriioi This board looks after tho 
high achoolfl and the graded schools of the state, 
and has power to prescribe rules and regula- 
tions for coiiiaca or study, examinations, and 
conditions for receiving state aid To icprc- 
sccib them, and to net ag their agent, they ap- 
point a high school iiiapcctoi to visit the high 
aoliools and ft graded school inspector to visit 
the graded tcUaols each year, and they may aak 
county aupeimtcndents to visit and leport 
to them. The piovision for aid and inspec- 
tion for graded achools (nine monlhs; four 
departments) is a mcritonoua feature of the 
Minnesota stale school system. The agricul- 
tural higii Bchoola, ten of which were authorized 
in 1009, arc nnothei men tori oua feat me. In 
1911 the number authorized waa increased 
to thirty In 1911 slate aid to Iwo-ycar lngh 
schools, and to high achoola oJTGring instruc- 
tion in ftgricuUiirc and cUlier manual tiaining 
or home economics, _\vns also aiithoiizcd 
Higher and Special Education — The IJnL 
vcrflity of Minnesota (q y.)| at Mhnieftpolis, 
a large, important, and lapidb^ mowing insti- 
tution, opened 111 IflCS, is the ciilmlnntion of the 
public school system of the state Tlie state 
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also maintains, under the diicction and eon- 
trol of tlio University Rcgenta, state school g 
of agrioiilture at Crooks town and Moins, n 
anb-ngnavvltwYal station at Grand Uapula, and 
an agricultural high school at the university, 
fScc AGnicuiiTun VL Htait Schools ) In addi- 
tion bo these institutions, the following colleges 
olTcr higher instiuction — 


Institution 

Location 

Of'o 

Conthol 

Fon 

IlnmUae Unlvcr- 
svly , , 

8L John's Unlvorw 
Hity , , 

Guatnvua Adol- 
phiiB Coll CEO 
Carle bn CoIIgbd 

Si, PrmI 

1B54 

ME 

Eolb BClIiQ 

CoUcssvillo 

1S57 

no 

Men 

Bt Poler 

lBD2 

Lulh 

Both SQTca 

Norlhiialil 

Ifl07 

Nonecat, 

BoLh BQioa 

Augsburg GQtnl- 

Ijl: offtf Colkna 
AIbcrL I/ca CoU 
lego 

M mac. lift o lift 

1800 

liUlb. 

Mon 

DoLh BfQitQa 

Morlhriold 

lara 

Luth. 


Albert I.Bii 

iQa4 

Preaby. 

Women 

Mncalcabcr 

Bi Pftnl 

IBBS 

Ih-Bshy 

FrooUnp 

TIoLb ficTca 

l^nrkcr ■ . < ■ 

Wmiicbngo 

IfiSS 

Both Boxes 


The state also maintains a number of insli- 
tuUovia for the trainiiig of defoctlvca These 
aro' the State Training School foi Boys 
and Girls (reformatory), at Red Wmgj tho 
State Refoimabory at St. Cloud, tho Minne- 
sota School for the Blind, at Faribault; tho 
Minncaota School for the Deaf, at Faribault | 
and the Minnesota School foi Feeblo-Minded and 
Colony for Epileptics, at Faiibnult. E. P. C. 

Reforencea — 

GuBEn, Jou»>l N ffialoru af iffdTicah’aa in Afmneaola, 
(Cue JV. U S. fiw Ediic,. No. 2, 1002) 

ICiBiiLB. D. L Education tn Minnesota (Mmncnpolia, 
1903) 

Miniicaota, State Conatilutton, 1858 

ton's lielahiig to Schoah and Edveation, 1011 cd 
Ucporla of the jSiip/ Pii5l Jns/r.t annual 1868-1678 i 
bipnmal ISSO^ato. 

MINNESOTA, UNIVERSITY OF, MIN- 
NEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL, MINN, — 
A coecUicational inalitution cstahhahed in 
1851. A preparatory school was conducted 
until the finaneinl pfinic of 1867, Aftci n 
peiiod of difficulties, a reorganization was 
cfTected in 1808, and collegiate instruction was 
begun m 1869 under President Foi well The 

university was given lands for the support 
of [L college of agricultmc, and was em- 
□wered to organize obhci colleges and schools, 
resident Folwell fosteied practical agiicub 
tural education, organized thc^ geological and 
natural history aiiivey (1372) in organic con- 
nection with the university and eecured the 
cstubli aliment in 187S of high aclioola receiving 
state aid in consideration of their piepailng 
students for the univeisity The univeisity 
thus became actually as well ns nominally the 
head of the slate ays lorn of education. Undci 
the administration of President Cyrus Northrop 
(1884-1911) the fallowing colLcgea and schoola 
were organized; engineering and mccliamc 


arts ill 1985^ medicine and suigery, homeo- 
pathic medicine (discontinued in 1D09), 
dentistry and law in 1888, mines in 1889, phnr- 
•mo-Gy in law, nnalyticnl and applied chcmialry 
in 1003, graduate school and college of educa- 
tion m 1905, foieatry and training school for 
nurses in 1900 The work in agriculture has 
developed until it includes a college, school, 
short Dour&es for farmers and teachers, an ox- 
peument station at the university, and three 
schoola of agriculture and two expexiniDtib 
stations at other points in the state. The 
college of forestry hna extensive forest lands 
near Lake Itasca for practical work In 1011 
Dr. George Edgai Vincent succeeded Dr 
Northrop aa president of the univcrfiiby. 

Prior to moio than $300,000 had been 
invested in farms, campus, buildings, and equip- 
ment. By the year 1906 this had increased 
to nearly $2,000,000, and by 1911 to about 
56^000,000 The univeisity has received from 
private benefactions about $550j000. Since 
1907 the campus has been iucieaaeil from about 
63 acres to about 120 acres at an expense of 
$811,000, and the sums made available by 
legislative appropilation for the years 1908 to 
1913 for the purpose of new builcluigs, equip- 
ment, and other peiinau&nt improvements 
amount to over $4,000,000 The univeisity 
is supported by funds received from the federal 
government, by Icgifllative appi op nations and 
the pi'ocecda of a .23 mill tax fiom the state, by 
intercab on invested proceeds of land sales, 
and by students' fees The annual budget for 
current expenses for the year 1911-1012 shows 
a tokl income of $1,410,000. The univeisity 
still retains a large part of the lands granted 
for its suppoib, and much of this land coiilaina 
valuable oie deposits The endowment ulti- 
mately to be derived from these oie lands can 
flcaiccly be estimated at present — ceitninly 
several millions of clollnra The univeisity 
occupies twenty-five buildings on the univer- 
sity campus, twenty-iiino buildings at the 
university farm, and thirty-thieo buildings at 
the ether agiicultural schoDls and cxpcilmciit 
stfttiona. There arc under conslnicLion six 
buildings on the university campus and ten 
biiildinga at the college ancf schoola of agricul- 
ture. 

There is required for admisaion to the col- 
legca of aciencc, literature aad arts, agricultui o, 
engineering, dentistry, mines, pharmacy, chem- 
istry, forestry, and nurses’ tiainiag school, a 
four yenra’ high school course (fifteen units), 
including ceifcnin specified subjects^ The coi- 
Icgca of medicine, law, and education require 
two years of college work for entrance. 

The length of the courses of study in the 
several colleges ia as follows, education, two 
years; dentistry, law, and nuracfl' training school, 
three years; science, literature and arts, agri- 
oiilture, chcmistiy, forestry, mines, and phar- 
macy, four yeata; medieme and engineering, 
five years. Tho college of medicine requires 
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oiiQ year of aatisfactory service aa hospjtftl 
interne before granting the M,D. degree The 
uauiil degicea for undoigi'acliJn.tQ and graduate 
work ore conforred by the univoraity 

The onrollmcnt of students of coilcginte 
grade in 1011-1912 was 4073, of whom 311 
^YCl'e in the summer seheol Studenta in agri- 
cultural schools, 1322, of whom IfiG were nt 
Grookaton and Morris Correspondence and 
extonaion courses, 306. Total enroHmont, 5701. 
The fnciiUica at Minneapolis^ and St. Paul 
consist of 418 prolDsaora niid inatnictora and 
104 osaiafcants, at Grookaton and Morris, 22 
inatruotars; total, 544 members J. D. J. 

MINSHETT, JOHN. — A teacher of lan- 
guages and wutorof a polyglot dictionary in 1017. 
lie cdiUd and enlaigcd R Pcicyvall's Dic- 
tionury in Spanish nnd English m 1599 (and 
1G23), nnd augmented Pcicyvall'a Spnuiali 
Grammar in 1509. His )mlyglot cUctioruivy la 
entitled ds ra? r\w(rtfus, id Duclor 

la Linguas The Guiiie into Tongues. Origi- 
nally there were eleven languages English, 
Wehh, Low Dutch, High Dutch, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew. These arc given togethci for the 
sake of compariaon In lua ^dresa to the 
reader he emimcratcd the various gentlemen 
who had assisted him m undei taking hia groat 
work, nnd prefixed to the Diclt07iary a catarogue 
of subscribers for the volume, headed by the 
King (James I), the Queen, and the Prince — 
the first instance of a book containing such a 
hst. Pubhahed in the year follov/ing SKakc- 
apcarc’s death, it ia of special value ns containing 
the most representative names of book-buy era 
in England F, W 

Heferenco — 

DiWtoiiari^ oj National Biooraphu, 


the I evolutionary period. Hia woika were pub- 
lished ill nine volumes ((Euvrea^ Pans, 1826- 
1827). F, E P. 

ReffirenceB — 

Mdmoirea de Mirabean {crits par par a on Pire, 

son Ondc, el aon Fda adoplif Inlrod. by Victor 
Hueo (ttmaacla, ia34’lH3Q) 

WahWICK, C F. ll/iraficau and tfis French Bevolution. 
(Philndclpliia, lOOS ) 

WiLi-BRT, V F, MiT<d)eatt (Loadon, 1808 ) 

MIRROR WRITING — Writing which 
Would appear like noimal writing if seen in a 
minor. Such wilting as this very frequently 
appears in abnormal cases It is readily pro- 
duced by a normal iiulividual by taking a pen- 
cil in his left hand and moving this hand freely 
without special elTort to control the direction 
oC its movementa while he wiitea with the 
right Imiul. Certain persons when hypnotized 
produce mirror wnliiig with the light hand 
The whole matter is of importance to the 
teacher because ccitam children exhibit a tend- 
ency to produce mirror writing in the early 
years of their training, Such a tendency of 
the young ehlld may be due to the [act that 
a child IS extremely left-handed. Wlion he 
is forced to write with liia right hand, he 
gonietimcs inverts the order of the move- 
ments na a normal individual mvorts these 
movements in the experiment of tracing with 
his left hand. The tenchci will very frequently 
regal d a child ns utterly incompetcTit to foim 
lot tors beoauae the regular form of the move- 
ments IS overlooked on ao count of their in- 
verted character; where such onses arise, it is 
usually best to make some concession to the 
lolb-handcd character of the child’s organiza- 
tion. C* II J. 

See AMDittBXTEnm; Wiutikg 


MIQUELON. — See Frencu Colonibs, 
Education in 

MIRADEAU, GABRIEL HONORS Rl- 
QUETI, COMTE DE (1749-1700) —French 
author, orator, nnd statesman Ills chief 
intei'cafc m the field of education la iudientfid 
by four speeches published posUiumoualy by 
hi^ friend Cabanis uridei the title: Trauail sur 
VEdhcalion publiqne trom'6 dan^ ks Fapiers 
de Mirabenu I'aiiii (Pans, 1791) In one of 
these he ndvocaltd the ubohiion of the thicc 
Flench academics (lalei done by the Conven- 
tion, 1793), to he replaced by a single national 
academy A rather elaboratoly woikcd out 
plan of educational oiganization iccognizcd 
tlie following as essential factois in the scheme: 
(1) academies (i.c learned societies), (2) col- 
leges fturt public schools; (3) medical schools ; 
(1) llic theater; (5) museums, botanical gai- 
dens, and public hbraiiea. This never got 
beyond the stage of a “ proposed " hill, but it 
moiitg note among the educational activities of 


MISSIONS, THE EDUCATIONAL AS- 
PECT OF MODERN — Modern miesioiia be- 
gan with the laat ccntuiy. The charters of the 
missionary societies organized at that time 
nnd for fifty years afteiward contained little 
or no aUuBion to educational woik The pur- 
pose of the miasionaiy endeavoi was act loitii 
in tliegcueial sLatcuicut, " to pleach the Ggs- 
pol to the heathen nations.’' An occasional 
chartci lefera to tho translation of the Seiip- 
tuiea into the laiigungea of tho Fast aa iiidicnt- 
iag n part of the woik tlic misaioiiniy society 
was set to accomplish, but in none of these 
earlier chaitera waa there icvcaled any purpose 
to plant ay stems of education in the East, It 
IS equally apparent that when the carhci 
inissionaiics leaclied then widely ECpnrate 
fields they quickly saw the necessit 3 ^ of be- 
ginning some kind of edircatiounl opciatioiis, 
and schools of low grade were auioug the fnst 
reported resiiUs of inisgionary labor. The fact 
that this method of appioacK was adopted by 
practically all of the cnilier missionaries iudi- 
catca a general practical need for educational 
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work aa ft foundation for the misaionaiy enter- 
prise, As m most instances the early schools 
established by the misaionaries were the only 
Gclucatioiiftl institutions in the countiy, they 
WOic naturally of the moat primitive grade. 
In leporting the echoolH thiia started, emphasis 
was laid hy the miasionaiies, nob upon theii 
educational value, but upon the appioacli to 
tliQ people that brio schools afforded, and also 
upon the fact that through these schools 
natives were being trained to become miflsmn- 
ariea' helpers 

It IS not ivithin the province of this article 
to record the development of the mission school, 
but lb should be recognized that na a natural 
and inevitable result tlic giade of miaaion 
schools was lifted until there were developed 
special forma of education, as minis Lcnal train- 
ing for selected young men and a more general 
lino of education with emphasis upon languages, 
history, geography, anti mathematics, for the 
picpardtioii of bcachora. It was inevitable, 
however, that the school should expciienco 
a larger dpgicc of development, especially in 
countries like India and Turkey, where there 
waa a strong desire on the part of the people 
for a Inghci education for their cViildron. 

Another stimulus to the development of the 
educational work of missions wns the fact that 
so many of the missionaries had received col- 
lege education and were naturally appreciative 
o[ the value of such, a dUciplinc lu the new 
socicbv which they were endeavoring to es- 
tablish tliroughout the mission fields These 
saw the necessity of thoroughly educated 
men and women to hold positions of leader- 
ship I not only in what arc called the learned 
piofcssions, but in all departments of business, 
At the same time the mission plan involved the 
development of the Christian Cliuich aa an 
institution developed within the East, with 
Eastern funds ancl under Eastern leadership, 
itself Aggressively extending Chiistianity in 
the Gounbi'y in which it was established It 
icquirod no argument fei these men and women, 
themselves the product of the highest educa- 
tion given in England and America, to realize 
that fiuch an Eastern Chuich must have aa 
its loacleia men nnd women of the broadest in- 
tellectual training This fact wns emphnaized 
when attention was called to the defective 
educational systems already cJiistiiig m Cliina, 
India, Japan, and othei countries, which, al- 
though inadequate to prcpaie men for modern 
life, novcrtholess possessed great disciplinary 
values, It was evident that if the Church 
of Christ, which the miasionaries were attempt- 
ing to develop thioughout the East, wns ever 
to become a recognized force and assume a 
place of leadership, it must be thiough the wide 
(liaseminiition among the Christians at least, 
of general cdncntion, including even that of 
collegiate grade and rank. 

Another important factor in the develop- 
ment of missionary education, particularly 


thftt carried on by missionaries from England 
and America, wns tho introduction of the study 
of English. In most of these countries at the 
beginning of the Inst century there was no 
educational literature, and it could hardly be 
expected that the inissioiiaiiea would ever be 
able to produce a modern scientific literature 
in the vernaculars of the various countries 
where they were carrying on work sufficient 
to meet the demands of the higher educational 
inatilutiona into which their intermediate and 
boaiding and high schools wcie bound to 
develop They did create a literature for the 
primary and intermediate schools which was 
measurably adequate, but the task of doing 
the same for the colleges was practically too 
groat to be undertaken, 

At the same time, as the earlier misaionniies 
leprcscntcd for the most paib the English 
speaking world, and as the countries from whicJi 
they came were lecogiiizcd by the people as 
of leading political and commercial influence, 
lb wns but natural that there would be a general 
desire on the part of the young men, at least in 
mission collegiate inatitutions, and even in 
high schools, to study English. In India a 
knowledge of the English language opened a 
caicor under the East India Company, mid 
later under the Britiaii goveinment, foi any 
Indian young man; the same was true of 
Burma nnd Coj^lon. Moreover, in other coun- 
tiics, not officially coimcctcd with English- 
speaking nations, there was soon developed the 
opinion that English was a modern classical 
language, tlic language of the great commercial 
nations of the world, and that the mastery of 
that tongue would be of finnncial as well ns 
mtcllcctiial value to their young men. 

From 1855 to 1875 thcic was a reaction on 
the part of some missionary societies against 
highei educational work in mission ms lit u- 
tionsj and especially against the teaching of 
the natives through the medium of 'Western 
languages. This department of mission effort 
had not made the same progress m German 
nncl Scaiulinnvian societies that had been made 
by English-speaking aocietica There wna at 
that time much discussion among the home 
societies and then constituency ns to the place 
of higher education in niiasionary work. AVhile 
in not a few instances the decision in the coun- 
cils of the home societies was agninstthc further 
development of lughei education q 1 work on 
the mission field, under the diiection of the 
iniisionnrica this work wna gradually and per- 
sigtontly enlarged, until during the hat qimrtGr 
of tliat century, mission boaiding and high 
schools in no small number began to asaumD 
Lhc rank nnd do the work of collegiate institu- 
tions It should be staled that in the meantime 
the coiisci vntivc constituency at home began to 
icalizc the place that education must take in 
the plan ting of permanent (Jhiistian institutions 
in the East, ami opposition rapidly dumiiished 
until it bus now practically disappeared. 
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Among tho Roman Catliolica quite another 
act of problems presented thouiselvcs. Their 
schools TVDie Hot aa democratic anti general 
as fchosQ of the Protestants, but wcie rcRnriled 
more a3 church schools, and were main tamed 
v^Ltluu n.iul for the Gliuich. 

The Alta of Mission Schools.— In croatiuE 
a system of cducftLion in the imasion field 
the endeavor Ims been made fiom tho be- 
ginning so to develop the work fchafc it fflinll 
belong to the eoiintry and not have tho ap- 
pearance of being a foicign educational sys- 
tem imposed upon the country Tho teachers 
ill inogt pi'iniary achoola^ apart from the heads 
of kindci'gaitena, arc natives The saino^ is 
practically tnie in tho boa' ding and high 
schools, except that oocnsionnlly the lioacl of 
the school, foi the present at baBt, ia a misBion- 
nvy. It la nob expected, howevci, that the 
foieigiicr will liold permanent contiol 

In collegiato mstibuUona the gieab majoiUy 
of the teachers aio natives of the country la 
some of these the picaidcnt js a jinlive, with 
miaaionuTlBa working under him, ns in the 
DoahiBha ia Japan. Even m the theological 
schools lu misbion fields, native teachers arc 
employed It is probably true that the for- 
eigner will keep his Jmnd upon tlie collegiato 
and thcDlogiLni insslitiitiona iDiiger by fur than 
upon the other schools of the countiy, how 
long ho will continue to hold dominating in- 
(Ivv^iKe will wpow the vapidity \svth 

which the country itself develops in moral and 
educational ability and the native leaders show 
themselves capable of assuming the Iniger 
Christian responsibility^ The ^eneial policy, 
however, of mission inatitutioPa m this respect 
haa been from the first, and still la, to develop 
native talent ns rapidly as possible and to em- 
ploy that talout m the edueational work. 

Si/ppord of Mission Schools — Another 
pVinsc of tlua work is tho [level opnicnfc of aelf- 
Bupporfc It wna early learned by tho mission- 
aries that free schools weio piactically valuc- 
le^w, The jUiolic appreciates that foi wh\eh 
he pays something, but is liable to look almost 
With aisdftin upon that which coats him nothing 
No free scliool can expect to command the regu- 
lar at ton dan CO of its pupils There aie piob- 
ably no fechoola in the ^YOTld that como nearer 
to self-support tli rough llic tuition paid by 
pupils than do many of the mission schoola of 
the Kaat In faet^ Urge i\uwib«i:& oC tUeso 
Bcliools are wholly aelf-suppoiting, altliough 
bLiII rLtahung their relations to the mission 
Even the collegiate institutions, in some coun- 
tries like Turkey, secure from the pupils them- 
selves in the form of fees er tuition fvDm 
three-fourths to five sixths, or even a laiger 
ratio of the cost of the conduct of the schools 
Tile development of se/f-suppart has not been 
so marked m India because of the greater pov- 
erty of Ike class of people who make up the 
student eheiU^le, So long ns Americans nnd 
Europeans romain in any appreciable num^ 


])cr ns iraoheis in the mission colleges and 
univeisiticsj fin an ci ill help fiom abroad will bo 
necessary foi their conduct 
The Chatacter of Mission Schools — Mis- 
flionaiy education has been handicapped for 
the lack of a model or precedent, the whole 
plan of education had to be xviouglit out by 
the njiasionaims through long and pro tv acted 
experiments in each country Each dilTcrcnt 
country presented new problem a to be met and 
solved At tho aamc time fexv of tho 
arica had received flcientific pedngogicnl train- 
ing Lnige numbers bad full collegiate training, 
but with no special reference to the teaching 
pi’ofcaaion Many niisgioiiarica wont to the 
held expeeting to engage only ip evangelistic 
cntci puses, but soon found theniselvca in 
chaige of a large educational woik. 

It la no wondei tlicii i'll at the clevclopmcnt 
of the iniagionary cducatioiiAl sysbcni, if it 
could ba called a system, was ii regular and often 
unacientific. The Jiincirniices alicady Homed 
wcio enhanced by tho fact that the man who 
was at the head of a high schocil, colUgc, or 
even unwCYslty was seldom able to give Ida 
entire lime and strength to that woik llccog- 
nizme olao that inhsionary cducatiounl cfToiU 
from the beginning have been oui tailed for 
the want of proper finnncinl support, xve begin 
lo realize some of the Unntationa under wJiich 
this woik lias been developed. Tli me is 
hardly a vtvxfislow stlwol to-day that la propv^ly 
equipped, In the innrkccl educational nd- 
viiiiCD of cQUiiliica like Japan the miBsionary 
achoola aie lapidly left bcluiuL The Eflglern 
governments, becoming nleifc to the value of 
modern education, are able to appiopiiato 
fuiula for tho erection of buildings nud for 
thttiy equipment, far Bupeilor to those of any 
miasiQU plant. China is making lapid pi ogress 
in tins line at the piescnt time, and cx^en tlie 
Turkish Empire, under t)ic new rfigmie, is 
appropriniiiiginigc siiina of money for clovclop- 
ing a national educational system 
Notwithatandiug that nusaiomiy work is go 
defective m equipment and in skilled leader- 
ship, the fact remain a that the mission icboola 
ill most of these eountnea hove been the models 
whicli have demonstrated to I he officioJa of 
the country xvhat can be done in the line of 
modern education, while, nt the same time, 
tlicy havo awakened ambition in the bejuts of 
tlw Cut eidwco-tmu ^.'Iovcuv^y, though 

far surpassing tlio imasionfiiy institutions m 
oquipineiit, in many places the gox^ernmenb 
achoola arc not popular, because of iiiabihly 
to Bccuie teachcis able to coiiunnnd the con- 
fidence of the parenls and pupils, 

Courses of Instruction. — It is impossible 
within the limits of tide tiitielc to gUc any 
adequate conception of the. coursca of bUidy 
olTcrecl in the higher coUegiato inissionary in- 
slilutiona In each case and in every counliy 
llio iniMsioiiftry collcgo offers a curiiculLim that 
places it among tho first educational iustitu- 
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tioiia nf tJic land This position is held by 
nearly all of the so-cuUdlI mission colleges, 
aUhough lib piesent m Japan Llie national 
umvcisitios aic in advance of the inibsiomiry 
college, and it is expected that the atudenU of 
blic miasioiiiiry college, to complete their com sc, 
will go to the iimvcisifcy In each country tlio 
ondcavar la made to adapt the course ol in- 
struction to the needs of the coimtiy In no 
instance had the American oi English curricu- 
lum been tiansportcd bodily to the East Loss 
emphasis is laid upon the dead languages, and 
more emphftsia upon spoken tongues, especially 
English, Fionch, and Gcnnaii. 

The sciences, which wore at fiist inclifToiently 
taught, me receiving more emphasis as the 
East IS developing Special stress is laid upon 
the histoiy of Western nations, upon the 
science of govcrniriGiit, economics, etc , all of 
which are demanded At the present time 
theic is an unusual demand for the sciences and 
the development of technical timmiig How 
far missionary socictic*! will be able to respond 
to this call reinains to be acen, To meet this 
demand the iiruversitioa* missions aie coming 
to the front 

It should also be undei stood that all of the 
mission colleges put einphaflis upon the train- 
ing of the stable moial characbei This slate- 
men b applies to all of the mission schools, 
i>cginning with the kindcvgavteu nutl pvimaiy 
sohooL The development of character is 
fimdamcnial in the ideas of the iniasionarioa 
and tlic sociotics backing them, and emphasis 
upon this point la not lacking even in nistitu- 
bious not especially labeled as mission ary » but 
whicli have giown out of the misaioimry educa- 
tional system. 

The Piotestant mission schools, with few 
exceptions, have no religious testa for admis- 
sion or foi graduation In moat of the schools 
the fundamental tiutlis of Christianity and 
the principles that underlie it, as well ns some- 
thing of an outline of the history of its develop- 
ment and the giowth of the Chiistian Churoh, 
Imvo place in the regular instruction given 
Eveiy pupil ialoft free to aclliero to the religion 
of his fathers, without losa of standing m the 
school Mid without saenhee of any of its 
pi 1 VI leges. 

Female Education. — There 13 probably 
no departmerit of iTiisj?ioimry education whicli 
is more fundamentally important than that 
dealing with the cducatioii of girls. In 
nearly every country wheie the missionaries 
have started schools there waa not only an 
immemoiial custom, but a deep-seated and 
fundamental prejudice against the advance of 
woman, and iii moat of these countries it was 
a matter cf belief that women were incapablo 
of intellectual improvement In some places 
the idea that a woman could learn to rend was 
hardly to be entertained, but the still more 
advanced idea that she should be educated was 
regarded ns preposterous. 


In the face ol this handicap, the mission- 
nries began in a modest way to ediicalo giik, 
in the face often of oiicn and violent opposition 
It has been a matter of surjinse tothcini&.sioii- 
aries thciusolvos that t\m opposUicn baa so 
completely disaiipeaicd Girls' schools in mnny 
of the mission fields nie among the most 
popular of Jiiis Plenary institutions, and many 
nil Oiieiihil parent is paying Imndsoincly foi 
the ediicatiou of lus daiightcia, Wlulc Japan 
has made niaivclous jiiogiesa m adopting an 
cducaliQual system foi the empivo, bhe has not 
made the same (iLvelojuncnt m girls' schools 
as m those foi young men; and even to-day it 
has been staled on what eeonis to be good 
autlioiity that the mission collcgialc insLitu- 
tiona for young women arc superior to the 
goveiniacnt iustilutions for gills. 

Tile gills' schools, at fust of the humblest 
chaincLoi, have developed, ns have the schools 
for boys, and have pi oven to tbc people be- 
yond any possibility of doubt, not only that 
gills aie capable of intellectual dLaciplinc aiul 
development, but that theic ia n place in Oiiciilal 
society for the educated woman These school 
syslDma have developed into colleges foi young 
women, some of wincli have nl ready gamed 
iiitci national repute, like llio Amciicaii Col- 
lege for Girls in Constantinople, and other 
institutions in Turkey of similai chain etcr, ns 
well aa coUcfics foi girls in India, China, and 
Japan While the courses of study in these 
colleges aie not yet quite up to t]ic grade of 
coi responding institutions for men, yet they do 
not log far bchiiul. They aie nil thoroughly 
abreast of local conditions, and me prepiung 
women for poaitiona of ninrkcd influcucc mu! 
leadership The ginduatcs of these schools 
have open to them the teaching profossioii, and 
the demand even from government institutions 
for teacheis is fai greater than the mission 
schools can supply, 

Aa a natural reaiilfc of the clevatioii of woman- 
hood through thtao scheols of the East, we 
find that the young men who aie graduates from 
higher insUtutloDs of learning aie eager to secure 
Wives who have find a higliei coursG of instruc- 
tion. About one lliiid of all the pupils in the 
miasiou schools of tho world aie giila and young 
women. This fact demons ti a tea the place 
which these schools aheady hold and the infiu- 
enco they exert 

ClasslAcation of Schools — Departmental 
cla&siftcatiQua of miaaioii schools have been 
most unaeicntific in nil countiies, and with- 
out uniformity throughout the world Tho 
fact bhftt every missionary society prosecut- 
ing work for any length of tune in a single 
country has felt it ncce.?3aiy to take up somo 
form ol educational work is a cleni indication 
that, in tho judgment at least of the workers 
on the gitmnd and the bocicUcs at home, per- 
manent niisaionary institutions cannot be es- 
tablished in finy country without their being 
embodied in some form of gcneial education. 
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The Rrab cdiicaLional Vfar\L nndeTtakcn by the time ftutl alrcnglh and to &pcnd money on this 
miflsionai'Jfia waa elementary. line of work. 

Pjimanj or Villaoe Schools — Even duunj? The primal y and vilingc sehoolfi now carried 
the first modern niisaionary gCTieratlon the on by Prote&lanl inidsloimricn alone nuinbcr 

primary school held an impoitant place The nearly 20,000, ami they have an attendance 

hrst work the imsaioimries could do, even while of over 7:t0,Q00 pupils, of whom neatly one 

they weic learning the language of thr people thud me giiU In each instance it is iii tlip.se 

and, in Tact, as one of the most effective ways schools Ihiil clnUhcn leceive the hist nnlhnonta 
of securing a working knowledge of the of an education and get their first ninbition 
verimoular, wa9 to gather gioims of ehildrcii to advance in an iiitollccLunl conise. The 
together into rude achooU If tliciewa^ n lit- most of tlic&o schools me in ruial regions, away 
eraturoof tholand, the cluldicn were taught to fiom centcisof iii/liicncc and action, but among 
read that litcTaturc, if, ns in the ca'jc of many some of the must virile popiilalions 
of the pcDi)lo 3 of Africa and the iHlaiula of the The Roman (Jftlliolic‘3 wore in some rcapects 
Pacific, then own vernacular had no Written the pioneers in Ihe prosecution of pnniaiy 
chaiacter, the children were tnught the clmrac- education In schools uigaiilzcd and conducted 
tors which the missionaries created and the by them among iion-Cliiistian races they have 
graiuinar of the language which they made, a pihnary school population under their dircc' 
and thus odiicatioii in tho vcrimculai com- tioii and contiol numbering 843,000, This 
mcncpcl gives a total Qf cluUheu in noi\-Christu\n coun- 

The village or pumary school, however, has tries studying in Christian mission schools in 
become one of the institutions of missionary the piiniaiv grade of 1,571,000, but Jew oi 
effort, and lies at the foiiiulatioii of the cduca- whom would have had any school privileges 
tional work cairicd on in all countries In had it not been foi the niigaionary. 
the^e Bchoolg arc gathered by far the largest /Ciiidci'oai'Jciis. — The Lindcrgaiteu wa*! ia- 
number of the pupils under missionary ins true- ti'oduccd into Abia by missionniica It is n 
tion. Moat of tncao lowest schools arc not comparatively new method of education in the 
carefully and thoroughly organized. In no Nearer and the Faitlicr East. MibSionniies 
single country can the iiiiaaioimry primary iiilroduced the first kindeigni'toii into Japan 
educational work bo called a '^system,” aa and pi epared the first kindergarten hteiature, 
there is little or no relation between the schools but the Japanese goveinment lina iiow adoplcd 
caviled on by one mission board and tho schools this method of tvahung It is proving to be 
even ill near regions earned on by another one of the most popular mcLliods of education 
missionary oiganization While thoic isi lack that the missioimrica have inlrodimi'd into nnj^ 
of systematic coopeiatioii in pnmnry cduca- couutrv, attractive to parents and icceiviiig 
tional work, essentially the same things are general favor from government nfiieinls. In 
taught in all those aclioola, tiainiiig in writ- India the government t?Vca subsidies for well 
jng and reading the vernacular, wit] I a sin attor- cmiducted kind crgni tens The Chinese arc 
ing of lUimliCT work and a little geograiihy anil showing unusual \fttcrcat in kinder gai ten tram- 
ins lory, with stories about foreign coiintiics mg, and in Turkey parents are eager to ]mvc 
and the Bible. In soinc countries, and by some then childicn come into the developing and 
mission boards, English, Gciinan, or French suggestive atinoaphcie of tho kiimcrgartcn. 
is taught even in the lower glades. The kindeigartcn lioldfl n diffcicnt place in 

It can be laid down ns a fact that wh^^rever itiiaaionaiy education from that occupied by the 
tho modern missionary Ims gone and among common village school In tlic latter, for tho 
whatevci people he laboia, there have been most part, piipils arc gathered from the InwoT 
organized under his diiOctiou widely ojftended strata of society, while tho knidcrgaitcn has 
common village achaola loi both bo 3 ^s and girls the patronage of the higher clnssca and thus 
These, for the most part, were at the beginning brings the niissionary educalionnl system 
and still arc the only schools of tho kind in the cloaor to the palace The kindcigarten has 
Qounbry, and furnish the only ruduiicnlacy not yet been widely introduced iu any country 
Cfliication affoidcd the children of that country abroad Only the more advanced of the East- 
Thc tcaeheva in these schoola aro iiativca, who ern peoples have yet been offered this method 
ill turn have icceivcd theii training in tho higher of child iiistriicLion There are as yet only 
schools more directly under the missionaiy. about 5000 chi Wren in the Piotestnnt mission- 
Thc missionary hfia general chaigo of the pri- aiy kinder gar tens, wlule tho Roman Cailiolica 
mary oducational system, and, m inniiy eases, seem to have given littlo or no attention to this 
the expense of the school is paid in whole or typo of educntion. 

ill part by the |icoplc themselves in the form iHlmncdmte and High Schools — Earing the 
OI IvuUou. Tins statement does not apply fiisb missionaiy cciiUiry in this modern era, 
to Japan and aomo other countries, since the practically all of the cduonlion caii’icd on by 
governments of Japan and n few other na- missionaries waa nf the primary character, It 
tioTis have themselves developed a coiuprchen- was iiievifcablc, liowever, that in the awakening 
81 VQ primary educational system which has of the East, education could not be kept down 
niado lb mmeccsaaiy for the miBsionary to give to primary grade, and that steady advance 
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blioiilil be made until tlie primal y and village 
school gicw into the intermediate school, 
which, in tuin, developed into the high school 
Tina statement should not give the inipichsiori 
that the nuasioiiaiics liad a well dcvelopctl 
school system, u\ which pupih passed readily 
and system a tic idly fiom one grade to another 
It IS not uncommon even to-day to find under 
a flinglo roof, occupying the same clnfasroom, 
and a tu (lying aide by aide, atudciUa of primary 
and of high school grade, with all gnidaLions 
between. 

At the samo time it should be rccogiiized 
that the dcairc for education on the pai t of tho 
people thcmsolve.s, co5poiating with tlio need 
of tho imsdioniirioa for tvamed native workers, 
led to the development of the educational sys- 
tem at the I Mger cciitoib of population until 
thcic cninc to be well-defined schools, which, 
ill the oidinaiy claasification, would bo calleci 
liigh achoola, Tliesc did not fit for college or 
have a uniform couiac of study, but they wcio 
the aclicola giviiic the highest and most exten- 
sive training to bath young men and young 
women in the country, and would coiiipiuo 
favorably with even aoinc cDllogiate institu- 
tions in the United States, two Imiulred and 
fifty years ago In the Protestant mission 
schools in AEiica and the East, of Lnlcimediatc 
and high school giiulo, including mission 
hoarding schools referred to under another 
heading, theic arc now studying 105,500, of 
whom about 00,000 me girls and young women, 
while the Roman Cabholica have an attendance 
111 schools of a similar class of 156,000. This 
iTuikcb a total of atudonts sluAying m nuBsion 
intcrmcchatc, boaiding, and high bchouls for 
both sexes and in all countiies of 321,000, 
Boarding Sclioale — Tho missioniivy hoavd- 
mg school might almost bo clnsacd undei the 
name of Ingh school, but having chai actons Lies 
peculiar to itaclf, it fills a place of bucli gicat 
importance in the work of niisrsimmiy education 
among Eastern lacrs that it should receive 
Bpeciiu mention Tlie miHSioimiy boaiding 
school is piobably Ihe pooiest classified niul 
organized school which can be named. Under 
modern development it has become much better 
organized than a few years ago, but the basis 
of cl asaifi cation in tho boaiding school ia the 
pupil, and nob his studies or ago In most of 
these schools pupils aic gatheied from outlying 
disbuds and kept m tho school homo, which 
may well be compared to the old New England 
academy TIio emphasis, from tho missionary 
staiulpoiiih, is pliicod upon the Chris ti an char- 
acter of the home into which tho pupils are 
galhorecl, and not upon the courses of study 
or the scicnlirio character of tho ina true lion 
given. It is from these achoola both for boy a 
anil gills tliat tho misiionary secures teachcia 
for the lower bchools and the best native 
missionary workers Statistics wero given un- 
der the preceding subject. 

l^ormal Schools — The iioimal school ia one 


of the later develop iiients of the missionary 
educational syalcin It is only in recent yema 
that the missionaiics have been consciou.i of 
the necessity of having more scicniilically 
trained tcacheis, Even at tho present time, 
liowevei, the migslouavy normal schools nvc 
woofnllv deficient, Few indeed have come up 
to gracle, but it should be haid that an earnest 
cjKloavor ia now being iniidc to put noimal 
instruction upon a better basis In some 
countiies the missionaries of various denomina- 
tions aic uniting in the (levolopinciit of a noi- 
mal sclio()l that i,s worthy of the work to be 
done Mifasionaucs are socuiiiig foi them- 
selves special pcdngogical trmiiing, with n view 
to giving move attention to normal school edu- 
cation This advance hn* been lunclc under 
the stress of the need and the prcssnie of the 
goveriuucuta wlicic the achuola arc> India, 
for instance, is dcmniiding a beUcr giadc of 
teachers for the pnmaiy scliooifa that receive 
granta-in-aid from the goveinment The same 
ia true of Ceylon, and it will undoubtedly be 
true soon of Chum and of Tuikcy, 

It is stiangc that the noriiml scliool has not 
lind enihcr and more complete development 
It ifl expected that this phabe of missionary 
work will henccfoith develop inoic rapidly, and 
that the nufesionary schooU will be called upon 
much more than in the past to piovide tcnclicis 
for tlie governments, and that they will bo 
copied more as models for the dcvclonmciit of 
national institutions It is impossible to se- 
cure accuiatc statialics rcgai cling the number 
of pupils uiidci normal training in niibsion 
achoola, sinco in most eases instruction in this 
department ia given in collegiate and training 
aclicola to special classes, of winch separate 
lecords arc ucit kept, 

In probably a mnjoiity of the mission bonid- 
ing schools for giila, domestic economy is taught. 
This ia not the domestic economy of Occidental 
life, but of the life of the nupils among whom 
the school IS established and for whom it works 
Attempt is made to avoid tiaining the gnls 
into ways of living that will not bo in liaiinony 
with Ihcii life aftei giaduation. It was once 
thought ncccssftiy to introduce Western ways 
into Asiatic achoola and to teach these ways 
to tho pupils; blit iviser ccnmsclB are now pre- 
vailing. The gills in boaiding schools, as, for 
instance, hi India, arc taught to prcpaie tho 
foods of India ivith Indian apparatus, and to 
serve these foods in the bci»t possible way with 
tho equipment an Indian kitchen affords In 
moat of the boaiding schools each pupil la 
expected to have a share in the domestic 
economy of the institution, undci wise and coin- 
petent teachers, so that when she nomplelcs 
her course she will cany to her home the 
highest domestic skill to be found in tho countiy 

In some inatancca, where it la expected that 
pupils will be brought into contact in tlieir 
aftei life with people of the West, or where it 
is anticipated that Western customs will pre- 
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vail more or leas in tlicir Iiomea, Woatem 
phases of clomestic economy aie intioduccd 
into the school; as, for instance, m gjcnt cen- 
ters like Tokyo, Bombay, Jind Constnntiiioploi 
certain girls n-ic tnuglit the domestic economy 
of the West, which consists of the preparation 
of Weatcni food lu a Wcatcru way and tlic 
serving of those foods nt a table as it would 
bo served in Europe oi the United States* jIt 
the same time, the pupil w taught to sit at the 
table and to carry herself in a way that would 
be acceptable \\\ good society in the West 
This phnso of doincstic economy is not 
^vldciy extended, bn I ib la important, since nob 
a few of the gracluntes of the5C institutions, 
capecinlly the girls' collegoa, become wives of 
professional men who either thcnisclvcs go 
to America or to Europe with their >vivos or 
aio culled upon to entertain 'Wcstorii men of 
note in their homes In all such cases a knowl- 
edge of Western ousboms is of gtoni value 
Dub for the most part the domestic economy 
taught in the mission schools la that of the 
country wherein they are located 

Collegiate Instihilions — Tho missionary 
colleges WGic in many instances the first insli- 
butions of higher Icaining to be developed in 
the countries in wluch they exist to-day. This 
statement is true of Turkey, Persia, Bulgaria, 
India, Burma, Ceylon, Korea, and Afnoaj and, 
viewed from a Western standpoint, of China 
and Japan. They were the natural outgrowth 
of the village achaol, and have eowio into cxwt- 
eiice at the demand of the people for modem 
Weatern education, accompnmed by the need 
in imasionary work for thoroughly trained native 
leaders It is this requirement of the mis- 
slonniy work, togothov with the aspirations 
of those who Bought an education for its own 
sake and for what it would bring to them in 
the way of advancemciit, that hna made the 
missionavy college a aignificaut institution in 
the East to-clay, Ib must be remembered that 
many high schools, and even ordinary boarding 
schools under missionaiy direction, have been 
given bhe name "college" This weakness, 
on the part of certain imssionaiica, for a high- 
floundiiig name hns brought discredit, iu some 
countries, upon the missionary collcgo. At 
the same time it cannot be denied thab mis- 
sionary colleges Imve been, in most cases, the 
foiemoat institutions for higher Westein learn- 
ing ill the couatiica where they have been 
established; and in lands like Tmkey, Afuca, 
Iiulm, Ceylon, Dm in a. China, and Korea they 
stand without a rival. Tho development of 
missionary colleges within the last generation 
hca been rapid. In 1850 there waa hardly a 
misaioimry school that boro the name " collegG." 
The real collegiate movement began in tlm 
last quarter of tho last century The develop- 
ment of the callcgc is c^uLfco paiallel with the 
awakening of the Asiatic races, and may be 
regarded ag a part of that awakening. 

Tho CQucgcfl of study in tl\ci,e colleges aye 


on n par with the curilciila of the ordinal y 
colleges of the United States and Canada, and 
many of the dciiomi nil Lion al colleges of Groat 
Britain. Not so much emphasis is put upon 
the dead Inngimgea as upon the living, ami 
111 nil these iiisLitulions the native tongue of 
the mis.'^ionarj' in charge ii made tho piiucipnl 
foreign tongue, ns, foi instance, in the EicncJi 
lui.ssioniuy colleges, Froncli is llio piincipnl for- 
eign language; in the German collogea,GGimmi, 
and in the English colleges, Engli.sh 

These inatituLiQua have hccu most {Satisfac- 
torily patronised hy the people They arc 
more largely bolf-siipporting, because of the 
heavy tuition.^ the people lhem.selves pay, than 
are aimilai insUtuUom in Amciica niid Europe 
It has been currently lopoitcd that the Ameri- 
can colleges in Turkey, all of which have grown 
out of tYic missionary woik tbeie, have had 
naiiaiml influence in .shaping the new Turkish 
Empiic and in prepniing the iniiuls of the peo- 
ple for constitutional government. It would be 
impossible to ovci estimate the place which 
the luissionary collcgcjs to-day hold in the 
pi Oat national movemonts of the East and t]\c 
influence which they exert ovei the minds of 
the young men and young women coming 
forward rapidly to positions of leadership 
among these awakening nn Lions. These colleges 
liavc foimcd the model upon whicli private 
and national collegiate institutions have been 
created. 

More than 25,000 of the bi'ichLcat young 
men and women iii the Nearer and tho Farther 
East arc to-clay receiving a thoiough higher 
cdiication m the collegiate and tvauung iuBU- 
tutions which Protestant mission ai’ics have 
established^ and which dliectly or indirectly 
they sustain This means the gvaiiuntion of 
some 4000 young men and women each year 
to take posiUona of comnmndiiig influence 
among their own people. The Catholic mia- 
eionarics furnish no distinct statistics covering 
this grade of work. 

Medical Colleges. — The medical college la 
an outgrowth of the medical as well as of the 
general educational mii,sionaiy worlt. Even 
to the picaent time thcic have been nob a largo 
number of medical colleges esLabliabcd m 
mission fields, but a few of these arc of a high 
order and rajiidly developing, na, foi instance, 
the Medical College at Pekin, Chinn, in which 
six diifcicnt oi'gamzntioiis unite and which is 
already iccognizcd by tho mi pci ml ^overiunenb; 
also the Syrian Piotestmit Medical College 
at Beirut in uoiUiGin Syria, In China, in 
India, and m Turkey, ng well as many other 
of the Eastern countiicS; the fnat niodcru 
acientifiG inedieivl education piovidcd for young 
men liaa been given through the missionary 
medical college and by tho medical missionaiy 
in tho foim of personal instruction to natWo 
assiatanta. There aie some 1000 students in 
the clistmctly Protestant missionary medical 
colleges, besides medical miaaionary assist unta 
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riiicl luiiscs iiuiTi boring several thoiisaiids The 
Roman CntJiohca fuiniah no statistics 
Indiislnal >Sc/ioo^s — Industrial bclioolg are 
the, least syatematiy.od and the pooiest devel- 
oped of any of the educational institutiona 
connected with nnssioiiaiy work. They me 
probably the least aciciitirically conducted 
The first idea of the induatrial mission school 
glow out of a desiro to provide for needy pupils 
some means by which they might cam a part, 
nt least, of their own support, while securing 
an education. For that purpose induatnca 
weic introduced with the mam object of fur- 
nishing food nnd clothing for the students 
practicing them This waa followed by the 
idea of teaching pupils some trade by which 
they might earn tncir iivchhood aflei they 
had finished their education. The necessity for 
this vocational tiaining giew out of the per- 
accution which the Christian student often 
received and which handicapped him in in- 
dustrial competition This part of missionary 
WQik has not, on the whole, proved a success. 
Mission aiioa have not shown themacivea ca- 
pable of teaching trades to Asiatic young men 
by wluch they may earn a livelihood after 
going out into tlic world. Instances aie com- 
paratively few whore students graduating from 
ail industrial school have BuCGcasfully puiaued 
the trade studied in the school. 

At the present time industrial work is taking 
a aoincwliat modified form, and will probably 
be widely developed along this hne^ namely, 
to teach the pupil to use the tools of Ins country 
and produce tliat which the pcoplo themselves 
TcqmTB, imd io do it at n -pneo that wilt xnako 
it possible for him to live thoicby Alto- 
gether too many of the industiial schools have 
taught the pupils to procluco goods winch could 
nob be sold except in a foreign market and 
through the missionary agency. One thing 
liaa been accoinpliahcd by all these foima of 
induatiial work; namely, the pupils have been 
taught the dignity of labor, and their minds 
have been dispossessed of the /also impression 
so prevalent in the East that a scholar must 
not do manual labor The results in this 
direction have been moat bcnciicial 

Thero ia an independent line of induatrial 
work for women which needs to_ be mentioned 
This consjata laigely of lace making and ncedle- 
woik, and Ima been, in large part, foi the pur- 
pose of furnishing them a incana of livelihood. 
The lesiilLa have been moat aatiafactoiy in 
that widows and others who without this 
would be bcggaia upon tho street or aoinclhlng 
worse, have become aclf-respccting and inde- 
pendent, earning theii living by tho skill and 
labor of tlieii hands Industrial work of this 
kind on a large scale hna been cariicd on, as, 
for ins banco, by Miss Shattuck at Oorfa, where 
thouaanda of widows and orphans were pro- 
vided an opportunity to earn their living when 
Turkish maagacrca had cut off their eveiy 
source of Buppoit 


The Roman Catholic missionaries do not 
piibliah repoita of their induatrial operations, 
although they are not behind the PiotcsLnnt 
Bocictica in Voaching the tligniiy of labor and 
self-help nnd in iiiatructing tlicir pupilfl in 
vaiioua handle rafts. In Anica the demand 
foi a fiillci dcveloiiment of this line of instiuc- 
tion IS on the increase. 

Technical Schools — The missionaiy techni- 
cal school has not been widely developed, 
although at the present time the call is growing 
louder for the ciilaigcmcnt of tins phase of 
collegiate education The reason for slow 
development has been, without doubt, the 
great cost of the tcclinicnl achool ns compared 
with tho ordinary college. The colleges 
bhemsclvca have been pooily equipped, and 
the most of them arc ineagerly supplied with 
apparatus and with a piopci teaching force. 
The demand foi such technical schcols in India, 
China, and Turkey is now insistent It is 
probafclc that in China, aa in Japan, the govern- 
ment will soon provide toi this line of education. 
Few missionaiy societies will feel able to make 
the necessary outlay of money foi the cfliab- 
hshment of adequately equipped plants for 
full technical education 

Theological SclwoU, — The theological achool 
hns been a natural outgrowth of inisaionary 
work, and has for its object the braining of 
Christian leaders for the newly organized 
churches and for general evangelistic work 
in the field, The purpose of tho theological 
school ia to tiain up natives of the country 
who will themselves bear the burden of tho 
wViieb nt hist boie, ivTid 

to lead tho native chuicji into indepcndenco 
and self-support These schools have been 
in many instances rude, and tho development 
has not kept pace with the development of tho 
missionaiy colleges and othei educational in- 
atitiitiona. About 12,000 Pioteatant young 
men in mission countries arc now pui suing 
courses of instruction in prcpaiation for tho 
paatoiate of native churches and for geiiernl 
religious Icaclorship Again we are provided 
with no statistics for Roman Catholic miBsions. 

Agriculiural Inslilutiom, — In many differ- 
ent flectiona of the miaaion field, inissioimrica 
have done not a little to improve the agricul- 
tuial conditions of the country by securing 
land and training young men connected with 
their schools in aciendrui methods of tilling 
the soil and raising crops. This phage of mis- 
sionaiy work Uaa never icccivcd much atten- 
tion, although not a little Ima been done by the 
missionaries in many countries in intioduc- 
ing, through this line of odu cation, bcttei im- 
plements of agriculture nnd more scion lifio 
methods of faiming as well ns new seeds and 
vegetables fiom the West. There is at tho 
present time much call in many mission coun- 
tries foi the cstabliahmenb of agiicultural 
schools. Plana are already being developed 
to have an afirioultural department connected 
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wUli flome of tho existing inisaionary colleges 
TJiia work is cflgcrly desiicd by bbe jicoplc ami, 
if properly guitlcd, would be of iiifiiiitc value in 
raising the productive power of land as well ns m 
iiicrenaing tho qunlitj'^ of ngiiciiltnrAl pioducta 

f^chooU Jot the Blind — Tlic cnily loss of 
sight 18 probably one of the greoteat uHlictiona 
of tlio Enst, but until Chris linn woik begun 
little or nothing was done for tho blind. The 
nii33ionnric3 have opened schools for the blind 
ill many of tho great mission ccnLoia They 
bavft BH&wred the pmvtiwg of booV-a (or the blind 
in tho languages of tho country, and havo 
opened schools ni which blind children are 
taught nob only to lead, but to become solf- 
siippoi’Ling thiough tho pi ac Lice of some hnndi- 
GiaCfc suited to fcUoir couditLon Tlieae schoola 
have made profound impicssion upon the people 
of the country, and me changing their attitude 
toward the helpless blind in a way that was 
nob contemplated. 

SomctJiing ol the same line of work has been 
opened in many places for the deaf and dumb, 
and with aimilai results TJiig work as yet 
is not very cxlenaWc, bub it hna led, na m Japan, 
to calling the attention of the government to 
the ncccsnby of doing something for this class 
of then cUizcna. 

In Protestant schools for the blind and for 
the deaf and dumb tbeie aic B44 ehildrcn under 
flpecml ins true tion, The llomaU Catholic fig- 
ures make no I’cpoib of tJicso departinontg 
of training. This is one of the new lines of 
mission work, and pi ob ably ns icsourcca jn- 
creaSG it will lie rapidly developed. 

Orphanages — There nie few inisaionary 
aoGictica that have not at one time oi another 
in Iheir hiabory opened schools for orphans, 
which have been piactically orphanngea pure 
and simple, but with provision foi the intellec- 
tual aa well as physical and iiidiistiial tiaining 
of the chddicn brought into them. The Ro- 
man Cathobca have done move in this dncctitni 
than have the Protestants As a geiioial 
thing the Protc.gtant mission aiy societies 
have not regarded this ns a pcinianent part of 
their work; but in countries which hnve 
Buffered severe acomgea of plague, famine, or 
innasacrc, it has been impossible for the mia- 
sionaiica to remain in the country and not 
open refuges for the reception of the gicat 
numbers of orphan children left absolutely 
without protection 

It was under .such an impulse as this that the 
Protestant erplmimges, foi the moat part, 
were opened It wus iieceaanry to coiitinno 
the woik at least until that generation of or- 
])hana had received then training niul had been 
placed in positions whcic they could become 
aeU-rcape cling, scir-siipporting members of 
society. Tl\c massacres at different times in 
Bulgaria and Turkey and the plagues and 
f ami lies that have afflicted India in tho not 
remote past havo led to a laige and necessary 
development of this line of work. 


Among Protestant sociotica funds for the 
Bupporb of these orphan schools have been 
provided largely by special gifts foi that pur- 
pose, and have not coino directly from the 
ticogurics of the missionary societiea 

Tlie Roman Catholic mission ariea put 
greater cinphnsiB upon orphan institutions than 
do the Protoatanta Among the Protcatnnla, 
in large part, oipliaii children arc cared for in 
the boaiding schools, and not in sepurate mali- 
tutiona Tlicic are, howcvoi, separate or- 
pliawagea, CBpccxally in IiuU^. tiiid Tiukey, m 
which the latest reports show Uicic arc 20,206 
children In the orphanages uiidei the Roman 
Catholic missionaries in the various countries 
of tho world Ihcro arc 89,699 chiklien. 

Japan, — When PioLcatant mi'^aiouaiiGS 
entered Japan about 1860, they found a con- 
siderable degree of education in the coiiiiti 3 ’, 
but not of the Wcaboin type. As niissionarici 
could lesido outside of treaty porta only when 
employed by Japanese, it became ncccsaaiy 
for those who wished to lake up blieir rcaidonco 
in the intcrioi to be connected with sonic 
Japanese inatibnUon, in whose employment 
they were icgistered in the govciiirncnt records 
At the same time, the desire of the Japanese 
for Western learning was inoi casing, and many 
Europeans and Ameiicans were callotl to Japan 
to teach in lUe guvciumcnt Bcheols. The 
mission schools wcie eagerly sought by the 
young men and young women of Japan as 
alToidiiig unusual opportunity to study Eng- 
lish, constitutional government, history of 
Weatern nations, and, what may seem rathci 
strange, the fundamentals of ClirisLianity 
III some of the earlier schools, as, for instance, 
those under the direction of the lamoiig Guido 
Verbeck, the two subjects which were most 
eagerly sought by tho Japanese pupils, all of 
whom came from familica connected with the 
^aHiurni, or titled classes, were constitutional 
government and Chrialianity. A large num- 
ber of the men who became foicmost in the 
reoiganizatioii of Japan and the development 
of const] tiitioiml government were pupils in 
those early mibhioii schools, 

MiftSion schools have a venutation for mam- 
laming a staiulard of English and of inuaio 
whicli it is impossible for the govoiiiment 
schools to surpass They also aie said to have 
developed a stiength of clmincter in their 
students noticeably lacking in goveinment 
schools These mission schools exercise great 
care in the selection of teachers, basing school 
government upon Christian piinciplea. The 
liiatoric foundations of Chiislianity are taught 
to all the pupils, although in none of them aie 
there religious tests for admiasion or graduation. 

The grade of school in which mission ariea 
chiefly woik ia tho Cku Gafcfco, or midcUc school 
for young men, and the Jiolo Jo Gahko^ or 
middle and high school for young women. In 
the empire there are twelve such mission schools 
for young men and foity-five for young women 
2GQ 
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These are qU beyonrl tbe cxpcnmoTital stage, 

110 new schools having been opened in recent 
yenia 

The total number of young men who have 
received more or loss insfcriielion in the Protes- 
tant mission schools in Japan la about 25,000 
From three to foui thousand of those aic 
ginduates of the schools, cithci of the middle 
or liighei course, or of both Of those who 
have received or are receiving instruction, about 
3 per cent arem the Christian ministry or some 
other form of special Christian woik, 12 per 
cent arc tcacheis in eithci inis&ion or govcin- 
incnb schools; 6 pei cent aic officials undci the 
goveinmcnt, 28 per cent aie in some form of 
biisiiieas, 1 per cent in military service, and 
2 per cent in various ofchci cafi'mga, while 7 per 
cent have died, 35 per cent arc still in schools, 
and the icst arc unropoitcd 

Tliero are certain professions m which al- 
1110.1 1 no giacluatca of miBSion schools arc 
found, namely, the inilitaiy, mcdicnlj and legal. 
About 700 of the gracluatea of misssioii sclioola 
arc engaged in farming, nmniifnctiuing, com- 
merce, and in various arts and professions 
Nob a few are managers of hanks and presi- 
dents of commercial companies. There arc 
117 giadufttes of mission schools who arc active 

111 official and political life, and among these 
a considcrablo proportion have nacn to promi- 
nence, They hold positions in city and Ken 
oflicea, postal and cubtoms service, they aie 
mcmbcia of the Upper and Lowei Houses of 
Parliament, mayois of laigc cities, and diplo- 
mats It 13 ^ however, in the icalm of ideas 
rather tlian in buBinoas or official life that the 
foimcr pupils of mission schools have espe- 
cially distiiiguiahed thcmselvcfl Here they have 
exerted their widest influence ovm social and 
national progress in Japan It has been said 
that the sign " Impoitcis of new ideas might 
appropriately bo hung over the entrance of 
every mission school in the empire The 
graduates of these schools arc prominent in 
teaching positions, even in the highest national 
schools. 

It is stated on good authoiity that the stu- 
dents m mission schools oiiginatcd magazine 
literature in Japan They also hold promi- 
nent positions in jouumlism, many later gradu- 
ates choosing that as a profession The follow- 
ing la only a partial hat of promiiiciit Japanese 
join rials which have gracluatea of mission 
schools either na oditors-in-chicf or as proiiii- 
nent members of the cditoiial atalT The 
Mainkhi Shimbun, The Shimbiin, 

The IIocIh Skuiibnn, The Oscka^Asahi Shimbun, 
The Nagoya Fuso Kagoshima Nichi 

Nichi Shmbuji, The Chinzei NlppOf The Tokyo 
Asahi Shimburit The Yo)oin ChohOf TAc 
Kakokii Shimpn, The Sendai Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun, The Jitaugyo no iViVioa, The Eibun 
Shinshif The Boken Sekai, The Bunko, ^ The 
W aseda Daigaku Shippaii Bn, The Chuo Kown, 
The Taiyo, The Jinsen Chosen Shivipu, The 


Moji Shimpo In the field ol authorahip, 
atudents from these schools present an equally 
interebtiiig record Eminent nalional poelb, 
histoiiana, lecturers, niul authors on topics 
connected with cducaLiou nnd sociology, ns 
well as novelists, have come from those schools, 
and then wiitinga have everted and are exeit- 
ing a strong influence on the tliought of Iho 
empire In fact, llicse have led the way in 
ui eating a new lit(‘i’aturc foi Japan, a literature 
that IS inpidly familial i zing the whole nation 
with the beat ulcals of the West U uatoaUy 
follows that the Chiistinii press of Japan is 
under the direction and control of fonner 
pupils in these schools. All of the cditors-in- 
chief of the Christian papcis aie of this class, 
and most of the asbislant editors nnd contrlhu- 
toia have received the same tiaining The 
leaders in the Y. M C A. movement m Japan 
are from the same class, The Dos]iisha, a 
Chris tinn university cslnblishcd in Kyoto by 
Dr Ncesiina, lias a national icputalion, and its 
graduates arc sought foi impoitaiit positions 
because of the recoicl they have made foi moral 
strength, stability of cliAractei, and iiitegilty 
of purpose 

In the education of girls in Japan, the mis- 
aion schools have taken the lead, and have 
been of great influence in stimulating the govoni- 
inciit to make better piovisioii for female 
education It is impossible to follow the com sc 
of the giaduatob of mission schools for girls 
in the same way that we can follow the gradu- 
ates from the schools for boys and young men. 
Most of these graduates are soon found in 
Jiomes of their own H is impoisiblo to trace 
the influence of those homes, presided over by 
a Cliristinii woman or one who has been trained 
m Chiistian schools, in shaping a new order of 
society m Jaiiaii The number of imssion 
schools for girls is reported ns forty-five, with 
mnoty-thiec mixed schools, including fifty- 
four kindcigaitens Thcic arc twenty-two 
theological schools m the empire, conducted 
by missions, fourteen schools for training 
women foi bpecinl foi ms of Christian woik, and 
five kiiulcrgarton training schools foi the 
cducalioii of kiiiclcigArlneis The Itomnn 
Catholics have about rigliLy echools of all 
grades, attended by about 8000 pupils, but 
no data arc given legniding the ginde of these 
achoola or the walks of life into which these 
btudents enter after graduation 

China. — As a nation China has been more 
favoiablc to higher education than any other 
gieat country of the world For the last five 
huiidicd years, indeed, officinl positions have 
been more complotely based upon a civil service 
examination than in niiy other country This 
imtional education, however, con tamed nothing 
that IS regal ded m Europe and Ameiica as 
part of the cUiTiciihim of any cdiicationnl 
system. While the national education gave 
a certain measure of mental disei]ilme, it did 
nob inf 01 m the student regal ding the outside 
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world, not wua any thing lu tlio line of acionce Turkey, — Tlieic is probably no country ii> 

01 mathematieg incladccl. The bnsia of Uie wMch iniSM on schools have figured more pro ini- 
old educational syatem of China was the Con- ncntly in the develop mont of the intellectual 
rucian claaaica and Chinese luatory. (See and socinl life of the people than in the Turkish 

Ciimv, Education in) empire, The work of nussiouary cduenlion 

Protestant uusaiouaiy woilr began iii China was begun lu Tuihoy in 1820, and has been 
m 1807, and for a century endcavoi has been confciinioiis to the picsonb Lime Until very 
made to exhibit to the Chincflc the value of leccnt ycnia the inifisionary schools were the 

“ Western learning," ns this system of cduca- only onoi hnacd upon scion tific methods oI 

tron was quickly uaiuod by the Chincso them- instruction The pupila iii these BchoolSj 

aclvcs. Acccptnnce was slow Poihapa one wbieh quite gcnoi'nlly covei the empire north 
of the most fni-reachiiig icaulta 1ms been the of Arnbiii, have come largely fjoin LIio Syrian, 
turning of the niinda of Chinese youth toward Gieeli, and Aiiiicnmn communitiea, allhough 
the Wes born world, which has resulted in scud- there have heeu in them all some pupils of 
ing to America and Europe a considerable other nationaliticjs. Owing to iJic alcilnesa 
number of young men for educational purposes, of the Aimcnian and Greek minds and the 
Not long since, the Chinese Stiidonts' Aafjocia- roadincaa with which they have souglit educa- 
tion, made up of sDvcral hundred Chinese ti on. the luissi on schools in Turkey have dcvel- 
youtlia studying in Ameiiecui universities and oped into colleges more rapidly than in any 
colleges, leported that over SO per cent of Ihoir other country, and, in the absence of govern- 
nuinber came fiom mission schools in Chinn. ment institutions to aupply the need of liigher 
Missionary education has received a great cducnii on, these 1111 . 1.41011 colleges have occupied 
impulse since IDOO, following the leorgnm/a- a place in the empiie which such institutions 
tiem immediately aftci the Boxer Movement, liavc assumed in few if any othci couiUnea, 

The lovival of Western Icaming in China la ^ To-day the mission colleges in Turkey, and 
coiiioidoiit with the inaugunitioii of the new insUtutions winch have gi own out of missionary 
Older and bho (icvelopmciit of the idea of con- woikand aresiihatantially apait of it, aieafford- 
BUtuUcnal gDveriimcut. Mission gchools which ing the luglicst and most thoiough acientihe ti ain- 
wcic long tabooed by the masses of the people mg available for young men and young women, 
bhoii became popularj the government system As illustiationa we mention Robert College (i/ r) 
ol education was cliaiiged by impel ial order, on the Boajioriia, which, although novel undci 
and Wcabern learning was made the baas of mission aiy control, has always had a inisaion- 
tliG offlcud education of the ChinesQ empire* ary for its president, and has been caiiductcd 
No longer does tho old system prevail j and the along preciacly the game lines as missionary 
new governmeab ia endcavoiing to build up its institutions, the Synnii Protestant College 
own educational ayebem on the model laid at lieimt, which began as a missionary achool, 
down by the missiouarica and brought hack but lias since become independent under d. 
to China by kho Chineac atiidonta who have separate boai‘d of trustees; and the American 
taken (logieeg in European and American College for Girls at Constantinople, once mis- 
universibies sionaiy, but now indcpcadont. 

It ia nnpoasible here to Lraco thohiatoiy and Collegiate education for women has reached 
develop ment of the Protestant educational a high stage of development in Turkey* The 
propaganda, and we can give onb^ a summary Greek and Annenmii races have been icspon- 
of the woilc of seven ty-three iiiissioimiy socicbicg aivc to the coll for the Ingher intellectual training 
in China There arc eighteen iniHsionary uni- of their women; and in response to this end 
YcvsiUca Mid colleges in the country, with n. three colleges have developed, the Central 
total ftUeiidancc of 019 atiidontg in the col- Tuikey College for Women at Maiash, tbo 
legmte departments. Those inatitutiona arc Intel national Woman’s Collcgo nt Sinyriin, 
pretty well scattered throughout the empnc, and the college alicady refened to at Con- 
wibh locations gcncially at great political and stantinoplc Euphrates College at Hnipoot 
influential centers, as, foi iiiatancc, two m in EasLcru Turkey luia two departments, one 
Pekin, two 111 Foochow, two in Canton, and for women and one for men Tiie girls' high 
othoia in Nanking, Hankow, Wuchang, etc and boarding schools at Maisovan, Aintab, and 
III thoological, normal, and training sclioolg Beirut have 1 cached a gtage of development 
there arc 2541 sludeuts, in the boarding and which carries their pupils into the collegiate 
high schools, 20,866; and in the elementary grade, although ns yet these institutions do 
and village schools, 54,904, making a total not hear the college nnmo 

111 all the Pro teat nut nn.^sioii inatitutions in Tbo influ mice of these colleges upon Tuikey 
China of about B0,ft00 Clnneac ululdvcn and cannot bo monsin cd by the rolls of their pnpila 
youth. To tlieac should be added 122,000 A great tiumber of national schools have sp mug 

jnipils ill Rornaii Catholic scliools, the most up among the Greeks, Armenians, and Syiians, 

of whom arc in middle or piiiiiary grades, with na well us other nationalities, which employ 

one isnth of the entire luimber in orphanago teachers who wore trained 111 mission schools 

achoob; making a grand total of 202,000 In this way modern missionary cdwcation has 
Chi acao youth in mission schools in the country penetrated into the remote sections of the 
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Turkish cmpii'c has prepared the people 
nob only for conatifcutional govei rmeiit, bub 
for the adoption of a general system of educa- 
tion which the new ifigimc iii Tmlcey is now 
endeavoring to establish Many of the native 
tcacheia engaged in these collegiate institutioiiB 
in Till key have received special trnining m 
Euiopean and Ain oi lean institutions, A innior- 
iby of the American colleges iii Turkey are 
incorporated under the laws of Mnssnehuaetta 
or New York, and aic partially endowed 

In these institutions to-day thoie are about 
6000 young men and young women, natives 
of Turkey, taking a geneial course of iiistiuc- 
tion This number includes the pupils in the 
preparatory depnrbmeiits, but does not include 
pupils of high school giadc m institutions out- 
side The boarding and high schools, ivitli the 
elementary and village schools in the empire, 
have over 40,000 acholara, making a total, with 
the normal and inclua trial institutions, of more 
than 48,000 pupils leceiving their tiaimng 
in Pi otestant missionary schools The Roman 
Catholics havo extensive educational plants, 
in which aome G8,000 pupils are icceiviiig iii- 
stniction under Chiistian braining, making 
a total of iieaily 120,000 children of Tuikey 
receiving their education in mission schools 

One of the Moslem Icadcia in the inaugurn- 
tioii of bhe new constitutional government in 
Turkey stated that they would never have 
dared to undertake suolx a bald atop, liad they 
not relied upon the iiiniionce of the missionary 
educational work which has been earned on 
m Turkey for two genciationa to auatain them 
mid to mako conatituhonal government poa- 
siblc. 

India — Beginning with Zicgcnhalg, Pliit- 
schen, SchuUzc, and Schwaitz in the eiglitecnth 
century, rnissionariea inaugurated an educa- 
tional program which has since played an 
impoitant part in the development of the in- 
tellectual life of modern India. In 1728 the 
Christian Knowledge Society began work in 
the Madias Presidency, and from that day to 
the present, Christian missionaries have been 
engaged in a multitude of forms of educational 
work The first decided attempt at female 
education was undertaken in ISOO The gov- 
ernment system of education was based upon 
Sanskrit, Aiabic, and Peisian, while the mia- 
sionaries made use of the common vernacular 
and placed emphasis upon religious instruction 
Dr, Alexander Duff, an early iniasionary, made 
a remarkable lecord ns an educator (See 
India,, Educa-TION in) Of {oity-eigUt young 
men, who were under ins tuition, nine became 
miiiistcis, ten catechists, seventeen professors 
and lugh-grade teachers, eight high-rnnk govern- 
ment officials, and four physicians and surgeons, 
lie was especially influential in shaping the 
educational policy of the Indian governmentj 
which IS now of almost universal application 
in India Burma, and Ceylon 

In India and Ceylon the government method 


of carrying on its own educational work is 
largely through a subsidy to those mission 
schools that come up to tlic government stand- 
ards^ and meet the icquivcmcntb In Ceylon, 
for instance, the suppoit of the missionary 
primary and village schools comes almost 
wholly from the government grant, and in a 
large number of the aeUoola in India by fai 
the giPatci proportion of the funds for main- 
tenance IS supplied by the government The 
schools thus aided aio under the regular in- 
spection of government officials, and the grant 
is baaed upon the nunibei of pupils in the 
schools that reach a fixed standard These 
grants arc also given in still more liberal form 
to iuduBtdal iustitutiona. 

In the Protestant missionary sehool system 
ill India thcic are tlnrty-scvcn collegiate insti- 
tutions well scattered over the cmpiic and 
directly connected with the Indian univeisity 
system. In these colleges, nearly all of which 
aie for young men, there aie about 5000 matric- 
ulated students, In the HI theological and 
normal schaola there are 77,400 Btudenta In 
^ihe iiiclua trial training institutions and flclioola 
theic arc 9000 pupils, although there arc many 
pupils in other institutions who aie receiving 
regular industrial iiiatruclion. In the ele- 
mental y and village schools of the country 
there are 302,000, with about 1000 in the mis- 
sionary hindeigartens. This makes a total 
in. the PiQtcataut miaaionary sclwola of all 
grades and classes in India, and representing 
eighty-fiv 0 missionary aocictica, of about 
468,000 childien 

The ialand of Ceylon, although Tiot dcnaely 
populated, fiirnishca a good illustration of the 
influence of miBsionary educational endeavor. 
Wliilo in the entire island lliorc is a population 
of only about 3,988,000, in the Pi'otcaLant 
missionary schools on the ialandj consisting 
of three university and collegiate inalitutiona, 
seven theological and normal training schools, 
for tv-four boarding and high schools, six indus- 
trial institutions, and 871 schools of elementary 
village giadc, there is a total attendance of 
63,000, 

The Roman Catholic figures for India and 
Ceylon report a school nllcndance of 226,000, 
making a total of pupils in these two couiitiies 
111 Protestant and Roman Catholic mission 
Bcliools of 819,000 who are receiving tlieir 
instiuction in miaaionnry insUtiitioiis 

Africa — Africa, unlike other countries that 
aic named in this list, la not a united or com- 
pact GinpitG, It represents no single govern- 
ment, and has no native ndministiation at any 
point which is now developing education Un- 
der the British flag the government is beginning 
to render some assistance to primary, interme- 
diate, and normal education for native popula- 
tions, but this affects only a limited area. 
Very little is done by the French and German 
govcruTDCuts, and perhaps less by the Portu- 
guese in this direction There is no country 
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here nn-TTied that is so dupcBclcnt at the prcsDiifc 
time upon the educational work developed and 
carried on l)y iniasbimucs aa tho conliiicnt of 
Afnen, There ia, morcovei, little hope that 
in the near futiirG any form of native povern- 
niGnt or of tho foreign governments holding 
control in Africa will take advance slepa in 
this direction, This hcing the case, the mia- 
Bionnry educalionol woik haa the greater sig- 
niftcauce 

It should bo stated also that in misbionary 
edncatioii in Africa there ia an increaaiiiB con- 
aciousneaa that tJio system that will be most 
valuabb in tho future must be mine or Icaa 
connected with somc^ form of industrial train- 
ing While tho Alrican learns to read and 
write, ho, by this method of trnining, is also 
learning new processes of agriculture, how to 
make brick and tilcs foi his home, how to con- 
struct Ilia homo according to improved modern 
methods, liow to make lus own agricultural 
iinplemonta and tools and furniture, and to do 
many other things which belong to a moio 
civilized society TJieso processes of educa- 
tion arc going on at the mission cciiLers iit 
dilTeroiit parts of the great African continent. 

As nughb be expected, higher education lu tho 
line of collegiate woik has been but little devel- 
oped up to the present time among the natives 
of Africa, There are few insLitutions which 
should bear the name of college or university, 
and the number of stiulcnta in these to-day 
nggi'cgntea less than two bundled. In theo- 
logical and normal instilutioiia Umtaic training 
preachers and teachers for the lower schools, 
statistics show that tViprc aie over 2500 Afri- 
can youth receiving tiaining In the inisaioii 
lioarding and lugh schools tho tiuinher oC pupila 
passes the 20,000 mark. It is, however, in 
the elementary schools that tho largest lumibcr 
of African youth are found Protestant mis- 
Bvon institntiona of elCTncntary grade n\ Afnca, 
oxcliisivo of the work earned on in Egypt, 
number over 405,000 pupils Taking nil of 
the Protestant mis'jion institutions together, 
cvclusivc of Egypt, bhcic aie now under mis- 
sionaiy instruction lU Africa, in schools of nil 
grades, a little moio than 432,000 youth and 
children. This is probably Inigcly in excess 
of the number of native youth in all of the other 
modern and equipped schools in the on Lire 
continent The lloman Catholics have m 
schools under the direction of Lheir misiuoii- 
arios in all Afnca, also exclusive of Egypt, n 
school population of ovci 40Q,0Q0 The figures 
which they furnish arc not capable of qs care- 
ful auftlysis and clabsifi cation ns t^io fis'wea 
provided by the PiotesLant societies This 
makes a total imssionary school attend nnce 
of native African pupils of 832,000, 

Statistics — The following stalistica will 
show the present strength ns well ng the growth 
of Protestant mission ary cducatioiial woik 
during tho Inst decade, though those figuies arc 
changing rapidly: — 


PROTEvSTjVNT 

Aaibiiic^an MiaaiONAUY Fiocibtieih 



dciIQOLB 

Punui 

lOOO 

0,2&2 

2-10,203 

1005 , . 

8,008 

303,836 

1000 

0,010 

437,138 

1010 .... 

10,0,32 

615,108 
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Senotj! B 

Votils 

1000 . , ^ . 

0,100 

437,874 

1006 - . 

1 11,447 

1 10,6-10 

02B,4O7 

lOOD 

004,075 

1010 . , . 

11.170 

002,723 
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SenaoLA 

Pdpilb 

1000 . 

2.022 

07,687 

1006 

2,400 

120^^17 

IDOD 

3,373 

150,021 

1010 

3,130 

169,547 


CoirrrNRNTAL AND Othbr SociETifa 



Senoow 

rDrJi.a 

1910 . . 

6,274 

224Attl 


Tho totals of schools and pupils, together 
with the summary of tho schools of Christen- 
dom, arc ns follows, with tlioir growth foi tlie 
last decade — 



ScDoota 

Fdpila 

1000 

20,100 

1.036,724 

1006 1 

27,836 

1,240,127 

1000 

29.190 

1,413,005 

1010 . 

30,216 

1,602,039' 


^ About QiiQ fourth of tUcao arc feitla 


Figures showing the growth of the Roman 
Catholic missionary educational work me not 
available, but the following statistics of the 
pupils recently reported show the number of 
students undci llommi Catholic inalrviGUon 
under three classifications . — 

ROMAN CATHOLIC 


Id Lower SnhootH. incUidlnir Primary . MO, 074 

Id Miciclla Schools (approaching tho Doatc)- 
inK and lligli GiudD in PTuicalnnt BUtlH- 
bes) , , • • , • . SQ, 90 D 

Id Orphnnagea * , fiO,Q9P 

Total 007,073 
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Tlieir figurca do not indicuto tho pioportion 
of girla among the pupils under inatnictioii, 

Grand total of pupda m wiiaaionary achoola 
in all miaaioii countries: — 

Protestant 1,652,039 

flomati Catholio 007,072 

Total 2,640,111 

Cost of Missionary Schools, — It is dilTiculfc 
to state accurately the amount which misaion 
hoards nud societies of Cluistciidam at tho 
pi'oaont timo are using annually for tlic support 
and development of educational work in their 
various mission fields Including the support 
of those who are engaged in whole or in part 
in educational entei prises, together with tho 
aubaidica given to schools of various grades 
and character, it la probably not an exaggera- 
tion to say that at least $6,000,000 a year go 
directly or indiiccfcly into the various Protes- 
tant miBsioiuiry educational entcrpriBcs, lu 
Africa and the Nearer and Faithcr East. A 
large part of the cost of thia educational work 
18 earned by the natives themselves It can 
bo said without exaggeration that the educa- 
tional institutions that arc called missionary 
around the world arc carried on at an annual 
cost of not less than 312,Q00,0D0 It should 
also be stated that not a few institutions, all of 
which are here classified as missionary cither m 
origin ov in Bhavaater and spirit, have oi ganiacd 
themselves under separate boaida of trustees, 
with charters from diflercnt states. This has 
been done ill a laige number of instances for 
the purpose of aocuring more funds for their 
suppoib. Many^ of these stand to-day as 
distinotlvcly mission aiy, and all aro classified 
as Cluistlan and aie supplementing misaionary 
woik 

Codperatlon — During bjic last decade there 
haa boon a marked movement among the 
miasion boards of various denominations to 
combine their efforts along higher educational 
lines in muon collegiate and theological insti- 
tutions, and all in the interests of economy 
and greater cIRciency This movement la 
progressing rapidly, and union Christian mia- 
sionaiy institutions arc constantly increasing 
in numbers, sbi'ciipth, power, and influence 
Lliroiigli the combined aii])porb and coopeiation 
of two or more missionary oiganizationa 
Good illustrations of this aic the North China 
Union Colleges at Pekin, in winch three or 
more nusaionaiy societicB unite (these includn 
a college for young men, a college for 3 'oung 
women, a theological scminiuy foi young men. 
a men's medical college, and a women's medical 
college); the Union College at Nanking, in 
which thicc missionary societies unite, the 
Union Educational Moveincnt in Cheng tiihsicii 
in China, in which more than hah n dozen 
niiaaionary societies join, the Union Theo- 
logical College 111 Bangalore in southern India, 
pai’tieipafced in by aeveial different communions. 

Another marked step is now contemplated. 


which may not bo classed as strictly mission- 
ary, but which probably null cates another slop 
m the development of missionary education 
The universities of Oxfoid and Cmnbridgo 
111 England and one or two universities in 
Scotland arc uniting with several instiiutiona 
in America, including Harvnid Umvcrsity, 
McGiU Univeiaifcy in Montreal, and the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, in dev eloping a Christian 
university in Wuchang, Cliifia. It is expected 
that this univcraity will be closely affilialed 
with the missionary colleges already established 
at that center, and that other missionary or gam- 
zationa will join m the plan. 

Other institutions also are maturing along a 
Boiiiewhat similar line in otlier parts of Cliinn, 
aa, for instance, tho Yale Educational hlission 
in Chimg Sim and the Harvard Medical Mis- 
flion ill Nanking Tlieao iiidicnlc anollicr step 
ill tho development of educational work of 
misaionaries and luatifcuUona which aie iu 
sympathy and cloao cooperation with tlie orig- 
iiifll missionary enterpnses. 

The Place of Christian Colleges In the Edu- 
cational Systems of Christendom, — It is a 
Bignifioanb fact of history that the leading 
cclucaiional institutions of Cliiistcndom had 
their oiigui in schools which weic started by 
tho Church and for the primary purpose of 
atrcngtheiiing nnd pcrpebiiatiiig the Gliurdi. 
Out of tlicsB church inetitu lions have grown 
the great univcrsitica of England and America, 
The state iimvcrsibicfl followed long after, and 
received their inspiration nnd impulse fiom 
these chiiroli institutions. The educational 
awakening upon the coiiLiiient of Europe in 
tho seventh and at the beginning of the eighth 
Gontuiy is traceable to the influcnco of the 
Irish-Scotch missionaries, who, wherever they 
located, founded centcis of learning, linBhdnU 
m T/ic Umrcradics o/ Einepe cloclftTcs thnt 
" so much of the culture of the old Homan 
woild as survived into medioval Europe 
suivivcd by viituc of its association with 
Christianity" "It was only among church- 
men that nn educational ideal maintained 
itself at nil " 

Dr James S, Dennis says: " Tlie pioneers of llio 
educational icvivnl of nations oiitiide ClirisLen- 
clom have been the misaionary tcachcia who 
have always striven to have this mental 
awakening identified with Christian enlighten- 
ment. In this Uiey have succeeded to an 
extent that la not surpassed in the educa- 
tional provisions of the most favoied com- 
munities of Chris teiulom." 

Rensomng nob only from this analogy, but 
from modern movements wliich aic distinctly 
traceable at the present lime in many of the 
lending Asiatic counfciies, IJiore is reason for 
nssumlng that mission schools started in the 
great East and m Africa by the Church nrc 
nlready becoming the nucleus and found alioii 
foi atlll greatev and more advanced educational 
flyatcnis. Again the Church ia proving itself 
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the pioncei' of tho intclleetual development of 
races and nnlions J- L B. 

Referencaa; — 

Arklclca in current mission firy intipaalncs, both intor- 
cicnmninationnl nnd ilenoininutiona], 
i/iflffion Ytar Book for lOlO artu 1011 
CfirtatT^in J/aociiiciif wi> Japaui Volfl. VIH anti IXi 1010 
and 1911, Tokyo, Jnpnn , 

Currciu roporta of tUo leadinfl miflsionnpy aoolcklca of 
Aincrtta, Jnpniv, ftud Ewfopc. „ ,nnn 

Decennial Missionary Con/ermce, Dombny, ia02-’lo03 
(Doth bay, 1893.) . „ . 

Demnib, J S, ChnVian flD'aafons and Soctnl PrODaBB. 
(New York, ie07-lfiDD.) , 

C'cntcjinmf Surcey of Fareion ilAsaioria. (Now York, 
1902) 

WQrldMlaaofChnslwn il/wsiona. (Now York, IDIO ) 
Dwiqut, H D , Trippan, A,, and Diiiaa, lil. M 
Fncychpedia of il/iasionff. (Now York, lOOd ) 
EnglAiid, Dunrd of Education, S-peoial Reporis on 
ii'diicflbonnl fliib/ecJs, Yd XIII pnasiin, (Lon- 
don, 1005 ) 

Huiztnob, II Jl/i^sionapy Edyicaiion tn India, (Cut- 
tack. IDOD.) 

Indian Missxonnry Coii/crencc (Madras, 1000,) 

LEWia, n E Edifccr/iorial Conqac&t of iho Far Baai 
(Now York, 1003.) 

Lovett, R. Ilis\oru of iho London Jll'issionary Society^ 
(LondQ’K, 1600 ) 

Madras Decennial il/iusiouartt Coii/crrnce, (Mndrna, 
1003 ) 

Report oj Commisalon II of the 'World MiaainnnTy 
Gonfcroiico, 

Report of the hliBSionary Conforenco South India and 
Coylon. (Madras, 18B0.) 

Report of South India Missionary Conferenco, (Madras, 
IQQ3.) 

Report of the Centenary Missionary Conforenco at 
SliniiKlinii 1D07 

Rcporl oI the Ecumenical MifiaionaTy ConlDiBiico 
(New York, 1000.) 

Report of the Migsionary Conforcnocfl in Mildmny, 
England, 1870 

Report ot iVio MlssiOTinTy Conicrcncoa in Ijondon, 1866, 
Report of the Missionary Conference In Tok >04 Jiipan, 
IDOO, 

Report of tho World Student Christian federation Con- 
ference, Tokyo, Jitpan, 1907, 

Special dDCJUmenta collected by Commionion III of tho 
Edinburgh Conference, but used only m part in 
the llcpoii 

Bpeeh, R. E il/isit'ons and Modern Jliatory, (Now 
York, 1001.) 

jSfufe^ijiau^s T(.ar Boo\ (London, annual) 

Stock, E. History of the CAureA jl/t^fionarp Society 
(London, 1600 ) 

STnoNQ, W E jSfory of the Amcncan Board, (Boston, 

1010) 

World Atloa of Cfins'inn Afi^&iona, WLl, Student 
Volunteer, Now York 


MISSISSIPPI agricultural and 
mechanical college, agricui^ 

TURAL COLLEGE, MISS. — A aUtc instL 
tutiou [oundcd u\ 1 87a as u hud Emnl coilcgo 
for LUg benefit of ngiicuUurc and the mechanic 
aits. The college offei-s o. two years' iiuUistiial 
training cQurse, hvo yoais' tmmmg com sc for 
teacliers^ and a fotirycarb' course in ngncultuic, 
engineering, textiles, and cdiicnlion, leading 
to the B S degicc. The entrance requiic- 
menta arc equivalent to a good knowledge of 
the common school brrinchca, The enioll- 
meat in IDlO^lDll, incliicling the summer 
school, wai 1390 There la an instructing 
stall of sixty-five memhorfl. 


MISSISSIPPI college, CLINTON, 
MISS. — Founded in 1820 as Hempstead 
Acadeittyj nnd now under the auHpieea of the 
Mississippi Baptist Convention rreparafcory 
and collegiate depnitmcnta aro maintained. 
No entrance requirementa are stated Dc- 
gicca of A.B , D.S., and Ph.B, qic conferred. 
The enrollment in 1911-1912 wiis 416 The 
ten oiling staff consiata of twelve memhcie. 

MISSISSIPPI, STATE OF. --As firat or- 
ganized in 1799, the territory hichided tho 
present states of Alabama and Mississippi, 
In 1817 the terntoTy included within the pres- 
ent atate was admitted to tlie Union, as the 
twentieth state It is looated in the East 
South Central Division, and has a land area 
of 46,362 aquavc nulca In size it ia about the 
aainc as New Yoik. For administrative pur- 
poses the state is divided into seveuty-niue 
counties, nnd these in turn into school clia- 
ti'icts, black and white, and apccial school 
difltiicta. In 1910 Mississippi had ii total popu- 
lation of 1,707,114, and a tlonsity of population 
of 38.8 pel' square mile 
Educational History — There seem to have 
been no sclioola of any Itmd in (lie tflrritory 
preceding 1706. A few private schools were 
opened by 1800, nnd iii 1801 " the first public 
female acliool " in the territory was opened, 
though doubtless on a tuition basis In 1802 
the territorial Icgiglaturo ohaitcrfJd Jefferson 
Cohege, though it was not opened until 18U. 
Up to the timo of its admission ad a state the 
torntory had done nothing beyond the estab- 
lishment of a lew tuition acadeiules. 

The only meution of education in the eonatitu- 
tion of 1817 was a dedlnrntion, adapted fiom tho 
N. \y, Tciritoiy Ordmanoc, to the eftect that 
^'leligion, morality, nnd Imowledgc being neces- 
sary to govcriinncut, schools nnd the mciua of 
education sliouM forever be oncouiagcd in this 
state.'' The fiiab legislntmc, meeting in 1818, 
passed an act giving the care of the sixteenth 
section lands to the judges of the county coiirts, 
to protect and lease, and with power to piovide 
one or moic schools in each county, ns they 
might deem best. In 1821 a " Tjtciary Fund ” 
wns consLitutedj additional source^ of future 
income were spccifiecl, and a Slate Boiud of 
Dircctoia was cieatcd foi the manfigcmeiit of 
the fund. A board of five to ten commissioner s 
was provided for each county, to distiibuto 
the fund to a school or schools for tho aid 
of such poor children in the county as might 
be selected, with the aaaent of their pavcivts, 
Lo be taught rending, wijting, and aritlimetio 
The income from tho fund was to be useil 
only for tlie building of sclioolhousca and 
foi the education of the children of the poor. 
The county school commisaioiicrs wore to 
appoint, annually, a visiting coinmittcB to 
visit, examine, and report to the directors 
of tlie Slato Literal y Fund, as to the con- 
dition of all aclioola. A form of teachers' 
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eciCiriciition, by the clirocloia of the Lit^ a state school fund, by consahcktioii and 

crary Fund, waa also provided for. Throe additions, for a poll tax, for educational pur- 

years later thia law, which hiid been a dead poses, for general state taxation, for the es- 

Icttcr, was virtually repealed by a now law tablishmonb of an ngn cultural and mechanical 

making the township the unit. Five tiustcoa college; and fovhadc seotaimu control of any 

of schools and school lands were to bo elected school funds The detailed law of 1B70 c allied 

annually in each township, and they were to most of these pioviaions into cITcct, and catab- 

build schoolhousca on the school see lion, cm- Halted the first real state school .syateni tho 

ploy tcachcis, and lease the scliool Imida. state had known County aiipcrintendoiita 

Practically nethiiiE waa nccomplished under were to be appointed by the Slate Board of 

any of these caily laws The new conatitu- Education: each county and each city of 

tioii of 1S32 meicly reproduced the brief and 6000 population was cicated a school district; 

inadequate section on education contaiiiod in boaids of siibdiatnct school diicctora wore also 

that of 1817, and no attempt to organize oieatecl to look after and manage tho scliool; 

Bchoek was made for some years. In 1838 the county taxation of ten cents on the $100 for a 

Litciaiy Fiiud, which had by this time reached schoolliouse fund and five couta foi a teachcra' 

850,000, was distributed to tlie different coun- fund was authorized; county examination and 

ties for investment, and the state system of coitilicntion of tcaohora ivas provided for. 

education provided for in the law of 1821 and a foim of the county system of school 

was abandoned. ^ ... nmuageincut was inaugurated. The law and 

About 1814, owing to immigration, increns- the system of school taxation encountered much 

iiig illiteracy, and the gencial agitation for opposition, for many years, and the idea of 

education then going on in many states, tho popular education was combated openly and 

question of education in Mi.ssissippi began to covertly In time, howevci, the syalcin was 

attract new attention. In lS4d the Univer- accepted, and slow but steady progress waa 

aity of Mississippi was created; in 1816, despite made, nltliough for a longtime the sclioola wore 

bitter local opposition, funds to e.stnhlish it kept without a definite plan. What one Icgis- 

werc voted; and in 1848 it began instruction, latiirc enacted the next modified or lepealcd. 

The central figure in tho campaign for sclioola In 1871 the Alcoin Agricultuinl and Mechani- 
waa lion A. G Brown, Governor of the state cal College foi negroes was opened. In 1873 

from 1844 to 1848. In hia inaugural in 1044 the hoards of district directors and the sub- 

hc pleaded with the legislature for a gcncinl division system were abolished, and their 

system of common sclioola, open to all, and functions turned over to the county authori- 

fi’cc to the pool. In 1840 a school law was ties Tho patrons of each school were per- 

finally enacted Tills created bonrcla of five mi tied, however, to elect trustees to caic for 

school coinmi. 9 tfionera for each police chsirict; the pioperty. visit the school, and recommend 

established county school funds; and gave the teachers for election. A general slate school tax 

commissioners powci to open schools, license of forty cents on 8100 was levied, tho proaceds 

teachci a, and levy specific taxes; but contained to be distributed on census, though this was 

a pioviso whereby no tax could be levied with- latci changed to a fixed biennial appropiialion, 

out the consent of a majority of the heads of All schools were divided into two grades, cor- 

familiea iii each township, and made the law responding to primary and grammar, and the 

inoperative in any township if a majority monthly wages of tencheis in each wore fixed 

filed a protest in writing afjainst it cacli j^ear. by law In 1S7S an ngncullurql and mechani- 

This almost completely nullified the law. The onl college foi whites was established, and opened 

cominissioneis were to look after the sixteenth in 1880, and in 1885 a state industrial inati- 

section lands and funds, and to report to the tution for whites was opened at Columbus, 
Secretary of State, who waa made e.i; oj^icio a The system thus established weathered the 
general school commiasionci’ for the state, political revolution of 187 5-1 87G, and remained 
The law pioving incIYcctive, tho ruinous policy almost undisturbed up to 1886, when a com- 
of special laws for cities and groups of couu- pic to revision of the school law was made 
ties wna begun in 1848, and this completely Unifoim state examinations foi teachers wero 
destroyed the chance for any general school instituted, and standards for teachci s' cerfcifi- 

aystcni. Practically all of the succeeding legis- oates were insisted upon for tlic first time; 

lation up to 1860 was of this character. The county tenohora' institutes wore established; 

Civil War put nii end to all of these ofTortg county siiperiiitendenta were directed to fix the 

A new cons ti tution was formed in 1868, aalarica of tcaohois in their counties according 

which provided for a complete system of freo to a clcfiiiitc schedule, linacd on tlic ccrtifi- 
pubiio instruction all children in the state, cate held and on evidence of teaching capoc- 
Ilejcctccl by the people in June, it waa finally ity, tho payment of teachers was changed from 

accepted by them in December. Tlic section a yearly credit to a monthly cash bnsia; and 

on education piovidcd for n State Board of towns were permitted to form separate school 

Education; for state and county supcrin- districts, and to tax themaelvea for buildings 
tcndeiita; for a four months' school in each and maintenance ^ This law has flinoe remained 
school district, for the establishment of the basis of the Mississippi school system. 
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Most of tlio cclwDfttional provision of t1\c and constmes tUo acliool lawa, mctta the 
constitutions of 1869 wore icadojilccl in the county aiipciintcridt'nta for conference, appor- 

new conalitulion of 1S90 and a number of tiona tlic achool fiinda aomi-niinually; reiiuircs 
arldiliona were made Tho aclditiona in the annual reporta from the county auporintend- 
iicw constitution prohibited apccial or private cuts, and submilg an annual report to the 
laws for the benefit of any private or tominon Icgiaiaturc, showing tho couchtion of the 
flciioolsj permitted tlio use of the Bible m the schools lie ia also ex oficw a trustee of 
public schools; iiiorcaaed the amount of poll the State University, the State AgncuUurnl and 
tax for achoola; practically made the mam- Mechanical College, the State Iiulustiial In- 
tcnancc of a four months' school by state taxa- slitutc aad College, tho Alconi AgrioulUiral 
tion and funds mandatory; eativbhahcd a autl Mccliaiueal College, and the different 
literacy test for the excrciae of the aiiffrago, state educational boards and commisaions, 
made the laniiitonance of scpqrnto schools for The State Board of Education conaiata ol 
the two races mandatory; and eonrirmed the the Scci clary of State, Attorney General, and 
cstabliahmcat of on agnoultural and incohaiu- State Sunerintoiidcnt This board is a board 
cql college for each iftce, from the proceeds of of appeal from the dcciaiona of the eounty 
the Cungresaional grants. Pew changes weio aupeiuitciidcnta, and has final jurisdiction] 
made 111 the sohool law following the adoption audits ciaiins against the school fund; dctcr- 
□f the new constitution, tho revision of 18S6 mines the allowance to the State tiuporinlcnd- 
still forming tho basis for tho state educational ent for contingent cxpensca; grants special 
ay stem. In 1893 the Peabody Fund cstab- covtifieaUa to tcachcra ii\ Indian Bchoola, may 
lishod an Institute Conductors' Training School adopt a state courao of f^tudy, names a list 
for the state, and grants for teachers’ I nslibntca of institute conductors, and has oversight ol 
were made by it to tlie state for a numbei of the teachers' institutes in the state, and may 
years. In 1S9G the State Board of Examiners make rules and icgulations covering all matters 
was created, ^yith power to grant higher aUte of boKooI administration not coveied by law 
teachers' certificates, to assist tho Supoiin- The Stale Textbook Commisaioii consists of 
teiidcnfc in the preparation of all cxammalion the State Superin tendon b and eight edimators, 
questions used m the state, and to transfer no two from the same congicsaional district, 
trackers' licenses from one county to another, appointed by tho Governor foi five-year terms 
Epidemics of yellow fever and smallpoK inter- Tlu'i couamiBaioii adopts uniform textbooka 

fcrccl grcally with tho sohoola from 1806 to in the common school subjects foi use in all 

1900, and ahnosb no educational progress wag of the acliools of tho state, and contracts with 
made during thia Lime. In 1004 a State Text- publiahers for the flame, diatricta being free 
book Commission was oieated, and the first to adopt supplemental books and books foi 
uniroTiti state sotica of textbooka was adopted hLghci bvancUca taught, The State Boavcl 
in 1006 In 1908 n law regulating child labor of Examiners conaiata of the State jSupevin- 
in factoTies was enacted, and in the same year tendent and two tcacheia appointed by him, 
a bill waa passed providing for the catabliah- for four-year pciiocla Thia board prepaics 
ment of an agricultural high school for whifcea the examination qii cations uaed in all tcQDjicra' 
in caeh couaty, with a county tax ou all prop- CKaminationB ia the state, and examineg appU- 
erty up to two nulla, for support, and with ennta for the county aiipcidn tendency, and for 
Biato aid of $1000 per school; bub in 1909 biua state and prof caaional teacheia' certificates. The 
was dcelatccl unconstitutional During tjie Board of Control consists of seven tru-btecs ap- 
ten years from 1000 to 1010 there were two small pointed by the Governor, one of whom must bo 
lacrcaaca in tho annual state appropriation for n farmer, one a lawyer, and one nu architect, 
schools, blit thcio was httle legislation of im- builder, or factory man, Tliia board lina full coi- 
portauDc, By bhclegialatuiea of 101 much troi of the four mstitutiona of loaming mentioned 
impoitfliit educationnl legislation was enacted, above 

the results of which are noted in the following For each county there is a county superin- 
ficebon. tendent of public education, elected by tho 

Present School System, — At the head of people foi foui-ycar terms To be eligible for 

the present state echool system in MiBsissippi election to the olftco he must pnsa an exmnina- 

ia a State Supcrmfccndent of Public Educa- tion on all the subjccta rcquiied for a firsts 
tion, a State Board of Education, a State Text- grade county certificate and on tho art of 
book Cominjasion, a State Board of Exammera, teaching* The county auperlntcudeah acts 
iind a State Board of Contiol for the highci under the inatructiona of the State Supei’in-- 
cducfttiouftl uiatilvition?} of the fltatc. The State Lendent and the State Bonrd of Education, 
Superintendent la elected by the people for and by law is required to employ all teachers 
four-year terms, and has an annual ealnry of for the schoola, and to fix their aalarica; to 
82500 He is given general superviaion of examine the reports of teacUerg and truatceaj 
the publm free achoola of the atatc, and may to enforce the course of abiidy adopted by tho 
prescribe rules and regulationa foi their or- State Board of Education, and the textbooks 
ganization anci conduct; prepares all pnnlerl adopted by tho State Textbook Commisaion; 
lorma and blanka, rendera oliicial oplniona, to enforce the rules and regiilationa in refer- 
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eiicc to the nxmiiiiiation and ccrtificntioii of 
tciichcra, to visit and iiiapccfc the aohoola; 
to decide controversies (appeal to the State 
Board allowed in moat cases); to keon a iccord 
of the proccodhiga of the county board of educa- 
tion, and of his olHcial acts; to make anniml 
I'cpoits to the boaid of auporvisorSj the niayoi 
niid aldermen of special city distiicts, and to 
the State Superintendent, and to instruct 
trustees as to their duties. Foi each county 
there ia also a county board of education, a 
county board of examinois, end a county 
library commission The county board of 
oducatiou ifl composed of the county BUporiii- 
tendenb, togethoi with ono Tiicmbci from each 
supci'viaorlal district in the county, to be 
appointed by the county aupevintendent, with 
the consent of the boaid of county supervisors 
The Superintendent may remove members for 
cau'je, and may hll vacancies The board 
meets annually, and has few functions Its 
chief clndea arc to define and alter the hound- 
ai’iGs of the white and black school districts, 
and to locate achoolhousca; to approve the 
creation of special disbiicts m iinincoiporated 
villages, to provide educational facilities for 
small numbers of isolated children, and it 
may locate the public school, in any school 
district, m connection with a chartoicd insti- 
tution of learning and provide for joint contiol. 
If there ia a Buificient number of Indian chil- 
dren in the county, the board may establish 
an Indian school foi them The county bonid 
of examiners consists of the county superin- 
tendent aiul two teachers holding first-grade 
tcacbera' oeTtihcates, appcnnled by Tmin Cfiob 
year, prioi to the September examinations 
Tills board conducts the examinations of all 
tcachcia applying for teachcia' certificates 
The county library commission consists of the 
county aupcriiitcndent, together wth two 
teachers holding first-giado toachois' certif- 
icates, named by him. Their function ia to 
select and publish lists of library books fiom 
which district lib i mica may pin chase, to make 
rules and regulations for the control of school 
libraries; and to receive annual lepoits from 
each hbraiy in the county. 

Each county is divided into ordinary school 
clisti’jcts and *' acpariite “ or independent school 
diatiicts School diatricts may be formed 
by the county board of education, whenever 
there arc forty- five children of school ngc of 
cither race, but where the distance is too great, 
or where Btreams or lack of loads make attend- 
ance difTicult, districts may be constituted 
for fifteen children In the case of isolated 
families, ten children may bo declared to form 
a "special" school district "Line" (joint) 
school diatricts intiy be formed by the nction 
of two county boarcis. Consolidated school dis- 
tiictq have recently been provided for, with trans- 
portation [or pupils Iwmg more than two miles 
from the .school Schoola with a monthly 
attoiidanco of less than five may he closed at 
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the nid of any month. For each common 
school distiicb the patrons elect a board of 
thice school trustees, one each year, and for 
tliree-yenr leima. The election ia held in 
annual meeting, the first Saturday" in August, 
and the auiuial school meeting seems lo have 
almost no other function If the pations fail 
to elect, the county supennteiuleiit appoints 
The board electa one of its inciiibeis ns 
secretary, and may designate its choice 
for teacher to the county aujiciintondcnt, If 
tlie tiuafceca expicss no choice, or if the person 
chosen fails to acemo a tcachor'a certificate, 
tlic county superintendent appoints. TJic 
final appoiiitinent, fixing of salary, and contract 
rests with the county tupciiii Lend cut. TJie 
trustees aie to visit the school, provide fuel, 
care for the property, settle clispiilcs (with 
appeal to the county superintendent), and in ay 
suspend 01 expel pupils They can apciul no 
money unless authorized to do so by the county 
aupciiutcndcnt. 

Any municipality, by ojdinance of its mayor 
and board of aldermen, umy erect itself into 
a special school district Similarly, any unin- 
eorp orated district having sixteen squaie miles 
of territory, on petition of n majority of ils 
clcctoia, may be Bct off iia a special dialiict by 
tho county board of education All such Bpecial 
distnotfl are financially independent of the 
county. For all auch special distiicts a board 
of five Irustocs, foi thiee-ycar toims, is ap- 
pointed by the mayor and aldermen in cities, 
and by the county supoiintcndcnb in unin- 
corporated places. The poweis and duties 
oi ViOftTiia in Bptwa\ ths\Titf\s me pinctiLaUv 
the same as in common school distiicts, and. 
in addition, they may employ principals and 
a superintendent, may elect their own tcach- 
eis, contract with them, and fix their salanca; 
may maintain both graded schools and a high 
school, and may charge tuition for the latter, 
and may estimate needed funds, up to thiee 
mills, and submit the esLiniato to the aldcimcn 
01 county supervisors for levy. 

School Support. — Mississippi originally le- 
ccived 902,744 acres of land m tho six Icon th- 
scction giants, as well aa two townships for 
a seminary of learning Some of the sixteenth- 
Bcction land is still unsold The total common 
school fund of the state is now about 33,500,000. 
The CDiisbifcution of 1890 piactically icqiiirea 
an annual state appioprintion sufficient, with 
poll taxes and the iiitciest on the permanent 
fund, to maintain all of the schoola for four 
months each year Tina state appiopnation 
which at picsont ia $1,424,088 a year, consti- 
tutes tho chief source of revenue for the school 
system County taxation up to three mills 
IS pcimisaiblc, and is resorted to in a num- 
ber of the counties, but the chief local taxation 
19 111 the special and financially independent 
(town and city) distiicts, whcie a seven months' 
flchool at least la always maintained. Tuition 
fees for high school instruction arc still per- 
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initlctl. To the cDiinty ngncuUuml high wehools 
ig granted $30,000 n yciii of slate aid, and S5000 
n year to weak disturls 

Educational Conditions. — The property 
vuluatiou of fcho state compaiad with tho popu- 
lation IS very low, and this ^liows itself in the 
matter of school avippoU In pcrceutii^c of 
olulclrcn, fire to eighteen years of ftgC, in the 
total population (34 per cent); in tlic ninowiit 
which each adult male must contiibntc (Si 131) 
to produce $1 of school money for cncli child; 
and in the small amonnt of school money 
raised for onch child five to eighteen ’iTnrs of 
age; Misaifisippi is only sui passed by ono 
state, — f^oiith Carolina. But little is spent 
on school Imddlnga (34 e&nls per capita of at- 
tondaiico, at Inst rcpoit, ns against an aver- 
age for blie United States, of SO. 45), and tho 
avciago value of all fichool Iniildings in the state 
is only about 8300 The state has no citic:3^ of 
ovei‘ 25,000, and 8S fi per cent of it5 people live 
in country districts. Of tho totnl population 
in 1010, 60 2 pet cent xvoic black and 13.7 per 
cent white In some counties the blacks out- 
number the whites three, four, and five to one 
99 5 per cent of the population is native born 
Tho ftvciagc length of term of nil schools la 
about seven months, while in country dislricta 
it is Icsii than six. In 1909 a child laboi law was 
enacted. The state has no compulsory educa- 
tion law as yet, Tho state has n school libraiy 
law whereby any disbuct which suhscrllieg 
$10 and provides a boolccasc receive n 
bimilar amount from the county school fund, 
though not moie tjinn ten distiicta can bo 
aided each year, and no dislricb can receive 
aid a seconJ time, if other diafcncta arc apply- 
ing. 

Teachers and Training — The state employed 
about 10,106 tcachcra in 1910, and at an avorago 
of about $250 a year. Comity aupermtcndeiita 
III employing leaohore arc limited by a state 
wage scale, varying from $15 to $75 a month 
foi teachers, nnd up to §100 for principals 
Three grades of county Icachcig* ccitificatea 
me issued, and only those holding a fiiat-gnido 
CPI bificata can leeeivo more than S3 0 a month. 
The examination subjects arc tho common 
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school subjects, the grade of certificate varying 
with the pci cent ages made in tho examination. 
The state also isaucs two grades of ceitilicatca; 
(1) State licenses, which ai“c tho same as n 
first-giadc county ccrtificatci but, on cxaniiua- 
tion, have been ^validated for the eiUiic state; 
and (2) Life diplomas, which involve high 
bchool subjects, and aie tbo only certificates 
issued which loprobcnt any cdneniional stnnd- 
arda County teachers^ iiiatilutea and summer 
nuiinal schools havo foi yeajs rendered a valu- 
able service in cdweatlnft the tvachcis of iho 
state The state ha.s for some limo made 
provision for the tmuiiiig of coloicd tcacliera 
at ITolly Spiing.s, anti a normal school for the 
training of white k neb era, located at Hatties- 
burg, was opened in 1912 

Secondary Education. — The public high 
schools arc mostly of low ginde, and most of them 
nie still ill part graminai schools. Ihough in the 
nine cjticd of more tiian SOOO nmabitaiitfl, well- 
oigani;?od high schools aic found The icceiit 
IcgiRlation i elating to agiicu Rural high fieliools 
piomibCtf iruch foi fiiluie development In nil, 
137 high schools vvctc icpoitccl in IQll, with 304 
trnchcis and 7763 pupils enrolled. Seven public 
and hveWe dcnoTmrmlioiml schoola oitet secondary 
instruction to the colored rnco 
Higher and Special Education — The Uiu- 
vcisity of Mississippi, founded m 1841 nnd 
opened in 1548, and located nt Univcisity, 
stands afc the hcnd of the public school system 
of the state, f-liough it is only witliin the ])nab 
ten yeaia that aiiv ical cobvchnalion between ifc 
and the public school system has been ciTecLcd. 
The school of pedagogy of the univcisity, 
established in 1803, has doiiG n, valuable serv- 
ice, serving ng a form of state iiorninl seJiool 
for xvliitc teachers foi the state The univer- 
sity summer school for teachers has been well 
attended Tho Misaissipjii Agi’icultui al and 
Mechanical College foi white students, founded 
in 187B ftinl opened in 1880. at AgncuUurai 
College, and the Alcorn Agricultuinl and 
hlechauical Collego for coloicd abudenta, 
opened ill 1871 at Alcorn, arc also state insti- 
tiitions In addition, these state institutions 
arc nssisted by the following: — 
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Many of these instiiw Lions nrc m large part 
preparatory srIiooIs; all have small endownnents, 
and the collegiate woi'lt is of a somewhat ele- 
mentary typo. 

The State Iiislitution for tho Blind, at Jack- 
son. tlio Inatibuto foi the Deaf and Biniih, ab 
Jackson; and the State Iiulua trial Ins li tube 
and College foi whites, at Coluitibiia, aro sup- 
ported by the state The last named offers 
Inishirss, normal, collegiate, ind ns trial, niid 
music com sea to both sexes. E. P. C. 

REfarencHB — 

Mayes, E. Jh&toru oj lMuc(ilw?i, in 

U S Cur Educ,, Circ Lifoirniation No 1H90. 
Mayo, A D. Tho Ainoriran roiniiinn erIiooI up to 
1040; in Repl, U S Com Educ,, iSPS-liJUO. 
Vol I, pp 302-307 riiimt', to 1800, m RejyoH for 
1 BOO-1 UOl). Vol I, DP 103-502 
MiB3iRaiDPi Bietu RepFa *?/nfc Supt of EJiUJ , 1800 16 
dutc, School Laws, 1910 oil, niul 1012 flupDlonioiiL 
Conmutwns, 1B17, 1B32, 1803, and 1800. 

MISSISSIPPI, UNIVERSITY OF, UNI- 
VERSITY, MISS, — A state-mainLiuned co- 
educational inatibution cliiutorod in 1811 and 
opened in 1848, out of the endowment of ono 
township granted by Congress in IfllD. I’hc 
institution has been hbcinUy supported bv 
appiQpriaUons Ciom tho Icgislatuio, The foU 
lowing depaitments aio maintained . academic, 
educfition, engineering, law, medicine, phar- 
macy, science, literature, and arts. The entrance 
reciuiremenfca are foui teen unitg, The uni- 
ycTBiby confers the degrees of A.R and A.M, 
in science, literature, and arts, D.E and C.E. 
in cnginceiing; A B. and B S. in education; 
Pli.G, and Fh.B, in pharmacy, aud LL.B in 
law The courses iu the last two departments 
are two yoaia \n Length The enrollment in 
1911-1912 was 4S0, and the faculty consists 
of forty-three members 

MISSOURI, STATE OF. — First oigani zed 
as a separate fceiritory in 1812, and admitted 
to the Union as the twenty-fourth state in 
\B2i.. It la located in the West North Centval 
Division and in about the centei of tho Missis- 
sippi Valley, and hns aland area of 63,727 aquaro 
miles. In size it is about ns laigc ns all of Now 
England and New Jcisoy combined, and about 
DUO thml the size of France For administra- 
tive purposes the state is divided into 114 
counties and tho city of St Louis, and the coun- 
ties are in turn divided into cities, towns, 
villages, and ruial school districts In 1010 
Miaaoui’i had a population of 3,203,335 and 
a density of population of 47 9 per square 
mile. 

Educational History — Tlio first school in 
Missouri is said to have boon opened by J. B. 
Tiabeau in 1774, and he is leportecl to have 
been teaching forty yeaig later. The first 
attempt to organize a public school waa made 
at St Loins in 1817, when tho village, acting 
under a tern tonal law, appointed a board uf 
trustees to organize a public school The 
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attempt was nob successful, and it was not 
until 1838 that schools weie opened there. 
(Sec St. Louia, City or ) The fust consti- 
tution wag framed m 1820. This conluined two 
secLioiia relating to education, The general 
assembly was instructed to preanrve the scliool 
lauds; apply the income as it should be, to 
establisU at Iciibt one bcUool lu rnch lownblup. 
“ where the poor may be taiiglit gratis," and 
"as soon as may be," to establish a imiyciaity, 
as provided for in Uic giant of two tnumslnpa 
for a sciuiimiy of Icaiiiing, C’onimissi oners 
for the cviic of tho school lands wcic to 
appointed by the county courts, five for each 
count}" by the law of 1820, niici two for each 
towualiip by the law of 1822, and they were 
authorized to hiuld school houses, as needed, 
when the fundi would pennit. In 1824 Uio 
fii.st leal school law was enacted. This made 
each township a school d^tiict, school boaida 
of five wcic eicatcd to build or to rent scliool- 
housos, employ a tcnchoi, appoint school 
visitors, and to mnkc rules iiml regulations; 
and, on clomaiul of two Hurds of the vntcis. 
the boiiids wcic to levy u tax for llio desired 
term. Little was done undoi tins law In 
1835 the law i elating to schools was revised 
Threo trustcea wore to be elected foi each town- 
ship, some of the powers of supervision were 
taken from the school visitors and given to the 
trustees; and biennial rcpoits weic to be made 
to the county courts A " Gommlttce for 
Literary Pm poses,” virlually a State Bom cl 
of Education, was also cicated, to consist of 
the Governor, Auditor, Treasurer, and Attorney- 
General In 1830 a new revision of the sehool 
law was made, tho olficc of State Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools wns created, county 
commisgionera and township inspectors were 
provided for, and a, thice months' school term 
was I'oqiniGd The ofiicD of State Supenii- 
tondent was abandoned two years later, how^- 
ever, and tho Secretary of State again received 
such reports ns wore made, acting es officio 
The cenaua of 1840 showed that moat Bchoola 
were still private, there being but 042 primary 
schools in the stale, St Louis included, nnd 
but 52G pupils educated wholly on tho public 
cliaigc In 1S42 only 28 of the 77 counties 
thoTi OTgriinzcd had schools. Ey 1850 Ihcio 
wcie 1570 public schools, though nearly one 
half of the income still came from tuition fees, 
111 1844 tlie state umveisily, piovidcd for in 
the constitution of 1820, w;as opened; but it 
had a very struEgimg exisLence until after 
1863. , ^ 

In 1853 Uic office of Slate Superinlendcnb 
of Schools wns rccatablishcd,^ and the first 
public liJgh Bchoal in Missouri was opened in 
St Louis. In 1855 a revised acViool law wua 
enacted This law created the office of county 
Bchool commissioner, nticl made a number of 
improy omenta in the system By 186S every 
county had been organized into the pubho 
school system. By 1861 there were 6070 
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tca( 5 hors emnloVcd, mul the cxpeiiSjea o^ the Since 1875 lour periods Misaoim education 
scliools were about SfiSO.OOO, one fouith of standout Fioin 1875 to IfiSa, under the admin- 
wliicli came Troin rate bills, The coining ol isfcration of Superintendent Shannon, wnsiipDriod 
the war put an end to thia school ays tern, and of mnlcrml oigninzfition, and the maintenance 
the IcRisIfttUic of 1861 abolished the olTicc of of a system of public education wnfl changed 
State Superintendent, and auflpendcd the school fiom a aucstionjiblc undertaking to a sotLIed 
apiiroprialiou DuiJiig the war Uic achoola public policy From 1883 to 1801, under Super- 
of the atiito weie vu'tunlly closed, and the intcndcub Coleman, nnd following tiio period 
office of State gupcrintemlcnt of Schools was of organization, came a pciiod of ngitatioa 
not rctiBtabliahcd until l8Q5. The public for cnicfiil woik in the fiuidnmcutala of 

BchoolsYslcin of Missniiri really dates fiom after elementary education, aiul for ncrfcctioii in 

the CwU War clnssvQom inanagcincat. The imly h'gialatiou 

A new Gonslitiition waa adopted in 1805, of any importance dining this period was tlic 
which made a much more detailed provlsiou repeal of the county Icstbook law Ui 1885, 
for the creation of a state acliool system, leaving the state under distiict adoption until 
Separate achoola for the colored race wero 1891; the amendment to the eonsUtution in 
permitted, but tho apportionment of school 1887. changing the peicentagc of atate revenue 
money wna to be made without regard to race which must be nppropviaiiid to education from 
or color. Tho State Board of Education wiis one fourth to one tliiidj the lengthening of the 
continued, and a Superintendent of Public school term from four to nix mouths in 18SD, 
Schools was piovidod foi. The iiiniiitenanco if a tax levy of foiby cents on tlm 3100 would 
of the state univeisity was made mandatory, pcimifc of it, and the enactmciib of n poimia- 
A fciirec-monfcha' tcim was icquired, and pci^ sivc county superin tendency law in 1889, 
mission was given to enact a compulsory cdu' perinitfciiig any county so desiring to \ole to 
cation law. The school funds were hafeguarded; employ a county superinlciulcnfc. But nine 
the investment of the principal nariowly counties bad provided county sup ci intend cuts 
limitad; and a state tax, and appoi tionments as late ns 1903, 

to equalize inequalities, were pcriniLted. The From 1891 to 1800, under Superintendents 
new school law of 1806 earned these proviftiona Wolfe nnd ICiilc, was a poiiod of agitation foi 
into o/Tect. Scpiunto schools were permitted, a better school s vs tern and a broader outlook 
if twenty oi more coloicd Glulfltcu were in any in education, and a period of struggle agauiafc 
district The township, while still nominally the extremo conacivatism of the state in odiica- 
rcma'uung the achooL district, was lU reality Uonal luatUis The legiaUitlou duiiug this 
abandoned for the Iowa plan of subdist riots, period was ralbcr meager, and centered around 
with throe dheBtoia for each, thus virtually texthooks and the tvaimng and CGitilication of 
introducing the district system County su- teachers. In 1891, aftei six yoais of distiict 
perintendonta, elected fov two-year terms, were adoption of textbookB, state umfovnnfcy in text- 
provided, and given the full fimctiona of boohs was substituted An Institute Board of 
a county anpei in tendon t Cities wuo per- ExaminDrs now aiipcracdecl the county coininis- 
mitted to organise under boards of ediicalion aioners, in the matter of certificating teachers, 
of six, with the usual powers This school three giadea of teachers' certificates were issued; 
system lasted ten years, when it Was supei- and teaebcis ivcre certified after two weeks' at- 
seded by a third conatibution and a now acliool tendance at the summer county institute. Two 
law li\ 1870 two {.bate normal achools weie yoaia later the training school for institute 
established for white tcachois (Waiioiisbuig. conductora was abolished, and a now law 
opened in 1871; and ICirkaville, established ngidly fixed tho w^cekly wages to be paid lu- 
phvafccly in 1867, mid Adopted by the state sfcitutc conductors and instructors Tlic same 
in 1872), and one for colored toaclicrs (Lincoln year tho State Reading Ciicle, winch Imd 
Tiiatitute, at Jc/Tcrson City) In 1874 a third exited fiom 1884 to 1887, was revived nnd 
school for white toachcis wqs authorized at made cITcctive, In 1809 the tcaelicrs' ecitifi- 
Cape Giiardeau In 1874 the first textbook cation law was again rcvi&cd; a graded series 
law was enacted,^ providing for county uni- of ccrtifieatea providc<l for, which inatcrinHy 
foiinifcy, the picsideiits of the district school raised the standard, uniform questions for the 
boLuds of tUL‘ county GousliLuUng a textbook state wore to he awpphcel; ftiul the ccrlificaliou 
commission, ^ of teacheis after a two wcelca' summer insLitiilc 

III 1875 the constiUitiou adopted at the close was ahaiuloncd The development of high 
of Llie war wna abmdoned, and a new one, schools was stimulated during this period, and 
undci which the state has since been governed, the state Umvorsiity, for the first tune, began 
wn*? substituted Most of the provisions of to receive bomc real lecogni lion 
the cou'ititution of 1865 were rttninod, though Beginning with 1000, uncloi the administm- 
the statements in the new cohslitutioii were lion of jSiipci'iiitendeiits Carrington Qpd Gasa. 
lU some ense^ lcs3 forceful and less emphatic the state has expeneneed an ediicatiojiai 
This CQiiatitiition of 1875 and the laws foi- awakening bcfoie unknown This Inst period 
lowing form tho basis of the present Missouii hna been essentially one of roconatruction aud 
school aystom, unification, and marked educational progress 
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lu9 bceu mculc. In 1901 n state library law iivovitUnR ?350 waa cut off, unless they raised 

ivna enacted, and a State Library Go in mission, a tn\ of forty cents; special stale aid to poor 

consisting of the State iSuperiiilendont and four and weak school districts wna granted, under 

appointed by the State Hoard of Education, was certain rcatricUona; night bcUqqIr, and an 

created. County boards of education, con- eleven-month teim in cities, for pliy&ical 

fsiating of the county school commissi oner, ono training, were both permitted; and a state 

appointed by tlio county couit, and one ap- mdiiatrial homo foi negio girls ^Yaa cat abliglied. 

pointed by the State Board of Education, were In addition, the school laws applicable to all 

also created, and given aoinc powers of super- schools (Section I) and to common schoola 

Vision They wcic authorized to super vise (Section II J were thoroughly revised In 

and grade the rural schools, to issue a county 1911 the child labor law was extended to all 

course of study, to renew tcachcia' cei tificatca, cities of 5000 inhabitants or over; Che «ciU- 

and to approve summer schoola. The coiisoli- ficntion bill was revised bo aa to give the State 

dation of echooi clistvicts wns first authorized Superintendent the supervision oi all cor till cn- 

in 1901, also. In 1002 the people approved a tion. and the method of apportioning school 

constitutional amendment to extend and re- funcia wna revised so na to substitute a combined 

new the a bate's CeTtiheatea of tndebtednesa to teacher nnd attendance basis fox the old cenaua 

the School Fund, and the discufision preceding basis. 

the election brought out cleaily the necessity Present School System. — At the head of 
for more revenue for schoola* In 1003 the the school ayatcin is a State Board of Educa- 
summer county institute law was repealed, tion and a State Superintendent of Public 
a three days' county teacheis’ association m Instruction, The State Board is an ex ojficio 

the autumn was subs ti tilted, and allendanco body, and consists of the State Supenntend- 

for ten to twelve weeks m an approved auinmor ent ns President, the Governor, Sccrctaiy 

noimal scliool was substituted for tlio two of State, and the Attorney-General This 

weeks at the aiunmer county institute. The board has nominnl supervision of Hie educa- 

State Supeiintendenb was authoiizcd also to tional interests of the state, but its ical work 

inspect and classify the high schools of the state, is the investment of the school funds and the 

In 1004 a constitutional amendment, pro- sale nnd preservation of the acliool lands, 
viding a five cents additional tax, to he dis- The Superintendent of Public Instruction la 
tributed to the school districts and to be used elected by the people for fom-j’oar terms, 
ill supplying free textbooks and supplies, was He is also charged with the supervision of Llic 
defeabed In 1905 the state textbook law, Bchools and the schoul fnnda of the Btatc: con- 
enacted in 1891, and under discussion ever fera and advises with county school ofriccis, 
since, waa entiiely icpealed, and county adop- may visit and inspect schools; piepares all 
tiona once mote aubatitutecl; two new normal queationa for the exainumbon of tcachcia, baa 
schools were catabliahed, at Springfield and general supervision of all cxnminnLiona, nnd 
Maiyayillc, both of which were opened the the grading of the answers; iaaiies state ccr- 
next year, and the fuafc compulsory education tificntea, valid auywlieic m the state; rceeivcs 
law wag enacted In 1907 tho school low waa annual reports from all school officers and 
revised and a nmnboi of clmugea made The state institutions; and makes an annual report 
State Libiniy Boaicl was changed to its present to the Governor. There is an Inspector of 
form, state in.spectoi“.s of Ingh schools ami of High Schools, who assists in classifying and 
county schools wcic provided; llic school term prosciibing courses for the high schools, and an 
was increased from six to eight months, if Inspector of Common Schools, wJio assists 
a foiby coat tax will piovido the necessary in their exaini nation and approval. ^ 
funds; districts having less than twenty-five Below the State Superintendent is a county 
childien weio authoiizcd to close their schools aupenn ten dent for each county, the county 
and transporfc their childien; orphans, half boards of edncaljon having been abolished by 
orplians, and dependent, childien were to be the county siipci in tendency law of 1900 
oducated fico in any district, boards wore The eaiinty siipoiintendcnta aic elected by tlic 
pcnmttcd to employ aupeimtcndcnta for two people in chaLnet school mcc tin ga for four-year 
years instead of foi one; nnd St. Louis wqg terms, must have taught two yeai'fl in the pre- 
permitted to icquii'o pupils to attend the wliolc ceding four, oi have sjient the preceding two 
time the schools were m scaBion In 1909 the years m n. coUccc or normal school; and, in 
compulsory education law was amended to ic- addition, miiat hold n college or noimal diploma, 
quiic attendance, outside of St Louis, for a life state certificate, oi n fiist-grade county 
thicc fourths of the time the schools aic in certificate. The county supciinteiident lias gen- 
session, and boaida in towns of 1000 or over crnl siipcrvi.sion of the schools of the colln^3^ 
weic authoiizcd to appoint attendance officers except in the ease oI cilios, towns, or villages 
Also in 1909, after thirty ycara of agilalion, employing a aupeiiiitcndcnt, with at least half 
a comity supoi vision law was enacted and Ina tune free foi supervision Tlie Supcrjii- 
inadc inandatoiy for nil counties, with state tendont must visit each school yearly, supor- 
aid of S400 towaicl the salary of each county vise the work nnd tho ftccoinits of the dislriet 
siipci in tendon t; all slate aid to clistiicls not olficcrs; issue a course of study; adopt a plan 
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of gcticUng for tko acUoola; aruciiigp for exaini- 
nationa and for graduation from the district 
achoola; hold aix public meetings each ycM, 
at diffeiciifc points m the country, to inatriict 
and bo adviao; hold a county toachers' msW- 
tiite in tko autumn; niid must follow the m- 
abrucfciona of the State Supenntendent and 
make an annual icporb to him. An especially 
mcritorioua provision of the law la oiio ic- 
quiriiig each county superintendent to apend 
five days each year at a convention of aohool 
aupci’intoiidents, and twenty days each year 
in the atate university, a state normal school, 
or in a mannei approved by the State Siipei- 
mtcnclent, and in the study of rural school 
pToblema and school Bvipci vision The salary 
for the office ranges fiom S700 to $1500, and 
of thia the sbato pnyg S400, in each case. 
County uniformity m textbooks is secured by 
tho county textbook commissions, conbisting 
of the county superintendent and two tcachcra, 
one appointed by the county courb and one 
by the State Board of Education Cities of 
100,000 or over nnd acorcditcd high schools 
may select tlicir own books. Tina commission 
adopts hooka foi fivc'yenr periods, from a 
printed hat oE icgiatcrcd books supplied by tho 
Sbafce Superintendent. Publishcra have to bo 
properly UcenBed to sell, and books and prices 
inuat bo on file Supplemental books arc not 
included Indigent pupils may bo supplied 
with books free 

Below the county are four oUasca of school 
districts (1) common, with three school direc- 
tors, cleotcd ill annual school mcobinga, 
(2) consolidated school districts, with boards 
of six directors; (3) town school districts in 
towns, villages, and cities of the fouitli dags, 
with boards of six school directors, and 
CU Gitiea of the iirat, second, and third class, 
under boaids of education and special laws. 
The township unit is permissible, but la Ultlo 
used 

Bach common Bchool district holds an annual 
meeting, at wlucdi vacancies aic filled, and oiio 
school director la elected, for a three-yeaT 
term. The board of trustees then orgaiiizca 
by electing one oE then number ns clerk, who 
then performs nio-st of the functiona assigned 
to the board The school meeting may also 
vote to lengthen the term beyond eight months; 
may vote a tax in excess of foity cents, or a tax 
for buildings or cciuipment, may decide changes 
in boundai’ics. oi site; may diicct the sale of 
property, and vote on allowing the acliool- 
IiQUsca to bo used for specified pm poses, and 
once u\ foui years dcsiguatca its choice for 
county supenn tendon b, City, town, and con- 
solidated distvicts may select a accvctaiy and 
a treasurer, not membois of the board; may 
caLabh’ah graded Behools, high schools, nnd 
libraries, aa needed; nnd must nmintniii n 
term of ab least eight months Consolidated 
diatricba may be fortned of three or more 
contiguous common school districts, or a vil- 


lage and two ndjaceiit distneta, and may 
maintain elementary and high flchools. Any 
distiicb which piovidc'^ less than eight iwoutha 
school, if a tax of forty cents will provide it, 
fovfcita ita oigam'/fivtiou School boards in 
nil clnsaoa of districts may borioWj by vote 
of the district, up to 6 per cent of their assessed 
valuation; may make iidca and icgu In linns for 
the goveiiimcnt of then schools, ndiiiiL niid 
suapend pupils; icqiiirc a incdicnl examination 
of any pupil, con ti act witli teach era; bnve 
nn annual school census taken, condemn si tea, 
estimate funds needed, iiialntnin separate 
achoola for the two incca, eatabliali a negro 
achool wliciicvci tlicic aio fifteen negro chil- 
dren in tho diatricl, and provide equal privi- 
leges and toriiig for each race, and mako an 
annual report to the county superintendent 
and to the county clerk, The latter reports 
all statislica to the State Superintendent 
School Support — Missouri, on ita adnfiis- 
aioii as a stato, leccivcd two townships of land 
foi a university; the sixteenth section in every 
township foi common schools; and seven ty-two 
sections of saline lands for schools, — ^^tlic gix- 
tceuth-scctiou lauds being given to the slate 
foi the benefit of the townships. The sixteenth- 
aoclion grants amounted to 1,109,130 acres, 
In 1837 the Baliuc land fund, together with 
the Surplus Rcveimo fund ($382,336) then 
rccDivcd, was constituted a permanent state 
school fund. To this was added the money 
received fiom the sale of the State Tobnoco 
Warelioiiso ($132,000) in 1BC5. Tliis fund 
now amounts to $3,169,281, and yields an 
income of about seventeen and n half centa per 
pupil per year TJio one tliiid of the stnLe 
revenue added raises the amount to about SI 80, 
the amount having iisoii lapidly with the re- 
cent lacrcnse in wealth lu the state, Tho 
swamp-land, grants of 1840 Missouri put into 
a sciiea of county school funds, to which have 
been added tlio piococds of fines, foifciLiiies, 
and the sale of cstraya. These funds now 
amount to $5,750,000. The aixtconth-sccLion 
township funds amount to a total of approxi- 
mately $4,000,000. Both the county and the 
township uinds vaiy gicatly in amount, being 
from ten to thirty times ns largo in some 
counties ns in otheis, and pioducc vciy unequal 
incomes per pupil m the din’erent counties and 
townships Tho income fiom nil school funds 
must be iHcd only foi tcachci's' wages 

The largest proporlion of the money for 
auppoit cornea from local taxation, which may 
go to sixty cents on tho SlOO in cihos and to 
forty cciUa cl£,cvfhcrc, and may exceed these 
limits by a vote of Llic people. A tax of forty 
cenla must be levied, if necessary to provide 
nn eight months' school If a tax of foity 
cents will not provide sufficient funds, with a 
galaiy of $40 a mouth to the tcnclici, to pioi ide 
an eight months' scliool, tlic State Tieasurcr 
wil] add an amount sufficient, provided the 
district is not less than nine square miles in 
M 
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arcEij has an asscsaed valuation of §40,000 or 
moic, a sgJiooI census of twoiity-fivo, and has 
Icvicil a tax of foiby cents for the tcacheis* 
fund and twenty-five cents for incidental c\- 
pciiscs. Such aid coab the state §13,078 in 
1910 All othoi school money was distributed 
on cenaua up to 1911, but thcicafbci all state 
money la to be apportioned on the combined 
basis of teachers employed and nggregnte days' 
attendance The total coab of the achool 
system in 1010 was nboiit §13,000.000, or 
about §3 07 per capita of the total population. 

Educational Conditions — Aside fiom two 
large cities and a few smaller ones, which con- 
tain 30 8 per cent of the total population (St. 
Louis and Kansas City contain 28 1 per cent). 
57.5 per cent of the people live m rural distiicta 
Of tho total population, 95.2 per cent are white 
and 4.8 per cent negro, wlulc 93 per cent are 
native bom, and about 6 per cent arc illiterate 
Of the foieign boin a little ovei one half are 
Germans The state has many small schoola. 
and veiy unequal educational conditiona in 
tlic chiTcienb paita of the abate. Not much 
headway has aa yet been made in tlio matter 
of the consolidation of school disbneta, or in 
the prov\8ion of bcUoqI librams, The coin- 
pulaory education law requires the attendance 
of children, eight to foiiitcen, for only three 
fourths of the time the public aohoola are in 
session, and the sama for employed childicn, 
fourleoii to sixteen, unless excused lor a num- 
ber of statutory reasons Cities and towns of 
1000 population may appoint attendance 
officers, who may enforce attendance and visit 
fa&toviGB Cibieg of 10 ,000 or over may estab- 
lish parental schoola. Children, eight to four- 
teen, cannot be employed in any mine, factory, 


or shop during school hours, unless possessed 
of a certificate .^flowing attendance at school 
for thiec fourths of the achool term Cily 
school nuthoutics may contract with homes 
oatablished for tlic care of dcUiiquont, dcpeiid- 
ent, 01 neglected clhldieii, for their care and 
training, Cluldicn who arc orphans oi hnlf 
orphans, or dependent, may icccive fice school- 
ing m any district where they Find citliej a 
tcmpoiary or a permanent home, 

Teachers and Training — The state em- 
ployed approxiiimtely 10,000 teachers m 1911, 
about one fourth of wliom were men. For 
llio tiaining of new teachers, the state main- 
tflina five normal schools for wliitcg and one 
for the colored inco, The city of St Louis 
nlao maintains an institution foi the training 
of teachers for the city All of the state nor- 
mal schoola (five foi whites and one for colored 
students) and tJic state iinivoisJty mam lain 
summer sessions Three grades of ccrtificatea 
arc isauccl, these being arranged m n graded 
aeries The questions nro furiushecl by the 
State Superintendent, and arc uniform thioiigli- 
011 b the abate. The county superintendents net 
as agents in giving the examinations, and cei tify 
the prorcasiQual^ gvado of the candidate, but 
the State Superintendent has oversight of the 
grading of the papers and the granting cf the 
certificates to teach Cer tificatefl may bo 
renewed. County institutes arc to be heid 
ill each county, and ten or more me to be 
piovided in the state for colored teachers 
Cities of 300,000 (St Louis) cxamino their 
own teacheia and conduct their own institutes. 
Grades made in approved aumruei schoola may 
bo accepted in lieu of examinations m the sub- 
jects covered 
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LociTION 

Opened 

CcNTnoi. 

For 

St Loma University 



St Louis 

1B29 

nc 

Men 

LiiiwoocI CnIloRo . . 



SI Clinrlca 

1831 

Preaby, 

Women 

Wilhnnn JnwcU CoUgbo 



liVlMlTty 

1849 

Uapt 

hicu 

ChriHmn Brotlicra College 



St Lome 

Cohmibia 

1B51 

RC. 

Men 

Chrjstmn CoUega 



1861 

Clirialinn 

Women 

Chrjstinn Unn'cr9ity 



Coiitoii 

1853 

Chn iljaa 

Polli aoxes 

Westininslei Collcgo 



Fulton 

1853 

Presby 

Men 

Cadotoll College 



I'nrmington 

1B61 

UK 

llolli aPMPa 

Loxuigton Cofiego 



LoxmgloTk 

1856 

Rnpt 

Women 

Stcplicna Collogo 

Central Colloge 



Columbia 

Fnyetto 

1850 

1857 

Bnpb, 

M.E .*5QUlh 

Wninen 

Both sc:{ca 

M'ashiiiKloii University 
Crntrfil Weslnvim Colleen 



SL Louis 

1650 

Nonscot 

Both sexca 



Warrenton 

1804 

ME. 

Bolli BD\ca 

PntchelL Coltcgn 



Glasgow 

1800 

Nonscct 

Both Bcxca 

Centrril CoPegn lor 'Women 



Lexington 

IBQO 

M IS South 

Women 

Aloirisvillo Collcgo 



Morns villa 

1872 

ME Soulh 

Both aexas 

Dniry CoUego 



SjirmgAcM 

Fulton 

1873 

Nonaect 

Both acxcB 

Rynoihenl Fcmaic College 



1S73 

Freaby 

IVoni cn 

Ilftrdein' College . . , 



Mexico 

1873 

Ilnpl 

Women 

Park Collego , 



Pnrkvillc 

1875 

Preaby. 

Both ficxca 

Piko Collcgo . , . 


1 . . 

IloMllng Green 

1B81 

Nonaect 

Both acjcca 

CoiiccijLion Collcgo 


1 . . 

Conception 

1SB3 

n c 

Men 

Tnrkio C'ollego . , . 



Tnrkio 

1B63 

U Prcabi' 

Both acxcB 

Cotloy Collcgo 



Ncvndn 

1881 

Nonaect 

Wonien 

Miisoun Wesley nil College 



Cnmeroii 

1887 

M.E 

Both sesea 

Missouri Vnllcy Collcgo 



Marshall 

1H8D 

Ciimh Preaby 

Botll HO\C8 

Georgo R Smith Collogo 

• ■ 

. . . 

Seclalia 

1601 

hl.E 

Negroes 
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Secondary and Higher Education. — The 
development of second nry gohoola in the state 
1ms been lapjcl chiiing the past decade Alaiiy 
amtvW and shoid-tevvn schools have been deveL 
oped, and put on the acci edited list Four Imii- 
died' uLiieteon high aehuols were reported in 
1910, about one half of which were claasified 
aa fust grade Any city, town, or consolidated 
(Usbrict nmy establish a high school, and any foiw 
or more common acliool districts may iiJiilc 
to form (I joiiiU high school, if approved by iJic 
people In the latter ease, 20 nor cent of the 
teachers' fund may be used for high school 
puvpoaca. Tcaoheia in high echoola must 
hold a first grade county or a slate professional 
ccrtiPicate 

Higher Education — The University oE 
Missouri, at Columbia (g.o.), stands as Llio 
Gulimnation of tiia system of public education 
of the stale The agricultural college is com- 
bined with the univoisity at Columbia, but 
the school of miiiGs is located ah Holla. Tho 
univeisity la assisted in the work of higher 
education in the state by the infllitiitiona aa 
shown on page 275 

Many of the above arc ainall and atriig- 
ghng inslifcutiDns, and nearly^ nil of them were 
founded bcfoio the state university began to 
receive ical support from the state. 

Special Education. — The state also mam- 
tains the Missouri Training School for Hoys 
and Gitla, at Doonevillej the State Indwatrml 
Homo foi Girls, at Chilheotho (both icfoimn- 
tory), the Missouri School for the Dhiul. at 
St Louis; the Missouri School for the Deni, at 
Fill ton; and tho Missouri Colony for Feeble- 
Minded and Epileptics, at Marshall, E P C, 

ReferBncflB! — 

Kdnkbl, 0 iZuffll CoMoZtdafioa in JWuaoUrt Uaiv, 
of MissQuri No 3, (Columbia, Mo , 

1012 .) 

Mayo, A. D Tho Amcrienn Common Sohool m tho 
Soulhern Stalca up to 1B40; in Jiepl V. H Com 
Etiw , 1B05-1800, Vol. I, PI) 320-331. Same, to 
1600, HI Rapt. U S. Com. Educ., 1001- Vol I. 
pp 373~S8S. 

Missouri Anntidf Reporla of the PaWtc Schools^ 
Sixty-second Ropfc m 1011. 

ZZcDiW School haoii 10 11 cd 

Cous/itiilion^ 1620, 1805, 1675 
Phii^ups, C a, a Huloru of Education in ilfissouri. 
(JcfToraoii City» 1011.) 

Snoiv, M S, Itiuhcr Education zri j1/i.}soiiri, Ctre, 
Inf U S But Educ,Uo 2, 18D8 (Washington, 
1608 ) 

MISSOURI, UNIVERSITY OF, COLUM- 
BIA AND ROLLA, MO, — A caeducatiuual 
institution, forming part of the public school 
system of the state of Missouri, founded in 
1939. The present oiganization, with two 
colleges (Arts and Science, and Agricultuie) 
and schools foi piofeasional and grndutito 
woik, was adopted in 1909 Tlic sepal ate 
divisions, each of which was in some form dif- 
fercuUated (tom the rest of the institution 
in tho year indicated, arc College of Arts and 
Science (1839); School of Education (1867); 


College of Agricultuie (1870), School of Miuca 
and Metallurgy at RoHa (187(1), School of 
Law (IS72); School of Medicine (1873), 
School of Engineering (1877), Graduate School 
(1896), School of Journalism (1906). Special 
ininoi divisions aic the Extension Divibioii, 
the Summci Session, the Agiicultuinl Expori- 
mciifc Station, the Eugmecriiig Expoiimcnt 
Station, the Mining Experiment Station, and 
the Military Dcpailinciifc. All of those divi- 
sions arc located at Columbia, witli tlio excep- 
tion of the School of Mines and Aletalluigy 
and the Mining Experiment Station, which aie 
situated at lloUa. 

Tho entrance requiieinentg arc fifteen units 
foi the College of Aits and Science, the School 
of Mines, and the College of Agiiciilture; and 
ill addition two yeais of college work for all 
tliQ other acliools- Tlicso rcciuireineuta, which 
aie on the ccrtificntc basis, iiavo been stiictly 
administered, and this policy has stinuiiatcd 
and built up an excellent ayslcm of secondary 
schools in the state The institution was one 
of the fiisb foul state universities admitted to 
the benefits of the Caiiicgic Foundation. 

Tlie final control over the institution is 
vested in the Board of Curators, which is ap- 
pointed by the Governoi of the alftte and is 
gi’aiited large powers by the state coii.stitiition. 
The internal oiganization is based on a general 
umvci^aity faculty of all tcachore of the rank 
of aasiataut piofeaaor and abovci and special 
faculties for tlio vaijous divisions. The uni- 
veiaity faculty assumes an unusually Urge dc- 
giec of icsponsibility, and to it icjiort many 
of the committees that in similar institutions 
report to tho board of control, 

The university holds the distinction of es- 
tablishing the fust school of education in a state 
institution^ and of establishing tho first school 
of joiirnaham in tho woild. 

The inatitutiou liaa a productive endowment 
fund of §1,258,839, and receives tlie income 
of n 5 per cent state tax on collateral inlieiit- 
ancca. Almost one third of its income ia 
derived from the gcncial revenues of tho state 
by legislative appioprintioiis. A movement 
to give tho university other permanent sup- 
port na a substitute for legislative appropria- 
tions has boon under way for aevcial ycftra, bub 
so far has not been succcsaful. The icccipts 
from fees aie insignificant The total iiicoinc 
for 1011 was §875,000. The emollmont of 
students for 1011-1912 was 3063, Albert Rosa 
Hill, LL.D , is the prcBideut, C. A. 

MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE, MAR- 
SHALL, MO. — A cocducalioiml iiislituLion 
chartered in 1881 and opened in 1889 under 
the charge of the Prcabytcriaci Church of 
Misaoun. An acaclcmy, a college, and a school 
of music arc maintained. The entrance ic- 
LUiircments are sixteen units Studies are 
divided into icqiiircd subjects and classical, 
modem language, and science com sea loading 
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to tlie A S, and D S The CfiioIJincat in 
1911-1912 waa 106 atuflcnts in the college 
niopcr There are lourteen inombera on the 
faculty. 

MISSOURI WESLEYAN COLLEGE, 
CAMERON, MO — A cocclucaLioml mstL 
tution eatabhahccl in 1883 na tlio Cain cion 
InsLiLute niitl mcornoiatcd under ita present 
title in 1897, under tne control of the Mofchoclisb 
Episcopal Chmch Collegiate, academic, nor- 
mal, cominGicinl, and music depnrtmcnta cig 
maintained. Students are admitted to the 
college on completing n high aohool^ course. 
The degrees of A.B , B S , and D.S in Civil 
Engineering^ are conferred. The enrollment 
in 1010-1911 was 275. The teaching staff 
numbers nineteen members. 

MISTRESS, SCHOOL. — Sec TEACHEna, 
Sex op 

MITCHELL, MARU (1818-1889). — Pro- 
fcaaor of astronomy and advocate of the highci 
education of women She waa educated by her 
father and in the private school of Cyrus 
Picicc ((?y). She discovcied a new comet m 
1817, wna for seveinl yeaia engaged in astro- 
nomical work for the United States Coast Sur- 
vey, and waa professoi of astioncmy at Vassar 
College from 1866 to 1880 She was the first 
woman olccted to membership in the Amencan 
Academy of Arts and Science and the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science. 
She served aa one of the editors of Ammcan 
Almanac, and published several papers 
on scientific aubjecta and the question of the 
higher education of women. W S. M. 

MITTELSCHULE; MIDDLE SCHOOL — 
A teim which in Austria and Southern Germany 
la applied to those schools which arc inter- 
mediate between the elementary achools and 
umveiaitica(UocAschufe!n),i e, secondary schools. 
In Prussia and the abates whose systems arc 
modeled on Prussia, a Mitlehchuh is a type 
of school which furnishes a higlici elementary 
education preparatory to tlic higher artisan 
occupations and the lower commerciftl and 
adniiniatrativc positions. It is accoidmgly in- 
termediate between elementary and secondary 
schools This hypo of school originated toward 
the end of the eighteenth century, and has 
been known under many different names (e g 
hdheic Bdrgcrschtih, Sladtschule, gehohene 
BilTgetschule, Roldan sckule^ etc.) It wns not 
officially recognized until the General Rcgiila- 
tioiia of 1872, but even tlion it was not defi- 
nitely oigiimzed, so that several types existed: 
(1) attached to an elementary school, (2) a 
separate school with five or six classes taking 
pupils from elementary schools, (3) a separate 
school with nine clnasea The middle school 
IS established and maintained entirely by 
local efforts, and receives no giants fioin the 


government. Hciicc the cuiTiculum can be 
adapted to meet local needs. The only rc- 
stnetion until recently was that tlie teacher 
employed in such acliooL must have passed 
the MiUehchvllehrerpnlfung oi else an examina- 
tion for higher school toaclieia In 1010 Llm 
middle .schools weie icorgaiiizcd; the complete 
school of this type must have nine classes, but 
pupils may cnlci into the sixth class (Claf^s I 
IS the highest) fiom the elementary schools, 
the cm ri Gillum has been defined, and, most 
imporlanfc, such schools may pi^cparo for tlio 
accoiidary schools Up to the present the 
progicsa of the middle schoola has been retarded 
because, nlthougli they clmigfid fees and licpb 
pupils as long Qs the Roidachulc, gradualion 
earned no privileges, and pupils could not be 
transferred to secondary schools The recent 
regulations remedy tliis See further delnlls 
under Germany, Education in. 

The term la not used in Eugliah to refer bo 
any type of school, nlthougli it has been em- 
ployed wifcli rcfcienco to secondary cducalion 
by Chancellor Elmer E. Brown m The }fttling 
of ow Middle tSchods, which denis with iliac 
type of education which is midway between 
elemental y and university In IreUiid second- 
ary schools and education arc known ns inter- 
mediate, altliough here pupils may bo leceivcd 
from the age of nine on and tlic elementary 
branches may ba taught 

Referancea r — 

Centralbtatt /Ur rfifl gcminte VnierrichtsuerwaUung, 1010, 

pp 345-111 

Il£lK, W. £ru 2 /illopfltfuc/iGj ffandtiuc/i der Pudagooiht 

flv MiUda^uJe 

MIXED NUMBER — A number in which 
the sum of an integer niid a fraction is ex- 
pressed. For example, 2} is a mixed number. 
The term haa goncrnlly been applied to the 
case m which the fi action is a common fraction, 
but there is no reason why this limitation alioula 
be placed, since 2.5 is just as much ol a mixed 
numbei as 2| The term is merely one of 
convenience in the school, and aside from ils 
vnluo ill distinguishing tlio varioua cases that 
it 18 thought best lo take up m fractioiis, it 
might, weff drop out of the vocabulary TJio 
operations with mixed numb ora are sufficiently 
ticatcd m any common anthmelic. D. E, S. 

MNEMONIC _ SYSTEMS. —ArLificinl de- 
vices for mcmonziiig depending upon the crea- 
tion of arbitrary nsaociationa. Every one at 
times deliberately asaociates some fact to bo 
lemembcicd with some mere well -known fact, 
as in the case of fixing the memory of the name 
of a person wliicli it has been found difficult 
to remember A device of this soil which 
IS a little more elaborate is the verse commonly 
used foj rememboung the number of days in 
the various montlis, beginning " Thirty days 
hath September The early logicians made 
use of many such nida io memory in coTinec- 
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Uon with the methods of eyllogiatic icasoning, 
Thus, the ayhogifltio moods were hidicated by 
the vowels of tlio words of the bavbfiroua 
Latin vei^ea: — 

Barbara, Celniont, Dnrii, Fono^ DnTnIiotou 
CclanlDS, DnbitiH, Fxi[i(*arao, FriaBaoiiionim, 

Gpsate, Cairtcatrea, Fcstiivo, EncnUo, Damptl, 

Fclnpton, Dianmia, Dntiai, DokarilOj rcrieon, 

Moic modern iiinemonic systems apply tho 
same principle in a inoie gcnoral way by tlio 
uac of tho figure alphabet, which is committed 
to momory. The one moat fvociuently used 
is na follows. — 

12345G7590 
t n m I I sh g f b s 
d j k V p c 

ch a a 

''To briefly show its use, suppose it is desired 
to fix ' 1142 feet in a second ' as tlic velocity 
of Bound t, I, 1 , n arc the leltcis and oulci* 
icciuiicd PiU up witli vowels forming a 
phiaSQ like ‘ tight run,' and connect it by some 
such flight of the imagination as that if a man 
tried to keep up with the velocity of souucl he 
would have a tight run " (E. Pick, M^mouj 
end Us Boc^ors, p 8 ) 

Two chief objections have been brought 
against the of such aystema. In the hi at 
place, they arc cither so limited in their appli' 
cation or so cumbrous na to defeat their pur- 
poao. ^nd in the second place they are purely 
mechanical, and thus tend to discourage logical 
memonzingj which is not only more useful, but 
haa been shown experimentally to bo more 
economical than the mechanical methoda. 

See Memohy E. II, 0. 

Kelecencea — 

CoiiEOnoVB, P W. Memory. (New York, 1901.) 
Ej\cyclopcd\a Briftinmca. s.v iifncvionicj. 

Pellqtvb, Q S *' La Incite " expo&ed , La\sG((4'a 
complete iSi/Jlcw of 'physiological Memory , 
atirenrJcfl a Jhbltonraphij o/ jllneWDmca. 1325^1883 
(New York, 1S88.) 

HoLimooiC, M. li liota h slrcnolhen Uio ilfeinory, or 
na/urnl and scientific MethotJa of Training tho 
Memory (Moif York, IfiSO ) 

Jahf.h, W, Principle? of Ps|/<r/iQfoo{/, Vol I, op. (1Q& IT. 
(New York, 1«D01 

Mullew, G R Zey AebIv^c rter GedAchtius'iUVtiekcik 
und lie? Voratcllungavorlnuf Prffflnzl£n^^Ji3a^ld 6, 
Zc lUJir /iir Taych 

Pick, E Mmory rind ifj Doctora, (London, 1888.) 

MOB PSYCHOLOGY — A special type 
of behanoi and mental activity is exhibited 
by groups of persona who come together under 
the indueuce of any strong emotional cxcitc- 
mrnt Thus a community aroused by some 
ctime i& likely to behave iiv a fashion eiilhcly 
diffevent from any individual incmbor ol Uio 
coinmuiiUy, The behavior of the company 
ns a whole la charnctcrisscd by lack of delibera- 
tion and lack of a feeling of leaponsibiUty, 
Imitation undoubtedly plays a very large part 
in mob behavior and in mob conflciousnoss. 


The imitation licro involved is likely to be 
1 datively blind The whoio situation can ho 
clcfici'ibcd by Baying that tho emotional tcnpion 
is laiaed to a very Iiigli level, and the action 
winch proGccda fiom the company as a whole 
la intense to a degree whieU would be impos- 
aihlc in a single individual, even if ho wclc 
dominated by^ tho same emotion. Some 
wiilcrs oil social psyohology have been led 
to icgaul tho behavior of a mob ns typicni of 
all social coiisciouancaa Emphnaig should be 
hud upon the fact that mob bchavioi' is dib* 
tinclily chaiaclcj'izcd by emotional tension 
There arc many other forma of aocinl behavior 
which depend upon common ideals and common 
plans, but are not dominated liy emotional 
fltiess. General intcTprctntioii of social phe- 
nomcim on the analogy of mob behavior ia 
tiicreforc not justifiable, C. H J 

Referanefia * — 

BAunwiN, J M. Social flnrl iJtAicaf Iniiiatioiis, (New 
York, IDll ) 

Lb Don, G, The Psychologi/ of Tcoplo (Now York, 
1808) 

The Crauidy (Knalijih triin«l[itinu, Laudou. 1903 ) 
Macdodqai-l, "W Social Paychclogy (Now York, 
1008) 

Xlosd, E. A, iSaciaZ Psychology (Now York, 1011 ) 

MOBERLY, GEORGE, — See 'W'jnciies- 
TEn College. 

MODE, — See Gdapiiic Curve; Statis- 
tical Method. 

MODEL LESSON — In the training of 
tonclicra it la customary to illiistrato the prin- 
Giplcs of teaching liy the uac of actual daaa- 
room inati uctioii For thia icaaon, most normal 
or training sdiools for tcachora are equipped 
with a special laboratory echool with cDrefully 
Bclectcd tcachcia in char go. When there is but 
one such acliool, it piovidc.-i opportunity for 
(1) (Icinonatration, (2) practice, and (3) ex- 
perimental teaching In the teaching of 
pedagogical theory, the demonstration school 
is an im])ortnnfc and iiccessniy adjunct to read- 
ing and discussion Thecrilic or claafl tCachOM 

of the ohaevvatvou o\ model school teach before 
the class in theory to illustrate the vanoiia 
types of teaching employed in cm rent practice 
Tho students report their observations and dis- 
cuss them, thus gainiug a move concieto basis 
for their theoretic study The ubc of mode] 
or type lessons ia vastly Hiiperior to random 
obaervtttions by students, lor they can be 
given for tho paiticidar puipoae and at the 
specific tunc loquired by the instructor in 
pedagogical theory H. S, 

See IiiLu&TiuaivB Lesson 

MODEL SCHOOL — A term commonly 
applied to a graded school connected with a 
normal achool, or teachers' timning coUege. 
The achool may be used aa a real model 
acliool, and little or no practico teaching or 
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expel imcntfil work be clone in iL, oi it may be 
ihccl as It legulai tuiining school, in which 
sbiiclciifc IcQcheis teach under direction The 
Levm IS rathoi loosely used Strictly spoaking, 
it should be used only for such schools as are 
models or typos, sorving luiunly for observational 
purposes, the terms training school oi practice 
scliool 01 expel iinental school being used for 
schooK serving primarily for practice teaching 
purposes. Sec Experimental School; Noiimal 
School 

In Ireland the term "model school" is used 
to lefor to n type of higher elemental y school. 
The model acliools when established by the 
Hoaid of Commibsionera of National Education 
aimed "to promote 'united educalion,' to 
exhibit the most improved methods of literary 
and scientific instruction for the auiioiinding 
schools, and to train young poisons foi the 
o/rice of teacher " in the national schools It 
was proposed to establish ono in each of tho 
thiity-Lwo school districts, but this was nevci 
carried through The hist model school was 
opened in 1810 A highci education is given 
than m the elementary schools, and the teachers 
receive a higher rate of pay Although the 
term has been rctainccl, many of these schools 
have long ceased to seive as models, niul pro- 
vide an education intermediate between the 
rleinontaiy and sccondaiy schools for those 
pupils who cannot proceed to tho latter 

References: — 

Balfouti, Giiauam Educational Syelema of Great 

Britain and Irelaiid (OKrord. 1903) 

MaoaB, If K. An UnionUen Chapter in tho History 

o/ EducaKon ^London, 1994 ) 

MODELING, — In teaching geography in 
the elementary school, modeling in relief is 
used to fix the intoiprctations of flat maps, 
Clay, papiei nmchd, and sand arc among the 
mateiials used. Owing to its cheapness and its 
ready use, modeling on the sand tabic has been 
veiy popular among tencheis. The value of 
ail oh work has been the subject of considerablo 
controversy It has been opposed as an in- 
accurate mode of leprcsenting physical features 
winch necehsaiily leads to exaggeration and 
the fixing of false impressions Those who 
favoi it GOlUend that it is merely a supple- 
ment, not a substitute for accu late map rending, 
its mam value being found in its use n>s a psy- 
chological device for teaching childicn facta 
in an active and concictc way II. S. 

See Fine Arts, Geoqtiaphy, Teaching of 

MODELS. — See Visual Aids to Teach- 
ing 

MODENA, ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF — 
See Italy, Education in 

MODERN LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE — The modern languages as subjects 
of study m the higher institutions of learning 


take ns then province the culture both old and 
now of the foreign pcoploi as icvcalcd in llicir 
languages and literatures In the broadest 
acceptation of the toim it is the study nf plii- 
lology For n full discussion of this discipline, 
par licul ally with legard lo modern tendencies 
and the development of ficicntific mctlmds, 
see under Philology Of close relation, also, 
is the article on Phonetics. Tliis article is 
limited to a consideration of the scope and 
methods of the study of those languages and 
literatuics in the uiiivcrsitios and schools at 
the present and during the very ic cent past. 

In Universities. — Germany — TJic scien- 
tific study of Romance languages and English 
in the universities of Germany is but the 
natural outgiowLli and bioader application 
of tho philological method that began lo flour- 
ish m the early decades of the nineteenth 
centiiiy, and is nssoeiatcil with such names fia 
Grimm, Wilhelm von ITumbolrlt, Bopp and 
others Thcio wcio few chairs eatiibliahcd 
in tho Romance field before 1850 
Giessen, Dona, are among the carlicab 
the chans for the study of English came in tho 
last three decades, the earliest at Leipzig and 
Strnssburg in 1873 At present tlicro is, even 
in the largest German uiiivoisitics, only ono 
chnii for Romance and one for English phi- 
lology Hcie and Llierc a ymat Dozetii 
gives lectures, and the plan of having foreign 
Icictors, usually one Fieiich and one Engiisn, 
has also been quite gciiernlly adopted Berlin 
boasts of two English loktors, one Italian, one 
Ruasian, one Dutch, and one Icktor for the 
Srandinaviau lauguagoa. 

There is a widespread feeling m Germany that 
the modern language departments, especially 
in the Inigci institutions, aic considcinbly 
undennanuod to cany on the work satisfac- 
torily and meet the practical demands that 
aic becoming moic and more imperalivo 
Even if tho professor keeps within the field of 
philology, to such nii extent has it grown that 
it is impossible for ono man to cover the gi ound 
satiafactoiily to himaeU or to Ills sLudcnla 
Tho German Ncujphilolog justly prule.s him- 
self upon the thorough gi minding he gives 
his students in scion Lifio method, in historical 
gmminai, and m the interjuotQlion of the 
oldci texts To accomplish this and yet add 
couiscs in iSlinkcspoare, Moh6rc, to say nothing 
of intoi|uctmg writcis iicaicr our own times, 
in whose Avorks there is so much of truly 
scholarly inteiesfc, must obviously soon biing 
about an incicnse in the modern langimgo 

stair. 

The scholarly work is in the hands of tho 
professor, a laAV unto himself as rcgaidg the 
courses ho olTcra during a semester or senes 
of scincatcia For moio intensive work in 
method AVith advanced students, bhcro havo 
been established seminars The kind of 
work done in tho modern language seminaia 
varies with the pcisonaliby of the director. 


Hallo, 

All 
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Tlie English scminni afc Berlin under Tiofea- trnren, Boccnccio^ foui houis; Intnuluction to 
Bor A, Brandi is a very goo el e\au\iilc of the Qkl French with cxcicinea m elution, 

11101 e iiioilora typo of organization. There two hoiira, Splectcd topiu'j of Fieiich fiyntiix, 

are thico looms for boojes which now nmount two horns; Seminar, r*xDrfihe.s m OUl Fieiich 
to over 11,000 'vohunos; one looin for pliu- (Ejcc), one hour; Proseniiimr, reading and iiitei- 
nctic iipimratiis, a room for convcisational preliUion of llaeine’a /Vaidewr.v one hour The 
pvacticc, and vniioua ofUcca. The doorh are Frniicli lektor glvoa llie foltowiiip; coiusos. 
open freely to all, hut only the advanced stu- Modem French foi beginneii in two sections, 
dents are regular members, allowed to lake part two hours enuhj J^fodern Frmirh for ndvunced 
in the work of the seminar In the winter semes- students, two hours; Allied dc Musset, two 
tci, 1900-1910, there were 200 using the sominni, hours, Italian loktor offeis- Inti oducl ion 
awi twenty -owe regulai iwcmhcis. In order to to t ho .study of Italian, four hoiivs, U Naxelk 
become a regular muiiibor it is necDSflary to pass (klla fesrara by Gahiiclc d'Anminzio, leading 
an examination, or the appliciint mwat pi (lYc to and compoRition for advanced atudcnls, one 
the lektor that lie has sufficient nrnctical liour, Italy and its People, iJliiatrntcd lectmes 
command of the language to omit the work for stiideuls of all faculties, one lujui. Spnii- 
domandccl m tho picluiimniy prosciiiinai . isli coiirsc.s Elcnientaiy ooui.se, two hours; 
Even entrance to tlic pioscmmar la safe- Doiia Perfccla, novel u clc Pdio^i Oaldda, i end- 
guarded by a prclimiimy Inal The Icktoi mg and eompoaitiou, fm advanced btudcvila 
does the pi acticnl teaching of the donartiiien Is, France — In a number of tlie inovincial 

On tho whole, his work la pnmaiiiy planned universities thcie is still only one profesaor- 

to give fltiideiifcs of the university iin oppoi- ship of modern languagos, Otlicrs Jiavc one 
tuiiity to hear the foicign langnagc lallici professor of English oi (lornian, tho w'ork of 
than a scholarly discussion of a limited field tliG second laURUUBc being in cliavge of men 
of knowledge His lectuies deal witJi modern of non-professorial innlc. variously nnmeci 
literature, or serve to orient the student in inaffre rfe coxirBcs, mailTn tie conJArcnces, charge 
the life and customs of the foieign pooploa de confit cnees. Only in tho larger univcraitics 
He also usually offers some work for small those of Pans, Lillo, and Poitiei-s do we 

groups of advanced atudentg m composition fuul separate ehuira for Gorinau and FiUghah, 

and plioncticB How much the lektoi adds Two or thioo olhera liai'o one full and one 
to the scholarly aide of the depavtmonta con- adjunct profcbaov All, however, have teachers 

oerned, depends upon hia pcisonality, training, of the modern laiigungca iiaiially for both 

and, doubtless, upon the alLitiulo of the pio- German and English, nud somel lines for 

feasor, as head of the department Russian, Italian, etc. Ilcie and there, the 

The following paragiaph picsenta two types German syatcin of having Icktoia, native 
of courses The first U very progressive It Gcvmana and Englishmen, Rceinsto have found 

takes cognizance of the practical na well aa favor. This, howeyci, is not at nil general 

the more strictly philological side of the sub- The young man or woman who lins pnasocl 
jeet Lectures in most coursca arc hold in the French haccahm&al and who wialioa to 

English by the piofcssoi as well as the loktor s])ocialijsc in modern languages has a very 

The second is a more typical offering of cnuivgos defiiutG coiuse of study to pursue m order to 

found in Genimiiy Gioat stress is laid upon obtain, through public examination, blic vaii- 

hist ori cal grammar, syntax, and tho interpre- ous diplomas gi anted by the Slate The 

tation of old texts. Tho modern authors aro cliief state diploma.? aio the (1) Licence^ 

usually treated by bho lektor (2) Dipldme (Viludes sup^xieures, (3) Doctoral 

Courses offered in English at tJie University ^5 httrei. In additiQii to llieac diplomas there 

of Marburg during the summer semester of aic, among others, coinpctitivc examiiin- 

1012, lutiaductiou to the Btudy of English lions for tho ccjli/icaf d^aplihide and tho 

Philology, two hours, Old Engiiah Literature, agrSgation, The work, in eluding the read' 
with ronainga, three Imiiia, English Hcmiiiai, ing, demanded for these sevcial diplomas is 
nhilological section, Shakespeare’s //arii/e/, one pretty defimtoly pre.-sciibccl, and the eoiirsca 
hour; Essays of Addison, one hour* English offered in tlic univeisitics arc planned, very 
fietnuiar, practical scetion: Poetry of Ocoige largely, to pieparc sUideuts to inoct the rc- 
Meicditli, one hour, Prose mm ar, philological nuiroinonts There is, consequently, gj'eafc 
section introdiichon to Old English (Prose), similaiity in the offerings of all the universities, 
one hour; Practical Section leading of Pho- in marked coiitinst to tho lack of nniformity 
nolle Text, one hour; England and the Engiiah of course? given ni the various Gorman uni- 
(Part I), one hour, Introduction to spoken vcisiticg, In the pi cpaiatiou for the advanced 
English, open to students oI all faculties, two examinations, however, tho student must 
houxa. Essay a and UiacUBsiom, one hour evidenUy largely depend upon liimsclt, pio 

Courses offeied in the Romance Languages university professens and couises serving 
at the Univoisity ol Ghttingen dm ing the merely as guides Tho candidate la also 
feumincr Bcmostcr of 1912 French Phoiicticg, doiibllcs.? aided by the full accounts of all 
two hours. Historical Italian Graniimu', with examinations that aie found in ediicfttional 
mtcvpic tation of sclectiana from Dante, Pc- jovirnula. 
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The licence can ha ob Lame cl after one year’s 
study beyond the passing of the baecnlaureiite. 
As a lulc, IL longer lime is necessary to pre- 
parc for this diploma Tho prescribed work 
111 modern hirguages is iinnow in scope, with 
the chief oraplmsia upon a few books that 
arc repiesentulivc of dilTcreiit periods of lit- 
erature The examination is both oral and 
wntton In addition to tho general thxcp-honr 
Latin examination required of all arts stiidcntg, 
tho candidate specializing in inodorn lengiiagra 
passes' (A) wilt tell testa ini (1) Translation 
and grammatical commentary, modern lan- 
guage, ohe^aon by tho candidate Commcntniy 
wutten in the modern language, foui hours 

(2) Modern language theme, throe hours 

(3) Ficnch csaiy, four lioura. (fJ) oval testa 
111 ! (1) Interpretation of a modern language 
text, together with a liteiary and grammatical 
commentary m the foreign language; (2) lit- 
erary history of the modern language, (3) in- 
tcrpietation of a text from modern French 
litoratuic, (4) any univciaity course, at tho 
choice of the candidate, (5) translation of an 
easy selection from tho second modern lan- 
guage choflon by the oaiulidnlo About on a 
nai with tho licence aie tho competitive exam- 
urn tie na for certiRcato of pcoRcionoy for 
modern language teaching in the various state 
schools. 

Great stress ia laid upon the candidate's 
ability to speak and write tho foicign language, 
and it ia uaual to spend a year abroad before 
attending tho regular university courses 

Tho English books chosen for 1013 for tho 
modern language certificate for teaching in 
normal schoola arc Sheridan, The School 
foi Scandal, G. Ehot, Adam Bede; Kipling, 
The First Jungfe Book; Wordsworth, Midiacl, 
a Pasioial Poem; KeatSj habcUa, Tennyson, 
The Mithras Daughter, The Brook, Dora, Moite 
d' Arthur, VlysLes, The Revenge; Browning, 
The Pied Piper of llamelin, IlewA Riel, How 
Ificy brought the Good News from Oheni to Aijc; 
Whittier, Mmd Mulhr 

The Di])loina of Higher Study can be ob- 
tained after two years at the university. It is 
the intci mediate stage between tho licence and 
tile competitive agr^gatwn. Greater spccinli/a- 
tion in (he cUoBeu field chartictciizcR the woik 
for this diploma, The candidate must pic- 
pare and clefentl a memoir written either in 
French or in the language the student off era 
The examination also includes the grammatical 
and literary interpretation of passages from 
aiitliois of tho Middle Ages, Benaissance, and 
^Modern periods, previously chosen by the 
candidate 

A much- coveted state diploma ia the ogr^- 
gaiion, which cnriics with it the right to a posi- 
tion m a Lyefe, or college The agrigi is the 
highly iiiiinqd specialist m his own paitioular 
field The Ecolc Normale at Pans, now the 
pioFoaaionai school of pedagogy of the Univer- 
sity of Pans, la closely associated with the name 


agUgation Tho coinpchtive examination is, 
howcvci, open to all those who possosb the 
picioquisite training. It icquiiea at leabt 
three year'? hoyond the bncciilaurcafc to pass 
the Aa only a ccitaiii number can 

pnsa each year, depending on the demand for 
tcachois of this grade, even good caiidulntca 
tiy four 01 hvc times befoic inceLing with 
aucceas The work in proparnLion lor the 
agr^galwn is pretty definitely outlined, and, 
to n certain extent, the courses given at tJic 
uiuversity meet the needs of eandidatca 
Practice teaehipg in a Lyede, and special 
claascg at the Ecole Normale aunnlcment the 
regular university couraea in subject matter. 
Independent work under supDi vision occupies 
the better portion of the Btudent's tune, pai- 
ticularly at the later stages of prcpnralion 

In acfdition to the teaching qualificationa tho 
written reqniroincTitg nrc‘ — (1) An essay in 
Ficnch on some topic dealing with the literary 
history of tho foreign people, seven hoiira; 
(2) essay in tho foreign language dealing with 
the history of eivilizabion of the foreign people, 
seven houis: (3) translation frem and into 
the foreign language^ two papers, four hours 
each, The oial test includes a lesson given in 
French and one in the foreign language alter 
five hours' prcpaiation, three quarters of nn 
hour; n half-hour test of the candidate's practi- 
cal knowledge of tho spoken iangnnge 

The books chosen for 1912 upon winch the 
various papers aro act arc- — 

I Tho vision and the dream in English 
literntiirc, Chaucer, The Hoiis6 of Fame, 
Books I and II. Shakespeare, A Midsummer 
Night's Dream Maepheraon's Ossiaii, Fmgal, 
Car Ikon, The Death of Ciickullin. Byron, 
The Dream, DarknesB, The Fisioii of Jndgmeid 
R. Kipling, The Finest Story in the World 
(Many Inventions), The Brushwood Boy (The 
Day's Work) 

II Biblical influence on English literature 
and society Judith (Sweet's Anglo-Saxon 
Tlcador); The Bovclntion of Bt, John the Di- 
vino (Autliouzcd version of 1011). Milton, 
Paradise Lost, Book.'^ VII and VIII. Biinyan, 
The Pilgrim's Progress W Hale White, 
The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford, The 
Deiiucrnjicc of Mark Rutherfovd 

III Criticism of conteinpoiary English so- 
ciety. Carlyle, Latto-day Pamphlets Bus- 
kin, SesojMc and Lihcs Chesieiton, Or- 
Ihadoiey. Galawoithy, The Island Phari- 
sees. Aa examples of the lo])ics set at Ihc oral 
oxamination of the English agrigatioii for 1011, 
French lessons’ Treatment of Nature in 
The Tempest, The hiiinov of Wells. English 
Icsaona, comment on the versification of the 
JCmght'a Talc, line 1363 to line 1439; tho 
manneva of tho Rcatoratioii fia lUustiivtcd by 
the Way of the World, 

There is a abate Doctoral bs htlrcs and one 
priinnniy for foreign students granted by the 
University. Tho state diploma ia usually 
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taken several ycais after (/ho licence^ or even 
the a{}}&galion Two thoaeq nro required, ono 
in Eionch and the other eithei in French or 
the foroigii language They nro inatuic and 
scholarly coiiti'ihutioaa to tho subject, corre- 
sponding to the doctors' dissertations accepted 
by the best A^nwrican uiuveisitica. To 
gain fclie Umvciaity diploma icqinica four 
acmeatcia' enrollment and a thesis either la 
Frencli or Latin. There is, in addition lo tho 
public defense of the dissertation, an examina- 
tion on univcisity courses. 

The following German courses were offered 
at the Univoisity of Pans during the year 
1011-1912: Language and Literature hi 
Andlor, Professor, director of studies. Public 
Course Intcllectiml gcogiaphy of Germany in 
the nineteenth century, one hoiii. Confci- 
eneea. (1) Ilistorioal syntax of modem Gei- 
mftii, one hour, (2) exercises in syntax in 
preparation for tho licence and the ceylifictti 
d'ag^iiluh^ ono hom ; (3) consul I ation with stii- 
dents, ono hour Reception of students of mod- 
ern languages, one hour, M Lichienbcrger, Ad- 
junct Professor/ Cenfei cnees (1) History of 
the Gcriuan lauguags, one hour, the legend of 
tho Grail, one lioiir, (2) explanation of tcxt.s of 
Middle High German, one hour; (3) lessons 
111 prepai ation for tho one hour 

M. Rouso, Malti’o de Coiiffirciicca Confer- 
ences (l) Ilciiuicli von Klcist, one hour; 

(2) correction of work and cxplanalion of 
texts, one hour; (3) cxercisog in picparation 
for tne licence, one hour. M Bascli, Chnig6 
do Coura Coiifci ciice.s ' (1) Religious ami 
moral philosophy of Goiniaii RomaiUicism, 
one hour; (2) practical exercises, one hour, 

(3) history of Gciinan lUeiaturo in the eight- 
eenth centui}^, one hour 

— Work in modem langiiagca in 
the older universities of Oxford and Cainbiidgo 
is, on the ivliolc, but a gcneratioii old To bo 
siiifi, ns early ns 1778 Sir Robert Tnylor hc- 
qucatlicd £180,000 to tho Univciaity of Oxford 
for the establishment of an inaUtution for tho 
teaching of modern foreign languages Tho 
Tayloiiiiu Iiibtitute, howovci, did not como 
into exiatcnco until 1845, ami the first piofessor 
of modern Eiuopcau languages was chosen 
three years later. Max AlUllei succeeded tho 
first incumbent, but afLci be became Corpus 
Piofcssor of Comparative Philology in 1808, 
tbc^nofcsgoYBbip lapsed and Tayloniin teachers 
of French, German, Itnlinn, and Spanish wcio 
appointed instead. It was not until after the 
GsUbliahmont of the honor school of modem 
languages tlial appointments wcic again made, 
one piofcssor of German m 1907, and one of 
Fionch in 1900, At present thcic arc also 
a profesaor of Russian, about nine or ton 
Iccbiircrs or rcadeiSj and about an equal num- 
ber of tiitoia ami loaehers connected with the 
Women's Colleges and Halls. Cambridge 
celebrated in 1909 the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the Medieval and Modern 


Laiigiingci Tripoa, and in that aamc year ap^ 
pointed the first professoi of German At 
picscnt there is a reader of Ficiich. Foui Ipc- 
tiiicia also give insbnictioii in modern languages 
exclusively, and a number of recognized 
women teachers. 

The other modorii English luuvciaiLics, 
such aa London, Manchester, Liverpool, etc , 
have about the same strength and oigamza- 
tion of toaeluiig staif aa tho German iiiiivei&i- 
tica As the work in wodciu languages re- 
quired for the pas.s and honor degrees m the 
various English nmvci«ilic 9 docs not differ 
cascntially, a description of the status of 
modem bin gii ages at Cambridge will be given 
A Cambridge man may talcc Ji degree witli 
no knowledge ol a inodorii language at all, 
Since IS8C, however, German ami Ficnch 
foun two of the three so-called additional 
subjects, ono of which iiuifit lie passed at tho 
“pi'ovious examination oi ciitiaiicc cxninina- 
tion. As Froiicli is the laiiguago usually 
taken 111 the boys' schools fitting for college, 
there is a dcaith of young men coming lo the 
univoisity well groundccl in Gorman. The 
crceiitagc of young woincu that have had 
oth Innguagc.s la vci’ 3 " much higher. At- 
tempta to iiiduco the luitKoiitiea to allow 
Gorin an ns a suh-slitute for Greclc have thus 
far failed. A ceitaiu amount of Bpcciabza- 
tion in the modem language, q may bo done 
Lven by Rtiulcnts who go in lor the m'dinary 
B A dcgico by prepaiiiig for the special exaini- 
nations in Englifili and Gciinan, or English 
and French These oxaininations arc com- 
paratively easy aiul consist of tianalabion and 
composition based upon jncsciibcd books. 
Some of the woik is voluntaiy. No oral ex- 
amination 18 at ])rescnt required. Candidalea 
can, however, obtain recognition for their 
ractical command of the foreign laiiEiiago 
y taking the oial test licld for lionor (Tcgieo 
students. The pi escribed books in Fieneh and 
German for 1911 were: French' Racine, 
Alhalie, ACarbot, vaL 2, cc, 1-20, 

(voluntary) Eihaits tic la Ckansoii (h Roland, 
AloUiie, Lrs Fcnmics sauonfe^, Boi^suet, Orai- 
ftons fundhres German' Gutkow, Zojjf und 
SckiuBit, Tieck, Fm jDic/deiZebeii, Fulda, Der 
Taliisinanj (voluntary) Ilnitmanii von Auc, Her 
Anne Hcmnc/i; Uhlan d, Et nst eon ^ckiraben; 
Hcbbcl, Agnes Bernaiier; Liliencioii, Anno 
1870 

Most students especially iiitciestcd in 
modorii languages picfci* to go in for the 
Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos, 
corresponding to the II on or Schools at Oxfoid. 
As at present cons tifcii tod, there aic ten 
sections, six of wliich rleal with tho modern 
lileratuies of England, Fiance, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and Russia. Four em- 

f ihftsizo oldci pciiods and philology (Eng- 
ish and Germanic, Ficncli and Romance, and 
German and Germanic ) A cniichdate for an 
honor degree in modern languages must pass in 
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any two of tlio nbovo aoclions It is possible 
foi him, ihoiefoic, to ilo all his work iii one 
lanf^uage or divide Ins time between two, if he so 
desiics, Othci combination a can be made with 
subjects outside the modern language field, with 
lustoiy, tile clnshics, etc, Both sections may bo 
passed oJT at the end of the third yeai, or one 
ma 3 " be taken at the end of the second and the 
othci at the end of the tim'd. The cjcnniimi- 
tion m the Gcimnn ” arotion testa the candi- 
date's ability to translate into the foicign 
tongue, bo write a Geiman essay on some topic 
bearing upon tlic litoiatiiio, hisLoiy, oi insti- 
tutions of Germany. Thcic aic papers on 
the general field of literature aincc 1500 and on 
some special modern period, and also on the 
history of the Geiman language, the cicmcnta 
of liiatoiical German grammar, and on meter 
The oxaimnation on the " Old German " sec- 
tion 1 ? more stiictly philological in character 
and Bcrvca to test the caiulidatc^a Itnowledge of 
the language and liloratuio picvious to 1500. 
The courses given at both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge arc in gcncial plan of organization veiy 
Bimilar to the modern language coiirsca found 
in the various Geiman iinivoiflitica In ic- 
cent yeais inoie attention has been given to 
the literary side of the field Tho aim has, 
howcvci, always been to make the work of 
tho tripos as sound philologicnlly na the limo 
and conditions permit The piactical and 
modern aide of tho abudont’a tiaining must bo 
obtained largely through residcncci abroad 
bcfoiG or during tho university coiirac An 
oral test now forma a regular part of the exami- 
nation at both Oxfoid and Cambiidgc Dub 
lb IS possible^ at least at Cambridge, for one 
to pass the tripos withoub satisfying the exaini- 
ncis in the oral command of the language In 
both places, however, the names of successful 
candidates in blie viva uocc test arc especially 
distJiigiuahed m tho published class lists. 
During the fust twcnty^fivo years since the 
catabhshmont of the Medieval and Modern 
Languages Tiipos, 567 took honoi dcgiccs in 
Modern Languages at Cambridge Of these 
230 weiG men, and 337 women 
Tlic older English univcraiLics do not confer 
degrees taken in com sea beyond that of D A 
But liotli Oxford and Cambridge offer oppoi- 
tiiiiitios for woik to advanced and leaearch 
atudenta under certain conditions The degree 
of M A in the University of London can be 
taken m the several modern languages and 
literatures by those who bavo already passed 
tho B.A honors oxaimnation It is an exami- 
nation m bofcli language and literature and in- 
cludes (1) a thesis , (2) a written examination; 
(3) a vLve voce examination, especially on the 
subject of the thesis Tno wiitten poition 
of the examination consists of general ques- 
tions to bo treated in the foim of an essay 
and translation of texts chirfly chosen from 
early periods, with commentary, Tho follow- 
ing Gouracs were oflferecl at Cambiidgc dining 


the year 1011-1912 The foiiiulations of 
modern German Lileiatiirc, 1800-1850; 
Goethe’s Faust I; Ilistoiicnl German G lam- 
inar, Modem German iScimnai, Advanced 
Gorman Goinposilion, Old Gerinnn Somiiiar, 
History of tho Goiman Language; Old High 
Geiman, Geiman Histoiical Giainmar; Iii- 
Iroduclion to Middle High German Transla- 
tioa (with papen), ICiidriiii and AYnlthcr von 
del Vogclweidc Special subjects and books 
announced for the Gorman section of the Mod- 
em Languages Tripos, Cambridge Univcrsitj", 
for 1912 are as follows. Paper (4) AVnlthci von 
dcr Vogclweidc. Das Nicbclungciilicd (Samm- 
luiig Goesclicn), pp. 27-09. Braimc, Althoch- 
deutsches LcscbiicJi, xvi,7-U, xvh, xxx: xxxii. 
10-12, xxxm, xxxiv, xxxm; Ihipcr (6) (special 
subject) The lusLoiical diama in counectioii 
with Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, Kleiafc, (irill- 
parzci, Uhland, Wildcnbriich, Saar. Paper 
(6) Luther (Sammluiig Gocachon) Gontlie 
Poems, [pkigcnie, Faust Schiller' Poems 
of the thiid pciiod. Die Braul von Messina 
Uhland. Ballads. Consbrucli und Kliuck- 
aieck, Deutsche Lyrik dcs iicunzelinten 
Jalu'huiideitg 

Special subjects ami books announced for 
the Old Ficnch and Provencal section, the 
Modern Languages Tiipos, (jambiidgc Uni- 
vciBity, for 1912 Paper (2) (special subject): 
Frciicli litcratuie iii the reigns of Louis VII, 
Philippe Auguste, and Louis VIII, in connec- 
tion with Aliscana; Chr6ticn dc Troyes, 
Lancelot; Guillaume dc Dole; Aucasbin 
et Nicoletto; Yillehaidoum, La conqufite do 
Constantinople, Le ^MyatSio d'Adam Bnrtsch 
et Horning, La langiie cL la htt6raUuc fran- 
Qaiscs cicpuis le IXiinc siftclc jiisqu’au XIV- 
fiinc ai6cio, pp 10 J -394 and 399—108 Paper 
(4) Dcrtiau do Born; Flamenca; Appel: 
Pi ovonzalischc Chrcstoniathic. 

England — The sLatUB of modern foicign lan- 
guages in English schools of secondary giade is 
still in the making Among the factors that have 
ictarded their growth aie ; (1) Lack of any 
national system of public insliuctioii bcfoic 1902 ; 
(2) The iiiflucnco of the older Umvcrfeitiea and 
PubliQ Schools — strong bulwarks of classical 
training; (3) Until a few years ago, bhc over- 
emphasis of science and ait subjects in noii-en- 
dowed scliools. in older to obtain Slate giants of 
money, and tlie consequent neglect of the hu- 
manities, (4) The attitude of the Board of Edu- 
cation towai ds modern languages, its insistonco 
upon Latin na one of the two foreign languagca 
taught m cveiy school. In the most recent cir- 
cular, however, it has taken a more hbcial atti- 
tude and liaa yielded so far as to say tliat provision 
for the study of Latin need not be made in every 
saliool, but only m one out of every group of 
schools Tho present ratio of pupils taking 
Flench to those taking German is about five to 
one Since it is usually only po'saiblo for pupils 
to take two foreign languages of which Latin 
eifchci must be, or nlmoat invariably is, one, Ger- 
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man goes to fche wn\l Imiccil many fed ib is m trcmcly alow ^ It ^ was an L'xtra subject, 
a state of .serious flecline, occupying an iufcnoi po.sition in tho samo 

According to the Jteporl on the coiKlitioiia of lisb as music, fencing, oto , to bo paid for extra, 
modem language teaching pie'Jcntcd in 1008 at and not iirrinitted to interfere witli tlio staiecl 
the meeting of the AIodeinLnnguago Association, acadoniic dutioa^ Cicorge Tichnor was made 
the avorngd age of pupils beginning Fi one liwas Profcsaoi of Ficncli, iSpanisli, and DcUea 

11; of 98 schools of the local typo reporlmg, 7d Lotlrcs at Itiiivaid in 1810 With liia name 

began li'i'Gncli first, 4 schools Litm, iiRfl 20 began iu closely nasociatccl the loiin "elective 
tlic two languages aimiiUaneoualy. German, if tcin," which much later caino to play such 
htiubcd at nil, is taken up at 14 Thia givesi a i6lc m the oigauizalion of the work of all 

little time to blie study of this language whore higlier education in Anicricn. The modern 

bile leaving age is IG or 17, Four or live 45- languages acted as the first cntCTiug wedge 

minute lessons a week aie quite usual for tho in the attempt nt bicakingup tlic rigid curnC' 

foreign language. nlum of the past Tickiior orgaiii?,cd hla 

The teeching haa shown great improvement in department on tho elective basis, but his aU 
reconfc years In the past, paiticularly in the tompta to develop and extend the elective 

Public Schools and the munci oils piivato schools, sy.stcin met with sovcio opposition at every 

the scanty instruction was m the hands of a tiiin In 1825 the Uiuvoiaity of Virginia 

forciguer who was, fai too often, t-rentccl aa an opoiicd its dooi'a, and modei'U languages 
outsider in tlic social scliome. Today tlieic is formed one of_ the ten hcbools comprised in 
an lucreasing number of men aiul women ^ tho plan In six months U\o modern languago 
tiaincd at the universities or by study abioad — school wns second in luiinbcrs after matlic- 

who have done much to put modem language matics, and larger than Uic school of ancient Ian- 

work in a boLtei strategic position Witlnn tho guages In the flame year, due to the influcnco 

pnat teiiyeaia 01 so, the pijncipleg of the Gennan of Ticknor, Cnil FoIIgii was appointed Pro- 

reform method have found many advoonles. The fesiaor of German nt Ilai vaid. In 1828 Henry 
Modern Laiiguago Association witli its excellent W Longfellow began, ns inatriic Lor at Dowdoin, 
organ Modern LanqmQB Teaching has been a to teach Ficneb, ypaiiish, Italian, and Goi man, 

B 'ul instiximerit 111 arousing apathetic olficinl to lucniborfl of any of the four classes who 
and in creating public mtercbt iu tho chose to elect tho coui’ses Tiie position of 

cause, nnd pnrticulailv in threshing out and the modern biiiguagc.4 in other colleges at the 

adapting the no-callcd ducBt method" to Eng- time n vevy aimllav, 

liah conditions. Judging fiom the icport of the Very little progress wna again made for over 
commiiteo referred to above, reform teaching has a generation in modem laiigiingc stiidiea until, 

already made CDiisiderablc headway especially m in fact, the idea of elective studies again 

the elementary stages of instruction, Tlie viiri- rapidly spread during the pci lod of the prcai- 

□us iiniveisity and other examining bodies that doncy of Cliai’Ica W Eliot at Harvard, At 

E lay such a r6le in English education have also picaent, tlic modern languages arc among the 

Ggun to set papera more m keeping with inodcru largest doparbinenta in the Colleges of Arts, 

aims of foicign language tcQclung Tho more important umvorsitiea maintain 

For fuUci diacussion of this BUb 3 BCt lu the large alalia of uiatvuctovs. At such unlvei’- 

English flohoois, tec Public Schools, Engliah; sitica, for example, as Harvard, Columbia, 

nlao CiUammah Schools. Chicago, and Wisconsin tlicvc are twenty -five 

United Stales, — Until the Revolutionary or more giving instruction in the Gormanio 
war, Amciican colic ges, ns a rule, folio wed and Romance departments, 

about tho same coiirac of study as was found At the present time many colleges dcmaiitl 
in tho universities of the mother country, a loady knowledge of Fionch or German, or 
Latin and Greek, Hebrew, some logic and phi- both, foi the aevcial degrees, although there 
losopliy, rhotoiiG, elementary mathematics, is by no means nniforiTiiLy except in collegea 
and physics were regarded as ample, Fieiich exclusively for womcm As Into as 1890-1897, 
is recorded as an extra etudy about tho middle of 432 institutions only 14 per cent required 
of the century at Harvard The program of a naodcrii laiigunffc for the H A degree, of 
ficmur study of 1756 at tho Academy iit Phil a- 123 institutions 41 f pri cent required a moLlerii 
dclphia (later theUnwevaity of pDiiiisyivaina), lairguage for tho Hachelor of Phiioaophy, tho 
pcrmiLtocl French to be studied at leisiirc modem language being in lieu of Gicok. Siini- 
liOUTs. The firat professorship of Frcncii lai pcrceiibagos aro shnivn in tho rcquircincnlB 
seoiTia to have been cfllnblishcd at the College foi the degrcca of 13. S. and B,Jj 
of William and Mary in 1779, with the radical Thcpicsent high school con ise usually equips 
reorganization of the ciiniculum brought the pupila with a knowledge of Latin and one 
about by Thoina.s Jefferson Studenta at modern language, French or German accoi ding 
Hai'vaid, not prcpaiing for tho inlniatry, to choice or euviromnent. Large iiunibeifl, 
could substitute French for Hebrew in the therefore, take ns prescribed work in their 
fiO's of the eighteenth century. But for a freshman year, the modern foreign laURuage 
good many yeais the advance mndo by Fi ouch required foi tho dcgicc wbieh they did not 
and, later, Uci'iiian, u\ the colleges was ex- offer for cntTuncc This elementary work 
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in inoclDni languages hna become n greaL biii- 
den for the coUogcg to bear Particularly 
in the smullcr colleges theic la iicitliei time 
nov oppovtwnity for the staff to offer much 
beyond what might well have been done m 
high schDol clftssoa Even in the larger nin- 
veraities the beginning classes contain a large 
percentage of the total number of students 
in the department 

Still, m a few collcgca that require French 
or German, or both, for the BA degree, the 
stuclcnb can prepare himself by private study 
if he so chooaea At Bryn Mawr, for example, 
hve-hour coursoa throughout one yeai are 
provided, but until the junior year attendance 
la not obligatory, the student being free until 
then to complete the work by herself. Har- 
vard ftlae aiiowa the student to paaa off any 
deficiency in Fiencli or German bcfuic the 
opening of the second year in college 

For undoi graduate atiulcnts wiahing to 
specialize in modem languages^ there is given 
considciable range of opportunity in the large 
institutions of the country, either through the 
sygfcoin of mtijoia and minors, the group sys- 
tem, or honor dogieea, etc To obtain honors 
m Romance languages and liternturca at 
Harvard, for example, the student “ must have 
taken five eouiscs m the department, only 
one of which may be of an elementary charac- 
ter. He must b'o able to rend two of the Ro- 
mance languages and to write one of them witli 
rcaclincas and Qorrccbneaa He must prcaoiit 
a thesis and pass an examination orally and 
in wilting on the general field covered by the 
ebudics '' 

At the University of Chicago, the student 
interested In German must take, for the degree 
of Ph B , " at least nine coherent and progres- 
sive majoia (a major being n course which 
meets foul oi five houia weekly thioughoub 
one quaiter year) " 

At Biyn Mawr, the special work in modern 
languages must include two major courses of 
live hours a week for two years in any one of 
the fifty-five groups. By taking " any lan- 
guage with any language the a tudonfc la oITci cd 
a wide field of choice. It is also possible to 
combine one foicign language with some other 
field, such aa lustoiy or comparative litera- 
ture, etc 

At Columbia, candidates for the A B dngice 
who wisli to specialize to a certain extent in 
German, foi example, can elect this language as 
one of the two seouciicca icquiied foi giaduii- 
tion They would then take coiirscg in the 
department for a period of three ycais "nggre- 
gatiug at least ciglitcDn points beyond the elo- 
muiitaiy icquiicment for admission (A point 
is credit for satisfactoiy completion of woik re- 
quiring allcndanco one hour a week for one half 
yeai .)" Honor studenLs must have high stand- 
ing in two or three seqiionccfiand also efo coiisid- 
01 able supplemental y reading A final exami- 
nation, both wi it ten and oral,ia set, covering the 


entiro Bold of honor work. Honor students 
would, aftci the thico yeai a, have gained a 
knowledge of the history of German literature 
ELivd have taken general ami special eoniaca deal- 
ing with the clas.sicnl period and latci wiitorsof 
the nineteenth century The coUatcial and 
supplementary reading at present required 
consists of above 6000 pages of literary texts 
representative of the difTcrcnb periods of the 
literature 

In the elementary work of tlie colleges the 
same textbooks are generally used na in tho 
high schools, and doubtless the same vaiicty 
of method employed The inatiuity of the 
students, many of whom are already too old 
to begin a modern language, and the fact Hint 
it IS often prescribed and dropped at the end 
of the year, probably force college ins I rue bora 
to follow tinditional lilies of teaching The lack 
of iiiiiforinity in the preparation given to the 
students 111 higli aoliool also inaKca for conserv- 
atism 111 college methods of ingtriiction. Tho 
so-called liigher courses nio very often Imgely 
translation couiaea combined with some liter- 
ary interpretation In recent yeai a, however, 
much moic attention has been given to the 

f iractical side, and in most of tho better col- 
eges tlieic nic courses in oial and written 
composition, either given ns sop mate courses 
or in connection with sonic literary courac. 
In a mimbci of iiislitutiona, notably iii colleges 
for women, almost all the work of the depart- 
ment ii carried on in the foieign language 
In still others some of the staff regularly give 
their loctuica in German or French, The 
undergraduate work la largely literary in 
chai aetei . In the courses primal ily for gi adu- 
ates there are in addition to the more special- 
ized lilcinry courses a nuinbei which aim to 
give tho student some knowledge of philology 
iind historical giammar Stress is also laid 
upon the oldci periods of the language and 
literature, and iii some msLitulions modoni 
related Innguagca aie taught Thr group, 
Scandinayiau languages, for example, is often 
included ill the work of the Gcrmnnio dopart- 
fuenta, although in n few institutiona a acpiirata 
dcpaLtmciit for these languages has been cre- 
ated 

Tho more iinpoitant universities have well 
couippcd lib rn nos, both general and special, foi 
aavancccl students. 

Tho following is a list of imdergra dilate 
coursoa given by llio Romance Department of 
Aclolbort College, Wostciii Reserve University, 
for i911'1912, though not all are given in any 
one yeai 

111 Fionch: Elonientary Courses; The Clasbic 
Drama (Corneille, Raciiio, hfoliftic, Yoltaiie); 
Piosc Wiitcis of the Sevoutconth Cciitiiiy 
(Pascal, La Bruyfiic, Bosauot, S6vigin5), Prose 
Wiitcis of the Eightoenth Century (Sfoiitcs- 
quicu, Voltaire, Diderot, J J. Rousseau) j 
Drama of the EigliteonLli Century (Maiivaiix, 
Lc Sage, Regnard, Bcaumnrchaia) j The Ho- 
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mantio Soiiool (one of abovo four sections given Germany. — Although Gonnany \yas mucJi in 
each acCGiid linlF-year). Literature ol tho Six- EiJvniiCG of other couutncd, the introduction 
teeiLth Gcntuiy (Montaigne, Rabelais) , Out^ of Prcncli into the schools did not begin to 
lincB of the History of French Iiteraturo to make any headway until the eighteenth cen- 
the end of tho Sixteenth Century, ILstoncal tury. Before that time its study was confined 
Flench Grammar; French Giammar; llis- to pHvnte inatriiction or to the achools attended 
tory of Flench Literatuic. tho upper clasaea (Rilleiakcidmien). (See 

In Italian: Elementary Coitrsc; Dante AcAUKMiEa, CouhtijY.) By the begmuing 
In Spanish: Elementary Gourae: Rending of the nineteenth century, however, most 
of Modern Proao and Plays; Tlio Classio Pniasian gyinnnsiunis^ olTcicd French aa an 
Dinma, Cervantes optional subject. Owing to patnotic reaaons, 

The followieg is a list of graduate couvaca it woa banished from the sclioola ui 1816, to 
offeiod by tho Romance Department of Har- be taken up more vigoioualy a few years later, 
yard Rniveisity for the year ID 11-1912, or In 1831 French became obligntory in Prussin 
alternate years beginning in ferlia Otlior states followed 

French, (for iindoigradiintea and graduates) later, Saxony in 1S46, Bavaria in 1864. The 
General View of French Literature; Liter a- study of Engiiah was much slower in its devei- 
tiUG in tho Nineteenth (Century, LiteraUiie of opmeiit The lelationa between tJio comitnea 
tho Eighteenth Ccntuiw, Literatuic of the were in carlici timea not strong, but wore 
Scvontcentii Century; Literature of tho Six- kept ahve by trade, traveUng, and, notably, 
teonth Century, TJio Flench Drama in tho beginning with the middle of tho eighteenth 
Nineteenth Centuiy; Literary Criticism in century, by the increased interest in English 
France, with apocml reference to the Nine- literature It was, however, nut until as late 
tcenth Century; Rouiseau and his Infliionce. as 1859 that English was made obligatoiy 
(Primarily for graduates) Old Ficnch in tlic Rcalschulcn of Pmsain, although of 
Literatuic; French Literature in the Four- course it had been giadually intioduccd m tho 
tee nth and Fifteenth Centuries , Hia tori cal schoola during the first half of the century. 
French Syntax; French Prose m tho Sixteenth Since the lefouiiding of tlic Gcnnan Empire, 
Century, Studies lu the French Diama of the and particularly during the last two decades, 
Sovcntccnth Century; Studies in Ficnch the study of Engliah liaa made rapid advanees. 
Drama of the Nineteenth (jcntuiy. In 1900 an impcual edict allowed tho subs ti til- 

Italian’ (foi’ under graduates and giaduatca) tion of English for French in the tluce upper 
Genoml View of Italian Litcratme; JModern clnssca of the gymnasium (Oil, UI, and 01), 
Italian Liternburo, Italian Literature of tho Frcncli loiuaming an optional subject. It 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Ccntuvics; The Works also made possible the substitution of otbtr 
of Dante (Primarily foi paduates) Italian subjects foi Greek in UIII, OIII, and UII, 
Literature of the Thu tcenth and Fourteenth in which cage three of the six hours nic given 
Centiuics, The Histoiy of the Novel aud Tale to EugUsli, and the othci thiee sire diatvibutcd 
in Italy and Spam from Beginning of ^Medieval between Frencli and mathematics and the sci- 
Peiiod to the Eighteenth Century cnees 

Spanish’, (for imdci’Ernduatcs aud gvadu- The mctbocl of modern language instruc- 
atca) Spanish Composition and Convoraation , tioa in Germany has, fioin cAily times, swung 
General View of Spanish Literature; Spanish between two poles, — the synthetic and tlie 
Proao and Poctiy of the Eightccutli and Nine- analytic Both types of mstmction have cx- 
toenth Centuries; Spanish Literature of the is ted at all Limes aide by side, althoiigli, diir- 
Sixfcceiith and Seventeenth Centuries; Spanish- ing the first half of the nineteenth centuiy, 
American. Poetiy. (Primarily foi graduates) the method employed in the echoolB waa on the 
Early Spanish ^ whole syiitlictic, and a close imitation of the 

Romance Philology' (primaiily for graclu- severely giaminatical proccduie employed in 
atea) Old Frouch ; Pi’oven^al , Low Latin, the teaching of Latin aud Greek This was 
Portuguese, Anglo-Fiench and tho French due in pait to a gient lack of piopcily trained 
Element in English Course of special study, toachcia, for tho universities were late in os- 
Investigation of Special Subjects in llomancc tablishing chaiia of FrcucU and English, the 
Philology ^ majority coming after 1850. The new facilities 

Seminary Meetings every bhice weeks, for for study produced in time an organized and 
the disciisaion of theses, etc. In 1911-X913 well-schooled hcKly of inodGni language tcacheis* 
attention will be given to the histoiy of French Paiticulaily during the Inst genciation have 
words in English gicat changes and pi ogress been made toward 

Secondary Schools. — The study of moclcrii better ways and menus of tcaeluug tho subject, 
language.*? hi tho schools wns Inigely do- ao that at the present time no country equals 
V eloped during the nineteoiith century. Before Germany in the cxccllcnec of its modern Inn- 
that period school instruction was not very wide- guage instrucUon The method now widely 
spread, nor weie the foreign languages given employed, often called the direct method, is 
anything but a very minor place in the analytic in clmracter, and is a levolt against 
school pi ograin, the older formal grammatical proaeclmc. The 

28G 
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ehicC pomts live as folio wa* Rttacliug occupies 
11 cciitiiil position in fcho work m place of giam- 
mar, and is selected so ns to give pupils n clear 
idea of blic life, thought, and chilizntion of 
the foreign people In all stages, but particu- 
larly in the uiiilicr, gioiit emphnsia is laid upon 
oral practice Indeed, the einphnsia upon the 
spoken language and upon wntten exeiciaca 
growing out of the oral work is a salient char- 
nctcrisbiG of the method Trniislatioiia fiom 
and into the voinaculav cease to he any loiigci 
a regular everciae Giamnmi study is reduced 
to Gsacntials, and taught largely inductively 
This, in general, repreaents the plan of tho 
more radical lefoimers The raoro conaerva- 

FHENCH insthuctioi 


Live, formittg probably the majority, atdi favor 
tho retention of translation, and gi cater em- 
plia&ia upon the grammatical coiiisc. 

Tho work, paiticulaily of the more advanced 
refo^^mers, lias been tho subject of much ciili- 
cism, especinlly in the lust decade, partly 
because of its too utilitarian tendencies, and 
partly because of the general instability of 
pupils' knowledge, mainly on the foniial s>ide, 
The movement, however, lepicacnts a great 
step forward both m aim and piactico Modern 
language method has never hccii ns efliciently 
and rationally oiganizcd with tho idea of giving 
power to tho pupil to use the foieiga language 
either in reading, writing, or speaking 
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France. — Goiman and English are the mod- 
ern langungcs most studied in the French 
public schools, instruction in Spanish and 
Italian being confined almost exclusively to 
places near tho boidcra of the rcapcctivc coun- 
tries. Of the two languages German is chosen 
more frequently in the boys' fichools, Tina 
IB partly due to the fact that it is icqiiired for 
entrance ,to the nnbtary acbool at Saint-Cyr 
and the Ecole Folylechmqne English is more 
favoiod in the girls' schools 
Inatiuction in the modern langiinfjca was 
made optional in hjc6es and colleges in 1821, 
though hub little weight was attached to their 
study, nnd bub ineagci time allowed, In 1838 
the study became compulsoiy in the classical 
course, and in 1847 in tho "modern" comae. 
In 1880 modern languages wore sbudiod in 
every class, lyith a total of twenty-nine hours 
per week. The kind of instruction, and the 
icaiiUa obtained were, however, unsatisfactory. 
Translation from ana into the foreign tongue, 


and much formal grammar were the chief 
means employed almost everywhere, even na 
late us 1890, although the ministerial instruc- 
tions of 1890 were in theory in advance of any 
of the German ofiicinl regulations of about 
the same time. Tlic provinces in pni'Uciilnr 
were very backward The icfoim, which had 
already been in progrcaa a dozen years or 
more in Germany, had aa yet made scarcely 
any unpiegsioii upon tho work in France. In 
1902, however, tnc whole subject of modern 
language instruction wna radically changed 
The aims and practices of the ndvuncccl Gentian 
rofonnera were taken over, stock and band, 
and foimiilated in the mat ructions of the 
15th November, 1901. Since that time moat 
earnest attempts have been made by the 
government and the teachers to carry out 
the new ladical pro gram, nnd appaicntly witli 
considerable success ^ 

After SIX years' trial it was found iieceasary 
to be moro conservative in the work, pnrLicu- 
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Inily in the uppci claasca. The new inatiuc- 
Lions of 1908 confirm end strengthen the plan 
of work done in tUn lower claasca Foi the 
fifth ftnd fourth classes tjanalation into the 
mother tonguoj not mentioned in the cfirlier 
inatrnctioiis, ia suggested «a n means of contiol 
in addition to tJie study of the lending text 
by cx^irciaca in the foreign language The 
chief ohangca, however, arc made in the iiiatnic- 
tions dealing with the work of the second nnd 
first clasaca The cailicr program emphnaizod 
reading inaiennl dealing with the life, oiviliza- 
lioii, aiid history of the Ufcernfcurc of the foreign 
people; the now lays a tress entirely upon litcra- 
turCj pure and simple. Moi cover, one of the 
chief exorcises of the list period la the cultiva- 
tion of the alt of translation into the mother 
tongue Thoao changes, however, aie very 
slight on tlio whole Fi’anco loads the world, 
officially, in the advocacy of the radical direct 
method of modern language teaching. 

Modem languages may now be atiidled for 
eleven of the twelve years in the French hjcCcs 
aiui colleges foi boys In the second year of 
tlio prcpni atory division and in the eiphth and 
Hftveuth forms of the elementary division the 
subject ia very inadequately represented by 
two hours foT each Attempts to eViminato 
the study and to defoi the jegiilar instruction 
until the sixth form have lliiw far failed In 
the following four forms, conBlttuUng the first 
cycle, Olio modem language ia studied fivo 
hours per week in each of the foiii yeaia. In 
the first two forms of the second cycle the 
number of hours devoted to modern languages 
deiycnds upon which ot the four poaaibie gionpa 
of couiaes or sections the pupils elect to pur- 
sue. The following is a table foi these two 
years; — 



Si.crTiaN A 

1 Section 0 

'sCETPlOS C 

Section D 

Modern 

Lnlin ntid 
Circck 

LftUn and 
MiKlcni 
Langua^a 

Liilin ood 
Soicoco 

BoIcncQ and 
Modern 
LfiOHUiiiro 

Lnbgungo 

2 

3 

2 

3 

■ 


it 


41 


1 Scconil InDgUngQ bogun nnd «onllniicd 


In tlic highest form there is a twofold divr 
aion into the philosophy and mathematics 
forma, cncli witli two Bcctions, A and B, 
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RlATnEMlTlCB 


St'cLlon A 

SacLiaa U 


3<ic4v3n n 

Modern 

3i 

/I 


/‘I 

LDngi]a(!i<^B 
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The modern language comsc in gills' sec- 
ondary schools is begun in the infant class and 
continuccl aa an obligatory study throughout 
all the nine years In the last two ycnia a sec- 
ond modem langungo may bo taken. The fol- 
lowing IS the number of hours pel week m each 
of (be clnsaea. 2^ 2^ 2}, 2i 3, 3, 3, 3 (2K 

a (2).‘ 

The following is the number of houis given 
to modern innguagea m the uauiil tluec classes 
of the French liighci elemental y schools, the 
dcoles pnmaires aupSnem^s and Scales pratiques 
de commerce et d'niduBiric. 
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4 

Comiuoicutl Cauiso praUq'^e] 

Q 

a 

a 

Guils' Scuools 




General course (ieole ^up(ricure) 

3 

a 

3 

CummeromI Coorsa (^£0/0 pratique) 

1 

K 

41 


Vmled States. — The modern languages were 
late in geUing a foothold in the program of 
studies of flclioola in the United States. There 
wcie ^loradic attempts at leaching French 
in the linst during the early nmeteeuth century ; 
but it was not until the scoonrl half that iLs 
stiuly was at all guicral The first mention 
of Geiiimn m a Slaasncluiactta' lugh acliool 
1 ^ in 185 i Geiinan, however, ajipeiiicd in 
the CmcumaU public achoola aa early aa 1S40, 
aud m general Lhiivcd, particularly in parts 
of the Middle West and obhoi centers whole 
a Im go German iiopulatioii had settled. It ivaa 
not until 1875 that a inpdcrii language was 
rcqvmcd for admiBwon to college. Since then 
the growth in the study of (he modern lan- 
guages has been steady, ao that m hlie ueriod 
1890-1910 no snbjecti ahowad Hucli a high per- 
centage of increase The study of Frcncli ad- 
vivuccd 111 the pubUo achools from 5 84 pc\ cent 
in 1890 bo 0 0() por cent m lOlO, German over 
the aamc peiioa from 10. G I per cent to 23 GO 
pci cent, The study of Spanish la confmed 
largely to the Western pivitioii of slates. 
In otliai parts it is pnraiied only by a few 
pupils in the laiger cities Slatiaticg Were 
first given for 1909-1910 in the Heport u/ the 
Uuted States Uoiiimisaionci, The pcrccidage 
for the whole country is G5 for the combined 
BLatlabcs of public high schools aud private 
high achoola and academies Golorado and 
California lead, with 17 07 per cent and 8 40 
per cent respectively, 

III the country at large the study of modorn 
languages ia ica brie ted to the Sccoiidaiy school, 
with couracj of one, two, three, and four ycara* 
duration. The two-yeni couraca aVQ probably 
by far in the maioiity, to meet the coUege ad- 
mission rcquiicmeiita, although in the larger 


I Opl^onnl 
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citica and towns three- niid foiir-y cars’ courses 
are very common The Ohio atatiatics for 
1910 show that of 312 high Bchaola reporting 
Gorman 60 offer a four-yeara' eourse, 29 a three- 
years', 120 a two'years', and G a onc-yeai 
courae 

The geographical chabnbution of pupils 
studying French and German in accoiidaiy 
Bchoola shows lemaikablo variations, In gen- 
enl, the Noith Atlantic Division loads in the 
percentage of pupils studying both French 
and Gciinan in 1909-1910, with 27 56 pci cent 
as against 11 50 per cent for the rest of the 
Umted States Again, the New England 
states lead in the peicentage of those pursuing 
Frenoh, with 41.21 per cent na against 6 44 per 
cent for the rest of the United States On the 
other haiul, the same statea nro below the 
average for the United Statea in the percentage 
of pupila atiidying German, 17 21 pci cent na 
against 23,09 per cent for the country da a 
whole. Aa an example, also, of tho great 
vai'iation m tho study of the two langungca 
in diffoient statea, 49 00 per cent of pupils in 
the New Hampshire secondary aohools study 
French as against 0,09 per cent in Indiana New 
Jcisey loads in percontage of pupils pursuing 
Gcimau with 41 39 per cent, while the per- 
centages for South Caiolina, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi arc 0 34 per cent, 0 72 poi cent, and 
l.GO per cent, respectively. 

It la only in some few centers of the hliddlo 
West tliab there is at present any serious at- 
tempt at maintaining tho study of German in 
grades of elementary achoDls. Milwaukee aivl 
Cincinnati are the two gieat sircrngholds. In 
the latter city, if the parent.s wish it, one lialf 
of Llio time of inabriicbion may be given in tho 
Gciman language up to the fourth grade. 
The study is then continued throughout the 
eight grades, but with a reduction in the amount 
of time. 

On the whole, modern languages were, and 
arc still, taught in schools to far too gicat an 
extent in much the same spirit tind manner 
as Latin, Bub owing to ill-C(iiiipped tenchera 
and to tho shoitci length of the coiiracSj the 
work done m modern languages was only a 
poor imitation of the kind of work done in 
the tiadiLional Latin coiirac. Standards were 
either lacking or wcio to a large extent con- 
tiollfid by tho icqiiiicmcnt'J for admission to 
Dohuge. The eouvae eonsiated of fomul thill 
in giammar, bhougli lacking in leal thorough- 
ness , followed or accompanied by hasty tiaiifl- 
latioii into and from the mother tongue, of 
material often badly graded as to difficulty. 

The Repoftf published in 189S, of the Com- 
mittee of Twelve, appointed by the Modern 
Lsmguage Assocuvtiou, has beeu of great asftiat- 
ancG 111 Hxing standards of modern language 
iiiatriiction in the schools. Tlie method fa- 
vored by the committee wna on the whole 
the 'so-called reading mothocL that is, copious 
loading of graded texts hand m hand with 

VOt, IV — tj 


tho study of grammaticnl essentials But tho 
committee also advised, particularly in tho 
longer eouracR, the intreductiou of Bome oral 
work, and other practices of the German direct 
method ^ Three grades of attaiiiment wore 
defined in the Report^ and reading texts for 
each suggested, The elemental y gradCj readied 
normally after two years of study, rcpicsenla 
the minimum requirement now usually act 
for entrance to college* The work of tho two 
Jiigliei grades, tho intermediate and the ad- 
vanced, IS intended to take one and two years’ 
longer study than the elemcntaiT (See Col- 
liEQE Enthance UnQUinuMENTB IN Modeun 
Lanquages ) 

Within the past few years, the more progres- 
sive teuchers, stimulated by the lesiiUs obtained 
by the Ilofomicia in Goimany, have been trying 
to adapt to local conditions some of the aims and 
methods employed abiond More attention has 
been given to oinl work, and to toftching pupils 
ficcr and better control oi the language m gcneial, 
The gicatcsb obstacle to rapid piogicss, however, 
la bad teaching, for outside the Inigc city systems 
there aie fai too few special teachers iiosacBaing 
adequate knowledge of the subject, and specially 
trained m mctliods of presentation. 

Aim and Methoda of Teaching — Modern 
languages arc studied in the secondary school 
jiinmarily foi their practical value. Through the 
choicn and stud}' of m atonal a cultural value 
is added. Alorcover, tho procc/j.ses involved in 
learning a foreign language aie conceded to be 
discipliimry jn fchcir effect, they sorve to clarify, 
^G\icn, and broadcri one's knowledge of lauguag^e 
in gcnoial n,^ a vehicle ol thought. The practi- 
cal goal sought in the com sc may be regarded 
from at Icnat two uoiiila of view Wc may stress 
tho utilitarian aiclc, the prnctieal oial control of 
the language, allowing the reading of books to ap- 
pear as a natural outgrowth, or we may make 
reading the clucf aim. The first way might seem 
upon the siiifaco both a dcsiraldc and a logical 
one to pursue Yet expeiicnce leaches iia that 
the school ifl not a favorable place foi tlic ac- 
quisition of alanpingc technique commensurate 
with the energy til at would have to be expended 
and for wliich there is not suffioiciit time. The 
field of reading, on the other hand, is not only 
broad and cultural, but the kind of work 
required to tcaoh pupils to rend Eiicccssrully, 
is quite in keeping with school conditionb. 
Moreover, the ability to lead a langunge is 
more likely to be of permanent mactical vnJur 
than any convorsntional knowledge that might 
conceivably he gained in school classes. 

Pronunciaiion, — The iinportauco of teach- 
ing the foicign sounds correctly in the eaily 
weeks of tho modern language course cannot 
bo too atrongly empUaBi/.cd. The work Bhould 
Inigcly be upon mi imitative and oral bnsiB, 
the teacher acting ns model. Tl is nlso im- 
portant that he possess a working knowledge 
of phonetica This will inauie tho right atti- 
tude toward thia clement of the courac, and 
289 
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enable him to diagnose nnd currocl niisiakca thcinaclve'fj to coiwet Batiou?il t\cfttincntj that 
-whoTDVLr hniUbon ia insulUcient as a guide tl\c vacaliuUuy may be too uucommou or too 
WUctUev the pupilg thcmselvca shall be taught higJdy liLeiury in cliarjictor, niul above qU, that 
phone Uo torniiiiology and the foreign floiincla the selectioiifl may bo too clifficiiU, it ivould 
at first by means of tranaenbed texta is a moot seem advisable on tlio whole to liavc sepaiatc 
qucsboii Thoifi arc good aigumeiUa boLli for texts for coiiveisnlional prncLicc, cai eriillyorgnn- 
nnd ngalnat, pni ticulnrly when dealing with iml «.s regards vocabulary, con ton b, ami form 
a language like Ifieiich In nuy ense, it la Graded matciml dealing with foreign life mid 
iundamenbal that there should he abunclaut custoina is buggeated 

piacticc itt Iveaping and uttcimg the sounds of Work in flpouliiiig may bo rougjily divided 
the new language. into two knula. (1) biglily fornml iii cJiarnetcr, 

Oral Praclicf. — Although iutclligcnt rend- (2) a more iiaturnl kind, which omphnsjzca the 

ing Ja the chief end uoiiglifc, a great deni of thought na well as the fm'iu aide of tlic luntcrjnl. 

attention ought to be given to work in hcnriug The llrflt kind will coiibist of viuioua cluuiges in 

and speaking, because of tbur very poaitive the sentences read, in person, miinber, tcuBC, 

valuQ in cUsaroom piQCcduvc. In general, voice of the verb, and suhaUtutious of pioncun 

eiuphaaia unou the spoken word luakca for for noun, etc. Quest ions may bo put in such 

grentei flexibility in the treatment of the ma- a way ns to force tlie pupil to employ tlie 

tennl. It is stimulating botli to tcnclier and deaiied gi’animaticnl form, TJm second type 

pupil Imitation and rcpcLitioii arc funcln- will consibt largely of ra])i(l qucatioiis and nn- 

riiciibal means of acquiiing a new language, swers upon the day's leading In tlie earlier 

and if oral oxcruBcs in the foici^n tonoue arc btagoa the questions and answers would closely 

employ cd with judgment, there Is no kind of follow the piiutcd tent, later the text might 

work whieh allows and suggests to the teacher bo used merely na n starting point for couveisn- 
greater abmulancc of lepotitioii, and lionco tionnl practice, tlie pupils di awing thcii answers 
tonils to make right associations Jiabitual, from their general Iciiowlcdgo of the sjiokcn 
Moreover, the constant use of the foieign Ian- language From time to time the class would be 
gLiage in bho classroom iii the form of commands encouraged to relate the contents of a part or the 
and welUhrcctcd questions and answers, favors whole of tho matciinl thus intensively Bluilicth 
the foriiiatioa of a Spronfipe/u/il, or language Succeaa, however, in the latei stages depends 
sense, an indefinable tliou^li pndoiibtcdJy a upon the thoroughness with winch tlie so-Cftlled 
potent factor in tho acquisition of a foicign question and anawei work is doiic.^ In any 
language. The amount of time to be devoted lii^h scliool couise simple questioning on a 
to^ work in speaking cannot readily be deter- fiiiitablc connected text sliould occupy tho ii a- 
niincd In goiiornl, however, practice seems ^or portion of Lho time m oral practice, It 
to Savor CTcator omphasia pi DporViouahy duv- is ouVymtbiB way that fluency nwil the requi- 
mg the oTomontavy stage, ut a tune when a site accuracy are asaurccl. 
great deal of drill is necessary to acqiiiio the f7rfl«miar — Whatever other value the study 
grammAticftl forms and a working vocnbulaiy of grammar may have in tlio mental training 
But throughout the course it should be the rule of the pupil, its immediate value is to enable 
to have regular oial piactice carefully graded him to acquire the foicign Inn gunge on tho 
and cobrdiualed wHh all other elements of the form side Hyatcinaticnlly’^ and inlclhgcntly 
couvse. Only m this way can we be aaaured Only esacntlnl foima and uangea should be 
tliat it shall he bcueficial in tho work. Tho selected, and these elioukl be taught by cou- 
scopc of work in speaking and its distiibulion stant practice rather thnn by diill upon rules, 
in the difTcrent ycaia of the coiiise, its lolation Correct habits of use should be icgaided as 
to other elements such as rending and grainmai, of more iinpoitaiice thnn the niero learning 
have not as yet been snti&Factonly woiked out, of paradigms. In general, the tieatment of 
particularly for the later stages . Adequate BTammar should bo at lonst inductive in spirit, 
booka and apccinUy ti'nlued teachers aie bUU Tiaditiovuvl giamiufiv teaching rcgaida the 
In eking. _ translation of a number of detached sentouccs 

The earliest material will inobably best bo from and into the motiiei tongue ns the chief 
selected from objects in the immedmte on- exercise for clinching the previously studied 
viionmcnt, and wall pictures, if judiciously formal rules More loccnb tcacliing, however, 
employed, wiU be of great nsais banco in planning lays grent stress upon cxcrciacs planned to give 
the elcincutavy work The bulk of tho innlerial n great deal of oval and wnitteii practice earned 
for the flecondary school, howevei, sliould bo on in the foicign Isvngnngc itself Soine of 
chosen from eonneoted reading texts. In the thcs»c oxcicisoi have been auggciiied unclei the 
elementary stages these will consist of simply piPcccHiig topic, such aa chmigca of tense, 
Constructed texts or natural texts that are iiumbei, and pcison, etc , based Upon discon- 
ncli in certain grammatical foima or yoenbu- nectod sentences or connected rouding material, 
la\y. Later the regular annotated atones, etc.. The filling out of appropriate endings and a 
may bo made the basis for convciaational large variety of exorcises nil serve to give moi'o 
practice, Still, for many reasons, chief among copious and quicker drill than the older trans- 
which are that the reading texts may not lend lation method. Of greater impoitnnce thnn 
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these, however, arc the nioic or lesg formal 
question and answer di ills, in Avhich the teacher's 
questions force the pupil to employ the new 
grammatical principle or form Many of 
these questions wU be type qucjiliona, that 
is, one question will admit of a comparatively 
largo number of anawois, each one of which, 
however, will contain the loquircd principle or 
form The luclicious employment of this so- 
called living graminai^ teaching la of ^rcat 
advantage in giving quick, delini to, and withal 
interesting diilla whioh to n large extent are 
wanting under the still widely prevailing plan 
□1 iranalating detached sentences into thofoi- 
cign tongue 

III a courao lasting four years it scoma 
highly dcaiiablo, in Gciman at lenat, to have 
the hvsL grammatical course extend over two 
years. Tlie last two ycaia might thou bo spent 
in giving richer practice and somewhat hrondei 
treatment Tina plan, however, is not prac- 
ticed in the rnajorit^ of schools, with the result 
that pupils in the higher clftssea me often weak 
both in knowledge of forma and in the ability 
to use thorn accurately for the expression of 
simnle thoughts in the foreign language. 

Written IKorA: — Woik in writing should 
accompany at every atop the oral work in the 
Gorman clasaioom. Aa a rule, it should follow 
directly the oral development of, and drill 
upon, the grammatical topic, Aftoi the ma- 
tciial has been first tlu'csUcd out orally m the 
classroom, it should thon bo pub into wiitmg, 
for the time being the final form. As evciy- 
thing cannot be written, tiio work should 
lep/’csent that which is typical and essential 
in the lesson or series of leaaona, The rcsiiUa 
obtained from writing are faiily obvious. 
Hand and eye serve to fix the oral impressions, 
and It checks up the work on a given topic. 
Further, it makes for greater definiteness and 
flexibility in the work done outside of class. In 
the early stages, however, it is better to have 
much of the written work done m class, and 
thus controlled and coi rooted at every step 
Lub wherever done it is a wise pToceduTO to 
ask of pupils that they shall employ in their 
written exorcises only the raatcnala, vocabu- 
lary and principles, with which they arc quite 
familiar through previous study, 

AVork in writing may be of two kinds- (1) 
exercises largely imitative in chaiactcr, (2) ex- 
ercises in translation, involving coinpariaon 
between the mother and the foreign tongue, 
Tho latter type is still laigely employed in. 
all fltagea of tho coiirao Latterly, liowover, 
tcachcifl have found that written exeiciaca, 
similar to, and in fact glowing out of, tho con- 
vovsational praobico, aie productive of bettor 
results, In addition to the more formal exer- 
cises which emphosis^Q a certain grammatical 
fact, the simple narrative of tho day's lesson, 
and the introduction in tho upper classes of 
the letter form of composition, offer a rich 
field for development Over against this 


ratliei modern procedure, we find a large pro- 
portion of tcttchcra still faithful to exercises 
in translating from the mother into the foicign 
tongue. In the early stages the exercises con- 
sist of detached sentences arranged under Iho 
apprepnate ginminatical hcadhiica in the text- 
book Later, a graded composition book, coii- 
tnimng various styles of writing, is employed. 
Aa this kind of work prevails, often to the 
cxclu.non or at least only fitful use of free 
reproduction and other iiontranalalion kinds 
of exercises, it ia well to point out some of the 
weaknesses of the practice. (1) Pupils aro 
made to learn the foreign language by com- 
parison bcfoic they Imvo aiilFicicnt knowledge 
of its vocahulaiyandpiinciplca. (2) The com- 
position books arc far too anibitioua in chniac- 
tci The acquisition of speed and accnrzicy 
should bo regarded more highly than the ability 
to translate diificiilb material inndcqualAly, 
Wiitten work of nil kinds ought largely to con- 
sist of material tbit the pupil can leadily do 
at sight. 

Reading — Since leading is the chief aim 
of the modern^ language com sc, gicat care 
should be cxeicisrd not only in the aelcction, 
but also in the treatment of the matoiial It 
should be intcicsling, possess literary incut, 
and be well graded aa to difficulty and the 
matmity of the pupils. At present^ the geiicrol 
tendency la to rend atorioa, and in the later 
ycciis some poems aud plays of classical wnlcts 
Unity and point of view aia lacking in 
the comae. It ia organized only aa to general 
amount and difficulty icquired for entrance 
to college. It would seem desiraWo to jncrcflse 
the kind of reading dealing with facia, particu- 
larly with those that give an insight into tho 
life, customs, and history of the foreign peoples 
In a four-ycara' Gciman courae wo might, for 
example, group the rending material around 
Home definite points such ns these first year, 
a general introduction to German life; second 
year, legends and sngng and the il/drc/ien; 
third year, some few facta of history as lUua- 
trated by the lives of great pcTSonaliliea, 
fourth year, at least one literary innsterpicce 
and brief sketches of tho lives of auch men ns 
Goethe, Leasing, and Sehillor 

Tho traditional treatment of rending la that 
of tranalntion into the mother tongue More 
recently systematic attempts have been made, 
notably in Germonyi to reduce the amount 
of time spent upon this exercise and to incicaac 
the abiUty of the class to study and undci stand 
the foreign text without the nid of habitual 
tianslation. Cleaincaa of uncleiahanding in 
the early stages ia effected by selecting Eiinplc, 
objective material and teaching it by menus 
of close questioning in the foreign tongue, by 
explaining new woida by tho use of objects, 
pictures, gesture, by oppositca, by the study 
of word formation, by definition in the foreign 
language, or even by translating troubLcaomc 
words and phrases, If tho woik is ays Lemft Li- 
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cally done from bho ontsct, may 

be liirutcci largely to the more clifftculfc i)ns3nges. 
and the time usijally dovoted bo it bt employ cil 
in vniious exercises carncJ on ivlthm the Un- 
EUage being taught How much shnll be tiftns- 
Infccd ia a question, liowevcr, wliicli individual 
teachers will always have to decide for ibom- 
aolves, Length of course and the equipment of 
the teacher arc the conbi oiling factors It is 
obvious tliafc translation is the quickest appaiont 
test of the pupil's understanding of a pnasago. 
although where it i9 used to the exclusion of 
all other exciciscs upon the text, Bomc of its 
weaknesses may be gummed up na follows' — 

In general , traiislalion la largely an cxerciao 
in the use of the mother tonguo. As an cxci- 
cise for the teaching the [oreign language, it 
IS wasteful of time as a vocabulary builder 
Since the pupil exchanges symbol for symbol. 
It neglects almost wholly the acquisition of 
the form aide of tho foioign language, and ns 
usually can ice! on, it lays but little afcreag upon 
the thou gilt side. It has little or no influence 
upon tho growth of language sense (^/nncApc- 
fUhl), The foreign language is kept m the 
background, and is used as a mere vehicle for 
exercising tho mother tongue. 

HcsiiUa of Schooi IKorA^ — What, briefly, 
should bo the outcome of a four yoais' high 
sc hool comae in modorn 1 anguages 7 The puinls 
should be able to lead orclinaiy prose or poetry 
suitable in range of thought to their ycflis of 
inulcratanding By far the greater proportion 
of the rnatcriala should bo sclccLecl from modern 
authors While theio can be no objection to 
the appreciative study by the pupils of one or two 
of the classic dramas orotlici forms of literature, 
tho rondiiig of the classics in goneral should be 
deferred to the college period of modern lan- 
guage instruction. By the selection of reading 
material and by all other nienns that the 
teacher can devise, the pupils should be taught 
some elcmontary facts icgai cling the life and 
customs of the foreign peoples They should 
have obtained by careful teaching an accuiate 
working knowledge of tho esacntialg of grammar 
in 01 del that their growth in luiowlcdgo of the 
language shall always bo upon a solid founda- 
tion. In addition, the pupils should have nc- 
quiied the powci to usca&niall stock of coiiimoii 
wolds in speaking or in writing They ought, 
for example, to be able to answer questions 
based upon an easy story loacl to them, or to 
give its contenla m siiuplo language cl (her 
orally or in writing Finally, they ought to 
have some facility in conversing about simple 
matters of daily life, and be able to express 
their doings in letter form. B. W. B-C. 
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MODERN SCHOOL (Eacuda Moderna).^ 
Tile term given to the school established by 
Francisco Ferrer (q.u ) at Barcelona and imi- 
tated now in urban centers in many coun tries 
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hy groups holding radical social views Thcao 
acliools are gcnoiaUy projected by the ao-callcd 
philoaophiciu aiiarcniBta, and are extremely ra- 
tionalistic toward religious ideas and influences 

The Esciicla liloderna of Dai'celona is 
summed up by ita motto "Scientific and 
rationalist teaching." This does not mean 
that rationalist schools in Spain started 
with Ferrer or that the piinciplea eiialmned 
111 the Esciiela Modenia oiiginatcd at Bar- 
celona. As a mattoi of fact, Fcrrci only 
gave fresh vitality and a more distinctly 
scienUfic rationalist tone to a more oi Icsa 
non-religioua movement in popular education 
that scorns to have been racy of the soil of 
Spain for several decades pnor to the found- 
ing, in 1901, of^Fener'a Eacuela Moderna (Cf. 
Heaford'a VEcoU Moderns, cd. 2, /wssun, 
and Aicher's Lt/c, etc , p 31) This Daily 
movement has an inter ceting and hitheito 
iinkiioivn history On the fall of Isabella II 
in 1808 from the throne of Spain, a ferment 
of liberal ideas stirred the Spanish mind; a 
craving for education seized the masses, and 
fiocular achoola , arose in many parta of the 
Peninsula (L*Ecole ModeniG, pn. II Sff) 

The schools grew out of the enthusiasm 
of the various political, industrial, and ration- 
alisb groups that sprang up tliioiighout Spam 
The achoola were admittedly ill-eauippcd and 
deficient in methods, most of the teaching 
being undertaken by untrained enthusiasts 
consisting of a Bohemian set of intelligent 
artisans, jouinalists, and social outlaws of 
all 1(1 naa These were mostly Free thinkers, 
and aomc — notably Clemcneia Jacquinct, 
afienvarda the In at Dn’cctvcss of the Fecuela 
Moderna — were natives of France (For her 
carcoi SCO VEcoh Moderne, p. 17, Archer, Xi/e, 
p 34 5(7 ) 

In 1883 the new schools had so much grown 
and multiplied that a federation — for some 
time controlled by Bartholomeo Gabniro, an 
ex-imeat — was founded for their protection. 
Long prior to Ferret's initiative, the Spanish 
Freethinkers had recognized the necessity of 
aafcgimi'dmg and apiciding Lhcii ideas by 
means of schools iiin unclci Rationalist aus- 
pices. One such school, rounded a.s far back 
as 1885 — that known as La Verdad^ at Snn 
Feliu de Guixola — was still flouriahing in 
connection with the Escuela Moderna in 1007 

WJicii, theiefoio, Ferrer founded liia Modem 
Sohool he wna not launching a new movement; 
ho was only cultivating with improved pro- 
cesses a ground alieady ploivcd and flown 
Nor is it true to aay that tlic Escuela Moderua 
was tliB Aaron's rod that g wallowed up the 
hitherto existing scciilai schools in Spain. 
The fact IS that many of the old schools, and 
othcis formed later, were autonomous bodies 
existing iiidepcndently of the Eacjtcla Aforferna, 
though all became more or leas imbued with 
its ptiuGiplea by adoption of ita educational 
program and textbooks. 


Ferrer’s Manifesto (L'^^cofs Moderns, p. 31) on 
starting the Modern School stated its object 
to be the progressive educiiLion of the child, 
without superstition (he meant, Cntliolicism) 
or mysticism (Piotcatantism). He apccially 
sought to avoid the awakening of what he 
termed the atavistic nistinctg of religion, race 
hatred, the military temper, and the spirit 
of revenge 

His whole school cnriiculiim and lU auxil- 
laiy publications were inspired throughout by 
this ideal; and Fcrier’e prevision of a new 
social Older explains why he cbd not accept 
the pedagogic cloctrino that the cldld's school- 
books should be silent concerning God, religion, 
and similar burning questions On the con- 
trary, his avowed aim was to enable the child 
to render to himself a faithful account of the 
source and origin of the varied social evils that 
afflict humanity 

The Modern School was opened in the Callo 
BaWn, Barcelona, on the 12th September, 1901, 
with twelve girls and eighteen boys. At the 
conclusion of the first year the scholais totaled 
some Mxty-six in all In June, 1005, after 
four years of activity, tlicic existed forty- 
eight schools, of which fourteen weie at Baice- 
lonn, two at Cartlingeua and La Union, 
and one in Algcciras, Cadiz, Granada, Mahon, 
Malaga, Saiagossa, etc lu 19QG the luimbei 
of schools was about fifty Early in the same 
year the movement had so well succeeded that 
Ferrer was able to invite 1700 students of the 
achoola afliliatcd to the JJacucfo Moderna to 
a rationalistic Good Friday banquet — a cele- 
bration which gave great offense to the Catholic 
party in Spain, (Aichcr, p Gl; of L'^ccle 
Moderne, p 30.) 

'When, in Juno, 1906, Ferrer was put under 
lock and key for thirteen months (see FEiinEii), 
nothing could arrest the torrent of the move- 
ment m Spam for the cstablighment of lalion- 
nlist schools New schools arose on every 
hand, and Ircsh educational conterB spiang 
into Dcing. Of these, one of the most success- 
ful was the Escuela Moderm — Humanidad 
Nmva—fJit ValeuGia. Fouiulcd by Dr. Sam- 
uel Torncr in July, IflOG, in December, 1007, 
it numbered 150 acliolara of both sexes. The 
repression m 1009 closed this school, after eight 
others had formed around it, 

Elsewhere in Spain some fifty new schools 
had been founded by February, 1900, Exact 
BtatiahCB as to school attcudaiico at the^ 
several foundationa arc not available; the par- 
ticidais, however, qb to ten of the schools in 
Barcelona indicate that tlieac latter served a 
total of 1000 pupils Moi cover, it is estimated 
that the government closure in 1000 of the 
rationalist schools iii diffcieiit parts of the 
country deprived moro than 10,000 clnldien 
of their usual and only means of eduention 

The school lioura at the Escuela Moderna 
were from nine in the morning to 5.30 in the 
afternoon The school was open from Monday 
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to SaLurday inclusive, the Simday being de- 
voted to iGcturea on ficienlific subjects. Bovs 
nnd girls were tiiiigbfc togctlier. Feirer speaks 
from oNpenonce of ** the biiHiaiit icsiilt, I 
may even say the triumph, of mixed teaching.'* 
The sc liDlfti's wci o grouped only under tlii'CO 
sections' Infanta, Elcincnlniy, and Ilighct 
Element nry. In each Section tho fiist ten 
miiiutea of the school clay were devoted to 
iiygienic ins^pootioii and ^ymmiatic c\crciBD. 
The following briefly Jcaoribes tho cun ionium 
uniloi each sDction. — 

Iiifniiilj, iSxerpL'iaa in obaervatlon on /[iinilmr ohieota and 
kiiowlcdgQ of life. 

Rending (tho -Sdiban'o, 7 ^ deaonbed ned Ferrer's 
vlcTv tUcTfiou eitcd, in VEa Alod., pp. 32-11) ftud 
Writing 

Grominfir (Sprui.). 

AriUiinctio ita Dpcralioiw lUustrntecl by tho com- 
binnlion of objects 

Qeonnotry knowledge of lines According to their 
nnlnra, position, olo 
Physical geoBrnpliy. 

OUjeefc iGsaana’ baaod ou aniioal, ycgoLabla, and 
nunorel objects, muI nii mduatnnl, elo., products 
Fomilmr scenes auimol hfo. 

Manun) labor 

Gymnastics without appliances. 

Ilyflicno- 

Elpmciitflry Section. 

Ampliricfttion of Above JeS'^oiia. 

Reading, with oxplanatiori of word mcnnings 
Rooks used! Adventures of Nono (Archer's de- 
scription, p 30), Leon MQriin (by Miiintg), Es- 
levanoT.'a ihdDrp of iSpain, pimI tho First Manu- 
script UoaK, A collcGtloA of pxtrncU from beat Au- 
thors, used AS an oxcrciao m rending various kinds 
of Borlpt. 

Writing irom diotation 
Drawing plain nnd clocorntivo 
rhysiGol^ ngiicultural aud mduatrlnl geography of 
Europe generally nnd of Spain nnd rorlugal m 
pnHiculnr Ncedlowork, and carving 
Higher Eloinciitaryr 
Rcndiuf^ with commciiLg 

Texlft rnUioViam and Civiliiatian, MaIvctI’s Oriflin 
0 / Chn^ivimii/, The Second nfamiaenpt jooA,, 
I'araf-Jnvnl's f/niucrsa/ (for Perrer'a 

view ol tins SCO li'Jic Jl/otl. p 3D), Jacriuineb's 
IIi^toTia VT]\icrsal (3 vols Seo Archer, pp. 
•JD-51.) 

Writing Cotnposition eiforchcs, comments on the 
BoliQol tojct^}, cto These compoailions, no doubt. 
tyiVQ birth to the romOrkablG (lolioul esaaya cUed 
m the poktiji {Am HI, ,p, f, IV, pp I-Q, cf, 
Arohor.lip 61-6S, imdL'Fc il/od, p 37) 

Hiatoiy Ciencml ulen of the hiaLoty ol peoples fTOin 
the point of view of the development of civiliisn- 
tion. (jAoquiiicL's three romnrkAblo volumes of 
bialDrylcd Uio way lor tho student) (T3 ow trana- 
latod into Portuguese, Lisbon) 

ShartUaiid cinaaca twice a week. 

In addition, wg must count to tlio crodib 
of the Escuela Modernd the botanizing, geo- 
logical, and natural history iambics m tho 
neighborhood of Barcelona (descrip Lioiig and 
photograplia in the BohUnes)j the yiaiLs of 
mapcction to the factories and indusbiial hives 
of the Condal City and vicinity, in order to 
Study the processes of production; the lecturea 
on every branch of hygienics by Dr. MaUiiicz 
V argas. thoBu otv physical geoEraphy, luincv- 
ftlogy and geology, etc., by the celebrated Dr. 
OddiL de Bucrij many velurucs of ^Yhosc Worka 


adorn the collection of Eenor'a publicationa. 
Tlirac Icctuiea were deUvcicd every iSnnday 
to the studcnla, theii paieiils, and the general 
public at the school, and were deservedly popu- 
lar No elementary private school in Europe 
could boost of finer couisca of lectures by 
piofeasora of greater national nnd world-wide 
ropulntion. 

^ By iiioiins of these popularizallona of acioii- 
bific knowledge and of the uinijuc senes of school 
texts and other publicjitiona (aco I'^EiinEn), the 
founder of the Escuela jllDfluvna, at the cost 
of his foifcime, hia liberty, and nlLimatcly of hia 
Ufo, piovidcd tliu neglected people of Be^rcc- 
lona, and, radiating therefrom^ aomo hundred 
01 moro ccutci’fl 111 Spain, with the nearest 
approach to the encyclopedio ciiiriculnm of a 
university en rlgh that probably any democ- 
racy 111 Europe has had placed within its 
leacli The sfcu clouts at the Modern School 
were demonstiably more forlimatc in educa- 
tional advantages than imlliona of children in 
more fortunate coiin tries than Spain Ferrer 
would have been the fiist man in the world 
to aclciiowlcdgo tile impcrfoctiona of his system, 
but, for all that, the achools were acljnitteclly 
" veiy well managed and very well equipped ” 
Seo FennEH. W. II. 

Reference B — 

ANapa-GII, Luoibn. Lea Aclea officials^ etc. (Druaaels, 

lUlO.) 

AnoiiBn, Wm Life 0 / Ferrer (Londoni 10 1 1 .) 
UBUiOC, lIiLAiAB. The Ferrer Cuae. -Diibhn Kcia,, 
January, 1010 

D 0 NA.P 0 WA La Rtnolncion de Julio (Darcclonn) 
HniASA, Joa£ La Jigvolucion do Julio, (Bnracloiia, 
lOOD.) 

CoEi.no, Josh Simoka, Queni € Ferferf (Liaboa, 

IDOO ) 

CoiiAB, FiVfa, ai£ ebra Bcjlnccforffi eta (Dar- 

c<iloaa, lOlQ ) 

Cortri. Full dobAtu, Maroli, 1011 , Seo Lerroux, 
below (MfiJritl, IDU.) 

Cuhura Prolclnrja. (New York) Spc,c,iu\ iBSUca; 

Oct 13, 1010 and Oot. 13, 1011. 

EbcucIo Jifodema, Bolotv^cs and other FubhcatioDa, 
(llnrcclona, 1001-1000.) 

JCahpau, J. J, four Ja 7?euiJion, etc. (Pnria, IDOO.) 
LBanaox, A. Ferrer au Procesa cri foa Cortes, (Dfti-- 
colona, 1911 ) 

MoLiJfATil, Luiai. Vita e opera da F, Ferrer (Milnna, 
pp. 32) 

OflflOTiio, G. Jlarc^fono, fvho dc 1000 (Mndrid.) 
rAdaBtECO Actes off\<ne\e, oia, (BrUEacId, 1000 ) 

HiEAA La semana irdQKca, (Barcelona) 

RiTAN, J A Ferrer crvninal conspirator (Sfc Louia, 

1011 .) 

SisiAiLiio, Lnia FI Praetso Ferrer y la europeo, 

(Madrid. lOlO) 

ViiiUAi.acnaA> La /Jenolucvatv dc Jidio. (Barcclotta, 
1000 ) 

See aIbo rcforcnaca under Fonnsn 

MODERN SIDE. — A term applied to 
that rlivision in English Rccondary schools in 
which the chief emphasis is laid on modem 
subjects, — language, science, and mathematics. 
Of the classical languages Latin alonois studied 
to a small extent, rho modem side is intended 
for the preparation of boys foi business, army 
nnd civil scrvicea In some schools commoTCial 
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fiubjfiota arc nlao taught in this dcpaitment 
Aa a rule hoya do not proceed fiom the modern 
Bide to the unwciaLtica In eddition to the 
modern aide, U la not unusual to have other 
special divisions foi science and matheinatics. 
While modem subjects have been taught since 
the seventeenth ceiituiy heic and there m 
English schools, no value was attached to them 
either by the boys or masters. Since the pass- 
ing of the Endowed Schools Act, however, 
the modern sUlcfi have apning up to meet the 
uicrcaaing demand for a type of secondaiy 
education which did not nim at prepanng for 
the universities The modern side may on 
the whole be said to coi respond to the German 
Rcalschiilo. 

See ENDO^YE5^) Schools Act; Ghammar 
Schools; England, Education in, etc 

MODESTY. — This term ia used to denote 
two quite diffeient charnctcristics of the 
emotional life, winch Daiwin has pointed out 
have little in common except the bliiah as a 
distinguishuig expressive reaction In the fiisb 
sense the term refera to that eharacteriatio of 
some individuals which tends to mako them 
hold a model ate opinion of their own woibh 
and at tain men ta, Used in the second sense, 
modesty la an attitude of mind which rcvolta 
against indelicacy of any ^ sorb, especially 
that involving sexual relations. Fiom the 
psychological point of vicWj both of these 
forma of reaction aie instinctive attiUidea and 
accompanied by emotional fcolinga, and cnpablp, 
hke other instincts, of mothfication and ti'ivLn- 
iiig by the influence of onYiTornnent Develop- 
ment of modesty in the seconcl sense does not 
properly take place until the time of puberty, 
though ib IS not always of sexual origin 

E. H. C, 

See AdOLEACBNCE, EaiOTIONS 

ReferfincBB. ■ — 

Cir^UDBnLAiN, A. 'F The ChiUl, p 281 
DAnwiN, C ir^jjrcsffioa of the Emolxone, pp 353^367. 

(London, 1003) 

Ellib. H The Evolution ol Modesty. Psych. Rev,, 

Vol VI. 1890, DP idd-iae. 

MOE-RBEKE, WILLIAM OF (d. 1281) — 
Aichbishop of Corinth (1277-1281), and trans- 
lator of Aristotle, H(i derived hia name fiom 
a amail town on the boidors of Flanders and 
Brabant, whence ho is also known aa William 
of Brabant or William the Fleming (aa ho ia 
called by Roger Bacon) He wns chaplain to 
Clcnienb IV and Gicgory X, and acted aa 
Greek Booretary at the Council of Lyons (1274) 
He Iranslntcd Anstotlc’s Politics and Jihctoric 
from the Greek, and also Hippocrates' Prog- 
nostics, Galen's De Alivieniis, and Procliia' 
Dfcem Diihitaliones, De Prouideniia, and De 
Malonnn SubBisieniia, Tho timialationa of 
Aristotle, though very literal, aic of value aa 
repreacnting a text, now lost, better than any 
now extant 


HeferencBST — 

JounDiiN, A L M Rechcrchcs cntiqttes BWr VAge 
ci tOrifltiie (tes Trududioiia Lulling tl’jlrialDlc 
(Pans, 1H13 ) 

Sanoys, J, E. History of Classical SchdleTshiv, Vol I. 
(Civmbridge. 1D03.) 

MOHAMMED IBN MUSA —See Av 

ItnowAnAZMi. 

MOHAMMEDAN EDUCATION. — See 
Auahic Education, Egypt, Education in; 
Indi/^ Education in; Pewbia, Edo cation 
in; TunKJBY, Education in, etc. 

MOLUCCAS, EDUCATION IN THE — 

See NETlIBIlLANDh, COLONIES OP, EDUCATION 
IN TUB 

MONASTICISM AND EDUCATION — 
Tho vast aiibicct of the i elation of Tiioiinaticiam 
to cducniiQii w treated fiom ao many angles 
m various articles of thia Cyclopedia that a 
special tieatmcnt la supcifluous, Uiidoi thia 
caption the only attempt will be to relate 
organically these scattered accounta The 
fund ament Ell problem, about which thcie la 
much controversy as to whether the more 
imp or tan b and general educational nclivitica 
duiing the Middle Ages were earned on by 
monnalic bodies or by the secular organiza- 
tion of the church, is diacusacd under the titles 
Addby Schoom and Cloibtbu Sciioolb, these 
being the general toima used for monasLio 
schools la England and Germany, respectively. 
The gcncYal conchiaiona of thcae diacuBgiona, 
contrary to the commoiily accepted views, ia 
111 favor of the regular chmch hierarchy, and 
adverse to tho claims of tho nionaatic organi- 
zation. A similar view is expressed m tho 
gcnciftl article on Education puhinq tub 
hfiDDLB Ages Ifcrc the relation of the monas- 
tic organization and theory to tho general intel- 
lectual and educational coiulitiona is dificusaed. 
On the other hand, the actual educational work 
of the leading monastic organizationa is pie- 
Bonted ill the separate arliclea on the leading 
monastic bodies, auch na the BUNEDiCTiNEfl. 
Fuanciscans, Dominicans, CrsTEUciANaj aiul 
othora The relation of thcac bodies to the 
education of women and girls both during the 
Middle^ Ages and the modern period la pre- 
seiitcd in the nitialea on Convent Schools and 
in the histoiical section of tho article on HiaiiBn 
Education op Women. Tho educational work 
of the post- Rcfoi Illation period, and of tho 
in on as tic orders having edii cation as one of 
their chief functions, la presented in the 
ai tides on the Jesuit Sybtem op Education, 
the Pout Royalists, the OnAToniANS, llio 
PiAiuBTS, and the Teaching OnDEna op the 
llojfAN Catholic Ciiuhch Tho philosophical 
n&pccla of inoiiasticisin aro considered under 
Mysticism, Neo-Platonism, and i elated topics. 
Scholasticism and Schoolmen ^ For noted 
monaatic educators, see the articles on tho 
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special ovcIguS For the biblio&raphy of tho Ita spread in the United ICinfidom waa 
Bubject, HOC the reference liista in connection fnciJiLated by a combination of causes, Long 
with the articles mentioned above. and acrimonioua disputes in the piesa, on tho 

platform, and oven fiom the pulpit aa to the 
]\tONGE, GASPARD, COMTE DE rival clnima of Bell {</.y ) nnd Lancaster (q,^ ) 
PELUSE, — Was bom at Beaune, May 10, to the honor of inventing it, made it goncrnlly 
174G, and died at Pans, July 28, 1818 Pie we a known; ita choapneas rendered the eatabliah- 
one of the leading matheinaticiana ol hia time, ment of acliooh poflsiblo just when the publia 
and is known for hia work in dcaciipLivc gconic- conacience was awakening to the need of them; 

try. In the history of education ho la woithy and two great cdiicationnl aociotica (aoo Biutish 

of recognition as bcjjig one of those moat nelivo Foudiqm Sciioon Socif-ty and Natioisal 

in promoting the Bcolc Polytechniqiie He SoriETY) wcin founded to establish aclioola in 
fust taught Ilia descriptive geometry in one of wliicli it could be applied to Lea clung ehildrcn 
tho military schools (17G8) aa a bce^et of the to vtad the Bible ov the Church Catechism, 
service He later taught it in the Ecole Jfor- Bell was led (in 1701 oi 1792) to employ 
male at Pans (179 i)| niid still later in the Ecolo moiiitoia bccauae the masters of a school at 
Poly technique. Politically lus Ufo woa one of Madras of which he was sup crin ten dent offered 
turmoil. Although an ardent revolutionist, a passive resistance to lus effoita to intiodncc 
ho barely escaped the guillobinc lie was in the native method of teaching the alphabet 
great favor witli Napoleon, but on tho icatora- by writing on sand. In 1797, after his icturn 
tion he was deprived of all hia honois and offices, to England, be published an account of hia 

and died aoon aftci aa a rcjiulb of his disgiacc Expenm^ini^ but the book attracted no aLten^ 

D E, 8 tion, and tho author, who bad settled down in 
a snug rectory, allowed it to be forgotten till 
MONEYS, SCHOOL — Sco ApronTioN- Lauenater began to excite public interest. 
ment op Funds; ScHooii Funds Lancaster began (about 1801) to employ moni- 

tors because Ilia school had grown too large lor 
MONISM. — Tho name for the philosophi- him to tench alone and lie could not afTorcl to 
cal theory which holds that theio is bub one pay for help. There is no doubt that the idea 
wllimatc aubstance oi renhty. The term is occurred to him inclcpcndcnbly. but befoic he 

quite formal in character, connoting nothing had worked it out m all ita cle tails ho came 

about the nature of the one ultimate being, acioaa a copy of the Exp^nimni Ho closea 
TUoroughgoLug matanaliam, absolute ulcallBw, the account of lus /iiiproucmenfs (publi&Ued lu 
pan psychism, pantheism, are alike monistic 1803) with nn nckiiowlcdgnicnt that lie had 
The vagiieuc.5a of the term is enhanced by the fact '‘adopted several useful hints'' from the 
that the motif of some momalicsystemsiaoppoai- Eijjcrnnejit, and with an oNpreasion of regret 
tion lo dualism, while that of othcig is oppoai- that he wna not ” acquainted with the beauty 
tion to pluralism Consequently, some con- of " Bell's plan " till somewhat advanced in " 
temporary theories are monistic in their doiunl his own, 

of (liialiam ((/«), especially aa relates to any That Lancaster could be accused (with that 
final cleavage between mmd and mattci, and appearance of truth which even n false acoiisa- 
yeb arc pluralistic m holding that the varioua tion requires) of counterfeiting Bell shows 
foims in which the one ultimate reality occuia that there must have been a coiiaiclcrablo 
do nob form an in teulcpcndcnt necessary whole, resemblance between the two systems. An 
but are relatively independent of one niiolhci, account of the differencca between them would 
or form leul indiviiiualB j. D, occupy moic space than the importance of the 

subject Warrants, but it may be stated generally 
MONITORIAL SYSTEM — In one of the that Lancaster's was fai more elaborate than 
Arafjiaa iVij/i^s a scamp who covild neither Bell’ a. Bell held that for a class the best 
read nor write opens fichool and conceals his number '* was “ from twcnty-foiir to thirty 
ignorance by setting the children that knew or in large schools to forty LancoBter thought 
a little to teach those that knew less. Hia ten the ideal number lor a "draft," For 

plan has often been tried since. It is pre- teaching alone therefore he required far more 

scribed by the ordinaiicca of a eixtccnth-ccntuiy monitors, and ho employed thorn for inniiv 

grammar school; a Poitugucso traveler saw other purposes " When a child was admitted, 
It in India in 1623; Comonius (g.y.) suggests a monitor assigned him Ida elaaS, ■ when 
it in the Qnal Dirfachc; Mnic. do Maintonon he wna absent one monitor nsccitnined the fact 
(fj y ) introduced it at Saint-Cyr, Rollm (^.y.) and another found out the icaaoii, a monitor 
mentions u as a useful expedient; Hcrbault examined him pcnodically and when ho made 
applied lb in the Pans Hospice do la Pitid in progress a monitor piomotcd him; a monitor 
1747 and the Ohcvclicr Pauleb in an orphan ruled the writing paper; a monitor made or 

school at Vinceniics in 1772; and the Abbfi mended the pens, a monitor had, charge of 

Ganltiei, a refugee frum the Ilcvoliitiou, prac- the slates and hooks, and a monitor-general 
ticed it in tho capital of the only countiy looked after nil the other monitora," Boll 
where It Was ever umploycil oti a large scale expected hia maatera to cxcrciae ipitiativo ttnd 
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)uclgmeTvt, L[LUcastGr expected l\n to^do littlo The inhoTent dGlcBla of the monitorial ByH^ 
more than wafcah and admire the ''system'* tern are too obvious to need pointing out, hut 
working almost automatically Beyond the there was an economic conaiclcration which 
adoption of aand-wrUing Bell made hardly told as potently as the educational considera^ 
any change in the old methods of instruction, tiona against permanence. The monitois were 
Lancaster, who Ovitli proper acknowledgment) neccasaiily the brightest and moat forward 
copied the sand writing, used wall sheets in- children, and parents who sent them to school 
stead of books for rending, and slates instead to learn would bo unwilling that they should 

of paper for wilting, invented dictation, and icmaiu to teach The managers tried to over- 

a method (now happily foi gotten) of teaching come the parental unwillingness by paying 

arithmetic Bell's rewards and punishments the monitors a few pence a week, but the in- 

were few and simple, Lancaster’s rewards m dneement was inadequate when a few BlulUnga 

practice and punishments on paper were many a week might be earned else where. One con- 

aiid curious. ^ sequence was the employment of a smaller 

The fact that the monitorial system, so often numberj another was the modification of the 

abandoned else where after a brief trial in one system. In 1039 the committee of the British 
01 two institutionay should have flouiiahcd and Foieign School Society rcpoitcd that they 
thioughoub the Diitish Islands for some forty were ” by no means disposed to bind tliem- 
years may be attubutod to its oheapneas and sclveg exclusively ” to it, and in 1841 they 
its (compaiative) clTectivenesa (1) The ini- repoited that ''the British System ns now 
tial cost was small, aa neither Bell nor Lancaatci practised in the Central School may propcily 
required more than ft bare room, which was be denominated inixcd^ amndtnncous teaching 
often found ready to hand, and neither le- beinp aatisfactoiily united with tlmb which la 
qiincd much furniture, the pupils standing at monitorial." The mutation might have gone 
moat of the lesaonb The cost of maintenance on indefinitely, if the Byatcm had not suEIcrcd 
was greatly rcducocl by diapciising with assist- transmutation. Aftei the issue of the fftinoiis 
anla, Lancaster boasted that in hia schools Minutes of 1846, the monitor receiving a few 
it did not exceed "seven shillings each child pence a week from the managers became a 
foi twelve months, and piobably may be re- pupil teacher apprenticed for five years, ic- 
duced by the pciflcverancc of the invcntoi cciving a fair wage from Iho government with 
under unmerited opposition to four " In the promise of a subsequent Queen's scholar- 
days when the establishment and maintenance ship tenable for two oi three years in a traiii- 
of schools depended entiiely on enlightened mg college Thus the monitorial system, 
benevolence, Bell and Lancaster made their besides giving England cheap schools which 
establishment and main ten aiice possible. ^ afterwards became good schools, led ultimately 
(2) In tho old schools the method of teaching to her having a body of cflicient tcftchera, 
was individuai; hence the children, except Spread of the System — Lancastci'a Eng- 
duriiig the few minutes that they were "saying liah aupportora saw in his plan not an end, but 

their lessons " to the master or misticsa, were an instrument, — an instrument for teaching 

generally wasting their time In a mom tonal the children of the poor to lead the Bible, 
school, divided into classes, with an abundance That their purpose was not limited to Iheii 
of teachers of a sort, there was no idling One own countiy is indicated by the title which they 
of Lancaster’s maxims was "Let every child deliberately adopted, — the Dritisli and For- 
at every moment have something to do and a eigii School Society The society had no paid 
motive foi doing it/' and Bell would not have agents abroad, but William Allen (<7.1; ) and 

disclaimed it, if any one else had uttered it, other members acted as its voluntary agents 

Another cause of compaiative effectiveness in the course of their travels It did not di- 
was tlmb, while none of the old teachers had rectly establish any schools outside the United 
been made and few of them had been boin. Kingdom, bub it was always leady to give in- 
LancQstci's and Bell's teachers had nil been formation; it sometimes fnrniBhed teachers, and 
tmiiicd, after a fashion Nobody may have it often made grants of books and inatcnnl. 
seen the necessity for teachers to be taught the France, — France was the only foreign coun- 
pimciplcs of education, but everybody could try in which the monitoiml system was ever 
SCO the necessity of studying a new machine widely diffused Tho first steps tow aid its 
bcfoic being placed in charge of it Lancastei introduction were token by the Society for 
began troining apprentices in 1805, and adults the Eiicouingcmcnt of National Industry, 
were admitted to "leain the system" fiom Having dining tho war heard vague reports 
1809 ill the Ccntial School of the British and of the extraordinary success of the system, the 
Foicigii School Society in tho Borough Road society, when the ticaty of 1014 made pencc- 
(g y.) and from 1812 in the Central School of fill intercourse possible, sent over four of ila 
the National Society in Baldwin's Gardens, members to investigate — the Comte de La- 
Thus, though the best monitorial school may horde, the Comte dc Lastcync, Francois- 
have been poorei than most of its successors, Edm6 Jomard, and Jean-Baptiste Say. They 
the poorest must have been better than moat were present at the half yearly mccLing of the 
of its piodccegsora, British and Foreign School Society in Novem- 
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ber, and vjsited the Central School in the 
Dorough Roadj the Central School of the Na- 
tional Society ill IBnldwiii'a Gardena, and 
aevoral other achools m varioua parts of the 
country. On their icUivii Laliordc and Laa- 
teyrie wrote books on the ayslcm, and Jomard 
wiobo alone report on it for the society, Say 
only dcaeribes ita “ admirable effects lu the 
book wliioli he wrote, 

The dopiiUtioii having returned to Pnna, 
the sodoty which hud aenfc them met on Mftv, 

1, 1815, and resolved to foim an independent 
association (tho Society for Elementary In- 
fibruotion). Napoleon landed on tins very 
day, but the change of government did not 
impede the movement. On Apr. 27, Carnot, 
the new Minis ter of the Interior, presented n 
rcpoib to tho Empeior, which waa followed 
by a deciec oidnining the minis tci to malto 
iiicuiiriea na to the best methods of education 
and to estabiiali nii experimental school in 
Paris, Tina school was opened in an "apart- 
ment " in the Hue Snint-Jean-de-Doauvaia 
on Juno 13, the master being the Rev Francis 
Martin, of Bordeaux, trained in the Boiough 
Road, Although he was a Protestant, liia 
employmenb was rendered poasiblc by tho 
liberal rule of the aocicty "All poasiblc caro 
ahall bo taken that the fust principles of reli- 
gion elmll be inculcated, the dovelopmciits of 
which bIiuU be left to the ministcis of religion " 
A minority of the committee conaulerciT that 
this did not involve the leading of the Sci ip- 
toes, but the pYesidenl, the Baron dc G^yuthIo, 
wrote to Marlin on Aug. 24, entreating him 
nob to delay putting into the hands of his 
Boholara tho Bible of Royaumont, which wns 
nob a Bible at all. but a collection of scrip tiiial 
pictures with explanations 
The govcinmcnt of the restored monmehy 
did not at fiiat manifest any hostility On 
Nov, 3, 1815, the Prefect of thc^ Seme, 
tho Comte Chabrol do Volvic, appointed a 
hoard of primary instruction for the prefec- 
ture, and on Feb, 29, 1816, a royal dccicc 
wna issued granting fifty thousand franca a 
year to the Society for Primary lustuiction, 
and nppoinling a primary education coni- 
miUcc for every canton Except for the 
grant, tho decree was little moie than a pious 
wish, ns lb piovidcd no means foi coinpclling 
the committees to act and no money foi them 
if they chd act; a till it must have had some 
elTcct, for fifteen liuiulied monitorial achoola 
woie opened before 1820 
A heated polemic began in 1816, As in 
Eiigliincl Teiics Bupported Bell and \YhiEB 
Lancaster, in France tho clerical reactionniica 
advocated the annul taiicous method employed 
m the schools of the Christian Brothel a (5 d) 
and the Liberals the method which, to avoid 
a foicigii name, they called mutual The 
TcactiDnuriea had aniheient influence to oh tain 
a dccico that all Protestant teachers should 
be dismiasecl, that tlio Roman Catholic reli- 


gion should be taught in all achoola, and Ihnfc 
the Christian Brotlicia should have a monopoly 
wherever they chose to exercise it Though 
the rcactioiinrics failed in theii clTorb to sup- 
press the royal giant, they were on the whole 
siiGccsafulj only six hundred moiiitoriiil schools 
remained open in 1828, and these continued 
only till the inhcreivt dilRcultics of tho Byatem 
became manifest. The Society for Elcmentaiy 
Instruction is still in existence 

Russia. — Alexander I waa a rchgioua rmd 
benevolent despot. He was considerably in- 
fluenced by some Quakcia settled in St, Petors- 
buig It was probably from them that be 
hcaid of monitorial schools, and in 1813 ho 
commissioned Joseph Hamel to repmt on them 
On his own visit to England alter the peace 
of 1814 Ins inteiesb waa deepened. He sent 
four youths to the Borough Road to " learn 
the system," and ordered its introduction into 
the militaiy schools Some of the nobles, 
from flattery 01 conviction, established schools 
oil their estates. A few of tlieae long siiivivcd 
the Czar. 

Noiway and Sweden , — Accounts of the 
monitoiittl system wcio published in Sweden 
by the Count Jacob do la Gardie, who lived in 
London, by Mr. Svenaaou, who was sent over 
by tho lung, and byJ. A Gcrcluia, one of tho 
King's socrctniies These three were the lead- 
ing epnitfl of a BOcicLy cBtabliBhcd in 1822 to 
promote the establishment of schools. Somo 
ycftia latci Parliament voted funds for the 
cstabliahmeiit of a normal school. In 1841 
ilierc wcic nearly flvo hundied sohoola on the 
plan, but the law of 1842 making edncalion 
a national con ecru caused cheapness to be no 
longer the chief consideration, and iiiomtors 
giadually clisappeaiecl. 

Dc/miark. — The piime movei in Lciimark 
wns the Chevalier d'Abinhamaon, who wrote 
a book on the system and in 1819 established 
at his own cost the first model school, En- 
coinnged by the King and Queen, the new 
nlftii made rapid piogiess, by 1831 it was used 
111 neaily 3000 acliools, and a knowledge of it 
wns one of the essentials of the teacher's 
diploma 

Umled Stales, — ^Monitorial methods of 111 - 
atmetion wcie inliodiiced into tho United States 
through the Laucastciian System as fiust embodied 
in the work of the Public School Society of Now 
York City fioin about 1809. Tina 33 ^ 3 tern spicacl 
very rapidly tliYOUgheut live counliy, especially in 
urban communities, and its populai jLyand cheap- 
ness did much to furllicr the iiitevcst m popiilai 
edncalion. J^Iomtoml methods wcT e not Inmicd 
to elemcntni’y schools, but ncndeinicfl, indeed 
whole slate systema of academics QS in New 
York and Indiana, were organized, at least 
Ohten&ibly on the basis of these mothoda. The 
Lancastciiaii plan had lost its vogue by 1840. 
but monitorial methods both in oigAnization and 
in teaching were popular and widely used for 
moro than a generation later. They have sui^ 
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vived into the moie jccent genDiation however 
only 111 a vciy huboidiiiato i61c in schoolroom 
mnnagement The extent of tlic influence of the 
monitorial system treated somewhat indirectly 
in the ai tides on New Yoik City School System, 
Public School SoGiotiDS, and on Joseph Lancnatcr. 

O^iier Caunlries — In European couutiics 
(such Qfl Germany and Holland) which had 
a good fly B bom of education the monilorial 
system had no acceptance' in backward coun- 
trica (like Italy and Spain) its acceptance was 
apo radio. Misaionai'ica used it in the West 
Indies, and under the diicction of Jamca 
Thoinaon, an agent of the British and Foieign 
Bible Society, it achieved a lemarkablo auccesa 
in South America, D. S^n, 

nefereiices' — 

Etfwca/ionaf TJccord (London), tho orgnn of the Dnt- 
ibIi nnd Foreign School Society, Eeiicmlly contains 
fiomo nrlicLca on tho aubjcct, 

Fox, J A Comparalme View of the Plans of Educa- 
tion of Dt, Bell and Afr, Lnn coaler (Lon- 
don, 1809.) p 

GniCAnD, Oerr. ^diico/ioa ef /Tia/ruchon. (Pari§, 1910) 
Hamel, J L' Ensmgnement MuUid (Fani, IfilB ) 
I'fiis w^ork vfafi iKihlrdhed in German altfo , 
LvDonDB, Comte Alexandre de la Plan d’ifdijco- 
hoa, (London, ISIS ) 

Lasteirie, Comte CiiARLEa de ^ouucau Sgsihmo 
d'^dircnfioji, (Puna, 1815 ) 

Salmon, D JoaeM Loncoa fer Contains excellent 
l)ibliQgi'nphy, (London, 1004) 

The Momlorid Sialwn in Franco Educ Reo , Yol. 
XVIII (1010), piD. 30-17 

TaiMMEn, Mug A Comparative Vieiu of the Nm 
Plan of Education, etc (London, 1605) 

JinTKirhnI CojisiderahoJis of the present slate of the 
f^uedhon between, Dr. licit and Mr Lancaster 
(London, 1812) 

IVAnn, H A seller of articles in the Educational 
Record of tho British and Foreign School Society 
(1DQ3-190D) 

" W " Momborinl Schools and their aucccssors. 
Educational Record, October, 1009, IT. 

MONITORS — See liloNiTOUiAL System; 

PllEFi:cr AND PmSFECTUIlAL SYSTEM. 

MONMOUTH COLLEGE, MONMOUTH 
ILL — A Goeducatiuiiul luaLitution opened 
ns an academy in 1803 and chartcicd ns a 
c olio EC m 1857 under tlic control of the United 
Fi’csbytciian Church of Noith Amcuca. Pre- 
parntoiy, collegiate, and musieal depnitraents 
arc maintained. The entrance requircmenta 
arc fifteen iinita Tlic dcgrcca of A.B and 
B S, me conferred The enrollment in 1910- 
1911 was 451 in all departments 

MONOMANIA — See Abnormality, 

MONROE, LEWIS BAXTER (1825- 
1870). — Author of a acriea of school books 
and professor of clociilioii He was educated 
in the common schools of ^Insgachusctts and 
at the CniUcLon (Vt.) Academy, He taught 
in tho public schools of Mnasachuscttg and 
New Ihimpslnie, oignnized a school of elocu- 
tion and oratory in lioaton, and was piofcssor 
of elocution in Boston Univcisity, He pub- 


lished a seiJM oj school roadeia and spellers 
and numeioiiB works on elocution, W fi, M 

MONTAIGN^ MICHEL EYQUEM DE 
(1533-1502), — French easa 3 usfc, moralist, 
educational theorist, and man of affnira A 
student of law, courtier, councillor in the Dor- 
deaiLx parliament, and twice mayor of Bor- 
deaux, his claim to icnown rcata upon Ins 
essays Although his ideas upon education 
arc found scattered through nanny of liis 
caaaya, the pavticulnr one entitled Concerning 
the Education o/ Children contains hia chief 
contribution in the field of educational theory 
While Montaigne has points in common with 
Rabelnia, Bacon, Comemus, niul Rousaeau, 
it is by no means easy to classify him na an 
educational theorist. Dr, Monroe's expression 
'' aocial-icalisb " la probably the most salis- 
factory to apply to him Hia appreciation 
of the significnoce of the educational pioblcm 
IS expressed in hia own words " The greatest 
dilTicultv with human lenriung scema to bo in 
tho field where it treata the caie and instruc- 
tion of children " (Dug of his most picgiiaiit 
and oft-quoted comments on eduealioii is the 
following' " To know by heart is not to know 
at all; it la merely to ictaia what one has cn- 
truated to his memory," lie is seeking rather 
tiaining of the judgment than mere "bookiHli 
oducalion." ns he chaiaclcrizcs it The fiisfc 
edition of the Essays appeared in 1580 Of 
the modern editions that of Com bet et Roger 
(Pans, 1872-1900) ig probably the beat, 

F B. F 

RQUieRcea — 

BARNAHn, IT Montniano on Lenmmg and Education, 
Allien can Journal of Ediicnhon, Vol XIV 
CoMPAvn^, Q, Monldi^iia and the Education of the 
Judonienl, Ir. by J. E Mansion, (New York. 
1008) 

Dowden, E il/onfqiUMc. (1005) 

EMBnflON ffcprcacnfflbi'c Men 
IIazlitt. T/ic TVorla 0/ Afoii/aione 
lIoDasQN, G iSlia/tea t 7 i FreiicA Education from Rabe- 
lais to Rousseau (Cambndgr, 1908 ) 

Monrok, 1 *. 2*(xtbooK trt the History of Educalior\, 
(New York, 1011.) 

Quick, n, II EducaUoual RefornicTB (London, 1890.) 
Hector, L E, Jl/oiifflione on ffie Educalion of Chil- 
dren (Now York, 1600) 

MONTANA STATE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS, 
BOZEMAN, MONT — An institution es- 
tablished in 1893, in pursuance of the Mon ill 
Acta, by the legialaturo of Montana College 
couiSGS leading to degrees aie oflered in divi- 
aioiis of Agriculture, cnglncciiiig, and science, 
which includes liomc Bcicncc, In addition, 
tlicre aic cmiises nob leading to degicca in tlic 
schools of agriculture, plmrmacy, art, nuiaic, 
propniatoiy, and other special courses. An 
expciimental station is also raainiamed The 
enbinncc icquncmcnls to the college couises 
aie fifteen imits. The enrollment m 1011- 
1912 was 696 The faculty numbora forty- 
four members 
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MONTANA STATE OF, — Firab organ- the school nnd other educational lands; gx- 
ized QS a temtoiy m 1861, and admitted to empted school and library property fioiii taxa^ 
the Union in 1889 as the forty^fust state It tion, limited school district jiidcbtodncas to 
IS located in the Western Mountftin Division, 3 per cent, and provided that district bcUqoI 
nnd has a land area of 140,201 square miles, elections must be held at a different time from 
In size lb la about three times as large as tha state nnd county clccliona. The Code Corn- 
state of New York, larger than Prussia, and miGsion, in 1891, proposed a new school law 
nearly as large na California For admiiiia- for the state. i r i < 

tmtlvc purpoaea the ataLc la divided into In. 1893 the State Uonrd of Education, pro- 
hwGiity-eight counties, and these m turn into vided for in the coiialitution, was created by 
school diatriots. In 1010 Montana had a total law, and the establiahment of the State Unh 
population oE 379,053, and a density of popn- vctaity at Mia&ouk, the vStato Agviculturd and 
Ifttion of 2.0 per square mile. Mechanical College at Bozeman, the State School 

Education^ History —The first school re- of Mines at Butte, and the State Normal School 
port was made in 1868, though never printed at Dillon, were authorized In 1895 a lecodi- 
Tiiis showed a total of 2000 children, 25 school fication and revision of the school law was 
dialncls, 16 Bchoolhouaes, and 27 teachers in adopted by the legislature, to which only minor 
the fcciribory The aeries of printed annual amendments have since been made. The 
reports begins with 1870, at which time the law of 1895 does not differ gicatly from the 
school system had grown to 130 diatiicia, 119 old kw of 1879 A school library law was also 
schoolhouses, and IGl tcachcia The revised enacted In 1897 the state textbook law wns 
bchool law of 1870 contained the essential revised to provide for six-year adoptions, and 
outlines of that in use at present. One pro- optional fico textbooks for any districts voting 
vision of the law icquircd separate schools for to provide them In 1099 the free county 
negroes, though theic must have been very few high school law was enacted. In 1903 the old 
in Ihc territory at the time In 1881 tho fiisb conipulsoiy education law, which had remaiiiad 
uniform textbook law wns enacted, providing nlmost a dcncl letter foi twenty years, was 
loi a uniform series of textbooks, to bo adopted icvisod nnd strengthened, the education of 
for four-year peiiods In 1882 the Territorial pool ohildrcn was piovidcd for, and indusliinl 
Teachers' Association held its first meeting. In schools, foi the better enforcement of the law, 
1883 a pci missive town and city library law, were authorized In 1009 the Slate Boaid of 
with a permissive library tax, nnd tho first com- Education was given somewhat larger authority 
pulaory education law, weie enacted. In 1885, in the management of tho state ingUtutiona, 
at the time of tho new textbook adoptions, a and instruction ns to dangerous and comniuni- 
Tcrritorinl Textbook Commission wna cicated, cable diseases was rcqiiiieJ m the schools. In 
In 1886 Congress passed the temperance 1911 graduates of the Univoisiby of Montana, 
physiology bill, making such instruction man- when recommended by the university, were to 
datory in all the tcrntorica. In 1880 a uni- receive five-year high school teachers' certifi- 
form couisc of study foi nil of the schools of cates, exchangeable after twenty-seven months 
the territory was first issued. of teaching in the state for life diplomas. An 

In Fcbniaiy, 1889, the Gnatling act was Educational Commission to revise and eodily 
passed by Congress, a constitution was adopted tho school laws was created m 1011, nnd a bill 
in August, and the territory was admitted requiring elementary manual training in all 
as a state in November of that year At this giadca, manual tmimiig in the upper grammar 
time there were 344 school districts, 419 school- grades in nil laigc towns, and direct vocational 
houses, and 507 teachcis in the new state, training in the cities, with state aid of SIO 
The new constitution made dofimte provision per yeai per pupil attending such courses, wna 
for "a general, uniform, and tlioiough system adopted. 

of free gchools " for the Btatc, provided fov Present School System. — At the head of 
the election of a State Superintendent of Public the present school system of Montana is a 
Iiialniclion, for four-year torms, nnd county State Board of Education and a Slate Super- 
auperintciulents of schools for two-year terms j intcndenfc ol Public Instruction T]io State 
made women chriblo for any diatricfc or county Board of Education consists of the Governor, 
school office, derined the public school fund, State Superintendent, and Attorney-General, 
provided for additions to it, and for the appor- ex oJJtciOf and eight others appointed by the 
Lioniiienb of tho net income on the census basis. Governor with the concurrence of the Sen- 
authorwed taxation for education; prohilntcj ate. They are appointed for four-year terms, 
local and special laws for schools, any aid to two being appointed each year This boarcl 
sectaiian or private schools, religious or parti- possesses rather unusual powers in that it lias 
Ban teats or inalniclion and any discrimination auperviaory control and nets na a Board of 
at the university on the bnsia of sex, created Regents for all of the higher and special 

a State Board of Education, to which wna atatc inatitiitiana (unWeiaity, agiicultuual and 

given the con tiol of all of the state higher and meclmiiical college, school of mines; state 
fecial institutions, and a Slate Doai cl of Land normal schools, orphans' home; reform 

GomiiUbsioxieca to look aftev, lease, and sell school; and state school for tho deaf, blind, 

800 
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and feeble-minded), ag well aa acting as a 
State Board of Education in the iianal aciiac 
for the aehoolfl of the state. Acting as a board 
□f control for the higher and special inatitu- 
tiona, it appoints the president and faculty 
of each, grants all degrees and diplomas, as 
rcGomxnendcd by the diffcront faculties, con- 
trols the land funds, and the gcnoral expenses 
of each, adopts rules and regulations foi tlicii 
government, and appoints an executive com- 
imttce of three to manage each inatitiition, and 
to i*eporfc back to fcJic board Acting as a State 
Board of Education it adopts rules and regu- 
lations, not inconsistent with law, for the ad- 
ministration of the schools of the state, grants 
state certificates and life diplomas to teachers, 
ajipoints and commissions experienced teachers 
to act as institute conductors; and may accredit 
other institutions (colleges and normal schools) 
within or without the state A State Board 
of Land Commissi oiierSj consisting of the 
Goveinor, State Siipciintcndcnb, Secrctaiy 
of State, and Attorney-Gciicial, has control 
of the leasing and sale of the university, school, 
and other ecliiciibional lands of the state, aiicl 
the iiivcatment of the accumulated funds A 
State Textbook Commission, consi-sting of 
seven peisoiis appointed by the Governor for 
five-year pciiods, five of whom must be cx- 
pcnenced educators, adopts a series of uni form 
textbooks foi the schools of the state, (or 
five-year periods, and contracts with the pub- 
hahci's for the same 

The State Superintendent of Public Instiiic- 
tioii la elected by the people foi foiu-yenr term'll 
lie must hold the highest grade of Montana 
state teachers' certlficntcj oi be a graduate of 
a univciaifcy, college, or noimal school He 
is paid a salaiy of ®3000 Except as specified 
for the State Board of Education, ho has 
general supervision of all of the schools of the 
state; preserves all records, and furnishes all 
blanks; keeps a rccoid of all of his official acts, 
nrcpai'cs lists of books suitable for school 
libraries, and prcsciibcs rules and regulations 
for their govcinmciit, picpnres nil questions 
for the examinations /or teachers' ccitificates, 
make-a uilcs and regulations for the manage- 
ment of the aamo, and for cause may revoke 
state or Jj/o (lijiloirms; prepaics nnri pijblisJios 
a course of study for the schools of the state, 
issues rules and regulations for the holding 
of teachers' ins Li tut eg, and visits the same, 
advises county supoiintendents, hears ana 
decides appeals, and makes lulcs and regula- 
tions governing appeal cases; apportions the 
school fund to the counties, and makes a 
biennial rcpoit to the Governor 

For each county Lhorc is a county super- 
intendent of schools, elected by the people foi 
two-year terms Women are eligible for this 
olficc, and ncaily all of the positions are held 
by thorn Each county supciintcndcnt has 
general aiipcrviBion of the schools of the county, 
under the direction of the State Superintendent, 


must visit each school at least once a year, and 
advise with teachers and trusLccs; decidea 
district controversies, administers oatlis to all 
subordinate officials; appoi Lions the school 
money to tho districts, selects institute in- 
structors, from a list submitted by the State 
Board of Education; presides at the county 
institutea, may issue temporary teachers' cer- 
tillcatca, on evidence of fitness; keeps a record 
of all district bound an cs, and may adjust them; 
acts as one of a board of truatcos for any county 
high school established, makes an annual re- 
port to the iStatc Sup oriuten dent; and acts 
ns a memljcr of the county board of exaitiiiieis. 
The other two mcmbeia of this board arc ap- 
pointed by the county commissioners, and 
must hold high-grade teaeliera' oeitificates, 
or be graduates of a normnl bcIidd] or college. 
The board conducts all examinations within 
the county for tcachcis’ ceitificatcs, niid all 
examinations for graduation fioin the eighth 
grade. 

Each county la divided into a number of 
school districts, for each of which a board 
of school tiustces is elected Thice classeg of 
districts exist, according to population, with 
from three trustees in all districts having less 
than 1000 to seven in cilies of over 0000, The 
school election takes place at the schoolhoiise 
the first Satuida^ in April, and women may 
vote and are eligible for the office Vacancies 
arc filled by the county supciintcndonl, hy 
appointment New distnctg may be foimed 
when ten or more childicn are over two miles 
from a schoolhousc. Each board must follow 
tho instructions of the State Supciiiitcndenb, 
sec that the schools aic taught in the English 
language, employ teachers for the schools, 
repair, insiiie, and care for the sclioolliouhe; 
may suspend, expel, or exclude undesirable 
children; must supply books to mcligents, and, 
on vote of the district, must supply free text- 
books, may add additional branches of instruc- 
tion, may establish kindergartens and a high 
school, and may grade the school into depart- 
ments; and must make an annual report to 
the county fluperintendent. If Llieir funda 
exceed 525,000, they must print a financial 
rcpoit, and if a less sum, the clerk must make 
ft financial slfiteincnt nnniinlly. If dcoiupd 
best, tnistecg may close a school and transport 
the children to anotliei school, paying tuition 
for tlicm An annual school census must bo 
taken by the cleik of each district. From 
6 to 10 per cent of the county school fund mpb 
be spent each year for school libiaiica, which 
are to be kept in the schoolhouBC, and thcii 
condition leportcd annually to tho county 
superintondent. Cities of 4000 population 
may employ a city siipciintcndent, for four- 
yoai terms 

School Support — hlontaua received 5,112,- 
035 ncicg of land from the sivteeiith and 
thirty-sixth Bcclion grants As late as J903 
some 2,000,000 acres were ag yet unsurveyed, 
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and about 1,600,000 ncrea Wero under lease Teachers and Training —The state cm- 
Tbe permanent fund tifc nresent auKiunts to ployed 2250 tcacimia m 1910, of ^hom 12 ptr 
about §6,000,000 A number of mi'jcellaiieoua cent were men, 11 pe^ cent wore college gradu- 
aomcea of income nre specified to be added to a tea, and 26 per cent were noma) school grad- 
bliG fund. Tlio mcomc fiom tbia fund la ufttca. ^ The BalaricB paid were funly goodj 
apportioned to the counties on the basis of the averaging about SOOO for men and SOOO for 
school census. The County Coinmissionera of women. For the training of tcaolicra the 
each county mnab levy a four^mhl county tax. etato mainlmuB a good state normal Bchool 
wluch, with tUc net piocceds of fines, is added at Dillon, and graduates of tlie luiiveisity may 
tp tlio state school money and appouioiied also be certificated, if they have taken the rc- 
lo the d liferent districts on census also Any cjuircd work in education. The state is very 
chstrict hoard may levy up to ten mills for liberal in tbo matter of accrediting noimal 
maintenance, and in fiiab and second class dis- echoola niicl collcgca in other states, as well ns 
tricta (over 1000 population) up to nii amount the stato ccrtificntcs and diplomas possessed 

BUfivtient to maintain a mne mouths* schooh hy new fceacheia coming to the state. Tina 

After an eight montlis* school has been main- has enabled the state to attract to it many 

tained, if the district so votes, surplus funds w'ell-trninjd Eaatorn teacheis A coimtv 

may be used for building piupotcs County tcachovs' institute of fiom tlivcG to ten days fa 

high schools may levy a county tax up to three held each year, ami all tcncliera except high 

India foi main ten ance, and up to ten mills, if school teachers are voquiied to altciul. They 
ciDctmg a building The cmiuty UenBUrev teceWG full pay v/bUc atteudin^. The amount 
is tho custodian of all funds foi all kinds of to be expended for the mstitulo varies, in 
(liatricls, paying out the funds only on orders diffcicnt counties, from 3100 to 3300. 

Iiom the district school aiithoiilicg. . Four grades uf tenebeYs' ecitilicritea are 

In juklition td common school lands, the stato issued on county examinations, based on niios- 
also icGoivcd two townships of land (46,080 tioua piepnrcd by tho State Supcuntentlent 

aorca) for a state uiiivcTsity, and 00,000 acres The examinations form iv gitod graded BBrieg, 
for an agricultural collego. At tho time of and hi gi anting certificates the county 
its admission ns a fltnte Alontana also received superintendent niul the examiners aie author- 
further apcc'ml grants of 60,000 acres for tho izcd to take into consideration the oniidiclatc'a 
ngucultural college, 100,0Q0 acres foi Hio tcAcliing expci’icivco nud auoccag, as well aa 
school of minea, 100,000 acres for the nmmal ajitncsa, knowledge, and personal cliaractcr, 
soliool, 5D,0D[) acres foi the reform school, Iligh school teachera and pi'incipalfi of echoola 
and 60,000 acres for the school foi the deaf of thico oi more ten clicra must hold ilie liighe&t 
and dumb grade of county coitiiicatc or n stotfi certificate, 

'Educadonol Conditions — Cou^idemg the or be grndimtoa of a universit 3 ', cobege, or 
sparse populatiQu, educational conditions in normal bqKooI The two highest gradca of 
tho alnto arc very good. The population is certificates arc Valid in any county Normal 
about 70 pci cent native, 05 0 per cent white, school and univciaity giaduates may be ccrU- 
and leas than 1 per cent ncgio. Thft lemain- fied withovit examiimtion State diplomas 
dona Oriental, mostly Chinese The schools are and life diplomas arc gianted bv the State 
Well supported, and the pei capita expenditure Board of Education, and these Involve still 
is very Ugh. About 30 per cent of the din- further advanced cxaminationB. 
trictfl supply freo textbooks The aohool Higher and Special Education ^ Tho Uni- 
hbjni’ics avciagc ovoi lOO volumes to tlie vcisity of Montana, at Afissouln, opened in 
buUdmg. The ^choohmu^ca are good avciag- 1805, the Montana College of Agi'icuiture 
ing about 89500 in vaUic. Mmo than one and Mechanical Arts, at Boijcman, opened in 
hplf of the counties Jiavo estabh'^licd county 1893, and the Montana State School of Minca, 
high Bchouis, and a number of distiict high at Butto, opened in 1900, stand ns the culmina- 
schoolsJ aro maintained. So much hnvo the lion of the publio school ayatcin of the state, 
high schools developed within recent years The state also maintaiiia a number of expel U 
that the university hns been able to cliapense mental aubatatlons in liorticiiUuic and aerU 
wiili its preparatory department There are culture The Mnutaiia Wesley au HnivorsUy. 
as yob only iiboiit lOOO school districts m the at Helena (M E ) organized in 1888 and opened 
state, anil trustees often live twenty milei m 1890, and the College of Alontana (Pi esby.), 
nport. Tile school term throughout the state at Deer Lodge, organized iu 1678, arc tha 
averages ncfidy eight months (7 9), and iiino only other institutions of collegiate rank in the 
months in the cities and tmvns. T)ic state has state. 

a fairly good compulgoiy educatioii law, but The state aUa maintams the Slate Orphans' 
the machinery for cnforciiig it is weak, Teach- Home, at Twin Jlridges (a state jiome and public 
erg in piivate and parochial schools niiisb school foi orphans, foundlings, and destitute 
codperata in cnfoiciug the law, and private chiUhcu)j tiie Montana School lor the Deal, 
scliools imi&b moke reports to thg public school Blind, and Feeble-Miudecl, at Boulder and tJic 
authorllios No distiiictiona based on race oi Montana Slate Reform School, at Miles City, 
color arc allowed. B. p o, 
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MONTANA STATE SCHOOL 

Hefernnces — 

Monlnnu, Reports of the Supt. of Puhh^ Instr , Jl/on- 
tana Anmml, lS79-iaaft, lJYDnm[\\, IROO to ilftio 

AnJLual Reports, State Board of Ed\imt\on, Montana, 
lyOl to aatp 

y^chool Laws of Montana, Iftll cd 

CoTTalituUon. 0 / jH/oii(aufl, 1S8Q. 

MONTANA STATE SCHOOL OF MINES, 
butte, MONT — A state institution pro- 
vided for in the enabling net of 1889. It is 
maintained by biennial appiopriationa made 
by the legislative assembly. Fifteen units 
are rcqimed foi admission to the couracfl, 
which are puicly technical and load io the 
degree of Mining Engineer . The enrollment 
m 1910-1911 was fifty-nine . There is a teach- 
ing staff of eight members 

MONTANA, UNIVERSITY OF, MIS- 
SOULA, MONT — A coeducational nisli- 
tiition founded 111 1893 by legislative net and 
placed under the State Uoaid of Education 
The univoraity was opened in 1895 There 
is II campus of foity acics, and nb piescnt there 
are aix buildiiiga used for iiistruefcionnl and 
other purposes Tho unWcraity ia mnmLninotl 
by the income from a university fund, annual 
appropriations, tuition and matriculation fees, 
and public and private contilbutioua The 
requirements for cnfcnmcc aio fifteen units, 
two of which may bo carried over under con- 
ditions for one yeai The dcgiccs of B, A , B S , 
and B S m Engineering with the coi responding 
master's dogiccs aio confeircd after the com- 
pletion of the appropnato couiscs. The uni- 
versity has powei to grant legally Tccogmzoil 
Goilificates of qualifioation to tcacheis. The 
enrollment in 1910-1011 wns 220 students, and 
the faculty consisted of twenty -Boven inembcrB 

MONTESSORI method, the.— T his 
method of teaching children of the kindeigartcn 
01 eaily primary school age is the woik of Dr. 
Marin Montessou of Romo Foi several years 
prior to 1000, Dr MontCflSori Waa assistant at 
the Psychiatno Clinic in the University of 
Romo. This position brought hei in close 
touch with tlio defective children who were at 
that time confined m tho inanne aayhima. 
Thus it was that she became a close student 
of tho methods of Itaid and SiSguin Guided 
by tho work of these two men, she devised a 
largo amount of diclaoLic matcual and began 
tho teaching of these unfortunates The re- 
sults wore so satis factoiy that theso cluldron 
wero able to pass the examinations rcquiied 
of tlio Roman children m fc]ie elementary 
schools. These positive icaiilta bioii^ht her 
to tho attention of tho school aiithoritiea, and 
she was invited to deliver lectures before tho 
teachers of Rome. Evontually these lectures 
led to the formation, of an institute which con- 
tinued undei her diicction for several ycais. 

It was a conviction with Dr. Montessori 
that methods which wcio so effective with 


MONTESSORI METHOD 

defectives would he Gorfespondingly cIVcctivo 
with normal children The opportunity to 
liy the method with noimal cluldicn came 
when the Director Gencial 0 / the Roman 
Association for Good Building invited Dr, 
Montesdori to organize infanb schools in some 
of the model tciicmcnta winch the Asgociation 
owned These lencmenls were for the most 
part located in llic poorest parts of Rome 
Each wna luult about a court and occupied an 
entire block Rooms opening out into this 
court were sot apart for schoolrooms, and 
theSo were furnished in accordance with Dr 
Montessori's plans There wna little of the 
conventional school equipment Small tables 
aiui chairs took the place of the fixed desks 
and seats The didactic mateiinl which hud 
been used with the deficient was modified and 
heve took the place of the uevial kindevgartew 
and elementary school apparatus. The schools 
were called the Casa dei Bavibim, or The Chil- 
dren’s Iloiiaca The fust one was opened in 
Jnnuaiy, 1007. The methods which were 
used in theso schools have been adopted by 
many of the schools in Italy and Swifczciland 
and in several of the larger cities elsewhere . 

The essentials of the system advocated by 
Dr, Montessou may bo considered under two 
general hcadinga, The first is a ationg cm- 
pliRsia on sense training Tina sense training 
IB first of nil for general dcvclopiTicnt For 
this purpose thcic ovo many diffcicnt pieces of 
apparatus designed to train tho several senses 
In order that tlic child may gain poiceptmn of 
form, thoic arc vniious wooden insets similar 
to those used hy Hard and Bfeguin The child 
learns to recognize the form by passing the 
fingeis around the edges of the insets and then 
putting them m tiioiv proper places Pcicop- 
tion of dimensions ia scGUrcd thiough the use 
of blocks 111 wlucli cylinders of various dimen- 
siona are set in holes. There are also blocks 
of various sizes from which tho child may 
make stairs, thus gaining a perception of size 
and length Poi cep tion of coloi ia secured by 
using silk bobbins of diffeienb colors and 
shades In each cft.^e the material is so 
planned that the child may correct hia own 
errors If he fails to put the eylmdcra in the 
piopei holes, ho cannot get all of them in If 
he dooa not .plnco tho blocks m proper order, 
they do not mako ataiia, Some of the ma- 
terial is piauned to scivo as a picparation for 
tho school arts Letters cut from sandpaper 
nic pasted on caids, Tho children by passing 
their first two fingers over these are supposed 
to gain such muscular control that they are 
better able both to write the letter and to 
associate the sound Other Icttera are cut 
fiom cards, and with these the children build 
up words and sentences. 

In addition to this somewhat formal sense 
tiaining for general development, there is ft 
large amount of incidental sense training 
which IS gained through such activities as 
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buttoning and lacing cloth or leather fnatened 
on framea Further, the courts or gai dena con- 
nected Tvith thebe schools axe also used m 
training ohildrcn to obaerve flownra and plants 
as well as birds and amall nuiinala kept na peth^ 
The second eascnLial fenturo of the Mon- 
tosson method is the great atrefla laid on Llie 
freedom of the child This mcana that the 
teacher ia expected to observe and diiect the 
aotmtiea of the childion rather than bo control 
them To acoomplish this the tcachcra or 
dkeetoxB axe expected to n\eaa\U'o the child' a 
roxvth, record any significant fact regarding 
IS development, and at didoicut times teat 
hia advanceincnt in order that they may know 
how best to deal with him. The large dcgicc 
of freedom allowed and the individual treat- 
ment are fcaturca which difToicntiatc these 
solioola markedly Irom what one cuatomaiily 
fiiida elsewhere. This principle of fiecdom ia 
carried out in the theory of discipline The 
materials and oxercisca are of such a nature 
that the eliild la led to coircct himacU. If, m 
moving about, the oliilcl iipscta a chair, the 
noise at once makes him understand what liia 
error has been, and it is expected that the 
aniioynncQ to others will cause him to avoid 
Buell mistakes in the iutiire. In this way 
self-control is to bo secured. As so far used 
the method has been applied only to ehiklien 
of the kindergarten and caily elemontnry 
school age. Tlicro is promise, howover^ of 
experimentation looking to its extension into 
higher grades 
Rfiference; — 

MoNTEaaoai, Muita. The MonteaBon Mclhod^ tmna- 

lalccl by Anno E Gcorao. (Now York, 1912) 

MONTESQUIEU, CHAELES LOXUS DE 
SECONDAT, BARON DE LA BRIDE 
ET BE (1689-1765) — French philosopher, 
atatoaman, and scholar. lie was educated 
at the Qratonan school at JuiUy, and fecrvod 
ns coaneilor in the pArliainent of Boidcaiix 
for twelve years, the last ten 3^eoia ns president 
Subsequently removing to Paris, he was elected 
a member of the French Academy (1723) Ilia 
piincipal writings aic Lellrcs persanes (Am- 
sterdam, 1721), Coii/iid^inhous sifr let, causes 
dc la [fraadenr ct do la d<icndcfii:e rics Homnins 
(Amsterdam. 1734), Uesprit des lois (Geneve, 
1748) Book IV of the last woik contains 
several chapters on cdu cation, ono of the a I lik- 
ing statements found therein, though it ia by 
no means peculiai to Moiitcstiiiicii, being 
" The laws of education vary aa the govern - 
menl — a truth thab gives us the keynote 
to the kaleidoscopic transformation in the 
cducatiQUal ayat^iiiv qC FcR,\\at d\ixu\^ revo- 
lutionary period, and that goes far toward 
explaining the difTcrent national educational 
ideals. F. E, F, 

RefaranceB! — 

CiiAiiAux, A L' Eapfil do Monteaquieii, (Paris, 1B65 ) 


Boubl, a Monica guieu, tr. by G Mnsaon. (London 
1HB7) ' 

VlAN, LoUIh //laloirc da ta Vto et des (Euvres de Mon. 
(cagiia'ii (Paris, 187 D ) 

MONTEVIDEO, UNIVERSITY OF.- 
See UnuauAY, Education in. 

MONTHLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
— See JouiiNALiBAi, Educational 

MONTPELLIER. UNIVERSITY OP, 
FRANCE — One oi the earliest of the medieval 
universities, a medical achool being referred 
to in 1137. It IS doubtful how the inatitutioa 
oiiginatcd, but it ia certain that the population 
was mixed, and Saracen, Arabic, oi Jewish in- 
fluences may have been strong, although this 
view ia balanced by the great power which the 
Church always enjoyed, The medical school 
wna ccitainly free and iiiiicstnctcd about llfiO, 
but tliQ oigauizaliQu of other imwciaitica waa 
soon imitated; but aide by aide vnih the strong 
gild pi ill ciplc went the authority of the Bishop 
of Maguelone. The eiuheat defiiiiLo mention 
of a univeraity at hlontpcUicr is found in 
statutes of 1230, when a chancclloi is nnniinalcd 
by the bishop. The growing dcmocializalinn 
of the student body led to constant opposition 
to episcopal nuthoritj'', which was only sot tied 
in 1340 The MunfcpoUicv medical eehool svtia 
for long the center of the cult of Hippocrates 
and Galen The study of law, civil and canon, 
was also puraiicd at hloiitiiellier from the 
twelfth century, and before a uuiYPisiiy is 
hcaid of, well-known jurists like BlacenlhiB 
(authoi of aiS'Kinma Codicisaiul ,S'uni7iia Iiusitlit- 
honioa) and Bassianus taught tlierc and m- 
timalc lelallona wcie manitaiiicd with Bologna 
A iStiKhwiu Generalc was formally cstabliahcd 
in 1239, and, as in the medical school, a Btruggle 
went oil between the bisliop and the sfia/imn 
until an ni range men t was lenchcd about 1340 
In 1421 the faculty of tlieolngy, which .subject 
had beensLudiedin coiinrction witli the Cnillui- 
aian monoateiy, was added to that of law, while 
the faculty of arts which had existed cerlumly 
since 1212 wag also attached to the legal faculty 
For many reasons — wav, plague, and the iise 
of the university at Perpignan — Monlpellicr 
declined in the fourteenth century. The 
mccllcttl faculty, however, enjoyed n renewed 
pciiod of prosper! ns a result of the Rennis- 
sance and the icvived inlcicit in llipnocrnlca 
and Onion (llabolnis, q v., lectured tlieic on 
the fomoi) and thiough the pntvoiMigc of 
Henry IV and the oxcollent woik in surgery 
it ncquiied a cnnsifterablc reputation. In 1572 
a college of iihnrmacy wna caLabli.slicd in the 
town. In 1593 a botanical gaidon was laid 
out, and the In at chair in botany wus cstablislied 
in 1597 In the seventeenth ceiiUiry clmiia 
wore founded in chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics and hydrography, and French law. 
The arts achool waa under the control of the 
Jesuits fiom 1629 to 1762. During the Rcvolu- 
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tion the university with the oxccpLioii of the 
mcdicftl school siiircrecl the same fate as the 
other hiRhoi institutions. With the reorgani- 
zation rlTcctcd 111 1808 separate faculties of sci- 
ence imcl letters were establiahed; the medical 
faculty had been rcoiganized in 1803; in 1840 
the school of pharmacy became a part of Iho 
univciaity, in 1878 a faculty of law wfia revived. 
Other institiitiona connected with the iinivci- 
sity 01 located in the town aic rin agricultural 
school, a forestry laboiatoiy, a meteorological 
Jaboi'iitojy, a scJiool of cominerco, a school of 
fine aits, a conacivatory of music, and an 
justibube of historical science Special pro- 
vision is made foi foieign students to study 
the French language, Uteiature, history, and 
national iiiaLitu Lions The atudont cnroll- 
ment ill 1009-1910 was 1958 (law, 744, science, 
282, letters, 134, medicine and pharmacy, 708). 

See Francb, Education in, 

lleferences; — 

jlTiHirflirc ileV VniversUi (\o MontpelUer (Montpellier) 
GmiMAirf, A. CarLuhire do de A/onf- 

pellier, (MonLpolher, 1B90) 

Liard, L. L' Enaeignement anpirieur en France. 
(Pans, 1808 ) 

Hasiidall, n. I/niTrerBi/iefl of Europo yn the Middle 
Apea, Vol. II (Oxford, 1BD6) 

RouzAun, H, Lea Fc/&s d\i VI* Ccnfcnaire do V C/ni- 
ueraifd do Manlpelhef (Montpellier, IBOl ) 

MONUMENTA GERMANIC PiEDA^ 
GO GIGA — A comprehenaive publication 
modeled on the Manumenta Germanim IIis- 
tonca. The work was conceived by Dr Karl 
Kchrbach, and is now published under the 
auspices of the Oe^GlUchaSt J\lr dcuhehe Erzielir 
ungs iind SchulgeschichtGf founded by Kehi- 
bach in 1800 As originally planned the work 
was to cover all aapecta of education in German- 
^caking countries from the humanistic period 
On furthoi consideration it was decided to 
begin wbh the early medieval pciiod The 
first volume appeared in ISOO. The work 
deals with education m its bioadest sense 
It is divided into four departments (1) School 
oidiimncca (church, state, and municipal), 
including school regulations, visitations, con- 
sbibutiona of orders, Icbtcis of appointment, 
synodal acts, and sal at y schemcj oaths of 
office, statutes of hostels, dormitories, etc 
(2) School textbooks. (3) Educational tiea- 
tisea andsystGina; biographies; school addresses , 
table manners, rcgulaLions for education, poems 
dealing with education, and colloquies, corre- 
apondencG of schoolmen; school plays (4) Dia- 
seitationa dealing with the place of the above 
in education The school ordinances are treated 
from historical, bibliographical, and textual view- 
points, the textbooks from the viewpoints of 
subject matter and historyj pedagogy, text, 
and bibliography. The work is necessarily 
not published at icgular intervals or in any 
defined order, Up to the present there have 
appeared forty-eight volumes, tho general con- 
tents of which arc given in the following list' — 


Vnlumc I, VIII Rninswlek Soliool Ordinnacra un 
to 1B2S ^ 

Volume II, V, IX, XVI Ratio Stiirtiorum et In- 
fill Liitionca ficbolnsliciD fioclctalia Jeau por Gcr- 
inaniiini ohm vigcnlcs 

Volume III llialory of MnlhcmnUcnl Inalruction 
Jn Uemmny up lo 1525 

Volume IV Germ nil CAlecluBins of tho Mornvinn 
Brethren. 

Volume VI, XIII, Tlio Tranaylvnulan-Saxony School 

Ordlnnnccfl, 

VnUimc VII, Philip Mclnnchlhon na Preceptor of Ocr- 
innny> 

Volume X. XI. XV, XVII, XVIII History of 
MUilnry Educnlion nnd TrniDjDB’ id Dorman- 
Bpcakina Countries 

Volume XII, Tho Doclnnalc of Alejcander do Villn 
Del 

Volume XIV. History of Education of tho Bnvnrlnn 
'Wittcl'jbacha up lo 1760 

Volume XIX Hiatory of Lducnlion under tho Wit- 
Iclsbaeha of tho PalnLinalo 
Volume XX. XXIII, XXXIX Evangelical Cnle- 
cliiams beforo Luther’s ^ncfiirtdion. 

Volume XXIV School Ordinances nfDndcn, 

Volume XXV, XXIX, XXXI. Poslniozzi IhhliDB- 
rapliy 

Volume XXVI, XXXII Tho Fxlucfttmnnl Refonu 
of Comenlua m Germany up Co tho End of tho 
fievGDtccnlli Coulury 

VoUimo XXVII. XXVIII, XXXII School Ordi- 
nnncci of Iho Graud-DucUy of Jlosac 
Volume XXX Austrian Education at tho Tunc of 
Mnrln Theresa, 

Volume XXXIV Youth and Education of tho Eloc- 
lornl Prineea of Drandenhurg and tho ItuiHa of 
Pnisam. 

Volume XXXV Commorcinl Education in Berlin 
in the Eichlccnth Century 

Volume XXXVI, XXXVII, XL. Youth of Frcd- 
crio William IV of Pniaaln and of Emperor and 
King Willinm I 

Volume XXXVIII, XLIV, XLV Education m the 
Grand-Duchica of Mccklcnburg-Schwcrln and SLre- 
lilz 

Volume XLT, XLII. Documents on Secondary Edu- 
cation in Bavaria, including Regenaburg 
Volume XLIII Ajidren Guorna's IStUtitn Gramviali- 
eale and its Imitators 

Voliiiuo XLVl, XLiVIII, Higher Education m Prussia 
under the Superior ficliool Council (1707-1000) 
find tho AhiluncntcncKQmcn, 

Volume XLVII. Documents on the History of the 
Humaniatic Schools m tho Ravnnan PnlatinaU. 

MOOD. — The general emotional tone of 
one's coiiBciousncaa is sometimes ploaauiablc 
or mipleoaurablc for a considerable period of 
time. Under such circiimatanccs, the individ- 
ual is said to be m a plcasumblc oi uiipleaaur- 
ablc mood, aa the cnao may he. The mood does 
nob consist in a single emotion, but rather 
in a peraiatcnco of a general type of emotional 
attitude. On the other hand, mood la to he 
contras tod with temperament na a relatively 
transient phase of experience A person who 
is of a sanguine tempernmeut will continue 
day after dny to be in an optimiBlic atato of 
mind. One may have an optimistic mood for 
a period of time without having tho general 
temperament charncherialic of the optimist. 
The control and education of an individual so 
that his mood may be developed into a perma- 
nent temperament is desirable, provided tho 
mood is of a favorable type 

For a discussion of this topic, eec Emotions, 

G H. J* 
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MOOR'S INDIAN CHARITY SCHOOL 
— The naitio given by Rev. Eleazcr Wheclo^ck 
to hia Indian achool, which he opened in 1751:, 
in recognition of n bequest by Mr Joslum 
Moor of Mansfield, Conn. The school wna 
liTfit estabUsUed a,t Lebanon, Gouu*, aiul in 
1785 was moved to Ilanovci' When the inati- 
tution waa chartered as Dnrbnioiith College, 
the education of Indiana gradually became 
aecandnry, the school being cliarlcrcLl na a 
separate uiaUtution in 1807. It conlumcd 
until 1B49 

See DARTiiiouTn Colleqbj It^dianb, Educa- 
tion OF. 

MOORE, ZEPHANIAH SWIFT (1700- 
1823). — College presideut Ho was gradu- 
ated Iiom Dartmouth Collogo in 1703, was for 
thiiteeii years pastor of a chinch at Leicester, 
Mfts.i., four years professor at Daitmouth 
Cellege (1811-1815), six yeava president of 
Williams Collego (1815-1821): and two years 
president of Ainhciab College (1821-1823) 

W S M, 

MOORES HILL COLLEGE, MOORES 
HILL, IND. — A coeducational institution 
Founded in 1853 find opened in 1856 undei the 
auspices of the Motliodiat Episcopal Chinch, 
Tlieie are maintained an acndcimc, colIrgiaLe, 
ftEi'ievilluval, commercial, music, and art depart- 
menb The college ciitiance rciiuiicmonta aio 
sixteen iinika Classic al, acicntific, and literary 
courses aio offcied. leading to their rcspcclivo 
degieos The enrollment in 1011-1912 was 270. 
The facLilty nuinbeia twenty-one membeva. 

MORAL CHARACTER. — See Ciiahacteii 

MORAL EDUCATION. — The proldein of 
moral education in the schools is very com- 
plicated. Fuat of all, the present status of 
the teaching of morals is the result of a long 
and varied history, the phases of which aio 
reflected in many of the problems of to-day. 
Again, the natnrD of the moral sense, and tho 
relatiDii of morality to the general aim of edu- 
cation aro both mattcis upon which a vaiioty 
of opinions are held These dillcrent views 
have given ua antithetic practices, and to-day 
the ciiueational woild cannot be said to aho>Y 
any marked agreament as to the general place 
of morality in the educational scheme, tho 
method of moral culture, or t)»c subject matter 
of moral instruction An exposition of the 
hiluation at present in regftid in nioinl edwen- 
tion rcqinics as an introduction a considcintion 
both of the main trend in tho history of moral 
culture and of the various philosophical and 
psychological thcoric.s concerning the devol op- 
ulent of the moral aoinsc. 

Four Histone Movements In regard to 
Moral Cviltutft — The hiatoiy of moral cul- 
ture picsenta among others four issues whicli 


aic ta-day capecialiy fruitful of clifilcuUieB to 
the seliool that engages jn this task. Thesa 
issues concern (1) the progress from Diisfcomnry 
to rcflcclivc morality, (2) the association of 
morality with religion, (3) the cvolulioii of aca- 
demic from utilitarian morality, (4) the variety 
111 moral standnids among dilTeieiit peoples and 
in diffcTCnt ngee 

(1) III primUivc society morality is wholly a 
inatlcr of custom Iiicleod, the woid “inoinl- 
ity " is derived from mores, or customs. These 
moves con t lolled the moral souse of early tunu. 
Even to-dny they are. perhaps, the doininfliit 
faetor 111 the moral life Whatever is in tlie 
moies, the sociologist Siimuei dcclaics, is felt 
to be light Tlie.se customs constitute tho 
social adaptations that society iiaa calablished 
aa a result of blind and uncomprclvcndcd ev 
pcriincntation. However, with the progress 
of time men gob a widoi outlooh, which reveals 
to them tlic incclmnieal foiiiulatioiis of much 
that had seemed like iiie sacicd utterance of 
an inucr voice Some mores come in conflict 
with olhera na people migrate an (I get into con- 
tact with strangers. Other mores me oiit- 
giowii, and liiatory picaeivea for our amazed 
study tlie intense moinl allegiuncc of our forc- 
fatheia to practices towaid which we feel only 
indi/Tcieucc oi contempt. Thus man ndvniicca 
toward an age in which morality is no lunger 
morcly a matter of Llio inorea, but iceka n 
rational foundation in some universal laws of 
social and individual life 

Morality tends to hreome reflective by yet 
another pioceaa^ The morca find awbaiantinl 
Jiel]) in such speeiric instruction as can 1)o added 
to sup])lemcat tlie cnltuial effect of iinitation 
Tina instruction tends to become generalized 
in rules of practice ^ These arc at fiiat mere 
Buinmatioua of existing inoies, but with the 
progress of tiiiio they come to inehidc rensoas 
and to stiive to icconcilo incousislcncics that 
aie laid bare as various piinciples aie diawn 
into ft 3y,stcm, Thus instruction in morality 
coualantly tends to make it reflective, critical. 
But tho tendency to make morality roflcctivo 
■weakens the implicit faith in the moi cs Wlint 
IS consecrated by Imbit and feeling is descciated 
by reason. Habituation in tlie mores, ivhioh 
we may call moral trmiung, and icflcclivo 
criticism of tliom, which is niinost a iicces.sary 
impUcfttion nf moial iiibtmction, do not al^^ aya 
support cncli otliei In Lius emcigcncy we 
find a gradual dilTcMCiUiftLion of two pnities. 
One consists of tlio.se who icvcipiico the mores 
and would limit moral culture to liabitnaiioii 
lu them, poaaibly svipplcmenling this by such 
dogmatic inHlriiclion ns can bo made to 
sliongthen Lhoir grip on conduct, Tho oilier 
compi'i.scs those who would make allnioiality 
of the reflective criliral iy\)C, Such was the 
view of Socrates iu\d nf Plato in his cavUer 
ycftra. Tlicir notion that virtue is knowledge, 
and can be t might, in ay be icgardcd ns csson- 
tiftlly an abandon in cut of Uie mores in favor 
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q [ ft rcQaQT\c(l cQurao oE conducL There la yet 
a third pnrtyj in which we may group those 
who hold, aa did St. Paul, that wo may know 
the better, yet do the worse On tins view, 
while morality should be based on icHcction, 
it must be ingiamed in character beforo ib be- 
cornea ciTccbivo This result can bo i cached 
only by habituation, by will Tima moral 
training ia again invoked, not oa the basis of 
the moial life, but as the only agency by which 
the dictates of leason and conscioncc can bo 
put into practice 

It is evident that these various points of 
view are implicated in the attitudes taken 
to-day toward moral inati action in the schools. 
Those who feel that momlity is a mattci of the 
mores, il they want moral culture in the schools, 
have in mind, as the substance of this, habituat- 
ing tiainmg plus a little inatiuction preceptive 
in clmiacter Some, however, think that this 
dogmatic insti notion will take the spiiit out 
of the liabita that it ia designed to aid They 
hold that moral culture should bo indirect, 
that we get it best by growing into it, rather 
than by having it picacbcd to ua, that to state 
in rules the principles that should constantly 
be exemplified In habits is to deal in platitudes 
There ia life in sucli precepts when we live 
them, not when WO merely talk about tlicm. 

On the other liand, thoao who would found 
morality on icflcction may hold that it is be- 
yond the reach of children, and ao exclude it 
from the studies of the elementary schools; 
or if they have a more favorable notion of the 
capacity of the child, they may wish the classes 
seriously to discuss the vital problems that 
conatituho mooted issues in the life of the day. 
It is evident that ins true bioii m morals does 
not go far beforo it reaches the plane of leflec- 
tive morality, and that this is critical, intci- 
ested only in that which is not yet n matter of 
habit or m that habit which is questionable. 
It tends to diainte^iate and to reconstruct the 
mores. Otherwiae it has little ground for being. 

(2) The association of religion with moiala 
ia veiy laigely responsible for the situation 
to-day in reference to moral instruction. In 
the very beginning of conscious endeavors 
to supplement the mores by diicot toRcbing, 
religion played a prominent part. The cus- 
toms that society was most anxious to emphor- 
size involved ns a rule individual self-restraint, 
often individual saeiifice for community wel- 
fare, In making a conscious appeal on behalf 
ol auob mores the belief in the aupcrnaturnl 
was of tlic greatest help. Instruction appeals 
here, ns always, to the reason, but to a reason 
uncritical of the products of its ima^nation 
In religion instruction found aomctlimg new 
and fresh that could be used to reenforce the 
mores rather than to oause one to grow weaiy 
or skeptical of them Moial instruction in the 
guise of religion can interest and inspire The 
mind IB lured away from the commonplaces of 
everyday life and invited to speculate about the 


leWftrda and pumshmenta of the invisible powera 
that picside over the destiny of man. The 
glory and the terror of such unexplored expe- 
rioiicea are n never failing alimulus to the 
imagination 

In modern times the sLuiggle ovci freedom 
in icligious matters haa icsulLcd in the removal 
of much or all lehgioua instruction fiom the 
national aclioola in democratic communities 
(see Relicuous Education) The Jnstoric 
association of moial and leligioiis instruction 
has caused the latter lo curry the foimcr with 
it out of the ciiriicuhim. Fiance after the 
Revolution and the United States illustrate 
this tendency beat among the Ini'gci states 
In many cases such religious organizations as 
possessed a more or less adequate system oI 
schools under their own control resisted the 
doYclopmcnt of the national schools, holding 
them to bo Godless institutions, calculated to 
sharpen the wits latlicr than to cultivate the 
coii'icicnce. IL hns even been urged that noii- 
acetarian education pi o duces crime, and in 
proof thereof shown that the amount of cjime 
aa indicated by the Btali&tica in cr eased with 
the development of alato acliools, A moio 
careful examination of the data made clear, 
however, that the nppaiont increase of crime 
Wna duo to the addition of new causes of 
arrest, such as drunkennesa, or to the moio 
accurate keeping of lecorda of arrests, or to 
tho greater vigilance of the ofTicois of the law. 
In point of fact, tlio data seem to indicate that 
education, even though it does not incliido 
specific moral instruction, tends to lediico 
crime by increasing cfficicmcy, and so iliTinmsh- 
ing m a measure the incentive to ciiino. 

IIowQver thia may be, there has seemed 
much reason to deplore the lack of more posi- 
tive instruction iii morals in tlic schools In 
order to make up this deficiency and yet keep 
out inatruction specifically religious, efforts 
have been made to develop a system of morals 
not based on icligion Here some have dis- 
sented and maintained tjie inaepai ability of 
the two. Especially m England this view 
has found many suppoitcrs, Kince the public 
elementary system there wna until 1870 
entiTciy in tho hands of tho voluntary asaocia- 
tions of either t)ie Church of England oi Dis- 
senting Denominations, religion has had in 
them a prominent place IVhcn schools wcio 
Inter established independently by the public 
autliorities, a little undcnonunational religious 
inatTUction wna given m them, and movaL 
teaching wna coiinoctod with it, In Franco, 
where, perhaps, rchgioii hns been more com- 
pletely excluded fiom state schoola than in any 
other European country, we have the most 
definite attempt to develop moral insti uction 
independently. The law of 1862 icqiiired n 
certain amount of moral and civic instrucLion 
At tho same time, one day a week m addition 
to Sunday was allowed the children that the 
parents might, if they would, provide religious 
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inatiuclioii outside the schoolhoiise. lii Gor- 
mtiny religions lusti action ia regularly given 
in tliG state schools by or under the supci vision 
of the pnatoiB of the various chuichea in the 
locftlitira To-clny not only CiUhulics nnd 
PiotGslduts, but mso llcbruive, have a chnnee 
to determine this religious instruction, Moral 
instriiotion is closely conn cc led with the leh- 
gioui. teaching The Geiman plan prcvnils, 
in general, lu Swiizeiland In Euioponn 
CO viw tries where cue dcnomiiuition is not only 
the state icligion. but ia also in control of the 
situation, tiic religious and moral inslruclion 
in the school centers about the ideas and prac- 
tices of that denomination Thus, so far ns 
the GounecliQU between rciigion and morality 
13 concerned, we have five types of schools, ns 
follows. ( 1 ) Those achoola^ in which there la 
neither specific religious instruction noi set 
lessons in morals Such nie most of the pub- 
lic scliools in the United States nnd many of 
the private schools ns well, IIowcvci, almost, 
if not invariably the puhlic school regu- 
lations in the various states enjoin the teachcis 
to provide incidtnlal moral Instruction aa well 
as to care constniitly for moral training. 
( 2 ) Those schools that provide no religious 
instruction, but have developed aspcoinl coiiiso 
of study in morals and civics This type is 
illustrated lu the state schools of Friiucc, whcie, 
although a general recognition of a Deity is 
approved, very little, if any, religious instruction 
IS given ( 3 ) Those schools in wlncli undc- 
noininalional religious instruction haa been 
made a fcatuie of school work, and the moral 
instTUction aBsoemted therewith This method 
may he said to be that aimed at in the English 
elementary achoola established by the public 
authorities, The parents may, if they wish, 
witlidiaw the children from the periods de- 
voted to religious instruction. ( 4 ) TJiose 
schools in which religious and at least partially 
denomluationai instruction is given under the 
control of the various deuommations in the 
locality. Here moral teaching springs out 
of the religious teaching This system ig 
illustrated in Germany and Switzciland. 
(fi) Those schools in which religious i ns ti no- 
tion according to one faith is given, and moral 
insLi action made largclj" dependent thereon 
Such a ay stem prcvaila m the etnte schools 
wliuiD one faith, as the Roman Catholic oi the 
Lutheran, is in control, oi in the schools mnin- 
tained by the various denommationa. 

In general, it may be said that moial in- 
sUiicliaii receiver most atfeeution ^Yhe^o there 
IS enough religious study to give it large founda- 
tioni and emphatic attention, aain the denomi- 
national schools of tho fifth type, or whoro 
it is dcvelojied independently of loligion, na 
in tho schools of the second type The at- 
tempt to mnkcmoral instruction dependent upon 
uiidoiiominatioiml rcUgioua inatrucLiau, or upon 
such denominational instruction afl may be 
given by olbeiala not in tho regular teaching 


force, or in penods eharply separated from the 
ipst of the piograni, docs not yield vital rcnults, 
inasmuch na a broad onougli religions basis 
cannot thus be given to in tei penetrate very 
thoroughly the inoinl life. In consequence, 
those who bold that moral iuatrucliDn bhould 
he founded on religion arc likely to advocate 
much 11101 c lollglous touching in the secular 
achoola, or to piopose to base moral inslrucUon 
largely, if not wliolly, on rchgious agcneica 
outside of the school. 

( 3 ) The historic niovcmciiL from iitilitniian 
to ncndemic inornUty hns been a fnctoi in 
determining the present iintuic of the pioblem 
of moral education. AVhen men began first 
to reflect upon the icnsons for tlio prevailing 
moics, they searched for utilitaiiaii ones, TJic 
cwbtoina must be upheld, they thought, bc- 
caiiso only thus can the prosperity of the in- 
dividual be assuicd. This springs from the 
fact that the morca^ arc founded either upon 
natural law or, as is usually the conception, 
upon the Buppoiiccl will of the sup ci natural 
powers. Especially such practices ns may 
make for the wclfniii of society rather limn for 
that of the individual aio found to take refuge 
behind the theory of niitliorizatioii by a divinity. 
When, however, long experience reveals no 
doinonstrnblo connection between self-sac- 
lificing obcclieucc to divmc law and poisanal 
prosperity ns an iiUiinatc reward for sucJiheiv- 
iee, mon seek another justiricnriun for it 
They rise from tho notion of piudontial moinl- 
ity to the Stoic conception of " right for right's 
sake " They find in conscience the only guide, 
nnd regaul the conduct that has for its motive 
hope or fear of confaequcncea as not genuiuely 
moral. If they associate Jmppiness at nil with 
moral conduct, it must epring from the coii- 
scioiiancss of (luty done rather than fiom the 
worldly auccesa thereby nehieved 

However, when men rcficcfc further, they 
may conclude tliat aftci all the liappinos^ of 
the individual la the only ^uatirmbic end of 
moral conduct, that moinlity ia merely the 
highest soit of prudence. Tlic iitilitaiian 
finds Ins explanation of the nltriiistic conduct 
of man in his aocial nntnic, which cannot be 
happy when surrounded by unhanpy coni- 
paiiiona. He would, theiefoie, make inoial 
ccUicalion consist largely in the study of conse- 
quences and such cuTliiie of habits and will ns 
ciinblca one to cany into practice the bidding 
of tlie Jcnowledgc thus acquired, Ileic we 
have the conception of moial culture enter- 
tamed by llouBBcau and Hcrbei t Spencer. The 
cliild is to be subjected to the diaciphne of 
natural consequences. 

Opposed to the utilitauana are the rigorista 
like Kant, who maintain that morality is a 
matter of obedience to absolute law and cannot 
bo based on the calculation of coiificquoncGg. 
Hence, in their view, moral culture consista 
not in any revelation of relations between 
cause nnd effect to be derived horn experience, 
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but rather in rousing to free utterance an inner 
voice On the question of the imtuie of this 
innei insight we Imvo the I'fitionahsm of Kant 
opposctl to intuitioniain Kent founds moral- 
ity on reaaonj — nob empirical reason, which 
investigates consequences, bub pure reason, 
which reveals the right in itself. Such nght- 
ness, he holds, consists in conformity to the 
absolute moral law, the universal categorical 
impel atiYc One may act rightly and yet 
apparently bring disaatei to liimself and others. 
True moinl ciiltuic consists, therefore, in en- 
deavoring to louse the attitude of good will 
which considers only the form of the not, and 
18 caidcas of consequences The intuitionista 
hold that the awareness of the nglit is not even 
reasoned out, but is a matter of direct percep- 
tion To tench morality becomes, on their 
view, analogous to teaching one to use his eyes. 
We do not learn a moial law and then apply 
lb, as Kftrib supposes, but we simply look stead- 
ily at what we think of doing, and its nghtneas 
or wroiigneas becomes immediately apparent 

( 4 ) among tho Inatonc facts that 

have entered m to dotormiiicthe character of the 
problem of moial instruction to-ila}-^ is that of 
change and variety in the mornl codes, TJic 
notion that m morality we have aomething which 
differs from religion, m that there is universal 
Hgrccineub as to its natuic and rules is evidently 
erroneous, Hiatoricnlly the views of mankind 
in legat'd to the rightness of nets have changed 
quite ns much as tlieii notions of religion For 
example, infanticide and cannibalism and 
harlotry have been held to be sacred when 
properly earned on, To-day the common 
judgment of the cnligliboncd seems to be united 
m abhorienco of them. Yet many among the 
so-called enlightened feel no honor at some 
sorts of infanticide or of sexual intercom sc not 
reoogni/sed by law, indeed, they justify them. 
And while the exceptions to those who to-day 
coiiGiir in regard to these fuiidamental matters 
are, perhaps, few, the unanimity in regard lo 
just what IS permitted in the matter of the 
relations of the sexes, just what is involved 
in veracity or business honesty or intemperance 
01 in proper service to the state or proper regard 
foi parents, for servants, or for cnariby is coi- 
tainly yciy scant. If the school is to keep lo 
the universally iccognizecl in morality, it 
seems to be confronted with the ncccsaity of 
dealing only iii goneialitiDs and platitudes 
Among the special bits of ethical iiia traction 
to be found in textbooks widely used in the 
French schools is this in icgard to the attitude 
of children towaid paieuts “Do not be famd 
ini with them as you me with your companions 
The interpretation of this principle by different 
households, and especially m America, would 
evidently vary greatly 

Various Views on the Psychology of the Moral 
Sense. — The problem of moral culture to-day 
IS fuither complicated by conflicting views ns 
to the payohology of the mornl sense, Funda- 


mental among the issues involved here is Hint 
between tliosc who icgard inoiiil development 
aa essentially a negative, inhibitive process 
and those who hold that it is at bottom positive, 
constructive According to the fiist party 
moral education is n puighig away of original 
sin, a purification of the spirit from the taint 
of flesh, a war against aclfialmess, or a curbing 
of the biutc that we inherit in the mtercat of 
the higher civilization of to-day This control 
of our baser nature may be conceived to be 
dependent upon the influence of the rewards 
and punishments catabliahcd by the temporal 
and the spiritual rulers who clGtennino our 
foi tunes here and licieafter, oi upon the wisdom 
that has come to perceive the penal ties that 
nature visits upon those who permit their 
appetites and passions to control them, or, 
finnlljr, upon the birth of nn iniiei conscience, 
fi giiritual quality, — the product, perhaps, 
of Divine Grace, by virtue of which one comes 
to despise his infciior self. In any event, the 
function of the teacher is held to consist m the 
task of getting the lower nature under control 
He IS a lawgiver, tlircateiiing and punishing, 
a prudent adviser, pointing out the folly of evil 
ways, or a preacher, shaming the self -indulgent, 
the dishonest, and the base by exhi biting their 
shortcomings to themselves and to others. 

The advocates of the constructive ideal of 
moral culture maintain that all, or at any rate 
moat, of the human desires have n function, 
that the task of self-control is not so much that 
of suppressing the evil ns it is that of encourag- 
ing the good. Among the extremr ndvocates 
of this view IS Rousseau, who held that man 
IS born good and corrupted by education 
Hence, with him the ideal education is to let 
the child alone, for in its natural development 
will be found the best culture. The more 
moderate conception is that, while the natural 
child or man is by no means morally perfect, 
yet he docs have m him the qualities the iiglib 
devclopmciifc and harmoiuzalion of which will 
make of him an ideal individual. Moinl ciii- 
tuic should, llicrefore, aim, not at suppression, 
but at an haimonious development of nil the 
powers, at sclf-renhzation. 

In addition to then view that all, or nearly 
all, the human instincts have a place in the 
propel ly ti allied man, the advocates of the 
constructive sort of moial culture hold that 
the contiol or the /uipprcsaion of the undesirable 
can take place only by subs litu ting something 
better This substitute can, they think, be 
found only in the nature of the child The 
negative discipline is, therefore, held to be 
faulty in that, lu mining merely to suppress the 
im desirable, it leaves to clinnee or to the im- 
clirccted impulse of the child the bcIccLIoii of a 
substitute mleicat by the ascendency of which 
alone contiol of the objectionable quality is 
made possible. Inhibitive education at besL 
merely gets iid of an evil without nssuiing 
itself that something better Lakes its place. 
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A SGcond issue in regard to the paycliology 
of the moral sense is that between those Avho 
emphasize ficeclem ciud Ihoso who hold that 
cultural inJlueiiccfl arc essential to morality The 
idea of transcendental Irccdoni, advocated by the 
follaweiaaf ICanb, Ind them to minimizo the im- 
portniiCQ of ch'Qums lances in tlio development 
of inoiahty Kanfc'a notion wnB that the^ one 
absolutely independent thing about the individ- 
ual is the moral will. To make it depend upon 
educative Influences fieemed to be to take from 
it its unconditioned character Ilerbart, on 
the contrary, held that from the point of view 
of the cotiGrete problcinfl of education trans- 
cendental ficcdom 13 a myth All education, 
he asserted, anus at moral clim actor, and to 
maintain that culture has no lofciciicc to the 
moial will is to deny that tlie teacher and tho 
school have any serious value Education, 
he claimed, should not passively wait for tho 
moral natuic to assert itself, but should con- 
tiiwially eudeavor by tho prcscixtatioii of ap- 
propriate experience, which ho characterized 
as QU " aisthotic preaentation of the world, 
to stir up mauy-aided interest and to cultivate 
that union of judgment ivith desire which 
insures a comprehensive, juab, and steady will. 
Bofcli IKi'barfc and ICanb agiec that morality 
la a matter of inner insight. To get this, ono 
nuiat have that in hia nature which responds 
to and evaluates the moral situation ICnnt, 
howovei, does not think that tliia moral judg- 
ment IS a pogferiori, or derived from experi- 
ence, bub rather ajprion. Experience is moial 
because we make it so by judging it, and tho 
indBmont of conBcienco is not a rcanlt of 
insbruotion. Herbart, on the other hand, de- 
okrea that it ia tp be evoked only by ilie con- 
tinued presentation of phases of cxpcrienco 
in reference to winch it can express itself The 
child becomes moral by constantly beholding 
and reacting to moral nctivitj; in others. 

In more recent years this inner response to 
moral situations which IIorbaTt held to result 
from familiarity with them Ima been tiaccd 
to the ripening of certain insbincts Tho 
keener conscience of the oldw child ia thus 
attributed not to hia experience, bub to hia 
maturity. As to the character of the matin eta 
that lie back of moral oharacter, there is a 
dilTcrence of opinion. One school revives the 
conception of Rousseau, who held that up to 
adolescence the child is purely self-regaiding 
and should be disciplined only through on 
appeal to ]ua experience of the pleasant and 
unpleasant consequences of hia acts, In the 
iubtincta of puberty, the inteirst in the oppo- 
site^ sex and later in one's cliildron, lie found 
desires that tend to break down the self-ccn- 
teiod life and to create hreadei aympathy 
and an altruistic moral sense. President G 
Stanley Hall agrees lyitli Rousseau m empha- 
sizing ndolcflccncQ and the parental ins tine ts 
According to him tho life of ideals is born and 
reaches its climax in the storm and stress ” 


of youth. ICiikpatrick in Ida Fundamcntala 
of Child Study in eludes among tho ins lino Is 
that have a hcaung upon moral development 
not only the parental, but also the social and 
regulative inalincts. Under Iho social in- 
stinct ho ranges fondness for society, love of 
appiobation, sympathy, and altruism Under 
tho regulative insbnofc lio placts the moral in- 
stinct proper and the religious instinct. The 
former he i educes to the tendencies toward 
BttU'Conti’ol and tovravil cvaluntiiig conduct 
and developing ideals Altruism, the genuine 
religious attitude, and the sense of iiidcpcncl- 
cnce nndreaponaibility, be regards as not much 
in evidence before adolescence The period 
before adolescence in hia view is, therefore, 
moiely preparatory so far as morality is con- 
cerned, Tho experience, tho habits, and the 
knowledge of objective values to be gained in 
this preparatory pcilod arc, howovoi, regarded 
by him as of the highest importance. 

Morality and the Aim of Education, — An 
important phase of the theory of moial ciilturo 
IS concerned in the i elation of morality to the 
total aim of education, Libcial cdueatiou 
has from time immemorial oeciipicd itself 
with cthicnl ciiltmc, capccinlly lia civic and 
social phnaes, But the development of leisure 
led to piiASes of culture calciiliitccl to minister 
lathcY to individual gratirieation than to social 
service, In coiiscqucncOj liberal education 
came to aim at Icnowlcdge niid beauty as well 
i\9 at Btrietly ethical quail lies Later, the 
development of unworldly religions witli the 
attendant emphasis on the spiritual lire as 
compared to the life of sense, led to the eleva- 
tion of tho relidgua above tlic moral aim of 
education SliU Inter, the Enlightenment of 
the eighteenth century found in personality 
its flupiome concept. The struggle for tho 
rights of the individual, for freedom, for flclf- 
icalization, displayed itself in all phflsea of 
human life. — political, social, Gconomio, artis- 
tic, and eaucationaU In education the ruUne 
notion of sclf-renlizatioii tended to draw all 
libel al culture into a unity The religious, 
the scientific, the soeinl, and the roathelic 
inteicsfcs were held to be mutually dependent 
phnaea of a developing peraonnlity. The goal 
of such development Herbart found in moral 
character, which to him meant volition con- 
trolled by the broadest insight into and sym- 
pathy with tho various interests of men. In 
Ins system, therefore, morality ia so broadly 
interpreted aa to be restored to its ancient 
position as the sole aim of liberal culture. 

The Herbarlians regarded history, or the 
account of the human will in action, aa the 
fundamental subject for tho development of 
moral chav actor. With it was oloaely ftsao- 
ciated litciftturc. SoienoB and matlicmatica 
and, indeed, all the subjects of the liberal 
eurriGulum were held to have an Gthical bearing, 
and to justify their place theicin because oi 
this fact. Moral instruction, thciefore, comes 
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to Gonsiab not m certain rnlea of condiicb 
taught in conucetion with religion or separate cl 
fiom the rest of the coiiiso of study, but in 
all tlic studies of the school . It ia their casonce 
Similarly, moral training was logarclcd ns the 
whole of the discipline of the sohool. 

The Herhartian conception united in the 
notion of moral culture all the various histone 
aims of liberal education However, it held 
to aristocratic tiadibiona iu excluding the voca- 
tion from the libeial ideal. Thua vocational 
insti' notion was not regarded by Ilerbarb aa 
an easonbial phase of moral culture The 
democratic and induatiial movements of tho 
nineteenth century have brought preparation 
for the calling forward as an indisponmblc factor 
in education Those who agree with Heibait 
in regarding vocational education aa not arming 
at moral character, and at the same time syra- 
pathizo with the modern demand for training 
to maho a livelihood, arc compelled to enlarge 
hi3 statement of tho educational ideal. The 
expreaaion^ efficiency, or in Spcncei’a phrase 
•‘preparation for complete living/' haa been 
the most generally current symbol for the aim 
of education The extant to which human effi- 
oienoy is a matter of social adaptation has led 
this ideal to be chaiaotcrized as social efficiency. 
Put 111 this form, it la capable of a moral inter- 
pietalion, If morality is character in action 
111 a social environment, then aocml efficiency 
must be held to be an essentially moral aim 
Indeed, Professoi Dewey, m finding moral 
education to consist in making instruction 
live in the activitioa of the child, has defined 
it broadly enough to make it include all sound 
education. Culture that la the union of 
thought and action in n social world which 
rcproducca the essential problems of human 
life and gradually npproximatca to the social 
enviionmciit of the adult ia evidently both 
moral and vocational Just as Herb art en- 
larged the notion of moral eharnotci to include 
all the pi'oduots of liberal education, so oiii 
modern demooratio Dduoation would seem to 
be widening it bo embrace the vocational effi- 
ciency ao much domandecl to-day, 

Present Agitation in Regard to Moral Edu- 
cation, — -Tho issue of moral education is 
to-day rapidly forging to the front as ono of 
tho leading problems of the school In Fiance 
since 1882 specific moral ins true tiou has taken 
a place iu the ciiriiculum It must be said, 
however, that this Ima not always seemed 
either to Fieiich or to foieign observers entirely 
aatisf ac tory Especially has it been attacked by 
tile ciergy. Since the suppression of the reli- 
gious associations and the conscci^uent disappear- 
ance of nearly all the Catholic schools, the 
question of tho adequacy of the moi al instruction 
received by the French childien has been very 
much in tho forcgiound. In England the issue 
of moial instruction lina also become prominent, 
shirred up especially by the struggle over de- 
nominational control in elementary education. 


A commiasion on moinl instruction nnd train- 
ing, aelf-conati tilted, but containing many of 
the leaders in education, published ni 1908 
and 1909 an extensive and valuable report 
on conditions and opinions in reference to this 
matter in many countries. In the United 
States for many years the need of more atten- 
tion to moral education has been diacussed. 
In the convention of the Nationol Educa- 
tional Association held m Los Angeles, Cnh, 
in 1907 a leaolution was passed to the effect 
that “It IS the duty of the tcacliera to enLor 
at once upon a systematio couiso of instruction, 
which shall embrace nob only a broader patri- 
otism, but a more extended comae of moral 
inatruction, cajiecinlly in regaid to the lights 
nnd duties of citizenship, the nglih of piopcrby, 
and the Bcounty and eacicdncsa oi human 
life." A committee was appointed which 
made in 1908 and again in 1909 icports on 
various tispects of moral culture At the kltci 
meeting ceitain papers recommended apecinl 
instruction in morals as part of the curriculum. 
The idea that this sheiikl take the Covin, not 
of dogmatic precepts, but of a rational attack 
on living issues with the aim of developing 
conacicnce through reflection was put forth 
Experimental efforts in this dirccLion have 
been made, ns, for example, m Uio course 
designed by Professor Sharp of the University 
of \Vi.gcDiisin, and tried m some of the high 
schools of that state, in the illustrated lessons 
prepared by the National Institution for Moral 
Instruolion, through its sccrcUiy, Milton Fair- 
child, and in courses given in progressive schoola, 
especially the Ethical Culture School in New 
York City. Tho Ethicixl Gultuie School (q u ) 
owes it.s on pm principally to the efforts of 
Professor Felix Adler, to whom la to be credited 
0110 of the cftrliost positive attempts to intro- 
duce the specifically moral element into Amer- 
ican education This movement led to tho 
foimation of a number of Ethical Culture 
Societies Among the most Infiuentml agencies 
nt ])rcaciit engaged m the movement for moral 
education in the United States is the RoligioiiB 
Eclucabion Asaociationj a voluntary society 
founded in 1903. This oiganization held at 
Providence, R.I,, in February, 1911, a con- 
vention especially devoted to the subject of 
moral education, and in its Journal for that 
date it ^ivca one of the most comprehensive 
summarica of the conditions in the United 
States in regard to moral education that wo 
ossDss. It reveals great diveisiby of opinion, 
ut so far ns practice ia concerned the prevail- 
ing custom is to trust to other agencies than 
specific courses in mornla State laws or 
courses of study often emphasize the need of 
moral instrncUoii, but they do not, as a rule, 
make such definite proviaioii for it as to insure 
that the schools hlioiild give to it an assigned 
amount of time and attempt to cover a ceitain 
clonily defined field Here and Iheic where 
in counties, in citiea, or in individual schools 
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the personal supervision of emo aupcrmtcnilcnl portance of each subjoct is, they hold, in pro- 
makes poasibb umly of concoption and prac- poi'Uou lo its reaction on cUnvacter, This 
tlcc, there have been worked out Ciurly definita priuciplo detcrminca the aclcotion and arrange^ 
achemea of moittl instruction. Legislation Ima, mciit of the curriculum History and lifcera- 
in general, laid stress upon instruction in the turc alioiv diameter in action, and thus create 
duties of citizcnsljip, on the bad dYecta of nice- ideals and standards, i.e. moral intelligence, 
hoi and narcotics, and occasionally on tlic Other aubjccta arc niaclo contributory to these, 
humane fcroatTnent of annnals (See Humane completing the circle of thought and perfecting 
Education.) It ha'i icqvdrcd teacher a to be the sympathy and the judgment. IVlnb 
of good moral cliaractoi, and provided for the tlio Hcrbartiana emphasized the moral value 
punishment of bofcli tcadiora and pupils foi of the content of tho studies, tlio Disciplinaiiana 
immoinl conduct It is vciy laro, however, lay all stiess on their form In llie precmi- 
for liconses to bo withdrawn for tliis canso neiUly fornial work of tho languages and of 
Afl for the pieparation of toachcra foi giving mathcmatica they find a diacipline of the will 
moral instruction, the ounicula of collcgca to attcntivcncBS, poraiatenoe, aeouiacy, love 
and of normal Bcaools provide, aside from a of truth, etc When wo add to these agencies 
course in efcliica, very little that haa much he arm g for moral inatriiclion the life on the playground 
thereon. and in the school societies, we arc able, in tho 

Various Views as to what should be done opinion of many, to cultivate adequately the 
la regard to Moral Education. — When wo additional virtues of courage, tact, self-control, 
come to tho problem of providing adequate regard for the righb of obners, and sense of 
moral culturo in the futuie, we hnd that the obligatlou for pnblio bcv vice Finally, unusnal 
cemplexity of the factors involved results in a occasions in tho life of the school, auch aa the 
Goi responding variehy of opiiuona and auggea- celebration of an aniiivcraary, the advent of 
tiona Five main opinions may bo distinguished, a atrangci who will addiesa the pupils, or some 
although each of these may be aubdividccl crisis demanding an appeal to the spirit of tho 
according to particular views on minor points. general body, lor example, athlDtic contests 
(1) A very eonsidcrabio number hold that or a reform in bad practices, such ns cheating 
moral education requires no addition to tho m cxaminationB, — all these affoid constant 
agcneiea at pceaenb at work in the Bohoola. opportunity to promote and to lovive healthy 
The chief forces in moral oulturo are, on this nioial life. 

view, tho poraonality of tho tcachoi, the dis- Those who hold tho present agcncica to bo 
cipline of the school, the moral insights and adequate for moral culture may, and often do, 
ijdcftla to bo derived from the ordinal y studies, feel a need for greater cHicioiicy in regard to 
incidental instruciion in moral no lions and some or all of them. They frequently urge 
pVACtices by the teacher and by occasional the need of better selection of teucherfi from 
apeakers from outaldo the school, and intci- the point of view of poisoual influence, of dia- 
course of the cliildren with each other on tho ciplinc that ivill bo nioic effective in doveloping 
playground and in school organizations, Of moial sticncfcli, of moro careful selection of 
all these forces tho personality of the teacher liiatory and hteraturc with a view to tho ctliical 
ia usually held to be the moat important If it effect Lhorcof, of such methods of instruction 
bo of the right sort, it ia truafccil to inspire tbo ns will more aucccsafully bring out ethical 
pupllg and to be a constant luodol for inutsv- idcaa, of more aympftthy on the part of the 
fcion that goea on in the main unconacioualy, toachcra with the play of the cluld oi with hia 
In bhia agency alone, many believe, lica tho social life and liome oonditioiia, of more care- 
solution of tlio entire problem of moral culture, ful aiipcrviaion of auch of these intcrcatg as can 
for, in the last analysis, ahnraotor can be under- bo influenced by tho school, or of more frequent 
stood only in terms of the experience that comes doparturea from the routine of the school work 
from actual conUot with it and prnetice in its in order to infer o tin ee an exercise haying ethical 
waya ^ MoL'oovcr, the diacipline of the achool, aignificanco The study of physiology and 
tlio cflicienoy of which is ao important an elc- hygiene ahould, many think, include instruction 
men t in moral culture, dopenda upon the pei- nob only in the effects of alcohol and tobacco, 
aoiialUy of the teachci. The sympathy and but also in matters pcitaining to aex Simi- 
the juatiGQ, the patience and thc^ firmneaa, the larly, tho work in hiatory and civica should 
TChnement and the strength, the ideals and the include more attention than is commonly given 
Goruman acuae of this inuividual find their to tho obligationa of tho iiidWidual in regard 
expresflion in the rulea of conduct of tho school, to public aervicc. AU these I’cfonna involve 
and especially in tlio spirit m which_ they are no radical tiaiiafonnutioii of the school as at 
enforced Thus thiough tlio habituating effeeba present organized. 

01 ha steady supervision tho momentary (2) A second paity conslats of those who 
mapirafeiDns of tho child are converted into bold that the key ho effective moral inal ruction 
the tial^ of a character ia to be found only in religion. They would. 

The Hei’bartuina value highly thia pcraonal thoieforc, cithci’ introduce moie religion into 
contact, but especially do they omphaaize the the aehools or loqk foi the needed betterment 
moro I value of the conrao of study The iin- of moral education largely to independent 
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religious agonciea, wliich they would develop 
to greater clficicncy iii this field The various 
solutions of the problem of the relation of moiiil 
and leligiouH instiiiGlion have already been 
dealt with In general, it may bo said that, 
although the present movement in favor of 
inoie moral education has been groally pro- 
moted by those interested priinnnly in the 
religious life, still comparatively few look for 
reform through an increase in the amount of 
religious iiistiuctioii in the bcIiooIb. (Sco 
I lELiaious Educa-tion ) 

(3) A very conaiderablo number hold that 
whnt we need is not more or dilTcreiib moral 
inaliudion, bub lather the development of new 
and more ciTcctivc agencies for morn I iraining. 
Two plana are advocated, each of which has 
been cxpciimcntcd with The one staves to 
develop the idea of student self-government (ly r.) 
HO as to awaken in the child ns soon ns possible 
the BcuBe of rcaponaiblUty under the slinwiUia 
of sharing in the work of making and adminis- 
tering law. The George Juiuoi Republic 
(ffii) IS, perhaps, as complete an illustiation 
of this conception as we have Although 
designed primarily for wayward youth living 
and working together in n small communitj’^. 
It ombodioa ideas of self-go vein men t that iininy 
think should be far more completely realized 
m every seiiool than they are at present By 
such methods ib may bo possible not only to 
turn the disciplino of the school over largely 
to the pupils themaelvcsj but even to give 
them considerable imtialivc and control in 
reference to their studies and oceiipalions, 
The second plan addresses itself to a fai inoie 
systematic organization of the games and rec- 
reations of the young Children, ib is thought, 
may, and should, be taught to play qs well ns to 
woik, and through this agency the needed 
siippleincnb to their piesent social and ethical 
training is conceived to bo obtainable, for it 
is in the amusements rather than in the work 
that ethical dcgencraLion is most to be feared 
and ethical advance most to be hoped for. 
lienee pla 3 ^gioiindB and lecreatioii ccntcia 
with competent aupci vision aio advocated for 
the cities It is iiigcd that the school should 
become tlie leading social center for the com- 
munity, fo'itoring athletic sports, literary, 
musical, scientific, and social entertainments, 
and in numb ni less ways coiitribuiiiig to the 
hoaltliy Intel cst of childicu and even of ndiiUa 
in ft common life of voluntary yet incalculably 
beneficial divcision 

Both self-government and play have from 
lime iininomoiial been to some extent utilized 
as oducaLioiml foices in the groat English 
Public sehonis, and Llicie their value has been 
convincingly demonstrated llowcvei, it is 
felt by many English ob.scivcis tliat this 
Public School life with all its oxccllonl fcatiiica 
13 too much a life by itself, intciosted too ex- 
clnslvoly in its own affuiis to constitute the 
best sort of a picparalion for active participa- 


tion in the social life of the outer world. This 
defect is one likely to be found iii boarding 
gchool t mining cveiy where, and it is undoubt- 
edly cleairiiblc that the school in developing ils 
own community life should keep in close contact 
With the family, the oconomic. the Bocial, and 
the political iiiteicsts of the witlcr public (See 
Atiil-etics, Educational; Public Schools) 

(4) Of nil the preaenfr'day ndvo cates of 
radical changes m icgDrd to provision for 
inoial education, those who believe in diiect 
and icgular instruction m inoinls make up the 
moat distinct and, perhaps, the most numcroua 
group. They may be divided into two clnaaca. 
I^rat, wo have those who liold that a grided 
course 111 morals should nin through the school, 
l)G(^inuing in the piimaiy department. They 
insist that such work can be made intelligible, 
interesting, mid practiciilly effective, that it 
need nob be more preaching, nor bo dogmatic, 
nor productive of piiggishncBS. Second, there 
arc many who legnrd loutmc teaching of ordi- 
nary preceptive mornlity as, perhaps, uii- 
iicccssary and n rntlicr diy foimalism at best, 
but who hold that the older children, especially 
those of high school grade, should take up the 
rational diacusaion of concrete ethical lesuca 
such aa arc cieaUiig the difficult problcmg in 
the life of the day. School instruction in 
niornhty la thus made rational rather than 
dogmatic and should, therefore, be for the most 
pait postponed until ability to icHcct becomes 
prominent in the child 

(5) Finally, wo have many who believe 
that the failure of our schools m teaching 
morality la due not to fciie absence of direct 
moral instiuction, but rather to the divorce 
between instiuction and practice that ia found 
to such an extent in acliool work A school 
that constitutca a geniiino life, that teaches 
bliiough the solution of actual problcnia that 
confront the school society avill, they think, 
have no need of special agtnciea to instruct m 
duty or responsibility or to train in rlfjlit habits 
The moral sense ia born iii the pracucal emcr- 
gcncica of life, and by confronting a child with 
these WQ may easily develop that sort of feeling, 
thinking, and acting which belongs to a strong 
and efliciciit chavactei Wo need not so much 
to expand the cuirieiiUim in oidei to ineludo 
inoiAlity^ as to icoiganizc ib and the method 
of teaching it so as to make it stand !oi an 
inevitable progress of the child into the prob- 
Icina and the ideals of the sociril life of the time, 

E. N H 

See CiiAWACTEiv; Ethics and Education; 
Religious Education 
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Moral Educawon. 

moral imbecility.— Seo Moral In- 

SANITY 

MORAL INSANITY — This term has been 
used to indicate an inability on the part of tlie 
individual to compovt liiinaeU in accoi dan.ee 
with the legal and moral standards of the 
Gonimunity, aud ia not a disease in itself 
(although so considered by some English 
wiitera). It is a symptom to bo^ found es- 
peeially in the feeble-minded and in cases of 
paresis (q.v.). The condition ifl most clearly 
seen in those individuals who are known as 
moral imbeciles. These people steal, lic^ and 
perform all kinds of immoral sexual acts to 
tlio exclusion of the normal Such an in- 
dividual may otheiwiso bo normal mcntallyj 
but fcho moral sense appears to bo lacking, 
The subject is one of coiiaiderablo importance 
in dealing with school children, and especially 
with the ao-enUed dchnquent ckasca, 

fi I. F. 

Ra[«ftncea — 

CoRiAT, L H Tho Mcntiil Condition ol Jiivouila 
DclimiucnbSi Pageh, CUn., 1D07, Vol I, pp, 
125-137. 

Mairbt and Enziehs. Les innaMea moraxtx (Pnna, 
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ScuALFEn, H, Dcr morahache iSc/itaac^Aairiri (llhllo, 
1000 .) 

MORAL TRAINING. — See Mohal Ed- 
ucation, 

MORALITY AND MORAL SENSE,— 
Morality m its objective meaning is tlic body 
of practices, habits, and behofa which tho pio- 
vailing enlightened judgment of a period re- 
gards ns right, and which accordingly it stiivca 
to inculcate by nil foiina of education and tui- 
tion, and which, jwithin certain limits, it strives 
to enforce against individuals who openly 
transgiess The various theories of morula 
or etiiica arise partly from tho olTortg to ciiti- 
cize, piiiify, and systematize current morality 
in the objective sense, and partly in the effort 
to discover its ultimato basis and jiistificaLioii. 

Moral sense, in ita broader iiaage, denotes 
the body of judgments current in a cominiinity 
With respect to movaUty, It la called a " acnao’’ 
to express its lelatively unreasoned chaiactci 
our more fundamental moial cBtimatca ana 
ideas have become ingrained ill ns by educa- 
tion and habit, and hence arc idcntihcd with 


our immcdiatG emotional and practical re- 
sponses lather than with conaciousiy reasoned 
out concluaions. In its more technical mean- 
ing, moral Bonae deirotea one vancly of the 
tlicoiy about morality which holds that moral 
judgincwta tLV6 innate oi iwUntWc, not tiie 
results of oxiioiience The term " sense " is 
uacd to iadicate the notion, that the direct 
peiceptioii of right and wrong attaohea to 
particular caaea, not to general piiuciplca 
In the case of ita lending hisboiic rcpieacnta- 
tivca, iShaftcsbui'y and IIuLchcaon, it aWj 
connoted an assimilation of our moral to our 
fljathetic pciception Just as a man of good 
taate responds immediately to the beauty or 
ugliness of objects, so a man of moral sense 
appreciates at once the loveliness or baseness 
of character and acta. J D. 

Seo Etjiics, Innatd Ideas; Intuition, 
AIohal Education 

MORAVIAN CHURCH AND EDUCA- 
TION. — The hiatovy of the Moinvian CiiUrch 
fnlia into two pnits, that of the Ancient Unitos 
Fratrumj extending from 1457 to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and tliat of the rc- 
suacitated cliureli — variously known os the 
Unity of the Dietluen, UrucdcigemciiiG, Ilerrn- 
huters. but moat commonly called the Moravian 
Churcli — reaching from tho latter date to the 
present time. In both periods tills church 
hoa been deeply intcrcatccl and energetically 
engaged in educational work. 

At a very early day the Ancient Unitos 
Fiatnim, fiiat established in Bohemia and 
Moravia and later in Poland, gave attention 
to popular education, Fiom ita famous pre- 
cursor, John Ilusa, great reformer, but also the 
moat popiilai professor of the University of 
Prague in hia day, it had received inspiration 
to fight Ignorance, the friiilfiil mother of sin 
and ciror Free elcmontaYy schools were 
opened in all the villages where the Unity had 
psLiishea. In cqvui,q of time they ranked 
among the best of the land. With the aid of 
friendly nobles, some fifteen higher acliaola 
were established at dilTercnt points in Bohe- 
mia and Moravia, the fame of wliich attracted 
pupils fiom beyond the bounds of the church 
and the conntiy, even sons of the nobility. 
In these schools the syllabus was much the 
same as in other schools of coi responding 
grade, Latin was taught in most, and in 
some dialectics, rliotono, physics, nationomy, 
and geometry. Tlic system of education was 
laigely practical Chief stress was laid on 
icligious braining. Among the textbooks were 
a catccliigm, a book of extracts from the Gospels 
and Epiatlos, a "Book of Morals," and tho 
hymnbook of the church, the fiist edition 
of which appeared in 1501. A college was 
founded at Eibcnschuctz for young noblemen in 
1 B74 , Ten years later a theological seminai’y waa 
catablislicd m connection With this institution, 
and within the succeeding twenty ycaia other 
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divinity aclioola wcic opened nfc Jungbuiizlau 
in Doliemm, Prerau in Moiavm^ and at Ostrorog 
ill Poland The mini&tGra of the Unity caino 
to bo among the moat highly educated of the 
time The famous college at Lisaa, Poland, 
over which Comonius pieaicled for some Lime, 
waa begun in 1C24 In Coineniua {q.v) all 
that was best m tlie educational cxpciicnco 
of the Ancient Uni baa Fratrum wna embodied 
Practically all of these schools were ivipccl out 
by tho tciiiblc anti-reformation of the seven- 
teenth century, Avlnch well-nigh crushed tho 
church itself, though not before they had 
given powerful stimulus to the revival of learn- 
ing all over Europe. 

Largely through the influence and almost 
prophetic provision of Coinciiiua, the traditions 
of the Ancient Unitag Fratrum and tho moans 
for reconstructing ita peculiar system^ were 
preserved against a possible resuscitation of 
the organiznLion. In the event, blm was 
brought about at the bcgiiining of the eight- 
eenth ceiiburjy, lu Saxony, under the leadership 
of Count Zinzondorf Thus the educational 
ideals of tlio Ancient Unltas Fratrum wcic 
transmitted under the most favorable auspices* 
They wore, also, invigoiated by an infusion of 
tho beat clomcnta of the European culture 
of the time through Zinzcndoif, of Halle and 
Wittcnbcig, aa well aa Spnngonbcrg and 
Bochlcr of Jena, Pyrlieus of Leipzig, and many 
other university men who becanio identified 
with the hloiavians and knew the value of 
liberal culturB Naturally, almost from tho 
bcginiiiiig of the Moi avian settlement at Hcirn- 
hub, Saxony, attention was devoted to educa- 
tion, particularly because many of the Mora- 
vians wore BO occupied with the diversified 
mission ary and evangcliatio operationa of the 
church, speedily and widely established, that 
provision had to be made for tlieii children 
lienee, boarding schools ns well ns day schools 
were started By 1750 the church had es- 
tablished in Germany an infant school, two 
boys' schools and a girls' school, a pmdagogiiiin 
and a theological seminary, in England n boys' 
school, m America two girls' schools and a 
boys' aclioolj beaiclcs day schools in each of 
these countries and elementary mission schools 
m various heathen lands. In them all the 
Comenian principles iiilecl. Great emphasis 
was laid on icligious tiaining; Moi avian 
teachoia aimed at well-rounded Ghnatian 
character Considoiable attention was given 
to handwork, both for boys and girls Tho 
schools came to enjoy a fine reputation for 
tliDiougli tiaining and strict moral discipline* 
Much atiess was laid on individual attention 
In consequence, the schools became ividelypopu- 
lar, especially among the cultivated classes, 
and at an eaily day they wcie opened to other 
than Moravian clulchcn Thus the church 
came bo rccognizo in this direction an oppor- 
tunity for widening its mission Moravian 
educational theories were foi mulatcd by Bishop 


P. E LayriU in DelraclUimgen uber cine 
VC) ^lUndige i»id chmthchc Emehung der Kinder 
{Thouffhts 071 a laiional and Christian education 
of Childreiif 177G), giving suggestions for educa- 
tion up to Iwouty-onc 

Subsequently, the educational activity of 
the clmrefi waa greatly developed. In Gei many 
fourteen day schools, piiinary and more ad- 
vaucccl, arc maintained. In addition there 
arc ten boarding achoola foi gills and six for 
boys. Recently much intcrc.st hoa been siiown 
ill industiial schools earned on for girls from 
fourteen to seventeen years of age, who arc 
insti iictcd in tho womanly arts of handiwork, 
music, housekeeping, etc There nrc fourteen 
flucli school a * For the furtherance of nil this 
educational activity n teachers' seminary for 
men was cgtablialicd in 1872, at Nicaky, and 
one foi women, in 1876, at Gnndaii The 
Bccular instiucbion is kept well up to the re- 
quirements of the Imperial Department of 
Instruction. Desidcs, a college and a theologi- 
cal seminary continue their distinctivo work, 
and a missionary training institute is in opera- 
tion. In England and Ireland there arc 
day schools. Two boarding schools for boys 
and five for girls aro maintained, which, ns 
rcgaida acculai education, ore recognized sec- 
ondary schools, adapted to tho requirements 
of the Univeraity Local Examinations A 
theological college has been doing its work 
since 1860, and a missionary tiaining school 
was eatabhahed in mcenb years 

In Amciica Moravians began their work in 
1735, settling first in Georgia and a few years 
later tiansfeiring thcii opciationa to Penn- 
sylvania and ike ncigliboring colonics. In 
1739 Spangenborg wrote to Count Zinzcndorf 
from Pennsylvania (see Pennsylvania, Edu- 
cation in) that "almost no one made tlie youth 
hia coiiccin " Naturally, therefore, Mora- 
vians m this country included educational 
effort in their plans. Their special zeal and 
capacity for the tiaining of the young blossomed 
out in schools of various kinds, particularly 
in Pennsylvania, where the provincinl au- 
thorities, duiing the first three quarters of tho 
eighteenth century, did next to nothing for 
the cause of gcueial education. In 1742 Ziii- 
zendorf inaugurated a school for girls in Ger- 
mantown; later this waa transferred to 
Bethlehem, Penn , where it still conbinuea 
na a scinmaiy and college for women A 
school for boys was founded at Nazaicth in 
1743, But was transferred, two years later, to 
Frcdorickstown, whcic it nourished for some 
years. Linden Hall Seminary for gills was 
founded ill 1746, and reoiganized in 1794, at 
Lititz, Penn During the next three ycDTS 
more than a dozen day sohools were opened 
in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, for it was the 
policy of Moraviftn leaders to oiganize schools 
wherever they established a congregation or 
posted a preaching station Unfortunately, 
these schools ceased when Braddook's defeat 
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opBi\ei\ tUe floQiigatca and a turbulent stream 
of savagely poured into the back country 
beyond the Blue MounUiua Thus Momvuw 
cdiiontional nfforb was diivon bade upon ilhclf 
and Donbned to tbc paTUchinl and boauUng 
flohools of the scttlpincnts. Yet nl this cnticftl 
time a boys' school was opened ab Kuzarelh 
in 1769. After rcorganizalion m 1785, tins 
has Continued to tho present linic Tlio 
Snlcm remnlc Academy imd the Snlcin Boys' 
School, N C., wore cstablishecl aoinewhab later 
Both uro flourialiing at the present time, the 
former under the name and clmi actor of tho 
Salem Academy and College for Women. At 
the present time in Amcnca Moraviana me 
oporaliug three boarding scJiools for pirla, two 
of winch mo also college^j, one bom ding school 
for boys, and thiao day or parochial achoola. 
In 1807 a theological seminary was established, 
and rcoiganvicd m 1858 under the name and 
character of tho Moravian College and Theo- 
logical Seminary, 

In aubjccting to scrutiny the curiicula of 
these schools m their early days, rl should bo 
rcmcmboi'ed that texthooka were rare. The 
acccssoiics of the modem schoolroom were 
mainly wanting. Ncverthclcaa in some of 
them special attention was paid to English, 
French, and German Mathcmiitics, astion- 
omy, and history find their places beside the 
more element ary branches. At Nazareth 
Latin and Greek wore read. Instrumental 
and vocal music and drawing contributed 
pleasant accomplishments The Dcfclileliein 
spinning, ncccllowoik, and embroidery were 
famous, fitting youn^ women for life. In the 
boys' School at Litihz opportunity was fui- 
nished for learning various trades. Unob- 
trualvcly and free fiom sectarian bias, reUeipn 
was imparted (is a matter of course Despite 
defects and crudities, here were the elements 
of a liberal education At the picseiit time 
these sehoola mcasuYo up to the standards of 
similar schools clscwhcro in tho land 

In colonial dnys the Moravians maintained 
mission schools among the Indians Wherever 
it was possible in the Indian country, within 
and beyond the bounds of the Pennsylvania 
colony, church and school were establi&hcd, 
Wickeishflin, Hisiory of Educalion^ in Penn^ 
fij/^yania. pays these Moravian mission schools 
fcliD following tiibutc' " Even Carlisle and 
Hampton, with nil their merit, have less to 
rccomraeiul them as schools for Indians, than 
had the old Moravian towns of Gnndenluietten, 
FriedenBluietten, and Fricdciisstadt," 

The mission work of the Moravians has been 
extcnsiYo, and has einbiaccd the West Indies, 
Cential and South America, Labrador, Gicen- 
land, Alasla, the North American. Indians, 
South Africa, East Central Africa, Australia 
and Tibet In each case educational and 
evangelistic woik went hand in liaiid^ various 
pmdea of schools being established in many 
lands. 


Tho pi'osent extent of all Men avian giUiciih 
lional woik may be summed up thus Tho 
Moravian Church operates 409 BchooU, ompbya 
on their account 1312 Imdiois, and imparls 
inslniclion to 30,101 chiUUen and young 
people either bearing the Moravian name or 
mtriihtcd by thoac of other tinnioa to its cduou- 
tioiinl lUsUtiitions Moravinn sclioola embrace 
n wide range scholastic nlly, fiom hiuiiblc olcs 
mentary schools to technical inshtu lions of 
recognized worth. There aie kind cigar ten 
nnd primaiy acliooLs, pniochial day nud homd- 
iiig schools, iiuliistiial, loachor training and 
missionary tiaining schools, coHoges, iiuivorsity 
nfhliatioiis, nnd theological acminarios, Tuie 
to their international diainctcr, Moravian 
■schools, of one or another of these types, are 
doing their work on every continent, in many 
lands, among divcree peoples, and through vmi- 
ous touguca. W. N. S. 

Reforeuces. — * 

Da’tty, D Moratiian Sehooh and Customs, (London. 
19B00 

IlAMiLTOiq. J, T l/ifliorU 0 / iJio iUorainan 

Anicricfin Church ITiatory Sciios, Vol, VUI. pn. 

(New York. KiOS.) 

A Iliihri/ of the 7l/or<iDion Church, Dibli'oErnphy 
(Pclhlclirm, Iki , IDOO ) 

TiENny, J. SAcffhcfl of hifa (Phllndclnhln. 

18C0) 

UeiN, W, /?uc|/A,toiWdwc/ic» IlandfiUch tier PaiTaijDOiJ:, 
a V. IIern\hufiscf\ca IJr^tcchunyaiiesen 
£jciiAWAiiAB, M A Ihstoru of ihe Moractan CoUegt 
and ThcologUal Scnniiary (UDllilcliDm, Tn , lODD.) 
SciiWEiNiTz, E OH Hiatoru of the Undan Frairum. 
(DLlUlchcm, 

Tkomi'mon, a. C Moratian il/isaiorta (New York, 
1004 ) ' 

MORAVIAN COLLEGE AND THEOLOG- 
ICAL seminary, BETHLEHEM. PA — 
The theological seminary was established in 
1807 at Nnfinroth, Pa , and removed to Bethle- 
hem m 1837, when a tegular college courae waa 
established After an iiitcival nt Nazareth, 
the inatitulioTi was permanently established at 
Bethlehem in 1859 and incorporated under tho 
present title in 1063 The college oiTcra 
classical. Latin scientific, nnd general aciontific 
couYaca Icuiling to the A. B. and B S dcgreca 
The seminary confers the B D after a two 
yenis’ course preoedod by claaaicnl gtndiea. 
The enrollmcnl in 1911-1912 was sixty-aoven 
and the faculty numbera six members, 

MORBID. — Used paiticulfiily in apenking 
of ideas, is the cquirnlent of abnormal (qv) 
Morbid slatc.s may be temporary or pcr.rist- 
Gilt, but in ciLhci case do not necessarily de- 
note a condition of inaauity S. 1 F 

morbid psychology. — See PSYCIIOL- 
QQY, Pathological, 

morbidity in school children — 

This term used to ludicnlc tlic disease rate. 
U'lunlly estimated in percentage for sehool 
children. Many extensive investigations in 
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dideicnt countries have now been made In 

1881 Hcitcl publialiud the reauUs of liia classic 
study of over *1000 school childieii in the higher 
schools of Copenhagen The leault showed 
that 31 1 per cent of the boya and 3D, 4 per 
cent of the giils wcic snffeiirig fioin chrome 
diaonsca, not including defects of sight and 
hearing This investigation was followed m 

1882 by the appointment of commissions both 
in Denmark and Sweden to study the subject. 
The Danish Commission loported on the 
health of 17,506 boya and 11^646 grla. Of 
the total number of boya 29 pci cent were found 
ill, of the gills 41 per cent The report of the 
Swedish Commission concerned the Jicnllh 
of some 18,000 pupils of the higher sohoola. 
Axel Key who prepared the report for this 
Commission [^avc for the laigest g^ioiip the 
foUQwmg atatiatics Of 11,210 pupils of the 
highei boya' achoola, 48.8 per cent were afflicted 
with cliionic disease, the largest percentage 
of illness being found on the classic side Of 
3072 ])upila in the higher girls' schools the per- 
centage of illness was 01 7 poi cent These 
inycatigationa in Scandinavian schools laiaed 
grave quesUona in vogaiel to the conch tiona 
of school life in general How fai the school 
was responsible was not evident, but it seemed 
clear that the conditions of school life together 
With home study and an inadc(^iiatc supply 
of sleep were in large part leaponaiblc 

Since these earlici studies many iiiveatiga- 
tiona of the health of school children have been 
made in Europe and in this country. While 
the peicentage of illness is not ns ^rent usually 
as found by the Danish and Swedish Cominia- 
Bions, it appeals that every where fchcie arc 
a large number of children auITenng from 
chionic disease And if we add to this the 
number that BiiPfci fiom contagious diseases, 
and from the vaiious defects of sight, hearing, 
ete., the number of chddicn that need special 
hygienic care h likely to bo laige in any school 
class 

Many investigations iii dilTcrcnt cities of 
this countiy have shown a laigo percentage 
of the school children with chionic diaense or 
physical defects. While it la impossible to 
gcneraliijc fiom the statistics at hand, it is a 
consoivabivc estimate that 26 per cent of the 
childicn 111 any school arc likely to be handi- 
capped by illness or defect of some kind 
On the basis of the inveatigation of 276,611 
childien examined in New Yoik City in the 
years 1905 to 1908, of Avliich 71 9 pci cent wcio 
found to have diseases or defects. Mr Wm II. 
Allen estimated that the number of school 
cliildien in the United States needing attention 
woulfl be over 14,000^000. It la to he understood, 
howevci, that those large percentages aie due 
to the inclusion of defects in sight and hearing 
and diseases of the teeth. While in other 
paits of the country the percentage of discn.se 
may not be na great, it is probably Iriio that if 
the above-mentioned dcfcctfl axo meluded, this 


pqtiinnto would nob bo too large Public alarm 
or ndiculc^ however, is often baaed on a niis- 
npprchcnsion of the condition just noted 
Those children aie in ovciy aohool; theii 
presence cannot be ignored, they make up in 
large degree the army of laggauls, they aio 
apt to bo the cases that requjic discipline, 
and the cause of most of the nbacncc from 
school, they make the task of tlic teacher 
diflicult, and special hygienic cave and medical 
inspccLion arc necessary W H. D, 

Stift hlEjQiGA.n IbcaeiiGTinii, 

RoferenceB: — 
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BunaERMTEiN, L Axel Kcu'i i'^chulhyoumscho C/n- 
krsitchiingen (Hninburg, 1H90 ) 

IlunNiiA\[, W II, School UiKcnaes Jolmaoji’a Um- 
vcrsal CucioptJia IhHO, Vol, X 
Cnowi.KV, n A Hyoteno of Sthool Life (London, 
1910) 

Gumck, L, II , ftiid AvnEa, L P Medical Impcc- 
doii of SSchooh (Npw York, 1000.) 
llEiiThi,, A Nuucro Unlcrexicliunai'n Uljcr den nll- 
goiiioiticn Gcsundlicilflzuslnnd dcr SchUlcr und 
iSuhUlcriniicu, Ze\i / fichidocaitndhcitBjlege, 188b, 
Yol I, No. 0. pp 107-183, No 7, PP 201-215 
OL'cr- Prcaanre ftid High Schools of Dewmark, (Lon> 
don, 1885 ) 

PniNzmo, Fn Jlanilbnrk aicdifiTnadica 

(Jpim. 1000) 

JiepofU of tho London Medical Ofliccr, (London, 
I0Q1-) 

ScuMinr-MoNNAiiD Die cUroniachc ICrAnkhchkelt m 
iniacrcn niiLtlrrrn und Ii51icrcn Scliiilcn, Zut f 
Schulgeauwdheitap/ltgc, Vot X, No 11, pp 503- 
020i No. 12. pp 000-085. 

MORE, HANNAH (1745-1833) — Eng- 
lish authoi and pliilantliiopist, bom at Staple- 
ton, near Bristol, the daughter of a school- 
master She showed a ready ability and keen 
intellect, and studied Latin, modem languages, 
history, and matlieitiatics Although she be- 
gan writing early, her first serious woik was a 
pastoral drama. The Sea) eh afUr J/oppineaa 
(1702), to bo acted by the childien at hci sis- 
ters* school. From this lime on she devoted 
horsclf with remarkable success to a litcraiy 
caiccr, and in London made the acquaintance 
of the leaders in the woild of literature, being a 
fftvoiile with Johnson and Garrick, who pro- 
duced some of her plays T]ic death of (jar- 
rick (1779) marked a change in her career, niid 
she devoted hcifielf almost entirely to devo- 
tional and rcligioua literature In 1785 alio 
settled in the Cheddar district, at that time 
notoriously vicious and neglected Influenced 
by Wilbci force, Hniiiinh ^lo^c and her sisters 
devoted thcmsclvcfl to uplifting and improv- 
ing the population for ten miles around their 
home at Coxvslip Giceii, The girls were em- 
ployed at spinning and weaving; with the hoys 
they were taught the Catechism, Psalms, and 
the Bible A Bible class was held loi ndulta. 
The Moics tiaincd teachers foi this work, and 
Hannah wrote some books, Anxious, however, 
as Mias Moie xvaa for tho uplift of licr noigh- 
bori, she considered that reading was a sufli- 
ciont acGomplishniciit for laborcifl* children; 
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hut famcra' children might for an extra fee 
Icani writing and arithmetic Another plins^c 
□f Miaa Motc'b activity was her work against 
the Jacobin influences of the time and the 
wntinga of men like Tom Paine, Of ting type 
was her Village ^ohtics^ by Will Chip, 1793 
In 1794 she commenced the isanc ef Cheap 
Repository Tracts, consisting of stories foi the 
poor pointing the morals of contentment and 
loyalty. These appeared thiee times a month, 
and weiQ continued until 1797, The cirowla- 
tlon in the first year is said to have been over 
two million copies In 1818 she published 
Moral Sketches of vrevatling Opinions of Man- 
nets foreign and aomBsiic, ladh Rejlcclions on 
Prayer In 1799 appealed her Strictures on tho 
Modern System oj Female Edncnlion, milk a 
View of the Principles of Conduct pretfalent 
among^ Women of Rank ond Fashion (1799). 
in which she criticizes the prevailing dcinano 
for external accomplishments and a multi budo 
of knowlctfgo without any depth. Religion, 
she maintained I should bo the most prominent 
part of cdueation, for “ we have to cducato 
not only rational, but accountable beings " 
At the same time tho edueation of women 
should tend bo make thorn fit companions and 
helpmates for men, and *' the chief end to bo 
proposed jn cultivating the undciatnndings 
of women is to qunlify them for tho practical 
purposes of life.'' Miss Moie also wrote 
Hints towards forming the Character of a Young 
Princess (1805), a book of advice on the educa- 
tion of Princess Charlotte, by gome thought 
to have been written at the request of Queen 
Charlotte 

References' — 
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MORE, SIR THOMAS (1478-1536).— 
English statesman and aiitho^ born in Lon- 
don, tjic son of a bnriistci, He attended St 
Anthony’s School in Threadneedlo Street, 
where also were Colofc and Latimer On 
leaving school he was placed in the householcl 
of Cardinal ^forton, Aichbisliop^ of Cantci- 
bury, who recognised the boy's ability and had 
him sent to Oxford (1492). Moro was entered 
at Canterbury Ilall, which wns later incorpo- 
rated With Christ Church, Here he met 
Linacre and Grocyn iqq.v), and from the 
former learned Gicck, lie had broad interests, 
and besides his ability in Latin and Greek, ho 
had a knowledge of Fiench, history, mathe- 
matics, and music In 1494 liis father^ fearing 
for his leligioua opinions, withdrew him from 
Oxford and entered him nt New Inn, and later 
at Lincoln's Inn In 1497 More met Erasmus 
((^.y ), and the two became firm friends; and it is 
probable that through Ernsmua' influence 
More continued Ills scholarly pursuits. For 
a time More had thoughts of letiring into 
clciical life, bub setting them aside he devoted 


lumEclf to law with great succcbb. In 1504 
he entered Parlinmonb, in 1515 he was sent 
on a mission to tho Low CoimtucB, and there 
he met many humanist scholais, ciiicf among 
them Peter Giles, and began what wi\a lator 
published aa the second part of the Utopia 
in 1B21 he was knighted, and, enjoying the favor 
of Wolsey, he wns iimdc speaker of tho House 
in 1623; in 1629 ho was oveated Lord Chjm- 
cclloi, retiring into private life in 1532 He 
joined Henry VIII m his onvly attack on Luther; 
but while the King broke away fiom the 
Catholic Cluivch, Move Ycrnmncd a stanch 
member; niid this, combined with Jus o])posi- 
tion to the King's mainage to Anne Boleyn, 
brought him to the scaffold in 1535. 

More was a keen man with a strong sense 
of humor; devoted to the Church, he was not 
blind to the defects of ninny of its miidstcia; 
with Ina piety he combined a gieat love of 
the liberal studies, to which ho added a love 
of music and art, As an autlioi lie composed 
many poems in Latin and English; in proao 
Jiia chief woiks were written in vifioious lan- 
guage, if clumsy in couBtruction, in defense 
of Papacy against tho rofornicra at home and 
abroad His beat known work ia the Vlopia, 
written in Latm and published in 1516 at 
Louvain, and frequently republished at other 
places Tho earliest English tianslation wns 
made in 1551 byllnphc Robinson, and htis been 
reprinted by the Oxford Univcrflity Pi ess. 
The Utopia (Ou TOTToff) is a description of 
an ideal country free from tho abuses of tho 
Old World. While More docs nob pretend 
to give an exposition of the ideal system of 
education, tlieie is suiTiciGnb indication of liia 
views on tho subject '' Of all tho pleasures,” 
he aaya, '* they esteem those to be most valu- 
nblo that lie in the mind, the chief of winch 
ariaes out of true virtue. . . '' Higher educa- 
tion is only for those who liavc the ability and 
inclination; for these oJu cation is compulsoiy, 
and incompetence is puiiiahcd by relegation 
to the class of laboreis, the vacancy being 
filled from below The studies are earned on 
in tho vcrnaciilai, and include music, logic, 
aiithmctic, geometry, and astronomy; while 
they show a ready ability in learning Gieek 
Stiangcly enough. More makes no rcfcieiico 
to Latin. Foi the majority kfltuic balls are 
open daily, and they study according to their 
taste and tho demands of their occupations. 
Moral education of children and youths is 
oared for by selected priests, who with the 
adults influence by foico of example rather 
than by compulsion of rules, Importance 
IS attached to physical exeicise, which includes 
agricultural labor and handwork, riding and 
military exciciacs, sufficient sleep and modera- 
tion in eating and drinking It must be said, 
however, tjiat More, unlike other authors or 
ideal commonwealths, does not lay so much 
stiess on a thoioughgoing system of educalioii 
as might be expected In his family life More 
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paid conaiclcriiblc attention to the odu cation 
of his childieii, three dauRhteia and n son, for 
whom he kept tutors On the education of 
women he held that both sexes should be edu- 
cated alike, foi “ I do not see why learning . 
may not equally ngicc witli both sexes/' for 
the "true and solid fruits of learning" aic 
piiinai'ily the virtues If women are by nature 
mentally less able than men, then the nun of 
insLiuetion must be to remedy tlie defect. 
Among the studies which, according to hia 
letters, Ilia cliildieii pursued were astronomy, 
Latin, declainabioii, compoaitioii of verses, 
exeiciscs in logic, and philosophy, Hia favo- 
ijtG daughter, Maigarct, wiotc Latin with 
such foicc and puiity of style that More'a 
friends could not but believe that it was written 
by a man. 

See further Utopias in Education 
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MORNING EXERCISE. —Sec Opening 
ExisnciSE 

MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE, SIOUX CITY, 
lA. — A coeducational i ns Litution, maintain- 
ing academic, oollegiato, music, education, 
and summer school deparbmenta. The en- 
trance requirements are fifteen units The 
A B degree is conferied on students who com- 
plete oeibain couiaes which are ananged in five 
groups The enrollment in the college proper 
was 283 in 1011-1012 The faculty consists 
of thirty-eight members. 

MORPHOLOGY —See Botany. 

MORRICE, THOMAS (fl 1619) — The 
wiitci of a pedagogical booklet, entitled An 
A-pology /or Schoolma^ierSi Tending lo the 
Advancement of Learning, and lo the yiriuous 
Education o/ Children, 1619. Morrice insists 
on the dignity of schoolmnstGra' work 
Teachers must not make the profession of tho 
lihcial sciences servile The schoolmaster is 
in the same case with tho piofcssora of divinity, 
law, physic. He must be learned, of ready 
utterance, and perfect piominciation of ancecli 
As to the subjcQta of instruction, fiist is " pure 
and pci feet English, to bo dcliveied with decent 
action and gesture, wbh a light accent and 
distinct pronunciation ", next "pure and per- 
fect Latin," and " perhaps " Greek. In any 
case it is the teacher's business to study the 
child's nature and disposition, and to fiamc 


instructions and precepts theieunto, according 
to the child'a enpneity. Sports are to bo intro- 
duced for rccrerition, and moderate exercise for 
health of the body lie particularly omplm- 
sizes the visualizing value of traveling for the 
youth F, W. 

Re/erence! — 

'Watson, F Thomiia Morncc’H Apnioey for School- 
nmiterB Educational Times (London), R larch. IBDl. 
Vol XLVII, DP 160-152. 

MORRILL ACT — Sec Aaiii cultural Edu- 
cation; National Govciinaient and Educa- 
tion, Technical Education. 

MORRILL LAND GRANT — gee Aaiu- 
cuLTuiiAL Education, National Govern- 
ment AND Education, Technical Educa- 
tion 

MORRIS BROWN COLLEGE, ATLANTA. 
GA — A corducatioiml iii'^titulion foi colored 
students, founded in 1881 under the Afiican 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and opened 
m 1885 Grammar, preparatory, collegiate, 
normal, musical, theological, commercial and 
industrial departments are maintained. Dg- 
gicca ftio conferred The enrollment m 1011- 
1912 wna 851 in all departinenig. 

MORRISVILLE COLLEGE, MORRIS- 
VILLE, MO. — A coeducational institution 
chartered in 1872 under the control of tho 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Aca- 
demic, collegiate, music, and cxpirssion dep art- 
men 15 arc maijitftijicd. . Tiic entrance reqmre- 
monta arc equivalent to twelve points of high 
school woik The A.D., Pd D., hnd AM 
degrees arc granted, 

MORSE, JEDEDIAH (1701-1826) — 
Aiithoi of the III at Amorienu schoolbooks on 
geography He studied nt the Woodstock 
Academy, and was graduated at Yale College 
in 1783 He taught achool for a few years, and 
was 0110 year a tutor at Ynlc. Engaging in 
tho work of the ministry, he was pastor for 
thirty years of the First Congiegational Church 
at Charlestown, ^Inss, Ho was active in the 
formation of the Society for tho Propagation 
of the Gospel (1702), and ho was the founder 
of the Association for the Reformation of 
Morals. But his most abiding labor was in 
tho line of authorship of schoolbookH on geog- 
raphy. Hia Geography Made Ea^y, published 
in 1784, wns the first American Bchoolbook 
on the subject This was followed in 1789 
by his American Geography, or a View of the 
Present Situation of the Uniltd Staler. In 
1797 ho pubiiahcd his Elements of Geography, 
and 111 1814 his Universal Geography For 
more than thuty years these wcie almost tho 
Bole textbooks on the subject used m American 
schools j and with the introduction of the 
study m colleges (Harvard, ISIG) they also 
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found a place in American colleges. In con- 
nection with his son, Richard C , Mr Morse 
published in 1823 a comprehensive Uniumal 
(/azcftcer, Uc died at New Haven on June 
0, lfl2a Ilia SOU) Sidney fiilwai'da JIoisc 
(1794:-187l), also attftiucil some ihstmctiou 
na an author of school hooka on RcoRi’iipliy- 
Sidney was gracluatcd fioiii Yale College in 
1811, and later studied for the ininistiy He 
published several tcKtboolca on gcogiapliy, 
and iiivciitod a new ay atom of printing 
maps in colors, With hia brother Richard 
he established the New York Obseiver in 1823, 
which ho continued to edit until 1858 

W. S. M 

See Geoqtiapiiy. 


which was based on data foi the ccubub ycuTs 
1875, 1685, and 1890 shows, for each age, a 
liiglicr death rate than that given above lor 
Massachusetts as a whole, liar t well {qiuuI 
the year of ininiinal mortality in Roslon to he 
the thutftcuLh for boya (0,34 per cent) and the 
twelflli foi Rirls (0 32 per cent) Jloth dis- 
tiibutions^ howcvei, concur in showing that 
" the period^ 10-15 is the half-decade in all 
human life in winch fewest deaths occur to 
n, thouBiuul living," and UmL tliG minimal vear 
is eiirliei foi gills than for boys It will be 
noted that the maximal resistance to fatal 
disenso coincides with the maximal rate of 
growth in height and weight. Q, M. \V, 
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MORTALITY, RATE OF, AMONG 
CHILDREN. — In vital statistics, the rate 
of mortality, or death rate, is determined by 
comparison of the numbev living and the mini- 
bei dying at each age of life for a given area 
of country, Reliable slatiatica arc obtainable 
only for certain restricted regions in the United 
States, owing particularly to the laxity of rogu- 
iationa governing the rcgiatnitmn of hirtha 
The table icportcd here was picparcd by the 
Secretary of the State Board of Health of 
Massachusetts for the years 1893-1897, and 
may be conaidorcd reliable for tho icgion con- 
cBniccl and faiily typical of tho conditiona 
prevailing oyer tho gi cater portion of (rliia 
countiy 
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Inspection of this table suggests the follmving 
inforoncea ■ (1) For both sexes the first year of life 
has by far the highcat mortality (2) Male chil- 
dren under thiec have uniformly a highei death 
rate than femnic ohildreti of the same age. 
(3) During the years five to twenty-one, in- 
oliisivc, the fomalo death lato is slightly hichcr 
tlinn the male. (4) The year of munmal 
morlahly is tho twelfth foi girla and the 
thirteenth for boys, or the year jusb at the 
dawn of puberty in each soy (5) There is no 
evidence that attendance at school affects tho 
death rate cither favorably or unfavorably. 

E. M. Hartwell’s report, in 1804, on the 
moitahty of children in the city of Boston alone, 


Report at tUo Diractor of PUyaical Traiiung (C M. 
IlnrLvvdl) StAool JJoctn)ienl, No 6, Roalon, ISUl 
Eipccinlly pp IC-Sl! 

lieports oj the Cenaua O^tce Supplemenfary 
i'l7iat[/aid, Census, (Wnshi nylon, 1000) 

MOSCOW, UNIVERSITY OF.— See Rub- 
aiA, Education in. 

MOSELLANUS, PETER (1493-1524) — 
Humanist achular, so called from the position 
of ins naiivo town, Bniitig, or Prolcg, on the 
Rivci Moselle Ho became a student in the 
University of Cologne in 1609, and studied un- 
der the Immaiuat Hermann von dem Buaclie, was 
fellow pupil with Ernsmug at Dcvcntci, and 
learned CliLok fiom Jolmimoa Cicsanna He 
then studied at Ficiburg and m 1516 went to 
Leipzig, and in 1617 ho succeeded Richard 
Groko, the aucccasor of Erasiima, as Reader of 
Greek at Cambiidgc Mo.Hcllanua gave a 
notable in an^irnladiircaade nannnim hngimrum 
coQniiionc. Greek was still a " suspect " sub- 
ject, and this, with Ins advocacy of tho intro- 
duotion of Hebrew gave color, at tliat time, 
to a twofold charge of "heresy" fiom ccclc- 
aiaaLiO'3. Of frail body^ enfeebled by Bickness 
and privation, he boic Inmaclf bravely, a martyr 
to the humanities, and in a celebrated address 
given m 1528 won the audience of students 
as against hia critics In tho year of liis ap- 

K Dintment, 1617, he waa able to pnhliah hia col- 
setion of Latin Colloquies, which he caIIdcI 
Pasdologia, as to which he received a letter 
of congi atulfttion fiom the great Erasmus. 
Forty-five editions of this work appeared by 
1550, one of these in England, 1532, by IVynkyn 
do Worde. These dialogues graphicnlly dis- 
close the state of life in Leipzig umversiLy, ns 
the Manuale Sckulaiium of 1480 had described 
the Heidelberg students (Sco Student Life.) 
Lily’s Latin Grammar borrowed the plan of 
the verbal figuics fiom Mosellanus, though 
with nltei a lions Malim’a GansueLidiTics (16Q1) 
foi Eton incUido the study of UiQ Moacllau fig- 
ures by Forma VI and VII. 

Moscllanna died in 1524, at the age of thiity- 
one ycRi's, In 1528 in the Ciceronianus he 
received the high praise of Erasmus. " There is 
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nothing gieat wliich might not have been 
expected fiom him, had not a piematmo death 
snatched him from our midst in youth, sciuceiy 
entered into the aicna of gloiy, to the great 
grief of all the learned and the no small loss of 
learning " F. W 

Referencaa ; — 

DoMElTl.A. - - ' _ . 

j ■ 

Mahsquieai 
e 

MicuBL, 11 PettTMoseUanmrtudnlooia. In 

L\iicratUT-dmkmAlert Voi XVIII (Bcrlm, 1006.) 

MOTHER GOOSE — See NunaEiiY Rhymes, 
LiTEHATUHB, CUlLDnEN^S 

MOTHER PLAYS — See Fiiobhelj Kin- 
DEiiaAiiTEN, Infant Education. 

MOTHERHOOD, EDUCATION FOR — 

See PAnENTiiooD, Education for. 

MOTHERS' CLASSES AND MEET- 
INGS — See Pauents' Meetings. 

MOTIVE. — That phase of a volitional pro- 
cess which precedes in coiiaciousness the deci- 
sion or choice Thus the motive for going 
to have a tooth pulled may bo the pain which 
it causes. The motive for not having it pulled 
may be the thought of disfigurement. The 
motive has aomotiincs been treated ns essen- 
tially an intollcotnal oi cognitive process. 
Wundt recognizes, on the other hand, two 
aspects m every motive, an affective or feeling 
coinponentj which he calls tlic impelling feeling, 
and the ideational element, which he calls 
the moving reason Thus he saya, “When 
a beast of prey seizes ins victim, the moving 
rcasnn is the sight of the victim, the impelling 
feeling may be oithei the unpleasant feeling of 
luiiigci or the i a cC'lmte aroused by the sight" 
(Old hues of Piyijchuloaij, § 14, 4 ) It inny bo 
pointed out that even when theie is an impelling 
feeling included in a motive, the feeling must 
be consciously lecogm/cd ns a pait of the situa- 
tion befoie It can serve to determine the volition 
It need not, howevei, be reduced to a cognitive 
piocD&.s tliiougli tins conscious recognition 

The educator is in teres ted in the question 
of motivation of acfioii from two points of 
view First,^iii practical piocediiio the teacher 
must ask how can adequate motives be found 
to stir up activity of the right soit? Secondly, 
tlio toaciicr is con coined witli the subsequent 
effects of the omployment of motives Thus 
the hope of reward or the fcai of punislnnciit 
may be practically effective^ but may so sap 
the independence of 6hc pupil as to render him 
incapable of intelligent self- guid mice in later 
life The pioblcm of molivea is especially 
important in school life, since the .school en- 
vironment is in a high degree artificial, and 
genuine motives are difficult to piovide 
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In connection with the training of the will, 
it iH to be pointed out that the cultivation of 
clear, bio ad insight is the surest guarantee of 
correct behavior In tcims of the ninib^sis 
of motive suggested m the above pniaginph, 
this means the cultivation of clear nitcllccjliial 
insight into the needs of individual and socinl life 
as ground foi action. C. II. J, 

Sec Inteiiest. 

Referencea, — 

Stout, 0 F Jl/apinal of P&]jc}\Q]Q0]), Hook IVi Ch. X, 
(New York, ISOO ) 

WiTNor, W Oiiilvvea of F^uchology, 5 I<t (New 
York, lb97 ) 

MOTOR ABILITY. — See Motor Educa- 
tion, Motoii Instincts, etc. 

MOTOR CONTROL ^ See IIauits. 
MOTOR DEFECTS.— See Move^ient Dis- 

OnDBRS. 

MOTOR EDUCATION. — Sec Activity; 
also Motor PiiocEasna 

MOTOR INSTINCTS — See Instincts. 

MOTOR PROCESSES — The nervou.'i 
ayatom may be louglily divided into aensoiy 
and motor regions. The sensory regions arc 
those which receive sLimulatioiia from the 
OHtciTial world, and tlic motor regions arc those 
winch aend out impuUca to the muscles of the 
body The relation of seiisoiy procesges to 
cQiisciousiiGsg has always been fully recognized 
Coloi and sound and the other sensations are 
all readily iccognizcd ns sources of conscious 
experience The discussion of sensation lias 
tliciefoie always been an imporiniit chapter 
in any treatment of the relation between 
mind and body. On the oilier hand, the rela- 
tion between the motor pioccsscs in the nervous 
aj'stom anti conacious experience is much more 
complicated and obscuie Certain motor pro- 
cesses, such as those of reaching out the hand 
to grasp a desired object, are obviously le- 
latccl to tlic con.scioiia pioccsscg of choice nnd 
volition Rut it Yciy caily became apparent 
to students of liiiman bchiivior that many of 
the coil 1 1 actions of the muscles are in no wise 
to be treated as voluntary piocesses The 
coat me Lions involved iii icspiiation, in mnny 
of the iiistiTictiVG activities, and in most of 
the emotional expressions arc not matters of 
voluntaiy choice. There is, nevertheless, a 
tinccable connection between all of these 
miisculni activities and the geneial state of 
consciousness, even wliiJi'O volition is not in- 
volved This ia conspicuously tiue of the 
eniolionnl leactions These reactions have 
thcil conacious paralloln in very pionounccd 
states of feeling Not only is reeling related 
to the miiSGulai aclivUiea, but it has become 
obvious during the more completo analysis 
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of the perceptual procossoa that here fllflo the name of ** innervation tlieory According 
muacular activitiea aro of importance: thus to tins thcoiy, the outgoing motor pioccsaes, 
in describing the methods winch we follow as they leave the cerebrum, me conditiona for 
in visiinl poiccption, some place must be @ven certain phases of experience which me co- 
te the movements Derkcley, Helmholtz, ordinate in imnoitaiice with the conscious elc- 
Wundt, and others ha^<c laid great cniphabis incufca mouaccl liy iutoimng senaovy pioccsaca 
upon eye movements ns factors in the dcvcl- To the uii technical student of nieiitnl devoi- 
opment of visual space perception, Hcie opmciit the emphasis which paychologistB 
agnin conacioiiancss is not of the volitional lay upon the inotoi processes seems somewlmt 
type, but rather of the pcicentual ty];ie Any extravagant. One roads with gioat reserve the 
defect in the movements of the eye will reflect statement that a very largo part of montnl 
itself in the change in the foim of \isual life is drawn from iniiaclo scn&ationa oi' joint 
knowledge sensations. Tho technical student of mental 

So fully has tho importance of motor pro- processes, on the othci hand, finds himself con- 
ceascs come to be recognized in recent psycho- atnntly driven to the recognition of the fact 
logical discussions, that a numbci of thcoiies that sensory qunlities arc bound together in 
have been propounded to explain their place apace pcicopta through inovcment, and that 
in the general economy of mental life In a the whole end of conscioua activity is to bo 
paper in tho PByckologicQi Rmew of 1890 Bought in some form of behavior, hi any slu- 
Dewey criticizes that doctrine of the condi- dents of psychology nio prcpaicd to use the 
tions of mental life which distiuguvahed ahaiply woid^' behavior" as the moat unportaut general 
between the motor processes and tho sensory word in their nsychological vocnbulnriea The 
processea. lie holds that both of these pro- aensouy stimulua is fiignificant merely because 
cesacs arc involved as neccssaiy conditions it sets going some organized tiain of bclmvior. 
of Qvei’y state of consciousness, and that both The psychology of habit, in addition to the other 
contribute equally to the completed conscious topics above mentioned, immediately suggests 
activity This may be in ado clear by quoting itself ns an impoitant part of this general 
bno/ly one of his illustrations • " Take the with- discussion 

drawal of the hand from tho candle flame for To the tcnclier the recent discussion of 
example, IVhat we have is n certain visual- motor processes is signiricnut because it draws 
hcat-pam-miisculnr-qualc, transformed to an- attention to the fact that activity of some type 
other visunl-touch-musciilar-iiualo " That is, is essential to all educational development, 
tho reaction is just ns essential to the com- There is no such thing, ns William James points 
pletc ictogiwtiou of the object na is tho visuftl owtrn his Talks to Tcac/icrs, as " acnaation with- 
expci’icnce out behavior" (page 20) " No truth however 

The tendency to emphasize motor piotesaca ahslract is over pereeWed that wiW not probably 
ns equally significant with sensory processes nt some time influence our earthly action 
appears also in the writings of hfacDougall You must remember that when I tnlk of action 
in a series of articles m Mind for 1898. Mac- here I mean action in the widest sense. I 
Dougall points out that consciousness is mean speech, I mean writing, I mean y esses 
present only whore muscular and nervous pio- and iiocs, tciulencics ^from* things, and tend- 
ccsses are being oiganizcd into new forms of eiicica 'toward' things^ and I mean them 
behavior That is, eonsclouancsa would dia- in the future as well ns in the immediate pres- 
appefli entirely, if the nervous s^'stem wcio ent " James further summaiizes his psycho- 
not involved in working out ceitam new con- logical view of education by deruiiiig education 
ncctions, as training in bclmvior. 

A thud tlmory is that act forth hyMUnatcr- ^ All of tho iccont movcTnonta toward the 

S in Jus ''action tlicoiy"^ Munsterberg introduction of consLiuctive work into tho 
a that the motor processes iu the nevyoua school emphasize the practical impovtauce 
system condition tho vividness and value of of muscular activity for education. So en- 
nll experiences. The more open the motor thusiaatic have some defendera of activity 
channels, the greater the vividness of the been in then advocacy of this type of school 

expeiience, thus when one la ready to act work that tlicy have ciiticized tho older forms 

instantly upon the reception of a stimulus, of education ns entirely devoid of motoi pio- 
tlie cxperieiiGc will be much more vivid than cesacs. Students of education should recog- 

when he is unproparecl for action, The term nize the falsity of the criticism in view of tho 

" value" as used by Milnstcibeig (liITcrs very fact tlint speech is n form of motor process ns 
hUie from the general term " emotional lone " well as is inaniinl work Fui’Llicrmoio, some of 
If the stimulus is discharged into certain acts the recent lulvocaLcs of conati uctive woik have 
□C muscles, il\e emotional tone la pi endurable; alntcd that unless children are given something 
jf diaclmiged in othci directions, it takes on a to do in tho schools thcii motor oiganism is 
dilTercnt character. likely to atrophy We arc told that the motor 

An older doctrine with regard to the motor nrenS of the cerebrum will suffer if not properly 
processes was that defended m his earliei cxeici&cd by school practice, lleie again at- 
wn tings by Wundt, and known under the tention should be turned to tho fact tJiat 
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HomD kind of motor process will always follow 
upon, the stimulation of tho nervous sysLciu. 
Tlicio will be inner orgaiiio movementa if no 
otlior The major need of tho school is nob 
activity on the ground that it was entirely 
absent in the earlier forma of cducationj but 
lather the selection of those forma of motor 
activity winch are most likely to develop tho 
individual If manual tiaiiiing ia «■ more 
aatisfaetoiy form of activity in order to pro- 
duce certain types oE perceptual recognition, 
it ahould bo intioduccd, not because it la a 
form of mofcoi process ineiely, but because 
it la a better form of motoi process than veibal 
reaction for tho purpose in hand. There may 
be certain cases m winch verbal reaction is 
vciy much moie economical and advantageous. 
In this case the veibal reaction will draw the 
attention of tho learner to certain distinctions 
that could not be cleaily marked in any con- 
structive activity. 

All forms of behavior, therefore, ahould bo 
consideied in any complete psychological 
discusaicn of education. Indeed, it is probable 
that the motor processes will receive inercas- 
iiig attention m future paychologiGal nimlyaia 
of clnldi'cn'a consciousness and development. 
That expression as well as impression is impor- 
tant to the teachci la demonstrated beyond 
the poS 3 ibdity of any doubt, and the study 
in detail of the dilTcrcnb foims of exprcsaion 
remains as one of the major lines for future 
educational investigation, C, H. J. 
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MOUNT ALLISON COLLEGE UNIVER- 
SITY, SACKVILLE, N.B. — Esfcabliahcd in 
1858 as Mount Allison Wesleyan College, the 
])icsciit title being adopted in 1886 The 
iiisLitution is owned by tho General Conference 
of tho Methodiat Cnurch of Canada. Tho 
following courses nro given arta lending to 
A.B ; divinity leading to B D., cnginccnnE 
leading to entiance on the third year of Applied 
Science at MeGiU Umveiaity, and honor 
couraea in classics, mathematics, science, phi- 
losophy, and English language and litcratuic 
The institution is coeducational, and is affili- 
ated with McGill University. Tho faculty 
consists of eighteen, members, and the eUidcnt 
body 260 in 1912 


the DoucdicLiiiG Fathers. Preparatory, com- 
meicial, aeadcuuG, and collegiate dcpartmeiita 
arc inaiiitained Degrees are confoticd m 
arts, letters, science, and music The cn- 
lollment m 1911^1912 was 175. 

MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE, SOUTH 
HADLEY, MASS, — An iiiatitution for the 
highci education of women chartered in 1830 
and opened iii 1837 na Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary through the oHovta of Mary Lyon (g.w ), 
who was president from 1837 to 1849 In 
1888 the iiifltitution was chartered as Mount 
Holyoke Seminary and College, and in 1803 
obtained the present title. The entrance 
reqiurcmenta arc fifteen units; students are 
admitted by ccrtilicatc or examination. The 
A D degree ia coil fen ed on completion of a 
courso of two years of picsciibcd and two of 
elective work. The enroll men b in IDl 1-1912 
was 771 The staff consists of 115 membora. 

See Lyon, Mauy; Women, IIigiier Edu- 
cation op 
Relaroncea — 

GiLCiinisT, II . B. Life of Mary Lyon (Doslon, 
1010 ) 

Stow, Satiah D Mount Ilolyoko aemiimry and Col- 
Icflo U S. Bur Ed Circ of InfoTmation, No, 
0, IfiQl, CU. XX (WlialuDEton, IBOl.) 

MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE, 
MOUNT WASHINGTON, MD.-^ A Catho- 
lic educational institution founded in 1867 and 
chartered a^ a college in 1800. A high school 
and schools of art and music aio maintamcd 
in addition to the college department Ile- 
quiiementa for admission are the completion of 
a classical high school course. The A L. de- 
greo ia conferred by the institution, 

MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH'S COLLEGE, 
BALTIMORE, MD — An institution iii- 
corpornted in 1876 iind conducted by the 
Xayicnau Drotheia Gomineicial, claasienl, 
scientifio, and normal comsca are given. 
Students arc admitted to the college depftrl> 
mciit on completion of a high achool course, 
Tho college confcis the AD., D.S., and A M 
on complclion of the appropriate couisca 
The enrollment m 1010-1911 was 100. 

MOUNT ST JOSEPH COLLEGE, 
DUBUQUE, IA — An institution for tlic 
higher education of women, founded nnd mnin- 
tnlniid by the Sialcra of Charity of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary College, acatlcmic, coinmercinl, 
preparatory, music and art depaitmentg arc 
maintained. The entrance requiremciUs are 
twelve units. Tlic A D and B.S degrees aio 
conferred. The onrollnicnt m 1908-1909 was 
221. 


MOUNT ANGEL COLLEGE AND MOUNT ST MARY'S COLLEGE, EM- 
SEMINARY, MOUNT ANGEL, ORE — An MITSBUHG, MD , — A Catholic college with 
institution founded in 1887 and conducted by n aecondni’y school dcpaitment founded in 
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1808 and conducted by secular clerpjy A four 
years' coiiiec leads to tbe A.B degicc, and 
bl\Q A M 13 also conforicd. An eceleslaaticd 
aeniiuary is also attached to the college, The 
enioUment in 1910-1011 was 3BT. Tl\o teach- 
ing staff coiifliflta of eighteen membois 


MOUNT UNION COLLEGEj ALLIANCE. 
OHIO — coeclucational institution catabliahcd 
in 1310 as Mount Union Semmary, nnd cluvi- 
tcied as a college in 1857. An academy, col- 
lege, and conservatory of music aic maintained. 
Tile entrance rcquircmoiits arc fifteen units, 
Classical and Bciciitific courses arc offeied 
loivdiuB to the Ali. and B S. elogrcca There 
was in 1911-1912 an cnrollinent of 183 stu- 
donta in the coUege proper. 


MOUNT VERNON COLLEGE MOUNT 
VERN ON, OHIO . — A eoeducatiotial ina Litution 
maintflined since 1905 by the Seventh Day 
Adventists with Loiicgc, normal, industrial, 
commercial, acadeimo, music, and nursing 
depaiLmcnts Poui years of high school work 
aio required for eiitianco; courana are given 
leading to the A,B. and D S degrees The 
cnroUnient m 1911-1912 was 162. The teach- 
ing staff consists of nine teen members 


brought about the passage of laws impofling 
heavier fines upon towns for failure to maintain 
schools (lu 1701 and 1718) and winch secured, 
also, n rigid cuforcGincnL of such laws, The im- 
incdlnlc reason fov its eatabhshmout wns the 
nbolUion of the tuition tax and the rniaing of the 
entire supporb of the school by tho town rate. 
Many of the iiihabitanta tlirouglioiit the town 
kept their children at home rather than pay the 
town taxj experience proved the impossibility 
of raising the mastci's salary by the coinbincd 
town rate and tuition Lax On the other hand 
it cost; little or no more to ninintniii a school 
by town rate than to pay a fiuo by town rate, 
At thia Juncture the people ii\ the outer Bct- 
tions would not vote the town rate for a school 
unless they enjoyed its benefits cciiially with 
the iiihabitanta of the village. Tluia the vil- 
lage was compelled to yield and the moving 
of the town gchool Into the vaiious outer sce- 
liona resulted. 

The next step in the evolution of the school 
district was the divided school H U. 

HB/erencea — 

M\iitiNi G. H Emlulion oj Maasachuaetis Public 
School Sj/atevi (New York, ) 

Utheoiixvf, H. The Onoin o/ Ihe Jlfwinn School m 
MassachuaeKa Contain^ BibliogrAphy (New 
York, lOQB.) 


MOVEMENT DISORDERS — These are 
vQiy varied and limit tho ability of tho individ- 
ual to pYopeily react through Btinuili They 
may be grouped as* (ft) slo wings (see RetARDa- 
tion); (1>) lessened power (eg paresis (qv), 
painlysis (ff.w), monoplegia, hemiplegia, parn- 
plcma, diplegia, Tigidities, and contractuica), 
and (c) increased moLiUty (e.g. tremor (qu), 
spasm ( qv ,), tie ((| y.), and convulsion ( qv ))] 
ace also Aphasia j ataxia; CnonEV) Epilepsy; 
Inpoxi CATION, Katatokia; Pahoxyhm; 
Bpeecii Defects, STAMWEniNfl; Stupor; 
VERTiao* S I. F. 

MOVING PICTURES AS MEANS OE 
INSTRUCTION. — See Visual Aids to 
Teaghinq 

MOVING SCHOOL — The moving school 
was the first aud the most distmctWe step 
111 the evolution of the distiict school (ft.v). 
The original town school of New England 
had been located in the villngo dining the 
entile year nnd was taught (except in the 
largest towns) by ci single teacher. The mov- 
ing school was thia school of one teacher 
located in varioua parts of tho town during 
snccGsaivc periods of the school year. IL was 
most prevalent during tho first half of the 
ciglitconth century The moic remote con- 
ditions leading to its creation were U) social 
disintegiatiou, (2) dispeision of popuktiou, 
(8) (leecntralizalion of local institutions due 
io growth of dciiioGracy, (4) example fiiruishcd 
by the acatteied private master and dame 
schools, (5) I'cncwcd interest 111 education, which 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, ALLEN- 
TOWN, PA — Formcily Allentown Academy, 
incorporated under the piosent title in 1867 
and now undci the control of the Evaugchcal 
Lutheran Miiiiatoriinii Academic and col- 
legiate depavbmcuts aie iiiaintaiucd The cu- 
ti'anco roquircinGiila aio fourteen inuts, The 
A.B., 13 S , and Pli B aio conferred on com- 
pleting the appropriate courses. The total 
enrollment in 1010-1011 was 278 The teach- 
ing Btaff conmata of thirteen memborfl, 

MULCASTER, RICHARD (e 1532-1011). 
— Enghah echoolmaatcr aud educationul 
wi’itci, born nt Diakcnliill CnsUc of a border 
family, lie was educated at Eton under 
Nicliolas Udall (q.v ) nnd in 1548 was at Cam- 
biidgo aa a King’s scholar In 1655, liowever, 
he is found at Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
graduated in 1556. He wna appoinLcd the 
fiist headmaster of hicrohaiit Tayiois' School 
(17. u ) and taught there successfully for twenty- 
five years In addition to Latin, Gicok, and 
Hebicw he devoted aitentiou to vocal and 
instrumental music and diama. In 1573- 
1574 and 1575-1576 he preaentnd plays bcfoTc 
Elizabeth, who later appointed him rector 
of Stanfoid Rivcis in Essex. Owing to a dis- 
pute with the gnvcinoia of the school, he rc- 
sigiiecl in 1680, but again appealed at the school 
in 1598 na an examiner, (See Examinationb.) 
For several years he seems to have attended 
to his clerical clutica, hut in 1506 he was ap- 
poiiitecl headmaster of St Paul's School, 
whcic he icmnincd until IGOS He died in 
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stiaitcncd cirDumsUiices m 1611. Whiitevcr 
Mulcnater'a claim to reputation ns a teacher 
have been, lie will always have a place 
in the hifltoiy of Eiigliah cducabioii aa the author 
of two works full of ulcus and siiBgestioiis which 
wore some three centuries in advance of hia 
time. Unfortunately his stylo of wiiting was 
not one to command attention and although 
his woi'hs possess a nchoi educational content 
than those of lua conteinwoiarics, Ascham and 
Elyob, they remained ncglccLcd until they wcio 
icstoicd by the icvivnl of educational inbciesb 
In the last century In 1581 appealed Pou- 
iiojis wherein those Primitive Circumstances 
he examined, luhick are nccessarie Jor the Train- 
ing up of Children, either for skill in their Books 
or Uealth in their Bodie, Tho work la dedi- 
cated to Queen Elizabeth The Positions aie 
the fundamental piinciplca for an efficient sys- 
tem of education. The aiithoi givca his reasons 
for wilting bhc treatise in English’ those who 
know Latin will find just ns much case in uiuler- 
fltaiuliiig English, and generally that I align ago 
is better vuuicrstood winch is used from child- 
liood, “ as our first impicssion is ahvaie in 
English beforo we do deliver it in Latin 
And m persuading a known good by an un- 
known waic are we not to call unto iia all tlic 
liclpea that wo can, to be thoroughly under- 
stood?'' Mulcaster begins with the earliest 
education of tho child, whose individuality 
must bo respected by teacher and paienta 
All classes of society aie to attend the elemen- 
tary school wheie leading, writing, drawing, 
and music aio taught; the vernacular is always 
to precede a foreign language, Mulcaster 
IS probably the earliest advocate of draiving 
"by pciine oi pencil, . . . verio requisite to 
make a man able to judge what that is which 
he byeth of aiLificers and craftsmen, for sub- 
stance, forme and fashion, durable and hand- 
some or no; and such other ncccssarie sci vices, 
besides the deli tefull and pleasant " In the 
teacliiiig of music (singing) ho cmpliapizes the 
value of proper breathing. A great part of 
the work ia devoted to the value and character 
of physical training, for Mulcaster insiats on 
the mens Sana in corpore sniio. This part of 
tho treatise la based veiy piobably on the De 
Arte gymnashcaol Giiolamo Mcicuriale (1530- 
IGOG) Mulcaster not only gives a huge num- 
ber of exciciscs and games to tiain all parts 
of the bofly, but he suggests the propci seasons 
of the year and the time of day for tho vanous 
exercises, In dealing with school buildings he 
emphasizes the impoitancc of air, light, and 
playgrounds The element ary school bhould bo 
coinpulsoiy foi all, ncli mul poor, boys and 
girls Nut all can be acholara or learned in the 
classics, bub all should have the clcmonts, and 
in higher education greater dilTcrcntiation of 
Gouisca is desirable On the education of 
girls and women he takca up a very piogiessive 
position, he argiica as follows’ " Our count icy 
cloth allow it, our cluctic doth enfoicc it, then* 


aptnesse calls for it, their cxcellcncic com- 
inandcs it’ and daie private conceit once seem 
to withstand, where so great mid so rare cii- 
cums lances do so earnestly cominciKlc,'' But 
handwork for girls is not to be neglected On 
the question of private tutorial con call on as 
opposed to public he ranges himself strongly 
on the side of the hitler nnd overthrows nil 
the traditional arguments in favor of private 
tuition So, too, he ia nt one with Aacham 
111 opposing the prevailing system of foreign 
tiavel But it is on the question of teachers 
that Mulcaster becomes almost prophetic 
Setting ^ up high standards for the teacher 
(professional spirit,^ all-round knowledge, nnd 
discretion), ho insists as stiongly on their 
proper training He rGeommonda the establish- 
ment of training colleges at the* universities 
parallel to other professional schools foi divinog, 
physiciniia, and lawyeia, — an ideal only just 
beginning to bo realized 

In 1682 appeal c(l The First Port of the Etc- 
mentane which deals with the correct use of 
wniten nnd spoken English This is one of 
the earliest as well ns one of tho strongcat pleas 
for the ciiUivntion of tho vcrnaoiilni’. Mulcns- 
ter IS opposed to the bondage to Latin, "I 
love Home,” he says, "but Loudon better, 
I favoi Italy, but England more, I know the 
Latin, but worship the English " He dia- 
cuaaea tho oiigiii of language, orthography, 
and langimgc icforms, nnd givca rules for 
orthography and composition. A *?cco?iri Part 
was apparently contemplated, but never up- 
jioarccl. Mul easier also wrote verses in Latin 
and English, iiidilTeiDiilly in both, nnd was the 
author of a Cato Chnstianus, Much was done 
by Quick (q.v) in drawing attention to the 
original and auggeativo works of the practical 
schoolmaster who ruled over the two gieatcsb 
London schools of hia day. 

Roforencea — 

BAnNAiiD. H, Efiahsk Pedagogf/ Bccond Senes, pp. 
177-184 (Iliirtford, 1876 ) 

Dbnndoiif, C, Die KngUschc P&dnQOoii im JO Jahr- 
huiuterl, Elyol, iind il/uknsicr, (Vi- 

ennui tOOG ) 

ICLMin, Til Lihcn uiuf ircrAc Richard Mukaalcra 
(Dresden, 1803) 

OLitiiANTi J The educational Tl'^rtan^a of Richard 
Mukasicr, ((llosgow. 1003 ) 

Quick, 11. II /^osiUona hy Rwhard Mitlcosier, (Lun- 
daii, 1699) 

Educational Rc/onners (Now York, 1007 ) 

Watson, FoaxEn Richnrd Mulcaatcr niul hia Elc- 
monlanc Educ Tunes, Jan 1803, Vol XLIV, 
pp 13-17 Also m Rep. Com. Ed., 1D04, pp. 
047-650. 

Wii^ON, H 13. thstory of Merchant Taylors' School. 
(London, 1812) 

MULLANY, PATRICK JOHN (BROTHER 
AZARIAS) (1847-1803) — Educatoi of the order 
of Christian Biolhers lie was educated in 
the colleges of Ins oidcr in America and sulj- 
sequeiitly studied in England and Franco. 
He was president of Hock Hdl College (1870- 
1886) and piofcssor in De La Salle Inslitiito 
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in Now York (188D-1893). He Wfia one oE 
the fomidera of the Catholic SumniGr School 
at Plattsburgh, NY., and wrote numeroua 
papers on ecuication and philoaophy, na well 
na hooka on the philosophy of history, literature, 
and the i elation of Axis to tic to the Christian 
oliurch, W 0 M 

MULTIPLICATION — In ita piimitivo 
form, the operation of taking one Jiumber na 
many tiinca aa thoro are units m nnotlior, or 
of folcling a number on itaelf many times, from 
mulius (many) and phcarc (to fold). The word 
IS related to the BngUsh nmai/o/rf, and ib ap- 
pears in varioua languages with a aimilor kind 
of tranaktion. Thus Lt ia found lu the early 
printed books of Gormnny in the form of 
inaamp/oKen, and rei iacl/aclieu, aa well aa 
Mekrnng, 

The idea of ” leading a number into tluB 
manifoldedncss la acen in such Latin expressions 
as this from Jordanua (1406 edition of hia 
arithmetic) . "Si flhquia numcrus . duen- 
tur" Clichtovciis (1B03 edition) aaya: “ MuL 
tiplicare, cat ox duefcu vnius numeri in alteruin 
producorc,” and flimiUr expioasions are found 
in moat Latin works This ia the origin of out 
common oxpresaion in algebia, " a into h." 

The definition of multiplication lina always 
given trouble on account of the continual 
broadening of the idea As soon as a frac- 
tional multiphor appears the primitive defini- 
tion ceases to be valid. For example, we do 
not look out of a window half of a time, niid 
honcG the expression " 2^ times 4^’ is mean- 
ingless unless wo extend the signiRcanco of 
luulbipUeatiou and of the word " tlmca " TTiia 
has been done, and no one objects to saying 
" Umes 4'' at pieaent. nithougb many 
would still object to saying times 4/* which 
would bo qmto na justifiable if it were not that 
we have as short expression, and one that la 
more exact, in “ ^ of 4 " There ia no definition 
of multiplication that coveifl the cnaes needed 
in elementary nnd secondary olnsaca, and that 
la at the same time simple enough for cliildrcn. 
It is doubtful if theio is any advantage in learn- 
ing a definition like the familiar one that " mul- 
tiplication IS tho process of taking one number 
as many times as there are units in another,” 
The important thing la that the tcim should be 
correctly used^but that a defi nition covering the 
case of - i V3 X ^ V^) should be learned 
by bcmimcrg is not at all netesanry One 
of the beat of the elementary definitions la the 
one- that sfcabea that multiplication is the pro- 
cess of finding a number that is derived from 
tho rauUipiicand in tho same way that the 
multiplier is dciived fiom unity; but this ja 
open to the objcDiiona of dilficiiUy as well 
as uncertainty It is, however, one of the 
oldest of oui dDruiiliona. appearing in the 
works of Maximus Planudea in the fourteenth 
century and in many of the first printed text- 
books. 


Of tho terma omployed, " multiplicand ** 
coinea from /ntwierus muUiphcanditSt "Anglico 
ye nombiir tho qiiycli to bo multiplied (na 
our earliest English manuscript on the siibiect 
translates it). It appeara in this full foim in 
moat Latin aritliinclica, but finally amnenfa 
Avaa dropped, as in the writings of Licht (1500), 
lIuBwirb (1501), and Cirvcllo (1505), leaving 
only jiiuUiplicandus. The woicl "multiplier^ 
liaa had a varied career, appearing aa iault> 
plicanSf imliiplicator^ moltiplicante^ and mvU 
iiphaniy besidea having various other forma. 
The word " product ” ia relatively modem 
SIS limibcd to multipUcntion, It has ns often 
been applied to the icault of addition, meaning 
simply the outcome of any op ci alien In- 
stead of piodiict, factua has been used by good 
wiitcis, and there ia some reason for tlua usage 
in view of the woid "factor." This brief 
historical sicctch is inbioduced to suggest a 
doubt na to the necessity for tho diificult 
technical terms now t might to children, T]io 
early wntcis spojee of tho number to be multi- 
plied, which in Latin ia 7 nmi crus imiHiph- 
candus^ and there ig no roaBOii why we should 
not say " number to be multiplied " to-day, 
at least to primary chilclien, Neither ia there 
any reason why wc alioulcl not use " answer " 
or " reault " for all of the operations. In 
time it ia probable that some aueli simple 
teima will be evolved 

Aa to tlio operation itself, the liiaLoiy is very 
long, Bhaakara (q.v.) gWea five pinna, and 



Bncioli (q.tt) gives eight One of thcae was 
known as the "ginLing" or " qiindillateral " 
plan, and la licic shown from an Iliihan 
mnnusciipt of about 1120, It waa nlso 
known na the " goloaia " plan, because the 
Venetians called the gratings in fiont of 
their windows by this name, — whonco 
the modern French jalousie for a kind of ft 
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blind OiiL of all Lho plans that have been 
BUgijcstcd, only one rcmalna in common use. 
Tina wa 8 mvciitcd by the Floicntinc biiaincss 
compulcrs, and ivenb by the name of the ben- 
cncolo method, because iL repreaontGd the nuin- 
bcia arranged in little sqiiaica sucli na were 
found on a kind of cake (bcricocofo) and used 
111 Tuscany. The Venetians more commonly 
called it by the name senL/nen {scachoio, and 
otJior variftTita) because the htfcle squares 
reaemblecl those on a chesaboard. It was 
long iiftci the tJinc of the first punted books 
tliat the oldei methods wcio completely aban- 
doned for this one. The object of this his- 
toiical sketch is to suggest tliat it is quite 
piob/ible that we have nob yet settled upon 
the best method The introduction of decimal 
factions (sGG Fuactions) hna made it often 
necessary to multiply to only a limited nuinbci' 
of decjinal places, and the ordiimiy molhod 
cainca the woik farther than necessary It 
Seems possible that we may soon be teaching in 
the achoola some conti acted pioccss that will 
cany the result only ns far as needed. 

The muUiplication table lins had thiee gen- 
eral forms. Of fclicac the column arrangement 
is the oldest^ being found in the clay tablets 
of ancient Ijflbyloii, of the thud mincnuiiini 
n c ^ The column table was often vciw ex- 
tciisivCj mnning up to factors in the liunclreds 
The products were not memorized, but the 
tables were uscil foi reference, niid wlicii a, 
product wna found m this way, the multipli- 
cation was said to have Leen performed ''per- 
colonna " (by the column) The following 
are parts of such a table taken from a Florentine 
manuscript of about 1450 . 


sauce times the Pythagoieau table (illen^rt 
Pythagorica, Tauola Pitagoricaj Table de Pylha- 
gorc). It first appeal. s in punt in an edition 
of Bocthiiia^ although Boethius piobably uDver 
knew .such a table, this being an iiilci’polatiQn 
of some latei copyist The following illusiin- 
tion shows the table as it appealed m the first 
edition. 
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A second form wna used by the more scien- 
tific writers. It was the sfUiarc airay, and was 
commonly called in Medjeval and Ilenais- 


^ The third standard form of the multiplica- 
tion tabic is the tiiangulnr array, formed by 
cutting the squaic along the crossed diagonal 
in the preceding illustration. This waa used by 
many early writers of mercantile nrithmetica. 

The question of learning tho 
multiplication table as such 
has ogiLafed some teachers 
in every generation It is 
one of the most patent facia 
in education that children 
and adults are defioienb in 
the combinations of numbers 
in addition and multiplica- 
tion, and 111 at, with all the 
time nt tlio disposal of the 
schools these number facts 
should be more thuroughly 
known than at present. The 
tendency of a gctieintion ngo 
to let tlie child acquire these 
number facts as the need 
appeared, memorizing them 
as acquired, has happily been 
checked. ITnlesa the table is 
learned thoroughly, a,s such, 
not nil of the combi nations 
will receive the reciuisite at- 
tention It should be the 
subject of constant oial di’ill, 
and if possible it should be placed where it 
cim nlso be seen. Besides the tabular drill 
there must be an equal amount of dnlJ upon 
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the isDiatcd DDmhinatmns, i X 7, 9 X 6, and so ajipcaranCQ of the awellmg for aoiun three 
on This learning of the table cloea not exclude weeks, or about two wcoka after the fever sub- 
the intvDclwRUon of motive, nor docfl it in any aidea, lUoUftU some authoiitiea believe that 
way iiitorlerc with inodern ideas na to how infection la apicad in school diirinc the period 
luiinbei Iftctg ebouhl fuat bo piciicutcd of uiQuhiaiou, Gliilrlrcu auOfeviuR iiom inumpa 

The explanation of the pioccaa olTera few should bo excluded fioin school for at least 
diiTicultiea. In general, it is v/cll to give tliQ four weeks altci the swelling appears. Opm> 
full foim of any opoiation first, followed at ion dilTcia aa to whether other cliildien living 
Qi\ec, ami beCoio the pupil uei^uires! hia ludnU in the same house should also be excluded, 
of woik, by the form to be used in piaclicc In any event, it is larcly neceaaary to close 
The oxplaiiationa of the ordinary LoKthooUa the Hchool aa a prccautiouary inoaauic. 
arc gcneinlly quite aulTicicnt for the purposo G. At W. 

lU view D.E. Si Roferenco — 

Sec CfiECKS ON Computations. Duck, a II. Ue/erence flandhook of \he Medical 

Sciences, Vol. VIi lip» O-lQi (Now York, 1003, i 

MUMPS, — Mumps, moio tcclmically paro- 
titis, or paretiditia, la an acute, highly infec- MUNICH. — See Germany, Education in; 
tious, febrile disease, clmracterizod by awellmg Industiual Education, 
of the parotid gliincl Ifc breaks out in brief, 

but intense, cpidcmica, usually dming cold and MUNICH, ROYAL BAVARIAN LUDWIG- 
wet aeasoua. Though few not reiidoied im- MAXIMILIAN UNIVERSITY OF, GER- 
miinc bj^ previous attacks escape infcetioii, MANY — The liistoiy of the present imi- 
these epidemics bring little or no moitality. veraity at Munich dates back to Llie foundation 
It ia rare in infancy and after middle ago and of a univeiaity at Ingolstadt by Pnpnl Bull 
CQinmancr in malca tlmu in females, obtained by Duke Louis the Rich in 1460 

The cause of mumps is obscure, though The opening, however, was delayed and took 
probably n microbe present in tlio saliva and place in 1472, with faculties of theology, law, 
disseminated by the breath, Tho period of medicine, and arts The iinivoisity wna 
incubation la long, from two to ilii'ce weeks, modeled on tho University of Vienna Ingol- 
often ninelcDii d&ys, and tho disease runs its sladt plac'd! a prominent part in the llcnais- 
coursc in about a fortnight more, sance period and numbered among ita tcachora 

As a nilo, pi emonitory symptoms aic absent Ccltcs, Rcuchlin. and Avcntinus, Billing the 
or very mild. The onset is sudden, with pain Rcfornintion it bccanio tho rallying point of 
and stiffness at the back of tho lower jnw, Catholicism, Dr, Eck, Liithei'a opponent, 
followed in a few days by the characteiistie being then n member. Fioni tho bixteonth 
swelling of the logion just undci tho lobo of (1660) to the eighteenth century the university 
tliQ ear, and extending forward and downwaid was imdci Jesuit contiol in all ita faculties 
to a degree depending on the “leverity of tlio lu 1772 the Jesuits wcic removed fiom the 
case A moderate fever lasts foi four oi five university, and the theological faculty was 
days The swelling reaches its height in from placed under the Benedictines. Under dircc- 
two to five days, is stationary for two day.'^, toiahip of J A Ickstatt in the middle of the 
then rapidly subsides The inflamed icgion eighteenth ceiUuiy much progiess wna made 
ia painful and very tender. In some cnaea tho In 1709 a ICammil-Institiit was csLablishecl. 
akin may ledden and even peel Speech ia which developed into n faculty of political 
difiicult and muffled. Swallowing or masti- science and economics, and for a lime included 
cation is painful and tho diet must be cxohi- also technology, agricultuic, and forestry In 
sively fluid. The head ia bent forward or 1800 the univeraily was moved to Laudshut, 
toward the swollen side. There may bo and received tho present title in 1802, The 
headache, earache, vomiting, niicl other symp- transference to Munich tooJt place in 1820, 
toms of general ill health. In mild cnaea theio miieh to the advantage of tlic university, which 
may be but little pain or swelling, but these was now piactically amalgamated with the 
cases arc aa infectious as the aeveie ones Academy of Science. The royal family were 

Tho most common complications nro swell- strong siippoitora of the institution. New 
ing aiidpamin the testes, inaminro, and ovaiiea. buildings were piovidod in 1840, and a hostel 
wiiicli may follow^ subaiclencc of the parotid (Maximiliaiieum) was established by Maxi- 
inflammation, particularly in adolescents nntl milian H In 1803 a Technische IJochschde 
adults In raiQ eases the inflammation is was established m Munich, and ngnoulturc 
tranaforred to bke brain and death may result and to some extent forestry were piovided for 
from ineningitia, In any event, the patient, in aeparnte institutions. Courses have been 
even in iniia eases, should remain m bod until incrcasccl, the collections have been augmented, 
fionvalesGcncc ensues The disease is self- and institutes and semlnais have been added 
hmitcd and the trcabincnb consists primanly Tho following fncuUiefl aic maintnincd: tlie- 
in insuring free action of the bowels and pio- ology (Catholic), lawj political science; medi- 
leotion of the Bweliing from cold. cine; and philosophy (section for philosophy, 

The period of infection extends from the philology, and history, and section for mathc- 
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matica and amcnoc). The cni'oUiiieiit in blic 
wintci aGmoaterof 1010-1011 was 6905 matricu- 
lated students and 091 auditors, and m the 
milter of 10il-ldl2f 7579, 

Ro/erencBB. — 

HAUfliioPBR, M. Dio LiidwiK-Mnximiliiiiifl-Univcrsi- 
lILl zd LnndBnut Und Mtinchcn in 

Vorangeiilicil und Gogoiiwnrt Akad&nmcho 
Monatshefte, (Munioh, lliDO) 

Lexi^, W, Das Unlerrichiaweaen wn deii/scAeJt i^cich, 
Vol 1, PT) 462-108 (Dprlm. 1D04) 

Miinchener Ak^cmiachcs Ta-acAciituc^ fiir Jurij^Gii, 
10O3-1DO1 (Munich) 

PnAN'TL. C C/eschichle tier Ludiaifl-jV/axinit/ifina- Um- 
versildt TU Inffohladt, LanJshit, Milnchen (Mu- 
nicli, 1872 ) 

HahudalUj H, l/n-iverAihea of Europe in tha Aliddh 
Agca (Oxiord, 1^90 ) 

MUNICIPAL COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
SITIES — • England . — As education bceninG 
a function of the state, the tendency was to put 
the icsponsihility for elementary education 
upon the local communitica. Giadunlly tlmt 
rcsponsibihtj'’ lins been extended to tho post- 
elemDiitaiy grades And of Into there hnq been 
manifest a disposition on the part of gieat 
cities to proyidc the means of hi ghci education 
rather than to wait for private initiative and 
the spoiadic pliilaiitlnopy of personal gcncios- 
ity. The municipal colleges of England and 
Llic United States aie expressive of this high 
purpose It must not bo understood, however, 
in speaking of municipal colleges in England, 
that they aio established or maiiUained by 
the municipal authorities In all cases these 
uiiivcrsibiGs and univcisity collcgca have been 
established by iirivato bciicfaotions and aie 
still maintained largely hy private endowment. 
It is only since the beginning of the present 
cenbury that the municipalities have been con- 
tributing gradually inoic and more to the 
maintenance of the institutions m their midst 
Further, they take an active part by mainlom- 
iiig scholarships and prizes lu the universities, 
and also have representatives on theii govern- 
ing bodies The institutions aic also civic in 
the sense that their success 13 more end moie 
Coining to be n matter of local piidc, and many 
of tho belief actions are inspired by civic spirit 
as much as by the desire to promote education. 
The local universities, chaitcrcd within the 
last few years, are Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, 
Liverpool, London (reorganized), Alanchestei, 
and ShclReld {qq.u ) There aie also n iiumbci 
of university colleges, which, however, do not 
grant dcgicca: Nottingham, Reading, South- 
ampton (qq y,). To these must be added tho 
constituent bodies which make up the Univer- 
sity of Wales and the new University of 

Belfast (j y.), and the colleges of the National 
University of li eland (g.y.), all of which have 
strong local affiliations These civic institu- 
tions had their origin in an endeavor ** to raise 
the intellectual level of tho town *' in which 
they were placed Bub situated, ns they are. 
in the center of England's commercial and 


industrial life, and confronted hy nii intense 
dcauc of their students foi gi cater officiciiey 
in these activities, they immediately widened 
their scope of work and bccauio strongly 
techiiological The government commission, 
in its report of 1907, complains that it " cannot 
distinguish between tho univci'Bity and the 
technical work ” 

Orgaimation ■ — The umveisitics and col- 
leges arc organized into faculties; e,g, at the 
Univeisity of Mnnchcstoi tlieie aio Llio follow- 
ing facultiea nvta, science, law, inwsic, com- 
merce, theology, technology, and medicine, 
and a department of education In each 
faculty ordinary and hoiiora degrees (g u ) are 
given at the end of a couiao of tliico years 
(except in medicine) While there 13 a syfaLcm 
of election foi the ordinary degree course, the 
subjects arc taken in closely allied groups. 
Each of the univcisitica has the powci to 
inspect and examine schoola on request The 
noi'Llicin uiiivcisUioa, Maiichoator, Loeda, 
Lirci'ijool, and Shoflielcl, have cojiibfiicd to 
form a Joint Matiioula lion Boaid, which holds 
a combined entrance examination for the um- 
vorsitiea and also inspects and oxnminos schools, 
granting school certificates on the rrsiiUs The 
universities are also icpieaenfecil, ns a lule, 
on the governing bodies of local secondary 
Gcliools and local education commit Lccs 

Relation lo the Commumiy — These insti- 
tutions justify their name, civic umveisities, 
because each makes a special eilort to meet 
the economic pioblcms of its city In tShef- 
field. for example, the cutlery center of England, 
tho local university has an cxcdlGiib ** School 
of Metallurgy." " No laboiatory is better 
equipped than this. Tho manufacture of 
crucible, Siciiicns, and Bessemer btocl is carried 
on, on a commercial scale " Leeds is England's 
textile center, The civic university of that 
city haa a school of "Textile Industnea " 
and anothci of "Dyeing and Color Chem- 
istry " In Birmingham mining is promi- 
nent, and in Manchester "imicli icseaich 
woik has been done m chemistry and physics 
and theii application to the Cotton City's 
induB tries " Industrial England la looltiiig to 
these civic universities as n gen la in piomot- 
ing her economic efficiency or supremacy 

No applicant is admitted to these schools 
unless he can meet tho standards of gene ml 
culture Tlicso requisites allow a certain 
amount of election accuiding to a stu deni's 
nevious training Thus at ManchesLci Eng- 
ish language or litcratuic, English hisLury. and 
inathcinatica are compulsory . while a choice 
of Ihiee other subjects (including a foreign 
language) out of nine is allowed. Bub there 
are no prerequisites according lo the future 
woik of the students, with the possible ex- 
ception of medicine. An applicant for a cer- 
tificate in any blanch is not required to meet 
the same liigh level of preparation as tho 
young man who seeks a degree 
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Fimmial Support — The sources of income 
of these iiniveiaitiea cun be gioupcd under the 
following hcntls — ^ 

(1) Endowment fund, (2) Piivntc dona- 
tions to the EcncTftl fund (3) Private 
doiiationa for specific endeavora Money is 
frctlucnUy given for a Ubiavy a special aoliool* 
a new department; special research, new 
eouraea to train for ofRcicncy in some industiy. 
Tlio Cloth workers' Company of London gavo 
the University of Leeds £1000 a year, revocable 
at pleafluro. Tina donation was made perm a- 
neofc upon the cstabiisliment of the " Dcpait- 
ment of Glotliworkers.” yiioh donnLiona aro 
typical of a laige number. (4) Student fees. 
Though the fees aic reasonable, an attempt 
Is in process to reduce them further and make 
Ihom umform. (5) National goveYiimciifc sub- 
sidy allotted annually. A regular commission 
on Gvanta lu Avcl to University Colleges 
decided upon a propoi fcional allotment to 
oacli institution, These subsidies ai'c usually 
divided among the universities m proportion 
to the fund that each can raise Lorn all other 
sources (6) The miimcipol grant. The mu- 
nicipality or the county witliin whose limits 
tho university is aibuatecl makes an annual 
giant. In many instances the income from 
the iniinicipfll tieasury is insignificant in com- 
parison bo the other sources, 

5ludcnls —These nmvctsitics me coeiluca- 
tional. Sessions arc held at night ns well aa 
(luring tliB day; those in the mdiistrica aro 
thus enabled to take the technical courses. 
In no umvci’Sibica, however, do evening com sea 
count toward a degree Many of Ihcso stu- 
dents come from distant cities and foicign 
Countries to avail themselves of the specialties 
of the different universities. No better index 
of tho need of the work of these universities 
need be offered than then growing popularity, 
Their infill once is shown in tho following table ; — 
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United States, — In the United States aiicli 
civic institutions nio in a stricter sense munici- 
pal colleges , Every Western state inaiiitama 
its univeiMty, which is, not only in its purposed 
SGivice, but also m its siippoiL, public, and 
many oihoi states contribute largely towaid 
the support of such institutions. But beyond 
this, cities have made piovision of like char- 
acter Chailcaton and Baltimore liavc for 


many decades supported inslituLions known 
aa "city colleges," but tho two most notable 
oxamplcs Me the Umvcisity of Cinc'mnati 
(f/.« ) and the College of the City of New York. 
The foi’iucr, made po^^siblc by a laigo private 
gift, is a consolidation of nn original college 
and ucighbouiiR schools of medicine, law 
ongineciing, dentistry, and education. Its 
flbiidciit body of 75c) collcgo fitudeiUs nml 7QQ 
piofcasional students, its teaching staff of over 
200, and Its miunfolcl uotivilics are supported 
by I lie oiiglnal endowment just referred to and 
in part by city contributiona. 

The purest type of a municipal college is the 
College of the City of New York, (See New 
Yotik, Coulege op the City op.) It is 
govern eel by trualcca appointed by the city, 
and veceivoa graduates of the city high Bohoola 
upon certificate. It is a iniiiiicipal college 
in the truest scuae of the toitn, foi it is sup- 
poitcd solely by tho city; its unexcelled phybi- 
cal equipment, costing §5,000,000, was paid 
for by the city; it la open only to residents of 
the city who meet the cntiancc requii’cmcntsi 
and to thorn without foc/i In ita development 
It ia looking toward fitting young men foi 
highest service to the city. 

Germany. — While municipal imiver&ilica ns 
such have nob been established m Grrmany. 
there is n tendency for the iiniveiaitiea siLualccI 
m the large towns to flouviah in point of nuin- 
bera at the expense of the small iinivcisitiea 
This 16 further drawing attentioa to the fact 
that the largest and wealthiest centcia of ]Dopu- 
lation 0.10 not provided with facilitica for higher 
education. A new era lias been iiiauguiotcd 
in this field by the eatablishment of a uni- 
versity in Ernnkfort-a-M (q.v), in which 
private inumficonce and the civic authorities 
had a large ahai'e It ia very piohable that 
before long a similar instUiition ivill bo estab- 
lished at Hamburg. J. H, F. 

MUNICIPALITY — See City SciiooLa, 
City Suhool Aoministitation. 

MUNSTER, WESTFALISCHE WIL- 
HELMS-UNIVERSITY OF, GERMANY — 
The present University, although one of the 
most recent of German foundations, has his- 
toiical cojitiniiiby with the Gymnasium Pnii- 
linum conducted by the Jesuits at Mun.ster 
in 1588 Efforts were made to establish a 
univoisity early in the seventeenth century, 
and allhoiigli privileges wcic obtained from 
the Pope in 1029 and the Einpcior m 10 ai, 
nothing more was» done In the next cent in y, 
however, through the luiLiuug energy of Elec- 
toral Piincc von Fliiatcnborg, a Papal Bull 
niul tlie Empcroi’a consent were obtained in 
1773 for tho erection of tho iniivci’fiity. But 
tlip endowments were so poor tliat tlie opening 
with faciillica of theology (Catholic), law, and 
philosophy was delayed until 17B0. Chaiis in 
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medicine wcic added gradually. The mimer- 
oua wars of the peiiod, however, were a check 
on pi ogress PIopcs foi the fiituic were en- 
tcitaincd under Prussian rulc^ but they came 
to nothing^ since the government decided to 
found a umvcisiLy at Bonn in 1808, and to closo 
the fficuUiea of law and medicine at Mima ter, 
leaving to it only theology and law and the 
title of Akademische LehransfalL The work 
of the institution was thus confined to tinining 
Catholic thcologinna and the few candidates 
for the higher teaching piofcsaion In 1848 
the title of Royal Theological and Philosophi- 
cal Academy was granted, with nnivciaity 
pdvilcges, New chairs were added from time 
to time after 1858. Aftoi 1875 a further 
development took plaec, new chaus wave 
created, seminars were added, an auditorium 
and ohcmistiy laboratoiy wore erected j and 
an aichioological museum, botanical institute, 
geographical equipment, and a museum of 
medical and modern art In 1900 the Prov- 
ince of Westphalia and the city of Munster 
raised funds for the local instJtutioiij nnd in 
1G02 a faculty of law and political science was 
established and university privileges wore 
granted In 1907 the title Westfali&chc Wil- 
helms- Uni versi tat was adopted A faculty 
of medicine has not yet been established, but 
five semesters toward a complete medical 
course can be completed at the university, 
Tlifi following faculties arc now m existence 
Catholic theology; law and political science; 
philosophy (phifology-liistory, matlicmatics- 
scicnco, and pharmacy). The enrollment m 
the winter semester of 1011-1912 was 2314, 

ReferencBB — 

Lehmann, H Die Envcitcrung der West/dliachcn 
Horhschnh (MQnater, 1001 ) 

Lbxib, W Daa Unlerrichlsweaen ^^n deufschen Reich, 
VdI I, pp 414-461 (Berlin, 1004) 

Fiqfbh a Die alte Univeraitiit Milmter. (MUnatcr, 
1002 .) 

MURMELLIUS, JOHANNES (1480- 
1517). _ — A Dutch acholai and schoolman, wax 
born in Rocimond, Holland, and educated 
at the flchoola of Deventer, wbcic he bocnmo 
a pupil of the famous humanist Ilegiua 
Ei’om 1498 to 1513 he lived at Munster, 
Westphalia, wheie (1509) he was appointed 
lector of a Latin School. In 1610 he took 
a similar position m Olkmai, Holland. He 
was the author of many widely used text- 
books. such a,? the Pappa pueio}iiui, a begin- 
ncia' book in Latin, also an anthology of Latin 
poets, and a textbook on veisification. With 
Reucldm (,q v ) ho took part in the fight against 
the ciiomies of humanism Hia life has been 
written by Reiehling (Freiburg, 1880), who also 
published a selection of his Latin poems ivibli 
a Gciman tiandation F. M. 

References — 

Bomeii, a AvOBOCwahlte WerKe dea Milnaicfischen 
Ifnmanishn Johannea Munnelhua, (MllnsLcr, 
1B02-1B05) 


Freundden, J Dm Johanuca MuntleUiua TJUdaQo- 
Ois>che Schn/ten In iS'mjU)ilun(7 dcr bcdeuicndslen 
pUdaoogiaekciL Scbri/ien, VdI XVlII (PudDr- 
born, 18U4) 

MURRAY, DAVID (1830-1905) — Educa- 
tor Graduating from Union College in 1852, 
Bcrvod as instuictor in Albany Academy (1852- 
1857) and principal of that institution (1857- 
1863), and professor in Rutgcis College (1863- 
1973) From 1873 to 1879 he was ndvisei to 
the Minister of Public Education in Japan, and 
fiom 1880 to 1899 was seevetary of the 
Board of Regonta of the Urtivcisily of the 
State of New Yoik He was the author of 
Land Survey t»p (1809), Japanese Education 
(1876), and Histouj of Education in New Jer^ 
sei; (1699) W. 8. M. 

MURRAY, LINDLEY (1745-1820) — 
Author of Murray’s grammars, readers, and 
spollera. He was educated in the bcIiooIb of 
the Society of Fnciula, nnd taught for a short 
tune in a boniding school at Builington, N J., 
and later at Iloldgate, near York, England 
Hia English Grammar was publiBlicd in 1796, 
hia English Reader in 1770, and his Spelling 
Book in 1804. All these textbooks pnasccl 
thi'uiigli many editions, with numeioufl " sg- 
qiiels " and abridgments. Hia AviobiogTaphy 
wna published by Elizabeth Frank after hia 
death. W, S. M, 

See Gn4.MhtAn; Latin GnAMMAii, 

MURPHY, JOHN J. (1844-1892) - 
Jesuit educator He was giaduated at Cnrlow 
College, Ireland, in 1862, nnd came to the 
United Sfcatca and joined the Society of Jeaiia 
four years later. Ho waa uiatructoi nnd pio- 
fessor in several American Jesuit colleges, and 
wni president of St Francis Xavier College 
(1885-1888) Ho wrote eevcrnl philosophical 
pnpora W. S. M. 

MUSCLE READING —See Mind Read- 

INQ 

MUSCLES, FUNDA^TENTAL AND AC- 
CESSORY. — In tlio couise of animal evolu- 
tion, the small fine muaclca of the body have 
gradually been evolved by difi'ciDnliation 
within the structuie of the larger in us cl ea. 
Tima, the muscles which control the lips of 
tliQ human mouth have been evolved out of a 
relatively simple gross muscle, winch hi the 
lower foima of niiiinnl life controls the moutli 
opening, The muscles oF the hand have be- 
come gradually differentiated from the gross 
muscles controlling Ihc forward extremity of 
tlie lower animals This fact of animal evolu- 
tion has been cited hy bUi dents of education 
ns giound foi the geneial principle that the 
child's muscular trainiuK ahovild follow the 
same genetic ordci. The grosser niuscloa 
should bo first brought into action, tho finer 
muscles should be reserved to a later period 
331 
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of education. This statement with regard to 
jnusoiilar training Ima aometimes been put m 
a foiiti which rtccpntufttea furthci the signin- 
caiicQ of the dilTcjonco between fundfiniental 
and accessoiy muscles. It b^^ somctiinca 
been said that the ftivcr mugclea arc imittaturc 
at the beginning of individual life and unable 
to perform any work Such a statement aa 
this Insb overlooks tbo fact that even the 
roia lively undeveloped movcmcnta of earlier 
infancy involve the contraction of the finer 
muaelcs Thui the closing of tb® fiat aa it 
appears in every iioimal infant involves the 
contraction of all the finci muaclea of tlic hand 
as well as of the grosser muscica^ The con- 
traction of the vocal cords in ^ like fashion 
mvolvca some of the in oat deboato muaclca 
of the body. The rolling of the eyes dependa 
upon the contraction of the fine muaclca of the 
eye 

In the early stages, however, these fine 
inuadcs arc not capable of acting in such a way 
as to produce complcH oi highly dilTerontiatcd 
cool dina lions Thus it is quite impossible 
to mov® one of the Cmgevs at this early stage 
111 a dnection diiforont from the general move- 
ment wluch IS being made by all of tlio fingera 
of the liand While the fine muscles are thus 
capable of contraction, they arc nob capable 
of highly dilTcrcntiatcd movements, The dis- 
tinction should be made, tliercfoi'C, not between 
the small imiscles niul the laigo muscles, bub 
between the fine dHTcicntiatcid coordinations 
and the groasei coordinations. The develop- 
ment of the fine differentiated coordinations 
la undoubtedly slow and reqinres aenamy ami 
motor control of a very highly organUed type, 

0. H. J, 

See CoonniNATioNs. 

MUSCULAR SETfSR — The organa of move- 
ment, especially the joints and muscles, arc 
provided with sensory nerve fibers which send to 
the central nervous system sensory cm rents 
whenever tlic limbs or other muscular organs 
of the body arc moved The significance of 
motor pioccsscs foi mental development lins 
long been recognized in psychological writing, 
The muBclc sensations have been dcactibcd by 
such wi Iters as Bain and Wundt as avenues 
througli which bodily movements contribute to 
mental development. C H. J 

Refemacea — 

Bmn, a ScKsea flud fnlellBcl. (Londoa, 

Wdndt, W Ou/hiiea 0/ PBuchohoy, (Lcipaig, 1S07 ) 

MUSEE PEDAGOGIQUE ^Sec FnANOEj, 
Education in; Museums, EDircATiONAU. 

MUSEUMS, EDUCATIONAL, — The edu- 
cational museum may he defined aa au inaU- 
tution to conserve and display colic otions 
which have an illustrative, comparative, oi criti- 


cal relntion to the schools and to school work 
or which are concerned with education as a 
jprofcsgioii,^ a science, or a social institution, 
The ineiilion of a confusion in the use of the 
term " odiicntional museum will make ifs 
proper aigniriGiuicc more clear Muaenma lo- 
cated in a school or orgnnizcd ns an adjunct 
to a system of schools, mid niming to aid school 
instiucliou directly nnd imincchntcly, are somc- 
timoa cnllctl " cilucatioiial iiiuaouins.'' Their 
contents are related to education; but since 
their collections arc designed aa a aupplemeu- 
tary agency in inatuiction, fciioy may better 
bo cnllccl ''school muscuma." They can be 
shaiply distinguished from the "educational 
museum”: the school museum is itself didac- 
tic. it exists foi the pupil cUvecUy; it includes 
only the means of teacliing, Lliat is, the appara- 
tus, appliances, and nmtcimla of teaching 
brought togethei foi use in nctufil inatrucLion. 
Distinguished from the school museum is tlio 
type of museum which is i elated to education 
as an institution, a nrofossioii, or a science, 
lather tlian to actual leaching, which exists 
not for the pupil, but for the tcachci , the pBraon 
interested in scligol administration, the student 
of education, and the general public; the col- 
Icc lions of wblch illustrate not only the menna 
and n])pliaiicc3 of cdiicalion (and these not 
to be used in toncbing, but to be studied and 
considered for thcmaelvos), but in addition, it 
may be, the metliods of education, its resulls, 
its organizatiQU and adraiuiatiation. 

The function of the educational museum may 
also be defined by compaiiaon with tho ediica- 
tiounl libravy, tho educntloiml InboiAlory, the 
model school, and the school exhibit and ex- 
hibition. The educational library contains 
all printed material relating to education; the 
educational museum contains all objective 
collections; the muacuni, however, includes 
all punted material more properly treated na 
exhibits for inspection or ns gross data for 
elaboration, than as books for circulation, 
namely, collectionfl of school textbooks, teach- 
ing manuals, archives of school catalogues 
and icports, and peibaps bulky illustrated 
works, na on school architeotili'e The educa- 
tional laboratoiy undertakes investigations 
in education, and gathers books and objective 
collections aa demanded by these investiga- 
tions; it has no function of public viaikation, 
ns tho museum, oi of circiitalioTi of its resources, 
fts the library; its activities aic centered in 
its scientific atiidics The model school or 
practice school of an insLitiition for training 
teachers might bo called a dynamic museum 
of education By the scliool exhibit is ordi- 
nal ily signified a temporary display of the 
results of pupila^ work, together with the 
scliool building and ita equipment, usually 
opened to the public for one or nioie days at 
the cud of the school year The school ex- 
hibition or exposition is a centralized display 
of such exhibits, chiefly including samples of 
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pupils' ivork, broiiglifc together foi a city or 
targcr diatnct for [i longer oi a aliorlGr thuG; 
orgftuiiied, it may be, independently oi in 
coiiiiGCtion with some industrial exposition. 
Such educational GXpositiona often include 
wvauufn.Gtuicis’ Gxhibita of tenching applianccg, 
school furniture, textbooks, and other materi ala 
III so far as these cxliibitiona biing together 
diaplaya which have been prepared diaintcr- 
eaUtUyj M far they do teinporarlLy part of 
wlmt educational museums do permanently. 
In 30 fai ns manufactiirera' exhibits enter on 
a competitive basis, the exposition is of a 
different genua fiom that of the educational 
museum. (See Expositions, iNTcnNATioNAL, 
AND Education; ExHiniTiONS, School,) 

There have been seventy-five or more edu- 
cational muscuma piojcclcd in some twenty- 
five diflfcient coimtiiea ainco 1850 Credit 
foi the hist one la due to Egerlon Ryoraon, 
Provincial Supprintemlcnb of Education for 
Onlsuio> Canada, who in 18*15 waa granted 
£100 to purchase aamplea_ of school modcla, 
copies of which he had seen in Amciican schools 
and which he thought Canadian manii fa etui era 
might duplicate. The coUecllon of school 
aids became pait of the Canadian Museum, 
opened at Toronto in 1956, and aftciward 
known us the Educational Miiaoiim, until 
1B97, when tho name Piovincial Museum was 
assumed At about the latter date tJic last 
purely educational oxliibita were letircd from 
the luuacum, Tho educatioiiol collections at 
Toronto I’csvUzed certain important Tcaulta 
they distinctly improved tho teaching equip- 
ment of the acliools of the pi evince both through 
force of example and by the direct agency of 
tho govGi'nmcnt in selling to the Bchools dupU- 
catca of tho exhibits shown, they led, within 
ten years, to Canadian manufacture of teach- 
ing materials, school desks, and othci requi- 
aitoa. ao that tho depoaitoiy and sales bureau 
of tlio government could later bo disponsccl 
with, they influenced American schools through 
the visits of various American teachers, cs- 
pecinhy through the slimulua given Lo Prin- 
cipal Sheldon (g if ) of the Oswego Normal 
School, who inspected the Toionto collections 
about 1860 and aa a eonsoquonce initiated tho 
''Oswego movement" (? w.) m American 
education 

Though the idea of a museum of education 
IS claimed for the French school inapcclor. 
Julhen, who wrote about 1817, tho Cryatal 
Palace Exhibition in London in 1S51 assuicdly 
gave the stimiilua to the first two European 
educational iniiaeuma, — the Collection of 
Teaching Appliances of the Royal Bureau 
of Goinmci'cc and Industry for Wlirttcmbcrg, 
organized at Stuttgart in 1851 and still forming 
a section of the National Industrial Museum 
in that city, and the Educational Section of the 
South Kensington Museum, London, 1857- 
1888 Indeed, a laigc proportion of cduca- 
tioiml musouins owe their bcgiiminga to tho 


educational scctiona of iiiLcrnalionnl exposi- 
tiona A Bvitvey of th® educaiimml muacuina 
of the world is tho basis foi the folloiving sirtLe- 
meiit of their usual collections and acLuitics 
Such exhibits may be organized nc cording 
to (1) the progregsive stages of school work, 
the kindergarten, the elementary grades m 
turn, and^ liighcr education, or (2) llie sub- 
jects of instruction, ag geography history, 
industrial arts, or what not Both schemes 
of classification have been followed, each lina 
its obvious advantages These mnleiinla of 
instruction, including textbooks ns well as 
" aids," appUancca, illustrationa, material, and 
tenching equipment of all sorts, the tcacliei’g 
tools 111 short, form the item of first importance 
ill a dyimimc museum, one that seeks to im- 
piove leaching It \a ftigidhcant that in the 
statutes of sixty-seven inuacuma, assistance 
to teach era is mentioned by forty-two as their 
first aim, and the collection and exhibit of 
teaching appUtmcca by fifiy-acvcn ns tbeii moat 
importiint work, The collection of teach- 
ing applinncea 13 made vital by the effort to 
secure new and improved types aa soon aa 
they comc^ upon the market, and by prompt 
criticiama in the educational press, while in 
a few cases museums have sent out traveling 
exliil)ita of new appliancca that teachers may 
SCO the latest and beat 

With ompliaaia upon new and improved 
appliances, one in five nuisciima at least jilans 
to include foicign exliibils, thus looking to 
that intcvivationM exchange of ulcaa bo im- 
portant to educational pi ogress. Some strik- 
ing instanccfl of tins intern ational movement 
in educational ideas arc afforded by the To- 
ronto, Tokyo, and South Ameuena luuBCums 
It might be urged that these museums all aided 
in the improvement of education in new coun- 
tries; tho French and German museums, how- 
ever, show that the educational muaeum has 
still a function for progress even in advanced 
oountnea, 

The next moat common exhibits me those 
of the gchool budding and its furnislunga. Tho 
comparative study of arclutectuic, oi, to men- 
tion a more limited topic, the school desk, 
could be facilitated by tho nicl of the educa- 
tional muaeum, and either _ topic is worthy 
of reseaich, The school building itself forma 
a division in most educational muacuina, 
illiialrated by architects' cliawinga and blue 
prints of floor plans, elevalioUB, and thcic 
details, Such exhibits make possible a com- 
parative study of the school plant, and may 
extend the ailoption of good architecture 
Such coUceUons fvirmah the ueccBSary (o^mda- 
tion to treatises upon school archilccture, 
which ought to be moic than compilaLiona 
of pictuiea, and ahouirl offer wise ciiticism 
based on wide compaiisoua. 

Other exhibits mentioned in the plans of 
different muaeums arc the following’ Lliosc 
illustrating school orgnuizalion na record blanks 
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niid rcpoitsj sainplcs of pupils' work, to illiis^ stances, ediicntioiKiI iiiu&cunis doYOted eii- 
Irata the rcaiiUs of JPstruction; hiatoiicul Liiely to a limited field have been pioposed’ 
CKliibits — a fenLure in one in foui of the ns, the pi'ojccted muacum of Froebel meniormla 
muaeuma; an cducfilioiml library, an liiaLoiical at Eisenach; the museum of industrial ediicn- 
librn-ry luoluvca of school reports, collections tioii nt Frankfoit (1900-1902); and that of 
of textbooks, of childi Gil's Utemtiire, and of cloaf-mute education at Leipzig, 

Bchool [lutl other pictviics. Two oi thicc of The educDtioiial library is tbc natural ad- 
these items nieiifc nn evtended notice imict to the iniiscuiii There is some soil of 

Exlnbita of childr&n'a work, the iromccUatc book collection with practicoUy every museum 
material results of iJic teaching pioccss, have The Pans and the Beilin city muficunia have 

had small place, usimlVy; in cducatioiml each alsvi'gc hbravy, and others have frequently 

nuiscuina. They have always been a large 6000 or more volumes These libiniics com- 

leabnre ol tcnipornry educational exhibitions prise boohs on education, textbooks, leacheis' 
Usually regarded as of ophcmeial value, these manuals, nnd the archives of school leporLs, 

cJdiibitg have in a few instances, notably the icgulations, progiains, nnd lih6 invaluable 

Pans iTUJioiun, been created into pcnnnnent documentary reccuda The possibilities of the 

display! Their utility icsldcs in the possibil- last-iinmed item are indicated by the collec- 

ifcy which they afloi'd of compaiisons of prog- tion of several thousand serial catalogues and 
less 111 the schools; to bo reliable for this repot tg, annually augmented, on file in the 
purpose, they must bo oiiginoHy compiled Educational Libraiy of New York State 
with accuracy nml under known condiUons. Special book collections are found witli certain 
Limited iu amoimt, and organized ui albums, museums, catalogues and books i elating to 

such exhibits of children’s regular school work, teaching appliances; cliilclicn's books in 

or perhaps of the icaulta of testa and examiua- many eases, leading loomg with educational 

lions, might become educational records of gi cat jouinnls on file. (See Lidha^hies, Educa- 

Vnluc tlONAL ) 

Historical exhibits of various kinds have Another view of the educational inusciim ns 
boon made. Some ol these ate memonals an institution may be secured by observing 
of educators, ns the tiolloction m the Deutsches its activities. Over half the museums loan 
^chubnaseiua in Berlin, and the collection of out exhibits, in a few eases directly into the 
pliysics apparatus made and used by Professor sohools; in other eases to teachers and aohool 
riclmelTcr at Jena, and now luninbamed there olTicials for Inspection and study. The St, 
ns a memorial to him. hlost striking of all Petersburg museum made a striking exhibit 
are the Pcstalozsii mcmorinls at Zurich and the at the Centennial Exhibition in Pliiladolpliin 
Comonlus collection at Prague, while the gi cat in 1870; the Rostock museum sends parcels 
educational library at Leipzig, the Ptidago- of new teaching appliances over four dmerenfc 
flisc/ipa Zenlral {ComeniuS'Stifluuo)^ although circuits, to foity-four diffcienb places of exhibit | 
not a museum primarily, is in Itself a memorial and the Copenhagen museum has circulated 
of this type, Very suggesUvo as a type of cxluhita and arranged accompanying lectuvea 
possible historical cxlifbit is the Hamburg on school arcJiitecturc, hj'giene. etc Lantern 
SthooHIiatovy CoUccUon. which by incana ol slidca arc loaned for puvposea ol instruclioii by 
prints, photographs, pupils' books, textbooks, several museums The loan of books from tho 
old acnool reports , and the like rcprcsenls tho hbvaura la commou TciTiporary cxhibitioua 
development of local education Any coin- are held by tlircc foiiifchs of the museums, and 
mu nily might in a similar simple way preserve on such subjects ns. chlldicn's liteialuic, 
within its iniiin school building such memorials history of schools or of education, pictuies 
of its own education a 1_ history. Anotlior type and school decoration, inanurnetiircrfl’ loan 
of jiistorical exhibit^ is that illijstiating tnc exhibits of teaching appliances in special sub- 
devclopincnl of parti ciilnr school subjects, ns jeeta as geograpliy and drawing, oxliibifc of 
the Breslau imificiini display illastratiiig the pupils' woik in maiiiml training and other 
evolution of charts and other njipliancos foi subjects Tho Paris museuni has a section 
religious education and for tho teaching of for publishois' loans iii each of its departments; 
mathematics^ In this category, Loo, belong the Amsterdam museum has dchniLc rcgula- 
the uniquQ histuvical collGcUons of mauuaciipta tioiia govcruiiig inaiiufactuvcrB' loans, the Rio 
and textbooks of ai'ithmetic, grammaip rcadoid dc Janeiio museum Jins ns one featine an 
bcgimuag with horubooka, penmanship, aiul annual exhibit of pupils' woik The luimhcr 
other school subject!?, in the private library of yiaitoia is anothci measure of a museum's 

of Gcoiftft A VhmpLou, Eaq , of Xcw Yoik useful ucbs; the " memi ” eittcmlanco for forty 

Spcrinl collections nie features of bome iiiiisoiima was fiom 1000 to 1500 per annum 
nuiseuins. sometiniGa collccLloiis of loral Especially significant arc visits by teachers 
natural history or indiialiy, often exhibits and pupil teacliois picpaiing foi examinations, 
of school ait and Kchoolroom rtccoiation, and by members of scmiiuir classes, as is 
school hygiene, pictorial collect ions, or teach- coiiimoii in the German niuscnms 
lug malciinla foi indnidiial bubjccls, as re- rubhcalions of .some foim other than 
ligion, arithmetic, or (hawing. In a few in- eatalogucs arc issued by ninny museums' 
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(a) a periodical, in some eases q separate paper 
or perhaps a supplement or page in an eduea- 
iional journal winch reports accessions, cx- 
hibitioiia, cnticiaina, etc.; (b) monograph 
BtudiDS giving iusfcoiioal inateria! or the lesiilta 
of investigations havo been iasueci by aix 
museums at least; (c) school m uteri ala, whether 
hooka, new types of teaching appliances, or 
even in one ease, a school desk, have been 
brought out by certain inuscuma in the effoit 
to improve teaoliing equipment. The furnish- 
ing o! mfoi'rnatjoii has been stated as tlie broad 
aim of these museums, and many aerve ^ as 
veritable bureaus of educational information 
for the territory they reach 
Finally, instruclion for aelf-improvement, 
IccLuie courses, and even laboiatory courses 
in natuial science have been provided by some 
museums for teachers and pupil teachers, 
emphasizing that the museums exist for the 
teacher, and especially for the teacher in 
training Significant to thm same end is 
the tendency of educational museums to ally 
themselves with institutiona for training 
teachers' the Toronto museum was connected 
^ntli a normal school, the Tokyo museum has 
been annexed to the higher normal school; 
the director of the Pans museum Ima lecently 
auggestod affiliation with the University of 
Pans and the normal schools, m the university 
schools of education there has been a senbimonb 
in favor of the organization of colic ctiona 
which may stand to educational research na 
do the natural hiabory collections and hia- 
torical aTohiyes to scientific and historical 
study Herein, perhaps, lies the moat promis- 
ing fnnetion of the educational museum. 

List of Educaiiowl Museums The names aio 
arranged by countries m nlphnbctio order 
The first date indicates the year of opening ; 
the second date, if given, the year of closing, 

Argenlme. Jicpubhc — 1 Buenoa Ayrea Bxblioleai y 
Muaeo pedagdgicos, 18§0 

Auitna-Hungary — 2 Agrnm. ///rn/sti Jlfw- 

zc), 1001, 3 Bozen Lehrmitlelaua-^ 

eleilung, 1680 4 Dmlapcjit, Orsxdgoa Tanazer- 

rnilscum, 1877 6 Grnz, Pertnanente Lehr- 

1S82 0 Innshnick, StdndiQa 

LehrmittelausaieUuno, 1B6S 7, Lnibnnh. Schnl- 
7iiuseu77V nnd St&ndige LehrmiUeJavsilelhing, 1808 
S, Praguo vyatava v Prnze, 1890 

0 Vienna Pemanenle LelmmlklamstelUing,, der 
Sfadl IFjcn, 1872-1802 10 Vienna OVer- 

rcic/tusc^it’s 1003, 11, Vienna Per- 

vianenlo LehrmUeJauaatcUung der OcaeUscha/t Leht- 
miHehentrale, 1005 

Bc^rfLuin — 12. Bnis^jcla, Muaie acojaire Nalianal, 1 BSO 
Brazil — 13, Iliu da Janeiro JVfiiaeu cacolaj nacional, 
1SB8 

' — 1*1. Sofia, Uatwferv Muzbj, 1D05 
Cannda. — 16 Torotito Educationnl Museum, 1815- 
1081 , now Provincial Mufloum 
Chile — 10 d^intingo Museo de BtJucactdn Naezonal, 
inn, 

Bnimart — 17 Copenhagen, DanaA, 5^,ofcmi£sei(nt, 
1887 

France — 18 Chdrtrea Educational Muaouin and 
Lihrnry 10 Puna il/iiSL^e pldnaooique, 1B70, 
<?cnnnni/ — 20 Augsburg Die Schioilbiscfie per- 
TPinJieiile iSc/ni/^aiiateWunff zn AvgahurOt 18S1 21. 


Dnmbcrij Die Pervmnenic Lthrmiiielaiiastdhing 
in Bamoerg, 1800 22 llerlin. Dm Deutsche 

Bchvhmoeum m Berlin, 1870, 23 Berlin. Daa 

SUldhsche Bchulmuaeum i!ji Berlin, 1877. 24, 

Bremen Das Schiibnvacum dcs Brcmischcn Lchr- 
cniercins, 1002 25 Drcslnu Daa stdjtische 

Sckuhiiuaeum tn Breslau, IfiOl 20 Cologne, 
Die stddliachB Lchrmiitclsamjnlung tn Coin a lih.t 
1901, 27 Donauwoith Die Permanente Lchr- 

viiltdausslBllung des Caaaiancums in DonaiiiL'^rf)!., 
1870-1084 28, Danzig Die Danzigcr Lchnml- 

telsanivilung, 1004 20 Drosclcu Daa Aeurini- 

A:iindhc/ia jSchuh/iujeuin in D\csdc», 1005, 30. 

Dresden Daa ^ScAu/nuisGiini des >?flc/i£Uic/ien 
Xe^irmiereina in Dresden, 1001 dl. Eiaenach, 
Dos Froc&cl Musenni (projected) 32 Pmnk- 
lort Daa Frankjurter Oeiuerheschnlmusenm, 
1000-1002 33, Glciwltz, Dos ObcrflcMc^iecAc 

i^L/iuhniiJCUTn in GleiwiU, 1006. 34 Gotha Daa 

(7ol/iai8e/ie BcAidmueeuin, 1080 36 Hamburg 

Die Hamburger LchrimllelavaateHung, 1807 
30 Hamburg. Die (Sc/iidflcscftic/jfhc/ic 
d. Schulwiaacjischafthchcn Bildunoavcrcina, 1807, 
37 Hannover, Dns jS/diZtisrAe yScAuhnuseuni in 
//an7iorGr, 1802, 38, Ilildcahcim Dad SchuU 

Tniiaeum (die LceerkHhmli/iung) in Ilildeahcm, 
1601 30, Jena Daa T/iilriii(7cr iScAuhiiu.seuni 

in Jena, 16S0-1607. 40. Jena. Daa Schaeffer 

1000 41, Kiel Daa Schleawig- 

/lej^teuiisc/ie iSchufmiiseuin in Kiel, IBOO 42 
ICdnigabcrg Das BcAuhnuscUiu des Kdmgs- 

berger Lchrcrvercina, die Stddlische DibholhcK 

fdr die VolHflscAiilleArcr, 1881 43 Kolbcrg, 

Daa SchulmuEBUm in Jifo/5ertf, 1004, 44 liDip- 

zig. Die Fcrinanciiffl /ivsatc/lunt/ von Lchr- 

rntffe^n in Leipzig, 1005-1875 45 Leipzig, 

Deiif^cAea ilfuseum /ilr 

1606, 40, Magdeburg, Die Lchnmlidauasiel- 

lung dea Lehrerverbandea der Provivz Sachsen in 
Magdeburg, 1877 47 Munich Dns Jfflniff- 

hche Krciamagaziti uon Oberhautn'n fUr Lehr- 
jiuUel mid BcAulemricAtinioapcpfinsianda m JIfUn- 
cAch, 1876 48 Oldenburg. Daj BcAidmnjcinji 

eu Oldenburg i Grosah , 1000 40 Fosen, Das 

Poaentr BcAidmuficifm, 1807 60, Regensberg, 

Die OherpfUlziaehe permanente 7freis-LcAr7Fii//cZ- 
aiiss/ellnTiff in Jlcgeiisbcro, IBBO 61. Ilivdorf 
Daa Nalurhiatonscho Schulniuaeuni der Stadia 
gemeinde Hixdorft 1807, 52, HosLock, Daa 

Mccklenhuroiaehe Valkaehuhnuscum in Itoefock, 
1888 63 Stuttgart Dio LcArimf/oJea/nTnbcnf^ 

der KOniglich WgritenibergiBchcn ZeiUralaleJle fiir 
Qewerbe ui\d Handel in Slaftgart, 1851, 64, Wolf- 

cnbliltcl Daj Laadfis-jScAidjJiuaeiwi /Ur daa 
HerzogtHm Braunschweig in Wol/enbiUtel, 1802 
Great Bnfain — 65 London Educational Section of 
Soillh Kensington Museum, 1857-1888 60 Lou- 

don, Educational Museum of Teachers' Guild) 
1802 

Greece, — 67 Alhcna ’EffTaiJeurix^i' Movo-eFov, lOOS 
Italy — 68 Genoa Civico Muaeo petlngogiro e sco/as- 
tico, 1681 69 nomo Muzeo d'lainmone e d' 

Educazione, 1674-1881. 

Jnpan — 00 Tokyo KioiAu-AaAii6«/aiiAuKin, 1878, 
T^efAcrfnnda — 01, Amfllcrdnm A^cdcriandsc/i, jSc/joo/- 
rnusciinii 1B77 02 Hague J/usciuii ten halo 

lan het Ondenoi^B (Projected ) 

Norway — 03 Chriatinnin. BAo/emiianiiii for Kna- 
Hama FolkesKoler, 1001 

Portugal, — Q1 Lisbon Aluae pcdagdgico de Liaboa, 

1883. 

Biissia — 05 St Peterflburg. Pcdagogiceakij Maze) 
lojennoucebiiych zavcdeinj, 1604 
Bcrinn — 00. Belgrade Tnuzej, 1898, 

Bpain — 67 Madrid Muaeo pedagAgico nanonal, 

1884. 

^uJiVzcrfaiid — 00, Bern. Schweizer permanenfe Schul- 
auastellung, 1878. 00 Freiberg Muaie p^dagogiguo 
su-isae do Fnbourg, 1881 70 Lausanne Musio 

Bcalairo eaniar\al Fniidois, 1001 71 Lucerno, 

Pmiinneri/eficAMlaiiaa/elfunfl, 1906 72, NguoIiAIdI, 
Dtpoiifioji arolairc can leant perninncn/c, 1687. 73. 

Zlinoh Peafafozzioni/ni, 1876, 
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Um'ral Slnlss o/ America. —7-1 , New York. Teai-Uera 
CollcBD, Columliitt Uiiivcrsily. 1800 'Y?*- 

HifllQiv. U a. Hurenu qC Educfttmn, 1870-1000. 
In ftfldiLioa, inuaeuniB nr pcrniRncnt oxliibilfl of 
cf\acaUDnn\ WRtcuvil Uftvo been caaLQtnplatGd or 
iiroviaionDlty organized wi Hun the UniUnd abilea, 
by Lho city acliool systems of St Louis, Now Yor^, 
New llovon, ConiiDatiGUt, and llenduiK, Pa. by Llio 
etalG musQuma of Now Juraay, Penusylvamti, 
and Lauiaintia, by tbo S tala Education DeparU 
menlfl of New York, MnaanchusoLla, and Bomo 
otbor Hlnlea, by dopaitmonta of cducaiion m iUe 
followiiiB uniVDrailica CnJifornia, Clark, Harvard, 
lUinoia, and Indiana, and by aoeiciiea or ae&acui- 
tians: a Bcouraphy exhibit by tlio Brooklyn, Now 
York, IftBUlAito of A-rlfl aufl Scicncca, and a reliftiouB 
cduGalion exhibition by tho Siiiidny School Gom- 
miasion of llic Episcopal Church Dioccso of Now 
York, and by Lhc Ilclimous Ediicalioo Aa-jociiition. 

UruQUttu —70 MontcviJco Museay Bibliotccdpcfia- 

IBBO. D.E A, 


See nlbD Exvositioi^s, Iittbenatiohal and 
Educative; Exuiditjons, Sgeodl. 


ReferencBB — 

ANonBw's, B n MliBCumB of Eduration. TcQchera 
Col/cflfl JZteord, Vol IX, No 4, .Scplcrobor. 1008, 
pp, 105-201 (New York, 1008.) 

DBLOBn, J Die Paihoopischan /Jifth’ot/iclcn, ^cAaf- 
iiiu^pen uiid fiWjidipra LihrmUtel aUBBtelhingcn dcr 
irclt, »id besoridfpcr HcnJcAjuA/iyiuip der POdor- 
gooisclicn CentralbibUoihck {Coi»ei\ius-SliflHUO) zti 
Leipzig Eiiie pprcAicArhcAfifo/ufisc/ie ^usornrrieU' 
BJelliuio, (Leipzig, 1802,; 

Eaton, J. Museums Illuslrntivc of Education Cir- 
cular fl/ Iii/onimUon, No. a, 1661, U, S Bur TiMuo 
(Wnshinglon, 1801 ) 

Hall, G. Stanley. A CealctLl PcclagnKical Library 
nntl Museum for MusStielmactts Jf*cd .SGrii , Vol 
XII (1005), m> 101-170 

Huhneti, xM. ihe mtaldndiBchen Schuhnuaeeu, ml 
etricr Abfnldwng dcs ^chitluweunia ui ToKio (Bres- 
lau, lOOO ) 

Die tlk'ulechcii ^cAulriiuaccii A^chsi eincr Karts uwd 
£ Tabellfiii (Brcilau, 1001 J 

(TUoxe give catnplcLfl luatorical skctcUca of individual 

muscunni ) 

MoNnoB, 3. Educnhnnnl Miibcuiub and Librnrica 
of Europe Educ Rev , Vol XL 1800, pp, 374-001 

WxTuniVAN, E, JR EdncnUDpal Exbibita at World’a 
Pairs Kdirc lien,, Vol V (1803), pp 120-120 and 
210-231. 

ZiBUBN, J Ubef dcti Gcdmken der Grflndurjo cincs 
7?cic/iBscAulmiiBGu;iiB (Leipzig, 1003.) 


museums, school. — Quite apnrL from 
formal labor atory cauipuiciit anti matcvials 
on the one hand, autl the usual aohool tools, 
na a\ato 3 j books, pencils, on llie other, theio 
exists ft broad field of illuslrativc maicuftlsi 
pictures, specimens, modola, wlmt not, used 
III iiiatructioii, tliQ Qvganization and taro of 
whieji couslitutes tlie prDviiicc of the acliool 
riiuscmn Its divisions may be as itifiny ns 
tlic siibjccls of instruction which me capable 
of objective illuslintioii Aniericftn schools, 
while emplmsiziug laboratory witthoda ami 
Llic use of textbooks and otliei tools of tencliing, 
have done less than European schools to utilize 
lUnstralive matermla. 

The simplest " school innseum is the school- 
room coHoction made by the leachei or hy the 
pupils themselves to illustrate the subjects of 
Study, Rcogi-aphy, hialory, or nature study. 


The aaymg that tho usefulucas of the echool 
museum is in its making, not in Its use, refers 
to cDllcotions made by pupils, it is an axiom 
of partial application, howcvei^ for the room 
collection should grow from yeai to year and 
receive adult cuiatorship. The room collet- 
tion merits sintftblc accommodation* a good- 
sizcd cupboard with glass doors above Jor 
display, a vcrtical-filo drawer 11 by H inches 
at [east in flootion, with alphabet guides for the 
picture callection, and other draweia both 
gh allow and deep for the atoiagc of objecta. 
Such n room collcctiou will riimish inatorinl 
of increasing valiio each year foi illustrating 
topics ill the couisc of study and for ai ranging 
OGcaaioual small cxhibita by the pupih, who 
ivill get valuable training in its care ns well ns 
knowledge by its use 

Room collections may bo brought together 
for a school building into a " school imiscuin ” 
proper, aa hooka are cQutralUcd in a library, 
Indeed, the school museum is n 'Mibrnry of 
objects/' and may be admini stored with the 
school libraiy The essentials iiic a well- 
lighted room with (a) ft few exhibit cases of 
suitable height for changing displays, arranged 
now hy tlic librarian oi curator, now by this 
grade or that na illustrative piobleins for the 
enjoyment of the wliule acliool; and (t) ample 
storage facilities foi the systematic oaic of 
(1) pic till ca, photogiaplia, ituiga/inc illuatva- 
lion.3 oven, in properly inclcKcd vciticnl-file 
drawers; (2) lantern ahde.s arranged on ahelvea 
in long boxes wliicli convert them into vcitical- 
file iccords as Cftsily clabMliccl na ft library 
card catalogue itaclf' similarly, steiaoscopic 
views, and a set of illiistrntiona for the pro- 
jee toil cope if the reflecting Inntorn ib used; 

(3) ft collection of objects, ininoiftls, woods, 
and other nature nin tennis, textiles and other 
indiistiial matciiala, models, mnps, cUarta, 
etc, stored compactly and systoinntically in 
drawers and cupboarda without display: nml 

(4) living oxbibith, a vivarium to include plants, 
animals, birds, (i&h, etc , especially in urban 
schnola. For the objective collcctiona tlici’c 
la pcrhftps no better method of classification 
than by general subject numbers, na, e jj , 
ill the Dewey lihiniy claa.sificfttion, with 
sequence niimhoia 1, 2, 3 . . within groups, 
01 sequence numheis alone may be iiaccL In 
either case a card catalogue with diicct and 
cioaa references will be useful, and m n 
huge cullcction indispensable jSuch n school 
nuUiPUin is (1) a supply bureau for illustiative 
inatci'iftls to be taken into cliairooms and used 
111 tcftcliing; (2) a loom where pupils may 
Bcciive inform alion nt firai hand from concrete 
TUftteiiftls, ftS in the lihiaiy fiom books, (3) a 
display room for changing cxhibita (tlic fixed 
unchanged exhibit, be it of ever ao much ini- 
tial mtcrcat, isaoon dead material); and (4) an 
important avenue for the expicKSivc activity 
of pupils in oiganiKing exhibits for tJicir own 
raoiua, or within the muEGum itsclb 
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Tlip thud stage in the school miiseum is the 
central loaning bureau of teaching matciiala 
for ft system of schools, organized with or 
without exhibit rooms The central depository 
and loan bureau is heat illustrated by tlic 
Educational Miiaeum ” so-called, the school 
museum of the St Louis sclioola Oigunized 
in 1005, this museum teaches by wceUy wagon 
delivery and collection ovci 100 school build- 
ings ot the city, with selections made on pre- 
vious Older fiom its Jich and varied collections 
There aie over 1000 separate collections 
(objects, mounted spccimeua, picturee, charts, 
ianfccifi slides, stoicoscopic views), many of 
them 111 duplicate ao that several achooh can 
have the same oxliibit at one tune, which 
furnish illustrabioiis of *' food, clothing, natural 
objocls. industrial objects, animals, plants, 
minerals, national hfo, physical geography, 
physics, history, astronomy, physiology.” 
Brief descuptions accompany the exhibits, 
with titles of reference books A detailed 
cfttaloguc of the musBiim la put in the handa of 
evciy teacher, and its service is icgaidcd 
highly. Certain exhibits which cannot be 
transported to the schools arc available foi 
inspection by teachers and principnla at tlie 
museum . A similar buieaii. though more 
Ibmtcd in SGopc, was mganized by the teftcUcia 
of gcogiapliy m the Chicago schools a few years 
ago, and was then taken over by the Chicago 
Normal School Similar foieigii experience, 
for example the school museum conducted 
for many yenra by tho School Science Educa- 
tion Association at Hamburg, and the circu- 
lating materials in the Liverpool schools, 
might be cited. The possibilities m a state 
bureau for circulating materials among schools 
arc suggested by the activities of the New 
York State Education Dcpaitmcnfc in loaning 
framed and unframed picluies and lantern 
slides, and in depositing ahde.s permanently 
with school aiitlioiitics Similar slide loaning 
services have been organized clacwherc the 
Mus6d Pddagogiriuc in Pam, Tcacbma' Guild 
Museum in London, and Educational Museum 
111 St, Petersburg aie examples 
Traveling Museums. — The museum 
which aa an institution has its activities 
primarily limited by its own walls, has widely 
extended its usefulness by the dovclopmciit 
of circulating collcc Lions or traveling imiseums 
The natuial history collections winch aic sent 
out from UiG central museum and icacli the 
children in their own schoolrooms is one 
example of the traveling mueciim, the gieat 
English loaning system centering in tho Vic- 
toiiii and Albeit Museum is another, with 
its tiav cling exhibits of woods, metals, tex- 
tiles, science specimens, and apparatus, and 
samples ol art and art inilnstiud work, Com- 
mercial agencies have often employed the 
traveling museum tho school decoiation 
moYcmcnb in the United States received great 
impetus from the local display by publishing 


houses of pictures and casta, the receipts of 
which went for the piirclusc of selections for 
the Hchooh, the stale governments liave some- 
times sent over the country samples of their 
pi 0 ducts Lo attract settlers. The tiavcling 
exhibit has been found most effective in social 
cducftUoii, the nuti-tuberciilosis crusade has 
possibly ftcluevcd ns inucli by its exhibits 
as by any one agency. The New Yoik State 
system of loaning photogiaplis and slides, 
tho art movement in certain states, taking tlie 
form of circulating art hi bits; and more 
recently the development of agiicnUnrc exten- 
sion education by means of demonstration 
railioad trains aie other cxainplca of auccesafiil 
traveling museum work, The demonstration 
trains usually contain not only accommodations 
for lectures nnd demonstrations, but oxliibita 
which enforce lessons in farm management, 
improved emiipment, and other subjects by 
means of striking diagrams, models, charts, and 
other objective displays Education itself has 
utilized traveling exhibits ns a means of im- 
provement nnd piogreaa in teaching, as in 
tho art and industrial art exhibits often circu- 
lated by state dcpaitments of education 
and by teachers' asaociaLioiiB, for the benefit 
of local teachers The influence of museum 
G^Ltansvon \\\ bcUoqIs la making itaclf felt, and 
a demand for exhibits ia being made by rural 
districts. TJiiis in Illinois the Illinois Audubon 
SoDiety has ananged to send out free of cliargc 
four traveling iibiariea, four bird picture colic c- 
tiona, and two lantern slide collection a, with 
accompanying lectures Seeing ia believing, 
and the elTectivencss of objective examples is 
unquestioned ns an aid in the learning process, 
whethci witli children or i/ith adults 
Relations of Public Museums to Schools. 
— Tlelatcd in crtucalional function Lo the 
scliool museum are the activities of general 
inuseiiina of art, science, and natural history 
in placing their rcaourcca at the service 
of schools, both in elementary nnd secondnry 
ctluBatiou and in (ulvnuccd technical education 
The value of miiseuma, whether of ai t oi science, 
in cduciLtion is a sulijecL which has been leceiv* 
ing ever increasing attention during the past 
ten ycaia by museum officifllB in Europe and in 
Amciica, ng mny be seen by a reference to the 
biljliogrftphy In Englniul the Ifirgo nnd vnried 
collcc lions of the Victoria and Albert ^fufjciim nro 
lent to pioininent muscinns, and to art and other 
types of gchoola. The first systematic attempt 
to biing about a recognition of the educational 
fuuctiona of miifieuma was made iii Prance m 
IflSO, when a comnnssion was appointed by 
the Minister of Public Tnstiiiclion to take 
the necessary steps preparatory to the intro- 
duction of arts into scliools. In Germany, 
ftcemdiUR to Davul Murray, " muBCUmB are 
made the bnsig of instruction, and every sub- 
ject wdiich can be made iiitelligiblo by meana 
of ii museum is provided with a Icftchor " Ex- 
cellent work is done m this field in tlie lower 
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gyadca of public a&boola in Haiubuvg tlwougli single year by over n. miUiou chilcU’cu in 400 
the inllucncc of Di A Lichtniaik, clircctoi different Bchool bmlclinga, anti fifty similar 
of tliQ Kunatlmllo. Other prominent leftclera cnsca me reiiled to the schools of a neighboring 
ha-VB been George lliisch, author of Ideas city. BcsuIcb IcatuiEa given at the muaeuTn 
bonceming the Teaching of Dramiig and Pro- for the general public, a course of illustrated 
fcssional Art Mucahon (1887), and Professm lectmes is given for sdiool children who como 
IConrad Latigo of the University of Konigaberg nt stated tiinca in gioupa with their tcachora. 
and later of Tttbingcn In the United States forming audiences of 500 and upwards; special 
the question of tho relation between niiiseuma lectures me occnsioimlly given by the staff at 
and schools wna not actively considered until the request of beachcra, who aro also allowed 
the appointment of a Comnutteo on the to give lectures, ilUistiated with tho museum's 
Utilization of Muacuma of Art by Schools and lantern slides, to their pupils A '' GhiUlren'a 
Colleges The direct methods of the coinniitLec Eooni " is pro^dded, with a special instructor 
included foiinal Iccbuiea in lausQuma, or pen- in charge, who^ also gives aasistanco to cloasea 

patobic conveisntions, tho employment of of cliUdrcn visiting the museum to study 

"docents" or Iraincd guides, and traveling exhibits. Eormal instruction is cairicd oven 
exhibits Indirect methodg include printed further in the Milwnukec Public Museum, 
lectures, .steicopticon illiiatrations, and photo- whcic a special teacher appointed by tlie 

graphic reproductions This system, larply hoard of education devotes her time to in- 

inspircd by Mr M. S Pritchard, was put into structing classes of Ghlldien coming in regular 

practice lit tho Poston Museum rotation from the schools. Tlic " childreida 

Another impulse toward the use of museums room,’* as a featuie of museum wmk. with 
of art was Bwen by the demand m moat coun* cxhibUa with special labols pniticulavly ar- 
tnes for better schoolroom dccoratioiiH. Cheap ranged for childicn, was suggested first perhaps 
casts, photographs, and lantern elides wero in the U iS, National Museum (qv) in Wash- 
placed in the Bohoola, nnd tho possibility of ington, wUctb \fc had, howoyci, no vclabiDH to 
employing greatly improved illiiatrativo mate- school worlc, this idea finds its beat expression 
rials became apparent. From these collections at present in tlio Children's Mueeum, Bedford 
Id inuseiiin collcciiona was but a stop, and now Park, Brooklyn, u branch of the Brooklyn 
tho stage wheie the differcnco between reproduo- Museum of Arts and Soicncoa which, wliilc not 
lions and originals is being understood has been under the direction of the schools, attempts 
reached, to rclatoila work to that of the schools Hdtc 

The utilization of museums for tlio study of is an institution with exhibits in various divi- 
Qit has, however, not been so groat ns in tho sions of iiatuinl history, wholly devoted to 
sciontiftc lessons. The value of apccimens in children, its aim is bo “ stimulate the interest 
such studies ns natural history and physical of young people/' and epccirically " to provide 
geography, and of laboratory practice, was cn- collections and woiknig inatciinls , . to be 
cournged by tho Agassiz Association and certain immediately helpful to toacheis who come to 
modern textbooks Tho new relation between tho museum with classes for the supplementary 
schools and museums has led to the creation of a study of special subjects pursued in school" 
now officD, that of tho mirsoum inatiuctoi who In addition to exhibits within tho museum, and 
meets teachers and pupils and ahowa thorn tho a limited amount of loan matciml, n. library 
collections or instructs thorn in aucli aiibjcets and reading room are coi related with the 

na may he desired. Spceml rooms have been exhibits, and tho miifieiiiu provides a Icctnie 

provided for to acliera and pupils for talks by the room where teacUcis may present topics to 

teachoi or iiia true tor; photographs and lantern their clnasea with lantern illiiatrations, and 

slides arc more widely used and lent out; whcio lectures ivill be given by membera of 
special children's eollcctiona have been arranged, the muscuw'a etaff on leqiiesfc. The museum 
and special lecture courses intended for soliool of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences and 
pupils nro given Lastly, many museums tlic Fairbanks hlu.seiim at St, Johusbiiiy, 
coQ|iGi'[i.te actively with llic school horn da of Vt, have coopciated with the schools veiy 
tlicir coin mu hi tics, and in re turn for financial successfully The Philadelphia Museums, 
support provide for the spceinl relations witli while encouraging systematic visitation by 
the schoola. achool classes, have distributed from thoir 

Museum colleclioiis can reach the school diiplicntc matcunls small cxliibits to the achoola 
child in two ways exhibits may be taken to as peimancnt teaching colloclioiis, a form of 
Che schoolroom, or the pupil may be taken oobpcration practiced by many other museums, 
to the museum Bolh types of effort are In Chicago, thiough the influence of Professor 
fldmiiahly ilhislrnLcd by work undertaken T. G C'liainbcilain, the Acatlemy of Sciences 
tot tlic schools by the Amcilcan hluaciim of fiince 190D has ananged one hundred museum 
Natural History of New York City, Tins loan colloctiona for the use of public and pi irate 
muaciiin circulates week by week, by incason- schools of the city Dining 1011 270 loans 
gcr, nearly 500 small cages, each Dontaining weio made to foity-four schools, nnd it ja eali- 
a unit exiiihit illustrating hirdi, insects, woods, mated lliat iii this way 20vOQO chlldien hare 
or minerals, which have been studied in a been reached Fiee instruclion com sea nio 
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ofifoied to childicn, and many ichoola nnd aims, oJTci interesting hisfconcnl data and siig- 
clnases send rcpicscntativos wlio later icport goat the significance for histuiy of well-oigan- 
nt the achool. Courses aie also arranged for izod exhibits illustrating the iiiduaLiy of the imst 
teachers Thiia, the Woman’s Club has in- Collections made foi technical pni poses nio 
stalled civic and health exhibits ; iind woik of those which seek to improve indusliy in a 
a mmilai kind la bring done by the School of limited field by more or less Inchisivc cKhihila 
Civics and Philanthiopy, Municipal Aifc of materials, tools, inncliincs, inctlioda, and 
League, Council for Museum nnd Libraiy products liinally, industnal objects may be 
Exlcndion, and other budiea In 1912 a be- selected for exhibition becaiisu of mtistiD 
quest of S2 50,0 00 was mndo to tlic Field rather than tcohnicnl inn it, such collcctiona 
Musoiiin for the special purnoso of museum foim nn industrial art museum as dis tin- 
extension in the public schools (See (Science, guislied from the industrial museum m which 
Fob. 16, 1912, pp 261-262.) tocluiical interest picdoiujiialcs. The iiidus- 

Thc simplest coop elation perha[is has been trial inusoiim nuns to incicase technical pro- 
the encouragement of informal visitation by ficioncy in industiy, the iiidustrml art mii&eiiin. 
teachers and pupils whenever the inuseiun to increnso the element of beauty in indusLual 
promises to be of help in their woik; thus the products The i elation of museum col’celiona 
Metionolitan Museum of Ait of New York m fine art, indiisliinl nit, nnd nulii&tiidl 
hns culled the attention of teacher/j to po&siblo technique to Gdiicatioii in tlicso fields is ob- 
apphcatioua of tliB coUcctionB iu theii language, vioua cuougb Concrete cxamplea of the beat 
art, and history ina true Lion, the Carnegie man has InUierto done are the necessary 
Museum of Pittsburg and otliei museums stimiilua and basis to fuithcr progi'css. 
have sought to incroaso informal visitation Europe hns apprecintod this beltei Ilian 
by means of annual prize essay coil testa open Amciica up to the present There is scniccly 
to school childion, with topics based on the an industrial center in Europe but has its 
collections Cooporatioii between public mu- collcctiona inlendod to improve gcncinl taste, 
seuma and public schools ia yet to be dcvcl- us ivith us, but also used specihcnlly to aid 
oped in nmny icspecta the organization of workers in fine arts nnd iiicicnsc the skill of 
blanch museums comparable to branch li- the artisan and the beauty of bis useful product 
brniics, perhaps located iii school buildings, A city like Leipzig, foi example, has the follov- 
tliG wutiug of suitable "penny guides” for ing museums City Museum of Giaphie Alls, 
children which will give surveyH of fields of Intluatiial Art hluscum, with collcctiona in 
science nnd other expositions based upon tho metal, wood, ccinmics, textiles, etc, Museum 
exhibits, tho plnco of changing exhibits within of the Gcimnii Book Tiade, besides two hi9- 
kbo muaeum, correlated with the course of toncA muscnins, the university collect loiia 
study of the achoolsj the possibilities of oral and certain others Duibcliiovf, nil and in- 
insbiuction within the museum, oibher in lee- dustrial center, has the Fmo Art Collections 
tinea or in peripatetic explanations of exhibits; of the Hoyal Art Academy, the Industiial Ait 
exhibits nnd instruction for teachers as dis- Museum, which is controlled by an industiial 
tinct from pupils That this field is one rich association, and an ait hall for cxhibitipiia 
in possibilities for school and museum alike In Dresden tliero nre the Hoyal Collections 
is evidenced by the succesa attending loan for Art and fScicncc, nnd the Hoyal Museum of 
exhibits sent to schools, lectures for classes Industrial Art, connected with the Royal 
from tho aohoola, and special exhibits, rooms, Academy of Industiial Art, besides many 
and museums for childien minor collections Chemnitz has the Iiuliis- 

Muaeuma and Higher Techxdcal Educe- trial Museum of the Aitisana' Asaociation, 
tion. — Tho place of museums in higher tech- with a collection of 0000 objects "to advance 
meal education la more stukiug than m public the skill of workers." and a city collection 
elemoiitary nnd sceondaiy education, and of models managed by tho Indualnal Union 
especially in the three higher fields of fine arts, and aided by a grant from the city "to advance 
the induatnea, nnd industiial art. The museum local industry especially in regard to artialio 
of fine aifca which exists in piactically every taste", both exhibits represent local indualrica. 
large center of population has often n foimal CiefcUl has a collection of the Association for 
school of art attached, and la nearly always a tho Adyancomcnb of the Textile Industry, 
place of informal art education The iiidiis- started in 1902, which shortly had over 26,000 
trial museum ia one which displays industiial samples illustrating carpets, upholstciy, modern 
modueta; a musoum with exhibits represent- Bilks, etc, and icceivea large acccBBlona each 
iDg the whole field of industiy, however, would year. One might cite the large musciiiiis and 
bo imposaiblo of realization^ some iiiiiiciplc collections of Berlin, Stuttgart, nnd Munich, 
for the selection of exhibits la necessary, and representing local and national industries; 
this may bo historical; technical, or artistic, the example of the smaller centers, however. 
The exhibits in the National Museum at Wash- illustiatcs even better the wide diffusion of 
ingtoii, for example, illustrating the develop- the museum in the ^stom of nrt nnd industrial 
ment of artificial illumination from ancient education The Diemen comnicicial cdI- 
lampa to electrioity, or the evolution of fire- lections merit the motto: " Here learn how 
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lircmrn prcpnics her sons for world rommorcc " 
Mubcums inilced form CiJio aLgolutcly cbsonliftl 
olciiicnt in Uio gieat Gorman organi/aHon foi 
indiia trial iirogrp&b 'Not only do Uie tcchmcnl 
and art scliools depend upon the niuseum 
collcctiona, with which Uicy usually stand 
in close cDiincction, but the jiidimliial iiilisan 
works within the itiuhouni and lakoa out draw- 
ing plates, ohjocis, etc,, for study In Dusicl- 
dorf, for cvample, the Industiial Ait hluspiun 
loaned 200,000 ill us Lm I ions and 01,000 objcch 
la the fust twenty years of its r\istencc. 

Ill Franco, SwitzciUnd, Italy, and England 
one finds that museum collections aie similarly 
ulihzcd 111 higher technical cducatiom The 
example of England is snggostivc, paiticulnrly 
in two rcspccla, first lU the huge nuinbcr of 
iocjd museums, nnd second m their close rcla- 
linnslup lo the gieat Victoria and Albeit 
Miisciiiii in London, Tins relation ship is 
evidenced cspeeially by the very DiRcinnl loaning 
service maintamed by the museum in London, 
and siindarly by the Dublin Museum, which 
send out selected exhibits to the local and 
provincial nuiscumg, to educational exhibi- 
tions, and, what is more significant, to art and 
technical Bchoola/'aa examples likely to bo 
useful to their classes in which tiaining in art 
crafts is given." TKosg loan collections are 
veritable traveling museums which roach 
every iiuUiB trial center in Great DiiUiu 

In the United iS tales natuial history nnd 
art museums have been organized widely, and 
have reacled upon science and ait teaching. 
The industrial and indnetrial art museuma, 
however, nre thua tar few in luimbcr. Indua- 
UUl art objects find a place \\\ many a\t 
muscuina, however, aa in the architectural, 
woodcarving, glass, and other scetiona of the 
Mctropolilnn Museum of New Yoik; and 
indualrmi cohccliona nire to be found in cer- 
tain ganoral museums, n;? the National Museum 
at Washinglon The best Airicriciin example 
of an industrial art collection is perhaps the 
Pcimsylyaum Muscmn mid School of Indus ti ml 
Art, Philadelphia This institution, orgnnized 
juu after the Centennial Exposition, inniii- 
tains significant collections in fine arts and 
particularly in industrial arts, with depart- 
men (3 of luimisiualics, textiles, goldsmilh'a 
work, orient nl pottery, American potloiy, 
arms, musicfil instruinciita, sculpture, furniture, 
nnls. philately, it also conducts an iinpnitant 
ohool of industrial arts, which mcludca a 
school of dc.s]gn and a tcxlilc school, the latter, 
ono of the leading Amcncmi Jbchools of textile 
technology Anolhor growing industrial ait 
collect ion ia the Miisoum of the Arts of Decora- 
tion of the Cooper Union, New Yoik City 
The Unilcd States will need a great museum of 
industrial art alongside of every great iiulua- 
trial school, and iiicjuatrinl and industrial art 
cdIIgc lions in every indiiatnal cmitei if we arc 
seriously to use educntioii for technical and 
arlifllic progress. B, II A, and H. W. K. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICAL TERMS --Wlicn- 
BYcr and wherever reusic hna bceii included 
in ftcademio ciiiricuU, rhythm and hnimony 
have been the mam subjects of study Coun- 
terpoint was at fiisb included under the gen- 
ciqI term "haimony," bub since the rise of 
the modern conception of harmony, countei- 
point has been recognized as a diatincfc subject 
of study Illiythin, in its broader sense, has 
almost vanished as a specific study, but its 
narrow, mechanically conceived mctiic phase 
IS included in the study of form. Until within 
a very few yeara the only aeadomio atudiea 
have been harmony and counterpoint, puLsued, 
gcnprally, in the order named This is an 
anomaly when wc stop to considei tlm jclalinn 
of melody to harmony, and note the fact 
that tho modern chordal system is the out- 
Rro^yth ol a highly developed Tnclodic imag- 
ination embodied in coiintei point Strictly 
speaking, therefore, thcic shoiild be no separate 
study of these two clGrimlly wedded elements 
of music; but out of a free melodic develop- 
ment of hajmony, in its legitimate signification 
ns tonality, should be evolved rostlieticnlly 
significant Imimomc backgrounds and color- 
ings of interval and chord mnsges. 

The following condensed treatment of tho 
three subjects, harmony, counterpoint, and 
rhythm, ia an effort to explain tho general 
nature and essential clcmciiia, and at the same 
time Gutline tho gencrnl diift of their liiatoiic 
development 

Harmony — Harmony, broadly conceived, 
covets all aynchronoua and progressive or 
melodic tonal relations. In a reskiictcd uso 


it means tho structure and relation of chorda 
and Intel vais. 

The history of harmony is the Instory of tlio 
development of music, innsnuich as all forma 
of music arc based on harmony in its broad 
and essential meaning Arcliffiologicnl lesearch 
haa^ brought to light many facta concerning 
ancient inativimcuta which give wmg to the 
imagination, nnd induce tlic bclier that har- 
mony, in its narrow meaning of syiichionoua 
intovvala, wa9 known niid practiced before 
recorded liiatory iccogiuzes it This belief 
finds coiroborfttioii in etliiiological reseaichcS, 
which make clear the fact that nil stages of 
liuman dcYclopmciib arc represented by human 
beings to-dny. and that the most primitive 
of these peoploa not only sing in parts, but 
in sQinc instances order their music m accord- 
ance with modern tonic tonality. 

The higheab cxpieasion of the coiiceplimi 
of harmony aa the simultaiicoua sounding of 
tones, however, could not bn attained unlil 
its deeper and bioadci Bignificancc was dis- 
co vci eel and wrought out in a conscious appli- 
cation of the tonic principle of tonality Many 
of the most ancient folk melodies, untouchcil 
by tlicorcLical or occlcsinstical thought, reveal 
this principle aa at least aubconstionaiy opoia- 
tivc in the human mind A laige mass of 
melodic material makes it certain that this prin- 
ciple waa the essential foicc in the sLiucLiire 
of the folk music that arose fioin the cITort 
to ^ivc cxpies-dou to tlic iiidividiinl and social 
apiriL, long before and throiiglioub the periods 
when the theoretical muBlciaus wcie blindly 
searching for a free and unlimited nicana for 
musical cxiircsaion of the luimnii spirit 
From whntever source tho Greeks may have 
derived their conception of haimony (/lar- 
monike), historically they furnished the pii* 
mary harmonic system upon wlucli rested the 
fiiet period of miiaic as a consciously developed 
art Through _ Iho Christian Church the 
modern woild inherited tho dialoiiic tonality 
of the Qieek syatem, with its vanoua spoDies 
To Hus wcic added, at a later period, chromatic 
iiUcivals as cinbelhshmenta, but not ns integral 
units of a definite chiomatic lonaliby, as in 
the Gicck system. With Uic exception of 
many of tlie genuine folk songs and dance 
tunes, and the dawning imifiical drama of the 
latter pait of the sixteenth ccnLuiy, this har- 
monic system of tones or modes furnished 
sufTicicnt innterinl for the larger part of the 
inonodic and contrapuntal music, secular and 
sacred, vocal and iiiatiumcTital, of the first 
Chiistian period, including Die mnrvcloualy 
complex and bcaiitifiil worfo of Orlando Lasso 
and Palestrina. Such a system, however, 
was not coniprohenaivc enough to furnish 
the human spirit with adequate material lo 
meet the dcTOftmla of ds artakcneil and ex- 
panding iispirnliona for lughcr forms of nnisicai 
expression Still fiuthcr, dependent upon lan- 
guage for its coherency, this tonal syafcEm 
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dul not poaaesa an inherent piinciplc capable Mozart, and the early part of the Deethoren 
of ory&talliziug into a well oiganizcd and Hide- period Rich nfl this mine of harmonic and 
poiidciifc ait tlie tonal matcikl and relation- melodic material proved to be, it did not mens^ 
ships levcftlcd and suggested by the contra- me up to the demands of the restless spmt 
puntal polyphony of the pcyied. of the lattci part of the nmetceuth century . 

During the liULci part of tlio sixteenth con- In this period of stoiin and atrosa and fovcilsU 
tury tiio tome piinciplo, which had been cm- search for inoic efficient means of musical ex- 
bodied in many of the genuine folk songs and prcssion the tonic principle piovcd equal to 
dance tunes of the modal uciiocl and winch all demands, and ojicncd a now vein of un- 
had apomdioaliy conic bo light in coiitrnpnntal limited Imvmomo and melodic wealth in nn 
inuaic, finally bioko the shackles of the mathc- all-iuclusivc tonality, for which the term c li- 
ma tlcal determmatLou of lutcrvals, received harmonic la n IcgitiniAtc cognomen The cu- 
dcfiiiito recognition, and nsatimcd its rightful harmonic tonality is the alUnclusivc Imunoiiio 
dominion in the ordcung of harmony and unity of all diatonic and chroma tie keys 
melody. This tonic principle gradually dc- In the polyphonic exploiting of tonality, 
vclopcd a definite and primary harmomo one of the moat significant means of expression, 
tonaUty, the diatonic, mvolviug the three pri- vitally cUiractcnshic of contrapuntal as di^i- 
maiy harnioiuca of fozne, dominanlj and sub- tinct from cliordal polyphony, is the iiarmoni- 
dominanlt together with a cDrieaiioiiding sys- cally indivithml fiignificaiice of each melody, 
tern of hannonio units, called clionls Here, In pure countei point the application of iliia 
too, the berm '‘Imimony ” covers two distinct principle of haimonic indinduahty in lespect to 
TneaningB: the pingresaive conccptiDn involved caoh melody produces the impiesaion of the 
in tonality, and the static conception enhodiccl compounding of liannaiuoa. lu diatonic, or 
111 the choid, and in the interval formed by even chiomalic tonality, tins Imrmonic in- 
two synciiionoud tones. The system of pitches dividuality concerns itself only with the 
neccssaiy to the expression of toiinliby was simultaneous defining of different harmonies, 
culled, as in the Grecian and ecclcsiasbicnl oi elioida, of the same or related keys; bub in 
touahtiea, a key, each key ayabcm hemg named the enharmonic tonality Uvo or mo\c melodies 
by the root pitch of the tonie cliora Two may simultaneously move in two or more 
distinct species of diatonic tonality, called diatonic or chromatic keya. The revelation 
in aj 01 and minor modes, gradually Cl ystalhzcd, ot this inexhauatiblQ source of harmonic and 
adding new nnd extremely effective hnimonio melodic material opened an inliiutc field for 
TDfttcnnl monodic invention, and revealed an entiiely 

Aw embtyonic conception of chromatic to- new basis (oi contrapuntal uiingination Com- 
nality arose from experiments in modulalion posers have not been slow in exploring this 
to nearly related kc 3 's Owing, however, to mine, and thoir labors have issued in many 
the pure tuning of the instrument u'jcd in the mnstcrpiecca of musical art boia of the noblest 
period pieceding T3ach, Ilia numbei of key and puicst spiiitiial aspirations and mapna- 
fconea available for modulation was limited tions, and also m soine voluptuously sensual 
almost exclusively to tUoac of the dominant aural cngics that lival the wildest dreams of 
and siibdoininanb, with their so-cniled relativd nacchaiialian levels and debauchciios. And 
minors based upon the sixth lone of each major the end is not yet 

key 171111 the final establishment of the The history of harmony, in itn broad nnd 
equally tprapBrod scale of keyed inatiUTncnls, legitimate sense, shows cleaily that the dc- 
tUe wav; was open for the applicatioiv of the velopmcnt of the cousciousncsa of tonality is 
tonic principle to the complete development of tlio direct icault of the evcv-iiici casing demands 
a harmonic unity of diatonic kevra in a definite for significant melody. In the Grecian and 
tonality, tJio chromatic, with its system of early Christian pcrioda, tlie units of thought 
chromatic^ kev^a, cliords, and cadences This wcie intervals conceived, in a sense, horizon- 
laigcT horizon Blimulatcd and greatly enriched tally. Musical thought was concerned wth 
Uaiinauic im a giuatiou, sin CO chromatic in ter V ala only one lUmcnBion Exprcaaive po3YDr was 
no longer served os inore melodio cmhelli'jli- gained by means of the cluLvactcr, the color, 
men ta, but became hni mo me units of chromatic of the intcrvnls, and relatively few weie, or 
tonality, and their expresaivo significanco nnd could be, mndo use of, oven if tho quarter 
capacity were therefore enormously enhanced tones be included. This monodic mode of 
Aa a result, chromatic melody aaaumcd a new cxpiession suflicDcl, smcc, m the main, music 
and highly significant i’6lo iti the dcvelapmcub had no ical ludcpcnclent existence, and melody 
of all types of music, but especially of the was es,icntinlly speech inflection tonally dofineef, 
dininalic^ ^ ^ ^ Cohesion of inclgdio material really centered 

Uiatonio and chromatic tonality furnished, in language, and the iBsthetic cliftractcr of the 
almoat exclUbivDly, the harmonic nnd melodic poetry. The lesiilb of thp efforts at poly- 
matenal foi the mouophamc and contvapwntfll phoiuc cxpreaaion immediately catabhahed a 
muaio of the sixteenth to the first half of the liauniQiiiG conception of the mtevval in two 
niiictcentii century, including the greater diincnsiona — longitudinal fmcloclic) and ver- 
Jiumbcr of tho works of Eaoh, Handel, Haydn, Ucal (synchronistic) — moving simultaneously. 
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Through process coheroncy bcgnu to appear Harmonic Terms — TonolUy — In gen- 
aa a definite and purely musical fact, music cral, any specific aystem of inteivala, or 
Logan to bietilc away from the limitations im- chords, or luinnonica consli tilting the unitnl 
posed by language and to assume an individual Ijasis of melody In modem rnufiio, a specific 
existence and chnractci As a result thcdcvcl- harmonic unit based upon a real tonic pnn- 
Qpmenb of instrumental or pure music became ciplo Tonality is oasciUially flinclic in nature, 
possible involving, like tho line, in ogress of thought; 

Pushed to its logical^ conclusion, the ayn- whcicna, tho tone oi ilic choul is static in 
chronous conception of intervals leyealod the its primary clmrnctcr Tonality is of three 
fact that the chord is not a mere aggiegation orders' — 

of fluoh intervals, bub is a definite harmonic ^ (a) Dialnmc, — the harmonic unity involv- 
cutity^ fovined, primal ily, of a root, or center ing the pumaiy Iminionica of tonic (J), dojiii- 
of unity (thus icpreaenting, like the primo noni (7), and saWominaid (/T), in both major 
pitch of the individurd tone, the tonic prin- niid minor modes, and then dcrivalivca, super- 
ciple), a fifth, or loot-dcfimng interval, and a Ionic (77), submediant {VI), mediant (III) of 
third, or mode-defining interval ^ The rccogiii- the major mode, and divwushed and flat super- 
lion of this pure chord unit and its progressive Ionic (77), flat submediant ( 77), flat mediant 
orderings neceasaiily led to the consciouanesa (777), and flat suhlomc ( VII) of tho minor 
of a bhiid dimension embodied in pure lini- mode 

inonic tonality Thus melody enlarged its The following diagram of the diatonic to- 
Gxpi’cssivo scope by a threefold haimomc sig- nality of C makes tho choidal and harmonic 
mficanee, and attained to a principle of coho- content clear. A line under a figure or letter 
Bion that finally wioiight out the nbsoluto iiulicatca a fiat (d = d-flat, n = ll-llat), and 
individuality of music ns nn ait having its own over a figuie oi letter, n sharp (c = c-ahnrp, 
significant power of cxpicsaion, and no longer IV =*■ IV-sharp) 
dopciidcnt upon either tho danco oi poetry to 
define its solidarity, oi to make clear its message 

Since in all times the roots of art diaw their 
austonancofrom tho eternal mental and spiiitual 
needs of humanity, hisboiy is ever icpcating 
itself in art^ na in all other modes of thought 
This repetition is novel a copy, howcvci , put VI+ III"*' Til 

IS manifested in new forms, under varying II 
conditions, meeting the piesont conceptions 

of mental and spiritual nature and aapira- ^ (6) Chromatic, — the harmonio unity of the 
tiona. This is scon in tho history of music diatonic Keys of tonic, dominant, su&doaiinaiif. 
No b>vitha banding tho enormous amount of mediant, supeTtanic, and submediant hones of the 
harmonic and melodic mateiml included in major mode, and fonic, dommoiif, 
diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic tonali- flat supertonic, fiat mediant, flat suhnediant, nni 
tics, in keeping with tho ultra-impiessiomstio flat subtomc tones of tlio minor modes, 
spirit of all moclern art, musicians arc not want- (c) Enharmonic. — the nll-mclusivc unity of 
ing who find no satisfaction in the mat ci ini nil diatonic and chromatic tonalities, 
at hand Even the alleged whole tone scales Chord — Harmonic uuity of three factors, 
and melodic phrases aie lie ginning lo pnle, root (1), color (3), nnd definer of loot (5)^ 
and the quartet tone as an clement of harmonic Cltords are (a) simpfe — major and minoi 
and melodic coloring and significance ifl being triads. (l>) complex — (i) augmented nnd 
revived and experimentally exploited by n few diminished tnada, c e g c e,_g (ii) all aepLn- 
radical mmsiciana. The demand by the few chords and (iii) nonachordaj (c) compound — 
for more significant means of expicaaion is all choid form.'! having two well-defined roots, 
no proof, however, that tho present melodic although ono may harmonically predominatp, 
and harmonic material is Inadequate. It as iii tho major diminiahed scptachord, c p a c, 
may possibly bo a sign of failiiic to perceive or iioiiachorcl, e g a c b wliero c and a arc loola 
the potentialities of present means, or n wit- whose center of progression is tlic choid of d 

ness to the absenco of the " open vision," of The Hupeumposing of chords results in 
the power to ace through tho veil of sen- (1) compound harmonm, (2) retardation of 

suoiis tone and diacovci and mold sigiiificant harmonic progression, or (3) the simultaneous 
melody, ihythm, and harmony into piuc nnd progression of two different harmonic senes 

noble embodiincnta of the real spirit of music. luUrval — The harmonic unity of any two 

Time alone cmi determine whether the employ- tones, the relation, synchronous or progres- 
ment of the now-old material shall issue in sivc, of any two tones. Intervals are clasai- 

rnrer and more beautiful " temples never fied (1) according to (a) the number of contig- 

biiilt at all, and therefore built foiever", but uoua degrees involved — 77 rnues, seconds, 
history would seem to prophesy failure, and suf/w, etc.; (b) the character of the interval 
for the same inherent reasons that obtained in — perfect, major, minor, augmented, diminished. 
Grecian efforts based upon like means. (2) As (a) consonant — perfect fifths, nnd octaves, 
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[intl mty'or andmnor^AW? and (&) dia- melodioa The resulting synchronistic mter- 

Hoiiant— seconds, fourths, ninth&> and all aug^ vala woic blic lifbh and octavo This type of 
mciitcd and duniniglicd intervafa polyphonic music wna colled descant {ducan- 

—The syateni of toneq involved in ias). The nil guinly skipping nature and utter 
tonality, — diatonic, chromatic, 01 enharjnonio. inaipidity of the inclodic succession of mter- 
The key ia named hy the yoot tone of the tonic vala vcavilfcmg from tUia mode of ileacant led 

chord — key of D major, D minor, etc to the impioviacd or avtiatically designed fill- 

ScqIe — The dcgveC'Wisc oidcnug of the ingiuofceutamakipaaccoidingtolawBgovcTn- 

toiica, diatonic or chromatic, of a key from any ing both melodic ni'ogression and rhythmical 

given point, uauftUy the key tone, up or down pioportiona, and the point for point (caucus 

to the octave. flamts) type of coiuitcrpoiiit was supplanted 

Diatonic tonality includes sixteen, and chiO' by fclic more hitcicsting nnci nrtislic species 
matic tonality a vciy much largci number of figured counterpoint, 
of possible diatonic scales. The development of this species of willing 

The chroinatic scalo_consiats of the follow- finally broke through the rcstiictiona imposed 
ing incidents — 1 1 2 2 3 4 4 fi 5 G 7 7, m the by a false mathematical dctcrminalion of in- 
major mode, and of 122334455027, in fccrvals, and estnbli^^hcd the intervals of the 
the minor modes ^ third and sixth as effective inusicnl mateiial, 

CQunleipoml. — The term "couTifcQvpoiivt'* whether in the form of melodic piogvession dt 
( coufropwncfns) had its origin in an early quasi chord maases Thought and inmgiiialJDn 
Byatem of reprcBentine melodic movementa by thus liberated wi ought out a higher degree of 
moana of poinlg, and therofoic litcially 6ig- melodic and rhytiimic individimlity and sig- 
nifies point against point (pwnc/us contra pime- nificaiico in both the caiiLi and the accompany- 
t[nn). In general, counterpoint la a apecioa ing voices, and a pm c continjjiintnl polyphony 
of musical wiiting resulting from the weaving was the final out come The advent of this 
together of two or more iiulividually significant fieo and pure contrapuntal type of music 
melodies into a harmonic unit having definite marked the beginning of tlie choral epoch, 
design and form. Polyphonic (maiiy-voiccdi one of the most piolific and glorious periods 
singing IS known to exist among the moat in the history of music nn epoch which in- 
pnmitivc peoples of the pi cBcnt age, such ns tho eluded the works of ralealrina and Bach 
Bushmen of Australia This fact furnishes somo Notwithstanding the cnoinious increase in the 
basis [or belicvmg that part singing may have power and hioadcr scope of musical imagination 
been practiced long before written histoiy and loathctio expression resulting from the 
takes note of it, but thcic are no iccoida of a use of the richei inter viUic coloimgand ihyfch- 
conscious effort to develop polyphonic art until inic hfo in the ordering of melodies, a purely 
about the eighth or ninth century of the Chris- musical cohesion did not exist. Tbo necessity 
tion era The development of a higher and for it, iiowevcr, did exist in the very nature 
more complex inner hie, together with an ex- of human thought, and the next epoch reg- 
pandiiig apprehension of the solidarity of iaters the appearance and application of the 
liumnnity, could nob find adequate art rep- piiinaiy principles of musical coherence and 
rcseniaUon in the pure monody of Greece oi unity, and a more highly oiganijscd and ox- 
in the early Christian period, notwithstanding pressive type of form. 

ail the fiuhtio and complex tnoilcs of enhancing The first principlo to appear wfl^ imitation, 
its malhctio and spiiitiial significance, Tho Somewhere some one hit upon the device of 
demand for a more deeply expressive, more making porUons, oi tho whole, of the principal 
comprchcnaivc, more fully organized form of melody accompany itself. In ono method of 
an art that touches so strongly the hidden sc- writing tho second voice begins the oiigiiial 
crots of the human mind nnd heart led to the melody when tho first voice reaches a certain 
development of polyphonic nnd polj/odic imisic. point iii the cniffiis This diabinot speoica of 
Tho earliest ntlempta at poL'phony resulted contrapuntal polyphony la called the canon, 
in one or more voices piiicing a more or leas exact The well-known Round, Scotland's Burning, is 
repetition of a given melody, called the cantus, nn illustration. Canons are termed strict, if 
a fourth below or fifth above, with cadeiicog the aiiswcrinE voice repeats each interval ex- 
on the uniaon ox octave. The essential prog- netly as in the canliis, or free, if it varies in 

ress of tho accompanying voices being parallel any degree the nature of the answering mter- 

to Ills civutua, no real melodic indWidiiality vala. Canons axe also designated as canon rtf 
could result. This seemingly barien type of iJie unison, octave, second, etc , ncaofdiiig as the 
counterpoint was not, however, without a atisweiing voice begins at the interval of the 

certain leathoLic significance quite in keeping unison, octave, or second from the first tone 

with the nuatero nnd icy character of nioimslio of the cantua. 

and religious life Melodic individuality and Tho following types of complex canon wore 
significance m tho nccompnnying voices he- eventually evolved; (1) Canon hy inversion — 
camp possible when the principle of contrniy the second voice answering the upward pio- 
niotion in respect to tho cantus began to grcssions in the cantua by downward move- 
gov crn. the progrcaaioTi of the accompanying ments, and vice versa. (2) The crab canon — ' 
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the secoiul voice singing the raiitua backwards tinct governing piiuciplps of (1) 

(3) Canon by augnicntalion — the aecoiid whether iiiodai (ccclcsinsticiil) or /onic (iiiodcni 

voice singing the melody in notes double the tonality), and (2) the chord In the first and 
length of the Cantus. (4) Canon by diminution purest typo of counterpoint each melody moves 
- — tlio second voice rcpcftting the cnntiis Jii Jrecly in the tonality, iiiitranimelcd by any 
notes of half the value, Repetition rather necessity for defining, in conjunction with the 

than true imitation la the eaaentml chni'actcr- other voices, a specific emeg of chords, and 

iafcic of thia type of polyphony, but in thc/ree unfettered by any demand that ita cadencea 

canon the elemcrifc of variation appro acheg slmU coincide with those of accompanying 

more nearly the spirit of the higher type of voices, except at the close of important sec- 

imitation. ^ ^ tioiia. In ihia species the aynchronoiTsj masses 

Through the increasing influence of the folk arc not chordal in the strict liaimonic sense, 
song, the folk dance, and the musicnl drama, bub mnsaea of synchronous intervals, intcrvallio 

and the adoption of the tonic tonality, with ita colors, suggesting, it may he, two or more 

major and minor modes, the fundamental harmomca or choids. In the second type of 

principlcg of form were evolved, and iiistru- oouiitcrpomt nil the voiccaj while real and in- 

men I al or pure music attained its fTcedom. dividual melodies, move with rofcrcnce to 

From thia period, polyphonic thought in both defining a specific chordal scheme. In this 

vocal and pure music developed in tJic dircc- second type the synchronoufi iiinsaca arc clearly 

tiOJij (1) of the pure contrapuntal type, (2) of tho defined choid units, either aimplc or complex, 

chordal or harmonic type Apart from dra- These two types of polyphonic nuiaic arc dia- 

matic music and the pure song, the dominating tiiiguishccl by tlic fact that all the voices arc 

idiom of musical thought in this contrapuntm concerned with melodics of equal aigniAcancCj 

and choral epoch wa'3 the fugue imd fugal and and are, thcicfore, striotly contrapunlah 
canonic imitation Thia species of nuisical A third and iinportaut species of polyphonic 
art was the product of tho canonic type plus music la one in winch the voices arc concerned 
a demand for greater unity thioiigh well-dc- mainly, if not solely, with the function of 
fined tonalit}^ nnd logicailj’^ oi'gani;;ed form It defining chord iniissci? and enriciung them with 
used tho principle of the cantus, but in the form iiitervaUic color, sonority, and inasaiveness 
of a abort tlicinc It employed the icpeti- Chord inasses thus conceived may serve ag the 
lional method of iinitatlou, bub developed a principal moans of expreaaion, and melody, in 
high species of tarialion u\ the imitating voices a degree, may be fragmentary and not dcfi- 
It molded its forms along fines derived from nitcly orgaiiijsed, or airohorda may he used as 
the folk song and tlie folk dance, but \vifch a means for enhancing the expressive aignifi- 
frecdom that made possible tho embodiment cance of one or more important melodic.^ 
of the noblest lynoal and oven dtamaiio imag- Tina Is the genina of what ia termed the ino- 
jjiation nodic or monophonic type of composition, al- 

Thc elements of the fugue arc (1) the Ihemc tliougli it may be polyphonic ng to the fact of 
(d»r)j (2) the answer (cornea) — the repo tUioii many voices. In thia type of polyphony the 
of the llicmc by the sccoiicL voice in the domi- voice progrcssiona do not pretend to assume 

iiant key (later m other keys), either strictly, melodic significance, ns in pure counterpoint; 

called the real fugue^ or in a modifieci form, in fact, the various voices may be, and often 
called the to7iflZ (3) the counter subject arc, witliont melodic significance. These three 
— the contrapuntal melody aung by tlic iirat types of polyphonic thought are all employed 
voice as an accompaniment to tho answer; ns means for enhancing the oathctic im|)ort 

(4) the ejnsude — a free treatment, m fugal and of the music of all writers, from the pure lyrical 
canonic imilalioii of various types, of some and dramatic contrnpuiiii.st, Johann Sebn&tian 
ilguie or pliinho of the theme, binding together Bach, down to Richard titiaiia'i and Claude 
the several paitg and serving as conlraats to Debussy, I lie ultra-impre.'isionist tone painters 
tho sections in which strict imitations of the of the present time. 

theme obtain^ (5) (pre.‘i‘?mg together). Rhythm — In all inorJeg of thouglR, all 

in wliicli the imitative lepeiitioiis of the second modes of imaging a coiisciousncss of ideas or 
voice begin before the compieLe ending, and at expericiicea, the factors of duration, oi quantity, 
points iieiu'cr and nciucr to the beginning of and intensity, oi atiesa, arc iicccasaiy coiidi- 
the tliomc. tiona for determining mathetic form and aig- 

Thc era of the fugue and canon culminated iiificaace Proportion in respect to duration, 
in the works of the acknowledged gieatcat mu- or dynamic intensity, arising from the na the tic 
aical Bcniua the world hna yet known, Johann impressions or from the nature of the elcmeiUa 
Sebnatian Dach of exprcsaion, — for instance, sound m language, 

Overlapping, but csscnlinily^ beginning with tone m music, — is the c.^scjicc of tlint itleo 
the Cbtabhahinciit of the tonic principre niul which, following tlie Greeks, we call Rhythm 
the dommiition of the chord mass in place of A rhytlunic idea appears W’henevci a giouiiiug 
the biinple interval as the essential unit of or ordered sequence of pi oporiiona is defined 
thought in Louidity, pure countci point Ima In nuisic the melody of folk songs and church 
been ordered m accoidaiicc with the tW'o dis- canti followed the pi oportionate durations gov- 
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crning tho sounds of language until the elTorta 
ab combining mclodica of vniyiiig rliytlimic 
dcaign made it ueccssary to adopt aonie pmi- 
ciplo of order and unity in respect to the num- 
ber of tonal diiTations that ahould be sung to 
the tones of the can bus by the discan ting voicca. 
Fiom these efforts arose ivhab was called wie/i- 
siiral ai«8ic, based upon two piimaiy ratios — 
the perfect, three is bo one, =*= o and the 
imperfcGt, Lvvo is to one dd= ^ 

tinder tho influence of counterpoint, tha 
dance and instrumental rauaie, the gradual 
development and organisation of complicated 
rhyllima led to the adoption of tho accciiUml 
principle of metric rhythm as a means for de- 
fining the progress of the vaijoua voicea. Tho 
clomcnta of metric rhythm arc (1) umta of a 
given duration, called boats, and (2) varying 
intcnsitiGs in respect to the thought content of 
a uch units . A measure, thcref oi c, ia a rhy thinic 
entity involving the relation of a definite num- 
ber of boats of like cluiation, but of dilTering 
inlciiaities Measures may vaiy (1; in tho 
munber of mtcnsilica or beats, i e two, three, 
four, beat measure, etc ; (2) m the order 
q[ the mtensitlea, as in the following lUuatra- 
tions, where the quaitor noto represents a beat 
of given duration, and the bar the point of 
greatest intensity, 

3 w iJiu W’ liu- tJjjjj iiUJ 

To meet the exigencies of free poetic imagina- 
tion and to avoid monotony icaiiiling rrom a 
long series of like kinds or orclcia of measure, 
there are in musie vaiying modes of treating 
metric conceptions 

1. The most common metiic variation re- 
sults from tlio use in a given metric series of a. 
variety of foims (orders of intensities of meaa- 
urc), that is, while the gcncial unit of duration 
from crest to crest of tho gi eater intcnsiLica le- 
mniius comparalivcly constant, tho leas signifi- 
cant Lhoiiglib unita, the leaser intensities, may 
freely vary in their relations to the strong in- 
tensity, thus resulting in a tcries of changing 
rorina of measure 

2. A second mode of variation (Rg 1) ariaea 
from tho auddoii changing of the strong inten- 
aily from Us normal position in Iho aeries, re- 
sulting in what is known as sijncopatton In 
polyphonic music, syncopation practically arises 



fiom fliipcrimpoaing like motors, starting at 
different periods, a apeciea of rhythmic drsso. 
nance A modern term for the extrema ubo oi 
this effect 13 Ragtime, to which all great 
writers must plead guilty. 

3 A third and very effective mode of rhyth* 
mio treatment arises from combining dilTcrciih 
measures. That is, while one melody moves in 
say, three-beat menauro, the second may bo 
moving in two-beat, and a third in four-bent 
measure, a specie, 9 of rhythmic harmony, In 
the following illuBtraUon (Fig. 2) from Schu- 
mann the melody la in three-beat and the 
accompaniment m two-bent menaure. 



(4) Tho fourth form of metric variation ia 
the product of a senes of varying kmda o£ 
measures. This species of rhythmic variation 
may he accomplished in different ways 
(c) Tho mcftsnre may change in respect to tho 
number of beats without changing the limit of 
duration between the points of greater luten- 
flity, fla 111 the following pa^aage fiom Schumann 
(Fig 3), where o, the piimnry two-beat menaure 
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of the first strain, is followed by &, a thrcc-bcnl: 
measure, the metrio aeheuic of the second 
Btraiii, (Ii) A heat may be added or subtracted . 
thus changing not merely the A.irtd but the real 
tlnrnhon of tlio menauro, as in the pasaage from 
MncDowell on the folloAying page (Fig 4 ) 
This rhythmic variation la characteristic of 
many folk songs, showing that it is a primitive 
form. The following fif tceiiLh-century chanson 
ia a fine spccuucu, (Fig 6,) 

(c) A third variant, of like nature with the 
above, ia a apccica of rhythmic, augmentation, 
ns in the following passage from Schumaim 
(Fig, 0), where the rhythinio unit o, formed by 
two Ihroc-beafc mcnsiirca, la followed by really a 
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onc-incamre rhythm of three /iiig^inonted bcflis, 
tlucc lonfiSj tlio quantitative value of which 
equnla the preceding two-meaaure unit. 


I Nominally, and as conventionally printed 
(hg 4) this phinsG is siippogcd to he within one 
mcaaure of four beats, each bent beiiiE rrpre- 
Son ted by a quartei note. Practically, tlio 
development of tho thought requirca two 

points of greater mtenaity — the fiiat and Fifth 
tones The bent, therefore, is reproaented by 
the eighth note, and the phrnao iiicludea two 
1 four-boat mcaaiirea. 



XTj 


The following complicated and elfcetivo E 
passage from Brahm'a Clarinet Sonata in E 
P mmor is jjitcroatmg, bccAuao of the augmen- ^ 
tation in two voices that are syncopated in 
respect to each other (Fig. 7.) ^ 



In the educational development of rhythm, 
moLci* IS usually given the first place, as though 
it were the more important ihybhmic factor; 
quite opposed to thig common theoretical 
notion, however, is the fact that in tho real 
mtcrpretatiQii of both music and iioelry mctci 
IS far from being the moat significant rhytlimio 
conccpLiou llased upon the circumacnbcd 
figures of the dance, and serving the purpose 
mainly of punctuating the lesser units of 
thought, in the highest lyrical, and especially 
m drama Lie muaio, the metrical accent la prnc- 
ticftlly lost, swallowed up in the quantitative 
proportions and the a tresses involved m the 
larger units of musical thought, suoh as tho 
phrase, and even the motive As a matter of 
fact, there fore, quantity (durntive mass) and 
quantitative proportiona are the essential clc- 
nients of rhythmic thought, A very simple 
illiiatintion will serve to make clear the vitally 
exprossivo rhythmic clTcct of the rhythm of 
quantity, The following versions of the open- 
ing pliraae of Beethoven’s Sonata, Opus 13, 
do not differ m respect to the number of beats 
and pomts of greater intensity 8.) 


In the fitab version, Beethoven’s dramatic 
idea is entirely lost, because the individuality 
of the first chord is merged with the Bccond 
and third chorda, forming the opening niuaicnl 
idea In version two the rhythmic form of tlic 
first chord embodica a distinct impression, like, 
for instance, tho fiist word in Hence I loathed 
Melancholy But the iiUenaely dramatic force 
of the opening chord la only renli?cd in the 
quantitative form of Beethoven’s version Still 
furtherj in Beethoven's version tho aecoiid idea, 
6, ia far ami away moro dramatically cxpica- 
aivc by reason of the qiiantitativo propoi tioiis, 
and also because the same means bieak tho 
thought into two impasaionccl utterances, 6 ^ 
and b'^i tho aecond uf which forma the climaK. 

Educationallyj it wouhl seem to follow, as 
a necessary clcducLioii from hiatoiical evolution 
and the greater aignificnnce of quantitative 
(durative) pioportion, that thia should be tho 
rhythmic principle first recognized and most 
assiduously studied The ordinary method of 
metiic scansion in music based upon the tyianny 
of mechanical accent (in inuaic icpreaDhtcd by 
the bar) ia deadening to the higher and vital con- 
ception of the beauty and expressive significance 
of quantity' in inuaic ns certainly ns in poetry. 

It rcinain^i to call attention to the fact that 
rhythm playa as significant a i6le in the har- 
monic design as it does lu the melocUc stnicturG, 
For the understanding and interpretation of a 
muaioal work of art iL la casentml, therefore, 
that the rhythm of the harmonifl background 
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should rccoivfi cc|Uftl conaidei'ition with the 
ihytUm □: the meladio dcaigna C B. C 
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MUSIC IN EDUCATION. -- HJsioilcal 
Sketch, — The place of iniisic in popular edu' 
cation ]iaa changed with the changing inoliyca 
that control aucli oduentiou. Tlucft dHiTiiii, 
phaaea may be recognized: the I'chaioiis, when 
education was chieflY comiccted with Ihc 
Church and tho teachci wna the priest; tho 
liumauitanau, whieh came with the growth o| 
the democratic iiifluencca of the oighteenlh 
century; and the Boeiul^eononnc, as one may 
oall the thud pliaac upon which wc nro now 
cntmng Tho rapidly growing complexity 
of our modorn life liaa been putting greater 
and greater demands on our whole educational 
ayabem Tho problem of the modern cducalor 
ia to diacovcr how to economize time and energy, 

A new valuation la now going on of all forma 
of study and cxei'ciaea that occupy the atudcnFg 
time, aiming to adapt the curriculum to meet 
the practical rcquiicmciiba of life efliciently. It 
la natural that such a atudv as muaic, which 
presents so Uttlo that can bo monsured bom 
a piactical point of view, should be inilueiiccd 
by tliis movement, 

Tfui Rchgious P/uise, Choir Schoofs —Tn- 
ditioa says that choir schools (schala can- 
forma) were inaUtuted at Rome as early aa 
the fourth century (by Pope Silvester I, 314- 
335) and from 590 they wcib much cinphaaized 
by Gregory I (if.D ) At least by the eighlli 
century, if not much earlier^ tho WcaLem 
Churcli had given oflicial sanction to a system 
of unison melody, commonly known as Gre- 
gorian," thou eh apparently developed from 
Dyzanhino and Greek oiigiiia, wMoli had at- 
tained notable pioporliona aa the artistic vehi- 
cle or embodiment of the liturgy. That the 
Church used music ns a means of elevating 
the people is shown by a saying of Chrodegang 
of Metz (746-706) * " The inclodie.s of the 
singers shall uplift the people to love of divine 
things through llic inspiration of the words as 
much na through the tunc." From about tho 
twelfth century the Chmch also becama the 
field within which the art of contrapuntal com- 
position unfolded This evolution waa aclio- 
laatic, rather than popular To master it rc- 
quiicd diacipllnc, auch as xvaa possible only 
under tcnchura and tlnough study In the 
medieval " chow school" the aubjeeb of the 
new Figured Song wna now added to that of 
the Gregorian Plam-Song Tho persDns thus 
educated were puinarily only ndult ecclesias- 
tics, — monks nnd priests, — but ns choiis of 
men niid boys became common, tho^ " choir 
flcliool" tended to become an instiLulioiiin which 
many boys below^ tlic ago of puberty might he 
educated to considerable musical proficiejicy, 
The study of sacred aong was tho main object, 
but, because the boya had to bo kept together 
for several years, other subjects wejc introduced 
more or less Hence the " clioii school ” 
often touched the field of general educalioni 
but with muaic highly emphasized In 
pi 0 cess of timo some of these schools acciimii- 
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latcd Gndowmcntg and bccanio^ independent mciuiis ^ ) proposed that the child should bo 

inabitulioiis A famoua illustration of this is taught amgnig of a few easy pa alms na early 

the Tliomaaaclmle at Leipzig, which began as as the ” mother school '' In the elementary 

an Angus tinian monastery acliool in the school ho only recognizes singing for church 

thirteenth centuryj and became a Protestant niidrcligioiiapuipoSGS Francke's nuns iii music 
town school before the middle of the sixteenth, wcic aiinilar. 

Many others, especially those connected with The numerous ordinances of the sixteenth 
cathedrals and with certain national coiiits ccntiiiy provide for the teaching of singing, 

{Chapel Royal) t have pci sis ted in some foiin but ill all eases the subject matter h icligious. 

to the present day (See CHonisTEns* In many eases the ordinances appoint the local 
Schools; Song Schools, in the article on Mid- sexton to teach singing along with the calc- 

DLiE Aoes, Education in thb ) chiam In fact, many Protestant schools owe 

Early Methods of Teachmg illusic — Fiom their origin to the need of teaching singing for 

the earliest peiiods two cliatinch modes of ap- the service of the Church 
pi'oaclung music teachmg were prcaciited, one In England the song school occupied a posi- 
lu which the learning^ was tlirough imitation, tion a little above the elementary and below 

teaching by rote, as it ia called — and the other the giammnr, and while their chief object 

where the rudiments of music wero taught, and was to leach the eiiiging necessary for church 

the pupds learned to icnd from the written services, the other common subjects were in- 

signa III a school ordinnnco of 1522 at N6id- eluded. 

iingen the pupils were to be divided into three Eraainiia describes the English as a miiBical 
sections, of which the two upper ones wcie to and tiic German as n chuuken people, and it 

receive iiia true Lion in theory and practice, nnd has been suggested that the abolition of the 

the last should Fust be taught the text, and then training school of song and music that took 

the time by car The Wurttomburg church place with the Reformation nnd during the 

oi'dmaiicc, 1559, and the Pomeranian, 1503, pro- rcigna of Henry VIII and Edward VI had 

vided for the practice of singing in elementary much to do with cliaiigiiig the musical cliarac- 

achoola, bub the mu t hod was only that of sing- ter of the English people 
ing by ear, m the Latin schools it was usual It must be noted that the song school was 
bo employ the pupils in clioiis so that they nob confined to song; often teaching to piny 

received regular instruction in music While on the oigau is included in the desciiption of 

the Reformation bioko away from the older the song school master Such was the case 

ccclcaiasLical music, it stimulated in the chorale at Dosbury in Ilcrerordshirc The school- 

even a greater dcairo to sing, Luther ia re- muatei was to '' bring up the youth in learning 

E orted to have said. "A schoolmaster must and to play the organ’* Similar ho the song 

G able to sing or I take no notice of him ” schools in England were the sang schools of 

The ordinances drawn up by Mclanchthon Scotland; one m Aberdeen ia believed to have 

and Dugenlmgcii provide for instruction in existed as early na 1370 While in Scotland 

muaic, but they deal generally with Latin especially the sang school seems to have 

schools The School and Church Visitation been adopted by tlic Reformation, the leaser 

in Marburg (1628) and Hoasc-Darmstadb importance that music occupied m the service 

provided that all children above eight yenis of tlic Protestant Chinch reduced the impor- 

of age should " attend the public schools and tance of these aclioola, so that they liavc grad- 

nt all times bo piescnb nt Lho singing in ually died out 

Cliureli." Duke Eiiiost the Pious of Gotha Gild Schools — Outaulc the Church two 
(g ) included singing in the famous School- organizations, tlic gild schools nnd the " loivn 

method of 1G43, which devoted one of the longest musiciaiia," contributed largely to the devolop- 

portiona of the woik to the subject (paragraphs ment of musical cducalion Of the giUla the 

212-291). It includps aiiggestions on method moat notable example ia the extensive circle 

and formal instruction in music At least of gilds organized by the Meiatoraangei of 

one lioui nach clay was to be given to it Two southern and wcatciii Germany from tlic four- 

divisions, choral music and figured dcacant teenth ccntuiy onward for more than two 

(Eigiirfl/acaaag), weic made The former was liiindicd years These societies sought to 

taught by car, phiase by phrase; the latter magnify poetry and song na a kind of irndc 

from notation. The teacher is warncil nob specialty, which was to be cultivated onljr by 

to weary the pupil with too much theoiy and passing through a graded system of training 

troublesome scales A song book ia to be pro- and examination Unit led iilLiinatcly to the 

vided for each Clear nnd sensible expression right to the title ‘'Mnstci " The liistoiic 

should be insisted upon The cailicst piece'i inipor tance of these curious rrntcrnitiea lay not 

were to be sung in lour paits (descant, alto, in the artilicial and even ridiculous methods 

tenor, and bass). The teacher was not pro- that they often used, but in their number and 

vided with an instrument for accompaniment distiibiiLioii, with the con.'?idcrable luiinber of 
An ordinance of 1697 for Nuremberg provided their members Artistically niul pcdagogically, 

that singing should be taught in writing and the Meislershngcr movement lacked breadth 

ciphering schools for church purposes Co- and insight; but its popular innucnce was not 
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inatgiuficant. It aervcd to bung into action 
latent capacities for music ns a serious pursuit 
among the common people, _ nud to dignify 
the proceaa of cdiioation which wna iii'volvDtl 
in that pursuit. Somcwlmfc parnllel movC' 
meats— the ao-callcd " Minstrel Gilds " — oc- 
curred in other countries 

Town jlf lMlCK^ns — Associated with these 
gilds 111 time, though not always cDimccted with 
them directly, were niimcroua efforts to or- 
ganize in certnin communities a body of " town 
musicians," botli singers and players upon 
inskrumenta, which could he called upon to 
nsaial in numeroua oivic and social tunctions. 
Every such organizakionj when continued long 
enough to become nn institution, demanded 
more or leas of on educntionn! element or basis, 
which wna variously supplied in different enseS, 
Bomelimes through the town schools It ia 
difficult to cite any large number of facts under 
this Iieadi but there is reason to suppose that 
from tlic sixteenth century onward a constantly 
increftsiiig number of towns and villages in 
GoTmany, France, and England maintained 
some communal interest in muBio, and mado 
some slight communal provision for instruction 
in it. This tended always to^ bring tho subject 
of music into organic connection udth whatever 
Byatem oE public cduBa,tion was attempted 
Tho Humanifarian Phase — The second 
base of music teaching was skiongly influenced 
y the humanitarian spirit that so pervaded 
tho damooratlc movement m the latter part of 
the eighteenth century The schoolj instead 
of being for the Church, wna developing more 
and more for the people Hence, refoims in 
the methods of ten clung were many nnd radical 
The dcaiie to give every one attending school 
the riLcUmcuts oC a nuiaical education led to 
the simplifying of notation. Much of the 
interest that lyai awakened in popular singing 
early in tho nineteenth century can be traccil, 
in Germany especially, to the revival of interest 
in UturgiCH in the Lutheran Church, giving 
importance to congregational singing Another 
motive that tho national school systems that 
were then heiug staited in tho lending coiinlrice 
of Europe gave a value to music ns nn element 
ill the education of patriotinin. The influence 
of such a reformer na Pcstnlozzn wns felt 
Hans Georg Nhgoli (d 1836), a music publiaher 
near Ziirich, was nctivc in agitating for school 
music, especially advocating the npphcntioii of 
the new methods of Peataloz?!i to the aubjcct. 

In France, Guillaume Loius IVilhelin (Boc- 
quillon, d 1S42), known chiefly by liis efforts 
to promote popular teaching of singing, wna 
made direr tor-geiiDial of music in the iniinicipnl 
schools of Paris in 1810 He threw himself into 
this cause with an cntliusinam which soon 
produced stJ iking results Besides the school 
teaching, he had classes which gave inatruciion 
to Lhousanda of pupils, mainly working people; 
and out of tliia presently grew the establish- 
inenb of tlio Orphdon, the vast organization 


which has since covered Franco with singing 
BOClGticS. 

The fluccesa of Wilhelm's work in France 
fitimulntcd similar movemonta in England 
under Mr. Hiillah, who on Feb. 1, 1S41 opened 
at Exeter Hall a school for instruction of school- 
masters of day and Sunday schools, in vocal 
music, by n system based on Wilhelm's In 
twenty yeniB, it ia anid, ovei 25,000 persons 
passed thiough his classes 

7’omc Sol-fa Method — A parallel move- 
ment in popiilnrizmg music in Engliindj winch 
grew to much grentei importance, under tho 
lend of Ml, Jofm Curwen, began to attract 
nttontion about 1850* It la based on a, siinplj- 
fication of musioal notation, tho staff being 
discarded and a lettci notation being aubati- 
tilted in its place, indicating the relation of 
the tones m the key The cynphaais of key 
relationship of the three moat important tones 
in our harmonic system gave the name to the 
method of Tonic Sol-fa 

Gahn-Chev4 Method . — A similar method 
WEB being developed in Fyiii\cb, although not 
attaining the same impoikancc, under tho 
name of the Gnlin-Chevd, in which, aa in the 
Tonic Sol-fn, the relationahip of the tones m 
tho key WQ3 emphasized, only in tliia case 
numbers ^Yevc placed over the notes to indicate 
this relationship 

Public Class — Still more im- 

portant pcdagogicnlly was the change in 
methods that ensued fiom passing from the 
traditional custom of private oi individual 
instruction, which had been in use for gonerq- 
tious in most musical subjects, to systematic 
class instruction, paiticularly of singing in 
chorus. This is seen in tho widespread in- 
teiest m choial societica of did event sorts 
that began to attain large pioportions duiing 
tliQ first half of tho nineteenth century in 
Germany, France, and England Such enter- 
prisea. whether in schools or in communities, 
stlumUted tho prepwation of apeciai litciafcurc, 
— textbooks for learners, manunla for teachers, 
graded material foi the use of societies, — ana 
tended increasingly to induce many persons 
to prepare thomselvca to become ina true tors, 
tramera, and Icndcra* ^ Thus publio school music 
nnd public choral societies so closely connected 
in tlic methods employed gradually became 
distinct and signihcant movements 

United Stales — The cntliusiasm for the 
popnlai teaching of music, which was being 
felt so strongly on the Continent and in Eng- 
land, wns not lacking in the Unit eel States, 
Under the lend of Lowell Mason ((/«), who la 
well called the father of school music in America, 
work was commenced in Boston that led 
eventually to the adoption in 1837 of a resolu- 
tion " That in the opinion of the school 
committee it is expedient to try the experiment 
of introducing vocal music, by public authority, 
as pait of tho system of public instruction, into 
tho public schools of this city.” Pniallol to 
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the school work, like both Wilhelm nncl IIulloli, 
Mr Mnaon ataited an institution for giving 
concoita [ind preparing tenchers, known na tho 
Boston Academy of Ahiaic, csLabliahod in 1832. 
Mr. Mnson wna atrougly influenced by tile 
teaching of Peatalozzi, nnd avowedly coiicfuctcd 
Ilia work on hia system of teaching, The ex- 
ample of Doaton was soon followed by auoh citica 
as Cincinimti and New Oilcans, and thcie has 
been n steady advance to waul tho full recog- 
nition of music na a school study 

The Social-Economic Phase — The ticnd 
of the third phase in modern popular educaLion. 
which wo have teimcd "the social-economic,” 
la well illustrated by the tendency to slight 
or drop music ^ entirely m achoola fitting stu- 
dents for the higher institutiona of learning 
A glance at the courses of study ofTcicd bv 
Buch institutiona in Germany, France, England, 
or the United States ^vill snow that less time 
is given to music than foiinerly Iliglici 
ediiciition tends to become more specialized, 
and a subject like music, which shows perhaps 
lc39 coiineotion with a professional occiipalion 
than does any othci, now takes a lesa im- 
portant position than in schoola serving a 
shnilar class of people fifty years ago, when 
the ciiltuinl or ^oncial education was atrougGi* 
than the profcasioiial or economic 
A second reason influencing tho change is 
the very great development of popular educa- 
tion, making a demand for teachers horn the 
middle and lower clasaca who necessarily mo 
unable to put very much tune on professional 
training; so that, especially in America, a large 
proportion of the grade teachers are musically 
unable bo teach tho subject The preparation 
of these teachers, demanding so much in the 
line of modern practical subjects like iphysical 
training, manual training, drawing, domestic 
science, and domestic art, tends to leave less 
and Jcaa time to the piepaiatioii for teaching 
music. Along with this same pressure tho 
experiment of attempting to tench everybody 
sight reading, that was so enthuBioatically 
supported in the middle of the last century, is 
nob giving tho expected resiilta. Not only 
is tho necessary drill proving irksome both to 
teachers and pupils, but the slight maatciy 
gamed iB nob proving of any great musical 
vnluQ in the later experience of the pupil. 
Hence, the liberal educators are dividing tho 
time given to specific muaio atudy with what 
might bo called ” appieoiation work,*' the 
hearing of music performed, since the modem 
mechaniaal means for ronroducing music prove 
a very great aid to such work. There is also 
a distinct tendonoy to encourage inatrumcntal 
work m schoola, although this is often supple- 
mentary to the regular school work Espe- 
cially striking is the work done in England 
by what is known as the ” Maidstone Move- 
ment,” whore fully half a million bUIiooI ohil- 
dren of the British Isles are connected with an 
orgQiuzation for playing the violin. There 


is a tendency in tlie extremely modern hcIiodIs 
to shift the einpliftsia in music from the puio 
bight leading work of the earlier years to vari- 
ous forms of what might be called cicativo work. 
Under the theory that I he pupils get the most out 
of what they make themselves, they arc en- 
couraged to make up not only then words 
but the luiica na well Finally, while the 
place of music and the method of its study aio 
changing, and the place it has occupied is 
being contested by other subjects, yet this 
veiy struggle is bringing about a laiger view 
as to ita true value in education, and more 
cflicienb methods os to its lealizalion 
Methods In School Music — Mclliods in 
music teaching deni with two kinds of activi- 
ties' (1) Wlmb is necessary for producing the 
music, such na the control of tho instiumcnt, 
or voice, and tho understanding of the notation. 
(2) "^Yhat 13 clone under the Iciin of ” nuance,” 
populaily called " cxpicasion,” and the slight 
notation that indicates it The fiisb may bo 
said to deal with the structure of music, tho 
second with its mlciprctation It is ob- 
vious that the first application of a method 
in music will be to produce tones, following 
which there will be a constant effort towaid 
control for expression This is especi/illy true 
for the instrunicntah.‘ib Even tlic voice 
teacher spends the fust few j^aia m what ia 
called " voicc-iilttcing,” practice foi pioduc- 
ing a good singing tnnb, before he does much 
with song interpretation 
In teaching school music, however, tliia order 
of activitiea is rovoised The voice in moab 
children, through the cvcrcific of speech, is 
already under woudciful control, so tlic aim of 
soliool music is not to produce piofessiona! 
singers with developed voices, or piofessional 
players, bub to cultivate a taste for music by 
good flinging and to projiaro the individual to 
aid in the social uses of music, and it is better to 
commence with rote songs, or singing by imita- 
tion Two things arc thus of special impor- 
tance in school music (1) the pupil must 
know how to render many fine songs in order 
to develop his taste and appreciation, and 
(2) lio must bo able to road from notation. 

The inatiumcntaliat, by tho time lie has 
learned to play, has nssocmfced the action 
necessary to produce the tones with the notes 
on the stair that represent these tones, so that 
when he secs the note he can produce the tone. 
He can thus, unfortunately, capccinlly if ho 
is unmusical, avoid the necessity of thinking 
music The mental process of such a person 
consists ill thinking the physical motions 
necessary to produce the tone called for by 
the note, but not the tone itself, which lie 
only hears as the result of hia action. On tho 
other hand, the singer hna no definite move- 
ment in hia throat that he con associate with 
a given note on the staff. F and F sharp fcol 
the same to him The singer ia obliged to learn 
his notation nob by connecting it with the 
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actions that produce the toneSj but by connect- the notes indicate, the pupira mind must bo 
mg thcnotatiQU with the way the tones sound capable of forming concepts of the musical 
The first few tones hoard tend to establish n movement sufTicicntiy far ahead of what the 

key to winch all the toaca that follow arc re- voico is pioducing not to interfeic with the 

lated, tlic tnak of the singer being to associate even flow of the music Unlike language, the 

these lone rclationahipa to the notation that signs and no tea that icpicseiit those rcktioi^ 

represents them. Ills mental pioccsa, instead ships arc not grouped into imiaicnl units ns 
of being connected with the physical move- lettci a arc comblucd into words Btautling for the 
meat necessary to produce the tone, is a thought same idea in whatcvci combination tJie words 
process, lor he must hear mentally the Bound may appear; but evciy musical unit has ita 
that the note represents before he can produce own peculiar combination. The music render 
the tone must think these inimcnl units by combining 

JiHerprdalion. — Learning songs and leaiii' the separate rclationaliipa that go to make 
iiig how to sing them expicssivcly in school them up The most complex part of the train- 
js largely carried on through imitation, the ing, and the one that requires the closest atten- 
pupil being required to match or imitate the tion in the methods employed, is concerned 
model tones given ns well ns the style or way with tlio problem of lapid conception of the 
in which the songs are sung Supporting this tunc from its notation A musical child will 
woiki the thought of the text and the character often make its associations between the ap- 
of the melody arc brought home to the student's pearanco of the notes upon the staiT and the 
mind, ho that hia feeling for the thought and movement of tl\o music, so that lie is able to 
the cliaracter of the song aids in getting the lend nuisio fairly well, witliout being able to 
quality and rendering desiicil. Besides tliia tell definitely the scpaiatc intervals of duration 
work, vocal habits arc developed in the pupil, and pitcli, representing the musical thought 
baaed on the diatmction betweeu the cheat nuj /Cc?/. — The Inigc majority of people, how- 
hend tones The former is what the child ever, need help in nsaociatiiig the position of 
or youth largely employs m his play, and there the tones in the keya with the notes. Such 
is a natural tendency to do tlio same in music, a device wo liave m tlio famous do re mi, or 
but when BUBtamed piUK la ivUemptcd with Byllnblo names, dating hack to tho deventh 
tliia register above B m the middle of the treble century, and attributed to Guido of Arejizo. 
atnil, tbo tone becomes hard, and the vocal This asaociation is made posaihlo when the 
mechanism btrained. The head tone that the key is established, the tones of the scale tak- 
ebdd nntnrnWy uses when Bmging above D of ing on certain chnractD« sties ^Vbtn, thcrcfoic, 
the fourth line of the treble atad is cicni and a certain syllable is always sung to a certain 
sweet Yocnl meihod m school music is Urgcly tone in the key, whon the sign for a syllable 
concerned in strengthening this iippci head la written, it suggests the relative tone in the 
lone and developing it downwards Foi this key ib icprcscnls The principle underlying 
reason most tcacheis agree that scale practice tins use of the syllable names Imd a icvival 
and toclmicnl work should commence with tho in France under the Icadeiship of Pierre Galin, 
upper part of tho voice, with the head tone, a music publishei of the eaily niiictcciith cen- 
briiigiiig this quality down aa far aa possible tury, who indie nied Die relationship of tones 
and that tho lower tone should be sung softly, by numbers. In England Jolin Curwen uti- 
devcloping by constant practice an automatic hzod the sound names attiibuted to Guido, 
control of the voice Thus, the first method In the system thus developed, called the " Tome 
in school music deali largely ivith mugicol sol-fa/' the fixed pitch rcpicsenlabion of the 
interpretation, and consists iir p) Imita- staff was ignoicd, and tlic first lettei of the 
tion of a good example, (2) Attention to tho syllables, do, re, mi, etc., wcie printed instead 
thought of the composition, both text and of numb ora, for example, d, r, m The spacing 
style (3) Development of clear head tones. of these letters indie a Led the duration of the 
iS/rucfure. — Turning now to the second tones These letters, like the numbers, drew 
element in learning to read miiaic, tho starting attention to the iclationahip of the sounds to 
point hoic also lies in imitation. Tone pio- be sung, and not to any given pitch, and arc 
gressions, such aa scales or simple songa, aic evidently a vocalist's notation, 
first learned by imilatiou, These me then The Amen can methoda follow the English 
sung in connection with their notation, until usage, and some places even adopt the Tome 
an association is Corned between what la BUng Bol-fn notation aa an introduction to alght- 
and wliftt is scon Such association is not as reading; but the ordinary practice la to use the 
Eimplc aa it aecnia, (or the notation oC music Byllable names with the staff notation. This 
presents three diiterent kinds of tonal relation- brings about a complexity that does not exist 
Bhipa' pilch, duTatiDii, and metrical grouping where the syllables are used with the Tonic 
It 19 through the combination of theso tlirce sol-fa notation^ for reading by noto requires 
kinds ol T^utlouBhips that the pupil is able a atudent of harmony to determine tho proper 
to form n concept of tho musical movement of relative name from tho fixed notation that the 
hia tune. The problem here is essentially tho fltnff roprosenta, especially in modern music, 
same as that of reading language, From what which tends to be uioi'c and more oliromatie 
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and makes it diRicult to detemino wlmt tlic 
exact key relationship of a tone is Another 
difficulty grows out of the constant iiac of the 
Tonic sol-fa names, especially where the syllable 
imiiiea have been too fllaviahly used The 
tendency is to associate the tone to be sung nob 
simply with the sight or sound of the name, but 
with its actual physical production, so that the 
pupil 13 able to sing the tune jf he can sing 
sound names, hut is unable to think the tune 
apart from tlic names In oi'dci to avoid 
this difficulty many schools uae numbers in- 
fltoad of sound names The objection to tins 
is that the number names do nob lend them- 
selves to pod tone productiouj and when too 
closely followed this method is open to the 
Biime objection as the use of tJie sound names 
The chromatic tendency of modern muaie 
above referred bo is making these methods less 
and less effective 

Interval — Besides thinking of tones in 
their relation to key, wo may think of them as 
determined by their distance from each other 
na intervals^ of seconds, thirds, and fourths 
having certain common characteristics. When 
this hag been thoroughly grasped, one is en- 
abled to sing these distances by thinking the 
nature of the interval. Mr Samuel Colo 
of the New England Conservatory in his sight 
singing course has given specific names for each 
interval. By always using tho name with the 
interval whenever it occuis, naaocintiona arc 
formed between the inteival character of tones 
and the name, so that, when the intCTval name 
18 thought, tho tones occiii to the mind 

Rhythm . — Tho teaching of duration and 
tiniD gjoiipinf' of tones does not present 
such n vaiiety in the methods employed ^ TJio 
demand on the pupil, unlike that of thinking 
pitch relations, is identical for both singer and 
player A few fundamoiital differences m 
tone lengths arc used over and over, whatever 
the key, although confusion is caused to young 
students by changes in the note used to repre- 
sent the beat. This difficulty is being reduced, 
there being a tendency among piiblislieis to 
use uniformly a quarter note to represent the 
beat in simple time, Besides beating the time, 
othci physical movements for stvongthoning 
the feeling for pulse in music arc being employed 
in ft more varied way 

In Europe much interest has been awakened 
by the work of M Jacques Dalcroze, who has 
developed a romaikable feeling for rhythmic 
character through dancing and gesttiie, Move- 
ments of the march and folk dance are ad- 
vocated for developing rhythmic feeling as a 
aupporb foi musical work 

rresenl Procedure , — The pressme of more 
and more studies in the school is tending to 
lessen the time given to singing. A fair aver- 
age allotted to this subject is One hour a week, 
aometimea given in two half hours, sometimea 
m fifteen-minute peiiods. Tliia hour is often 
Bupplemcntcd by another period of muflio 
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work and general exercises. The music study 
period generally commences with some breath- 
ing exercises, followed by scale and vocal prac- 
tice Then technical mattci peitainmg to 
notation la followed by reading new music 
or exercises, and the lesson ends with a review 
of familial songs. 

In the first ^radc learning songs by imita- 
tion, or rote singing," as it is called, is largely 
emphnsixed, and in some achoofs tliia is curnecl 
on in diminishing extent through the grades. 
This makes it possible to intioducc a great 
deal of excellent music, winch might otherwise 
be too difficult bo read. On tlic other hand, 
those schools employing siglit rending do little 
rote Work after the first grade, paying much 
more attention to the Ei'iigiiig of cxciciscs in- 
tended to improve sight ie/idin|T. This pro- 
cedure reduces the nitiatic musical iimtorjal 
uaedy bub tends to iiiciensc the proficiency in 
reading, In cither case, much ilopends upon 
tho amount of individual woik demanded fioni 
tho pupils The great difljculby iii accomplish- 
ing any thorough tcacliing along oidinaiy 
lines lies in tho fact that music is universally 
taught collochively, thus reducing the iiulividual 
reajioiisibility to a mimmum, so that students 
can go through eight years of grade work, and 
at the end be iinoble to give the simples b de- 
scription of what they have done, 

jYc 7 « Tendencies. — Tlic new trend in modern 
education is bringing about n decided change 
in tho attitude toward the popular teaching 
of music. This change in aim puta the empha- 
sis not so much on what is taught ns on what 
the pupil can do with wdiat he is taught, The 
point of interest is the pupil rather than the 
subject Under this new infiuence tlic teacher 
aims to make the tone quality, the dynamics, 
the piominciation, aiul the musical form, both 
as to pitch and rhythm, grow out of one central 
thought, — the expression of the feeling sug- 
gested by the words of the song The child must 
sing it m a way to show that he icahzcs the 
BignificancQ of what he docs. 

But this is not nil; the child must not only 
make the musical thought of another his own, 
but ho must have cxpeiicncc in cxpicssiug his 
own ^)octic and musical thought, not that in 
so doing he can express anything of value for 
otJieifl, but for the sake of tho music/il develop- 
ment both in tliought and tnstc that such 
practice brings about It is parallel to theme 
work in the teaching of the mother tongue 
Tills attitudo towaid music ti'cats it more as 
a language, and seeks to make the form expres- 
sive of the feeling. In making a melody fit 
the words of a song the child is constantly led 
by the teacher to observe tho rclatinnsliip 
between the music and the text. Such elTorfc 
on tho part of the pupil bungs about the most 
searcliing observation and thought with refer- 
ence to the Bong ho is producing, and when 
fluch aong making is tho collective effort of the 
whole class, different memberfl offering their 
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veraiona ol the wording nnd though b of their 
Goiiplcta and fclieir melodic expresaion, a much 
more intensive exerciso of [esthetic fncultiea 
and diaeiimitmtWB thought is bi ought about 
fcimn ordinarjly takes place by the old mefclioda 
Thus the new mebnoda sOGk to develop the 
poetic, imaginative, and disci'iniinativo power 
of the pupil in hia relation to music, laying the 
basis Cor musical appreciation, which after nil 
is the most impoitaiit uao to wliich the pupils 
in our public schools will put their muBical 
education 

TTainu\g for Teachers — Unfortunately for 
music in American aohoola, the normal flchoola 
have been unable to give the neceasary train- 
ing, fivo haul a a week for half a year being 
the average tune allowed to the subject 
When this short amount of time la divided 
between the development of the student 'a 
own musical capacity and her tiaining as n 
teacher, the inadequacy of this woik will bo 
comprehended. To meet this need the laiger 
pnbiishing houses are conducting summer 
sohools for tinining musio supervisors and 
grade teachers, ofTcring oourseg ninuing in 
some oases for three seasons, The danger 
in this work lias been that methods advocated 
have been loo closely alUed with the pavUculai' 
iiblicaLions of the house coiid noting the scliooh 
11 spite of this, ijuprovements in methods and 
in material have been clue to the far-sighted 
on tei prise of publishing houses rather than to 
the school authondca C. II. F. 

Music Schools and Conservatories, — The 
name CDnacrvatory wns first applied to orphan 
asylums where children who whore portioularly 
fitted by virtue of superior talent received a 
thorough musical cduoaiion. 

Italy — The oldest known oonscrvatoncs 
were founded in Naples during the Bixtecnth 
centuiy. Four of those were combined by 
order of King Murat (18D8) into the now 
existing conservatory San Pietro a Majelle. 
The last director was Gmaoppe Martucci (died 
1010 ), 

Rome — Conservatory of St. Cecilia, 
founded in 156G, aubsidized by the governTnent, 
Perlmpa the moat famous Italian musio school 
Tuition sixty lire a year, 

Palermo — Royal Conservatory, founded in 
1015 Haa at present twenty tcQelicrs and 
about 150 sludenta 

Venice, — Liceo Benedetto Marcello became 
a municipal institution in 1877, Present direc- 
tor E Wolf Ferrari Tuition very moderate, 
from 20 to lOO lire a year 

France. — Paris — Gonaervatoire National 
dc Miisiquc (1795) is perhara the best organized 
muaie bdIiooI in the worlo, and its aland ards 
arc thereforo of tho very highest Among 
the inslriictors have boon France's finest 
musiciansi — Cherubino, Auber, Thomas, Du- 
bois, Faurli, Widor, Lavignao, Lasplle, Rose 
Caron, GUcyiUard, Guilmant, Rialcr, etc. The 
ago of admission is from nine to twenty-six. 


TheiC are about 800 students and eighty- five 
instructors, The highest honoi obtainable is the 
"giniulPrixdo Rome ” Some of those receiving 
this distinction were Haldvy, 1810, Bcilioz, 1830, 
Gounod, 1830, Bizet, 1837, Massenet, 18G3, 
Debussy, 1884. Branches of tho Conservatoire 
National de Miisique exist in the important 
towns all ovci Franco, The icquiicinenta 
of scholars liip vary with the different localities. 
Noteworthy brniichcs exist in Toulouse (1820), 
Lille (1826), Boulognc-sur-Mer (1884), etc 
Another iiupoitnnt school is Fcolc do Miisiquo 
clnasiqiio cb idligicusc, founded by Niciloi mover 
ill IS53, A now school was founded in 1806 
by Guilmant and D'Indy, 300 students ape- 
clftUziug ptmcipnlly m oigan and composition 
based on modern tendcnciefl, 

Germany — Gciinany has developed more 
music schools than any other country Some 
of these aie iiuder the patioiingo of reigning 
house 3 , otlicra aic endowed by individuala 
or socK'tios, but there are iiiimbDilcss private 
Bchools existing and flouiishmg without any 
rmancinl aid from outside aoui’pes. 

Dell in — Kbiiigliclic TIoclischulo fui Miisik 
It la divided into thiee sections The oldest 
section is called Royal Institute of Church 
Music, founded in 1822 It iceewea only 
twenty atiideiits, and charges no tuition The 
second section is called the Academic hi aster 
School for Composition (IS 33) The piesent 
masters aic Bruch, Humpcidink, and Gerns- 
lieim Tuition is fiee, The thiid iiectiQii, 
which now is ilio Roynl High School of Musi- 
cal Ark proper, was created m 1869. Joachim, 
tho famous violiniab,^ was the fust (liicctor. 
Students must be sixteen years and over. 
The entrance examinations aie very soverc. 
A noniinal tuition la chaigcd. vniying from 
87.50 to 8100 for the aenool year It ib 
in tores ting to know that each student cost.'? 
the government on an average about 925D 
a year, and yet tho average tuition charged 
is less than $75 Excellent puvate con- 
scTVatorieg m Bcvliu arc the IChndwoi'th- 
Scharwenka School of Music and Storn'a Con- 
Bcrvnboiy. 

Leipzig — The Roynl Conservatory, founded 
in 1843 by Mcndclasolm, has financial guaran- 
teea fiom tho Saxon government and the inii- 
iiicipality It is perhaps still the most famous 
conservatory m Germany. There aie at 
present about QOOatudenta and foi ty-fivc inatiuc- 
tora. Some of the great muaicians who taught 
at this school were Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
David Hauptmann, Richter, Gado, Mobcheles, 
Rttiueeke, laclaBsohn, Among the present 
teachers are Regei, Teichni tiller, Hilt, Sitt, 
Stranhe, Kleugcl, etc Famous pupils, Kirch- 
ner, Bargiel, Brassin, Iftdaasolin, Grieg, Sullivan, 
IVilhelinj, Svendsen. A peculiar nosition 
is that occupied by the Thomaa School in 
Leipzig. Only boys with pronounced musical 
talent abaolute ear 'Ms one of th^ conditions) 
are admitted. The boys form tho choir of 
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fclic Tliomiia Cliiucli The hoya receive a com- 
plete education without coat The most faiiioua 
director of this acliool was J, S Bach, 

Munich — Royal Academy of Music (1840). 
The best known tcnclieia connected with this 
school were [iiul aic Hans Von Bulow, Coine- 
hu 3 , Rheinbcrgci, Abel, BiisamGyei, Staven- 
hagcii, Mottl, IClosc, etc ^ Among its students 
have been many Americana: George ^Y, 
Chadwick, Iloiatio W. Taikcr, Fred. Bullard, 
Leo Lewis, Adolf Weidig 
Royal and ducal miiaic schoola of high stand- 
ing exist ill Dicsden, Stuttgart, Wurzbui g, Karla- 
nihe, Weimar, etc Piivatc eonacrvatorics of 
fuat rank arc to be found m Frankfort, Ham- 
buig, Stinaaburg, Wiesbaden, etc. 

/iusiria — Vienna. — Conacrvntorhim der 
Geacllachaft der Mualkfrcuiide admita pupils 
from the age of ten to twcnty-foui years The 
German Ian gunge ia obligatory. The attend- 
ancQ ia about 1000 pupils, taught by sixty-four 
instructors Among tliG. teachers of the preaent 
day arc Godowsky and Scvcik 

Prague — Consei’vatoiy of Music (ISll) 
Dolicmians receive fiee luatruction, but bind 
thcmaclvea to stay six yeais. Dcaidca the 
musical education, students receive instruction 
III nil the important liberal branchea. 

Budapest. — The Royal and National Acad- 
emy of Music receives studenta from the age 
of eight on The tuition fee is nominal, and 
no tuition is charged for students of wind in- 
atruinenta, doubic-bnsa, viola, etc. 

— St. Petuisburg — The most im- 
portant conservatory was founded in 1862 by 
the Royal Russian Music Society It is richly 
endowed, and has about 200 scholarships. The 
average attendance is 800 students, under ninety 
teachers. The curriculum comprises, hesidca 
the study of music, a complete liberal education 
The fiist director waa Anton Rubinstein. 
Famous teachers have been Glaaounow, Rimaki- 
Korsakow, Essipow, Auer, etc. 

Moscow — Royal Conservatory of Music, 
founded by Nicolaus Rubinatcin (1860), girca 
courses similar to the conservatory in St 
Petersburg Famous teachers have been Tanc- 
jeWj Sftfanow, etc. There arc sixty toacliara, 
and about 000 atucloiita The School of Music 
of the Philliarinonio Society (1878) iccoivcd in 
18SG the same oliicinl recognition os the Royal 
Conacrvatorica montioned above 
There aro numeroua schools of music in the 
provinces which aie considered branches of the 
St Petersburg Royal Conservatory 

Belgium — Brussels — The Royal Conser- 
vatory of Music (1813) is one of the most 
important of the Euiopcnn institiitiona Stu- 
dents born in Belgium pay no tuition. Those 
born in other countrica arc admitted only if 
ncGop table to the director and the Srcretniy 
of State. Famous teachers wcic: FlStia, Gc- 
vnert, Tincl, De Berio t, Vienxbempa, Leonard, 
Ysaye, etc 

Lifigo. — The Royal School of Music (1827) 


ia also one of the iinpoitnnt scliools in Eiiropo. 
Conditions me prnctically the Bamc ns in 
Brusaols 

Antwerp — The Royal Ficmiah Conserva- 
tory (1867) is one of Ihe largest inatiLiitionH. and 
has about 1200 pupils nnd fifty Icacncia. 
Tuition fees qic very nominal The first 
dnector was Pclci Benoit 

Ndhet lands — Aniatcrdam. — The Conserva- 
tory of^ Music 18 under the nianagemeiit of 
the Society foi Development and lb o tec I ion 
of Music (1862) Only about eighty studenta 
over seventeen years of ngc arc admitted. 
Theac aie sclecled from among the pupils of 
the prcnaialoiy school of music, which ia 
nflilintcd with the Conservatory. Well-known 
teachers are Zwcers, Rontgen, etc 

Rotteidain. — The School of Music (1845) 
IS under the acme mnnngcinent ns the one in 
AiiislGidnin It admits pupjla fioin ciglit 
years on. 

Spaui — Madrid — The Coiiservalorio de 
Maria Cristina (1830) ia laigcly endowed by 
the State There arc about 1500 stuclcnla 
and sixty teachers Other important conser- 
vatories are mniiitaincd in Barcelona and 
Saiagosaa, All arc subaidized by the govern- 
ment, and tuition lapracUcnllyfrcc to Spaniards, 

Portugal — Lisbon — The Coiiscrvaloiio 
Real (1833) is maiiitamccl by the govcnimont, 
which pays all expenses There arc about 
300 students nnd tliirty teachers. 

jScandiunym — Copenlmgen — Tlie Conser- 
vatory of Music (1807) admits only fifty 
pupils, according to its constitution This 
restriction was made by its financial founder, 
P. AV Moldenhauer. Lately the government 
has given a small subsidy, making it possible 
to admit about twenty- five additional Btudents 
Teachers have been, among others, G Hart- 
mann and N, W Gndc. 

Stockholm — ^ The Royal Conservatory (1871) 
ia a goYcrimicnt institution; no tuition ia charged 
except to a few aliens. 

Christiania — The Conservatory of Cliiia- 
tiania (1865) is laigcly subsidized by a private 
society nnd tlio State The tuition charged 
13 from five to twenty-five Kronen. The pres- 
ent director is Liiulormnnn. 

Switzerland, — Geneva — The Conserva- 
tory of Music (1835) has occasionally been 
able to engage on its teaching staff some of 
the best known musiciana, i e. Stavenliagen, 
Maiteau, Jaquea Dnlcrozc, The latter's 
Rhythmic Gymnastic bids fair to become a pro- 
nounced factor in tlic child's musical education. 
The Conservatory has about 1200 students nnd 
fifty teachers 

Basel. — Music School, director, Hans Huber. 

Zurich — Municipal Music School, director 
Fr Hegnr, 

Great BTitam . — London — Tho Royal 
Academy of Music (1822) was endowed by n 
private society It is attended by 500 atu- 
denta, nnd has eighty inatructora. Among the 
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famous fceaoliorfl who have hccn connected with cchent musicians who have received a thorough 
this bcUqqI must be menUoned J. B. Cramer, education themselves as either inatrnmGiUciUata, 

M Clcinciiti, Dennett, MftcfaiTcn, Mackenzie, vocalists, or theorists. It is therefore no longer 
Ho Guildhall School of Music (18B0) la necesaajy for music students to go to Europe 
pcrhfipa the Iftigeat mufitc bcKoqI iu the world, for study, nlthouEh it la always clesirahlc to 
and haa niiproximntdy 4000 students and 150 become acquainted with musical condi Lions 
instructors. It receives a subsidy from the of other countries No music student should 
Pity go to Europe until he hots had a thoioiigh ctluesi- 

Thc Hoyal College of Music (1883) maintains bion at home, and he should never leave these 
perhaps the higheafc standards of all the English shores for further study abroad unless he 
CDnservatoriDa, It was founded by Arthur sue aka one or two foicign languagea fluently. 
Sullivan ns the Naiionnl Tiavning School of While it ia true that the EngliBh language is 
Music Ib ia iichly endowed, and poaaessea spolcen by almost every well -educated Euiopcnn 
one of the best hbranca. Present diicctor ib musiciEvn, yet this ia a gieat cUaadvantage 
Cli H, H Parry. to the Amenoan student, na it deprives him 

Other more or leas important schools in of the possibility of a thorough appreciation 
London are the Koyal College of OrganiBta, of European conditions, leaulling frequenlly 
director, E II. Turpin; National College of in absolutely false perspectives and eiioneoua 
Music, dircotor. Dr. Tindall; London College conclusiona 

of Music, director, I 1. Knm; Birmingham CoWegea and Univcrsitica havmp Depart- 
Midland Institutp of Music, directors, Elgar ments of Muaic. — Harvaid University.— 
and Dnntock; Manchester Royal Collego of A Music Depaitinent was established in 1862 
Music, director, Adolf Brodsky. on ecpiai toims with the other dcpni-tmcnta 

Jfuiic Deimrhncuts lu Univa silies. — Oj\\y Credita of two points each in harmony and 
Gorman, Austiian, and EiighaU univcraitiea counterpointa nro allowed on cnbraiico re- 
have music in the curricula While miigio quirementa of Lwciity-aix points Courses 
aGhoola outside of univcraitiea make very few olTorcd aro harmony, cnunterpouit, inatrumeti- 
deinands on Uicir studenta ns to liberal educa- tation, composition, liistoiy of rnuaic. Tho 
lion, entrance into a university requires that degree granted is the A.B., the requiremcnta 
aturlciita fllmll have passed final exnminatioua for which are eight approved couisea, five lu 
in the gymnnamm or prcparRfcor>[ college The music and thiec in modem Inngiingea A.M, 
study ol music in univcrsitica is confined to and Ph D, cnncliclatea musk be graduates cf 
liistoiy and theory. The IccUuca on theao appiovcd coUegea. At leash one year of icsi- 
Bubjccta may be attended by atudciita who have dcnco at Ilarvard ia domanded^ The exami- 
not passed the above-named examinations, but nation requiiementa are a thesis on musicfll 
are admitted as special students Only regu- cegthcUca or histo^ and compositiun for chorus 
lady matriculated students may receive the niul oichestra. The annual tuition is S160, 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, after sub- Spcjciol students nro admitted, but are net 
Tintting an approved diascr tation dealing with eligible for degrees 

a musical subject and showing original re- Ynic Ifniverflity, New Haven, Conn. — The 
flcarcb The faculties of universitioa some- music department was founded in 18D4. The 
Lunca bestow the degree of Doctor of Philosophy courses offered aio theoTcticnl and practicnl 
or of Doctor of Music on dialiii^uislicd mugi- The fouiier include harmony, counterpoint, 
cinna,^ but ftonons musa. Chairs of music composition, orchestiation, and conducting, 
occupied by prominent men of tho " Scicnco The piacUcal courses are organ, piano, Btruig 
of Musio ” arc to bo found in Germany in tho instruments, singing, chamber music, and or- 
universitiea of Berlin, Leipzig, Bonn, Gottin- chcatrnl playing, The clegiees and diplomas 
Halle, KeidclbcrE, Munich, Strsiaaburp; granted are certificates of proficiency in tho 
n Austria in Vienna, Prague, and Graz, in theory of music, and the B M. on two yeaia' 
England nt Ovfoid and Cambridge, and in work, including two languages, one of which 
Ireland^ at the UnWcraity of Dublin. English must bo modem. Cei'tifi cates are also awarded 
univcrsitica confer the degrees of Mua Dae, to students of pmctical courses. The tuition 
or Mus. Doe., after examination. Exninina- ranges from 550 to S200 n year 
lions ftl&o includo lhc^YIili^nB of Compositions Columbia Univeraity, New York, N.Y — 
in various Jams, The musio department was founded on an en- 

Umted States — It ia possible at tho present dowment of Sl00,000, and tho chair of musio 
time to aecuTB n thoTough mnsicnl cducnliDn liisb occupied by Edwftid McDowell in 18B0. 
in almost every state of the Union, This is Extra credits nre given in. musical appreciation 
parLicularly true m the larger cities or in the or harmony — one point in a total of U\ 
towns whcTc Iho pTOximily to Ibo iaTger cilica required for ndmiaaion Tho courses offerEU 
ofTcra advantages in regard to hearing concerts are harmony and history of music, and are 
nnd ailending opera. But even in more iso- open to undei graduates as electives, TIio 
latcd places a good nmsiDM education has be- degrees of B A. and M A. nro conferred after 
come possible, as some members of the faculties passing aatigfactory cxaEiiDations in countar- 
of educational inalitutions arc, as n rule, cx- point and compoaition. 
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Tlie following table gives a liafc of clepartmcnta 
or flcliuolfl of music connected with niiivcrsitiea 
In all of them practical and theoietical courses 
are given 


Eoatoii, Mnaa , New England Conservatory 
□f Music, — Eoimdcd m 1853 by Ebcn Tourjee, 
and incorpoiatcd in 1870; one of the beat 
equipped schoola in the world, owning one 


UNlVBnfllTV 

Title 

Founded 

DEonEEa 

EXFENflEH (Tcr- 

TIDN ANDBa^no) 

NorlliwcaLorn Iluivcraily, 

Dcparlmont 

1B73 

U.A iLMA,alDca 

83DO-IOOO 

EvanBton, III. 

Micliigan UnivorfiiLy, Ann 

School 

1873, leorgon- 

1606 

11 A, 

115-290 B couTBO 

Arbor, Mich 


izcd IBOO 



Oberlin, Ohio . . 

Gnnndl Gollcga, Qrlnnell, 

ConsorviitDry 

1B07 

Mua n and Toachcra' 
Corlificalo 


la 

WlaoDnain Univcraily, 

School 

1876 

DA. 

2300-9430 

RIndiaon, Wii 
fiyracuso Universilj , Syra- 

Soheo] 

Dcparlmenl 


Mufl Grad 


DUao, N Y . 

Ilhnola UnivoTfllty, Ur- 

1873 

n M DDd CBrlllloato 

V25-9G0O 


bano. Ill 

Uoaton Univeraity, Daslon, 

School 

1806 

D.M 

J2SO- 

Moaa 

PennflylvQnla Univcraily, 

Coureo 


DA 


Fhiladclphla, Fb, , , , 

Doportmonl. 

1876 

D A ; Mua. Hbo, 

130 B coiirao 


Music Dcpartinenta m Collegea for Women, — 
Wcllealcy CollegOj Wellesley, Mass, — No cved- 
its are given for music in entrance roquiremcnta. 
Courses in theory and history are open to all 
students and count toward the A.B. degree 
Practical courses aie given m piano, organ, 
violin, and voice and theory leading to B A. 
The length of the course is from four to five 
years. Special sbudenta are admitted, and may 
receive a ccitificatn of the Dcpaitmcnt of 
Miisio The expenaca for tuition in practical 
mnaie and board ii\ halla ol rcsidcwco ia 2i450 
per school year 

Smith College, Northampton, Maaa, — 
Courses in musto may be takoa in connection 
with regular college work, and count towaid the 
degree of D A Music may count as one point 
of credit in the entrance icquiicmcnta 

Vnssar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. — Only 
regularly enrolled students can elect studios in 
the muaic department, which may count up 
to one liftli of all studies required toward the 
degree of B.A. 

Independent Conservatories and Schoola of 
l^fiisic —These have become nn important 
factor in the musical development of America 
Every laigc city hna a luimher of schoola com- 
paring favorably with the best schoola in Europe, 
and tliere is hardly a town which does not sup- 
port a school of music of its own. Only the 
most important are mentioned here 

Baltimore, Md . Peabody Conservatory of 
Muaic. — Fomidccl in 1868 na a branch of the 
Peabody Institute, established in 1857 by 
Cl Gorge Peabody All branclica of musie are 
taught in two mam depaitnicnta Piepnra- 
taiy (cleiMcntaiy, junior, and intermedin tc); 
luul Conaervatoiy (advanced, senior, and gradu- 
ate). There nic about 1400 students and 
60 tcaclicia. Tuition fcca average about $125 
a year. 


of the finest buildings for the purpose The 
conscivatory possesses, bciidea a largo num- 
ber of studios, two concert halls, a splendid 
library, a collection of instriimenta, eleven 
pipe organs, eto. Complete courses arc offered 
in all blanches of music Candidates for grad- 
uation must have been graduated from a high 
school or iniiat lake woik in literature Privi- 
leges arc interchanged between Harvard Uni- 
versity and the conservatory for qualified 
students. The univeisity credits certain con- 
servatory coUTsea toward the A B and M.A 
There aie about 2700 sludenta, with ninety 
instiuctors. Tlie average cost of tuition for 
tho full coil ISO per school year is §250 

Chicago, III., American Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, 1880. — A school with a faculty of seveiity- 
fivc teachers and nn attendance of ovei 2000 
fetudenta All branches of music aic taught, 
enabling a student to become a practical niul 
tlieoretical miiaiciftn Tlie regular course re- 
quires from Lhreo to four years of atudy, After 
successful cxnmiiintions graduate and poal- 
gradunto diploinna arc issued Special featuiea 
me normal classca for tcacheis, a childion's 
dcpaitmcnt, and a atudenta' orchestra. De- 
serving students are given scholarahipa at the 
discretion of tlie boaid of directors Tuition 
fiom 310 to SI 60 per loriu of ton weeks 

Chicago, 111 , Musical College. — One of 
the oldest private schoola in the countiy, 
founded in 1807 Its organization is similar 
to that of the Amciican Conservatory of 
^fusic, without some of the special features 
mentioned There are about 100 teach eis 
and 3000 atiiclcnts. Among the tcnchcrs have 
been some of the best known European jnijsi- 
ciniis. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, College of Music — 
Founded in 1873 by Reuben II. Spungor, willi 
Theodore Thomas as the first director. All 
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brftnchea of practical and tlicorolical music 
nro taught by about foity tencliera Tho 
number of fitndents is 050 Ceitificntca and 
diplomas arc granted after auccesaful examina- 
tions Special fen tines include n school of 
opera, a stuclcnts’ orchestra, and a stucionta' 
chorus. -Tuition vanes according to instruc- 
tion Bclcclcd. 

No'w York, N Y , Institute of Musical Art. — 
IneoipoTaLcd 1905 under a chartei granted by 
the board oC icgcnta of the University of the 
State n[ Now Yoik» It \m nw ondowmont of 
§500,000, given by Jnmes Locb, Theic nre 
seventy tcacJiois and 600 students Certifi- 
cates and diplomas me granted in all brniiclica 
of music study. The tuition pei school ye nr 
varies fiom §15 to $260, according to studies 
selected. 

Othei important schools of music in Notv 
York nrc' Nationnl Coiiaervatory of Mnsiu: 
Gcman-AincTicau Consorvatoiy, Virgil School 
of Muaic, Guilmant Organ School. 

Philadelphia, Pb., Combs Broad St. Conser- 
vatory of Music — Complete courses arc given 
in piano, violin, vocal, hand, nnd orchestra 
instruments. The following sections nrc innin- 
tnined' introductory; advanced^ tcaeheis’; 
diploma, postgraduate, nnd artists’, londinc 
to tho degrees of ^I.M and D M. Recipiocm 
re) a Lions are maintnined ivith tho University 
oi Pennsylvania, which ofTors to music students 
English, Prench, and German, upon passing 
HalififncLory cxominntions for lulmission to 
coUego in the Bub)ccta chosen, while the uni- 
versity gives full credits for thcDtelical work 
done at the conservutovy Tuition from S40 to 
S200 for the school ycai of forty weeks. 

A. W. 

Roferences: — 

Htitory oj Me Teachvng ' — 

Eoaillj J fi'iaforv of Early Seott]sh Educalion, 
(EclinburKli. 1B&3 ) 

Quant, J. Hielori; of Me fiuroK fchiiot of £coi[(in(I. 
(Loniion, lB7fl ) 

GnovEi Sin G. ZJic/ionari/ of Afuaic and Afmiciana. 
(London, 1010.) 

jESanrp, W- A, iSocial ^acMra affecUng iSupcr- 

vision in Mo PiMhc Scfiooh of iho Umkd >S/crfea, 
(New York, IDU ) 

Kciid, K. QiAchwAlc cter AfcModife, Vol. IV. (Gotha, 
ISBD.) 

Leach, A P, Schools of tht Rcfomw\iot\> 

(liOiidon, VSOO ) 

Mertz, G UflJ iS'c/iirftovaen rfer dcu/^o/icn ff^oniiaitan 
(Heidclbcrff, 1002.) 

ruATT, SV. S Ilialory of JliiiBic (Now Yarlt, lODB ) 
Watson, F, The Rrffumiii0& □/ the Teathing of ilfodem 
iSiMjrcfa m England, (London, IDOd ) 

Seo fllflo Uic followina Rrticlcfl in [loriodlcala and gra- 
cccdinga of nsfi^ciutJoiis 

AikeNi W llusjc In Cincinnati ScIidoJb Afnajcian, 
lUOQ. 

Aiiierlpan InBllUita of IiialniclLou Lcclutca, Addccaa 
by J 11. Uplmin. (1872) 

PoilDn 8ekoo\ CorainJlleo Itoporla, 1B37, l6J0, ISti? 
GcDDtDd iVjR&Qcifttton of Aria (Lonilen) 
MuflicalAsaocifttian, ProLeedinga, (London, 1805-1800 ) 
Nnlionnl EclucnUonal Aasocinlion, Proceedings. 1800, 
,lb0l, lOlO. 

NnLiunnl Mubiq Tcacliom Aasoaiallon, U, S. A.. Pro- 

cucJini7B, L8S6. 


I/niketl Stntea Durenu of Education, BuJUlina, 108(1 
lOOB. ' 

Conservaiories — 

GnoVB, Sm GEOHaa. Dicfzonary of Afaafc gr\d Afu- 
si'cinns. (Lontlcm, IQ 10.) 

Lav taw AC I Alheut A/iiaical iTducakion. (New York 
1003.) 

Lexis, W Daa Unlcrnchlaweacn im deiilschen Reich 
Vol IV, Pt. 2. pn 2lG-22a (ncilm, llVOi) ' 
MANGirESTHn. A h. Muflio Eduootlon in the Unllad 
ytntoa. U, S Bur Educ Bitllelm No. 0 (WaflU- 
inglon, lOOfl ) 

nmwANN, Hugo. 4fiwifc Lcxilan, (Leipzig, IQQQ.) 

Gntivlosuoa and pampUota of tho inahtutlDaB re- 
ferred to 

The Voice. — 

Bater, James The Care and Use of the Voice. (Lon- 
don.) 

Ellip, a. T. Proniuictation. for Sinoers, (London, 
16BB.) 

HBNDBnaoN, W. J Tho AH of the Singer. (Now 
York. lODO) 

Hdivaud, F, E. The Child Poiee in (New 

York, 1B06.) 

Joner, Doha Doty The Technique of Speech fNow 
York, 1009) 

hliLLisn, Faanx E Tha Voice (Now York, 1010) 
riix, FnANK II Voice Traimna for School Children 
(Now York, 1010 ) 

Bussell, Louis A, English Dichon for Singers and 
SpiaUra (Boa ton, lOOB.) 

TAVLon, D. C Tho Psychology of Singma (Now 
York, 1010) 

Afelhoda. — 

Cady, Calvin B Jl/iianJ EdncafioiitnDudwie. (Cliicngo, 
1002 .) 

CtiANE, Julia E The Afanual of ihe Afiisic Cpursea. 
(Plntlaburg, N.Y.) 

FARNawonTir, CifAa H Education through Afusic, 
(Now York, 1900.) 

OlDDiNOB, T. P. iScfwol Music Peocfivno. (GhiongQ, 
IQIO) 

Haudy, T Maskbll Pracfiffll Lesaona m 5 cIiodI 
(London, inOG.) 

Newton, E W AIusic m the Public Schools, (Now 
York, lOOD) 

Now York Slato Educalion Dept ^i/llabuj for 
SceofiiAiri/ Schoola, (Albany.) 

Bix, PuANK II Manual of School Music, (Now York, 
1909) 

Smith, E The Elconor fimiM Miiafc Courao Manual. 
(Now York. 1008 ) 

Tut-iu, J. W. A Hanabcoh of Vocal Alusu, (Dost-on, 
IBDO.) 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. MECHANI- 
CAL, AND EDUGATION> — Visual aids (gvO 
to tcncluiig have long been used lu almost 
cyciy aubjeefc aad in greatest variety Auditory 
aids have not been available until within the 
Inab few ycfus when remarkable lEVontions have 
provided aucli means. These auditory aids 
consist of the variety of ineohanical musical 
in'jtnimeuta such ns tho phonograph and 
similar instruments foi leproducing sounds 
and tho pianola and similar mechanical 
devices for operating pianos A third type 
represcnfccil by the Welte-Mignou is ]ust being 
developed wliioU provides foi' the aotual re- 
production of the intotpi'etafcion of a vLiLuoso 
or of any individiial perfonaor. These three 
types differ ladlcally in their nature and in 
the kind of educational opportunity they offer 
Tho first type, by aomo contrivance of disks, 
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groovcsj and vibrating keys, reproduce inoro Inigo part of the world’s musical tronHUics nro 

or leag accui ately and with mcchanicnl fidelity practically a Gcnlcd book, n book which may 

any kind of musical sound, including the hu- in time, if the real educational value la oh- 

man voice. The secoufl type operate inecJiajii- tamed, be opened fco alL 

cnlly the piano and thus pioduce only ono ^ The talking machine Ims now become an 

type of miisio, but that with the instrument of important part of the equipment of the achoola 

Widest musical acopB These latter fiiimah of perhaps 500 or moro cities throughout the 

the tcclmiquo of the performance, but allow countiy. So rapidly hna this innovation taken 

to the individual operator room for the variety place that few lealize the tremendous hold 

of oxpiession and mteipictation which rendeia that music haa upon people, and the avidity 

music an art with which educators have aoized upon thig 

But little use haa been made of auch instrii- really wonderful invention, which biitiga to 

meats in the school, and but slight recognition every child the hearing of the great music of 

ho a been aroused until the last few years It the world Special records for teaching pur- 

Bccma no exaggciation, however, to state that poses, in all grades, — folk dances, iiitorprcta- 

they promise to do for musical education what tivo dances, folk songs, aonga of different 
the vaiioua arts of illustration have done for nationa to con elate witli the work in history, 
pointing, and the art of printing itself haa done records showing the tones of all the insliu- 

for general intelligence Tho first great edu- mcnlsof the orchcatia, — aic now to be had. A 

cabionnl aoi'vicc which such inventions, oa- courao of study for lugh achoola in hiitory and 

pccially tlioao of the piauola type, seem to appreciation, uaiiig several huhdieds of rcc- 

furniah, is that of making musical appreciation orda from the oporaa, oratorios, etc , has been 

Qa common ns the art of printing has made published These courses of study, copiously 

our appreciation of literature Not only thia, illuatratod by splendid roproductiona of the 

but by means of the yoicc-rcprodiicing ins tin- voices of the ai lists, cany into the scliool- 

meuis, produobiona nitistic both aa icgnida room tho culture and knowledge of real music, 

tono and delivery can be given in the schools, and must prove a boon, capccially to the rural, 

tliua teaching by excellent examples and cm- village, and small city achoola, where the cliiU 

ploying methods especially essential in the lower dron novel have an opportunity of hearing 

grades There la noicason why a knowledge of the great artiati, oiclicgtras, and the opera, 

the finest music should not bo considered an at- It is to be hoped and expected that tho 
tribute of culburo as well aa a knowledge of tho aohools will aeon avail themBclvcs moro goner- 
beat literature Long ago a German educator ally of these inventions and that music may bo 
said: " The fundamental evil in music la the given a place in American and English culture 
necessity of lepioductionof its aitis tie creations ns a social, moral, and icsthctic agency of vast 

by performance. Woreit ascaay to Icniniiiusic impoifc as it liag long been in soma otlior civi- 
aa words, the sonatas of Beclhovcn would lizntions. 

have the populauty of the poems of Schiller.” A aocoiul service which the piano player 
And little reason cxiata why in a coming nlTorda ia of a more technical character in the 

generation au ability to reproduce the best bcginninga of instruction in piano playing 

niUBic with fidelity and artistic expression But ns tho most comprchensivo of all inatru- 
should not bo within the powoi of iiny educated menta and tho ono in most goner ul uso, this 
person It seems no exaggeration to say that acrvico may bo of no slight character, though 
what printing did for general intelligence, some musicians arc more divided or milch less en- 
of tlieae inventions promiso to do for nrlistio tluisiaatic m their beliefs na to what mechanical 
nppiccialion Foi by means of unlimited le- invcnUon can do here than in the ciiltivaLion 
production, which such instruments afford, of musical appreciation in general, IVitli tho 
the flame advantage la given as by the printed mechanical ])iano playoi it is pogaiblc to carry 
page For some gcftierationa now a recognition any paits of the composition by mechanical 
of the place of music, especially of musical mcaiifi, while tho learner may develop lus 
appreciation, in education has been flr owing, ability to play other parts of progressively 
and many attempts have been made both for greater difficulty That is, a pupil can play 
children and adiilta to develop such power of a five-fin gor oxcrciac and at the same time so 
appreciation or performance But aside from operate tho inatrumciit with hiH feet that 
flinging, these efforts have been limited, interesting harmonies will be produced. One 
especially with English-speaking peoples, to marked advantage which this sclieine has is 
adults Here it has appealed chiefly as an that of having tho child ^ work on piocea of 
expensive pleasure, limited to a favored few inherent merit and attractiveness which othcr- 
Now, these mechanical dcvicca remove the wise would bo loo difficult foi him to attempt 
difiiciilty of technique and afford the moans of Possessing both advantages and disadvantagra 
repeatedly reproducing the cntiio subject which are obvious, this use of the inano player 
mattci of music, and of giving tho child or hna not been aufficiontly tested to enable 
operator the pleasure and tiaining of pnrtici- musical educators to form a judgment, 
rating in this loproduction. Even with the While the iiso of the piano player as an aid 
favored few possessing a musical education, a to musical iiislruction Jins had but sliglit use 
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ia tho public achool, ifc lina been recognised 
quite gciiflrally in Amencftii colloges and 
’UTU'VCTaitica. Not only are tlicao inatrumanta 
used in many of tlio inatitufciona aa n means 
to muaicfil education of studenta, but the pro- 
Icaaora ol imiaic ot Columbia., Havvard, MicliU 
gan, Obeilin, Smith, Tufts, Vnsaar, and lending 
profGaaionQl musiciaiia liavo cooperated with the 
mauufaeUuera in working out olahoiatc couraea 
iu the music of the greatest compoaera, auch na 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, Sohnmaini. 
Wagner, and othera aa n means to a general 
cultural edueation. These couraea combine 
lectures and infcorprofcalion with SDleoliona 
Thus the general public can obtain real 
insight into great muaio by means of actual 
auditory illualr^tion and expert comment. 

It ia the hope of Iheao cducatora that in time 
music may cense to be a special oulb, aa un- 
foi tuimtcly it is m our civilization, and become 
a matter of common culture deponding, aa do 
otlior cloiTionts of culture, nob upon a highly 
tcoluucaL ability but upon the infcclligonco and 
sympathy of bho individual, 

RsferencoB — 

yEohnn Oompuny, Jlfusic Lovers lobrdri/, Volumea 
on Dnch, Hralima, Chopin, Handol, Haydon, Mo- 
zart, Scmibcrk, Sclmmann, MondGlaaobni Wagnor, 
etc?. (Now Yo/k j 

rtfi Puinolti, pubiianod by JEobnn Company. (Now 
York, ID12.) H. J Wood 

Tmcii, H.T riDcniy ilfuaical Efienirtoa. JEoUnTi Com- 
pany and llaLs propared by Loo Rioh Lowia, Tufta 
Colfogo, Mp39. 

Kobbh, Gdatav. The Fiatiolial. (Now York, 1012.) 

MUSIC SCHOOLS, — Saa CuowaTERa' 
Sciioobs; Middle Aqes, Education Duiung, 
Tub Song School, 

MUSKINGUM COLLEGE. NEW CON- 
CORD, OHIO. — A coeducationnl metitution 
eatablished in 1330 and now under the control 
of the United Preabytenan Sjrnod pf Ohio. 
PicparatoTy, coUegiaio, and music departmenta 
are maintaiued. Tlic entrance requhemeuta 
are fifteen uiiita The degrees of A.D,, D S , 
PhD., and A.M. aio conCciiccl The enroll- 
ment in 1010-1011 was 610 The tenohing 
staff conaiflta of twcnfcy-gevon memhera. 

MUSURUS, MARCUS — See REKAiaaANCE 
AND Education. 

MUTATION THEORY AND MUTANTS 
— See IIbubdity; also Acquiued Cdaiiac- 
TEiusTica; Evolution; Instincts 

MUTISM — The inability to apeak, due 
to lack of cerebral development (in idiots), 
to sensory disorders (ns in deafness), or to 
inhibilion or uegativiaiu (ui dcmentiiv prccox, 
(g.y,)), or in hystenn (gw) The acquiied 
mutism is to bo distinguished from opjiAsia 
(fja), 111 which the ability to apeak has been 
lost Mutism ia aimulated by the apparent 


lack of speech in melancholia (g.u ) in which 
theie ia mental and motoi retardation. The 
inabilities to speak following emDlionql bx- 
citements,^ e.g. fear, are normal conditions. 
Like mu Liam tliey are frequently found in 
cUildveu, capeclally in those of nervous tom- 
pci ament, and they arc often tlio first symptoina 
m the development of grave psychoses, e g, 
dementia pvocox, hence their importance in 
education 

Deaf mutes may be educated to use the vocal 
apparatus, and the absolute mutism may he 
leplnced bjr speech There is, however, nn 
inoobrdination, for the sounds lack the modu- 
lation to ho found in the voices of normal 
people This ia because of the inability to 
CDiTclatc the sounds with the movements of 
the vocal apparatus. Mutism in idiota is 
incurable, but the mutism of imhecilca may, by 
appropriate education, give way to a veenbu- 
lary sufficient to indicate then wants and dc- 
S11C3 Tlio mutism in melancholia is only 
temporary, and diaappcnis with the iiaprovc- 
ment 111 general condition The dementia 
precox mutiBin ia nlao temporary, and may be 
iin|iroved by stimulation and by appropriate 
training to a slight extent, but the amount of 
improvoTiiBiit clopeiula upon the accosaibiUty of 
the patient. 3. I E 

Sco Deaf, Education op, Speech Defects. 

MUTUAL AID. — See Pensions 

MUTUAL INSTRUCTION, SYSTEMS 
OF. — Sec Monitoiual System; Bell, An- 
drew; Lancasted, Joseph 

MYOPIA (from late Greek from 

From pr-uetv, to shut, and Bight), 

or more scieuUficnlly DnACHYMETnopiA or 
BnACHYOPiA (from jCfpayils, short, and 
aigUt) —That comUtiou of refiaction wheic 
the antcro-poaterior diameter of the cyc^ ia 
loo gicat and pniallel rays of light entering 
the eye at rest come to a focua m fiont of the 
rctiim This defect has now been studied 
in the eyes of hundreds of thousands of school 
children, and na a result of the modern in- 
veatigfltjona the folloiving fncta have been 
pretty well established. There are two kinds 
of myopia (1) myopia of high degico, n dis- 
ease of degonoration more likely to be found 
among the lower clnssea, (2) myopia of low 
degree, the common form, known na functional, 
frequently nob appearing till puberty.^ It ia 
not a disease, but a defect. The diatlnction 
between the two forms was recognized by 
Dr. Begor in a monogiaph on ncarsightcdiicfia, 
published in 1845. 

The question of the cause of myopia is still 
ft much-debated one. Those who agree with 
Cohn hold that the school with its unhygicnio 
conditioiiH of work is the chief cause and point 
out that in Germany not only the number of 
cages but the degree of ncarsiglitcdness incrensea 
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with tlic ago Rud EfJvdG of the pupils. More 
recent invcatigfitions (eg. by Stcigci, Miaa 
Barrington and Kail Pcaraon) floem to ahow” 
that myopia, ns well as othev enors of rcfi ac- 
tion, aro inherited On another pointy algo, mod- 
oni opinion hai oliangcd, modem studies showing 
tliat the defect of myopia occuia among pumitivo 
AS well as among oivili/cd people The most 
prominent reeent theory on the subject has 
been foimcd by Stilling, wlio on the basis of 
many thousand incasiiTemciits of the cadaver, 
mamtauvB that myopia is caused piimarily 
by iiiimte stuiotural poculiarilics of the eye 
flookeb, and that biioae who have a low orbit 
have a tendency to myopia The practical 
TDHult of such a theory, on winch a controvciay 
has raged for twenty ycais, would be to tnako 
lb poaaiblo from the ahapo of the akull and the 
orbital indoK to pick oub on the hrat day of 
acliool tliofiD pupila wlio have a tendency to 
myopia and bo relieve them from the strain 
of near work and later to determine the kind 
of vocational tiaining for which they aie fitted 

In no part of the field of school hygiene, per- 
haps, have more ^rioiB pieymled than itv this 
paiticular chapter. And among bhc many 
investigaLiong that have been made duiing 
the last hundred years it is possible to find 
atatisbicftl evidence for almost any current 
error Not only the teacher, bub the specialist 
himaclf must bo on his guard against being 
misled by the rcsulta of so-called studies of 
tlua subject 

Perhaps the best way to summarize impor- 
tant poinba, and to ahow briefly the complexity 
of the problems connected with the genesis 
and development of myopia and the danger 
of hasty iiifei cnees, ig to enumerate some of 
the errors that have pi evaded and still survive 
lu some quaiteis Among these are tlie fol- 
lowing'. 1. The error of not dialinguishing 
the didciGiit conditions of rcfi action and of 
confuaing weakneas of vision fiom whatovci 
cause with noaisiglitocliicss, b g. the caeca of 
hypcroiiia, myopia, and presbyopia 2 Even 
scioiituic wiitcis often fail to distinguish be- 
tween pathological myopia and ordinary my- 
opia, winch is merely a defect And even 
tO'day the usual form of myopia aud the patho- 
logical form arc often not digtinguiahcd. 
3 Some wiiteia like Cohn have believed that 
the ordinary myopia may develop into the 
pathological form The two, however, me 
distinct, and it seems probable that the formci 
never dcvelopa into the latter In the patho- 
logical form, Qs Stilling puts it, the eye is not 
diseased because it is myopic, but it is myopic 
because it is diseased 4, The oiim still 
prevails that myopia la caused by the con di- 
lions of civilized life, whercaa it is found among 
primitive peoples as well. 5 Tlie charge is 
3lill made even by scientific writcia in an in- 
disci'iininativc way that the school is the 
cause of myopia. Studies by Steiger have 
shown, however, that not only do casca of 


myopia oocur nt the time when children enter 
flohool, but that among nearsighted children 
the percentage of cases of myopia of high degree 
13 enormously greatei than among children 
who develop nenrsighteduGsa later, gay at the 
age of twelve. The pathological form of 
myopia at least would develop in any ease 
whether children attended school or not. 
Landolt, IIoov, and otheia have found myopia 
of high degree among peasants and soldiers, 
people who never used their cyea largely for 
ncai work, and who nevci had attended 
school. 6. The error of supposing that bc- 
caiigc the number of cases oi nearsightedness, 
especially in Germ any, is apt to inciense from 
the lower to the higher grades, the school la 
responsible fo\ this incienBo. This inference, 
plausible ng it aecma, is not justified by the 
evidence cited Not onlj'^ arc many cases likely 
to develop at the age of pubcily, apparently 
on account of the conditions of growth, but 
no account ig usually taken of the fact that 
childien who aio myopic, lacking an intcicsfc in 
outdoor occupations on account of their im- 
pevfcct viaion, nve moiss likely to become 
intci Dated in school woik, and hence more 
likely to roinain to the higher grades of the 
school 7 The eiror ia mdely prevalent that 
myopia is caused primarily by near work, 
whereas it Bcems to have been amply demon- 
strated by the atiidics of Motais, Steiger, Mias 
Darrin gtoii, and Karl Poariaon that errors 
of rcCrftctiou ryc inheiiled And while the 
use of the eyes for near work is probnblj" a 
secondary cause dctcnniiiing largely the de- 
velopment of the defect, It h nob the pnniary 
cause. 8. The cnor of supposing that the 
conditions of the human eye at birtli is myopic. 
Thi^ ciroi wns due lu tlie first place to the old 
investigations of Jaeger, who by some ci roiieoua 
method found that moat of the cases of new- 
born children studied by him had myopia in 
some clcgicc. 

A number of interesting correlations have 
been strongly suggested, if not csLablishecl, by 
modern Btudica, among them the following 
a correlation between the mimbor of eases 
and physiological development; between tbo 
tendency to myopia and sex, giils being ap- 
parently more likely to become myopic, be- 
tween the number of cases and the general 
environment, the percentage of eases being 
often gi eater among the child ron of the well- 
to-do; between the pei cent age of cases niid 
the inlclligcnce of the pupils and thcii success 
in school woik, myopia orcurring more fio- 
qucntly apparently among the nioic auGCCSSful 
pupils; and a correlation aecoiding lo the shape 
of the skull, the brachycc])lmhc being pi one to 
myopia It is also maintained by aoine that 
theic IS a con elation between the number of 
cases and the dcgice of civilization in a counLiy. 
and likewise between the luimhcr of cases and 
the hygienic condition of the schoolhousc and 
school eiwuoumcnt. 
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Very extreme views have been bclcl by some 
of the lenders ol tbc eontroveiaics waged m 
regard to myopia On the one band, Scliimbcl 
[vnd otliom have mLvintained that myopia w 
ft good thingj that it means tlio perfection of 
the cyo foi' Llie finer occupationa and nenr 
work required by civilized life; while on tho 
oilier Jmiul aio those who liave taken an gX- 
ticmcly pcssimistio view niul taught tbnfc 
myopia ia a disease, that qll me liable to tho 
defect, and that all cases aro liable to develop 
^i\to the pathological foim. 

There aic many unsolved pioblcms in regard 
lo myopin, and fuithei studies ai'o needed, but 
those who would learn the picsent conditioiv 
of our knowledge in icgaid bo this defect 
fllvonld he suspicions of the popular writings, 
and consult among mvc&tigators, not Cohn 
nnd the older writers, but lathcr Steiger and 
Kail Pearson 

While the net result of modern mvestigationa 
haa been lo show that heicdity la the primaiy 
cause of myopia, that it ja probably in large 
part duo to innate structural pcculi antics 
of the eye, and that the school and near woik 
rue only in a secondary way reopongiblc, these 
results do not make the demands of hygiene 
less impoTltmt. While it may be quite im- 
possible to prevent the devclopinent of myopia, 
it ia a siguincanb Cnat for hygiene that proliably 
from ten to twenty-five pci cent of the children 
in any school arc likely to have this defect of 
else a tendency to it, and it ia necessary to 
make tho conditions hygienio foi such niyopio 
cyca. They should be tested by competent 
oculists, fitted with suitable oouenve lenses, 
the error of refraction fully corrected, and the 
ordinary well accepted rules for the hygiene 
of the eye ahoukl be observed W. H. D. 

See Eye, TIyuiene op; Astigmatism; Hype- 
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MYSTICISM. — Mysticism ia that typo o| 
rchgioTi in which this soul eiulcavora to appre- 
hend eternal realities immediately by an inner 
oxpcnencD, It places bitle ompbaais upon 

II tea as a ineana of innucucing the deity or of 
obtaining powci nudsaucUty, or upon obcdiencD 
for the aako of rewards, but it endeavors lo 
obtain ti present cii]oymcnt or foietaste of 
eternal bliss by n suitable training of Llie soul, 
Together with the sacramental idea, inysticiaiii 
19 present na a normal icligious phenomenon 
ill many higher forma of religion, especially 
those in which asceticism 10 developed. In 
primitive Christianity it finds its expression 

III the New Teatnmcnt in the writings of Paul 
unci John Although the nnme mysticism is 
taken from the Greek mystcrica, it was long 
before they had any influence upon Christian 
mysticism and early rcscmblancca cannot 
well be explained upon any theory of borrow- 
ing. Ill Glui&tianity myafciciaiu took two dla- 
tiiict lines of devclopinent, a more cmotionnl 
and a more speculative, In the Hast the former 
IS seen in Ignatius of Antioch (o& c 116 ) wlio 
first dcvclopod the Johnnnino tradition, then 
in Ii emeus, Methodius, and Athnnasius, and, 
in a somewhat dilTorent form and moro sbi'oiiRly 
influenced by contemporary Hellenic philosophy 
in Clement of Alexandria nnd Orlgen In the 
West this Mysticism found its first grcDt 
exponent in Augustine, who 111 hia Confessms 
passes far beyond any Neo-Platonic mysUcism 
he nmy have retained; foi however mucli Neo- 
Platonism influenced Auguatiiio'a doctime of 
God nnd of evil, his mysticism, anticipated 
somewhat by Ambrose, has a dillcrenl content 
nnd establishes a now type of piety. Its in- 
fluence upon Western thought appears again 
most impressively in Bernnid of Ckirvaux in 
language whicli iccalls botli the raptuie and 
the diction of tim Confessions The principal 
soincc of spccnlatn^e Christian inysticiain is the 
works of tiic Psciulo-Dionysiiia the Aveopngitc, 
written under tlio unmistakable influence of 
Produs the Neo-Platnmc philoRopher. These 
woiks were written about the end of the fiftli 
Gcutury, purporting to be the writings of tlio 
Athenian convert of St Paul, and accepted 
generally aa such they profoundly influenced 
religious thought Their authenticity ia now 
defended by no acholnr, Tho AroopngitC took 
over the Nco-Pl atonic metaphysics of his 
master and his practical method whereby tho 
soul aftei passing thiough stages of purifica- 
tion, illumination, and completion became one 
with the primordinl being. These three stages 


die VorcrbunqflforsnliUTig 
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reappear m all eyatema of the Chriatian myatU 
cal theology. In thus adapting Nco-Plahomain 
to Clu’iatmn mysbiciam, the Paeudo-Dlonyaiua 
considerably ChriaLianized it and Maxinma, 
the Goiifosaori who wrote a commentary 
upon Dionyfluiflj earned tho process still 
furtiiGi The influence of the Arcopagito in 
the Weab datca fiom tho ninth century and 
John Scotus Briugenn, who built foi hiraaelf 
upon him a system of pantheistic mysticiam 

After the intioduction of Dionysius the 
i^copagito into the West, mysticitiin, OKCopt 
ns the pious cKpcrioncc of saints such aa Anselm 
of Cniitcrbiii'y and Peter Damiani, playa no 
piomincnb pnib until the development of mj^sti^ 
cal theology in the twelfth century under tho 
general intellectual revival of that age Fiom 
the first in this levival both types of mysticiam 
arc clearly developed and in the eloaest connec- 
tion. Hugo of »St. Victor (1078-1141) ia tho 
first after Eilugona to comment on the Arcop- 
agite and also the first of the greater mystical 
thealogiansj tracing cleaily and successfully 
tho foundation of myaticnl theory and basing 
lb upon a psychological analysis of man's 
religious nature and mental and moral powers 
After him Richard of St Victor {oh, c. 1174) 
and Bonaventura (1221-1274) develop the 
system, building upon the foundations laid 
by Hugo With theso three the theory of 
mysLiciam as worked out in the Medieval 
Chuich is complete, The metaphysical and 
psychological basis of this theory nlwiiya le- 
niaiiia strongly tinged by the Nco-Platoiiisni 
of tho Paeudo-Dionyslua and the connection 
can always be traced Hub the theory is by 
no means merely metaphyalcal; theie are 
always two ways of attaining the goal of mysli- 
cism, an ethical and an intellectual, which 
are only different sides of the same process, 
foi to know anything one must share in its 
nature In this lay the basis ^ foi the union 
of tho various types of mystioisni into one 
general theoiy. It, too, was derived from Neo- 
riatoniam. 

The significance of myaticiam for pedagogy 
ia that in it, by an analysis of the souVa life, 
a psychological basis was won for a icligioua 
pedagogical theory which coi responded to tho 
ideals of life of the limes This theory is not 
worked out systematically in any one treatise, 
not even in Hugo’s ErjtdUio didascalica or 
Didaiicalicon de studio legendi, the most im- 
portant educational treatise written by any 
of the medieval mystic.a, but it underlies a 
great maaa oC ftseetie and devotional liter atuic 
and ia not difiiciilt to grasp This pedagogical 
theory corresponds to tho monastic ideal of 
life, whioli till nearly the timo of the Reimis- 
sance was dominant in Western Europe 
Monasticiam ns it was organized by Benedict, 
and even aa ib was leformed under the innuciico 
of Cliiny, provided lit bio moic than the out- 
ward conditions for the higher icligioua life, 
and it was only in and through mysbiciam that 


monasticiam received its higher podago/'ical 
principles and was brought into vital lelntiona 
with tho intellectual moveinenta of the nge 
While scholastic theology was a piacticnl 
science, mystical theology had always a practi- 
cal end, a pedagogical purpose; for in Iracing 
the stages of the soul's advance to higher 
spiritual experiences and to the end of nil, 
union with God, ilpiovidcd ineanafora syetem- 
atic teaming of t)ie whole spiritual nature 
In its ArGoi)agitic form mystical theology re- 
vealed a reUgiQua content aiul significance in 
Bciciice. Tina is dearly brought out in Hugo's 
ErudiUo didascalica. to which the other mysti- 
cal and theological worka of Hugo form a 
Useful aupplomenh. In form the Erudilio is 
imitation of Ihc encyclopedic worka of 
Isidore of Seville, Hi ab anus MauriiB,nnd others, 
a comprehensive aiiivcy of the various profane 
and sacred scicncea (See Iluan of St Vic- 
Ton.) A pedagogical tlicory, which aims at the 
cultivalion of the puicly spiritual functions, 
cornea into close contact with the Bclcnce of 
the times; m fact, brings it into its system. 

Ilowovcr miieli the intcllcctunl sido of 
mysticism might be cinplmsizcd in a work 
which piofesacdly treated of tho method 
wlipcby science might be used in mystical 
training, the ethical side is as essential to 
myaticjam aa ib was to Nco-Platonism and wna 
closely connected ivith the cogitative process 
of purgation It is only lesa 
and IS more ascetic and devo- 
aoiil approaches God by purifi- 
ealion of the heart, for one secs only as he is 
what ho scea In the case of God, he can know 
God only as he loves God Therefore, by 
ascetic training n man frees himself from the 
external world and the life of the senses, with 
ita passiona and desnes. Ho la trained in 
virtue, and here mysticism and theological 
ethics arc one Tins training differa from the 
popular ethics in being a preparation of tho 
soul rathoi than a means of acquiring merit, 
Tlio soul, tliiia prepared by ascetic discipline 
intelligently directed, and by meditation upon 
the facts of divine ledcmplion, attains tho 
same lesulb as m the intclleotual training, 
which lb must always accompany, In pci feet 
union with God, the soul loves nothing less 
than God, loves all else than God only as they 
arc seen to be included in tho lovo of God, 

In the hands of Bernard (g.u.) who joins it 
iiiclisaolubly with the monastic naceliciaTn, 
mysticism obtained n power of conviction 
which left a permanent impression upon 
Weatern religion It does not lend itself 
to any appropriation of contemporaneous 
science; it cannot be formulated in a pedagogi- 
cal theory, but it can be easily detected aa 
refenforcing the emotional aide of mysticism 
which was in danger of being lost in an intel- 
lectual process It was of spceial value in 
tho leligiouB tinining of the age in revealing 
higher forms of sanctity attainable by those 
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who were not adepts in speculfttion, Even 
laymen, especially these who ^Yel'0 affiliated 
wfch monastic instibutioiiSj cnniQ to Jinve a 
place in the new training designed primarily 
for monks. This la eapecmlly clear m the Intel 
mysticiani of Germany On nccount of the 
nacctic character of myaticnl devotion, myatical 
writings are commonly clnascd as ascetic 
writings, They have nover censed in the 
icligioua world. The moat rcmarknble of 
works of devotion and courses of spintunl 
trTiiwiwSi Spinhial JBxci crises of 
□r Loyola, la csscntmlly n woik of inyaticism, 
and the methods ol the Victorinos and Bona- 
veiitiira aiD inniiifestcd throughout it. ^ 

Only medieval mysticism la of specinl peda- 
gogical aiRiuficaTvce Ifc alone correBpondetl 
to the ideals of the times . In the Inter Doiniiii- 
enn myaticism, popularly known as German 
myaliciam, there is little diatinctivc that needs 
to bo noticed NoLwibhatanding Eckharfc'a 
deparUiic fio\u orthodoKy, he stands for the 
most part upon Thomas Aqiiinns ^ lie and 
Tauler, together with seveial others, differ from 
the ohlor mystics principally in extending their 
woik beyond the monastic life and by writing 
in Lhc vernacular This later myatlciBrn, 
although the little tieatise Theologica Ger«m?i- 
was highly Dsteemed by L\ither, la not to 
be regarded ns lending the way to the Pi o tea- 
tan fc Hcforination. Its spirit is distinctly 
mediDvah 

Mysticism in the West is by no means con- 
fined to the Mcdicvnl Church It conetanily 
appears in Protestantism, to mention only 
in German tlio theology of Luther nnd Pietism, 
ill the Anglican Coitinmnionj the mysticism 
of Andrewes, Wilson, nnd Low nnd the rich 
hymnody of the Wesleys , How widespread it 
is in Pro tea tail tism Willmm James shows in 
Ilia ynnciica 0/ ZEeliffious lUxpmmce, In 
Protcatan Lisin mysticism is Auguatininn, rarely 
Arcopngitic, In the modern Roman Cnbliolio 
Church, myatiolam has taken a uew develop- 
ment, especinlly m the hands of Gonea, In 
Ilia treatment, the whole mass of " myaticnV 
phciiomona la claasificd and the miraculous 
element, little emphasized by earlier mystics, 
ia BlTcaaed. Accor diugly, rnybriciem ib re- 
garded aa a higher knowledge made possiblo 
by an impaited higher light nnd a higher, le. 
mirnculoua, activity made possible by nn im- 
parted higher freedom, in the aamo way that 
ordinary knowledge and activity arc posaihle 
by the light and freedom implanted in the soul. 
This explanation, established by a novel 
analysis of the apiritiml nnd mental faculties, 
gives nn interesting explanation of the miracu- 
lous, sees a new and wider scope in luysticigra 
which is recognized ns a widespread rcligioug 
phcnomcnDTi, and diBlinguishea between true 
and fnlae mysticism, formerly a difficulb 
matter. True myaticism, accordingly, is that 
in which mnn actually stands m relation to 
God and this is possiblo only when m hia 


ordinary religious consciousness ho holds the 
right conception of God But in all thoaG 
modern developments, wherever they appear 
myaticism has departed from the pcdngogicfll 
point of view which it may be said to have had 
in tho Middle Agoa aa a method of spiritunl 
tvmning J, C A , Jn. 

See articles on tho chief writers I'crorred to 
above, e.g. Clbsirnt, for school syatems 
inspired by the innueiice of myalicisim Sw 
BnETunEN OF THE Common Life; PnANCKu- 

OV, VfoTXTl OP- 

Pietists, Pout Eoyalists, etc, ^ 
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MYTHS AND MYTHOLOGY. — DeB- 
nitiens — Mythology may he BEiid to he 
the picluatorio form of existing religions, just 
as aupcistitions may be termed tho survivals 
of othdiwiso extinct bcliofa, Heligloua feel- 
ing of some sort is common to fill mankind, 
but it htva not developed equally or in the sttme 
direction among every people It keeps pace 
in general with the advance of civilisation nnd 
nuitcnal prosperity. The ternd mythology 
has been npplied to that form of belief which 
liaa been developed especially under literacy 
influence, while religion commonly denotes the 
serious belief of peoples ns repiescnted by the 
Church, and superstition means the semi- 
consoioiis beliefs handed down fiom generation 
to generation, by word of mouth. 

Each of these has its special devotees: the 
poets lovo to dwell in mythologicnl renlma, 
the philosophers explore the field of religion, 
while the common people hold firmly to their 
BUpcratitioTiB. And all of thcac things have 
probably been ns true for thousands of years 
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as Uiey aro now. Any given legend,^ doctrine, the cfTorta of liLernry men until nt the Linm 
or auperatition may usually be renclily traced of the Renaissance its cultural influence bc- 
bnek for centuries among the various peoples came very strong, especially so in Italy. In 
Imving a histone past; and the same is doubt- more modern limes mythology has once more 
jesa true for the others without a known past waned in popular estimation, being diiven out 
hifltory _ more and more from the public consciousness 

A my til IB some particular religious legend by the constantly mcrcaalng rdlo played by 
considered by itself, and hence it 10 the unit science. Only in the realms of art and litcra- 
from which mythology la constructed It ture is classical mythology still an important 
usually belongs iii its most perfect form to factor. 

a rather primitive stage of development m Celtic and Teutonic My Ihology. —There la, 
tliQ acalo of civilization, aa in later times it howevoi, another iiifluence 111 modern Euiopo, 
is apt to become merged in a confuaed mass whose mythological power is great; namely, 
of tradition It should further bo observed the traditions of the Celtic and Teutonic 
that in a restricted sense and ns commonly peoples, whose ancient licliefa still form an 
employed the term " mythology ” denotes the essential part of oiir intellectual life. The 
logenda told by the ancient Greek and Roman former is as beautiful and graceful ns the Greek, 
Wi iters concerning their goda and heroes, and and it pos.'icsaes an immense poetic power, 
flinco their day perpetuated by litei ary men m with its direct appeal to the iinngiimtioii; the 
all the nations of the modern civili/ed world. latter, with its crudeness and atom warlike 
Theories — Various theories have fiom timo note, gives stamina to our being, and fostcis 
to time been advanced by acliolars to account the more practical qualities that have built 
for the origin of myths and legends. Some up Anglo-Saxon civilization For English 
ImvQ tried to sec in them attempts at popular readers the Celtic goda and heroes arc the 
etymologies, by winch process some fanciful natural inhabitants of n British laiulscapo, 
talc waa invented to account for an epithet especially so in the wilder and more mouu- 
ccmmoiily applied to some deity Such tninoiis western section whole the original 
atoriDs nro best exoinplificd m the Melamor- inhabitants of the laud lingered longest. Thus, 
’phases of Ovid, whose popularity has always m the wTSt of England, in Wales, in Scotland, 
been deservedly gieat Otheis have wished and especially in legoiid-linuntcd Ireland, the 
bo account for Ihcir origin by referring them hilla and dalca still keep mcmonca of Hid an- 
back to the gicat natuial phenomena which cient gods 

were thoroughly appreciated in all their gmn- Teutonic mythology ia closely akin to great 
dcur by early peoplea This theory has of natural phenomena m their earliest atlnin- 
lalc years been in special favor with the modern able form. But as civilization began to oxert 
school of anthropologists Still others would an appreciable influence on the Northern 
have it that they arc but a generalization and peoples, it waa profoundly niodiflcd both by 
idpalization of ordinal y human activities and the process of internal development and by 
attributes, thus offering a wholly rational tlic external force of the CliTistinn leligioii 
explanation of a common moiitnl phenomenon At the present day the old mythology has 
In nil cases of theorizing, however, it would among the odueated clnssca been relegated 
seem to be highly important to compare the largely to the miraery; but among the common 
myLliologiea of various nations 111 all stages people its influence on their religioiia beliefs 
of civilization in order to gain a bioacler view is still powerful. 

of the wliole field than would otherwise be Uncivilized Mythologies — A great deal of 
possible This special phase of the subject attention has been paid of lato years by an- 

is denominated Comparativo Mythology tliropolo gists and students of folklore to the 

Greek and Roman Mytholo^ — In tlio religions bcliefa of semicivilizcd, barbarous. 
Golden Age of Greek and Latin literature, and savage peoples; and a vast amount of 
which Wo Commonly call the classical poiiod, material bearing on tliis subject has been 
the old religious beliefs had lost their hold on gathered up, chiefly from oral aources, Invcs- 
ediicatocl men. and thus it came to pass that tigaliona based on such material arc of great 
the poets of the timo were wont to relate the importance as showing the workings of the 
old mythological stones in a half cieduloua human mind in the religious sphero, and as 
fashion which was fortunately well adapted throwing a strong light on the prehistorio 
to their artistic purposes And indeed my thol- phases of our own beliefs ^ 
ogy was so closely interwoven with the whole Mythology had ita birth, unquestionably, 
of classical civilization that it would have been among imcivUizcd peoples Tlicro we find that 
impossible for any one entirely to fice himself when tlio mind is fresh the rnylhical fancy 

from its influence . has its creative hour, and develops tlio most 

With the coming of Christianity and its varied and fantastie forms; and these manage 
rapid spread throughout tlio Roman Empire, to perpetuate themselves long after their 
tho old mythology waa relegated more and more original aigniliciincc hna hecn outgrown and 
into the background. It was afterward pei- foi gotten. Thus wo see that the myth- 
petuated during the Middle Ages solely by making tendency is strongest, and exert.s its 
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moat cITcctive influence, when a mce is pussing 
throngli its fornifttwe Btagia 3 'ich as are well 
repreacutccl in the savago races of the prcsGiit 
day. Every atudent who attempts to pene- 
irat .0 back to the somccs of a civilized peoplo'a 
rolJBioiis faith will find liiinsclf surrounded 
by n luxuiiant growth of mythological legends 
which mey Seem weird arvd strange to him 
merely by reason of their romotoiiesa from the 
mental life of modem times. 

In the western hermaphere the European 
raeca have during the last few centuries been 
brought into direct eontnofc both with the 
legends and bcliofa of the aboriginal Indians 
and with ihoao of the negro races in the per- 
flona of the numerous slaves imported from 
Africa As model n civilization hna inevitably 
influenced both of these subject races (the 
formei but slightly, the latter profoundly), 
there ia presented to iis the inthoi oimous 
phenomDuon of the forcible grafting of one 
system of mythology upon another oldci anti 
more primitive system; just aa in England the 
Teutonia mythology wns aupcrlm posed within 
historic times upon tlie Celtio mytliology of 
the subjugated inhabitants who had previously 
been pohUcaUy supieme m the island 

Mythology in Schools. — Of late years there 
has been considerable diacuaaion in educational 
circlea a^ to the relabivo value of history and 
mythology m the curriculum of the schools, — 
of the facts of the past and of its legends The 
extonsWe iitOTabuYo which has Teceived ila 
chief inspiration fioin myths of nW aorta, the 
many classical dictlonariea and toxtbooka 
On U\e aU bcoa tOBliTuoTiy aa to itq 

importance as a study. 

In the use of niythology for this purpose it 
h of the utmost importance to npproach tUo 
Bubjeeb in the proper spirit, and to bear in 
mind the particular needs as well as the stage 
of mental dovclopment of the elasa to he in- 
structed. Take the story of Arachne, for in- 
stall cc. It may be used with very young 
children ns a nature myth, explaining in an 
mteroqtingly dramatic way the origin of the 
spider and iU pecuhni till ataetcris lies Used 
^vitli older children however, and emphnsia 
being laid on Arne line's pride and willfulness, 
the same myth can be just ns profitably em- 
ployed to accompliah an ethical leason. The 
Bamc story wth grammar-grade pupils might 
also be treated as a bit of historical material, 
showing how early man blended his religion 
and the nature world, Or again, consider 
tlio Tyrolian legend of the origin of flax, which 
will servo to illustrate the many-sidednesB of 
myths and their adaptability to the various 
other stiidica of the child. Tins story, used 
as a olmraatcr study in a reading or language 
Irsaon, may bo correlated with the study of 
plant life in science, or with tho consideration 
of raw products in. geography; or in history 
il nfloida ci poetic explanation of the beginning 
of one of Europe's greatest industries. 


To use a myth piimarily for a reading or 
langiuigB lesson would not be very purposeful. 
The most important use of myths at any time 
is to furnish thought food for that particular 
period of tUu child's development. Indeed, 
it 13 contendei by many educators that history 
proper appeals oidy to the understanding, but 
that mytholagy, with its attractive legends, 
stimulates the imagination of the pupil; ana 
that tho one study ia na essential m the develop- 
ment of the student's mind na the other 
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NAGEL'S TEST — Nagel's test for color 
bliiuliicsa and lesser defects in color diecrimina- 
tion is (loviblleaa ll\c beat almple leab yet tie- 
vised, It IB flpcQtnlly valuable in tcabing largo 
numbers of persona quickly (railroad, army, 
and navy acrvico) It conaiefca of two seta or 
^mnll cards on each of which there is printed 
vl qS ftolorvid doU, about A mm, 

in dmmctorj arranged At equal distances on 
the circumference of a circle.^ The principle 
of the test is, of course, to give tho dots on 
each card colors peculiarly likely to be eon- 
CuBcd, or perceived aa identical in color, by tho 
color defee Live Tho first set has sixteen such 
Cards; these are spread out on a table before 
the subject, in good daylight, and he is then to 
view them from a distance of about 1 m. (sinco 
the dots should be sceti in foveal viaion) and 
indicate, first, ail cauls possessing i eddish 
dots and, second, all with only reddish dots. 
The samo procedure is then repeated for green 
and gray. By following the brief but ade- 
quate diiectiona accompanying the cards, any 
exporiinenter of rcnaonablB intelligence may, 
by this first set of cards, in n shoib time elimi- 
nate from a number of subjects tho color de- 
fectives The second set of four cards is 
designed to determine tho particular type of 
color defect present It hag been found that 
the average person may bo tested in loss than 
two minutes 

Tho charts of Stilling may be used ns pre- 
liminary teat; they do not, however, give 
cei tain results. On a sheet of nearly uniformly 
colored dots there are intermixed others, in 
colors likely to be confuacd with these, ar- 
langed in tho form of a letter or an Arabic 


numeral Tho subject is required to decipher 
the letters and numerals on the vaiious test 
sheets. Holmgren's tost (j y ), or somo 
modification of it, and Stilling's and Nagel's 
tests are piobably the thico most used foi the 
testing of color vision for practical purpoaea. 
Of these the beat is Nagel's. For more detailed 
laboratory investigation one should have re- 
course to Hormg’a testa or to the spectral color 
mixer. For dcaciiptiona of these the literature 
of the subject must be consulted II P A. 

See CoLon Blindness. 

Heferences, — 

Landoivt, Dio optiachon UntcrBUchungamcthadcn, In 
Gracfc-Sncmisch, Handbuch der Qes Aupm- 
kcillinirfc, Vol. IV, Pt. 1, 1004, 

Naobl, W A FortgcaoUto UnlDrauchiingen, ole 
Zcitschnjt fUr A'lnriMpki/sioIoaie, Vol XLI, pp 
230-282 and 310-337, 1000 

Nagel's Test may ho secured through Ihe Arthur H, 
Thomaa Co , Walnut Street, PhiJadclphiQ. 

NAGELI, HANS GEORG (1773-1830).— 
Composer and teacher of music, born in a vil- 
lage of the canton of ZUnch. He studied nt 
home and at Ziiiicli, whore ho latci opened a 
music store and lending library, and gave muaio 
lessons In 1800 he issued a periodical dealing 
mainly mth music In 1810 with M T PfeifTcr 
Iio published Die GesanghddiinQ^hhTe nach 
Pcsialozzischen Gr^indsiiizen {Theory of Iii- 
BlrtichoTv Ml Singing on PeslalosziaTt Principles) , 
This work had considerable influence on tho 
introduction of singing aa a regular school sub- 
jeofc both in Europe and tho United States, 
where the work was introduced by Lowell 
(qu.') and \V, C. Vfoodbiidgt (q.v). 
See Music. 

Referenco' — 

Badkadd, H. American Journal o/ Education, Vol, 
VII, p 300. 

NANCY, UNIVERSITY OF, FINANCE,— 
Tho University of Nancy is the direct sue- 
ccaaor to tho univciaity established at Pont- 
A-Mouaaon by Papal Bull of 1572 on the peti- 
tion of Duke Gharlea IV of Lorraine and tlio 
Cnrdinnl of Lorraine. At first only the facili- 
ties of theology and arts were organized and 
placed in the hands of the Jcsuila. In 1682 
tlio faculty of law was catabljahcd and in 1698 
tho faculty of medicine followed. The uni- 
versity met with great auccess and, with tho 
college or aeconclnry school, numbered 2000 
students, tho majority in theology Tho 
Tliirty Years' War and the subsequent wars of 
that century put an end to the progresa of the 
university. In the eighteenth century the 
dukes of Lorraine, eapecially Duke Stanialnua, 
aimed to promote highei learning at Nancy. 
He established a public library, an aendemy, 
nnd a medical college In 17GB the univer- 
sity waa transferred from Pont-A-Moijsson to 
Nancy and continued there until tho lime of 
the devolution (1703). It was not ret^atab- 
lislied in the reorganization of Napoleon. A 
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medical CDUrec wnSj however, conducted pii- 
V^cly from 1822 to 1813, wKcr it hccimc tlio 
Ecole prAparatoir^ de Mmecine ei Pharmacie 
III 1854, fts a result of a public appeal, bhc uni- 
veraity was reatored with faouUiea of letters 
and aciencej in 1864 the faculty of law was 
catablishcd' in 1B7Q the School of Mc<UciuG 
became a faculty The Franco-Pruasian IVai 
drove many membera of the Umversity of 
Strasaburg (g y.) into exile; many were wel- 
comed at Nancy and the whole medical faculty 
wtia UVew over vw i&76 liv a^ldition to tlvo 
four faculties there la also an i?co/e sup^neum 
de Phafmach Tho enrollment in 1011 wna 
2184 (law, 491; medicine, 440;scienoc. 793; 
letters, 402; pharmacy, 60). The following 
inatiLuhona at Nancy, aomc conducted by mein- 
bera of the univeraity faculty, some independent, 
may be mentioned. Ecole NaiiOndle des Bau'G 
et Forils; Instxtiil Chiniique; hxstitxd Electro- 
UchniqOG el de Mechaniqne Applique, Insti- 
hit AffTicolt; and the Instilvt Colonial 

See Fuancb, Education in, 

NANTES, SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
AND PHARMACY. — See above 

NAPIER, JOHN, BARON OF MER- 
CHISTON (1550’1017). — Scottish mnthema- 
Uciaa> commonly known oa the mvcntoi of 
logarithma {q y.) Hia name appears in vnrioua 
forma j as Neper, Neperue, Naper, Nnpier, 
Napeir, and Nepier. He matriculated at tho 


first published in 1614 under tho title liTirifici 
LoganikmoTum Canoins Deacriptio D, E. B 

See LoflAHiTHiifl ; NAPiBn'a Rods. 

NAPIER’S RODS. — In 1617 Napier (q y ) 
published at Edinburgh a work entitled 
seu Niuiieralionia per YiTfluIns 
hbri diiOf m which he set forth a scheme of 
multiplication nnd division by means of rods 
marked as ahowii in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. As arranged by Na])icr each lod waa a 
patallGlQ^tanv 'with aw <iC 45 

although those usually sold at present aro 
rectangular in form In the illustration here 
given, one of the rods ia aliown with the 
number 7 at tho top, and the products of 7 by 
the various dibits below. A gioup of rods h 
also shown giving 734 at the top. If we wiah 
to multiply this by 569, wo can at once rend 
off the partial pioducts, so that all wo need to 
do is to arrange tho rods ns shown, wiitc down 
the partial products, and add. 

Since the rods weie at first made of bone, 
they nic often cilllccl Napier’s Bonca They 
never had any extenaive iiac, but they can still 
be purchased from certain dealers As a 
achooi device they add a little to the temporary 
interest of the pupils, but their value ceases 
here. D. B. S. 

NAPLES, UNIVERSITY OP. — Founded 
in 1224 by Frederick 11, who forbade hia sub- 
jecta to attend any other institution for higher 



Univeraity of St. Andrews in hiB thirteenth 
year. Little is known of him, however, from 
that Umo until the puhheation of hia Btrong 
anti-papal Plame Discoucry of ihe Whole Reve- 
lalion dJ S Jo^i7i, which appeared at Edin- 
burgh in 1593 (second edition, with the title 
fls here given, 1611). He seems about this 
tiruG, or at any rate hy 1594, to have been 
occupied with hia plan of simplifying numerical 
calculations, particularly those that enter into 
trigonometry. Hia logarithmic tables were 


learning. Unlike the other universities of tho 
period, tho University of Naples was thus 
Gstubhahad by decree of si monareh before there 
waa any organization of studioa or studenla. 
The iiiatitntion met with very little success 
nnd WQ8 in abeyance nnd reformed'’ several 
times before it began to show signs of prosperity 
under the cncDuragcmcnb of CKnilea of Anjou 
nnd Pope Clement IV, who reorganized it in 
1200 with all the faculties, inolunmg inedicino 
and theology. In tho last-named faculty 
368 
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Thoinna Aquinas ^yas for a time lecturer. 
Another feature which disfcinguiahcd the Uni- 
vcraiLy of Naples was the fact that control 
was wholly in the hands nfc first of the Poyal 
Chancellor and then of the Grand Chaplain 
Examiimtiona foi the doctorate were superin- 
tended by him and the diploma or license 
wnfl issued in the name of the king Such con- 
trol retarded piogrcss for some time Under 
the reorganization of 1860 the umveraity has 
made steady advance The folloiving faculties 
arc maintained, jurisprudence: medicine and 
surgery, physical science and mathematics, 
philosophy and letters; and a school of phar- 
macy. The student enro 11 meat in 1 008 was 6G02, 
of whom 2627 were in the faculty of jurispru- 
dence. 

Sec Italy, Education in. 

Raferencefl — 

Capuano, L, iTi/orno alia Onginc, Formaz\onB 

e Sfalo proBcnte (IcUa R UnivcrailA. di Napoh, 
(Naples, 1881 J 

Dhniflb, H. Die Entakhuno der Unlveraildlcn dea jl/i/- 
/el^Z/cra. (Derlin, 1886 .) 

Mvierwi //nfidftircA tier Gclehrlen (Straasburgi 

1011 ) 

Raaiidall, H. VmvcTBUtea of Europe tn. lAc Middle 
Agea (Oxford, 18D6.) 

NAPOLEON AND EDUCATION. — The 
educational system which was introduced by 
Napoleon and which in its outline has survived 
m Franco to the picscnt day is of interest as an 
attempt to realize a dominating political ideal 
thiQugh the schools. Political aims and politi- 
cal ideals could, according to Napoleon, only 
be realized through a well-organized teaching 
body. " Of all political problems,” ho says, 
" this is perhaps of prime importance An 
established political state will be impossible 
without a teaching body with established 
principles ” And elsewhere ” My aim in es- 
tablishing a tenching body is to have n means 
of directing political and moral opinioiifl,” 
The organization of the Jesuits to a large 
extent ooiild have realized Ins objects, end lie 
would have put the schools in their charge, 
if they had nob been subscivicnt to a ‘'for- 
eigner ” For a time he and his advisers 
thought of employing the Orntorians, or the 
Congregations of the Doctrine, or the Denc- 
dictines, or nil thiec Later, however, he was 
opposed to ecclesiastical teachers , because 
“priesta look upon this woild only as a vehicle 
to conduct to the next. I want the vehicle to 
be filled witli good soldiers for my armies ” 
Good soldicia and citizens lo^^al to his person 
were to he product of his educational seheme. 
The basis of instruction was to be (1) the 
Catholic religion, (2) loyalty to the emperor, 
and (3) obedience to the statutes of a teaching 
body All alike, pupils and students, teachers 
and prorei>soia, were to be creatures of a large 
admiiiistintive machine. A curious omission 
from Napoleon’s scheme was the neglect ol 
a thorough provision of elementary education. 


Elemental y .schools arc mentioned m the decree 
of 1808, and their organization was promised for 
the futiiie. hut little was done The Chrigtinii 
Brothers (q w.) wore to be allowed to conduct 
then schools, provided they became members 
of the university and took an oath of alle- 
ginnce. In this way Napoleon hoped both to 
economize on the budget and to break Iho 
independence of the Christian Bi others 
Napoleon seems to have repented of the oniia- 
fiion, but too late, when he issued a dcciec in 
1816 (Apr 27) ” on the importance of primary 
education for the improvement of the condi- 
tion of society.” 

By the Law of May 10, 1806, the Impenal 
University was cicatcd and charged ivitli the 
solo care of public inatnictioii and education. 
The decree organizing the iiniversity was 
isguecl on Mar 17, 1808, and contained the 
following features’ All public education is in 
the charge of the university. No school or 
educational institution could be opened outside 
the univcisiby or without the authority of 
Its head No one could open a school or tench 
publicly unless ho were a member of the uni- 
versity or a graduate of one of its faculties. 
The university for administrative purposes 
wag to be divided into acadcmica, each with 
its own faculty, It/cdes, thirty in nil. for 
iiistruclion in cfnssics, history, rhetoric, logie, 
and the elements of inathcmatics and physical 
science ; cof%cs, or mu nicipnl sccomlnry s chools , 
giving bnt the elements of the curriculum of 
the lyc^s wnthout rhetoric and logic; private 
institutions of secondary cliaincter; boarding 
schools, and eloinentaiy scliools to tench read- 
ing, writing, and elements of arithmetic Ab 
the head of the whole system wes to be a 
grandmoater nssisted by a chancellor, or sec- 
retary, and a treasurer, a University Council 
of thirty members was to bo appointed partly 
by the emperor, partly by the grandmaster 
Each academy was to have a council of ten 
The grandmaster was to appoint twenty to 
thirty jn.gpectors-gcncral and rectors of acad- 
emies. Subordinate oITiccrs were to be acad- 
emy ingpcctors, professors, principals, regents, 
teachers, etc. To provide tcacliors a normal 
school for 300 students was to be created at 
Pang The efficiency of the machine was to be 
further secured by requiring celibacy from all 
engaged in achools without the rank of profes- 
sors No member of the teaching body could 
Icnvc the service without permission from tho 
grandmaster By^ a decree of Sept. 17, 1808, 
all institutions which were not provided with n 
diploma from the grandmaster by Jan. 1, 1809, 
were to be closed In 1811 (decree oi Nov. 15) 
tho system was further extended by a proposal 
to raise the number of lycies to 100; by com- 
pelling mslitutiona and boarding schools in 
towns where a lycde or colUga already exieted 
to send their pupils to tliesc schools and to 
limit themselves to repetition of the school 
work; by limiting the ouTriculum given by 
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inatitutiona nnd hoarding schoola in to^vna 
wlicre £L l])c6e or collide dW not exist (For the 
later devolopmciifc of tlio system see Fuancb, 

EDaCAO'IOU IN ) ^ 

Tlio education of girls Napoleon did not con- 
sider to be of importance For girla the desti- 
nation is mari’ingD awl ** of all eduoations the 
best la tliat of mothcra ” He seem a, however, 
to have been at some tioublp to prescribe the 
ournonluin for tho Bchool at Ecoueu, aboatding 
school for the daughters and sisters of officers 
of the Legion " Religion ia an important 
matter m a pubUc maUtution foi Birla . , . 
Train bohevors not renaoners/' for religion will 
supply quaVitiea otiici'wise unattainable by the 
weaker intelligence of women Tho socular 
subjects were to include ciphering, the vernacu- 
lar, orthography, geography, and history: a 
little botany and natural science for tho older 
girls; music and dancing; but the chief at- 
tention was to be devoted to tho preparation 
of mothers and homc-makera, so that about 
three quartcra of tho day was to bo given up 
to the manual ^YOTk conaeoted with a home. 
The scheme seems to have been earned out, 
but tho seventy of the diaoiphne and the burden 
of tho practical work seem to have made tho 
school distasteful to many of tho pupils. 
Refsreaces — 

I!ulaao^f, 7, Jfour^au Diclfannaire de PCdagooye, b v. 

Napolion ler, 

Dblfaui a Napolion ler nnafnicji^n puhUque 

BibHography. (Pnna, 1 D 02 ,) , 

OoMFAYRB, G. Hi^lcire criliaue dcu Doclnnea de VEd- 

Mcalion m Franco rfepuia fc aeizitme Si^ele, Vol IL 

(Pans, 16B5.) 

NARCOLEPSY — la an abnormal con- 
dition of sleepiness in which the individual hag 
n tendency to go to sleep many times during 
tho day, the sleep lasting from one or two min- 
utes to several hours The impulse or tendency 
to go to sleep is so strong as to bo almost 
irrcaiatible. The condition ia sonietiinca pro- 
duced by physical causes, bucIi aa ocular 
ffttigiiG, anemia, diabetes, uremia, gout, and 
cerlaln drugs It la a common symptom in 
hysterical persona, and la aometimea a psychio 
CLiuivalont for epileptic convulsions, 

Any unusuni amount of slcepmesa, espe- 
cially in cliildien, should bo looked at with 
auapicion, and an appropriate medical cxniniim- 
tion mndc to determine its cause, If brought 
about by a state of fatigue, whether from eye- 
strain or from any other similar cause, duo 
meaauree may be taken to oveicomc it, and tho 
child will return immediately to a normal 
condition If the narcolepsy be an epileptic 
or hyalcrical symptom, tho individual must 
be treated for Lheac diseases, and if it be found 
in a child, due allowance must be made by the 
teachcT for the diseased condition. The op- 
posite condition ia called insomnia S. t. P 

NARCOTICS — Concerning the narcotic 
olTcat of tobacco upon health, there has been 


much diacuasion. Tho fact that tho Btem and 
leaves of tho tobacco plant contain a poisonoua 
fiubatanco (nicotine) wluch m concentrated 
dosea quickly kills am nil ummnta, preveH 
nothing regarding tho cfTect of smoking or 
chewing tobacco, for in both of thoao ways of 
using tobacGo, tlio nicotine i& exceedingly 
diluted, ns ia the poison found in tea and coJTcd, 

It scema certain that indigestion, irritaiion 
of the respiratory organa, and howt and ner- 
vous disturbance may in some people result 
fiom tho uso of tobacco, while otners show 
no apparent effect. All this refers to^ Ircalthy 
adult men, for many medical authorities agreo 
that tobacco is always harmSvi lo growing hoys. 
and intei feres with their phyaicnl and montw 
development. The whole physiological truth 
about tobacco so far aa now known ia that; 
(1) no one needs it except to satisfy an es- 
tablished habit; (2) many adults are injured 
by it, and no one knows just how much will 
do harm to a particular person; (3) Homa 
adults are apparently not harmed by limited 
use; (4) it is decidedly nijuvious to growing 
bova, (5) thoao who avoid cstablishuig tho 
habit in youth do nob aa a rule care to learn 
later, foi there arc no physiological rcaaoes 
why any one should deliberately set out to 
lonrn the use of tobacco in any form 

It ia now well known to physiciatia that tem- 
perance IS needed in the use of tea and coffee 
no less than with alcoholic dnnka Their effect 
is due to the prcacncQ of a powerful drug 
caffeine), which acta on the nervous system, 
NervoUBness, insomnia, headache, and indi- 
gestion are common symptoms arising from 
riieir cxccasive use Many people are in- 
juriously affected by Lea and coffee, but othtra 
arc appaicutly benefited by a limited use of 
these beveragea However, they should never 
be given to young children 

Concerning the effect of various narcotic 
drugs in common use there ia no question na 
to dmstroua effects of such drugs aa opium, 
morphine, cocaine, laudanum, chloroform, 
chloral hydrate, and various patent or socrob 
prop 0.1 aliQtia, wliou habitually used. 

M. A. L. 

See Alcohol, Physiological and Par- 
ciioLOGiGAL Effects opj Teuperance In- 
sthuction. 

NARRATION (Rhetorical). — See Coh- 
POaiTlON. 

NARRATIVE METHOD, — In teaching his- 
tory ill the primary and intermediate grqdca a 
syatcinatiQ study of history by topics or move- 
ments ia avoided. The children lack tlie 
motive for tho study of historical facta so or- 
ganiEcd. Hence, in tl\o lower aohool grades 
a basis in historical fact is estabhahed through 
a study of (1) the great peisonagcs of history, 
and (2) the dracnatio mcidenta and atorica of 
history. When events are grouped about a per- 
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aoiiality, wo Imvo tho " biographical mothod" ; 
when tliQ scloctjon of liiatoricnl facts is mado 
upon tho baaia of their contribution to nii in- 
teresting atory, wo have the " narrativo 
method " Thoao inothoda nro merely prelim- 
inary to a more avatematic hiatorical study 
and have a value fl) in interesting children 
m history, (2) in acquainting them with the 
main pcraonalitics and events of tlio past, nnd 
(3) in giving tlio pupila a baaia foi mtcrprctinc 
and motivating later study of a more thorough 
and flciontific type H. 0 

Soo HiaTQUY, Teacuihu of, 


lays the proper foundation for dovolopmcnb 
in aubaequent periods E H. C. 

See GnowTH. 

ReferencflB — 

Daolbv, W C The JSducciiio Process, eh, XII. 
(Now York, 1000.) 

Bouton, F. E Pnneiplea of Prfiicahon, pp 107-171. 
(Now York, 1010) 

GAYTPonD, E C Menial Growth nnd Decoy Amtir 
Jour of Psych., Vol. XIII, 1002, pp, 420-110, 

NASHVILLE UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, 
TENN. — See Peadody Educational Fund. 


NASCENT PEEIOpS — A term borrowed 
from chemiatry to indicate the periods m child 
development when certain characteristica arc 
in proccaa of formation 

Human development, both physic al nnd 
mental^ is not uniform, but subject to peiioda 
of rapid and alow growth,^ Many attempts 
have neen made to diabinguiali these stages of 
development, the results cliff ciiiig according 
to the points of view, Thus aoinc of the clnsai- 
fications have been, built up upon the theories 
of recapitulation and other similar thcoiics, 
Others are based upon anthropological and 
anthropomctriQ mveatigationa, and still others 
upon the rcsuUa of psychological observation 
and experimentation 

Vicrordt diatinguiahea seven stages, based 
upon mcaaurcmcnta of the bodily organa. 
They are as follows' (1) from birth to eight 
months, (2) from eight months to seven or 
eight years; (3) from aoven or eight to fourteen 
years; (4) from four teen years to Uventy-ono 
or twenty-two ; (5) early adult, (6) later adult 
to aixOcfch year, (7) old ago, Bagley gives 
three periods of aevolopmonb during the school 
life of a child They are na follows (1) tho 
transition sta^c, from the age of six to eight; 
f2J tho formative stage, from eight to twelve; 
(3) the adolescent stage, from tweWo to 
oightccn. 

ICirkpatriok enumerates tho following atagea, 
biBcd upon a study of changes in social son- 
Bitivcncsa in tlio vanoua periods; (1) jire- 
aocialj up to cloao of first year; (2) imitfi- 
tivo and socializing stage, up to three yeara 
of age , (3) individualizing stage, up to 
six years , (4) pubertal or transitional, up 
to eighteen, (B) later adolescence, up to 
twenty-four. 

It ia evident that all such attempts at olaasi- 
fination must vary with the oharactcriaticH 
selected na tho baaia of the clasaification. Fur- 
tIicrmorG| the agea mentioned are only ap- 
proximations, and cannot be expected to hold 
generally. The advantage to the educator 
of knowing tho atagea of the child’a devolop- 
meiit liGs in the fact that chaugcg are moat 
cosily accelerated at tho natural lime of their 
appearance and may even be impossible at a 
Inter or earlier peiiod. It ia also probable 
that normal development in an earlier period 


NATAL (AFRICA) — Sco South ApnicA, 
Education in. 

NATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, PIET- 
ERMARITZBURG. — See South ArniCA, 
Education in 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 
— Sco Scientific SociETiEa 

NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION. — 
See National Government and Educa- 
tion; School Funds, Permanent, 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE COMMIT- 
TEE ON STANDARDS OF COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE. — See College REQUinB- 
MENTa Fon ADMiaaioNj College Examina- 
tion BoAitua 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 
— See Pahentiiood, Education fou 

national COUNCIL. —An organiza- 
tion, iviblun the National Education Ab.'3Qcia- 
tion (g.tj.), Goiiaiatmg of 120 membera, elected 
from tno notlvo and life membera of the na- 
flociatioii, and for aix-ycar terms One half of 
the membcraliip is elected by the Board of 
Directors of tho National Education Asaoaia- 
tion. and tlic other half by the ceuncil itself, 

Tho first proposal for tho formation of auch 
a body waa made in 1070 m nn editorial in the 
National Journal of Education of Boston, 
Tho article awakened much intore-it, and n 
number of State Teaohera' AsaoomtiDna in- 
dorsed tho idea, Tho editor was invited to 
read a paper on the subject before the Depart- 
ment of Supermtendenco of the N E.A , at its 
winter meeting in 1880, and a committee was 
Inter appointed to draw up a plan of organiza- 
tion, to bo reported to tho directors of the 
N E A., at the summer meeting. The plan 
was approved by the direct ora and by tho 
nasociation, and the first council was appointed 
in. that year. Since then thcra have been aomo 
changes in tho plan nnd constitution, and a 
material enlargement of the membership, but 
the purpoac of tho organization, na stated in 
its constitution, has remained with but littlo 
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chan go. The memborsliip was soon enlarged 
[Tom the ongmal 51 to 60, at which it remained 
until the Clevelaml meeting in 1909, when it 
was incTcnBcd to 120, 

The Notional Connoil waa intended to bo 
a smoH body of the older and more deeply iii- 
tercabecl members ol the association, who 
should not only meet Idt the more acrioMa con- 
sideration of fundamental educational qiies- 
lions but should also direct mvestigationa and 
flondnob research The appoinimcnt ol specml 
committees for this purpose was distinctly 
nntliorizcd in the articles of organization. The 
ooiinod was also to recommend cducatiQual 
qucafians or the reauUa of investigation to the 
Arectora of the National Education Asso- 
ciation lor their consideration, and was to make 
a report to the osaociation on the woik of tho 
council for tho year. Tho recording and report- 
ing of current educational progress was to be a 
part of its workv During tho (irat twenty years 
of its exiatonco the council rendered valimblo 
aorvicG, and the recoid of its discussions shows 
that the members CQUaulerod most of the 
important topics of the day. Many short bub 
important individual reports were made by 
tnemhera and conaUlcrcd The Report of tka 
Comnntlee of 2\ueli)e on Rural Schools, sub- 
mitted ill 1897, and tho RepoHof the Co;»77ii7/ce 
DU the Relations o/ Public Libraries to Public 
Schools mndc m 1890, wero longer cooperative 
studies. During the past ten years, however, 
tho council ban considered few pToblcma o{ 
fuiidnniGntal Importance. 

Tins plan for a Council of Education has 
been copied in widid dt less deVaW by n TiumbeT 
of State Teachers' Associations, and m a few 
associationa such a body is still rondcring im- 
portant Bcrvice. The dilhciilty which con- 
fronts such a selected body is that, under tho 
democralio methoda of election which prevail, 
and with election open Lo all in embers, persons 
arc elected to the councils because of otlicr 
considerations than ability and willingness to 
work, the Toembcrship is enlarged to moKe plnco 
for others, and the council loses its early vigor 
and usefulness E, P. C. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION, — The diltci- 
ent aspeotH of this problem will be fountl dis- 
tributed iindor various topics; eg, ICwaLAND; 
Education in; Fh^nce, Education in; Ger- 
many, Eduuation in, Scotland, Education 
in; and other national systems, where the de- 
velopment of 11 uhUc education 19 giveu under tho 
historical sections Foi this country sec under 
Colonial PEuion in American Education; 
MASSACUUBBTra, State op, and the hietorical 
sections of the articles on the other state systems, 
e g, Alabama, State op See also De mocha cy 
AND Education, CiTixENamr and Education; 
Family Education, School and Life, Couiisb 
OF Study, Theory op; Couhses op Study, etc., 
and Iho atiiclcB on the more recent dovclop- 
ments in apooial fields of AameuLTunAL Educa- 


tion, CoiiMEnciAL Education, iNoufaTnuL 
Education Sec further Attend an cb, Gom- 
pulsohy; Child Labor, CniLDnocjD, Legi&lA' 

TION FOR tub GoNSEUVATION AND PROTECTION 

OP, etc. Tho gcncrivl development of the 
principle of publia cduoation is treated under 
Free SciiooLa; see also in this connection Fees; 
the geuevsvl method of support is outhned under 
Taxation. 

RATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA^ 
TION — See TEACiiEna' Voluntary Asbq- 

CTATIONS 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND EDUCATION 
The whole policy of national aid hna bcon a 
alow and a gradual development, but following 
a slowly evolving plan. The organization ami 
control of the educational sya terns thcmselvea 
have been left to the atatCvS, the national gov- 
ernment merely aiding and cncoiii aging the 
states by granting tlicm^ educational endow- 
ments fiom the vast national domain Aa a 
total tho aid granted has been large, but it 
)ma been unevenly distributed 
The largo national tlomam was aeqmicd as 
tho result of state cessions, purchase, treaty, 
and the fortunes of wau The cessions west 
of the Allegheny Mountains and cast of the 
Alississippi River, mndc by tho oiiginnl 
states between 1780 and 1802^ fomed Llic 
beginning of tho national domnin This was 
added to by the Louieinna Pui chase of 1802, 
the Oregon boundniy treaty settlement of 
and the outcome of the war with 
Mexico, in 1S48. After the conaidcintion of 
a number of proposals, tho Continental Con- 
gress, in 1786, adopted a system of rectangular 
land survey for the new domain, based m large 
part on the old New England system of "town 
planting,’^ which, after slight modifi cations, 
was adopted in final form in 1790, and is known 
as tho Congressional land survey. Under it 
the national domain has been laid out into 
rectangular ^ townships, six miles square, and 
these have in tiiin been divided into sections, 
ono mile square From this form of survey 
tho lands have been Bold and the endowment 
grants made 

Land Grants for Common Schools — DzspDsnl 
of Ike Lmda — In April, 17 B3, Colonel Timo- 
thy Pickering drew up certain propositi on a 
for settling a new state in the national domain, 
in whnt ia now Ohio, the same to be settled by 
olTicers and soldiers of tho fcdeial army, The 
proposal of Pickering ia significant na Dontoiniiig 
the Earliest suggestion of national land gtants 
for education, ns fallows. — 

"Art 7 Thcao rights being Bcciirech nil tho surpfua 
liincla ahull bo Iho pomm on property of tho Sin tc, and 
bo disposed o( tor the common good, ns for laying out 
roadg, hviildiiig bridgcB, creeling public buildinEs, 
tahliBiiing schoola nnd ftpudeinlca, dcfrayina the cipenfica 
of governmont, niid oUior pubho uaoa 
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Twfo years later the Oidinaiicc of 1785, oidrring make addiLional concessions. The new Con- 
the rectangular system of survey, contained a gress also i of used to grant lauds to the Ohio 
provision that " there shall be reserved the lob Company in lieu of those of Section 29 (religion) 
No 10 of cvciy township for the niaintenanco which were found to have been sold, and the 
of public schools within the said townsliip." grant of sections for religion nowhci'O appeats 
Tlia famous Ordinance of 1787 merely stated again In 1792 the new bLatc of Kentucky 
in pi'inciplo, for the entiie Northwest Territory, and in 1796 Tennessee wcie admitted to iho 
what had been specifically provided for in a Union, but no land giants wcie made to them 
part of Ohio m 1785 Ohio cMhshea a Type and a Policy . — 

In 17S7 a New England company, known as IrVith the admission of Ohio, in 1802, our lancl- 
“ The Ohio Company of Associates," purchased grant policy for education really begins. A 
1,500,000 acres of land on tho Ohm, and in definite precedent was here cBtablishcd, which 
arrangiuR for this sale Congicss agreed with has been followed, and extended, in the a(L 
the piii'chnaeia to icscrvo Soction Ifl in every mission of nil sufcscquent atatea The cna- 
township for scliools, and Scetiori 20 for religion, bling act for tho admission of Ohio contained a 
and to grant, in addition, two complete town- definitely proposed bnrgain, which, if accepted 
Bhipa for the benefit of a university. The by the atate, waa to be binding on CongresH, 



unlvcr.sity lauds were given to the care and and irrevocable. If tlie new state would Rgreo 

management of the legislature of the futiiro by ordinance to exempt from taxation nil 

slate, but the control of the sections for schools public lands sold by Congicss within the state, 
and roligioii was loft imdocided, Siinilai tenna for five j^ara after sale. Congress agreed to 
were made in the contract for the sale of 1,000,- give to the new state coitain salt springs, to 
000 acres on the lowci Ohio to John 0 Symmea give to the atntc 5 per cent of ihe not proceeds 
in 1788 In these laws and grants by the of the sale of all public lands within the state; 
Congress of the Confederation may be seen the and to give the lOlh section for schools to 
beginnings of a national land-gmnt policy, the inhabitants of each township- This was 
though ]t wna aomo years afterward befoic a a dofimto exchange of property and nghta of 
settled policy may bo said to have been detci- vnlue, and Congress was actuated ns much by 

mined upon, On the organisation of the Na- a desire to increase the market for national 

tional Government in 1789, many petitions lands as it was to aid in the establishment of 
were presented to the new Congress for speeial schools Nevertholeaa, this hargaiii inaugu- 
grnnba of land and for the sale of land at re- rated a policy which was followed in the ad- 
duced prices, and it is greatly to the cicclit mission of subsequent atntca, even after the 
of the Congresa that it consistently rcfiiBcd to taxation exemption provision was dropped 
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Ii\ 1603 CongiGS?^ confirmed to Ohio all pre- 
ceding giants for schools j extended the grants to 
cerbain rcaervablona not before included, gi anted 
the abate another township for a university, 
declared the grants " to be for schools, and for 
no obher use, intent, or purpose whatever"; 
and vested the control of the school lands in 
the logialatviTc, in tuiat for the puipoaca men- 
tioned. The aamc year the provisions of the 
Ohio net were extended to the lemtovy " south 
of the state of Tennessee," and in 1806 Con- 
gress, in settling a dispute with TennesSEo, 
provided for the reservation of "010 acres to 
cvcjy 6 miles square " for schools, and granted 
the state, in ictum for certain conccaalona, 
100,000 acics for academics and a like amount 
for two colleges. With the admission of In- 
diana in 1810, Mississippi m 1817, Illinois in 
1818, And Alabama in 1S19, baigaina and grants 
aimilar to the one for Ohio were made by Con- 
gress With bho admission of Missouii in 
1821 the granba for sclioola woio extended to 
the LouisiaiiiL Purchase, as well as to the na- 
tional doinnvn derived horn the state cessions 
Loiiiaiana had received no grant of achool 
lands on its admission in 1312, but in 1334 the 
loth section was granted the state, " wherever 
the same had not been sold." All states thcic- 
aftcr admitted received gi’nnta of lands foi 
schools, with the exception of Maine, which 
WHS carved from Maasachusetta; Texas, \n 
which the national povernmenfc owned no 
land) and West Virginia, which was carved 
from Virginia. 

Three Types of Grants; Leases — Three 
typos of gi ants were used before 1340 In tho 
Ohio typo of grant the IGth section, or its pro- 
ceeds, was " gi anted to the inhabitants of 
each township, for the use of schools " In- 
duina in 1816 and Miaaiaaippi in 1817 followed 
the Ohio type of grant With the admission of 
Illinois in ISIS, the 10th section was “ granted 
to tho state, for the use of the mhtibitanfa 
of sLieh township, for tlic use of schools," 
Alabama in 1810 reverted to the Oliio typo 
of grant, but Missouri in 1821, and Aikansaa 
in 1S3Q foUowed the IlUnoia type of giant 
By tho time Michigan came to bo admitted 
in 1837, tho evils of both forma of grants had 
become so apparent that the convention which 
framotl tho constitution memorialized Congicss 
to grant tho lOtli section lands "to the slate, 
for the ii^c of schools," and to be applied with- 
out TcCcrcncQ to township ^ hues To thia 
Congreaa assented, and this wise form of grant 
haa been followed in Iho case of all aiihsequent 
statoa, Dy about 1850 the policy of making 
grants for schoola lind become settled, and 
after that time the rc.acrvationa were ordered 
at the time the survey of the teintory was made, 
the sections being held in reserve for tlie future 
state. 

At first there was no pei mission to sell the 
school lands, and they wore held under lease. 
Thia proved unprohtablD, and in 1524 Ohio 


led the way hy memorializing Congicsa for 
permission to sell her school lauds Thia was 
gi anted in 182G, and feimilnr permission wna 
soon granted to the otJier states. This led 
to much waste and maiw abuses, Beginning 
with Coloindo in 1876, Congress has imppscd 
inoroaaing rcgtrictions as to the sale price, so as 
to insure proper rcturna. 

Additional Section Grants. — Up to 1860 
nil states admitted, beginning with Ohio, had 
leccivcd the 10th section for schools, except 
Maine and Toxna, When the survey of the 
Oregon country was ordcied in tS48, Congiega 
departed from the previous policy and ordered 
the reacuvation of acetiona 16 and 30 in every 
township for the benefit of schools m the fuLiirc 
state or states . Califorma, cnfcenng the Union 
in 1850, was the fiiafc state to receive two sec- 
tions, and two sections were granted to nil 
now states tliercafter, except West Vu'gniio, 
up to 1896 When Utah was admitted in 
1896, four flections in each townahip, the 2d, 
lOth, 32d, and 3Gtli, weie granted to ilie 
Btivtc foi schools, and this form of grant was 
also followed m the admission of Arizona and 
Now Mexico, In admitting Oklahoma ju 
1907 the most liberal of all giants wns made, 
The state was granted the l6th and 36th sec- 
tions for schools; the sum of 55,000,000 in 
money, m lieu of grants in Indian Territory 
landfl; section IE for noimal bcIiooIb, the ag- 
ricultural college, and tho university, section 33 
for chaii table, penal, and reformatory insti- 
tutiona, and other aerenge grants for individ- 
ual inatitutiDna mentioned further on in thia 
aiticlc 

Value of these Grants — The total of these land 
giants for common schools is about 81,004,300 
acres Thia is equal bo an aioa about tlie size 
of the stales of Ohio, Indiana, and IllinoiB 
combined, and, nfc tho traditional price of $1.25 
per acre (or govcinment land, would be worth 
about 5100,000,000. Aa a mutter of fact, the 
grants have produced much more than this 
amount, the sale piicc of lands in the newer 
Western states being many limes the old figure. 
Many of tho caYher grunts wore groEsly mLs- 
maiiagcd, and m some cases the money when 
accumulated wns borrowed by the state and 
spent, leaving to-day only " a perpetual obli- 
gation " on wliicli the state pays interest from 
the proceeds of general taxation. In the states 
admitted sinco 1850, however, the land giants 
have been looked after with greater care, and 
aincQ 1875 excellent results have been obtained. 
The accompanying map shows the distribution 
of the grants, and the following tabulated eum- 
mmy shows tho approximate values of them. 
That a total permanent school fund of 

5500.000. 000 may in time be obtained from 
these Bchool-aecUou grants seems probable 
while the amount may eventually prove still 
larger Of tins estimate of £500,000,000 hut 

50.000. 000 is in the old fllavc states; $35,000,- 
000 la in Oklahoma; 527,000,000 ia in the old 
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Noi tliwcst Ten itory states, two fifths of which is 
land bcloiigiiig to the city of Chicago, 3157,- 
000,000 is 111 the Plains states, $205,000,000 
ill the sO'Called Mount am states, and 
372,000,000 IS in the tlucc Pacific Const slates. 
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Protests of the Older States, — It will he no- 
ticed fiom the map of the United States, show- 
ing the clistiihubion of these land giants for 
common schools, that certain states iccoivcd 
no grants for acliools whatcvei This hna for 
long been a soiirco of dissatisfaction and protest 
on the paiL of the oldci states Maiyfand in 
1821 chew up a long and detailed statement, 
which it transmitted to Congress and to each of 
the states, setting foith the fach as to the 
grants, dcolaiing that encli state in the Union 
had “ an equal right to paiticipatc m the hene- 
fib of the public lands, the common piopcrty 
of the Union", and requesting Congress to 
make aimilar approrriations of land to each of 
tlic other states The legialatuics of Maine, 
Vcimont, Nc>y Ilampahhe, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Joisey, Delaware, and Kontucky 
indoisod the Maiylaiul memorial and aKo 
transmitted bo Coiigicss caicfiilly pieparcd 
incmoiials niaying for siniilai grants for com- 
mon schools. Ohio alone among tho states 
opposed the giant?. The Committee on Public 
Lands uf the Senate was " instiuctod lo iiiquiio 
into the justice and expediency " of malciiig 
Biich grants, and reported adversely, holding 
that the so-called grants liad in icality hecii 
" sales bottomed on valuable consideratiQiis,'’ 
and that to grant largo lueas of land to otlici 
states would greatly impede the (Icvelopmenb 
of the slates in whioli the land was located, On 
the othoi hand, the committee stated that it 
would be both "just and experlicnt to giant a 
per centum on the sales of public lands for the 
purpose of pi omo ting education in such states 
ns had not icccived the aid of the government " 
This was not done 

The question has come up from time to time, 
but no settlement has evci been i cached One 
of the most recent proposals was a bill intio- 
duced into Congicss in 1894-1895, proposing 
to gwe sulheient land to the fibatea to equahxe 
all giants to an equivalence of two sections for 
all. It was estimated that tliis would require 
about 28,000,000 acres, but no action waa 
taken It can hardly bo denied that the older 


states have not received their just sluuo in 
these giants from the national domain Thiit 
they would luive wasted thou ahaie Imd they 
been given section grants at the begiiiiuiig, 
teems piobnblc The stoiy of the waste of tho 
school lands by the states admit Led before 
1850, and the squandciiiig of llie S in plus 
Revenue distribution of 1937 by most of the 
older states, leaves little doubt us to what 
would have been tho result That these giants 
have gicntlystiimiliitcd nnmtcicst lu cdiiiaLioii 
in tho ncivcr states to the west cannot be ques- 
tioned, and it is piobablo that national giants 
to the oldci slates, even now, might awaken a 
new intoi'Gst in tho work of public education. 

Other Grants for Common Schools — Saline 
Gninis. — In the bargain made at the time of 
the admission of Ohio, certain snliiic lands 
wcic given to the 8 Into, iiiul tlicitC were in turn 
put into tho school fund; 24,210 acres wore 
granted in all, and then final snlo added 
$41,024 to the school fund. Indiana, similarly, 
received 23,830 acres, from which about 
$85,000 were derived Shortly afterward it 
became customary to grant two full townships 
of saline lands to each state, on its admission, 
to be devoted to any puiposo the state saw fit, 
though III tho admission of all states after 
Colorado (187G), except Utah, the grant of 
saline lands has been omitted In Utah ah 
salme landf> in the slate were given to the state 
for the beiicfiL of the state imivcisity. About 
900,000 acies of saline lands have been granted 
to the different states, most of which have been 
used for educational purposed. 801110 s lairs 
have added the proceeds lo the permanent 
school fund, some have used the lands to endow 
the iioimnl aehoola, and one 01 two statea ha\e 
added the lands to the university grants. 
Juat how much these fealinc grants have pro- 
duced ifa not known, but probably soinctbing 
over a million dollars 

The FiiePc) Cent Fund. — In the cnabiinR act 
for tlic admission of Ohio Ihr plan of granting 5 
per cent of the net proceeds of the hale of all pub- 
lic lands lying williin tin* state, foi internal im- 
provements, w'us begun, and has hiiici* been con- 
tinued 111 the rase of all newstates, except hlame, 
Texas, and West Virginia. Witli the admission 
of Illmoism 1818, a portion (thiee fiftlia) of this 
fund w'as for the first timo given for education, 
and W'aa used for tho normal uiiivci'sity This 
elate, liowxvcr, formed nil exception, as the 
fund was not again devoted to education for 
nearly thirty years Since 18G0 the grant has 
been uniformly given for udditioiifl to the com- 
mon school fund of the slutcs, and, in the cabO 
of all states admitted between 1815 and 18G0 
except Minnesota, the fund has sinco^ been 
diverted to education, with the perniissiaii of 
Congreas. In all $7,187,310 had been added 
to the permanent school funds of the diffcTeiiL 
new states from this source, up to 1910, and 
four fiftlis of this has been to the school fund p 
of states west of the Mississippi Ilivoi 
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The Surplus Revenue — Tlio kloa of flovotiiig 
a poition of Ike money rtcnvvtl from lUc '^alc 
of public lands to tlio oaasc of education., and 
of dividing it in some equal proportion among 
the eiatca, gcciuB to have benn often comidcred 
In 1826 the Committee on Public Lniula of tho 
House presented n report dccluriug that tlio 
pubtiD doTimm couBtiUited a eommou Cuucl 
for the joint benefit of the and iccoin- 

lucnded a distribution among tbe states of 
a poiboU of tbc proceeds of land sales for tUe 
support of common schools Between 1817 
and 1827 bhero was an annual surplus of na- 
hoiial Tcveunc of bom two to bix inilliou 
dollars. By 1S27 the cvtinction of the im- 
tioiml debt seemed cei tain, and, ns it wng at tlmfc 
time hcUoved that the money could not be spent, 


a pic.sidentitil veto, it was put in tho form of 
''a deposit of money amoiiy the etatea" 
After icscrviiig 35,000,000, all money rcTnaiiiiiig 
in the Treasury on Jan. 1837, was to 
be deposited with the states, in proportion 
to their reproaentntion in Congress, and in 
foul equal quarterly installments, Only three 
payments wore ever made, as tho panic of 1837 
soon left the Treasury empty* Altogether 
328,171, '153 SO was ''deposited,” the deposit 
varying from 3296,76140 to Dclawaio, to 
S 4,041,520,71 to New York Tho depoait was 
c^'cry where icgardcd as a distribution, and none 
of the money haa ever been called for. Of 
the total amount distributed, approximately 
37,500,000 actually exista to-day, the interest 
on all of which is devoted to achoolB Over 



constitution ally, for inlcrnol improvements, half of this amount is that of New York, 
visions of a great annual surplus began Tlicrc is also an interest charge, in cighb states, 
to appear As early ns 1820 a bill to on 30,405,837.74 of lost funds, raised by taxa^ 
distnbulc 35,000^000 among the states was lion and now devoted to the support of schools 
proposed The bill faded to pass, but llie idea Tlio school funds of the ditterent states 
was cherished. In 1831 the logisinturo of actually received about one fouith of this 
Pennsylvamfi asked Congress foi a distribu- distribution, and to-day draw interest on about 
tion In 1833 Clay's bill for the distribution half of it. Almost all of the deposit not put 
of tho land revenues among the states was into school funds was squandered or lost 
pnasccl, but vetoed by ProMdent Jackson. The Inlcrnol Improvement Act oj 18^i. — One 
The money was to be used for education, Lii- BQctian of this law (8) haa been of much im- 
Icmnl improvement, colonization, or the ex- porlanco to education. By its terms, 500,000 
Imctiou of state _ debts. The matter ^ soon acres of public land wore granted to each 
became a political issue, and a feolliig of iujus- state admitted after 1800. except Maine, to be 
tice on the part of tho old states ran through selected by tho state, and the same grant was 
IV nil. Finally, in 1836, the distribution so made to all new states admitted thereafter up 
long talked about was made; though, to avoid to 1880, except Texas and West Viiginia. 
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Tho Innd was iit first given lor internal iiii- 
pi'ovcinciita, bub nflcr 1816 the grant wns di- 
verted to education in all cases except Mimic- 
flotn. Beginning with the abates admitted in 
1889 and after, Congress has made important 
spccifio grants, ranging from 500,000 to 
2,160,000 acics, to each now state in lieu of 
tliia and the salt land grants A brief state- 
ment of the amount and appioxmmte rnhic of 
tlicflo 500,000 acre grants to new etatea, made 


lliD ijjili's lirtve n^rra^cd Iwq In five Ijnici Uiii 
amouikl III Anzoiin and New Meviro ccrlnin 
laiula niiiiiot Ih^ anlil far tliaii $25 nil nnrn 
Tlio totnl of nil the uiictifiii gran la to tho Inst 
fen sin Lea ndmltlrcj la ll,24d.0fi0 ticrcfl. Of 
tliia iimoiint 0,050,5 10 neroa hnvc been for pur- 
poses spenfird [ibovc na cduraLionnl, Tho cdii- 
cnlioiinl hiiida granted to tlio lanL tea states ml 
worth from $40,000,000 to $00,000,000, ut least, 

Swamp Land Granls. — - In 19'ID Congres'? 
niilcd to the state of Louiainna, on ila appli- 



imdcr the provifliona of the law of 1641, is as 

fbllowa — 

1 Ocnoral granta mado lo Ilia HLatea nd- 

miltcd beforo 16B0, Put InLo tho 
conimon aoliool funtla of the stales, 

5,000,000 acres, Minimum sola pneo 
fiYcd by Inw, $1 25 par nero 
Lancia feold so far (auoiiL ?) have pro- 
dueud about . , , . 10,000.000 

Lands still on hand, probably worth 
about < • • ■ $8,000.000 

Tolftl pallia to common school funds 
from Brants up to 1880, about , 514.000,000 

2 apccifiQ prants for educational purposes, 1889 and 

smee, in hou of the 500,000 ncrc grant for schools 
— For uiuvctBiUea, 1.0 10,000 acToa, for Bchoola 
of ninirs, 080,000 acrca, for AgTicultiirnl eollegoi, 
], 000, 000 acres; for normal acliools, 1,260.000 
acroH, for schools for Hid deaf, dumb, and blind, 
660,0110 acres I for reform schools, iiptcificnlly, 
2JO,000 acres, for reformatory, penal, mid chants 
aWu lusUtulions, 1,180,000 acres , and In Okla- 
homa flection 13 (700,510 acres) was granted. ^ for 
normal scliools, I fur tho university, and I for 
the aRnciilturnl college Other apocIfiL Rriiiila linvn 
been for suoli purpoaca ns insane nay luma, pulillo 
buildinen, rcnifcntiarJca, lioapitala, and irrlEallon, 
On most of this land a minimum sale price of 
$10 an aero was placed, and in moat of fbo atatca 


cation, all of the swamp and overflowed lands 
mi\\v^ the Btutc, the proccctlH to he watil ii\ 
constructing levees and drams The follow- 
ing year the law was made geueial, nnd many 
B tales have shared The net applied only to 
the new or public-land states. In 1867 nil 
lands so fai selected ivcro confirmed to the 
states In 1860 Miiiueflola and Oregon were 
granted swamp lands, aiul m 1800 California 
received such grants. Since that date the 
grant ho a not been made to nny now atato. 
A number of the stales have used this grant, 
or tho balaneo after paying for drainage work, 
for education luBtcnd of lor internal improve- 
menta, and have put either all, or the net pro- 
ceeds, into tho permanent stale school fund, 
Illinois, for example, lias received much of its 
pennaiicnL school fund from tins sourco, if 
we omit the lands in the city of Chicago A 
totnl of something over 00,000,000 acres of 
Bwamp lands wn^J granted to the states, about 
throe fourths of which granls were devoted to 
educalionnl purposes, and mostly put into the 
common school fundn. These have probably 
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brought in fioin $12,000/000 lo $15,000,000 for 
edn cation al p^irposca Perhaps tvro thirds of 
this amount ifl in existence to-clay, aomc of^ ifc 
having heou sprint by the slates, and an in- 
terest charge being all that is left Somo 
Bwnmp lands nic sLill unsold. 

Fqtc^ /Sesert'e — By an act of Con- 

gress in 1908, Congress now makes grants of 
25 per cent of the income of each national 
forest icservc, foi the benefit of schools find 
ronila within the county in which the CoicBfc 
reserve is located. This giant produced 
$435,702 in 1909-10 LO, and in time will pioduco 
very substantial incomes for coitaiii counties 
having nationftl forest reserves within their 
borders. 


grant was changed in purpose, on the request of 
a number of the atalca^ Buck of the Balme- 
land giants and the deposit fund ns went 
to educatiQU wna ao devoted by the states. 

Between 1867, when Nebraska entered the 
Union, and 1880, but one state (Coloiado, 1870) 
wna admit ted When Congjcaa came to admit 
the two Dakotas, Montana, and Wnsliington 
in 1880, and Wyoming and Idaho in 1890, tUo 
national aid policy, as it had finally evolved, 
iii Been, The two scctiona in each lownahip 
in the state (Indian rescivationa cxccptci^ 
were granted to the state for common achools; 
the 5 per cent fund waa also gi anted to be de- 
voted to the same purpose, and, m lieu of the 
flwarap land grants and the 500,000 aero grant, 



Th6 iVahonaf AulPolic]} as, Finally EmUed — 
StftUing from a form of baigam foi the aalo 
of laud, the policy of making grants for educa- 
tional purposes liaa gradually evolved into ono 
of very marked proportions. Perhaps bho 
pressure of the new states foi granta for educa- 
tional purposes has done more to bring these 
educational grants about than has the desire 
of Congress to help education in the afcates, 
Tho 10 th niid succeeding section grants wore 
given for schools from the first, but tho 
form of grant was finally evolved under a re- 
quest from a state, The 6 per cent fund waa 
at first given for internal improvemont^, but 
was gradually diverted to education. The 
BWftmp land grants have been devoted to edu- 
cational purposes by the states without BUg- 
gestion from Gongrcaa The 500,000 aero 
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600,000 acres of land, to be located by tho 
state, were gmiitcd for apccifie oducatiaiml 
objects, such as the university, tlio agricultural 
college, normal eehoola, a school of mines, re- 
form schools, (leaf and blind asylums, and 
clmrltablo and reformatory inatitutloiiB. A 
minimum sale prico of $10 per acre wns fixed, 
freedom from sectarian or denominational 
control for all schools wna required to bo 
pledged by tho state, and the state wns re- 
quired to pledge the iuiuolabiUty of all tlio 
educational grants These grants reached a 
cliiniix in the enabling act foi Oklahoma in 
1007, and attained a scnic of mUiiificciico 
equaled nowhere else. (See special articles 
□n Oklahoma, State of, for a detailed staie- 
ineiifc of theSD grants, on the other state school 
syabema, for a statement of thoir grants, and tho 
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ftinount of thoir ponnaiicnt arhool fiind^; and 
on New Mexico, State or, for a statement 
of Ihe gi ants made to Aiizonit niul Now Mexico ) 
Tlic grants to OMalioma totaled 3,870,103 
ncrca, estimated na worth $20 pci acre as a 
nuiumum. This is an area lliioe fourths as 
large as the slate of Maasachusetta 
One new fcatiiio of all the locent (since 1899) 
enabling acta is the grants of land for normal 
schools, asyluma for the enre of defectives, and 
chaiitablc and penal in.stibiitioiia A few 
states, still earlier, devoted ccitniii of then 
land grants to tlic oudowing of noiinal schools, 
but it la only sine© 1889 that direct granta 
for these schools have been made by Llie 
National Governmont. In all, something over 
a jnillion and a half acres of land have been 
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poses of .icminaiies of learning, were confirmed 
to the state In 1806 Tcnneasco was granted 
100|000 arrea of land foi two colleges, and a 
similar ainoiiiiL for couiiLy academies The 
enabling act for Iiuhaiia in 1816 granted tlio 
state two townships " for a seminary of learn- 
ing/' and I'cstcd their conliol in the legislature 
of the state The enabling acts for nearly all 
of the public land staLea admitted since have 
contained similar giants, and, when omitted 
from tlic enabling act<j, cqiuvnlcnt grants liavo 
been made nt some other time All stales 
have received two toivnshipa (72 bcc Lions, 
46,080 acics), and a few have received a larger 
amount. Bogi lining with tlio statea admitted 
in 1889, Congress lias, in each ease e'icept 
Wyoming, made specific grants in addition to 



used to form endowment funds for normal 
schools This IS equal to an area of about 
one third the size of the state of New Jersey. 
Of this, 95 pci cent hna been in the ten alalca 
admitted amce 1889, only two of which aie 
east of the Mississippi Hivor Each of these 
new slates should dciivc n fund from the grants 
of at least $1,009,000 for the endowment of 
ils normal schools, whilo Oklahoma should 
exceed twice that sum. 

Aid to Higher Education. — SeininaTi/ Town- 
ship Granls. — The oidiiiance, passed in 1787, 
for the, sale of 1,500,000 acics of laud to ** the 
Ohio Company of Associates," made the first 
grant of two townships for a iinivcraity. On 
the acini iasioii of Ohio as a state in 1802, the 
three townships, previously granted for pur- 


tlio state university, and often also for a school 
of mines as well In the case of Oklahoma one 
sect ion of land was granted iii each township 
(Section 13) for the further endowment of the 
university and the state pi cpaiatory school (one 
third), the agricultural college (one third), and 
the noiinal schools (one tlurd). A total of about 
three and a half millions of acres of land has been 
granted to the states for univciSity piirpogea, nob 
including the grants for colleges of agricultural 
and mechanic arts, to be mentioned further 
on Tliig is equal to an arm of about two 
thirds the size of the stale of Massaohusclta. 
These grants have produced actual funds of 
about $5,000,000, and unsold lands have an 
approximate value of $25,000,000 to $39,000,- 
000, and may produce much more Nearly all of 
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tlic unsold land ia in states to the west of the 
Misbiaaippi River. 

The acEompnnyiug map bIiows the cliatnbih 
tioii of these grants. The old states, it will 
bo no lice A have never slinrctl in thcbc grants, 
I'Vam liniG to time proposais lo make grants 
of land to tho old states ns well have been up 
for consideration In 1810 the Comiinttco 
on Public Liiuda of the House wna instructed 
'' to inquire into tho expediency of appropn- 
iiling 100,000 acres of land to each slate, for 
the endowment of a nniveraity in each state ” 
IMioy reported against the plan, largely bccaiiSG 
of Inc disturbance in land piioes winch would 
be produced and the conflicts which would 
aiisD between states from the location of the 
grants If such aid were to be granted the 
committee was of the opinion that '' it should 
be given in money " These arc the same 
objections which were urged against the Afary- 
Innil proposal m 1821, and agamsb all other 
similar proposals up to 1862 

The Land Granl Colleges , — In 1850 Michi- 
gan petitioned Congress for a grant of 360,000 
acres of public lancT to aid tho state to endow 
a college for the teaching of agriculture, but the 
grant was lefuaed. In 1858 Afichignn renewed 
the petition, and in 1659 si bill making auch a 
grant finally passed both houses of Congress. 
The bill granted to each state 20,000 acres of 
public land for each soiialor and representative 
in Congress, to w'iiich the stale would be en- 
titled by tho census of ISQO, to be used m found- 
ing a college for instruction in ngricuituie and 
nicchauic arts. The bill was opposed by the 
Sou them members, and was vetoed by Presi- 
denti Buchanan, m a messago winch is nn in- 
teresting summary of the old objections to 
fiuch grants. In 1802 a bill drawm on similar 
lines, except that the grant was raised to 30,000 
acres for each member in Congress, and luatruc- 
tion in iniiitiiry scicncG and Lactica was added, 
wna passed nml signed by President Lincoln. 
Tins was the famous Morrill Land Act. By 
subsequent legislation the time for accepting 
the grant ^Yaa extended to 1869, and the time 
for opening the colleges to 1874 States yefc 
to bo admitted, and states which had been in 
rebellion, were speciflcnlly included in tlio 
grants In all, iiiehiding additions made by 
recent enabling nets, a total of 11,307,832 acres 
has been giaiited for colleges of agriciiltmc 
and inochniuc arts as a result of the new policy 
inaugurated in 1SG2 Tina is an area half as 
largo na Ihe state of Indiana Tho map shows 
tlie dLStribution of the grants, and it will be 
BPcn tliab for tho first time the old states re- 
ceived a filmre. Eighteen states added the 
ojidownient to that of their state universities, 
and combined the two iuBtitutiona into one. 
Four states gave tho grant to private colleges 
or univcTBitiea aUcady eatabliahed within the 
state. The remaining states founded aoparatc 
higher institiilions of learning. (Seo special 
article on AonicuLrunAL Education ) 


Tlir financial returns fiom this large grant of 
land for higher education have been very dis- 
appointing, although the educationnl Tetums 
hnve been large A compilation from tlio moat 
TDccnfc returns (1910) gives the following aa 
tlio results of the grant ■ — 

Total arrea granted, law of 1962, and 


aut/auquenL BTanta . , 11,307,832 

Total acres told Lo data , , , 0,570, <101 

ToUl Cutids produced from Uig In.ud'i Bold 5ia,730,i7g 
Total anmialmcQtoo from llmio funds, for 

ail coUegoa . . 5^23,400 

Acres of laud atill unsold, mostly wcalcrii 1|707,431 
Estimated vuluo of these unsaid lands . $1G, 020^300 

If sold ior estimated value, total hinds 

would bo ?2fl, 750,478 

This total ia diatributecl as follows — 

The 28 states to winch land scrip » na la- 

Hued, received * . , . . 7,940.000 ihtc" 

These stflloa atill hayo unsold . . , 47,000 acres 

Tho fund produced in these states is $0,501,507 

Avernap sale priro per oern , , SO 83 

Tho 20 statps to which lauds in piaco 

■were fii anted, Tcpowcil . . 3,953,205 ncrca 

Tlicsc sillies sldl have unsold , , 1,707,431 acres 

The Wda sold have produred a fund o [ $7 , 17 1 ,07 L 

Avci age sale price per aero . , , $3,09 

EatimniGd value, at mmimuni sale 

pnee, of Iniularcinaiuiiig unsold , $1 5,020, dOO 

Probnblu Bale value, betw UGH . . . 425,000,000 

and , . . . . . $35,0DD,DD0 


U 18 m the ten states admitted froixi 1889 oa 
that the large funds in the future arc to be 
expected Of the 9,500,000 acres granted 
before 1870, 8,050,000 acres, or 84 per cent, 
were in land scrip, The lesiilt was that all 
of the states were trying to sell Land at tlie same 
time, the market was glutted, the price of land 
dropped to fts low aa tbivty'fiya centa m aero, 
and much of it was sold foi fifty cents to sixty 
cents ail aero. The low average sale pnee per 
acre shows the result. 

The results of these giants, educationally, 
have been quite diffcieiit Probably no aid 
given by the National Government for educa' 
Uon hag ever piovcd ao fruitful aa have tUeac 
giants for colleges of agriculture and mechnnio 
arts Inatond of causing tho statcB to lean 
upon the National Government for the support 
of their educational systems, na feared by Presi- 
dent Buchanan, the icauU has been tho oppo- 
site. New nnj vigorous college.^ have been 
created, small and feeble state iiiatitutions 
have been awakened into new life; the ngn- 
cviltuiftl and enginociing profesaiona have been 
developed; and the slates have been stiiiiii- 
Iftterl to make large and inp'idly increasing 
appropriations to these colleges and to their 
slate iiniversilicg 

JVahojini Grants — In 1887 addi- 

tional grniita wore innclo to these land-grant 
coUegGB, and a new clepavturc in the matter 
of government aid wna made. A direct ap- 
propriation of §^15j000 per year, from the 
proceeds of the sale of public lands," was made 
horn the National Trcnfluiy to on eh state for 
tho main ten ance of an agriculbural experimental 
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BlaLion, to conduct ” rcaenichea oi experiments 
bcauiig (lirccLly upon the agiiculLurnl industry 
of the United States " Whnt was for so long 
icgaidcd ng wlioliy unconstitntiDiinl wna now 
nccomplialicd in laot In 1905 the ninouiit 
was increased to 520,000, and thereafter to 
increnBD by S2000 a year for five ycais, oi until 
n maximum of 530,000 was leachod (which 
would be in 1010-1911), after which the amuial 
sum ehoulcl be $30,000 Up to June 30, 1912, 
a total of appi oxim a tcly 314,124,000 has been 
paid directly to the states from the National 
Ticasury for exporimentol work in agriculture. 
These paymenta have been ao carefully safe- 
guarded that them has been no niia appro- 
pi lation of funds, and tlio goveiniiicnt makes no 
payments to the states except upon the pro- 


Tlio College of A gi I culture in the Territory 
of Hawaii and the new Univciaity of Porto 
Rico Imvc been ndmitlcd to slmrc in these 
grants, making a total of fifty slates niid Icrri- 
tonca eligible, by 1912, for tolal grants of 
380,000 a year, or a total annual cash appropj la- 
tion to the agricultural Eollegca of §1,000,000 
Up to June 30, 1912, the total cash grants under 
thifl latter appiopriation have amounted to 
323,920,000, and under both forms of grant 
to approximately 838,000,000 

Cortainly no giants wliicli tho National 
Goveininent hag made to the stales lor educa- 
tional piirpo.ses Imvc been so well administered 
ns the afiricuUural grants, and probably no 
grants have given so large a return m tho ad- 
yanccinenb of sciciitifio knowledge or tho 



(46.080 Aerija 


dilution of evidence that actual expenditures, 
foi the pui'posps set fortii m tho act, have been 
made 

The results under this giant njovod so bene- 
ficial that m 1890 wliat has oUen been called 
^'thc second Morrill Act" wns passed This 
act provitlod for a diiect nimiiid giant to each 
state, foi maintenance and for the further 
support of tlie agncultural colleges, Tho 
giant began with 315,000 a year to oneli slate, 
and wns to increase by 31000 a year for ten 
years, oi until an anmmi grant of 825,000 wns 
reached In 1907 Congress further cxlcncled 
it, and provided that the nniiunl grant, then 
525,000, should inciea.se by 55000 per ycni, 
until a maxiiniiin grant of 350,000 to each 
Slate was reached This will be in 1911-1912. 


general welfare of the nation. Thi.s lias been 
in part due to better le.striclions imposed by 
the NaUonal Govci mneul ii\ umkhig the grants, 
and 111 pAit to tlic fact that the grants have 
been linncllcd ))y the colleges thcinsclvca, and 
not by the Icgiglatures of the states, 

Proposals for Additional Grants for Pvhhc 
Schools — The excellent icsulls obtained from 
the giants to the agricultural colleges have, 
within ICC cut yoflis, inspired a number of 
proposals to extend such money grants to oilier 
forma of public education Tho " Davis Pills,'* 
which have been before Congress m recent 
years, have proposed to giant national aid 
foi agriciillnral and indusLiinl inaliuction in 
secondary schools, for noiinnl instruction in 
ngiicuUural and nidus trial subjects in normal 
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flclioola, and for branch agricultuinl cxperL 
incnto-l stations So Car none of tlicac billa 
have suocGcdart iii passing CongiGsa, owing 
to opposition to tho endoTVinont of one class 
of high schools to the exclusion of other kinds 
of auch achoola. 

Total of NadonaL Grants for Education, — 
While cciuentioii haa received but an insignifi- 


cant fraction of the money appropriated for 
all purposes by the National Goveinmant, tho 
total amount, spread over more than a century 
of ony nation fti life, has in itself been rather 
IfligG Briefly sumnuirizcd, it has been about 
ns follows, though in n, number of cases tho 
figmes given arc not exactly accurate, hut 
lathei the nearest possible nppi oxiiiintions. 


QriANT ANO PtiHrOBH 

Acnca Granted 

1 Feme PBmvEii 

FllOM flALfH 

PuddahijTi FuTuns 
Income, i 

Totai. IhCQAie 

I For Common Schools > 

EScolxona lor ScViools 

Sallno Grntila , , , 

Fivo Per Coni oJ I,ond Scilcs 
Surplus Tlcvcnuo , 

Inicrxuil Imp AcL , , 
awninp LnmV Qrrnils , 

Forcal IUaGr>o Pkir Cent , 

ai.oav.doo 

G 000,000 

G, 000, 000 

D 45,000,000 


8410.000,000 

a 7,000,000 

a. 8,000,000 
e 2,000,000 
a, 25,000,000^ 

5513.000,000 

I.DOO.OQQ 

14.000. 000 

14.000. 000 

14.000. 000 

I'l .000,000 

20.000. 000 

Totals , 

Q 131,001,300 

G 8117,187,310 

0 3162,000,000 

3500,000,000 

2 Aid W Uioher FdumliDn 

University Gmnls 

Lanti Grant Collegea — 

Oronls of L^nd 

Ulirp SUUon QrAnh I 

LiiTfa ISMi tiTid 1007 

3,407,013 1 

11,307,832 

0 6,000,000 

10,730,178 

0. 14,000,000 
23,020,000 


82.500.000 

30.000. 000 

44.000. 000 

80.120.000 

ToUli , , 1 

1<L776,476 

0 950,050,178 



3 Oranh /or Othpr Tvpes a/ Schoela 
Normnl SlIiooIb 

Deni, Dumb, mid lUind 
llclarm Schools 


0 2,000,000 

1 



TqIrIb , ... 


c 32,500,000 1 

0 826,100,000 

8^0,000,000 

4 Sumrnarj/ o/Or^nfa . 

c HO, 200,775 

200,313,101 

726,100,000 

B2D, 520,000 


' Caloukted far Uenty yewa mLo lUa fuCucCtaL pcQacnt tcilQ of Uatattao, 


The Innd grant poHcj'’ wns begun in the dnya 
when land Wfis about all tliat the Nntional 
Government had to give, the money grants 
represent a much later development, 

E, P C. and E. G E 

Sec nlso the Mticie on Nahonal TiiAcniNG 
Institutions, and the typos of schools and 
institutions referred to in the text, especially 
AGnrcui/runAj4 Educatioi^ Technical Edu- 
cation, etc,; tho article on State vs National 
Education iloaia with the (level opme-ni of 
atato education; see furthci ai tides on the 
individual state syatcinB, e,g Alabama; A«- 
KANSis, etc Eor the relations between govern- 
irymta and education in foreign coiintries see 
the articles oix the national ayslcmg, Eng- 
land, Education in, Eeance, Education 
IN, Geiiwany, Education in. 

NATIONAL TEACHING INSTITUTIONS 
OE THE UNITED STATES GOVERN^ 
MENT — In addition to aiding education in 
the varloiH states (see special article on Na- 
tion Goveunuent and Education), the 
National Government mamtaina a numbor of 
teaching and other inatitutiona of an educa- 
tional nature, and has rendered assi, stance in 
the cstnbhshmcnt of education in the tcni- 
torica apart from the mainland. These may 
be meiUionccl briefly here, and reference made 


to other articles in which n more detailed state- 
ment is made on the dilTcronfc institutions 

In the District of Columbia — Tdio freo 
public libraiy of the city of Washington, the 
free public achoola of the District of Columbia 
(g.i?), the National Training School foT Doya. 
tho Reform School for Giila, and the Indus I rial 
Home Schools for both races arc teaching in- 
atitutiona maintained within tho District of 
Columbia Appropriations arc also made for 
the mslnietion of tho deaf, dumb, and blind 
within tho District. TJic expenses of all of 
these institutions arc met, half W the National 
Government, and half by the District of Co- 
lumbia Under the Department of the In- 
tel lor, the Columbian Institute for the Deaf 
and Dumb, and Howard University (y.a), 
nn institution for the colored race, are nlso 
iiinintidiicd by the National Goveinmeiit in 
tho District of Columbia. Tho Library of 
Congresa (see Conqwebsionai/ Lidiiaiiy), in the 
city of Washington, is another educational inati- 
1 11 tioa main tallied by the Nntional Government, 
tlic nppioprinlion for ita maiiitGuance in 1910 
being S841,755 18. 

War and Navy Departments — The United 
States Military Academy (|? y.), at West 
Point, New York State, founded in 1802, is a 
nntionnl college for the training of engineers 
and oflicers for tho army, Tho appropriation 
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for mnintcnancc in 1010 waa $807,046 06 
The Army IVar College at Washington, the 
Aiiny Sei'viee Schools nfc forts Leavenworth 
and Riley, the Army Eiigiiicers' School at 
iWslungton, and various oJficcia* aclioola at 
military posts auQ all forma of education for 
the army maintained by the National Govern- 
ment. The total appi opriation for all of 
these institutions, including new buildings, 
wna $2,234,698 in 1910 (See Militaiiy Edu- 
cation ) 

The United States Naval Academy at An- 
iiapolia, Md., established in 1840, is a na- 
tional college for the trnimiig of officers and 
engmeora for the navy. The Naval War 
College in Rhode Island and the Naval Tiain- 
iiig Schools in California, Rhode Island, and on 
the Great Lakes are also foims of education for 
the navy maintained by the National Govern- 
ment. The total appiopnatioii for nil of those 
institutions wna $1,028,091 in 1910, («Sce 
Navau Education ) 

Under the Interior Dej)a^lmeni — Tliia de- 
partment maintains a number of education al 
institutions The United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation (5 c.) is under tliis department, ns well ns 
lliG B menu of Indian Adairs. The United States 
Bureau of Education has charge of the educa- 
tional work among the Indians of Alaska (gv.). 
and the Bureau of Indian AfFaivs has control 
of tho large number of Indian achoola main- 
tained by the National Government in the 
dideicnt states With one exception Lhe.se 
fichoola are located in the Central or Western 
states. The appropriation for education in 
Alaska in I9i0 waa 3200,000, and tho appio- 
priatiou for Indian education in the United 
States was $1,566,021 97 (See special aiticlo 
on Indian Education.) 

For a statement of the nature of the educa- 
tional organization in our island possessions, 
and the amount of national nid granted, eeo 
special articles on tho school syatema of Hawaii, 
Guam, Philippines, and PonTo Rico. 

It wdl be seen from the above that the educa- 
tional activities of tho National Government 
have nevei been oigaiiized into any system, 
but acatteied among tho dideront burcaua ab 
^yaalllngton, with the icauU that there is 
little system or coordination of the educational 
work of tho National Government. In most 
eases Congress has done its work independently 
of any organization or advice. E P. C. 

Sec also Smithsonian Institution; United 
States National Museum. 
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Puhhc Education tn the United Staler eh ni. 
and rDfcrcncpH thero aueii (New Yorlr, 1910 ) 
Qehmann, G. B ATnlionni cojiccrniiio 

fi^ducniioii (Now York, IfiOU.) 

James, E J, TAe Origin of the Land Grant ^IcI of 
1802. (Univ III SlutJiPS, Vol IV, No 1 ) 

ICniqht, G. ^y, Ilistory niid Manngemei)t of Frdoral 
Lind Grants for likliieation in the Norllnvest 
Territory, in Papers Am, Assoc , 1, pn 70- 
247 (New York. 18 B6 ) 

PoouR, D, P. Fedemi and Condifidions (1B7S), 
U, S Statutes at Layge, ainco 1878, for Enabling 
Acta, (Wnalnncton, 1808 ) 
5fafe£7oii^fiIij/ionsan(iLauis, for details Oil to iibc of grnnla 
Tub AT, P J The iVa/nmai Land System, 178(3-1820 
(Now York, 1910 ) 

U. S Ilur Edur. Circidars of In/ormatioTi, 1888- 
1008 33 vols A Bcrics of histories of ctlucalion 

m tho dilTcrcnt alntca 

U S. Bar Educ Rep Com Ed , Vol I, of each 
year gives the niiiiual appropriations for the dif- 
ferent educational activillca of the Nntiunai Gov- 
ernment 

NATIONAL HOME READING UNION, 
ENGLAND — An organization founded by 
tho late Dr. J B, Baton (gu), largely in- 
fluenced by ail article of Bishop Vinceiit'a 
on " Chatauqua, a popular University,” which 
appeared iii the Contcmpo}aTi/ Review in 1887 
Tho Union was definitely organized m 1889 
The purposes in view, ns stated in Sadler, 
ContiiiuaiiQu Schools in Rngland, and Else- 
whore, wore ns follows — 

(1) To slimulate, ciicoiirago and dircrl home reading 
in mich a way im to make homo reading cducnliomil m 
tho truest sense of tliu word (2) To give dcriiiiLGiioss, 
continuity, and Bjatem Lu home reading, and to adimt 
It to iho divers needs and lastis uf renders (3) To 
giva nil practical help, in the most ccoiioinicnl nnd cfli- 
cicnt way, to those who engngo in such rending 
(4) By means of local uiilniis, or asiocinlions of readers, 
and Llio influences of a large orRanizntloii, ns well ni by 
personal symimlhy, to sustain tho interest and rondim 
the piiDHMQ of all who uiulorlake a regular courao of 
home reading, nnd to iiiulo them In honorablo and 
helpful fellow filuu with each other 

TIid reading is arranged in three courses; 
Young People's Section, General Section, 
Special SiipplcmciUnry and Introductory 
Courses. Two magazines, the Special Cannes 
Magazine and the Genaal Conr&c Magazine, 
appear montlily and coiilniu articles on books 
01 subjects of inLcicat, le views, questions, and 
nows The Union sends out suggestive lists 
for reading with liooka of refcrcucD available 
in local libraries, ” in arl, history, social and 
political Gconomy, iioctiy, science, explora- 
tion and nil the sides of human iiclivily dealt 
with ill literatuio ” The N H R U. encour- 
ages tho formation of local reading circles for 
study and discussion of hooka, and gives ns- 
siatnncc to members by correspondence It 
seeks to secure thecotiporatioii between tenchcra 
in schools and tho libraries, and the formalion 
of reading circles among the scmoi pupils in pub- 
lic schools. The Board of Education in 1005 
issued circulars calling upon local educational 
authorities to pay the expenses of and librarians 
to aid the organization of reading circles, 
Many schools nnd school systems are m active 
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cotipcrafcion with the Union, and have adopted 
its list of readings and have formed rending 
circles; among these may bo mentioned the 
London County Counoi], Mnncli cater, Leices- 
ter, Glasgow, and many county anthoiUica. 
Another phase of the work of the N ILR U. is 
tJic summer assemblies For a few years its 
imniial meeting was held for ten days at Blnclc- 
pool In 1892 a icmova) ivaa made to 
Bownesa and the Lake District, and pince that 
time the assomblica have been held at points 
of Uteravy qy Ivvatono inteveBt, couucctod m 
the main with the leading of the year The 
Union IS associated with the Home Music Study 
Union. For the purpose of encouraging the 
wise use of holidays the NURU also co- 
op cratca closely with the Cooperative Holidays 
ftssociation (fj t;,), and many other oasociationa 
for adult education 
neferencefl — 

Mfifclonpl Iloino RcadinB tJDion, Some Account of ifj 
IVorl (London) 

ProspccluA, (Loiidoa, aanuaU) 

national money GRANTS. — See 
National Govbunaient and Education; 
School Funds, PEnAiANENT, 

NATIONAL SOCIETY, ENGLAND — 
Tlic success of Joseph Lancaster (9.11.) in 
establishing uiisect an an schools, especially after 
the fornmtion in January. 1808, of n committee 
to help him, stinuilatoa the bishops of the 
Church of England to the formation of an as- 
sociation for promoting the establishment of 
sectarian schools, Laiicnstcr's acliools at- 
tracted public attention by the novelty of the 
monitorial system on which they were con- 
ducted, and public support by the cheapness 
which that system rendered possible In 
Andrew Dell (q.n ) the Cliurch had ready to 
hand a clergyman eager to be employed in 
organizing monitorial uclioolfl that should rival 
the others m attract] vcncss niid cheapness 
while e-^cclling tbem in orlhodovy. The vngiio 
ideas of the bishopa wcic made definite and 
given a practical dircetion by a sermon whieli 
Herbert Marsh. Lady Margaret Divinity Pro- 
fessor at Cambridge, preached in St. Paul'o 
Cathedral on June 13, 181L 
On Aug. 27, 1811, " n number of gentle- 
nieiij friends to LUe Eatabliahmeut,'' met to 
dihcusa the question of forming a society, and at 
a larger meeting held on October 21 the " Na- 
tional Society for promoting the Education 
of the Poor ill the Principles of the Established 
CluircU" was actually formed. Tho Pimco 
Regent fafterwarda George IV) " graciously 
consented " tq be the patron, and the Charter 
of Incorporation, granted in 1817, prcsciibed 
that the Arclibishop of Canterbury for tho 
lime being should be preaulent, and the vice- 
presidenta the ArcUbiakop of York, all tho 
bishops, and ten other persons being either 
temporal peers or privy oouncilorai 


No time wng lost m getting to work. At 
the end of 1812 the society could report that 
with itg help and encouiaccment, 52 scIidoIs 
attended by 8620 pupils iind been opened, 
Next year there were 230 sehoola with 10,184 
pupils. To provide the necessary tcaclicrs a 
model school iviis started on Holbom Hill, but 
tlii« was soon fliipplniitcd by n imicli larger 
one in Baldwin’s Gardens, Gray’s Inn Lane 
Intending teachers did little mere there than 
master the mccKaiuam of the moiiitovial aystcui, 
hut ill the cQuriie oE ycara the need oC a more, 
thorough training became evident, and the 
society opened fivo colleges, thice of which 
(Sb. Mark's, Cliclaoa, St. John’s, Baltcrgca, 
and Whitelnnds, Chelsea) are still m exiflkence. 

In 1833 govcviunout grants were first given 
towards the building of schools, in 1846, to- 
wards the payment of pupil toaclieia and the 
maintenance of training collcgca, niul in 1853, 
toivard the maintenance of schools Profiting 
by these grants in aul of local effort and the 
local cffoit which they evoked, the Bocicty 
conliniicd to extend its opeiations; in 1870 
there were 0382 Church schools with an aver- 
age attendance of 814,334 
By the net passed in 1870, if in any district 
Buiheiout school acDOiuTnodatiou were not pro- 
vided by voluntary ageiicieg, a school board 
must bo olcotcd to supply the dcficlDiicy at 
tliG eosb of the dLStnet. As board schools 
would ncccs&anly be uiisectnrian the National 
Society made a mighty cffoib to lender them 
unncccsbary by catabbaliiug Chuich achoela 
The tank was too great for the effort to succeed 
altogether, bnb it was far fiom failing altogether; 
there were in 1902 11,711 Church schools with 
an average attendance of 1,927,663. 

Part of the coat of main bai mug both board 
ftud voluntary eehoola had como out of par- 
liaiucutary grants; tho remainder for board 
schools came out of rates, and for voluntary 
achoola out of subscnpfciona. The net of 1902 
abolished school boards, made the councils 0/ the 
counties nud county boroughs tho local cihicn- 
tion aulhonfcy, anil gave all Bchoola the eaine 
support out of rates without depriving the vol- 
imtaiy manageis of thcii power Some of tho 
councils, objecting to paying towaid schools 
ivliich they weie not allowed to control, tried to 
differentiate in various ways between them and 
the cotitvcil scIiqoIb The National Society 
foiiglifc the battle of the local managers and by 
ascrica of dcciaiona m the law comta obtained 
equal treatment foi their schools 
III 1911 there were 10,962 Church schools 
with an nverago alicndanco of 1,750,091 as 
against BOOO council Bchoela with an average 
attciidniico of 3,062,810 The average council 
school is thus obviously larger than the average 
Church school, the loa.son being thab_ many of 
the Church seliools aro in lural parishes and 
many of tho council schools in towns dt urb an 
districts. D. Sa. 

See England, Education in. 
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ReferencflB — 

Jl^fiNAUUi II Amcncan Journal oj Edvcation, Vol X, 
pp 40C-570 

GiiLQOTiY. 11 Elementarf/ Education (London, 1H05,) 
NnUomJ Society, etc, ilnnuaf Heporta 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE SCIEN- 
TIFIC STUDY OF EDUCATION — Sgg 
II F inn uiT Society; Education, Academic 
Studt of; Educational AasociATioNa. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS* ASSOCUTION, 
— See TEACHEna’ Yoluntahy AsbociATioNe, 

NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS, 
ENGLAND — The largest organization of 
toachcia, pnmaiily those engeged in clemon- 
tary school work, in England The Union 
was founded m 1870 as the National Union 
of Elementary Teachers, but the picsenfc title 
was adopLctl in 1889, making the association 
in QIC comprehensive, Among the objects of 
the N.U T in addition to the safeguarding and 
piotecLion of the interests of members, arc the 
following' — 

To ImprovD llio condition of cdiicntion in tho coiin- 
Lry nud to oblnin tho calablisiimcnt of n nnliniml 
B>atcm of cduckLion, cadrdiuatcd nnd romplcto, also 
to secure for nil imiilic clcnirnl^iry sftlioolB ndciuinlo 
finnncial aid Lohi pubilo Hourcca, ftccoinpnniotl by 
BULlnblc conditlona. 

To nfTord to the lloiird of Ediicnliou tint! to local 
miLboiibP^ lot cdvicntlDD, anil other oTRaminlioiJB — 
iniblic or nnviite — 'vvbirh have rplntion U) eiUicalioiml 
ftfTaiP'i — tliD ailvico and cKpcrlDiicc of the asAuemted 

UjiLlicrs 

To scnirr cITGctuo rcprcsentntion of cilurntional 
iiiloresUi lu Pnrliiiment 

To rnian llio qiiAlificn Lions and d tain 9 nf Icacbcn 
niid to Dpsii in tho brst-riiuippod inoinbprH of Iho 
lira less' QU tUo hifther poata in the oducatiouiil B'^rvicc 
of the country, inciudJiK; tlie inapccluratc of nchuola 

A Teachers' Provident Society niid Teachers' 
E one vole nfc and Orphan Fund arc maintainccl, 
A roprotscntaLivc of the Union is supported 
in Piirlianicnt. Legal advice and assistance 
arc given to mcmheis. Through an Examina- 
tion Hoard tho Union issues Toachci s' Diplo- 
miis 111 music, ID nil uni training, needlework, and 
dressmaking Tho NUT has exorcised and 
continues to exercise considerable inlUicnco on 
the ailiuinislratloii of elementary eduoation, 
the training of Loaciieis, and improvement of 
rodcs niul regulations, and tcacliiiig methods. 
The ineniboi’slui) of the Union in 1010 was 
(10,073 disLiibutcd among 51fi local branchos, 
which in turn aic grouped into fifty-sovoii 
county associations. The membership is 
gradually being extended among othci than 
olemcwlaiy teachcis The IfandhuoL of Edn- 
cfifujii, The lied Code (annual) aro puhlislied 
by tlio N.UT , while the oilicini organ of the 
Union IS the Schoolmfi&tei (weekly). Sir James 
II Yoxall, ]\I,A , M P , la the secretary. 

ReferencBB — 

Nalioual Uiuoaol TeacUerB, Annnnl Report a. (Ijoadqa ) 
Swiiifoni), P, Traimnu of Teachers in England and 
II'qIw (New York, 10 10 ) 

Schoolmasters' Yearbook, (London, annual ) 

VOL, IV — 2c 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY — The calab- 
lishmeiib of a national uiiivorsiLy, created 
and fiuppoitcd by the federal govcnimoiib 
and located at the national capital, hai been 
repeatedly propubcd and much discussed shier 
the idea was first definitely cxpic?scd in 1790 
The iiiteicat of George Washington was Keen 
and pcniatciib in the proposal to found a fed- 
eral institution to which American youth 
would come for their higher education instead 
of seeking it 111 Euiopo, and m which would be 
gathered atiidciUa from all parts of the Uni led 
States, IhiLS fostering that common national 
feeling which ho had seen dovclopod in the 
Continental army during tho Revolution Ho 
referred to the matter of a imiioiml university 
ill his first mc-isago to Congress, and in Ids will 
he gave fifty shares in the Potomac Company, 
worth at that time about 325,000 toward the 
endoivmciit of auch an iuNlitutimij provided 
CoiigiDss should “ liicime to extend a faslcnng 
liiiiid toivard it " This act Cohgre.sa has never 
been persuaded to porfonn, though urged to do 
so by AladiijOiij in three mchhagea, by John 
(Quincy AdairiH and later presidents, and by 
many other stalcamon 
The C|uestion of conslitulionality was early 
iniscd 111 connection with the prepfi^ed c'^Ub- 
lisbmcnb As a " loose coiistiuclioumt," Wash- 
ington did not doubt the jiowcr of the foileral 
govcriiinenb lo provide aiioli nu in s lit ii lion, 
JefTerson aiul his parly took the oppuiite view, 
and a coiigicssionnl coiniiuttco in 1811 ic- 
ported that it would be imcoiislitntional for 
Congress to found, endow, or control such a 
" scininaty,’' Even before biom\ intvipictw- 
tiou of tlic couititLitlon finally Iriuiuphcd, the 
practice of Gongiess m voting money for the 
cstablishmoiit and support of the military 
academy at West Point and the naval ncadoiny 
nb Annapolis, and in giaiUing lands to George- 
tow'ii Univciisity anci Col uni In an UnivciRty 
111 the District of Columbia, went far to settle 
the thcoiolicftl question of power. A senate 
committee, fusb a special " committeD to es- 
tablish the University of the United Stales " 
Lo coiisidci a hill introduced by Senator George 
F fidmuiida in 1890, and later a ptanding coni- 
initLec, rcpoited m favor of the creation of 
BMch a UDWcvMty iiv 1893, 1B94, IBOG, and 1902 
Niiiiieious bills for establishiug a national 
university have been introduced into Congress, 
some of Ihciri widely indorhcd by college pres- 
idents ns well na by statesmen, c coles in*^tiCH, 
and piofessional men The arguments agauist 
the proposed institution have been based on 
belief in its uncles liability rather than the lack 
of corns litutional power to cicate it. In 1890 
a committee of fifteen "on the national Uiu- 
vcrsity proicct," organized by the Natiomd 
Educnlioii AssociaLioii and jnchitluig tho presi- 
dents of Harvard, Chicago, Cornell, Illinois. 
North Cnrohnn, Michigan, niul Washington cmd 
Lee iinivcrfaUic^, agreed iiiiaiiimou'jly that tho 
federal goveriunciit should aid, but not con- 
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liol, Mio ctlucalioiml agencies of the couutiy, 
that none of the bilU ni’esciitcd Cungresa 
wtia ciilifcly commerKlabio, timt " the govern- 
ment ia nob called upon to infthitain at tlio 
cftpitnl a iinivci'siLy in the oithnary ftcn.'=e of 
that term," and that the most that should 
he attempted wa^i sysLeiuniic coo]>cmlioi\ m 
the Use of this oppotUunbcH for wlvauoed tii- 
stvuction and leicauch offcicd by the dopoi'fc- 
nicutg and bureaus in Washington 
The arguments foi the national univorsity 
arc stated sliongly in the appeal of the " ua- 
tionnl university committee of four hundiod" 
in 1907, m leiohUiona of the National Educa- 
tion Association^ and in the hill pioposccl \iy an 
almost unftiiimoufl vote of tiio Natioiwl Asso- 
ciation of State Universities in 1907 They 
assume that it is to be a purely graduate in- 
stitiition, coQpcratmg with other iiniversiliea 
and colleges, and with scientific dopartuicnta 
of tho fedoial goVDYiunont, confcvvmg uo 
degrecp. oi Qiiiy the rloctoratc, and devoting 
iLscif wliolly to higlier instruction and rcseiircli. 
to promote the advance of scionce, puie and 
applied, tho liberal and fine art:?, and the na- 
tional wclfaie. They declare that it would 
yivify by \tg mfiucncc pnvt of the cdviea- 
tioual system of this country^ gicatly inciease 
preacni opportunities without, mteifciiug nec- 
essarily with nny now existing; attract both 
scholars and students from the widost possiblo 
range; enhance Bcholarslnp in many fields, 
and improVG the service of the goycnimcnt; 
and that its light to dctoi’mine wliivt inslitu- 
tions flhoulil be recognized would raise and make 
uniform the standaids of collegiate institutions 
in the United States without requiring coii- 
foimiby to particular methods or schedules. 
Much of the Gqiiipmenb oidinavily leqnircd 
for the highest forms of rescaich already exists 
ill Washington through caiigresaional appro- 
pi iation The Library of Con gi css, with 

1,500,000 books and pamphlets, and other 
libraries in departments, numboiiiig almost 
ag many pieces moro, including duplicates of 
thoso m the Library of Congress; great col- 
lections of the National Miit,cun\, the Smith- 
sonian fnstitutioii, the Medical ilugcum, the 
Patent Oflico, and the Corcoran Gnllciy; 
magiiificontly equipped Inbniatorica of bureaus, 
such as those of Stanclaida nnd of ChcinisLiy; 
tho great obaervatorica; the Gcologitjal Survey, 
and oppocUiutica for field Bervicc under the 
most expert direction iii cveiy part of the coun- 
try, —all these are instrumentalities winch 
might be utilized in considerable degree, with- 
out interference ivith their proper service to the 
public and to the government, Dy a national uni- 
Yuraily, wisely organized and judiciously directed 
for inatrueUou and tor rose arch. In fact, Con- 
gress in 1S02 and 1901 opened up the covei'n- 
meiit departmentg for the purposes cf nflvancod 
research It is estimated that the equipincnb 
and apparatus thus available represents n 
valuation of not Less than $60,000,000. 


Something akin to the organizatian of facili- 
ties for research and instruction here coii- 
teinplatecl is already carried on in a very lim- 
ited, and of Lon incidontal, way in tho medical 
achoolg of tlic Army and Navy, in the Public 
Health and Maiinc Hospital Service, in the 
buieiviiB of Standards, Statistics, Plant Indus- 
try, Soda, Fnlicrica, Entomology, and Public 
Roads, and in the National Dotanic Gardena 
Ccrtnia work done in aoine of tlicgc o/Ticcs or 
laboratories 1ms been accepted in partial satis- 
faction of the rcqini’cincnts foi a clcgicc by Bome 
of the strung graduate schools. C. K, B. 
ReferoAces — 

II'kPi.BV, A T FftcvlvUca for Study nml TtcocaiDh in 
tho O/Tices of tho Umted Stales nt Wasliincton, 
JJuUetin No 1, U S, Bur Edue., 1009 
Sixtieth Coiigrcsa I Sesa. Bac 14.3 Apptnl in 
behalf of the Proposed Univeraity of the Unilwl 
Slates. U S Burojui of Ediicalion licp Com. 
Ediic., l90Z-lBOa, Vol II, UP 120A-iaU, IbQB- 
1800, Vol I, pp. Q01-C71. 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND, 
— See IiiiJLAND, Education in. 

NATIONALITY AND NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION. —Sec CiTHiGNsiup AND Education; 
ijuiranATioN and Education; National 
Education; algo National Cjoveitnment 
AND Education 

NATIONS — Sco UNivEiiBmES 

NATIVISM — A tci ni applied to the theories 
ac col ding Id which the rouadablaua of all 
knowledge, ot else the csgcnLial conditions of 
some branch of experioncc, are born in oi with 
the mind or agent It thus has close associa- 
tiona with tho term.g a prion, innate ideas, and 
intuition (i^.u ), In psychology the term has 
come (.0 be applied particularly to those theo- 
ries wJiich hold tlmt tho extcnaity of space 
perceptions IS an original, native clement in 
some at least of the sensational qualities, in 
opposition to those theories which hold spread- 
outness and depth to be tlie resulla of nssocin- 
tion among qualitica themselves lucking spatial 
quality The most recent use of the tciiu has 
been much influenced by modern biological 
thcoiiea of heredity. Tho old tabula rasa con- 
ception of scnsationnlistic empiricism has been 
made an niiachionism by the demonstration of 
tho number and vantly of the instinctive non- 
acquuwl tendencies It la only by a figuie 
of speech, however, that these tondeiicies can 
be said to be innate in the viind — being rather 
connate with the organism. This conclusion 
involve.^ f|uUG aa complete a leconstiuction 
oi the older type of imtivisin aa of t)ic older 
type of ciTipuicism Tho cductitioiml mpoi- 
lance of the coutrovcisy gathers about tho 
question of the relative importance of Natuio 
and Nurture — the i clative importance and func- 
tion of the licicclitnry tendencies of the oigniiism 
aa compared with the influence of the social 
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and culburnl environment (See Hbhed- 
iTY ) This qiieaLion is thoioughly inia con- 
ceived, however, when treated aa a problem 
of one versus the other. The conJitiona of 
the educative growth of an nuUvicliml me 
ultimately in h went m the organism, jmsaca'suig 
ita native tendcueicfa to act and to be aiisccpti- 
ble Tina fact is nil-import ant in contrast with 
the belief of a number of eighteenth-century 
thcoiista that pi ac Lice and the mfliiciiee of 
ccoiiomio and political conditions arc omnipo- 
Loiit It is also highly important in showing 
the nccesaity of lecogiiizing iiulividvial dilTei- 
enepa of capacity anil aptitude, lint, on the 
other hand, the diiection given these iiaLivc 
powers, tlio kind of ends for which they become 
effective, the ivayg in which they are used 
depciid upon luiifcuro — that is, upon the m- 
fliiencQ of the socud medium congeiously and 
uncoiiaciously cxci toil J D 

•See Acquiued CiiAnACTERiaTiua; Galton, 
Hbucdity, 

NATORP, BERNHARD CHRISTOPH 
LUDWIG (1774-1810). — German educator, 
the sou of a Protestant clergyman, born at 
Wcrdcii in tho Rhino pioviiicc lie studied 
theology and pedagogy at the Uiiivciaity of 
Halle under A TI. Nicmcyci (g v ) In 1708 
ho received a call as a preacher to the city of 
Ea.acn, and there took a leading pail in the 
lefoim of the achoola, which wcie icorgaiiircd 
in accordance with his Grundriss zur Oigani&a- 
lioii allgemeiner Stadtachuloii (Plan of 0}ganiza- 
tion of Common Cihj Schools t 1804), a worlc 
based on tiie principles of ComemuSt Rousseau, 
and Peataloz/i Eiom 1809 to 1816 he supci- 
vised the schools of the iirovmce of Branden- 
burg, whcio he did much for the improvcineub 
of methods and the education of tcaohcia. 
Ill 1010 he rctuincd to Westphalia and for 
thirty years moie remained active m directing 
the educational and ecclesiastical interests of 
the ^novincc. 

Ilia most inter eating educational woik is hia 
Brief Wechfiel elniger Schullehrer und SchuU 
freunde (Correspondence of some School Tcachas 
and Fnends of Schools^ 1811-1816), in wluch 
lie develops his pedagogic principles in the form 
of personal leLtoia between schoolmen. Aii- 
othci work tlmt may be mentioned is hia 
cfssay on Hell and Lancaster (1817), in which 
he allows tho supciiority of the German ele- 
mentary school, founded on the pnncmlca 
of Pegtalozzi, ovci the much-advcrtiBcd I3cll- 
Laiicaatcnau moiutorial system, P. M. 

Reference; — 

IIein, W Enri/Uop(9rhscrAp8 //aiiffbucA det Pddagogik, 
a V jVnZorp, Bernhard Christoph Lvdiviff, 

NATURAL HISTORY — Sec Nature 
Study, Zoology. 

NATURAL METHOD —The term "nat- 
ural " has been applied descriptively to meth- 


ods of teaching in many subjects, fioquenlly 
ns a trmlc name for Lcxlliooks with a par- 
ticular ayritem of mslniction thuL fiuppopcdly 
avoid ni’tiriciahty Tho term is applied wlien 
one of two clmiacteiislics is as.siuiicd to be 
picsent in the jnoccdurc suggeslcd (1) When 
tho molhod la psychologically ba^cdJ — i c, 
take^j account of the instiacth mid normal 
ijiLciests of young chddrcn, — it id said to 
bo natural Such n natuial method is op- 
posed to one which is incut ally arlificinl. If 
Aiorda used in hpelling nie hcleclcd and graded, 
nccoiduig to the needs which develop in tlie 
course of the cliiWa attempt to express his own 
experiences, the mcthocl is said to he iinLural. 
If the words arc cho'^cii niid ai ranged merely 
fiom the standpoint of Ihcii ficquency of uvage 
111 adult life, and uithout icgard to pcracnul 
inotivalion, tho inelliud is ailificial (2) When 
the method utilized coufonnH to usual pro- 
ceduie m social life, oniilliiig special [lediigogicnl 
devices peculiar to hclioolroom priiclicc, it is 
called a natural method. Tluia it is contended 
that full written or oral conijmtation of prob- 
lems in aiitlmiotic is an imuntural niethed, 
while a combined written and mental method 
of computation is said to be a natuial pro- 
ccdiiio. Ill recent years the reaction a gainst 
nrtifieinlity of school iirocediiic of every soib 
has been marked. Teaching practice haa 
tended more and more to take nccoinit of 
psychological Hues of least resistance and to 
avoid modes of work which differ gieatiy fioni 
social practice lienee imturnlislic incthoda 
have clmiactenzcd ten clung lefonn in all the 
school subjects, II S 

NATURAL PUNISHMENTS. See Ue- 

WAUDS AND PuNiailMEhTS ; ScUOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT 

NATURAL READING METHOD —See 
Reading. 

NATURAL SCIENCES —See Hotany, 
CiiEMi.srnYj Geology; OEonnvpiiY, etc ; alpo 
Experimentation, Nature Study, Scien- 
tific Method. 

NATURAL SELECTION. —See AcquinED 
Ohara CTHiinsTica; Euurnics; Evolution, 
IIarit, IIeiiedity; Instincts, 

NATURAL SIGN. — A gesture or other 
form of expression which calls up an elaborate 
idea through a reproduction of some portion 
of the personal reaction tlmt would be imtuial 
m tiie presence of the object which it is wished 
to call to mind. G II J 

See Language. 

NATURALISM. — See Humanism and Nat- 
urai lsm, 

NATURE. ^Probably no pbilosophicnl con- 
ception has had a more general or widc.sprcad 
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populnr influence thnn Llitit of nature Its 
intellectual career Ima been facilitated rather 
than hindered by the vaTiety and awbicuity 
of senaea attached to the term, especially ns 
regrtids the things to which it has been set in 
oppoKition. Rttcognition of the rdle of this 
Uncertainty m enhancing tlie influence of tho 
idea is not nccessaiily cynicnt or skeptical 
ill Gliaractcr The more typical senses of the 
tcrni nre suflicicntly neai to one another so 
that they insensibly pns^ into each other; 
while all of the more fundamental ideas opera- 
tive ill human history Jiavc some vagueness 
nttaohing to them, bccanuB they stand for deep- 
lying practical aspirations and for intense 
emoLional atlitudcs ns well ns for rational 
uotiona which may bo accurately defined The 
fmictiDu common to tlic diftciing senses of 
the term nature hns been tlio dcniniid for aonic 
BUndsird or noun for the regulation and vaUi- 
ntioii of human beliefs It dcsigiintcs whateyei 
ia taken to bo intiinaic niid inevitable in oxiat- 
QTice and IhougUt, iu antithesis Lo what la 
external, nitificial, and factitious, leaving it 
Lo tho culture of the time Lo doteiniine just 
whore him natural, the normal and nounativc 
shall be looked foi, nnd juat what, in contrast, 
shall be regarded na secondary and accidental 
Tho classic conception of natuic, as fixed by 
Ariatotlo, waa nn aftergrowth (and to some 
extent an onigiowLb) of the intiunry raised by 
some of the sophists ns to whether religion, 
nioralit}’, and the ytnte exist by nntiiie, or by 
mnUml agieemcnt (convention, tacit oi oxpicaa) 
or by deciec, by enactment of snpcrioi mUhoi- 
ity. This led to an iiuiuiry nftoi the tuic na- 
tiuc. of things, thou real C'sscnco Etymologi- 
cally, the Cl lock word tiniislnted "natiiic,” 

was cVrivcd from the verb " to grow," just ns 
tile Latin mtura i- from the verb ** to be boriL" 
Ariatotlc identified the natuic of a thing with 
the thing in its full or couipklrd giowth, winch 
IS also the thing lu ih slate of fullest nclivity 
or nctualUy. The natiiie of an acorn is the 
oak; the true nature nf the human body is tho 
intellectual nclivity in whicli the oignme pro- 
CD^SM nio most fully lealized; Uic natuic of 
the ludlvkUial is the state lu which alone dis- 
tinctively lumiaii properties (in contrast AvUh 
Ihoso of brutes and RodaJ come to lealizalioii 
The dialinguislung trait of nature is that the 
process of realization, Involving the four ulti- 
mate principles or causes (g.w.), takes place 
from within, in contrast to art fall products of 
human invention and skill), whore tho move- 
ment is initiated from without. This mctii- 
physicnl and teleological conception of nature 
waa taken up into patristic and gcliolaatic 
philosophy, The Stoics retained much of the 
Arifctotelian idea, but conjoined it with the pop- 
ular sense of nature as the sum total of laws, 
proecsaca, and eveuta that conatitutc the wotltl 
as an organized whole or cosmos. — hence the 
precept of life in accordance with uatiiro as 
the supreme moral precept. Througli the 


influence of the Stoics upon jurisprudence, the 
ronccptiona of a " state of nature/' " natural 
law," and " natural light " were iiilToduccd 
as a Hold mg the norm of eternal justice in dis- 
liiictlon from the positive iiistitiitious niul civil 
laws which represent tho adaptation of Uiia 
cternnl Inw to temporary and local coiiditiona, 
In modern times the conception of nature 
\\03 fust affected by tho rise of physical scieucc. 
It meant the sum total of laws which " govern " 
natural pbenomenn Sir Isaac Newton con- 
sidcicd these laivs to present tho divine logia- 
lation for the realm of created things, expres- 
hions of a rational ^Yill, so that nature might 
almost bo conceived n-^ a divine vice-regent. 
This meaning was taken up by the Deists and 
made the baaie of a cviUeiam of the miiaculona 
and the supernatural in itHgioh. Ah the in- 
fluence of this mode of tlii liking spioad into 
France, the conception oC natuic was geurTal- 
izod niicl made an implement of ciilicism of 
cYciy thing iii the Chiu el i and State that ap- 
pealed to tho 'philosopher to be iriatiouai, 
Since these social institutions were historical 
pioducLs, it is hardly too much lo say that the 
tciin nature n& n eulogistic toim waa put into 
op])os]tion to histoiy, and to cvciy thing whose 
cxiblcncD depended upon historic ril Iraditioiia 
inthcr than upon an enliglitcnecl renaoii 

lloufascaii agreed^ with the ralioiinliata In 
oppoaitinn lo oxiating social inatiUitiona aa 
nilirictal nnd so unnatural, but attnckccl tlio 
philosophers of the enlightenment by Including 
art and eeicnec as themsdvcB artificuvl, soplns- 
ticated, and misleading Nature, acconliiig 
to him, was not to be looked foi in consciouB 
reason, but vatUei iu primitive, instinctive, 
unreasoned impiilaea and emotioiia. Tho nat- 
ural is the oiigmnl in the sense both of the 
primary m tunc and tho creative, the ovigina- 
tivo. The "riituiii to natuie," that concept 
so inflncntml m cducationnl philoaophiea if not 
ill school practice, was a return _ to the piimj- 
livc untaught soiircca that condition all teach- 
ing While there was miioh in Rousseau xxhicli 
would lead his followers to interpret the natural 
as an iclealizalion of the life of savagea into A 
poetic idyl, tlieve was also much to call atten- 
tion to the original instincts and principles of 
growth in children Through Die innucncfl 
of Rousseau upon PcataloKzi, Fiochel, ami 
others, education in accoi dance with nature 
came to mean that thcic were certain iiitrinale 
laws of development ov unfolding, physical, 
mental, and moinl, in children, ana that these 
inherent principles of growth should furnish 
the nonufl of all educational procedure. 

Meantime, tho attacks by RoUBseau upon 
civihzaLion m Ibe name of nature called out 
nob merely the mteresb of Romanbieism m pio 
luresque natural beauty untouched by human 
hands, m folklore, pvinuUvo arts and poetry and 
in peasant hfo (as moro primitive, unaophia- 
ticated nnd unconsciously creative) j but also 
that phase of German plulogopUy which de- 
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libomlcly act itself to justify culture aq being 
more truly imlural than crude nature and than 
original impulae and instinct. This tendency 
found expression in all of Goethe's later work, 
ns well na in the philosophers, Kent, Fichtc, 
nnd Ilcgcl, and in Schiller's conception of art 
as the gioat civilizing and moralizing agency 
of humanity The same movement led to the 
idea that the nature of man is found inhumanity, 
rather than in the individual; and hence to nn 
idealization of histoiy, Biiico it ia in history 
rather than in the consciously evolved ideas of 
an individual that humanity is revealed. This 
movement culminated in Hegel's theory that 
social and political inatitutiona in their his- 
toric manifestation aic inoic tiuly real than 
either phenomena of the nhysicnl woild or the 
mornl cITorta of individunla in their individual 
capacity — that indeed tlie cntiic education 
of the individual consists in GllGcliiig in him nn 
aaainiilation of the spiritual pioducla of hu- 
manity in its histoiic evolution na a progressive 
realization of spiiit In this way, the criticism 
of Rouaseaii'a icturn to nature reached its cli- 
max in a wholly antithetical theory J D 

See CuLTuiiu; Humanism and NATunAu- 
ism; Rousseau 

NATURE STUDY. — A term which within 
tivo dccadea hna come into prominent use m 
Amenca and England to designate cor tain 
htudica of natural things, particulaily m achoola 
of clcincntniy grade Also, in a much more 
limited usage, nature study means popular 
study of animal or plant iiatiiial Justory out- 
side ol schools by children or aduRa Tho 
term has been applied chiefly to elementary 
aludiDB of living things; but within recent 
years many lessons dealing witli inoigamc 
nature have been introduced into the natiiro 
study of elemental y schools As a matter 
of convenience, some writcr.s distiiigmsh be- 
tween biological nature study foi living thinga 
nnd inorganic or physical nature study in- 
cluding lifeless objects and the processes of heat, 
light, etc 

The term nature study was for many years 
criticized, because etymologically it suggests 
nil aciciitiftc atudiea of natuie, and hence is 
coextenaive with the combined natural a cioncea, 
but lliia objection is no longer urged by promi- 
nent acicntiats, for it is now generally under- 
stood ill both England and America that nature 
abudy menna a apccial type of study adapted 
primarily to pupils of elementary school age 

The fact that nature study and natural 
science deal with the same objects and pro- 
cc^sea Ima led to much investigation and dia- 
ciiasion of possible dilTeientiatioii in educational 
practice. It ia now agreed among the leaders 
of the nature-study movement that a aatisfac- 
toiy division of the field between nature study 
for elementary schoola and science courses for 
higher schools has been found in theory and 
is rapidly becoming successful in practice. 


Briefly, this dillerciUiation is along the follow- 
ing lines Science, in the strict sense, Js con- 
cerned with knowledge organized under piiu- 
ciplca or generalizations, e.g. evolution, cell 
docliinc, and other principles of biology, atomic 
theory of chemistry, and consorvatiou IheoriPa 
of physics. The beat science courses in high 
schools and colleges are now presented so Q.a 
to act forth the fundamental principles, nnd 
the natural matciinls are studied chiefly na 
illua ti ations of principles In short, the present- 
day courses in science revolve around the prin- 
ciples which lie nt the very lionrt of organized 
knowledge 

Now, moat of the great principles empha- 
sized ill coiiraca of science in high scliools and 
colleges are admittedly beyond the mental 
grasp of elementary school children. This 
is ono suggestion looking towards dilTercntia- 
tion, and it lm'9 proved the moat uaeful Nature 
study, iiidcpendcnfc of the generalizations 
which characterize acieiicc in tho alricL sense, 
has come to deal with nature as it touches our 
dally lives diiectly. Here, tlien, arc the 
essential dilTercncca between nature study for 
elementary schools and acicncc foi higher 
schools: (1) the material for study may bo 
tlie saine; (2) the observatioiinl method of 
study differs only m degree of advancement; 
(3) but the point of view is indically dilTcrent, 
for acieiicc amis piiinarily at scientific princi- 
ple.'?, while nnluro study avoids these and deals 
wuth naUiial things and pioccShiGs ns they 
duccLly concern daily life Of course, scioiico 
study of the " applied " type does not eliiumatc 
every-ilay human inter eat, hut this ia reached 
somewhat indirectly in that the first aim is for 
prineiplcB, and, aecondarily, these arc applied 
to practical life. It is most useful in practice, 
however, to iccognizo that naluic study for 
elementary schools and science for higher 
Bchoola differ chiefly in that nature-study lessons 
arc not organized with direct reference to the 
charactcrisLic pnnciplca of science 

Nature fllucly, howoverj should not be unor- 
ganized and without contiiiuitv of lessons, Lliai 
IS, mere object lc.ssona of the old type, It may 
be indepcndcnb of the orgainzalion of science 
nnd still liavc an eflTicicnl oigaiiizalion for edu- 
cational eiida. For example, a nludy of u.'seful 
tiee^ and elements of forestry mny be eduen- 
tioiiftlly organized for pupils who are too ini- 
matuie to comprehend tho principles of botany 

It should be noted that there can be no sharply 
defined line between nnturo abndy and science 
so far na pi notice in our school system m its 
entirety is concerned In tho upper elemen- 
tary grades and first year of the high school 
the beat nature study gradunllj' leads the way 
into more and more advanced lessons which 
are designed to point directly to the gieat 
generalizations of science, But the line can 
be drawn sharply enough for all practical 
purposes, and there is no longer any siifli- 
cient excuse for duplicating in nature study 
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tlifl work alicady well done aa science m high every-day life, Tlio application of tliia pnu- 
aclioolg ciple ia rcaponaiblo for much of the apparent 

The diabi action between nature study and lack of uniformity m coiubcs of nature etiidy. 
adciice may be aummaiizcd m the following defi- The geogi aplncal distribution of natural thingg. 
nitiona. "Natuio study ia primarily the simple particularly the living, la higlily variable, and 
obscxvabional sbiidy of common natural objects hence the Bclcotion of common things for nature 

and processes for the sake of personal actiuainfc- study must vaijr, 

aiiGO with tho things which appeal to human Much study ifl now being devoted to fclio 
intorcafc dircotly and independently of rein- problem of organizing nature-study couiacs. 
Lions to orgnnM aeicnce Natural scicucc The pioneer work was largely afcimuUted by 
study ia the closo analytical and synthetical cnthuainstic scientists, some of whom went so 
atvidy of natural objects and procCBses pri- far aa to advocata entiro fieedom from orgaiu- 
inaiily for the sake of ob taming knowledge of the ration ; but gi adually the subject ia nQ^Y coiumg 
general ])rinciples which constitute the foundn- undei the influence of specialists in education 
tions of modern science/^ who aie applying the general piinciplcs ac- 

Aa to the educational values of nature study, cep ted for all otllcl phases of elemcntaiy cdu- 
it la now commonly recognized that they rcinlo cation. 

to disciiilmo and information; discipline in At presoiit many science teachers aic much 
habita of thoughtlul observing, ami lufovmatlon intevested in the problem of adding to nalwro 
wJiich has icabhetio, moral, piacticnlj and in- study many studies of inorganic natuic in 
tcllcctiml iiifliiDiice in the every-day life of tlie con elation with the biological work, which hag 
aveiage individual To develop these valuca loug been so proimncnt tliat many cdueators 
tho tcaclmig ahoiild be cliiected by certain have legaided nature study as an olemcntary 
dofiiiite aiina, and summarizing the predomi^ phase of biology. There is a widespread tend- 
nating trndoneiDS of the picflent Lhno, the groat ency in Ameiica towards making grammar 
aims aie In essentials as follows (fl) To give school natuic study largely inorganic So far 
pupils gonoinl acquaintance with and iiitercab most of this has been called ''elementary 
in common objcets and processes in naUne Bcience," nml is largely an extract from cDllegc 
{b) To give the first training m accurate ob- pliyflic.s and cJicmistiy, but much disaati.sfac- 

scrviiig as ft means of gaining knowledge direct lion points towaids reorganization from the 

from nature, and also in the Bimplesb compaiing, standpoint of natine study In addition to 
classifying, and judging vaIiics of facts, m other aiioli inoiganic nature abiidy in one oi two grnm- 
words, to give the first training in the iimplcab mar grades, thcic is need of some simple prnb- 

procesaes of thcsciontiric method (c) To give lema on the same lino in oven the fiiat primary 

pupils useful knowledge conccrriiug natural grades. 

objects and processes as they directly affect School gai’clcn.s have pi oved a very imporlant 
human life and inteie3k.s. phase of iiaUirc study, especially because they 

Tliere is quite general agiccmcnfc that there combine in such a natural way the animal, 
Is one funciamcntol mcLliod of teaching nature plant, and inorganic aspects of nature Most 
study that conaisla iii getting the pupil to see acliool gardens which have Wfill-dcvclopcd 
and think for liimaeU, and this is observation educational aims avo conducted m harmony 
ill the scientific aonse. Upon this depend two with the established principles of nature study, 
of the three aims above stated, the aim for (Sec Gaudbn^s, Schooii ) 
sympallietlc acquaintance and the aim for U'niu- Perhaps the most iinyioitant of tho piescnt 
ing in nirtliods of observing. Books and lec- problems of natuic study in Ainciica is that 
turcs cannot^ auilicc foi those, as possibly they of connecting physiology niid hygiene with 
might for giving useful iiiformatioii. There natuie study There ia a widcspicnd opinion 
IS now little dissent from the propoaition that that hygiene should be taught on the obscr- 

IrUc nature study cannot bo pnitiftrily book vational oasis of naluio study. The following 

study Rather ahoulcl nature study aim to will Buggoat some of the poaalblo eon’clfttiona 
make the pupil ioani to study iiaLurc in tho behveen nature study nncl hygiene, but the 
absence of books, thus prcpaiing for the usual details of the plan will nocesanrily depend upon 
condition in out cvery-dny life But although the course in nature study. In nature study 
emphasizing observation aa the essential bn sis work with aquirrcls, rabbits, or other common 
of nature study, it is coining to be accepted animals, the form and uses of mouth, jawa, and 
widely that bookB for aupplemcntmy study are Icoth may be mndc to lead to comparison with 
desirable. This refers to elemental y scieiilifia human tcefcli, tlicir use and their care Thus 
books, and not to tho so-called nature stones, all the elementaiy hygiene of the mouth cavity 
fnblca, and pocnia, which may well be read and may bt correlated with natUTe studies of aiii- 
oxplained ns part of correlated language lea- mah. Likewise, the hygione of liuman skin, 

sons, but not as nature study ^ hair, and nnils may be connected with studies 

with regard to the selccUon. of materials of these striicturcs iii various Qulmala. The 
for study, there is umveranl agreement that wo hygiene of clothing is naturally ref cued to in 
should, first of all, select the most common ftiid connection with natuie-atudy lessons on tlie 
the most interesting from tho viewpoint of fur or wool of aiiimalg, poEsibly with Bilk and 
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cottoiij and alao with lessons on heat in the 
inorganic nature atudy The useful hygiene 
of tlio eyca and eais may be introduced in con- 
nection witJi simple cxpeiijjients witJi JJg^lit and 
sound The qiiostioii of food, which is so 
prominent in elemental y hooka of hygiene, 
may be nssociatetl with lessons in domestic 
science, and aho with nature-study lessons on 
animals and plants which arc used for Iniinan 
food. TJicse arc simply flucgcstions of pos- 
sible correlations which woukl involve the most 
valuable hygiciuc tenchiiig in the cleincii- 
taiy schools. Such coriclationa would un- 
doubtedly make the hj^gicne vastly more intci- 
e^ting to pupils, and at the same time avoid 
a separate tunc agsjguincnt. It la doubt- 
ful whether there la any hygiene useful for 
pupils m any of the fiiat six or seven giadcs 
of bho element aiy school whieh it is not pos- 
sible to bring into close relation with biological 
and phyiiicnl natiiic study 

Coiiconiiiig the relation of nature study to 
gcograi>liy, iL is obvious that the two subjerts 
touch in the home, industrial and physical 
aspects of geography The jiatiMO study of 
the onrlicsfc grades should include topics which 
will pave the way foi home gcogiaphy The 
first formal work m gcogiaphy usually relates 
to the home environment, and, m &o fai as the 
observational method is Used, such home geog- 
raphy is good nature study Moreover, the 
nature study of Lho same year should center 
around topics especially related to homes, 
sucii as ornamental plants, building materials, 
simple sanitation, and local food-supply 

AfA«y of the topics in the industrial aspects 
of geography suggest coiTelationa with nature 
study. Foi example, /rshciiefl, lumbering, ag- 
iiculturo, and mining, in industrial gcogiaphy, 
suggest nature study of certain aquatic ani- 
mals, lumbci -producing trees, elementory gai- 
denmg, and elementary mineral studies. Fi- 
nally. the physical aspects of geography demand 
col relation with inoiganic nature study. For 
example, weather studies on an observational 
basis arc good nature study, and expciiinents 
with air, water, light, heat, and electricity arc 
needed in con elation with physical geography. 
The geography of foreign con n tries offeis no 
useful opportuiiitias for correlation with imtuic 
study, which deals primarily with the home 
environment. Liana, tigers, plants producing 
tea and coffee, and other foieign materials 
had better bo observed na illustrative of geog- 
raphy lessons. 

The recent movement in America towards 
induatrial education has resulted in much 
agricultural instruction in rural schools of 
elementary giacle, In some places it has been 
called “ agricultural nature study ", m others, 
" elementary agriculture"; and in still others 
"nature-study ngricultuic" Elementary ag- 
riculture tends to be a weak imitation of the 
vocational aspect of high school agriculture; 
while agri cultural nature study or nature-study 


agricuUurc is practically nature study includ- 
ing many natural things coimccLcd with agii- 
cultiirp. The natiiic-stiidy point of view is 
most desirable in tJie elomcnlary agricultural 
teaching It is commonly admitted that in 
the ill si, six grades agricultural natuio fatiidy 
should deal with the common things of couiilry 
life, but fiom the viewpoint of general imtuie 
study which ia not limited to the ulilitniinn 
aspects of agnciiltuic With regard to the 
grammar grades of rural schools, there ia a 
sLiojig movement towards m eluding the cId- 
meiils of agricuituial acieiicc. Tins la open 
to critiGiam becauao its vocational value for 
young pupils is cloulitful, it preaents only the 
commercial side of countiy hfc, it displaces 
hygienic and chomico-physical atudio.s of groat 
value to all grammar school pupils, and as 
general education is infeiloi to advanced lea- 
floiia from the general field of naluic study 
III America, naliuc study in the widest 
sense is fostered by the American Natuie 
Study Society, founded in 1008 and with about 
one thouatiiul mcmheis, including all educators 
who arc pi oiniii on tly identified with the move- 
ment. The NaluTc Stiidij /fcuiciu, founded m 
1905 and " devoted to all scieiiliiic studies of 
natiuo in clonioiilary schools," is the oiFicial 
journal. In England blip School Nature- 
Study Union, oigaiuzcd in 1903, puhhslics 
School Natitre-Sluily M A. B 

Sec AanicuijTURAij FiDucATioN, Gaudena, 
School; Cubmistiiy, GEoaiiAPUY, Hygiene; 
Object Teaciiino, Piivaica. 
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(Now York, 1005) 

McMunnY, L. U IVo(urc Study LMaonj, (Now York, 
1005) 

Nafure Study Hceicio Tlio nuuunl valiimo, lirmnniiif? 
with 1005, Huramnnzo nil recent ndviiiires (Chicngo, 

III) 

School Nature Study, (London) Six voUimoa com- 
pleted (19U) 

U. S But Educ. Bdihography of Scicnct Teachiny^ 
gives a fuller list of refcroncca on lho aubjecL 
Sec nlflo Heforciices under Gardeas, iiciiaaL 

NAUTICAL SCHOOLS AND ACAD- 
EMIES. — See Naval Education; Sea- 
kfANainr, TuAiNiNa von. 

NAVAL EDUCATION — That form of edu- 
cation which fiU olficcra and men for service 
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ia the navy Wh\k li cinl^racca alao vmuUcal 
educalioii, the lattcj rclatca mainly to peacorul 
pursuits on the bch. The principal commercinl 
luica nryango for the Uawmg of their yoving 
□fliccra m the vcsaels of the rcgulni service, or 
in some caaeain aclioolyhips; and there exist m 
some of the slates, as a part ot the local school 
ayalcm, scliool ships in wliich young men arc 
trained for the mciclmnt marine The technical 
sCrhoola and collngca also provide couvaes in 
such subjects as nautical astionoiny and imvi- 
gftbion, and in all bTnnclics of marine engincci- 
mg. Ill tins article only that form of naval 
eilucalion which equips ofHccra and enlisted 
men in the navies of the chief countries will 
be dealt witli. 

United Stales — Enlisted Men — The main 
body of the naval force consists of the enlisted 
m eu. Til oai'ly days thoir cducalion wna simple, 
A merchant sailor wna qniekly at home in a 
innn-oLwnr The sails and ngRiug were gen- 
erally similar to llioso in a mcrchniitmnn, and 
the nidnaucc of the day did not pics cut any 
difficulties that could not bo maatered aftci a 
brief npprcntiecslni) In a modern man-of-war, 
however, while the onginea and boiicra may 
icacmblo tho'ic of n liner, the ordnanre and olhci 
mcchnni'ims are complicated in the eytremo and 
need the services of a highly trained pcrsonnol. 
Willi progress in mnohineiy and gunnery it 
was seen that tlie enlisted men would need to 
he 1 tamed in their apcciftltica. The cnh'^tincBt 
of boys as naval appicnliccs was undertaken 
before the Civil Wni, bub the early attempts 
to eatfthllah a trainmg sysLem did not prove 
sucCDs<fui A Tendon ficqnently aa^igncd for 
early failures was that althnugh the iiopo wna 
held out to the boys that they might win a 
commission, only few did so, nnd the rest were 
disheartened A way should always he open 
for suboidinatea to rise, but this Ghouldnot bo 
held out as the mom inducement in the training 
of seamen. 

The presont ayatem dotes from 1876 afloat 
and Iflfll on aiiorc The early idea was to 
embark the boys in cniiaiiig training ships 
and there give tnein the rudimciUs of a man- 
of-war's maids education Latei ashaie head- 
quarters Tvaa cstahliahcd at Newport, where the 
boya were received, and from which they were 
Lraiisfcned to the cruising ships foi further 
training Then came a parallel Byatcin of train- 
ing for Iniidsnieii, with entry at eighteen, the 
jmprenliee boys entering aa young ns fourteen. 
The landsmen spent only a short time at the 
training station and were then drafted to general 
BGTvice The presenb ayatem is an evolution or 
development, Ifc combines in a measure the 
two earlier ones The recruit is received as 
early na aeventeen and ia called an apprentice 
Beaman. He serves about foiii mouths nt the 
training station wlieio lie is given preliminary 
iualrucUoti. Tlic cruising IrawLng ahipa have 
now oiiLircly disappeared from the system^ the 
npprenlice seamen going from the training 


alatioufl directly to general Bcivicc. Besides 
Newport, there are now training stations at 
Norfolk, San Francisco, nnd North Chicago. 

The instruction of the nppi entice Rcamen at 
the training stations la iiecc.sgarily elementary. 
The iceniU is put into imiforjn, taiicht neatness 
and clennliueas in persQU and clothing, learns 
to sleep 111 a hammock, to pull an oar, to box 
the compass, heave the lend, also a certain 
amount of knotting and splicing, aignaliug, 
boat flailing, swimming, the snils and rigging 
of a ship, gunnery, infantry drill, and last, but 
not least, diaeipjlnic After Icnviii^ the train- 
ing atatiou and joining a cruising shi^i, the edu- 
calion of the apprentice seaman is entirely 
racticol, lie 1 earns his duties in the mum 
y doing (hem and seeing others doing similar 
duties, though all the* men arc under the super- 
vision of, and aic instruoted in tiicir duties by. 
their ofTiccrs When qualified , he is promoted 
to higher ratings 

Arlijiccr and Special Branches , — In addition 
to the seaman branch, tlicie aic the nitifiCDr 
biancli, which includes the machinists, fiicraeii, 
clectricinns, cnipcnteifl, and the like; unci 
the special branch, which includes yeomen 
fwriters), the liospitnl coips, stewards, cooks, 
bnkoTs, musicmna, The tpoeinlLy classes at 
one or^morc of the traming stations mcluclc 
^Toman elaasc.s (coi icspondciicc and account^ 
ing), musician classes, schools for hospital 
appicnticca mid for cooks, bnkcTS, mid com- 
inisanry stewards. Those schools arc entirely 
praclical, the methods and appliances being 
ideuiieal with those to ho found on hoswd ship. 

It 13 thus seen that opimou has varied in the 
past Qs to the advantage of one or other of two 
syatema, the fiist a special tiauung of some 
length, in cruising tiamiiig ships; the second, 
a short stay at a training station, for oigan- 
izatiou and rudimentary tiaiiiingv with com- 
pletion of the training in the alups of the regular 
service Whatevei tlie mcrita of tlic two sys- 
tcina, tile second is largely the method in the 
civil tiadcs; but the controlling reason in any 
ease 13 that the fust system requiies too largo 
a training service, perhaps aa many as tjiirty 
special ships, ivlucli is proliiliitivc. The navy 
itaelf IS now the training scliool 

In addilion to the training sy-shcin as above 
described, there are sevcial seivicc schools for 
enlisted men. The seaman gunners’ class la 
made up annunlly of deserving men in llicir 
.■second enlistment and under thirty yenra of age 
One branch of the clnas is at tlie Gun Factory 
in Washington, where iiisti action, combined 
vnih practical work, is given in ordnance nnii 
mcchanisina Tlie otlier branch i*? at the 
Torpedo Station nt Newport, ^Yhe^c the men arc 
inatnicted in torpedoes and diving Theso 
courses Inst six and eight montlia, leapeotively, 
the graduates becoming gunner's mates 

The clDctncal sohool is at New York Tho 
course hero is nbout five months, and iiioludca 
the theory nnd practice of elcctiiciby and elec- 
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tricnl inechanisma aiul of wireless tolcf^rapliy 
Jleaidca claas work nriU Icctiiieg tlic students 
ciigftgQ in puictical work in tho shops. The 
opplinncca nre snnilar in all respects to those 
to he found on boaid ship 

The mnchinisfca' school ia nb Charlcatonj 
S.C , and ia made up of deserving men under 
thirty years of ngc who have mechanical knowl- 
edgo or have shown mechanical ability Theio 
ore two clasaesj accoidiiig to tJie knowledge 
and requiremcnla of the men. The course 
includes bench woik, practice with mac In no 
fcocla, and runiuiie and repairing marine en- 
gines It lasts about sixteen months 

Artificers' achoola give practical instruction 
to onrpcntcr’s matca or ahipwrighta, black- 
ami tha, plumbers, painters, and ship fitters. 
The subjects include the practical work of tlic.se 
several trades, in which tho men have already 
had .some cKpeiicnco and pi ac Lice Tlio course 
laaLs for three months. 

From the above, the inatiuction of enlisted 
men ia seen to be on a yery satis factory basis 
IlccruiLiiig Us not difficult, owing to the beiie- 
fils olTercd and to the fact that the positions 
arc open to Jandamcn as well na to men with 
naulical knowledge On leaving the service, 
the ex-sQilora are sought nftci in civil occupa- 
tioiia, aa they have all acqiiiiod knowledge 
winch ia ns usorul in civil life as in the navy. 
The lime spent in the navy is thus a true train- 
ing in charactci, resourcefulness, and knowl- 
edge, and is of advantage to the country and 
would be desirable cnlirely apart fiom the 
service icndcrcd by the navy. 

OMccrs — The education ot officei a oilers 
problems of a far more senous nature than that 
of enlisted men. The line of the navy may bo 
taken up at first Line ofliccis enter as boys, 
niidahipmon, with the intent of making a life 
career of the navy In old times they received 
tlicir appointmoiita tit an early ago, from twelve 
to fifteen, and went at once to a cruising ship. 
Here they picked up leadily all manner of prac- 
tical information about the ship, but had no thor- 
ough grounding in general education or in the 
higliGi aita of tlipir piofcssion The instnic- 
Lion they obtained in the service was scant, and, 
beaidcs that received from the schoolmaster, 
If there was one on board, was due in the inaiii 
to the kind-licai bed iiitcicst perhaps of the 
chaplain or of tho older olficera. Their nd- 
vnii cement in knowledge depended mainly on 
themselves, and it is to their cvci lasting credit 
that they developed into the chai actors that 
make up our enily naval history. 

The Naval School at Annapolis, was cstnb- 
Irsliecl in 1S45 by Gcoigc Baiioioft, the his- 
torian, at the Lime Secretary of tho Navy. The 
object^ in his own words, was " to collect the 
inidshipmcnwhofrom timo to time me onshore, 
and give them occupation during their stay 
on land in the study of mathomaticSj nautical 
astronomy, theory of morals, internatioiial law, 
gunnery, use of steam; the Spanish and French 


languages, and other brnncliea essential in the 
piescnt day to the accomplishmoiUa of a naval 
officer *' The title of the school was clmngcd 
ill 1850 to tho United States Naval Academy, 
which it has since ictainetl. 

Midshipmen entered the school originally at 
from 13 to 17 ycais of age This was changed 
later to 14 to 18, then 15 to 20, and is now Ifl 
to 20. These last ages nro generally regaided 
as too old, and the range is too great It is 
pioposcd now to make the entrance ages 15 to 
18, ^ 

The earlier classes of midshipmen had already 
been at sea when the school was established, 
but it was found more satisfactory later to enter 
them at the school, where they were retained 
foi one or two years, followed by three years 
at sea, then one oi two moic years nt the school 
This plan was not followed foi long, and gave 
way to the system of four continuous years at 
I he academy The summers were given up 
alternately to piacticc cruises and leave of 
absence. This is sLili the general plan, though 
since 1S73 the course has been six yoaib, tho Inst 
two at sea in ships of tho regular service, with a 
final examination at the end of the six years 
III 1012 the couifac was changed back to four 
years, at the conclusion of wliicii the midshipmen 
are commissioned in the u'gular seivice. 

The best method of educating midshipmen 
has been the subject of much discussion. Had 
ideas on education in gciioinl been more settled, 
it might Imvc been simplci to establish a satis- 
factory course at the Naval Academy. Educa- 
tion dovclons the mind and chniacler and aLo 
imparts information. Tins mforiTiation may 
be cithci generally uarful in life, or useful ni 
some walk of life, If the Inttei, it may be 
designed to cover the whole field of the voca- 
tion, or it may snnply fil the student to begin 
life in that pnrticulai field. TliCbO conairicra- 
tions nil afTect the ciinractcr of the Nnvnl 
Academy education, and the weight given at 
various limes to one or the other of the ac- 
knowledged objecls Ima piodiiced correspond- 
ing variations in the subject mailer of the 
course All admit the ncco‘<siLy of developing 
mind and characLci, and Ihoic is a iilTicieiit una- 
nimity on the subjects to be required in the 
eariicr years of tiic comae to fiatisfy a gericrnl 
education There remains the proper dnision 
of theoretical and practical subjerda included 
111 the naval profession between those covering 
the wIloIc field and those I'cqiiiied to fit the 
midshipman to begin his life in the navy. To 
this quest 1011 is cluc what ever diveisity of 
practice that has exislcd in the past. Such will 
also probably be the case in the future 

The following consideration must be borne in 
mind. The young olficcr must bo niepared to 
begin his career aboard Bhip, To develop into 
a successful naval ofiieer he iiuisL study all the 
rest of his life Uc should learn the rudiments 
of the whole piofcssion nt such time ns ho has 
tho opportunity to pursue a aystcmatic course, 
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Uiat IS, [It the Niivftl Academy lie should 
Icai'ii tlioioiiglily I he duticT he wdl have to 
talcc up on graduation The lime that cun be 
devoted to the cmufac at the Naval Academy la 
liinitecL If criticisms have been m^ide at any 
Ume, il ia that possibly too gieat nii ofiorfc has 
been made to iiupavt doLadccl knowlcdec that 
would bo useful to liighci ofliccia, but could 
nob be cnip ]03 cd by a midshipnuin on gradiia- 
tinu. And on Uic other Iwid, it la only within 
afewyenra that the subject of iinval stmtegy 
hna been included in any foiin in the coiiisc of 
inaLniction Midshipmcii me not expected to 
exci’ciso imvnl stiategyj but tlicj^ me entitled 
at least to know that Llieic is such n siihject, 
bcfoi'c discovering it foi themselves, if their in- 
cliiia lions lend them to the study of the art of 
war. 

Anolliov matter is the correct adiu.slment 
of the rcl alive weight of theoretical atudiea 
and practical cxercisea Many good practical 
o/Ticerii in Llio navy h/ivo not been ationg in 
atudiea. The nav 3 [ needs both ly pels, pi ncti cal 
ollicera, niul also allicers capable of inucpeiidcJit 
thcoicticnl research, and it needa more of the 
lorniGi than oi the Utter, If n aulTicieiiL 
number of practical oflicers ia developed, Ihcio 
will bo inevitably among Ihc number enough 
ofiiccra of acicnlilic nttninnieids lo supply 
the needs of the navy, On this principle 
a large weight should be aasigiicd to practical 
exerciser designed lo develop the grentev 
proporlioii of naval oilicers 

A coricct utiii/aliOTi of the available time at 
ihc Nuval Academy would rcqvvhc, thcicfoto, 
iVioTougli inatniciioii in all the duliei of the 
young oITicer, and, so far as the lemamiiig 
time would pel mil, elemeutary lua true Lion 
in cveiy profussionnl flubjcct, 

Candid a Lea for the service me admitted to 
the ilcadcmy by noini nation and on passing 
the Tcquirod menial and physical exniniiiationa, 
Each scnalo), representative, and delegate in 
Congress is allowed two fnflci June 30, 1013, 
only one) midshipmen at the Academy], and five 
each year, appointed l)y the Ih'c&idcnt, aio 
allowed for the United Stales at Inrgo One 
iiiidshi]itnnn is maintained from Uoito Ilieo 
hy tlie President Two entrance examinations 
me Iield each year. The mental e^alnlnatio^ 
covers punctuation, spelling, English ginmitiar, 
gcograpliy, United States history, woild his- 
tory, nvilhinetic, algebi'n thioiigh quadratics, 
and plane geometry. The maximum mark iq 
4 00; the passing mark 2.50. No candidate ia 
Admitted williout passing the physical cxamiiia- 
tioii before a board of three navy siiigcoiis 

Tlic present course at the Naval Academy 
includes the following: — 

^Inlhcmalics, first two years; nlecl)rA, Bcomctry, 
Iriifuiiumulry, calculus, AiiubLic at^nnielryj splicricAl 
IrJgotiomelry, sLcn'O graphic projection 
Engliahi first Lwo yonrs, rhcloric, corn position, htora- 
lure, iiavul history 

Modern lanKuiiKca, firiit hvo years nnd last hall of lost 
ynir, French and Spanish 


ManuG c'tiginpermR and uaval coiifttiwcUou. 

courao except fust half yeiii, iiicchniucal drawing, 
mccliamcnl nroucsios, puhciples of meclmiuain' 
itiarniD engmea and boilers, naval cona true lion' 
ciiijiiiecnae mecUaiuca, exucrimcwtal cuBiuccring' 
gUM enginea, turbines. ' 

rhypica and chemistry, second year; elementary phys- 
ics, chemistry, physics, 

SeamMwlup, lft«t two year", boats, shlpa, i\nyn\ ladies 
naval ^\ftrfarc, international and military laiv. ' 
Ordnance and gunnery, last two years, infantry 
artillery, gun drills, torpedoca, miiica, chalio 
Btrcuglli of gufui, extcno\ balUstics, itinEo tab\M, 
fire control, large t iiraetico 
Mechaiiies, first half of third year, theoretical and 
applied mechanics 

Ekcliiral cneiucmng, last two yean, ckclru Uy, mag- 
netism, clcclroniaKOotiain, olectrochcini'itry, dirpcfc 
and attcninUng ruirciita, dyiinnio-clr^trio machines, 
Iicnt, power, light, wiring, testing, romnniuieation'i, 
dovirca and inatnimenta, WiTcIcaa tckgraphy, and 
telephony 

Navigation, Inst hnlf of Hurd year nnd fourth year, 
astronomy, theory and practice of iiavifiatioii, 
compass dev lad on, BUivoying 
Naval Iiygicnc, fust half uf fourth ycflri pffccls of 
nloliohol nod imrcotica, firat aid to injured 

In addition to the inatruction and recita- 
tion's m the above subjects, which Lake place 
dining the logulai .study hours, theic are 
evevy afternoon uf week dayn (mornings on 
iSaturday.s) clnlls nnd cxcicisos in all profes- 
sional subjects. These exercises include all 
the bubjeetB that hwvc been cnumeiated in 
the luumiig of enlisted men, also the practical 
work of every soit thiut ia performed by oi 
comes under the super vibiou of officers in their 
dully duty aboard ship. Tina piacbicnl work 
ia furtlicr ,Hipplomentcd by the summer prac- 
tico ermae, in winch all the luidalupmen take 
paifc, with the exception of tiie new cntciing 
class, who engage in iiractical work at Iho 
Naval Acadciny, In 1912, for the first time, 
the two senior clftsses aie embarked in sliipa 
of the legular fleet, the third class going in a 
practice ship aa before 

The Naval Academy couisc bliiis gives 
oflicera a giounding in all the piofcssionnl 
woik of the navy It does not tram them to 
be specialists in the vaiiou.s subjectH. Tins la 
reserved for fuithoi, or postgraduate courses. 

Post(fi(idu(itG Courses, — Ofliccrd not above 
the rank of lieutenant who make n specialty 
of marine engineei'ing join an engineering 
class with licadquai tcrfi at Annapolis Tlio 
course includes design of engines, shop practice 
and iiiaiiageinent at private establish menta, cx- 
pciiinentnl engineering, and inechanicAl appIP 
ancca Tlic chief engineers of the Ini'ger ships 
aie usnallj'- selected from oificeis who have 
taken this course, A fuithcr course m elec- 
tricity is also to be established for oificers. 
The ordnance specialists also liavc a post- 
j?radiiaie coiirao. A class of young officora 
IS made up annually to go moro thoroughly 
into such matteis ns gun design, interior and 
exterior ballistics, the ohemirjtry of cxplDSivca, 
metalhngy, torpedoes, oxpcmncntal work, shop 
prurtiec Officers selected foi the Constnic- 
iion Corps, from Navnl Academy graduates 
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who Imvc had a ahoit soa experience, go first 
to the Mabsachiisctts Institute of Tcclinology 
ob Dostoii foi a course in naval nr chilcc tin c 
and kindred subjects, on completion of whicli 
they arc commissi oned assistant imval coil' 
stnictorfl. A huv com sc is followed by ofiiccis 
detailed foi duty in the office of the Judge 
Advocate Gcncial, iinlcsa they have previously 
taken such a couise Foieigii laiiguagca are 
studied by young officeis detailed as attaches, 
assist iviits to the naval attachd, at the embns- 
s\ca and legations iii vaiiaua foreign, countries 
Afasi-atiint surgeons on first appointment follow 
a couise in tlic Naval hlcdical School Tina 
insures uniformity of insti notion and enables 
the young medical ofiiceis to learn something 
of naval piactice Assistant paymnstcib have 
a short course of iiistiiiction m the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts and in the Trcnsiiry 
Department. Oificeia sclectccl foi the Civil 
Engineer Corps follow a eourac at the RciiS' 
seiner Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N Y The 
work is kept up later by a corrcspondenco 
couise directed by the Bui can of Yauls and 
Docks. Young maiinc officeis follow a course 
in militaiy practice and duties at the Marine 
School of Application at Norfolk, Va 

An oxanniintioii of these courses will show 
that nil the technical woilc of the navy rca lilt- 
ing ill the finished ship and her equipment la 
performed by graduates of the Naval Academy. 
AH the officers concorned in this work nvo line 
oflicci's except the naval constructors. Until 
1899 the engineer ofRcera belonged to a snpaiato 
corps, but at that time they weio merged with 
the line. 

A pTinciplc that has been gaining strength 
recently is that nil combatant ofTicci'a should 
belong to one coips and that nil technionl 
work m connection with the finished ship 
shoiilfl be performed by specialist officers of 
this one corps. Lino officers at picsent aic 
responsible for nil design and work in oonucc- 
tioii with machinery, ordnance, electricity, 
torpedoes, wiiclcss tclcgiaphy The piinciplc 
stated would require tliein to take up constiiic- 
lioii work also, and it would also involve the 
incrgnig of the pay corps into the line The 
smgcoiia and ehniilains are uon-combatants 
iiiidoi tlio conventions of interna Lionnl law 
and w’ould retain tlielr piescnt status The 
piinciple has given excellent results with refer- 
ence to oidnance, onginceormg, torpedo, and 
electrical worlc, and it la logical to carry it to 
its conclusion It is of courso not intended 
that each line officer should take up all spe- 
cialties, but that specialization should occur 
m the line instead of m scpniato coipa, and 
that all hue officers should take up at least 
one specialty 

NaualWm College — A school of a diflcreiit 
scope from any of the above ia the Naval War 
College at Newport. HI This school was 
csLabliahed m the early eighties mainly through 
the cIToits of Hear Admiral Stephoii B Luce 


Its purpose u'aa to afford an opportunity to 
officers of mature years to study the nrt of 
Avar. It Avaa the fust Avar college proper for 
Tia\''al ofliccra to bo established by any nation 
Since that time all the leading nations have 
established gimilar colleges Roar Admiral 
Mahan Avas one of the early lecturers IBs 
Avorks, delivered first as lee Lures, liavc made 
him and the college famous, and have in cfTccb 
crystallized Hie art of naval ivarfarc, Tlic 
course compiisea lectures on naval history, 
tactics, strategy, logistics, international law, 
and includes so-called Avar games, Avhicli arc 
exercises in tactics and strategy The taetical 
game IS played on a table di Added into sf[iiarcs 
to flcalc Small ships of load nrrangGtl m 
diAusiong, squadions, and fleets are maiicu- 
vcrccl as m action, one move on either aide 
icpiesciilmg a certain number of minutea at 
a knoAvn fepced, The cffcol of gun file is esti- 
mated accordiug to range and the alreiigth 
of the ships iii offeiiae and defense, and i.s 
counted up for each iuoa-'c Torpedo fire la 
estimated in a siinilai miuiiici. Each ship 
has a life of so many units, and is disabled or 
destroyed accouliiig to the uni la scored against 
lici. The stiatcgical game is played Avith the 
aid of charts Each side bus a separnto room 
or looms, and the umpire another room. 
Each move represents a eertam interval of 
time and is communicated to the umpire, who 
ill turn iiifoLiiia the opponent of no much he 
Avoiild be supposed to see for liimsclf m actual 
iimiiouvcrfl. 

Tlic course consists of a summer conrcicnco 
of olllccis of all ranks lasting foi four months 
There ia also a ao-c ailed long course, inailc up 
of selected ofliccra of the confeieiice, Avliich 
cent limes on tluough the winter and the fol- 
lowing summer conference, or bivLccu moiitiia 
in all The porniaiicnt staff of the college 
conaiHta of a picaideiit, a director, a secretary, 
nnd officeis for the different department.-? 
Tlicir iisiinl term is three years 

Information Avaa forineily iinparlcd largely 
through the coininoii cffortH of the coiircreiico, 
Avith n discussion of all suhjeel.i that came up 
in connection Avith Die assigned problems 
This method of Avoik n'lia moie congenial 
to the older officers than wniild liavo hooii iii- 
htiiiction 111 claH.scs, such as is usual in schools 
Another icasoii Avns that at the start the in- 
structors Avcio not much farther advanced than 
the fitudonta. But the development has now 
reached a point Avhcrc it saves tune to give 
regular insti uclion in methods and principles 
that have found general acceptance. 

Tlio Wai College is more than a school of 
inatiucLioii in the science of Avai, that is, in 
a knoAvledge of principles, it also iinpnrla 
ho me thing of the art, ivliich may be defined as 
the aptitude of experience Nalnially Lliero 
can be no cxpeiieiico of actual Avar gamed at 
the college, hut the tactical and atratcgicnl 
exercises aic of such a character that the 
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student must roncli n dcciaion nnd miiafc act 
on Ins decision, which la, of course, the caactico 
of experience, in wnr ns in otlicr ocoupAtioiis 
The Wnr College also makes theoreliaal 
studies of war plans, not as n part of its work 
of instruction, but because the lines are pnrnUcl 
Tho situations that nrc brought up for exerciao 
need often only the attaching of nnit\B3 and 
dales to conv'cit them into plans of campaign. 
This work la aaaigned to the Wav CoUege, 
not because ifc is directly connected with tlio 
instv action of officers, but hccauao the perma- 
nent alalT of the college gams familiaiity with tho 
conditions involved whuc in the pcrforinancD of 
their regular duties This work thus becomes of 
miitunl benefit to the college and to the divi- 
sion of Operations of the Navy Department. 

The Wai College is thus the culmination of 
cdiiealian in the navy Seamen appi entices 
and midshipmen have to bo trained to give 
them a stai t ill their careei. Enlisted men and 
officers have to pm sue further courses in special 
tcchnicai nmlteis, bub the art of wnr itself, 
without a knowledge of which all the rest 
wouhl be ciicTgy imsapplicil, is Teacivcd for 
the mature deliberations of the War College, 
which is therefore ono of the most import ant 
inetituLions of the navy 
England. — Evhzted iUen. — The Hoyal Navy 
IS recruited from boys (sixteen or aeven- 
fccen), youths fscventeeii or eighteen), men 
(eighteen to twenty- three), all of whom bind 
themselves for twelve ycnia, in the fleet or in 
the reserves. Tho boys and youths who avo 
nob found suit able ore diaoharged, whereas tho 
iTien leightecTi to tweiily-thrcD) serve oidy a 
part of the time in the fleet, with exceptions, 
Lbeii go to the reserves The men of long 
service who rcdiigage bccomo entitled to a 
pension in lime, whereas the men iliachnTgcd 
early or transferred to the reserves aro not so 
pensioned The penaions, therefoye, arc ac- 
ecpLcd as the cost of good men, while the gov- 
ernment saves on those who arc discharged 
early. The reserve men arc paid an annual 
retainer and continue to redngago up to tho 
age of foity-hvc to fifty. 

Boys on entry arc given an elementary course 
of aevernl months in gunnery, acamanship, and 
mechanical work, There axe several training 
stations, the principal one being at Shotlcy, 
in Suffolk, After leaving the alntion they 
go to sea in a cruiser and keep up their work 
in tho same subjects, to which is added n course 
of sLokehold tiainine. Tiiia work may ocoupy 
a yeai in all, when the boy is drafted to a sen- 
going ship. At the age of eighteen he becomra 
an onlinary seaman. Thereafter he continues 
his tramiuE m the above aubjeetB, ^Ylth torpe- 
does and ncld training added, and he must 
cimilify in all of tliem beforo becoming an able 
seaman. The training of tho youths (seventeen 
or eighteen) is flimilar to that of the boys, 
except that tho time is shorter. The subse- 
quent career is the same in either case 


Special Schools. — There are special gunnery 
and torpedo schools foi enlisted men at Llie 
principal home ports Of these, Whale Island 
at Poitsmoiith is the typical gunnery school, 
and the Vernon, likewise at Portsmouth, the 
typical toTpedo school The men arc trained 
foi the reape ctive rates of scainan gunner and 
Bcainan lovpado maw. Tho cowrac la largely 
practical, designed to give the men a complete 
working knowledge of the weapons and their 
mcchaniamfl, ammunition, the incthoda of 
target practiccj nnd kindred auhiceta A 
qualifying examination is required before pass- 
ing. Signal aclioola for o flic era and men exist 
at the principal homo porta where la taught 
all manner of signaling, including wireless teleg- 
raphy, 

Physical training haa taken a prominent 
part in the Bntiali aervice of late yeaia In 
the days of mnata and flails no forth or training 
was required other than that iiccesaary in the 
handling of the sliiji, Sailing training ships 
were relmncd probnbly longer than their usc- 
fulncsa warranted, nlmoab entiiely fiom the 
advantngca they offcicd in this dncchon "No 
amount of dexterity on the main royal yaid 
would mako a seaman a good gutinei or tor- 
pedo man, altliough the physical exercise which 
Uio old Baiting aliipa ottered was undoubtedly 
bcneriemlj but as phy^ieal cxcioisc can be in- 
troduced in other more useful ways, and in a 
more ficientilio manner, it was needless to adhere 
to it in this fonn." (From J^arlianieniory J?efurfii 
AdmiraUy Policy, L906, p. 19.) Tina quotation 
is an apt summing u^) of the whole situation aa 
TCgards Bailing training ahipa, a qucaiion that 
has vexed tho imvica of other nations na well 
The present physical training ia largely on the 
Swedish aystem, The gymnoatie instnictoia of 
the fleet nrc required to go thiongh n^ spocinl 
course ftt a school on shore — the nrinoipnl one 
ia tib Portamowth- — and tho naval icgulabiona 
icquire gufficicnb tune to be devoted to the 
cxcrciacB lu every ship of the fleet. 

The cngine-ioom personnel nlao have their 
fcraiiimg aclioola, one ah Deyonnort, for atokeca, 
who after a two years' courac become mcclmni- 
ciniia, and may eventually bccomo wairaiifc 
officcra. Another scliool is that for boy-ar- 
tificcia, with branches at diffcieiit dockyaids. 
They enter ot fifteen or sixteen and are four 
years or more under training. In the firat half 
of the couiae the subjects are. piactical mathe- 
matics, English, elementary aciciicc, heat. In 
the second half they me. applied niechanica, 
workshop appliances, electricity, marine cii- 
ghies and bmlcra, nicohamcal drawing On 
completion of tho course these boys become 
Gnginc-toom aTUficcTB, and may eventually 
become warrant officers. 

OJ/iesra. — The method of entry of midahip- 
mcn in the early days ia known to every 
reader of Marrynt'a no vela. The first regular 
school was the Nax'al Academy at Portamoutli, 
which was catabhahed about 1730, and edu- 
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entcd a limited number of midaliipmcn, tlio 
rrat entering the service directly. The age 
of entry Wfts eleven to fifteen and the lengtli 
of the course wng about three yofirs, nflcr 
which the pupila went to sea as midahipmen. 
Ill 1§0Q the institution was enlarged and the 
title changed to Naval College. The number 
of atudenta wna about 100, which sLill did 
not include all entries The course was two 
to three years A few lieutenants on half- 
pay were also in attendance, The college 
continued na such until 1837, when it waa 
discontinued. Thereafter for twenty years all 
inidahipinen entered the Bcrvico directly, na in 
the old days. 

The next school for midshipmen, or imvnl 
cadets, as they woic now called, waa established 
aboard the Illustrious at Portsmouth in 1857, 
nnd wns tiansferred to tho Bnlanma in 1859 
Captain itobert llarviB was the llrat head 
Under the new plan all candidates for niulHliip- 
niaii passed through the Bntanma^ entering 
between twelve and fourteen and lemaining 
a year Tlic ngca have since been lucrcasnd 
and the course has been lengthened to two 
years The Bntannia w^ns moved to Portland 
m 1SG2 and to Dartmouth in 1863, wheie ib 
Iiab biiice remained, Tho Biiiannia piovuled 
only foi the ciitiy of executive officers, 
what Aiucncans call line ollicers The othei 
blanches, that is, engineers, surgeons, cluip- 
Inins, paymnsteia, inanuca, entered under sep- 
arate rules and at various ages 

In 1903 there ^Yn 9 put m effect a eystem 
for tlio common entry and training of cxocu- 
tivDs, engineers, and inaiinea. liy tho new 
legulations the old system of nominations and 
competitive ciitianee oxaminatioiia was re- 
placed by an iiiteivicw before an iiitcr\icw 
commit Ice and a qualifying cYami nation, thus 
doing away to some extent with the old cram- 
mei Cadcla now enter between tivclvc and 
Ihirtcen, spend two years at tho Naval College 
at 0.sboine, then two years at the Naval 
College at Dartmoutli, and six months in a 
cruiser^ after wdiich they become midshipmen 
The midshipmen keep up their sUulica for three 
years longei in the regular service mid then 
become sublieutonanta. About livo years 
me spent in lliis laiik, after which tlio ofliccr 
IS piomoted to lieutenant 

The inulructioii of the naval cadets during 
tlicir courac on ahoic and on boaid ship iii- 
chidcs inn them atics, geometrical draiving, phys- 
ics and chemistry, mechanics, applied meclinmcs. 
a])plied electricity, engineering, mechanical 
drawing, seamanship, gunnery, navigation, 
French, German, English grammar and composi- 
tion, English litcratui'D, history, naval history, 
geography, Bible study, drills, pli^^sical tium- 
iiig. Tlic comae in all the technical brnnehea 
is both theoretical and practical, with labora- 
tory and shop work, and praotice In steam 
and motor craft. 

The midshipmen ab sea devoto their time 


to purely professional nnd practical subjects, 
in which they are instructed by the ship’s 
officers. The aubjccts include’ olficcra' duties, 
senmanalup, gunnery, torpedoes, navigation, 
pilotage, engineering, about one third of the 
whole time being given to the last-uaiucd aiih- 
jeot. The aublieiitenanlg coiit!nuc tUo same 
general subjects, certain of them being selected 
for a further six months' course nt the Hoynl 
Naval College at Greenwich (mcnLioiicd Inter), 
and all perform a stipulated sea service 

On reaching the rank of lieu ten ant, at Lw'cnty- 
two 01 tw'ciity- three, officeis cuwtuuie executive 
(line) duties or, after a total of one year of 
watch ilnly at sea. take up one oi niiothcr spe- 
cialty, all of which require additional courses, 
varying in length according to the subject 
The symbols (G), (T), (N), (E), (M) befoTC 
an officer’s name indicate Ihnt lie has qualified 
as a Biweifthab in gunnery, torpedoes^ navi- 
gation, engmeormg, and military duties, re- 
spectively. It is tho mlcnlioTi that this 
spceinlizahon slmll not be permanent, with 
possible exceptions, but that officcia simll 
keep up tlieir knowledge oI line duties and 
eventually leturii to tho line 

The Iloyni Navai CtAlego al Greenwich is an 
advanced post-graduate school where officers of 
the lower ranks aic sent to comiilGto certain 
lequncd coursci, and whore oluccrs of nH 
laiika may pursue particular lines of study 
Assist a lit naval constiiiclois hcic receive their 
education, which extends over a niimhei of 
ycara and is spcoiaily thorough. Tiic cmiraDS 
nt the college in gcncial are professional, 
technical, and mathematical, and mainly theo- 
retical. 

The Royal Naval War College at Porta mouth 
wns established about 1905 The couisc is 
for flag officers. capUiiia, nnd commanders. 
It consists of playing the tactical and straic- 
gical wai games, the solution of problems 
aiiaing out of the .‘ilrategicnl conditions of llio 
present day, Icctui’oa on naval history, naval 
architecture, steam, iiiLernatioiial law, the 
law of evidence, wireless telegraphy, const de- 
fense, Army and marine officers may attend 
these com sea 

The most noliccablc conclusion on studying 
American and English naval education is tlic 
growing opinion in both countries that the 
education of all combatant officers slioulcl be 
ill common, that they should nh belong to 
one coips, and that spccmlization .should Ukc 
place as nccchsary in the coips, instead of m 
flepnrnte corps The Aincricaiis look tho lead 
in Lius ciirccLioii niul have gone furfclicr nt 
present than the English, but there nris maii> 
cvulencca that the same practice will oventu- 
ally be reached in both countries 

France. — Enlisted Mm. — The European 
countries in general liavc the conscription 
system, which simplifies all matters of entrv 
and education. The grcatei part of tho French 
bluejackets come from tho nmriUmo inaenp- 
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tion, Iho rest volunlinly fiom tlic gonciftl con- 
ac-iiptioii The men from the inaiitimc in- 
scription may enter ns young ad eighteen. 
Tliuy ttio aailord by trade and do not iiGod tlio 
aauio traniing aa the conacupts The latter 
came in a*’ yciunp oa twenty. The special 
latingd aic nrnetically tlic same na in other 
fierviceSj aiul all have their spccinl fachoola, 
lotatftil \\\ the prmeiiml naval ports, v;hGi‘e tho 
counaca average aix months, Thcao ni'c imtu- 
rally preliminary couraoa only for the lower 
ratings. Instrntlion for the higher rnhngj? 
gCDb on coiiLinually in aetivo service 

OJficeis. —The Fretich Naval Academy 
nb Brest. It used bo he on board the Borda, 
which wa^ to the French midshipinan what 
the Bnlannia wns to his Enghili confr^ie. 
Appointments arc usually by competitive 
examination of boy^ sixteen to nineteen ycaia 
of age. The comae at the school is two yofti'd, 
when the Hcholni breomea a mid^ilupman 
fipcoiid class aii(l goc.s aboard a school ship for 
a ycLU’, afLei which he boGOinca a midshipTnaii 
first elites and joins the icgulnr service 

The siibjecta taught iiicUule the French, 
Englwh, and German Inngnngcs, naval Inatory, 
geography, mathemfttica, mcchanica, physics, 
clccLriciby, astronomy, navigation, imvid aicliL 
lecture, steam machmery, seamnnijlup, ord- 
nance, infantry and arlillcry, torpedoes. Tlio 
time devoted to ordnance and cngineciing haa 
lately been increased. 

Besides the Naval Academy, there are special- 
ist acIiQola at the naval ports for oi'clnancQ 
officGis, loijirdo olficers, infantry iiiabruction, 
besides service with the board on ordnance 
Tho courses nrc of vanoiia length, after which 
the officer lakes a qualifying examination. 

The Siipeiior School of the Navy is at Pans, 
and IS open to UeutcaiiiiU The coutaea aio 
on profehsional subjectii. includini' tactiog and 
sUategy, though tlie scliool has little in com- 
mon w\tU the Ameiieau and English wav 
colleges. The graduates nio placed on a 
hpcGial list, one of the objects being to furnish 
ofliecTs for Ibe staffs uf Hag oflicerB 

The French have been through the aaino 
discussions as other nations ns to the unsatis- 
factory re&uUs ol having iierniancnbly bcparate 
corps of officers aboard ship and at the dock- 
yards The idea of the common outry and 
Irniuiiig of officer^ la making headway, but tho 
stumbling block at present scoms to be the 
absorption of Lho cnginccia, about two third -i 
of ivliom come from below decks, that ifl, tho 
rankfa There will not be the same difliciilty 
with the other branches. 

Germany — Enlisted Meji, — Conscription ia 
hero m full effect, and, theoretically, whatever 
trauung ih Lho best is tho one to bo adopted 
Many boys volunteer for the navy before tho 
age of military service. The intention la to 
train these boys for the seamen, petty oificerg, 
and warrant officers of tho fleet The age of 
entry is fifteen to eighteen, and they bind them- 


selvca to serve to the ago of twenty^cight. 
They arc assembled on aliore and j'cccive aomo 
preliminary instruction, but the gi eater part 
of their work is m the piacticc ships, which arc 
used also for training cadets. After nbout two 
ycaia the boys arc rated seamen. Training 
now begins in tlio vai loiia .‘,pocialtics, or, for the 
men with no spccialtica, with service m ilio fleet 
Conscripts begin then tnuiiing with infanlry 
drill and later are sent to general aervico. All 
conscripts with seafaring knowledge are re- 
quired to perform their service n\ th& navy. 

Gunnel y, torpedoes, ciiglneGring, and other 
apccialtics arc taught in separate bchools m 
which the instruction is very thorough The 
petty and wan ant officers come principally 
from the men who entci as boys. 

OJficers — Cadets cntci before the age of 
eiglilccn, receive a short military training on 
shoiCj and then go to sea for a year m one of the 
piactlcG ships (used also, ns has been scon for 
the apprentices). Tins ciuise is followed by a 
year at the Naval School, foimerly ah Kiel, 
now nt Flcnsburg- Mill wick. Then follow 
coiirscfl in ordnance, torpedoes, and military 
duties, after which comes a final year in the 
fleet, making foui years in all The principal 
postgraduate courses foi ofTicei's urn iii torpe- 
does and gunTiery An exnmmalion of the 
various courses foi cadets and line olficera 
would indicate that the Gormans do nob attaoh 
na much iinpoitaiicc to theoretical subjects 
ns some other nations, but they encoiU'ivgo ini- 
tiative and insist that officers shall be practical 
and shall be able to handle the ships and the 
mechanisms The courses for warrant officers 
nrc thorough and praotical, piodueiiig men in 
those grades who by tiaiiung and experience 
are noticeably comp c tent 

The BC agoing engineer^ aie of n, SGimrato 
coips, with aiiitablo training, aa arc tho siiigeona 
and paymaateis. There ate alao a nonaea- 
going machinery oonaLvuction coipa and a 
naval constiuction corps. Both of these nre 
cml corps Tlic subject of common entry 
and training for ail eonibatant branches has 
been disciisscd m Germany, but has not made 
much hcnthviy 

Other Countries — The principles of ndii- 
catioii that nppciii in tho navies of the United 
States, England, France, and Goi many are 
found nl‘^0 in one form or another in all navies. 
A cosmopolitan influence is always at woik 
in Iheac oigauiisatiQns, owing to tlieir foreign 
cruises and the knowledge they thus obtain of 
each other The effoeb is noticeable in many 
ways, from their uni foi ms, which aic all itiucn 
alike, to Llieir education and traininir, winch are 
always lending m the same diicction, though 
sumo nations lend and others follo^Y II C.S 

Jleferencea. — 

AtfiiUTtillu Circulara (Lowlou) 

AdonraU}/ Navy Lul (London, nuartorly.) 

Annual Reaisiir U S Naval Academy (Waflhingtoh, 
unnually ) 
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TlrNJASiiN Park The United Stales !^a\>al Acadeiny 
(New York. IDOO.) 

DnAS-iEi, Lonn* The Naeal Aumtal (For tamo iitli, 

18BQ to dnto ) 

nuUeUn Oj}ic\cl de ta Marine. (Pnria, cu^^o^t ) 
CiiADWicKj r E Trainiua of Seamen m England and 
France. , (Wnalungton, 1880) 

Ihstairc de I'Eeoh Navak (Pnng, 1689,) 

How to become n ATainZ Obiter (London, 1011) 
Journal of the Roj/al United Service (Lon- 

don, 1838 to (late) 

J/nriiiB-7'ascftenbircA (llerliu, currt'nt.) 
Mantmerordnungsbhll (IJeihn, cunent,) 

MA«‘^i(Min,E C Hiatoruo/ the U S. Naval Academy. 
(Ngw York, 1B02.) 

OrDanic(d«ruc/wi Baslimmungcu (Bcrlini current j 
Parhamentarj/ Returne (London) 

ytarfioofc (London, niinual ) 

SoLEiY, J. II. i^orcipn Systems of Naval Education 
(WnglungtoTi, J880) ^ , 

Statjiam, E P Story of the ''Britannia" (Lomloii, 

ThollaKinOo/a Man-o'-Warsman (Wnshington, 1911 ) 
if S Naval Institute, Procccehnffa, (Annapolia, 187*1 
to datf) 

NAVIGATION, TRAINING IN. — See Sea- 
M4,NaiIlP, Thaining in. 


NEAL, EDWARD DUPFIELD (1823^ 
1893). — EclucaLioiial writer, waa grncliuiicd 
at Amherst College m 18*12, and later Btudiccl 
theology at the fcemlnaiy at Andover. lie 
cngagccl m the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Cliuri'h, and was active ui the oiganization of 
the first public school at St. Paul He was the 
fnab territorial supcrintcndGiit of public in- 
struction of Minnesota (1851-1858), and he was 
chancellor of the University of Minnesota 
from 1858 to 18G1. He was one of the secrc- 
tancfl of President Lincoln diuing the Civil 
War, and from 1873 to 1884 he was president 
of Macalister College at St Paul, which ho had 
helped to found He was the author of a num- 
ber of Imtoiieal works and several monoginphs 
on the history of American education 

W. S. M. 

NEANDER (NEUMANN), MICHAEL 
(1525-1505) — Ono of the most famous 
Icaohcis in Germany, regarded as second to 
Melnnchthon (qv) He was born at Sorau 
and studied ab Wittcnboig, taking lectures with 
LuLhci and Melanchthon. In 1545 he became 
assistant, then corrector, at Nordhaiisen and in 
1650 went to the cloister sohool at Ilfcld, wlicro 
lio became icctor in 1650 and was active for 
forty-five years. Neaiitlcr is a typical rep- 
resentative of the best educational ideals of the 
Renaissance-Reformation peiiod. His first task 
at lua school was to pioducc order out of chaos, 
and he then applied himself to reforming tlio cur- 
riculum. Dissatisfied with the prevailing cui no 
ulum, which devoted most of the pupils' time to 
a dry study of grammar and loft them ignorant 
m the end, he set befoio himself the task of in- 
culcating a feeling of reverence for God and n 
knowledge of letters, languages, arts, physics, 
history, geography, ethics, and the pnnciples 
of medicine He claimed that lie could teach 
m half a year more than other acliools taught 


in two years His grammais and textbooks 
covered all the subjects which he attempted 
to teach He piiblisliod thirty-nine books 
during lus lifetime and left fouiteou others in 
maniisciipt. His educational aims and prac- 
tice aio foimulated in a pamphlet, publiahpd 
in 1590 Betlcnken an cinen Gvlen Herreii wid 
Freund Wie cm Knabc zit kiten und zu unlcr- 
weiscn, da39 er okne grosses Jagen, Treiben, und 
Ellen mil Lust und Liebe voni 6. Jahr seines 
Alleis bis auf das 18. wohl und feitig hnicn moge 
Piefafcm, Liin/uaia Laituairt, Giaccani, He- 
hraeam, Aries und endhch Philosophiam 
(Thoughts to a Gentleman and Fiicnd How 
to direct and instruct a Boy &o that he may wUh- 
oul much Hill lying, Pressure, and Haste learn 
well and readily with Pleasure and Love, Jrom 
his sixth year to his eighteenth, Latin, Greek, 
Ilebiew, the Aits, and jinally Philosophy) 

Hefetoncoa . — 

Meiitz, Cr Daa Schulinesen der dcutachen Re/ormuUon 
(Iloidolberg, 1002 ) 

Schmid, K, A Gearhichle dar Erzichung, Vol, H, pi 2, 
(Slutlenit, 1892 ) 

NEARSIGHTEDNESS —Sec Eve 

NEBRASKA, STATE OF. — Originally or- 
ganized na a tciiitory by the Kanaas-Ncbraaka 
Act of 1854, and admitted as the thirty-seventh 
state in 1867. It is located in the western half 
of tho North-Central division, and has a land 
area of 76,808 square miles. In size it is one 
fourth laiger than tho siy New England states, 
and neaily as lingo as England, Scotland, and 
Wales combined. Foi administrative jiurposcs 
tho state is ilivicledinto ninety-two countie.s, and 
these in turn into over seven thousand school 
districts In 1910 Nebraska had n total popu- 
lation of 1,102,214, and a density of populntion 
of 15.5 per square mile 

Educational History. — The first school law 
was enacted and tho first school opened in 
1855, Tho State Librarian was made ez o/- 
ficio State SuperiiiLcndcut of Public Instruc- 
tion, and each county was diiectcd to elect 
a county supcrlnlcnclciit, who was to establish 
school districts, examine teachers, and look 
after the interests of the schools A district 
school tax, tho rate bill, anti a county sohool 
tax of threo mills were provided for. Fow 
schools wore organized under this law. Three 
collegcfl were chartered by the first legislatuic, 
only one of which was over organized. Tlio 
report of tho er ojficw State Superintendent to 
the legislature in 1857 showed that there were 
four eoiinty aupcrintciidcnts, seventeen school 
districts, nnd aixschools m operation in the state, 
111 1858 anewBchooi law, based on that of Iowa, 
and with the township instead of the school 
district as the unit, wna adopted in place of 
the law of 1865 The county superm tendency 
was abolished, and a territorial school com- 
mission wai created. The law was cuibber- 
Bomc, unsiiited to the needs of the time, and 
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education made but little propi ess under it, By 
1800 but twcnty-ni no schools woic ropoiLcd to be 
lUopcTiitiou III I SGI the 0 nice of tlie Ten i tonal 
Coinniissioii wns in tiiiii iibohsliod, niid the 
Tcnilorial Auditor was made tx oi/icio Selionl 
Connnishioiier. In ISO 6 a bohool was orgain/cd 
III Vqiu, wluuli ill IS 07 vv«H deeded to the a lute 
for a btate normal sehool. 

The new coin Li III lion of 1RG7, adopted on 
the adniis,sioii of the btnto, contniiird hut little 
numtion of cthmatiDn. The le^ialnlnTC >Yaa 
clirccted to provide foi " an cHiciuiib .systcin of 
common flclioolg throui;lioiit tho blate/’ and 
the ubo of piiliVjo school funds for sceoiidary 
flohools, or tlio sale of school oi university 
Iniida foi Icsq llmu S5 por acre, wna forbiddru. 
The first Icftislaturn of the now state, .acting 
partly in icapoiibo to the denmndfi of the first 
state convention of educators, adopted a new 
bcliool law, which went into foreo in ISGf) The 
district s^^stcm of school ad ni mis Ira lion was 
rtnutiiblisned, and Lhit! has lomauied to Lho 
nreKcnl tiiiio The ofllcc of tlio Slate Siipei- 
intendciit of Public Instruction wna crenlcd, 
Rwd county Bupovinloudcnt*! wcic pio\ukd 
for. The Stale SuperiiUendcnL was directed to 
exainine toachcra, recommend textbook s, and 
apportion the school funds to the counties on 
the school census iiasis "WiUun lho coinUies 
tlio piesont form of diatrihiilion was piovided 
for Township high achoolb were permittod 
in 1H5S, but few, if any, weio organised. From 
1807 to 1873 a few high schools were orgnm^cd 
by bpccial legislaUve acts, and in 1R73 Ihe first 
general high school law was enacted Tho 
Univeisity of Nebraska ivns clmiteied and 
began insliiiclion in 1S69, 

111 1875 a new constilulioii, which is still in 
force, waaadoplcd by the people Thin made 
much mojc del ailed proviHioii for cduealioii 
limn had the eailicr one of 18 07 Except for 
a few minor ainendwouta, IhcbO provisnina have 
since remained. A Slate Board of Comuiis- 
sioners foi the control of the school lands and 
sehool funds was ci rated; a minimum saio 
price of $7 per acic was fixed for all educa- 
tional lands; the school funda were defined, 
tiiD sourccsforiuciea.se ivrre omimoralcd^ tiic 
use of the incoino specified, and all ccliicalional 
funds were dcchircd to be tni.st funds, to rein am 
forever inviolate and undimiuiahcd, the Icgis- 
Ifttuie was directed to piovidc for llic free 
iiihlruction of all porsoiw five to twenty-one yoais 
of age; reformatory and pniental bchool.s wcic 
pcniiiUcd, and the government of the Uni- 
vcraiLy of Nebraska ivaa piuvided for. No 
uiiporliint ebangea in the school laws followed, 
and almost no legislation of importance took 
place during the next fifteen years 

Beginning m 1801, n aenca of important acts 
w^erc adopted, which have materially improved 
the educational condiUona of the state In IBDl 
the fieo textbook law was passed In 1893 n 
new law provided lor the permiaaivc attcndaiica 
of pupils at Bomc other Bchciot than that of 


thoir district, undci certain conditions, and 
(Ills ivna rvU'julcd in 1895 to mehulo linnspor- 
t a lion across county linc.s. In ItSOo the first 
of a sei'iea of hiw.s wiis enacted having for Ua 
purpose the provision of fioc high aidiool crlu^ 
eiiLion to all childien in Llie .state, and thi.s wag 
followed 111 ISOO, and agnm in 1901, by other 
laws of bimilai intent, though all tlu’ce weto 
declared iiiicoii.slitutional liy the couil.s Fi- 
nally. in 1007, a law was enact cd which hag 
Btond In 1897 a tvauspuitalion law >>aa 
Diiactcil, and the ccitification of giaduatcs 
of the University of Nebrnska on credcnlials 
was provided for. In 1889 a compulsory educa- 
tion law and a child labor law were enacted, un- 
der thcpiovlbioiis of wliicli education was nude 
compulsoij'^ and labor of certain kinds ivns for- 
bidden for ehildicn between the ages of isevon 
and louiLecii years Tliese laws were ainnuicd 
in 1907 to iiieienso the age in all citie.s to six- 
tcon years. In 1001 attendance at toat‘lier.s' 
institutes was made conipulboiy; eleiuciilaTy 
agriculture was iiiiidc a lequned subject in tho 
teacher^’ cxaininalion.s for a first-graiio county 
cevtificatc, the luuubcr of lUiul- grade tounly 
tcuchera' certificates allowed to any one per- 
son uns rcdurcil from tliicc to two, niul a 
umon lural high school law svas enacted. In 
1903 nil additional state normal school wns 
provided for; Juiiioi Nmmnl Sohoolfi uerc 
created; ami the giving or sale of cigais, ciga- 
iellci5, or eipaicttc pajier to any one under eight- 
een years of ngc was foibidcfcn In 1905 the 
certification law xvas leviscd, and a partial sUto 
sysLoin of examination and cortiflcatioii wag 
jirovidcd for. Qiicstioiia were to be prepared 
and all answer papers graded by the state 
olfice, and nil tcachors in high .schools wore 
rcfiuircd, aftci 1907, to he graduatca of a mii- 
vcnsity, college, or advanced course of a Ne- 
braska normal scliool, or to hold a piofcssioiial 
slate certificate lu 1907 a number of imper- 
tnnt laws wcie enacted A free higli .school law 
uaa passed for the fourth time; coiinly high 
Hclioola were provided for, normal Irninmg 
111 the high ffchoola of the state was authorized. 
850,000 of btatc aid appiopruitcd foi such, nncl 
a slate examination and npiiroval of all such 
schoolb icquirod, $50,000 wag appioprialcd 
fioin the stale treasury to enable all school 
districts iii ihe state to provide a seven months 
school (raised in 1900 to 875,000 and the mini- 
mum toi’in reduced to five months), the xtatc 
school tax, previously levied, was repealed; 
the II 11 mb cr of Junior iS^ormal Schools was in- 
crca.scd from five to eight, and the summer 
term of .such i educed from ten weck.s to six or 
eight weeks, school district lihiuricb were 
cioatcd, and Llwi cQinpvilsoiy odvitatiou \m was 
extended from fourteen to sixteen years for the 
cities of the state. A number of minor changes 
and rcvigiDUB m Ihe laws xvcrc made in 1909 and 
1011. In 1911 the minimum salaiics of county 
Biipcrintcndcnts were fixed and very mateiially 
increased; new standards for city certificalion 
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were created, and a abate fire day, to give 
inatniRtioii and drill in combniing firca, wna 
provided fen* 

Present School System — At the head of 
LIid piesenb state school of Nebrnaka is a State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, elected 
liy the people for four-year terma, and receiv- 
ing a anlaiy of $1800 a yeai Hia duties arc 
to viaib the aehoola; to decide all disputed 
pniiila in the school law, hia decisions being 
binding until overruled by tho courts; to 
presenbo forms for all blanna and reports; to 
publish the adiool laws, to outline n atato 
com sc of study for the schools, to prepare all 
questions for the examination of teachers, and 
to oversee the giading of all examination papers; 
to make rules and regulations for the gnidanoo 
of county siipciintcndenta, to apportion tho 
abate school funds; to organize tcaoliera' noi- 
mal institutes (Junior Noriiml Schools) when 
and where deemed desirable, to piovide the 
ina true tors for themj and to outline the instruc- 
tion; to designate high schools in which normal 
ina true ti on may be given, to outline the course, 
and to inspect and approve the schools, and 
to make an animal report to tho govcinor 
He also serves, ex ojficio, as a member of the 
Board of Control for the atato normal schools, 
and na a member of the Stato Library Com- 
misbion 

For each county there is a county superin- 
tendent of SDhoolSj elected by the people, for 
two-year terms, To be eligible for the office 
the candidate must hold a first-grade county 
teacher’s ccrLificatG jn all counties having a 
population of over 1000 inhabitants, and ilia 
salary, as determined by law, cannot be less 
than from $1000 to $2200, according to the 
size of hia county* It is his duty to visit caoh 
echool m hia county annually; to hold each 
summer a teachers’ institute of one week 
duration, toforwaid all blanks and the state 
CQUTsc of study to Lrii.itcc.s and to teachers, 
and lo examine and correct their reports when 
made to liim, to change the boundaries of tho 
school districts, and to tiansfcr individual 
children; to adjudicate district disputes, to 
act, in general, subject to the me true lions of 
the State Superintendent, to act for the state 
in holding examinations of teachers, and in 
issuing certificates to those who pass tho cxiiini- 
natioiia, to act aa one of tho Board of Regents 
for any county high school formed in his 
county, and as one of the board of distiict 
trustees for any school district m his county 
having leas than three voters in the distiict; 
to certify to the State Superintendent the num- 
ber of districts in his county entitled to state 
aid to enable them to maintain a five-montlis 
school; lo assist in the enforcement of the 
compulsory education law; and to make an 
annual report to tho State Superintendent. 

Each county is divided into a number of 
school districts, there being about 7000 in the 
state, each of which la a body corporate. For 
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each of these the people elect, in annual school 
meeting, n board of three district school trust cca, 
electing them specifically ns moderator, tieas- 
111 er, and director. The inodcratoj' pi'C'^idc.s 
at nil district board incotinga; the trcnaiiier 
has the custody of all district funds; and tho 
diicctor, or clerk, transacts most of the busi- 
nc£ja for the district The director has geucTnl 
charge of tho schoolhousca and grounds, draws 
nil orders on tho district funds; takes the an- 
nual school census; may hire tho teacher, 
under direction, and sign contracts, preparca 
an estiinato of needs for tho annual district 
meeting; and presents an annual report to 
tliQ county suponntendent The district 
boards have general caro of Llic schools; grade 
and classify them to fit tho course of study as 
outlined, adopt and furnish free all textbooks, 
nnd inav sell tho same at cost to any pupil; 
mny admit nonrcsidcnta, ami expel pupils, 
may, by a two-thirds vote, contract with an- 
otlicr school district or with n high school 
distiict to educate part, or all, of their pupils, 
and may provide transport ah on for part or 
all of the pupils Tho anriiial district meeting, 
held in Juno of caoli year, votes the annual 
district lax; may vote a tax for a bchoolhouso 
fund; dctci mines the length of the school 
term, if any, beyond the mmimiiin set by law; 
and clctci mines all questions relating to select- 
ing the school site or moving tho sohoollioiisc 
All rcaidentg of the district, owning property 
or having children, aliens niul women ineludeil, 
may vote at these district mco tings The 
county aiipcniiteiidojifc, on petition of one 
third of the votera^ may change the hoimdariea 
of a distiict, and on petiliqii of one half may 
divide a district or consolidate two or more 
diatiicts, except that no new district may bo 
formed if it contaiiia less tbaii four aeclion.s of 
land or unless its valunLion exceeds $16,000 
Any district having 150 chililicn of school census 
age (five to tivcnby-one) may elect a board of six 
tnwteca, who then designate their own officers, 
grade and classify the schools, may eatabliah 
a high school, may prescribe the course of 
study and Icxtbooka for tho schools, nnd have 
geucrnl superviaion of the schools. They pre- 
sent a report and estimate to the annual dis- 
trict meeting, which then votes the amounts 
required Cities having 1500 or more in- 
habitants may bo erected into separate city 
school districts, with similar powers. 

Secondary Education. — In addition to tho 
above, for districts having more than 150 school 
census children, any two or more rural districts 
may vote to unite to form a union rural high 
flchool, which IS then supported by the districts 
so uniting in proportion to their assessed 
valuation Any county may also vote to 
establish a free county high school, which is 
undci tlic charge of a board of regoiita, consist- 
ing of the county superintendent of schools, 
the county tic usurer, and three trustees elected 
iDy the district school directors of the county* 
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This board employs all teachers; estimates 
the amount nee [led each year, up to fiye mills, 
and ccitifies the same to the county comiiiis- 
flloncra foi levy; and has the usual district 
powers for oigauizalJoii and coiitioh Tho 
flchool must Imvo five acres of land, niid must 
teach manual training, domestic science, and 
agi’icultiiro III the ninth iind tontli grades, and 
agriculture nnd normal Irnming iii the eleventh 
and twelfth grades Diplomas of graduation 
arc valid lor leaching in tho county for bliTCc 
yema. 

The free high school law also makes provi- 
sion for four years of free high school education 
for all children in the state Any pupil hold- 
ing ft certificate of graduation from tJio eighth 
grade may bo ndmiltcd, on application of hia 
parents lo the county supennLendent of schools, 
to any high school, if Uiotc la room The dis- 
trict icceiving sucli pupils receivea seventy-five 
centa per week, per pupil from the free high bchool 
fund of tho district from which the pupil 
cornea This is an added ta% and miiBt bo 
levied for the ])iirposc, unless such district is 
uivftblo to pro’udc n lunc-itioulhs clomentary 
school. The schools follow couraca of study 
made out by the Slate Superin tendeut of Puhlio 
Instruction and tho University of Nebraska 

Teachers and Training, — The ayatem of 
certification for teachera is a state aystcin in 
process of cvoUiUon. Roth {state and comity 
forms of certificates arc issued, but Iho ques- 
tions for the county examinations arc now 
prepared and tho answers read and giadcd in 
the State Supci'intcndcnt'a office The county 
superintendent still issues tho certificates, but 
on tlio basis of grades reported to him from tho 
state office, and tho county certificates are 
valid, at tho discretion of tho county super- 
intendent, for a varinblc period. Within recent 
years thoro lina been a marked exloiuion of tlic 
principle of granting teachers’ ccrtificales on 
the basis of credentials from educational insti- 
biitiong, until now tho provisions for this aro 
very liberal The slate also has made a corn- 
niendablc beginning in Lha interstalo lecogni- 
tioii of credenlials To teach in a high school, 
the teacher must hold a first-grade county coi- 
lificalQ, or be a graduate of a normal school, 
college, or university. Fees are charged for 
all tcachois’ examinations and registering of 
certificates, lo pay for tho expense of grading 
papers, and to provide a teachers* iintiLuto 
fund 

For the training of future teachers tho state 
mamtains three a late normal schools, at 
ICeariiGy, Wnyiie, and Peru. These nro large 
schools, ThL stale also muinlnins eight BO-callcd 
"Junior Normal Schools, located in eight cities 
in ilirtcYent parts of tho state. These hold ses- 
61UIIS of hix lo eight ncoks during the Hummer 
lUQutha, enroll from 100 to 250 atuilcnU, and 
pne week of the session coiiatitutcs the summer 
iuaUtute of the county where held. The pub- 
lic school buildings and apparatus are used 


for the sessjona, tho instructors arc appointed 
by the State Supciiiiteiident, and tho coiii-jo 
of iiislruction is that of the elementary course 
of the state normal schools, m winch propor- 
tionate Cl edit IS givon for tho work done m 
these siimmGr schools 

For the triiinuig of teachers lor the ruial 
schools the state giants S360 per year to all high 
Bcliools prowling normal iustriiction in the 
clevGiitli and twelfth ciades, when approved by 
the State SnpCTmtcndent Graduates of tlicie 
acliOola icGciVc a accoiul-giado coiliity certifi- 
cate, and the number of such schools and 
graduates is inci easing rapidly. In 1908, 05 
approved high schools giaiUmtcd 550 teachers; 

111 1909, 98 schools graduated 7G3 teachers, lu 
1910, 109 schools gvftdufttcd 89*1, and in 1911, 

112 schools graduated approximately 1025. 
These schools are rapidly rmsing the standard of 
efficiency of the rural sc ho oh of tho stale 

School Support — Nebraska ongiunUy tb- 
ooivcd tho Ifith and 3Cth ficctioiia for Hchoola 
QU its adnufjsiuu to the Union, a total of 2,702,- 
044 acroa The 500,000 acics of land granted 
to uciY states for internal impiovcmenls, ami 
tlic 5 per cent from the sale of government 
lands within tlio state, were also added to the 
school fund About ono half of this grant has 
been sold, and aUng.sfc all of the I’cmaiudci la 
uiuloi lease Tlie picsont fund stnnds at about 
seven millin ns, and tho ^ivobable luture of the 
fund is about twenty-five millions, The m- 
torcst ontliis fund is apportioned to the counties 
on the sole basis of cons us. and from the coun- 
ties to tlio districls, ono fourth equally to nil 
districts and three fourths on conaua Almost 
tho entne auppoifc of the aclioola of Nebraska 
comes from local taxation, which may go as 
high as 25 milla in districts and 3 5 mills in 
cilie*!, but with the pioviso that in districts 
having four children or lead the totnl Inx imist 
not OKcend 3400, and in diatiicts of five to six- 
teen chilchen it must not exceed S50 poi child 
Additional taxation, up to 10 nulla, may bo 
levied for ft aclioolhouso building fund In all 
disLiicls levying the maxim mn tax, tlic state 
will grant additional aid to enable them to 
maintain a five-months school, piovidcd the 
total annual expense docs not exceed $275, 
For this purpose the state now appiopriatea 
$75,000, and a similar sum is appropiinted for 
normal trmniiig in high schools. These sums 
ftic legaided as in part compeiiaating foi the 
state school tax of one half cent, withdrawn in 
1007. Fines and liquor licenses go to tho local 
government unit imposing them. 

Educational Conditions. — Tlio state ia es- 
sentially ft rural and an agricultural stale. 
Thcro arc few large cities, and thiec fourths 
of the people live in the rural disliicla; 09 
per cent me white, and about 85 per cent 
native born The illiteracy in 1900 wna 
tho lowest (2 3 per confc) in tho Union. The 
conditions tor education are pood The state 
has recently become deeply interested in the 
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tpnrliiiiK oi aRi'icnltin c aiul clomps tic fluienco, 
[111(1 these subjects, begun in 1905, quo being 
rapidly introduced into the schools Boy'!i' 
aiici girls' clubs have been foimecl m many 
places, the ciiiollmcnt m 1910 being over 
32,000 High schools have expcnoiiccd a rupid 
development withm the past tlepnclc, and the 
training of teachers has made lapid propicss 
School libraries have recently been provided 
fui, and ten cents per pupil maybe set apuib 
each yeai foi a libraiy fund jV state li- 
brary commission of five aiiggeata books for 
purchoisQ, 

The state has a fanly good compiilsoiy 
ecUicatioii law, whlcli all districts must cnfoicc 
There is also a leasonably good child labor 
law ChiUhen seven to fifteen, in nil disiiicts, 
must go to school at least two tlnrda of tho 
school toiin, and not less than twelve weeks 
each ycai, and, in cities, children aoveii to sKtcoii 
miisL go to school all the time the schools me 
m soasion. Deaf children, seven to eighteen, 
innst attend the stale sehool. E\cinp lions nie 
granted for good leasona, attendance at puro- 
clual or privato schools may bo accepted, the 
school may appoint physicians to examine as to 
health and disabilities; and children fonitccn to 
sixteen may work, if attending evening schools. 
All Cl Lies must appoint truant officers, and 
may provide truant schools, All other distiicts 
must enforce the law, and may call upon the 
county aiipciiutendcnt to assist The" school 
census, when taken, must bo taken with a 
view to nhhialiiig in the enforcement of the 
flompulsoiy education law All children of 
paupers in county poorhouscs must be sent to 
school at the expense of the county, 

Higher and Special Education — The tJni- 
varsity of Nebiaska, a largo and rapidly growing 
institution {g.v ), m Lincoln, stands ns tho 
culmination of tho public school system of 
the staU Tliia iuabituLion iueludea both tho 
university propel and the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, though the Icgislatine of 
IDll voted to establish another agiicultural 
college m the western pnit of the stale. _ Be- 
sides the state univoisiLy, the following iiisti- 
tutlona of higher learning exist within the 
state, all being open to both sexes. — 


Na-ub 

I.<scvriOK 

OrtNED 

GosiTilQii 

Daana Collefla 

IlaaLlnga Cotlcga 

CrelQ 

1B72 

Cnngr. 

IlasUnga 

18S2 

Preaby. 

in<lloVUo Collcgo 
Nebraska Wesleyan 

BeUevuo 

im 

Presby. 

llDivcrsily 

UDlvcrsIly FlacD 

isas 

M U. 

Calaor UDivorslLy 

Detbany 

iBgO 

Chr 

York CoIIdbq . 

York 

mo 

u n 

Uqidd CgIIcho 

Grand lalaiia College 

CollcgQ view 
Grnnu Island 

lB9i 

7LbD Adv 

1S02 

UapL 


The state maintains, ns special institutions, 
the Girls' Industrial School at Geneva; the 
Nebraska State Industrial School foi Boys at 
Kearney; the Nebraska Industrial Homo at 


Milford, the Nebraska Tiislitiition for the 
Blind at Nebraska City; the Ncbrji'ska School 
foi the Deaf at Omaha, and tho Slate Institu- 
tion for Feeble-minded Youth at Beatrice. 

B P.C 
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NEBRASKA, UNIVERSITY OF, LIN- 
COLN, NEB — A hlivtc iw*^titution Cbtahhshed 
by act of Icgislaturo in 1809 It coiisisth of 
five colleges (graduate, aiLa and hcieiices, 
teachers’, oiigiiicenng, law) and two schools 
(phaimacy and prnclicc higli school), siUialed 
on a .six-block campus 011I3" Ihice blocks dis- 
tant fiom tho buaincsi center of the capital 
city of Lincoln, a college of ngiicuUure and a 
school of agriculture lucatcd on n 32()-acro 
campus two milci and a half cast of the city 
campus, a college of incdlcmo located in the 
state's mciropolih of Omaha, and a soeond school 
of agncuUuic recently'' located at Curtis, m tho 
western poitiou of llio stale In addition, the 
university is affiliated wnth tho Lincoln Dental 
College, and several of the dcpnrtmeiilal ex- 
perts of the univciaity have hccii made ez 
ojflcio specialists in the general employ of Lho 
Btntc Tho univciaity also baa siipeuiaion 
over expel iiiicnt stations at Lmcolu, North 
Platte, Valentine, Scott.s BlulT, and Culbertson 

Tlio iiniveisity has jla gcnoial oiUhne pro- 
scribed by the state constitution, and the do- 
tnila of its organixalion determmod by vnnona 
acta of the state legislature Administrative 
control centers in nn elected board of six re- 
gents and a clmncellor chosen by the board of 
regents, but the devolopmcnb of educational 
polieiea within tho umversity is laipcly left 
in the bands of a senate consisting of need a of 
departments and the deans and faculties of 
the various colleges. 

The chief source of revenue for mnintenanco 
of the university is a Icgialativa tax of one mill 
upon the giniid asscs'^mciit roll of the state 
Adflitioiml rovoiuica arc derived from lease 
and tale of lands granted to the state by the 
federal government, fioni federal money grants 
under the congiessioiml acts of 1887, 1800, and 
1906, from interest on pcrmaiiciib fund invest- 
ments, and fiom various small fees paid by 
students. 

In 1912 the equipment of the institution 
consisted of nearly thirty buddings of various 
sizes, tho instructional atafl numbered over 
three hundred, the student registration to- 
talled 3657, the number of giaduales for tho 
year was 375, and the nlumiii roster showed 
nn accumulation of ovci 6000 names. The 
entrance rcquircnicnta are firtccn units of high 
school woik. Tho usual imivcraity degrees 
are conferred 011 the completion of the appro- 
pnato courses, C. E P. 
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NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
university place. NED. — An insliUi- 
lion iiiidcr tlio contioln/tho Methodiab Episco- 
pal Cliurcli, oi'Raiii?»ccl in 1SH7 by a muon of 
(he denomJiinlioiiftl insLibutions foniKied oariiDr 
al Yorif, Bartley, and Ccnfcjnl City In place 
of these striiggiinK in'ililnlioiis IhoYcnow cMaVa 
a no vigorous uiiivcraity Jiaving, m i012, an 
onrollment of nearly 1000 The caminia con- 
6ia(a of foity-four acres, inchiflmg an athletic 
park The niaiii bmldinga aie fom m nvimhcv. 
Tlio total equipment ia valued at ff 350, 000, 
The produrAwc endoNvmcirt la S3r>0,000. 

The departments are as follows collego of 
libcTal arU, tcacUcra' colloge, Rcndemy, conECvv- 
afcory of music, sciiool of expression and oratory, 
and school of art Among; these (IcpaTtincnta, 
the coilege of liborai arts has the Inghcat en- 
rollmcnt, numbering three hundred and sevenly- 
tliice. The faculty cousiata of forty mcmboi’B 

F A. A, 

NEBRESSENSIS (DE LEBRIXA), AN- 
TONIO.— See IlBNAiaS\NCB AND EDUCA- 
TION 

NECESSITARIANISM — See Detehmin- 
isM, Will; Fiiekdom of the AYill. 

NECKER BE SAUSSURE, MME 
ADRIENNE ALBERTINE (17C5-18U) — 
Trench writer. She was marned to Jnciiuca 
Ncckcr, ncpiiew of his more famous nainesako 
of the TlLvolnhonavy period, nnil known in 
the erUicntionul world largely on account of 
her L'dducflhDii pro(jrcssii>c, ou ^lude sin lo 
cours (le la m (1828-1838), crowned hy the 
Academy flB32). Tina ia one of the moat 
interesting contributions to Ficnch cduoatioual 
literature. Like bo many aimilnv untlei Lakinge^ — 
a work in several volumcfl whose publication 
drags out over a period of yema, — it is charac- 
terized by a lack of unity. The point of view 
clxangea several times, altliougU In the end tho 
author pursues hei origiiial purpose and con- 
finca heraclf to " the education of \voiucu»’' 
All her wiitings are dominated lluoughout 
by A strong icligioiis influence. IIci woik was 
translated in part into l^nglisli soon after its 
appearance by Mis Willard and Mrs Phelps 
(Boston, 1835), and m 1830 two volumes were 
translated anonymously in Loudon. P, E. P, 

Beferenco' — 

BuiS'soNi F. DulvoniwifB Je P^dopoiUB, b.v Nccktr 
dc S(Hi3sUTe, Mrne 

NEEDLEWORK — See Household Arts 

NEEF, JOSEPH (1770-185-1). — A col- 
league of Pcstalozzi \YhQ catahliHhcfl the fust 
PeBtalo^ziaii schools in tho United States, 
lie WR3 born at Soultz, Alsace, Dee 6, 1770. 
lie was educated for the priesthood, lint gavo 
Up the notion of taking orders and entered tho 
army of Napoleon. lie was wounded in the 


hatllr of Aveolc, Italy, in 1796, and thice years 
later joined Pcstalozxi as iiistuictoi of gyimins- 
lin in the inhtiiuiion wliieh the great Swiss 
educator was coiidiicfciiiR nfc Burgdorf. In 1S03 
at the rcipic&t of Juliicn and other Piench 
apoatlcs of Pestnlo/zi, Neef wns sent to Pans 
to open a Pcfttalo7,7Aan school Here three 
years latci he was engaged by William Maclurc 
(gu), an Amencan phdnnthvDpiiit, to conic 
to Philadelphia and establish a Pcstnlozzian 
Bchool. The school at Philadelphia was in ex- 
istence for several ycais, when it was iciiiovcd 
to Village Green, Dclawaic County, Penn 
David Glasgow Fnrragut, subsequently the 
famouB American admiral, was a pupil in the 
Village Gicon flchool Later Neef moved to 
Louisville, Ky., where he engaged m educa- 
tional work mfch tho establishment of the 
social coloiiy at New Harmony, Ind., by 
Robert Owen {q y ) and William Jlachire in 
1825, Neef was invited to join the community 
in the capacity of schoolmaster When the 
colony bioke up in 1828, he went fust to Cin- 
einnnti niul later to Steubenville, Ohio, whcic 
he conducted schools. In 1834 he icfcurnrd 
to New Harmony, wliorc lie died Apiil 9, IfloJ 
III his educational labors in Aiuciica, Neef 
followed in the main the luctiioda of Pralnlozzi, 
He abolished books from the lower Glasses and 
gave jnstriiclion by oral menus; he taught 
natiiic! and grograpliy by held losson.Si imibic 
and gyiTiiinstics wcic given impoitant places 
in hia cdiicalionnl scliomc, and pupil govern- 
ment adniinistci'cd the necessary cli.scqihnp 
Ills Plan and jl/c//jor/ of EducahoUi published 
at Phdiidclphm lu 1808, waa tiic first sti icily 
pedagogical wo lit in the tTiuted States published 
in the Hnglnh language It is a coinprchciiiiic 
survey of the aims niul methods of education 
in a styie that is singularly clear and foiccful, 
nltliough wTitten liy a foreigner. In 1800 he 
published an English tianslatioii of the logic of 
Condi line, and in 1813, Method of inffiTudtng 
0/ukhcji rahounlly in Ihe Ails of Pending and 
Wrilmg, W S. AI. 

See Macluhe, Williah; Pestaiozzi. 

Re(«eiiCG&' — 

IlAnN\nD, II. Jmrricnn Journal of Education, Vol 

XII, p aao. Kxx, n 6(H, 

GAUDtTTB, C D Tcslalozzi in America. Gnlaiy, 
AnKij9l, 1007, Vol IV. 

MoHftfiD, \Yilij S Ifialiiry □/ the PaJolozzian A/oic- 
rnciH in the Unitid States (ftyraeiise, 1907 ) 

Jfl,S(;ph Npff mill Pe-^tiilozzinnism in AniDncxi Edn-- 
cation, April. 1894, Vol. XIV. 

Wood, C. II Firnl Disoiplo of Pestnlossifi ni Amerjea. 
/ruht'iiin Journ'iL NQVcmljci'v 1892, Yoh 

XXXVII. 

negative numbers — Among the 

artificial uumbera (sec Numuku) i3 a domain 
of negative luimbors If 2 " 0 , t is evi- 

dently not a positive integer, aacl neither can 
it be a positive niimbci of any kind. It miiat 
be such a number aa will cancel 2 when added 
to it, and it is called a negative number. Bc- 
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cause 2 — 2 = 0^ lb has come to he tho custom 
Lo 1 ‘eprescnt m this case by — 2, whore tlie 
negative sign ia n symbol of quality and not 
one of opei utioii IIchcd we have two meanings 
foi the negative sine, as, indeed, we have for tho 
positive sign 

Negative numbers were slightly recognized 
by Diophnntiia (q.v ) and the Hindu algebra- 
ists (sec Atgetira), but it was not until Dcs- 
caites (i/y) bnd worked out his suggestion 
for niinlytic geometry {q,u ) that they came to 
bo well uiulcrstoocl. Since the Beveiitecnth 
century U\cy have been generally rccognvied 
iis valuable adjuncts to woik in algebra, nl- 
thougli an occasional mathcmaticmn (lilco 
Fiend, the fatliei -in-law of Dc Morgan) liaa 
declined to use them. Their value in physics 
Ima now been so fully iccogmzed that they 
have an added importance in algebra. 

The negative number is, at present, generally 
introduced early in algebra. This was nob 
formerly the ease, but so many simple and 
practical illustrations of these iiumbera arc 
now known as lo make their eaily use cntiicly 
feasible Among the simple illustiations are 
noilh and south latitude, ensb and west longi- 
tude, above and below zcio on the ihermoinetei . 
assets and debts, weight and tho upward pull 
of a balloon, and the " tug oC war " inpvdling a 
rope, Pupilfl in algebra have no difficulty 
in comprehending tho significnnco of those 
numbers if they arc illustrated in such a 
maimer, 

Some effort liaa been made to use diffpient 
symbols for the negative ns an adjective and 
the minus sign na indicating suhlrnction. 
Thus we have 'a for the foimcr and — a for 
tho latter, Tho olToit hns not, however, met 
with mu ell favoi in the iimthomaticnl world 

A slight effort has also been made b^^ teachers 
to use the expression '' negative a instead of 
"minus a" in speaking of the quantity, le- 
sorving " minus " for the operalion only. 
This effort lias noycr commanded much atten- 
tion, although it is a i at her harmless distiuc- 
tion for a beginner to make. The fact is that 
mathematical usage allows " minus a” and 
does not adapt itaeU readily to the longer 
oxpicssion " negative a ” D. E. S. 

NEGLECTED CHILDREN. — See Ciiild- 
HOOD, LkOIKIATION FOn the CONSEnVATION 
AND PllOTUCTlON OF; CUTITLED ClIILDlIBN, EDU- 
CATION OP, Juvenile Delinquency; Penol- 
ogy, Educational AiPECTs of, REFonMATonY 
Education 

NEGRO, EDUCATION OF THE. — Tho 
English people who sent out tho first colonists 
wcio mtciested in the religious education of the 
Indiana When the luunber of fslavoa incteaacd- 
they became interosLed in tho education oi 
the negroes, who were then also a " heathen 
people" Tho first public school in Viiginia, 
established about 1620, was for tho benefit 


of these Indians and negroes, This school 
was destroyed in the Indian war of 1622 and 
little or nothing wna done to educate either 
of them until the ycni 1701, when a society 
was organized in England to carry the gospel 
to the Indians and the negroes in America. 
In 1702 Smnucl Thomas, the first missionary 
of the society, stated that he had taken much 
pnins to inatiTicfc the negroes and taught 
twenty of them to rend Elms Nean, n French 
Protestant, in 1701 established a cntcchizing 
ecliool for the Indian and negro slaves in New 
York, which contnukcd BUccL^sfnlly for a num- 
ber of ycaiB 

The Moinviniis, in 173S, GalAhliahcd missions 
excluflively for ncgiocs In 1715 tlic Soeicty 
for Propagating the Gosnel in Foreign Parts 
(gii) established a school lu Charleston Its 
pupils at one time were na ninny as sixty, and 
about twenty were sent out anuunlly " well 
instructed in tlic Enghfili language and the 
Christian faith " When slaveiy was intro- 
duced into tho colony of Georgia in 1747, 
icpvc^ontaUvca fiom twenty-three districts 
met in Snvanimh and drew up resolu lions in 
regard to the conduct of maalcrs towards then 
slaves It wna declared "that the owners of 
slaves should educate the young and use 
every possible means of making rcVigiouB im- 
pressions upon the mmda of the aged ” In 
1747 the Presbyterians began tlic icligious 
instruction of the negroes in Virginia. 

In 1750 the Rev Tliomaa Bacon, himself 
a filavclioldcr, catablnlicd in Talbot County 
a mission foi poor white and negro children 
The Methodist Conference of 1790 raised the 
question, " AVliat can lie done m oider to in- 
struct pool children, white and black, to read? 
The reidy was, "Let us labor ns tho heart and 
soul of one man to establisli Sunday achooh 
in or near the place of worslnj) Lot pci sons 
be appointed by the bishops, elders, deacons 
or preaeheis, to tench gratia all that will attend 
from six m the morning till ten, and fiom two 
in the afternoon till six, where it does not intcr- 
fcie with public woiship The council shall 
compile a proper schoolbook lo tench them 
learning and jnety " 

There was, however, some opposition to the 
education of slaves. This opposition grew 
ns slavery bccamo more of n political Limn jiii 
economic inslitulion. In 1740 the colony of 
South Caroliim jiasscd a law imposing a fmo 
of one hundred pounds iqioii any one who should 
teach ani' "slave or alavea in writing in any 
maiinei whalsocvci " Georgia, in 1770, passed 
a aim liar law, which imposed n fine of twenty 
pounds upon any poison ten clung a slave to 
read and wiite 

Immediately aftei tho Revolutionary Wnr 
there wtm a feeliiig all over the United States 
that slavery was soon Lo jinsi away. The 
invention of the cotton gin, however, incronscd 
tho value of slave labor, caused the belief 
that it was necessary to tlie cconomio growth 
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of the SouUi, n.iu\ finally this beliof to he- tnte for Colored Youth, Choyncy, Penn.' 
came 11 conviction that slavciy wiis to be n tho AvciyTn.stitiite, Allrghony City, Penn ; niiJ 
pci m alien I iiibtituhoii in the Southcin states the Aalmni InstiUito, now Lincoln Unircisity 
This chftiif^c 111 public opinion wns icflccteci Clic&tcr, Penn ' 

in the laws Vii'Eima, in 1819, pn'^sed iin net The oiilbienk of the Civil Wnv incrensed 
jiroliibiting nil meetings of slaves, fi'oc persons, the iicgiocs' oppoitunitiea for cdiicutioii, Al- 
and mnlaltoos in the night oi in any school or most ns soon ns any poition of the sceccling 
scliooh for leaching them leading and ivi’iLing, states was occupied by the Union Army, efforts 
Tn 1S29 Georgia piiH-scd a law foibidtiing any weie begun to give the refugees some bclionling. 
pciaDii of color to receive iii^lmelion fiom In SopLoinbor, ISGl, iindci' the guns of Forlicsa 
any soureo. In 1830 Louiainiia passed a law Monroe, a ijcliool was opened for the " coiitia- 
fovbidding free ncgiocR ciiifceimg the state bands of war.” Tu 1862 a number of Binwlnr 
and poraona of color being taught. North schools were operated m Vi iginia, North Cavo- 
Caiolina, in lS3o, abolished the schools for free luia, and South Cnroliiia On Doc 17, 1862, 
person? of coloi, and enacted a law that no Colonel John Eaton was oulered by General 
dcHcoiulants of negro paronta to the fourth Grant lo assume general siipci vision of fiocd* 
gencralioii should enjoy the bcnclit? of the men in tlie depaitmcuts of Tennessee and 
jiublic school system. Mississippi and Mis- Arkansas Under him, schools multiplied 
flouri passed similai laws In spite of Iheae I ii October, 1SC3, General Dunks cieatcd coiU' 
severe laws, negroes Jn one Avny or aiiothci missioiicrs of enrollment, who establiehed 
managed to receive some cdiicnlion. In New the hist public achoolu in Louisiana. March 22, 
Oileniis, Chiulcston, Savnnnnh, and otlici 1S64, he riontcd a board of ediicalioii ‘Tor 
places tbcic wcic clandestine schools attended the riiclirnentiil instruction of the firedmen.'' 
by the cliildi on of free ncgioea and sometimes of In December of this same year tins boaid ic- 
slavch 8clinols foi free colored people were ported 95 schools, 162 teachciSj and 9571 
never abolu''hQd in Maryland, Kcntuclty, Ten- scholais, Education was also going on in the 
iicssco, Ploiidn, and ’rexas ncgio regimcnta, where thousands of soldiers 

Up to a few yeais before the Civil War, there pci&uadcd then o/Ticers to become acliool- 
was almost a? much opposition to nogio educa- innsteis, nitd in this way lonincd to read, write, 
lion in the North as in the South In 1831, ut and cipher. 

the First National Convention for Colored Congress on IMarcli 3, 18CS, crcalctl the 
People, step.? weic taken to fouml a college for Freedmen’s Durcau (q u ). It was aiithdnzed 
colored youth In the couisc of the nevl year to coopciatc with benevolent or religious 
Lluec thoiiKftiul dollars was raised for cstab- societies in the education of the negro Niim- 
lisliiiig " a school on the manual labor plan ” bers of these societies had done good work 
Scvcial acio.s of land were bought in New before the establishment of the buieaii, and 
Haven, Conn., lor this purpose. The cili- aftcrwaids continued thcii work Someoflhcso 
zens of that city, however, rniijcd a gieat organizations were the Ameiican Alissionary 
cry and piolcsted vigoioasly At a public At.socmtion| Western FrecdmciVs Aid Coin mis- 
mccting presided over by the mayor it was sion, American Dnptist Home Mission Society, 
icsclvcd by a vote of seven himdicd to four and the Society of Fijcnds. After the siir- 
that " the founding of college? for educating icudci of Vicksburg and the occupation of 
colored people la an unwanantable and dun- Natchez, other teachers were sent by the United 
gcroii? umli'i taking to the inteinnl concerns Piosbytciians, Reformed Pica by ten ana. United 
of other states aud ought to bo (liscoiiraged," Brethicii in Christ, Northwestern Freed men’s 
and that " the mayor, aldormcn, common Aid Commiasion, anti the National Freedmen'a 
council and fiei'men will resist the cgtablisli- Aid iVssociation Apait fiom the general 
iiient of the proposed college in this state by govcinnient, the American Missionary Asso- 
every lawful means,” On the 3d of July, elation was tlio chief bodv that supplied the 
1835, a town meeling was called in Canaan, educational needs of the negro Up to 1860 
N 11 , and a committee chosen to icmove the Freewill Baptists, the Wcalc^uins, the Con- 
Noyes Academy because iL liad enrolled sev- gicgatioiuilisls, and Friends in Great Brilain 
oral colored students About a inoiitli later, sent their aid through the American Missionary 
the eoiiuniitee, aided by thice luindicd per- A.ssoeiation 

hon? and a bund led 3 ^okc of oxen, li lei ally Aftei Appomattox the whole race alArled 
cni'iicd out the ins true lions of the town to school. The freedmen could not wail for 
meeting Because Prudence Crandall, in achoolliouscs to be built or for teachers to bo 
1833, at Canterbury, Conn, adnutted colored provided School wns held anywhere and 
girls to her boarding school, n law wns passed cvciy where. The enUiiismalic learners got 
1 linking il a crime to open a school for negioes up before day nnrl atuclicd in theii cabins by 
in that state, and she was imprisoned and the light of pine knots. They sat up until 
mobbed In spite of the opposition lo negio late at night, drooping over their books trying 
education, the iiunibor of negro schoolsj piimnry to master the secrets they contained By a 
and secondary, steadily' increased Of the fire in the woods at night, a dozen or more 
secondary bcIiooIb there exist ■ tlio Inati- people of both sexes and of nil ages sat about 
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witli books hi their haiuH atiidying their lessons, 
Somctiinea they would fasten then* piimcia 
bGtWGGn their plow handles, ao that they could 
lead as they plowed, Negro coal miners tried 
to spell out the WQida of a little reading book 
by the dim light of a niinci'a lamp, hundicds of 
feet below tliQ earth* In the caily days of 
freedom, public schools were not infrequently 
oiganizcd and taught under a large lice 
SouiG of the early BchoolUouBCs eonBistcd of Com 
iGces of timber driven into the ground and 
riisli spread oveihead to keep out the sun 
and inin Night schools were vciy popular, 
men and womcn^ after a hard clay's work in 
field, shop, or kitchen, would spend two or 
three houis at night in school. Man}" got their 
fust lesaona lu reading and writing in the Sun- 
day schools, which frequently had more sncll- 
ing books than Bibles The teacher was likely 
to be any one who know something some one 
else did not know, It some times happened 
that those who could lead be Iter than they 
could writo became teachers of leading, and 
tlio.se who could write better than they could 
load, tuaehcis of wilting. 

The nunibci of regular aehoola rapidly in- 
creased, white tcacheis of all classes and both 
sexes came from tho North. There wcie also 
numbers of negio men and women who, having 
escaped from slavuiy and gained some educa- 
tion in tho Noith, now leturned to become 
tcachcifl of their race. TJicrc weic also many 
Southern white people who. being left without 
occupation diicctly after llie war, wcio glad 
to teach the freed men m order to cko oiib a 
livelihood. In 1806 there woic U75 schools 
and 00,778 pupils; tho next year there were 
1880 schools and 111,412 pii])jl8. Ten years 
fiom this time the number of coloied children 
enrolled in public schools of the auxteen former 
slave states and the District of Columbia was 
671,506. In 1908 the mimbni was 1,712,137, 
and the number of public achool tcacliera was 
30,334 

Inmicdmtcly after the wnr many schools 
for higher education were established In 
1805 tho Sixty-second nncl Sixty-fiftli Uiiited 
States coloied regiments generously contrib- 
uted from their wages S6000 to found Lincoln 
Institute at JciTeraon City, Mo The same 
year Shaw University was ataitcd at Raleigh 
Ilampton Institute (q.i?.) was founded la 1806 
by General Samuel Chapman Armatioug. Fisk 
Uni V oral ty was established at Atlanta, Biddle 
University at Charlotte; and Howard Univer- 
sity, named after General 0, 0 Howard, at 
Washington, D.C In 18G9 Straight Univcisity 
was established at Now Orloana, Toiigaloo 
University at Toiigaloo, Miss,; Talludcga Col- 
lege at Talladega, and Claflin Univoiaily at 
Orangcbiii g, S C. (qq,v ). At picscnt (1012) tho 
United States Commissioner of Education ro- 
porba 18D institutions devoted to secondary and 
higher education No one of these institutions 
ia devoted entirely to coUeEiate work, but in all 


of them are found some students of hccondaiy 
giade, and m the most of them students of ele- 
mentary grade. In almost all of these iiistitii-' 
lions iioino form of industrial training is given, 
Thcic weic, in 1910, 2041 tcachera, and 57,915 
students, of whom 23,806 were of elementary 
grade, 19,654 of second luy grade, 13,124 of 
collegiate grade, and 2080 profcs.sioiml students; 
29,954 of the students were lecciving indus- 
tiinl training, 11,943 malts and 18,011 females. 
The Helen B Cobb Industrial Institute, at 
Baniesvilic, Ga ; Inglesidc Seminary, Burke, s- 
villc,ya , MaiyjUlcii Scinmaiy, Ciockott, Tex , 
Maty Holmes Scmiiiaiy, West Point, Misa , 
the Ilarlshorn Memorial College, llichinoiid, 
Va ; Scotia Seminary, Concord, N C ; Spel- 
man Seminary, Atlanta, Gn., ami St Fiances 
Academy, Baltimore^ hid , aic devoted ex- 
clusively to the tiftiiung of f cm ales. Gaininon 
Theological Sciniimiy, Atlanta, Ga , and Still- 
man Institute, Tuscaloosa, Ala,, are exclusively 
theological ficminarics Thu teen otlici insti- 
tutions have theological dcpartincnta Two 
institutions have dcpaUaicnls of dentiatiy, 
three of phaimacy, four of law, and seven aehoola 
of medicine 

Special fumla which have done much for the 
promotion of negro education aie the Peabody 
Fund (170), Cl Gated in 1867 iintl 1869, and 
devoted to tho education of whites and blacks 
ill tlio South; the John F Slater Fiuid {qv), 
created in I8S2 foi tho puiposc of " uplifting 
tho lately emancipated population of tlio 
Southern states and then posterity", the 
Daniel Hand Fund, created in 1888 to aul tho 
Amoijcan Misaioiuiry Association ni iia woik 
in the South; and the Anna T Jcaiics Fund 
(g.u.), created in 1907 to aid in the niaiiitcnanco 
and assistance of elementary schools foi negroes 
in the South. 

When the iiegiowai emancipated, pi oh ably 
not more than 5 pei cent of the race could 10 ad 
or wiitc. In 1000, after less than forty years 
of ficedoin, 554 per cent could botli rend and 
write In 1910, 30 5 of the negio popula- 
tion is illiteialc Although the negroes coii- 
slitnle ovei H l)(‘r cent of the population and 
fllill liave the laigcst proportion of ignorance, 
yet they receive only about 2 per cent of the 
total amount expended for education The 
total ycaily income of all iiogio schools for 
iiidiisLiial and higher education is not moro than 
two and a ciuniter million dollars, wliicli is less 
than the income of Harvard Umveisity m 1908* 
The yearly expondituic per capita of total 
school population foi common schools ia SIS; 
for colored schools it is 51.71 

The in 09 b prosging needs of negro education 
nre Letter common schools, particularly in the 
rural distiicts There should be more cnicful 
and complete supcriisiou of the common 
schools and moie teaching of the fuiidamenbnl 
indiifltries, agriculture, cookingj sewing, etc 
Some of tlm laiRci institutions should be 
endowed ao that, by means of cxtcnBiou work 
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and continuation acJioola, tlicy would be Able 
to come into touch with the actual iiccda of 
the maasca of the people. There ahoiild be 
more iGChiiical and ind us trial achoola. Par- 
ti oulaily is there need of a noimal high scliool 
where teachers may he Ihoroiiglily prcpaiecl 
to do the work of aupervisloii in the common 
achoolfl and where they nmy learn by aetual 
piactico fioniething of the iiicthoda which arc 
being worked out in vniious parts of the coun- 
try Ear carrying the indumco of the acliools 
outside of achool buJldiiiRa and cotniecting 
it with the practical work and life of the 
community. See Scuool Plant, AVujer Ube 

OF. 

The present tendency pf negro education ia 
to develop along those lines that itmuatei to 
the actual ndcda of the people. This is seen in 
the growth oC medical and nmec training 
fiohoola, the attcnipb to ndjuat the couiaea of 
coUegea and uni vevB\ lies to preaeut-dsvy needs, 
and the growth of wJiat ia known aa “ extension 
NYork." In this connection it should be re- 
membei'cd that negro education liaa nlicady 
contributed aomcthing to the people of tho 
United Stated Uefoie the bogiiiiiing of Hamp- 
ton IiuititvitD, no cducfttional mstiiulion gavo 
any systematic iiisti action in the industries 
Induatrinl Dducnlion for the negro anicilates 
even manual training, which waa not intro- 
duced into the Unikca States until 1870. The 
success of Hampton and Tuskegoe iiiatitiites 
and of other and similar negro schools hna made 
md US I rial education popular, and hns not only 
changed the sen ti merit of the inaaaea of the 
negro people in regard to labor with tha hands, 
but has also helped in introducing it into 
Northern achuoia and white schools of the South 
The present tendency ia to connect all forma 
of education m some way with the daily life 
and needs of the people, Q T. W* 
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NEO-HUMANISM. ^ A term somotmea 
applied to the rorival of the HcUguic ideal in 
Geimnii thought iii the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century, It differed from the luininn- 
ism of tile fifteenth century in its nttacluupiit 
to Gicck lather tlian Latin culture, in a 
grenter iiitcreat in Gicck antiquitic.'i and ait 
in general as comparctl simply with litciurv 
records, and m appeal to Greek culiuie as 
affording an ideal conception of life , Serein 

balance, a iccoguitiou of Uic inevitable linii- 
talions of life, the sLiiving for a symmetiical 
development witlim thOBc limiU, the idea of 
the central place of n free play of the intellec- 
Uiftl powers \\\ accurmg tbw piopovUoimte de- 
velopment of all humaii powcis, me some of 
the tTMts emphasised and attiibiUcd to the 
Greek view of life, To these must ho added 
the claim of apbiUial aud intellectual kinship 
with the Grrelca which the Geiinana put for- 
ward. Wmckclmnim and Goethe arc the 
cliicf names iii this new humnnisin, the former 
with Ina arclicDologicnl rcseavchcB, and tiic 
latter in Ins I’cncLion ngninsb roiruinticiam 
signalized b3Gila Rahan Lcllei^. In ninoteenth- 
ceiitiiry Engliali thought, Matthew Arnold la 
a typical represontative of the spirit of Noo- 
Iminanism in hia conception of ciutuiQ and his 
appeal for iccognition of Hclleniam as well db 
H cbinism. 

Ill the gymnafliunis mid univorsltirs of Ger- 
many, Neo-humanism exercised n. powerful 
influence, A now vigor waa inipaited to the 
claasical studies, but more especially lo the 
study of Greek. No longci content wiUi the 
merely linguistic, an cffoit was made to imbibe 
the Greek spirit by a study of Greek life and 
litcnitiiio 111 all its phnsca. In Germany tills 
la the period of licr moat bnlliAiit cin, laical 
scholars J. D. 

See Cultuhb; Humanism anp Natural- 
Jau; Gcii.MANy, Education ini Goethe; 
llEUDEn, Wolf, F. A,, etc 
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NEO-PLATONISM. — Nco-PlatOQism is the 
final foini of Hellenic pliiloaophy as it 
employed, in tlic latest or icligious phase of 
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ancient pliilofiopliy, the leading piincinlcs of 
Plntoiiisn^, thouRk not a little inodikcd^ cnw\' 
bined with elcmenta derived fioin AiisLotlc, 
iStoiciam, and Neo-rythftgorcaiiism, and poa- 
Bibly even from the Enat, to solve, by a philos- 
ophy resting upon a lehgioiia basis, tlio 
problems of Knciwlcdgc and virliie which lalcT 
Stoicism lind presented bub could not answer 
The efclucal pKiloaophioa of the period immedi- 
ately bcfoi c and after the Chi islian era had ended 
in tlie confession of the impossibility of man's 
attaining virtue by his own offort, on account 
of the inhrrciib evil in Ina nature, and a akep- 
Licnl tendency ae to the attammenfe of ultimato 
truth by any purely rational pioccss Neo- 
platonism attempted to overcome tliia result 
liy ft metaphysical flyatnm which at once ex- 
plained it and showed tlie way to attain tho 
mgiicat knowlcdgo and good by a Bupiarn- 
tional exporienre in which tlic individual ob- 
tamed an immediato experience of tlie divine. 
The elcmoiibs not proper to Greek thoughfc 
appearing in Neo-Platonism aio in harmony 
with the idigioiis specula h on ciirrciit in 
Alexandria and doiived posailily from oiientnl 
religions. They certainly fusb appear in the 
philosopliy of Philo, and although no direct 
i elation between that Jewish philosopher and 
Neo-Piatonism can be traced, tho re&einblanco 
must be more than a chance coincidence 
Tbeie are three schools of Neo-Platonism 
dialiiiguishccl aa to lime, locality, and charac- 
ter. Of these the Alcxandiian is the earliest 
and most important m the history of thought 
It 19 the cieative peiiod of Nco-Plntonic spccu- 
laLiofi and finds its expression m Liie works of 
Plotinus (201-270) and his disciple Porphyry 
(233-flv 301), It was at Alexandria that Plo- 
tinus developed the fiiat elcmpiits of liia .system 
under tho infliiciiGc of Ainnioniiis Sftceas, tho 
tiftfli tional founder of Neo-Platonisin. It was 
at Romo, however, that Plotinus lived and 
taught iu hia school of philosophy Here also 
Porphyry lived, editing the works of hia in ns ter 
and teaching philosophy^ not moiely that of 
his master, but that of Ai is to tie, on wliosc Work 
ho wrote valuable cnmmcntaiicg The Homan 
period of Nco-PlatoniBm la by far the moat 
iiitorcating, ns its aims were incdonnimiUly 
metaphysical and ethical. Ucligiaiia aa it 
was in il.s fiiiulamcntnl piinciplcs, it yet did 
not siirreiiilei pliilogophical intcrG.sts to further 
positive religion The Syrian school of Neo- 
platonism is represented by ita founder lam- 
bliclui‘5 (d 330), who degraded Neo-Plato luam 
by eyftggcialed emphasis upon the magical or 
thciirgic elements which had only been lightly 
touched upon in the works of Plotinus. In 
thia pimac, Nco-Platonism berame less a phi- 
losoplw and more a rchgioua dogiimtie system, 
a justification of theurgy and a Riiide to nio- 
finiciicy in magical aita The Atheniau school 
IS rciircaniUed by a gioup of tcacheis at Athena, 
tlie lending sont of the later study of heathen 
phiinsophical classics, and il flourished until 


the clo'^ing of the .school in 52D by Justinian. 
Of those tcaehcis hy far the most impurlant 
was Procliis (4 KM 85) one of the schohiichs. 
In hia works we have n quiisi-scholn.siiG attempt 
lo weld into a consistent body of docirmc iho 
teaching of the various philosoiilicrs of tho 
fichooi, avoiding the aihniice with posikivo 
heathen religion, ns there woa not longer nny 
hope for ita resuscitation, Prachw gave Ilia 
form through which Nco-Piatoiiism alTenlcd 
Chnatiftii Myaticisni. (iSeo Mysticism) But 
though tlicic three phases are clearly distin- 
guishable ill the hiatopr of Nco-Plalombin, the 
movement was very widespread, and bcKooIs of 
philosophy were to be found in many cities 
sharing the common impulse given by Plotinus 
to metaphysical specula Lion and diffeniig in 
many minor poinls 

Nco-Platoiiism came into conflict with Cliiia- 
tinnity first in the period just before the end 
of the hr II then empire, wiicn Porphyry at- 
tanked Chriatinnity witli vigor and great criti- 
cal ability Yet Porphyry himaclf turned with 
increasing hostility against the crudttica of 
heathemam and was ns unapariiig as any Chria- 
tiau apologist 111 denuneialion of the immoral 
mythology of hGatliciiisin He acknowledged 
the personal worth and ehaiuctcr of Christ, 
but denounced the pracUco of Christians of 
woiahiping him Tho Christian writings were 
to him base fovgeriea But tho brcftch between 
the two syfltcmg, whicli in inctaphyfiical out- 
lines had been hardly apprehended as hostile, 
widened, and, under the indiicncDof lamblichus 
and his teaching, Neo-Platonism began to 
as.sociate its fortunes with the fortunes of 
paganism, and everything was done lo establish 
pagamsm upon a speculative basis, 

Noo-Platoniam failed in scvcrnl points ns n 
system likely to become goncinlly ncceptnblo. 
Its appeal was ncocsaarily rest riel cd to a sclcot 
few. However low it might dcacend with 
lambliohua, \t always remained n mciaphysicftl 
aystom. It failed to meet the simple popular 
demand for nu histone poraonaJity to whom tho 
heart could turn In this I he nearly allied 
syatem of Nco-PyLliagoroanifiin had nn ndvnn- 
tapo And the attempt to employ Apolionina 
of Tyana aa such wna bn.scd ujioii aoiiud judg- 
ment, Then, again, the doctrine of God m 
Ncn-PIatoiiism was so transcendent, coloilcas, 
and vague, bo much like an Iiypoatalizcd zpio, 
that it could not touch the heart, Even when 
the InngiingD of St AuguaLmc (^zi ) is sliongly 
reminiRccnt, of Plotinus, thciewas always tho 
peiflonnl touch o.'stablished by the Iiieniiialioii 
and the personality of God The ecstasy of 
Nco-PIatonism might he an experience for the 
intrllccbual dlitc, but it hnd no pioiniiiC for tho 
nndtiUulc. 

Although Nco-Platonism waa always limited 
111 its appeal, even m the school of lamldichua 
ita ciitliiiaiastic adherents had hopes of making 
it a universal religion under the patronage of 
Julian (301-303). But tiiough llic philoaophi- 
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caI religion of thnt emperor gnve free to 
tlic aupcr&litioufl (ind polytlieistic elcmciUa of 
pagauisiiu, Neo-Platomyin piovcd a dismnl 
fuiluio a populfir i elision It wna natiiiftlly’ 
haled find despised by Christ! uns, but it wna 
ridiculed and contcinptiiously rejected by the 
licathoii TJic dull corcmonics and joyless 
Bor vices picsccibcd hy Julian after a Chris Liau 
model failed to satisfy their rehgioua cravingu 
aficl habits of woiship Its ititerininablo phil- 
osophical liarangiips in imitation ol Christian 
sermons gave nothing theii mmda could grasp. 
The very fniluio of JviUan's attempt to uinkc 
Nco-PJivtoiiism the State icligion led to a le- 
action and to that relative sobiicLy which 
clinracierized the later school of Athens nncl 
found ih Dxiircasion in the writings of Proclus 
Thongli Neo-Platoirism failed as a vchgion, 
as a plulospohy it left a peimaucnt impress 
upon the Christian world In the East, the 
Psciulo-Diony&iua iimdc it the basis of his mys- 
tical theology. In the West, it left an abiding 
impression upon the Iheolugy of Sb. Angus tine 
and hig follow era, especially m the doctiino 
of God and the negative charactci of evil. Ib 
wiifl revived rfipcatodly by both heretics and 
teachcia of unhlcmishctl orthodoxy in the 
Middle Ages, being idenliried witii Piatoniam. 
Elemonta were iiitrodnccd tlirough the Ara- 
biana, AviceuW and Averroes. At the time 
of tliG RGiitnsgance it was studied nficgh In the 
oiigmnl doGiimciits. Of its tcnclicra under the 
Mediei, the Greek philosopher Gemistua PI etho 
was the most important, Mmsihus Ficiniia 
(iT,Uw) UausslaLed Nf^o-Plateiuc works Pico 
di Mirandoia and Rciichhn also studied it 
Giordano Bruno nncl Jacob Bolimo show its 
inAucncC Pichtr and Hegel, and especially 
Schcliing, .show mniiy ftfllnitioa With the apre- 
uhiUvc elements and methods of Nco-Plato- 
nisni, and it has become a common posaca- 
eion of various forma of mysticism 

J. C A., Jn 

See lN>rATB Ideas; Myhticism, 
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NEPOS, CORNELIUS. — A Bonian histo- 
rian of the first centiiiy d c (c, 100-24), wiotc 
ninong other works a scries of imvalLcl hiogTa- 
phics of famous Greeks and llomana in ajx- 
tccn books {De vins ilhisinbns) There le, 
main only the pait ticating of foreign geiici- 
nla, and the lives of Cato and Atticug. 

These hiagiaplues aie as a lulo very hvief 
nnd have long been a favorite material to put 
into tho hands of young students of Latin. 
The style, however, la not pure, and tho tend- 
eney to abstiiict aualyaia of cUai acter renders 
the mill adiLptcd to childrou, Thou eonteihs, 
too, arc often dull and uninspuing, Pailly 
for these reasons, Nepos has been rend less 
and less in achools in icccnt yours, except 
for aupplcmcntnry study When read he 
belongs to the seuorjd year, alongaiilo of 
Ctesar Thcic is no kek of adequate school 
editions An exhaustive study has been 
made of his style by Lupus (Dt?r Sprachge- 
hrauch ties Co7'ueZi«s Nepoa, Berlin, 1876). 

Q L. 

NERVE, — Seo Niauvoua System 

NERVE IMPULSE. — See Neuvqus Sys- 
tem, 

NERVOUS CHILDREN. See Depeg- 

TIVEH, NcunASTHBNlA 

NERVOUS DISEASES — See Mied, Dis- 
EASEa oPi Neuq asthenia, 

NERVOUS system, — All ncivoiia tifasuo 
in the body, whctlici in tlio nerves or in the 
nerve ccntois, forms a single connected system. 
Poimcrly the ^'sympathetic system/' with its 
ganglia and neivcg supplying tho viscera, 
blood vessels, ofcc., was legiuded as iclalively 
iiidcpcndcnfc of the cerebrospinal system, but 
present information indicates thnt tins sympa- 
thetic is simply an adjunct of the other, 
The tense ovgaua, though not reckoned as 
parts of the neivoiis ays tern, arc connected 
with the sensory or affeiont nerves — tho 
retina with tho optic nerve, the oigaii of Corli 
with the auditory nerve, the tn&te buds with 
the uervea of taste, and ihe towcli corpnacics 
luid other sonsory ond-oigans in the akin and 
tluoiiglioiit the body witli numerous sensory 
nerve fibor.'s m the mixed nerves Tho imiaclca 
and many of the glands arc connected with the 
motor Ol CiRcrent nerves Thus tho iyslcj/i, 
as ji working whole, contains, bo5iiclca the nor- 
Voiis aystciii, t)io "receptors/' through which 
the eiivnonment acts on the oiganism, and Die 
“efTcelors," by which the organism r on eta upon 
tile environment. The part pkyed hy the 
ncivous system is primarily that of afford mg 
a quick means of Gommuniealiou bet ween the 
receptors and the effcctois 

Spinal Cord — ■ From the brain nnd spinal 
Cord, neives ramify to all comers of the body, 
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Tho brnin, pi o I cl* ted by the skull, mul the 
cold, oxtcndiiiR down the imek within the simic, 
nrcconliuiious wiLli each olhci through a hole in 
tho haso of the ekull, Tlic coicl apni'nis like a 



lav go nerve, one bnlf 
to one tlnid of an 
inchill (haiiictci , wi t!i 
" onlargonicntN nt 
the height of the 
hhoniilcrs und utthat 
of the loiiiti The 
upper cnlargcinont 
13 tile soiiicc of tlie 
nerves to tlie arm, 
and the Vowoi en- 
largcinniit of tho^io to 
the legs ; and they 
arc the lower oi local 
cciitoia for reflexes 
of the hiiiiig 
The gokI la white 
outside, as the nevvoa 
me, but a ciosa sec- 
tion icvcah some- 
thing nob found in 
the iicives, namely, 
giay mattei. Tho 
cord 13 nearly dividnd 
into right and left 
halves by grooves 
or fissures extending 
along holU its doisal 
and its ventral am- 
fftco, but thoic iG- 
mains a eoiineetion 
or " commissure 
between the two laU 
cial halves In each 
half, the gray imitlci 
shows dorsal and 
vontial jiortions or 
*‘l\oin9,” the ventral 
being, in tliocnlai ge- 
incuts, laigo and fat, 
while the dorsal liorn 
is always latlicr 

Biendci The wcwca 
come ofl from the 


cord by tho dorsal and ventral “ loots,” of 
wJiich there arc a whole series on cithci side of 
the euid. It is a rcmaikabie fact that though 
the nerves as they run through the hinhs and 
other parts of the body 



nio ” mixed nerves,” 
containing both sonsoiy 
and motor const itucnts, 
thcac are segregated on 
entering the cord, and 
all the scnsDiy nerve 
fibeid enter the dorsal 


root, close to the dorsal 
horn of the gray matter, while all of the motor 
fibers enter the ventral roots. In faet, during 
tlie embryonic growth of the nervous system, 
the motor nerves grow out fiom tho ventral 


hoin of the giay inattci, wliilc the sensory 
nerves giow, not out fioni the ooid ithplf, but 
from the ” spinal ganglia,” masses of ncr\ c 
cellb lying close outside the dorial poilioii of 
the cord, 

The white matter of the cord, lying outsido 
the gray, is spoken of as divided into " col- 
umns,'’ doi sal, vciitinl, and latcinl. The dorsal 
cohunns me direct contimiations of the dorsal 
roots, and consist, thercrero, of seiifeoiy fibers 
which have conic in from the nerves and aro 
piocceding Lowaids the biaiu. The lateral 
and ventral columns contain many sots of 
fibcis, some coiidugting upwards and some 
down, some being short and olheia long 

Brain — The brain consists of the ” brnin 
si Gin,” a conlinuatioii of tlw coid, and two 
huge outgiowtln, tho cciebiuin and ccreheU 
liim, Tlic brain stem lies along the floor of 
the skull, fioiii hack to front. Us rear or 
lower portion, next to the cord, la the "me- 
dulla” or “liiilb”, iu front nC this ig the "pons” 
and next the ” imdbram ”, then the "inter- 
brain " or " thalamus, " and finnlly tlie bnsnl 



portion of the ” end-brain ” The groat bulk 
of tho end-brain consists of the cere in nl hemi- 
spheres, winch arc outgrowths fioin the nioic 
pimutivG basal portion of the end-hrain, the 
coicbelluin is an outgrowth from tlic pons 
The nerves of tho head issue fiom the biain 
stem; that to the nose from the cnd-brniiij 
tliat to the eye fiom tlie mlcrbrainj those to 
tlui imwclea of the cyoball thtefly fiom the 
midbrnin; that to the skin of the face from the 
pons, those to tlic cur and to the thioat and 
lear of the moiUli from the medulla Wlicic 
the nerves from any part enter, there aio the 
lo^Ycv conlcra for that pnit The medulla 
iGceives the "vagus” nci'\o, w'liich supplies 
tlie heart, lungs, and sLoinach; and the medulla 
accordingly contains the inspiratory center 
and the caidiac ccntei, as well ns n vniomoLor 
center which vegidaio'S the cons trie tion and 
dilatation of the blood vesaeb, and a center 
which influences the activities of the stomach. 
Tlic inofiulla, it will be recognized, i'i an cx- 
ticmcly vital part, without it, respiration is 
impossible, and accordingly dcstniction of the 
medulla la, in one form or another, a favorite 
means of capital punishment. 

The end-brain, or cerebrum, is almost sepa- 
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uatcd into Iiomisp Korea, these aic, however, 
joined nb the bnac, and aic connocted also by 
the “ corpus cnlbsuim/' a large bundle of nerve 
hbera, which praclicallv unites the heiniaplicrcs 
into one organ In the ceiobrum, «s well ns 
ill the corehellumj the nn'iiiiROincnt of white 
and giay inattei is dilTci'cnt from tliat which 
obtains Lhroughoufc the coni niid biam stem, in 
til (lb the gray infittcr hus on the cvtornid suifact*, 
forming n bark or nncl or *' cortex,’' The ex- 
ternal swrfaca of both the GOrebrum and ccic- 
bellmn is much folded, with the leaiilt that the 
men of the cortex find the amouiib of gray 
mailer nrc much larger than would bo tlie case 
with a smooth am face The surface of the 
cDTcbinm \a apoken of as lUvUlod into the 
frontal, pniictal, occipitnl, and temporal lohea, 
the frontal and paiiebal being aeparnted by Uio 
central fiasme (or fissiue of Rolnndo), and the 
fioiilnl and temporal by the lateral lissurc (or fis- 
BUi B of Bylviua) Thep nra many minor fiasurcB, 
subdividing each lobe into convolutions cn gyres 
Thus, from above downward, the froiUnl 
lobe rontama the firat, second, and Hurd frontnl 
coiivolutioug, nud the temporal is similarly 
divUlod The precentral and pnstecnlral con- 
volutiona border the ccnbrnl (issurc. These 
Bubdi visions have value as landnmrka, bub 
do not usually iudicato inner oi functional 
division of the binin. 

Growth of the System, — The dcvelopincnt 
of the nervous ayatom begins, vciy early in 
embryonio life, with the appearanco of a 
“ neural fttoovc ” extending along the back, 
and a little later arching over into a lube, the 
ntairal tube/' It ib the outer layer of the 
embryo from which the neural tube origiuales, 
but this ia crowded inwards and surromided 
by the growth of muscln and bone. The neural 
Ulbo at ita forward end bccoiUca expanded into 
a aeripa of^ five vesiclca. which develop mto the 
five principal parts ot tlie brain end-brain, 
interbrain, imdbrain, hind-brnm (including pona 
and GCiohcUnm), and nCler-btaiu or medulla. 
Ill spite of liic complicated form into which ib 
grows, the ucurnl tube remnins always a tube, 
wiili A hollow extending along the spinel cord 
and brain stem and into eacli ceicbral hcinl- 
sphcie The hollow of the tube ia expanded 
into the '* ventricles " of the brain. Along 
with the neural lube, there arc infolded two 
little atripg of the external surface of the em- 
bryo, [iiid these give rige to the senaory and 
p.ymimtl\clic nervea and gangha. The motor 
nerves aiigc from the neural tube itself It is 
ill teres Ling to note that the ictina, the aejisiLive 
surface of the eye, arises from the neural tube, 
and IS llicrerore to bo regarded as part of ilio 
brain, it Ua«i iiuleed a ihaiinetly nervous 
structure 

Nerves. — Tho minute structuro of the 
nervous system is more iiiipoitant to undci- 
fetaiid than the gross structure which has al- 
ready been akctched MierOBcopic eUidy of 
the nerves shows them to be bundles of fibers 


ninuing pnrallel to each other, Ukc ^Yl^cg iu & 
telephone cnble The white matter of the cord 
and brain ia essentmUy the same as the nerves, 
being composed of nerve fibers. Tlie unit ig 
tho fiber, which, on microscopic exanniialiDii 
IS seen to consist of a central core, tailed thi 
nxon, am rounded by one or two sheaths. In 
moat of tho nerves, each axon has two sliealhg, 
cnilcd medullary and xiriniitive, the latter being 
outside 111 the ^vhite matter of the cord and 
brain, the piiuutivo alicatU ia laeking, b\\t Uie 
mcdullaiy is picserit, while in ayuipathctio 
nerve fibcia the reverse is true. The mcdiib 
laiy sheath is composed of a white, fatlika 
BUbstance, which boa some of the physical 
propel ties of an 
iiiaulatoi and may 
have a somcwlinb 
similar fiiiiction, 

It is this substance 
which gives white- 
ness to the white 
matter. 

The gray mat- 
tor lii/Teig from 
tho while in the 
absence of the 
moduli ary ahoath, 
and ill the prea- 
ciice of nerve 
cells, which are 
absent from the 
white matter and 
from tho ncivea, 
except for the 
ayrnpathctio nud 
spinal ganglia at- 
tached to the 
nerves. The fine 
branches of the 
nerve cella and 
of the fibers aic 
also confined to 
the gray matter. 

The gray matter 
consiata of numcr- 
oiiB nerve cella 
embedded m a 
vncshwoi'k of ini- 

niito fibers, It pre- 
sents a inoat complicated problem to the micro- 
scopic anatomist who would analyze it; butj con- 
sidering the cllfRciiUics involved, cxtraoidinnry 
pi ogress has bDon maclo. It ia fovmtl thi^t every 
nerve coll, if at all fully developed, SGiids out 
a long, fllciuler branch, the axon, which, hccom- 
ing mvcatOfl with a medullaiy alicath, emerges 
from the gray matter into the white, and ap- 
pears there as a nerve fiber. The axoft, m 
other words, is a branch of a nerve coll and 
there seems little rcAson to douht that nil Ihe 
axons of the nerves iind white tnaltei originate 
from cells in the gray matter, Besidea the 
axon, the nen'e cen has other braiiohca of a 
diffoient sorb, Bhort and branching like a tree, 
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fiom which /net they have rccciverl the name 
of " doiidntcs " These (UITcr from Llic axon, 
also, in receiving no medullary sheath and in 
never extending beyond the liounda of the gray 
matter. The axon^ m general, branehe'i much 
legs than the dendrites, find its hinnchrs (called 
** collaterals ”) are slender and usually at 
ripht angles to the innm trunk. But the axon, 
and each of its collatcinls, finally comes to an 
end ill a tuft of fine liranchea, always turning into 
the gray matter to termiiiato in this mniiuci ; 
Lheve arc ua terminationa of axons within the 
wliite matter. Apparently the nuinevous fiiio 
fibers of the gray matter me accounted for as 
deiulntcs and fine LcrmiualiouS of axons; and 
if so, we can conceive the gray matter as con- 
sisting of nerve cells embedded in a dense mat 
of their own branches and of the branches of 
other colls and nvoiis 

Under jngli magnification, the inner atruc-' 
lure of the nerve cell show a a luiclcua, similar 
to that found in every living cell, and — what is 

C ' (ir to the nerve cell — iniincrous delicate 
j foiirsiiig in dilTcrcnt but definite dircc- 
Uona Uuoufih the cell bmly and out into 
the axons and doudritea In the axon, these 
fibrils run strictly pninllel to one another 
It IS liclieved by some auilioidies that tlio 
fibrils arc the ultimato eondiicting agents. 
The cell body and Inigcr donchites show an- 
other feature that la nbaoiit from the axon: 

f fr armies of triangular or apinillc-shapL'd out- 
mu, called the cliromatic bodies. The sub- 
stance which gives this mottled or " tigioid'^ 
appearance to the nerve cells luny he of the 
nature of fuel, at least, lb has been observed 
to become difTiiaeil throughout the cell during 
prolonged activity, so that the fatigued nerve 
coll shows a dilTused instead of a mottled coloi . 
Certain drugs and abnormal conditions also 
pioducc this condition, which is called chromn- 
tolysis 

Neurones. — A nervo cell, with its axon and 
dendrites and all the lamificationa, is often 
called a neurone This teim la bound up with 
the " neurone Llicoiy," according to which the 
iiouronoa remain separate one fiom another, 
and arc not united into continuity In cm- 
hrypiiiG development, the nervous ays tern 
starts a collection of iinbraiichcd cells, 
which later put forth axons and deiulrites' 
and the i|uestion is whether the brunches of 
dififcroiit cells unite in the couise of their dovel- 
opnicnt into a continuous nicahwork. Tho 
beat lUGtbads yet available fail to isbow any 
aiinstomosia of the liraiichoa of difTercnt nervo 
cells, tliough there is sometimes dose adhesion. 
But some fiulhorities oppose to the neurone 
tlieory a " fibrillar theory," according to which 
the TTimulo fibrils nlicndy mentioned pass 
freely fiom one neurone to nnothci, and, po.s- 
sibly, foiin in the interstices between neurones 
a network of the utmost tenuity, which, these 
authors tliink, is worthy to he called the cs- 
BGUlUl part of the gray matler, bIucc it would 


be tho means of making connections between 
different nerve libcis and ao between diPTcrcnt 
jiarts of tlic body As the evidence stnnds to- 
daj, tho neuione theoiy has a hotter standing 
ftud wiclci acceptance Lb an Ibe fihiilliir tbeory, 
for tho passage ol fibula from one neuiono to 
another, or tlieir presence in the spaces between 
iieuronca, hag not been demonstrated 

Function of Nervous System — The primary 
function of the nervous system is, without 
doubt, to conduct not in a tennis, ns the circiila- 
tion does, but somcUiing ni the nature of mes- 
flages or Btimuli, capable of arousing activity 
in the organs to which the nerves mn. The 
''mosaage'' earned by the nervo is cnllcd, iu 
the absence of any aiiro knowledge of its real 
character, tlic " nerve impulse " It may bu 
an electrical change that moves along the 
nerve, since aiich a chaiigo can be detected in 
an active ncivc, and nothing else — ■ movement, 
heat, or chemical action — lias been demon- 
strated The speed of the nervo impulse enn 
be measured, but in man tho values obtained 
have varied nil tlic way from 11)0 feet to 350 
feet per second, with the moio recent and im- 
proved methods favoring ilie higher values 
The function of tho nerve fiber, and accord- 
ingly of the nerves and while mailer, is cer- 
tainly to conduct and notliiiig more. Axons 
appear to be iiiaulated one from anotlicr in 
llie nerves and white matter, so that no com- 
munication from sensory to motor, no switch- 
ing or dialnbuLioii of inipulars, occurs except 
m tho gray matter It is likely, though not 
universally believed, that nil nerve fibers act 
much alike, being iiulilTcrent conduclois What 
ig called the " specific energy of a nerve ” 
refers to such facts ns iliat a jnmng or any sort 
of stimulus to the optic nervo produces only 
sensations of light, but the specific energy 
may reside not m the optic nerve, but in tho 
visiittl men of the cortex to winch tho nerve 
lends. Tile white matter and the nerves seem 
to be mere passive conductors. Everything 
ihnt ig active or variable with coudiUona or 
inodifinblc by cxpcrloiicD h an nlTair of tho grny 
matter An aderpinto coiicoptioii of tho action 
of the gray matter can certainly ngt bo formed 
in tlic present state of knowledge; but what 
seems a prabnblo outline of its nicchaniain 
can be based on its atrueturc alon^ with the 
notion that the lundainenlal function pf all 
ncivoug tissue is to conduct impulses 

Where formcily tlic nervo cells were looked 
upon aa the essential tluiig& in the action of 
tho gray matter, of late the view lias gained 
force that they are niiliitivc in function, serving 
to keep their branches alive and m good woi king 
condition, and that the branches which inter- 
lace in the gray matter do the actual work 
Tlierc is, iii any minute portion of tho gray 
111 a tier, an intermingling ol the dendrites of 
tlio cells located there with the terminationg 
of axons which enter from other parts. For 
example, the axona coining into the cord or 
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brivin sLciu froni a sense offian ter fninii to within tion ** bofcwocii the interlacing branches of two 
some inn^s ol gray mattoT, m dIdhc contact ncnronca* Heucc, it is probable that contliic- 
with tlic* riciulrilos of tlio ccll^ of that gray tion through the gray matter is much slower 
111 Jitter; null iii some cases it is perfectly clear thaii along a nerve fiber, and that inipujsea 
that the mcoming axons most transmit Ihcir go iu direction through the gray 

activity (their “ mcMages to the den- mattci The synapse Jins a sorb of valve aciioii 
dtUca of these cells, It w piobahlc that the on ucive impulses, pcnnltlmg them to pass 
dendrites arc icecptivo and the terminaliona only in the direction from termination of axon 
of axons excitory ol tiaiisinissivcj sp that a to dDiulrites The aynapic la the susccptihlo 
norve impulse, entering the gray matter by part of a neural path or conuection, ivlioro 
ail nxoiij passes from the tonninalioua of this varying infinpiiccs, such ns are seen m facilUa- 
axowto tl\o d*^\\iUvte^ of tvwotlvci c<iU, nudUvciice tiou aud hihibiUoiv, take effect. The ay naps* 
to the ftxou of that coll nnd so away to some it la, according to this conception, which is im- 
otlier part of the gray maUcr or to some uygan proved by learning and which dotgrioiatca by 
outside, The function of tlie tcrminationa disuse, 

of axons niul of the dendrites sceina, theiofoie, Siiico nil sensory axons lead into the gray 
to be that of olTccting connections. matter, niid all motor axons originate ui gray 

Since nu axon, in its terniinatioji, may make matter, the simplest form of action involving 
eonnccUona with the dcudvitcs of several cells, the ncivoua ay stem ib the reflex, in winch a 

there is a ohjincc for that distribution of in- atimulua to a schec organ, acting thiough a 
flucncc which la the eaaDJicc of coordination sensory nerve, arouses to activity the gray 
Since several axons may terminate in proximity matter from which issue tho motor norvoa to 
to Hie dendiitea of a single cell, there is oppor- tlio loaothig miisclca. The reflex arc " coii- 
tuuity Cot the coavcigeucQ and combmatioti sista of the aeusory or afferent nerve fiber, the 
of impulses. The miportance of ii convergence synapse between this and the dendrites of a 
of Ticurnl paths is especialiy seen m facilitation motor nerve cell and thu axon of this cell, 
and inhibition Two slimiih, acting on differ- Tins is the simplest possible i e/lex arc, but it 
cut sense organs, may reenforce or facilitalc is probable that most reflexes have longer and 
each other's action; or, one stimulus nay more elaborate pallia than this, 
prevent or inhibit the action of another. Localization of Functions. — It is clcfu from 
Thoughts and emotionB, having their seat all that pi cccdca that the nervous ayfatem does 
in the cerchrmn. may cither Imatcn oi slacken not act as a mass, in the way tlmt the liver nmy 
the Tate of biealiimg; and khi.q means that they bo thought of as acting, but In detail, by means 
have rcbuforced or inhibited the reflex olTecfc of particular paths and connections. lienee 

of scii.'sory stimuli icacliiiig tho rc&piratory a large share of tho vast amount of study that 

center iii the medulla. Theio mush bo m all Ima been given to tho bralu and cord is con- 
such ca'fc.s a convergence of influences from coined with the localization of funcUon In 
Uvo oT more smiyccs upon that part of tho the white matter attention has been directed 
gray matter which is directly ooiuicctod ivith to disentangling tho tangle of buiullcs that 
the effector organs. course through it, and that aic called tracts 

Sleep, drowsincs.*?, and unconsciousiiosa un- Purely anatomical methods need to be aupplc- 
der the influence of drugs aie conditions lUcnted by physiological and pathologioai 
primarily of tho gray matlci, and live probably motUods in oitlev to trace out a tract from Ha 
lo be coiicoivcd ns a tcmporaiy impairment oiigin, i.e. the portion of gray matter coiitnin- 
oI_ the connections between axons and don- ing the cells fiom which its axons arise, to its 

dritos, Leiirniiig, a process which seems to toimination, le, tho portion of gray matter 

coTicorn almost entirely the cerebral cortex, which its avons finally cuter nnd where they 
may be conceived as consisting in tho imniovc- terminate. Among sensory tracts lu the coed 
ment of connection B through use, nnd forget- may bo mentioned tho dorsal columns, whicJi 
tiug as an atrophy of cDimcctiona through arc apparently concerned wHh the muBclo 
disuse Exorcising dendntes or the tcrniina- sense and not with the cutaneous souses, and 
Ilona of axons may probably cause them to the " spino' thalamic liact in the lateral 
grow and improve iu condition for woik, as is column, wjiich is apparently tho path of 
known to be the ease ill miisciilai tissue cutaneous sensation. Among mohoi paths. 

The ncuroTio theory, though primarily con- tho one beat worth inentiomng is perhaps the 
corned with tho structure of the gray inattei, cortico-spiiial oi pyramidal tract which, origi- 
haa proved a great md in rcaohing a conception imting in the giant cells of tho motor area, 
of the function. The name synopse has been passes down through tlie biaiii stem, " dcoua- 
applied lo^ the junction, without continuity, antes '* or crosses, for tlio most part, m the 
of the torminalion of an axon with the dendrites medulla, and runs down the cord m the lateral 
of another cell The proximity of the two may column, terminating all tho way along in con^ 
lie very great, yet it dcwig wot svmovmt to eon- ncction with tho motor cell a of the ventral 
tinuity such as holds between dllTerent por- liorn. '' Decuasation ” is a curious fact re- 
iions of the same neurone Thcro la always a gardlng the tracts that lend into or out of the 
breach of coiitiiuiity, or '^surfuco of sepava- ccicbrum The decussations occur in vaiioiia 
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parts of the coul mid brain ^Icro, l)ut all have 
for their cffecL to brinp the light half of llie 
body into connection with tho left licmisphci o 
ami the loft half of the body with ilio light 
heinispheie. Thcicfoi'c, tho left henuspheie 
controls the movomciils of tho light hand, and 
also TCEoiYcs bonanUuns from it. 

Tho first iiulieatioii of a localization of fiiiic- 
tious iu the cciobral roitcx — siiico tho earlier 
eilfort of til 0 phrenologists to locali/o the various 
faoiiltios had proved abortive — was Broca 'a 
niiiiounccmenb tliat the third frontal cuiivolu- 
lion in tho loft hemisphoro was c ounce tod with 
Bpcccii, and that ita injuiy riUmled aphasia 
(go.) Next, the ''motor area" was roughly 
located, and amre thru luens for vision, heal- 
ing, touch (in the bioad moaning), and Biiicll 
have been dctei mined. These sunsory and 
motor arcn'4 arc dircclly coi nice tod by libcis 
with the lowor con tors, which in turn me dnectly 
connocLod with the sense organs and muscles 
The visual aica, ndjoinmg the calcaiino fissuic 
on the mcchan surface of the occipital lobe, 
receives impulses from tlie retina, and any 
Been object that inllucncca the cortex acts first 
on this area, and then, by as.sociation fibers, 
on other parts of the cortex. All sensory iiu- 
pidses first roach the coitox in ccilaiii limited 
areas and racliato thence by the vciy iiiinicrous 
association fibcis to other parts. The inotoi 
area, extending along tho front side of the 
central fissiiro, Is the origin of the corlico- 
spiiial and similar tracts, and the piincipal 
gateway through which the mflvicncii of the 
cortex IS exerted on the muscles. The motor 
area must be aroused by association fibers 
whenever tho movement of the hand la ilireotcd 
by the eye or car, or by some intornal tliouglit, 
Tlie visual area m the occipital lobe, tho audi- 
tory area in the first temporal convolution, 
the “ touch ” or “ somealhctlc ” area just 
behind the central fissure, and the olfactory 
area m the pyrdoYin lobule, along with tho 
motor area, cover only a small fraction of the 
cortex, and tho remaindoi is by no means so 
certninly mapped out In general, it appears 
that regions imincdiatoly adjoining a sensory 
area have functions closely related to that of 
tills area, but "higlior” or moie intclloctiinL 
Thus tho recognition of familiar oiijecls hy 
sight, reading, etc,, depends on the occip- 
ital loho; and the uuiieTstanilmg of hcaid 
speech and the appreciation of music depends 
on a temporal region near to the auditoiy 
area. The region immediately behind the 
soiiicsthetio area aeems to be concerned with 
the perception of form, texture, size, weight, 
etc, by touch, and tho region just hi front 
of tho motor area may have, besides its func- 
tion of speech, control of WTitiiig and other 
BwmilaT cohnhnatjona. Even with these vaguer 
localizations added to W'hat is clearly estab- 
lished, ft large alrnie of the cortex still remains 
unc halted 

The size or weight of tho brain probably 


infliicuco.s mental capacity, tlioiigh the corre- 
lation is far fiom clo.se The brain develops 
cnrliei than any other organ except the sen.se 
mgaiis: it is always foiwnnl in fcctal life, and 
at birth has fully n quarter of ils adiilL weight; 
this iiicrcnscs to two thirds during the fii.sL 
year, nucl to nine tenths at four yems; after 
which there is a slow iiicronsc to about the 
fifteenth ycfti. The adult weight varies con- 
siderably m different indiviiUmls, with an 
aveiagc not far fiom MOO grains (50 oz ), 
in women it is about 10 per cent less (See 
GnowTii.) Studies of the cortex at diffcrciifc 
ngca seem to shoiv that the little fibers — den- 
drilcs and terminations of incoming axons — 
wluch consiiUitc the working parts conlmue 
to grow till the for tie I li year at least In old 
age tliciG is a sluiiikuig in tiic weight of Uio 
brain. R. S. \V. 
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NERVOUSNESS -See Neuh asthenia. 

NETHERLANDS, EDUCATION IN THE. 
— The Kingdom of the Nctlicrlaiuls is divided 
into eleven provinces, namely, Noith Brabant, 
GucldorSj North and South IlollaiwI. Zealand, 
Utrecht, friGsInnd, Overyaacl, Ciioningeii. 
Drentiic, and Limburg, The names rccnll 
the mdcpciidcnb dukedom, bishopric, and coim^ 
lies whoso con teals mark the early hiatoiy of 
the eountpy Tho area of tlie kingdom is 
12,048 aqiiare miles, and its population iu 1910 
was 5,045,420. It is n kingdom of large 
towns, having no loss thnii thirty with popiila- 
tiuns above 20,000 The colonial possessions 
of the Nothorlnncls, which have been a source 
of wealtli, comprise an area of 783,000 square 
niiloa nud a population of approximately 
38,000,000 

The religious deiioininationa have cxcrciaGd 
great influence iu educational mn tiers. The 
royal family nnd the tinpcr claaaca, generally, 
belong to the Rofoiinca Church, which num- 
bers above 2,698,000 ndheients; other Protes- 
tant denominations comprise 74fld)00. Tlie 
Homan Catholics luinihcr 2,052,781; lews 
106,402; Jaiiscnists, 10,082, Complete religious 
UticrLy provaila. and each denomination 
cojves an annual aubvcnliofi from the treasury, 
The people of the Netherlands are nearly 
all natives by birth and ancestry, foreigners 
forming only 1 per cent of the total 
5 
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Hlstoricni Developnienb. - — Thii firaL school 
Within the limits of wlmt is now the Nether- 
lands. So for ns Ihr records show, was cstab- 
jishcu nb Utrecht by Wilicbrord, missionary 
from linRlsiOtl to the frisiaus. He waa qV- 
dained Bishop of Utrecht in 695 at the jiistaiicc 
of Pepin, father of Clinrlciiiftgnc, who de5,irccl 
to found a biahopric in that pint of Fiicalniul 
which had been broii)jht under the Frnnkisli 
rule* Tluii UlrcchL beeamu a ceutev of cu- 
ll eh ten men t m tho empire of Charles the Grcati 
The in onus lory schools of Eginond, Nijmwegon, 
Middlcburg, Zealand j and Adoiiwcrt wore 
faniGiia m the ninth century. The breaking 
up of the Phnpirc after the death of ClvarlcB 
the Groat wmi followed by iiivaiioiis of the 
Northmen and the oonscriuont rise to power 
of the grenb nobles who opposed then ravages, 
nnd of the towns to which the people fled for 
safety. It wna in the elevtuth rouUiTy that 
tho Conut of Holland by his ancecssful resist- 
nil CO to the Emperor, Otto II, gained over- 
lordahip in NclIier-LDtharinginj nnd fiom 
William I, tho Count of IloHnnd who boie a 
notable part in the fourth emsade, the chief 
towns Secured chaiicrs that guaranteed civic 
liberty and privileges Lo the burghora. Among 
the latter was the right to calablish schools, and 
thua early in the thiitoonth century, beside 
the Cathedral and monnstery schools, appeared 
" public " or town fichoola Thcao were styled 
School cn Scfirijfambachti t^chooleii en Koatern 
(school ami writing ofljcc; scIlooI and clerks' 
houses). Tlio ackoolmij filers (schoolmasters) 
were looked Upon as professional men They 
fonned distinct guilds and fraternities and were 
In glily rcbpeotod by their fellow citizens Publio 
schools Were rlividert into groote en bijschoolcn 
(higher and lower schools). Latin Was taught 
only 111 Dig bighor fichools, winch bad geiieinlly 
tliG largest luimber of pupils One of them, tho 
bcKqqI of Zwolle, numbered lOQQ pupila from 
tho Netiicrlanda anil Germany. Tho Brcthion 
of the Common Life ((?.y), whose hist school 
wn«i founded by Ocrlinrtl tho Oreab of Deventer 
(13 10-138'!), did much for the promotion of 
rducfttion in different European countnea 
Thus the dilTercnt classes of school b which 
maintain their distinclmus under the present 
system of public instruction, namely, chin eh 
siilioola, town or public achoolg, and bchools 
bclougiug to pnvato saeielica, all originated 
before the close of the fourteenth contuiy 
In tlic century fallowing, the provinces Were 
controlled by the Dukes of Bui gundy; but 
although thoir political life was stifled, Lhe arts 
and the 1 caviling of tho Honaiaaftiico flourished, 
cHpecinlly in riaiulcrs aiul^ Brabant, The 
Stnles-GcncrAl of the provincca, instituted 
by Philip of Burgundy, became, in tune, the 
embodiment of their national will and purpose. 
From the Infii. of the Ihirgundian rulers, tho 
Duchess Mary, Lhe cities seclued tho " Great 
Privilege" (H77) which affirmed their n glib 
to hold diets, rcflcrved to tho Estates a voice 
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in the declaration of wnr and the imposition of 
taxes, established one high court of justice 
for Ilollnnd, Zealand, and Fric.slnnd, and made 
Dulch their official language. Thus the lead- 
ing pioviiiccs entered upon the cenLuiy of 
struggle against Charles V and Philip of Spain 
with a mnisuiG of intcrmil uiiiuii. This period 
wns marked by a woiidoiTul outburst of talent 
fliid Icaiiiing. The fame of gicat ficholftTs, 
Eiasmui, GroLuia, Bauie veldt, U) name only 
those Avlio most piofoundly affected liumaii 
thought, IS linked with that of William Lhe 
Silent, founder of the Dutch Bppubhe, and of 
lii^ son I^IaiuicD, jt& nulitnry genius Tlic 
Uidvevaity of Leyden (o u ), the iniis\M'k of 
Protestant doctmio in the UniLeci Provincoa, 
was founded by Wiliam the Silent in 1575 to 
comnicnioratcj its heroic clefenac ngaiusl tho 
Spanish besiegers Ten years lifter (1585) 
a second umvuiaity was created nt Franckcr, 
and 111 the seventeenth century three univer- 
Bities were added; namely, Ubiceht, 1038, 
Groningen, 1614, and Herder wljk, !0'18 
Finnckei and Herder wljk were closed in 1811. 

The fall of the Dutch Ucpnbhc is connected, 
indirectly at least. With the biLlci controversy 
lictwcrn the cxtiemo Protestant sects, the 
AuniniJius and tlic Calvinistg, which broke 
out in the UnivcrfliLy of Leyden early in the 
Bevcntccuth century Tlic rivalries and cou- 
tests of the difTciciit provinces completed the 
disaster, and the pohlical life of the United Prav- 
incog became iiicxLncnbly mingled with that of 
ucighboring Powers Novcrllicles*?, a ceiiniu 
dis tine lion was preserved to the Provinces by 
the ncliiovcmenta of their university teachcra nnd 
by the rofugG they affoidcd to men. of bgicucg 
and learmiig exiled from their native lands 

Antecedcnla of the Present Hiiystcm of Piimary 
Education — The early jionl for cducAtioii in 
this kingdom had little effect upon tbe common 
people; iKo flisfc luovnmcut iu then UiteiesLg 
waa begun by John Nicuvouhuysen, a Mennon- 
ito clergyman of Gioningcn, who foumlcd in 
that city, in 17S4, the Society of Public Good 
{Maalachappij tot Nul uan't Algemecn), whose 
object waa to promote elementary inatTViclion 
— moral, social, and religious The society 
catabhalicd gehoola, publiahed simple textbooks, 
niul awakened gicat iiitcicst in the subject 
of popular cduculion. 

At this Unic the provincca were compriacd 
in the Republic of Batavia (!795-lS0G), and 
the politinal spirit gave impetus to the Gffort.g 
of tho society. A special commiaaioner, the 
celebrated Van den Endo, waa appointed to 
devise for promoting tho gi'neial m- 

atmctioii of the people The outcomo of hia 
labora wna the law of 1806, which fonns tho basis 
of Lhe primary sohool system Napoleon had 
already extended his conquests to Holland, and 
a few months after the piorrmlgntion of the 
law the Emiioror made Ina brother Louis king 
over the province Fortunately, howevor, 
Louis had no diaposition to interfero with tho 
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cfliictttioiiftl movement. In ISIO lie abclicatod, 
[iiul Napoleon then mcorporatecl the piovinccs 
into the Empire and took monsurca for asaimi- 
IftUng Ihcir etliicational system Lo that of tlic 
Imperinl University Tho leport of Ouviei, 
one of the two commissioncra appointed for 
tins service, wns so favorable to the gysteiu of 
primary education that it waa couliiiued with 
Van don Endc as ila cluef After tlio fall of 
Napoleon and the establishment of the kinHclom 
of the Nclhei'lniula, comprisiiiR Holland and 
liclRiiim, a decree was issued (March C, 181.1) 
which ordered that tho school law of ISOfl 
should be the basis for Anther regulations con- 
cerning public i untrue lion. This early meiisiiro 
settled for tlio Netherlands tho principle of 
public m^pcolioii of schools. It ]irovided for 
the appomtment of school mspccLorg who were 
to cons Li til to iii each province n poriniinont 
Hchool board Tho largest communes wero 
rcfiiiircd to form local school boards. No 
sclioul could be established without the ipocial 
permission of the provincial or communal 
authorities. The cum so of primary i ns true- 
Lion cuinpiJsed readme, writing, nrilhmetic, 
Dutch, French or otTier modern language, 
geography, and history. Schools wero to be 
entirely ludepcndent of cccleBiaaLieal ludviencc 
The schoolbooks were to be authorized by the 
school boards Nobody was allowed lo tench 
without passing the prescribed examinations 

The inter vention of the State in education 
and the prohibition of icligious teaching in 
tho schools were vehemently opposed by tho 
Roman Catholics, who formed the majority 
in the Hovithcm provinces (the present kingdom 
of Belgium) Then dissatiifaction grew from 
to year, and finally gave rise to the tcvq- 
ution of 1830, which was followed by Ihc per- 
manent separation of Belgium fiom Tlollaiul 
Before Lius event the school system had re- 
ceived two important cvtensiona. In 1S16, 
through the innucncc of M Van deu Endc, 
a normal school was established at Haarlem 
ns an integral part of the system, and govern- 
ment recognition was extended to the normal 
school at Groningen, pieviously established 
l)y the Society of PnbUo Good. Up to Una 
lime the teachers of Holland had been trained 
by serving an appionticeship, from the ago 
of fourteen to sixteen or eighteen, as assistants 
in the larger schools Duiing the same time 
they were given instruction for an hour every 
evening Tina pupil- teacher ays tern, which 
was subsequently introduced into England, 
never developed its worst features in Hollantl 
and ill a reatraiiicd form is still employed there 
Eva n, mcana of training The pupil teachers 
form no part of the regular school stall. 

The second ineasuiu of extension was the 
eqlabhshnient of a higher class of primary 
BcUoala, the burger sch ole to meet the demand 
of the middle classes that the State should 
provide schools HUited to thuii childicn. The 
law of ISOG had placed public schools and pri- 


vate .schools on ilic same basis as rcgariLs in- 
spection by the state and tho (jualificaliun of 
teachers. Fees wore charged m I lie public 
schools, but free provision was authorized for 
oor children, and thus the public schools 
cenme in practice charity schools, and Iho 
middle classes, who bore the greater part of 
the Rckool tax, were forced to patronize the 
more expensive private schools The higher 
ordci of public schools, established in rcipoiisc 
lo the natural demand of the inidcIlG claafica, 
included modern langimgea, French and Eng- 
lish, as well as the scioiicca, in their curriculum 
Theso biiighcr schools were condcuined in 
Cuvier’s Report as superficial and toiuliiig to 
draw students away from more solid branches 
Time has shown that tlicj" anticijiatcd, in a 
measure, the modern type of secondary school 
which IS now found in every coniUry. 

Although the northern provinces were 
Strongly Protestant, tlicic was n Ilomau Catho- 
lic imnontv vvliicli ftbowed tho same opposition 
ns the Dclgians to tho purely secular school 
system The ultra-Pio test ants were in accorcl 
with Ihoin on this point and both together 
sucrccdcd in restoring a measure of clerical 
mflucncc lo the schools A royal decree of 
January 2, 1812, ordained that the ndigmus 
faith of caiuliilalca for the teaching service 
should be taken into account, and aiitlionzcd 
the examination of textbooks by the clergy 
before tlicy should be adopted Religious 
instruction was still excluded from the course 
of fjtiidy, bub the clergy were allowed the use 
of the schoolrooms for that purpose before 
or after the school hours. 

The constitution of 1818, which replaced llie 
earlier oonstituUon of 1815 and is still in force, 
comprised the following claiiso.’i resjiccting 
education Public instruction shall be an ob- 
lecb of mccsijiiaL core on the part of the govern- 
ment. Public instruction shall be regulated 
by law, with due deference to all religious 
creeds The legal nuthoriLics shall provide 
for siiflicicnt public clcinciiLaiy iiialruction 
throughout the kingdom. Inatriictioii is free, 
and it is lo be under the Bupcrvisioii of the 
secnlar authorilioB, who^o functions shall he 
regulated by law A report on the state of 
higher, middle class, and clcincnlary instruc- 
tion Siliall be suhitultcd to the Slalcs-Gcneral 
(legislature) every yeai by the Crown (Art 104). 

The School Law (1857) —In accordance 
with the constitutional provisions, reports and 
pi ejects of law for the regulation of clGnicntary 
schools were subniittcd, but it wns nob until 
1S57 that a law dealing with the subject wna 
succossfuliY eamed through llic Icgialature. 
The iindci lying principles of the law as regards 
the scope and support of elementary schools 
and the qualificatiuu of tcichcra arc as follows. 

Art. 1. Elcmcnlnry Instruction ia divitletl into or- 
dinary and more cstondcil infllniction Ordinary 
instniotioii lucliidpa rending. wrilinR, arllnnioUc, Ihn 
Du tell lunRungc, hialory, tlio nidiincnta of nnluriil 
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pliilosouliy, nnJ s[iiBini? TliP more r^tonrlod inalmc- 
Uoii iH cDiisulorecl lo inrliltlD tlio nulimcnUs iiiodcm 
liiUKiinflPfl, of ninlUrninlJca mu! ugncull-uro, eymnnsliCJj 
draw me and iiccdln work 

Art 2 Llpiuciilary nislruclipn may be Riven eitbor 
lwari\Du!R . ..-i 

Art a 
InniGt! b\ 

ment, aov ^ o 

flcboo^a Sub'iidiea iniiy !)e Rrnntrd to piivute senooia 
on the pnrl of Uio tommunnl, provincial, or mi- 
Ihoriliea Sclinola Ihiia nssHted ^lulU bo open to all 
children, witlimiL diatincliuii uf rclipiona creed . . , 

Art. 0. Nobody h allowed to give cleiiicjilary in- 
ilcuction who daea lUiL poised's llio proofa of caniicily 
and morality. roTfifSiura must Im^c n apecinl per- 
iiusaiQii from the Rovi'niinout. 

Art S Any por'ion givuiK (ilcmonlnry iiialniulion 
without boiiiR riualificd slmll he prtjsccutcd 

Art 12 For the pdiicalion of teach rrg there aliiiU 
Iw fti Icnsl iVrU sLato irauuna whcwils. The education 
of ck'iueiitary :>chonl Le.ielicra ali.dl ho promoted by tho 
Bovermnent ns iiiurli a 4 iiossible, 

Art, 10 III every euiniiiunr clemefdnry instruction 
a\ml! \)0 Riven in n certain mimhcr of Bcbonis, siiffieient 
lor tlio number and rcquirDineiih of the population, and 
tliG scUoola ahall bo open to oil children without dis- 
lincLioii of rcliBiona creed 

In nddilion to the eascntinla sot foith in the 
ftiliclcs nbo\e qiiolcd, the law aiilhori/GcJ the 
State to intervene if communes nc^leetcd ita 
doitinnds, dcLeiniiucd llm Jimximiim number 
of pupils nllowcd lor one tcncliui, tho minimum 
salary for head teiichcrs nnd for ntsistniit 
tpftcliors; niul the mode of examining ntui cei- 
ti heating tcachcia, both men antf women, 
TJic appointment of tencliers was left to tho 
communal authoiilios, but they woie icgruded 
ns State oilicials and wcie on titled to pcusiona 
from the goveriiTneiiL under the following 
provision of tlie law : 

Art, 20 Tlio right to n pension ig acnuircd after nn 
honornblc disrhargc at the age of Bixty-fivc', and after 
forty yoiira' sorvicn A jicnaion intiy nko bo granted to 
Ihoao who after ton yenra’ service Imvo hecouie invalid. 
Those who Imvc not received an lionorable dischargo 
forfeit their right to n pcnelou 

The cxpeuEca of elementary selioola wcic to 
he borne by the communes, fees ^\cie nutlioi- 
izcd in all schools, but ficc tiiitiaii was required 
for ludigenl chiidicn. It wna furLher pro- 
vided that Iho State should give special aid 
to poor comnuinitiea for the eslnbliahmcnt of 
primary acliools. 

The system of scliool , inspection provided 
by the cnilier law of 1806 was continued and 
alrengthpiied under the Inw of 1857. The gen- 
cial supoiwision of cdiiciition throughout the 
kingdom was commiLted to the Mi mater of the 
Intel lor, who is rcpicscntcd by pioviiieial nnd 
district inspectors in the exercise of the super- 
visory riinctiona The dulics of inspcclois. 
bolli >State and local, were mimifcoly prcscribecl 
in the law 

^Vhen the law of 1857 was pending m ilic 
legislature, the question of religious inslruetion 
wna the chief subject of discussion. In the 
Olid the nonscctailan character of the sclioala 
was maintained; but it was expressly piovidcd 
in the law thnlr 
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TliD By<^triii of rdiienlion shall bo iiinda rOiulucivo 
to Uie dovclorunent of tlio iiitelluctuul cnpiiciUcs of IUq 
children and Lo Llioir (raining In all Christian nnd social 
virtues The teat5licr«j flliall not tench anytlung ln- 
cnjisjslont uitli Llic respect duo to the rcligioin opunoiia 
oC ntUcra, UcUglaus msUucUun la left to tho sovcm! 
uligioua (loiioininAtioiia Tho schoolroomi aliall be rit 
tlicir dispuiiil fnr Limt purpoao out of the regular scliobl 
liouis, [Art 23, J 

With a &inglc exception the main provisions 
of the law of 1857 have proved satisfactoiy 
to ail parties, and the subsequent laws of August 
17, 1878, and December 8, 1899, have simply 
improved the aydteiii by strengthening the 
inspection aeivice and raising both the slnndnrd 
of qualification and tho minimum salaries for 
teacheia. 

The status of piivntc schools, as dcloriniiied 
1)3^ tlie law of 1857, has been the subject of bitter 
controvcisy and has been modified lepealcdly na 
tho opposite parties, Libcial and Conserva- 
tive, have come into power The law of 1878, 
enacted by tlie Liber alSj ordered that cveiy 
school receiving a siilisuL" from tJic jSUte, 
however small, should bo considered a public 
school and sliould be subject to the same 
legiilationg The jmrt of the State in the 
school expenses waa fixed at 30 per cent for 
nil achoals classed _ as public. The Gonsoeva- 
tivQ party came into power in 1883, but it 
piox'cd difficult for them to obtain subsidies 
for sectaiiau sclioola In 1889 this waa in- 
directly accomplished by including the pio- 
posala in a financial bill This measure pro- 
vided that the State appropiiatioiv, which had 
been fixed nt 30 per cent of Iho total school 
cxpendiLuic by tlie law of 1878, should be pro- 
poitioned to the wumhcT of pupils, alike u\ 
public and in private schools Eoea are 
required in all schools, but not to exceed tho 
nplvml cost per pupil nnd nre to bo remitted 
in case of necessity. The additional appro- 
priation for scliool buildings was fixed in eveiy 
case at 25 per cent of tho total cost Wliiic 
Stale subsiclica wcic tiuis sanctioned for pri- 
vate ficlioola, the coinnumcfl were proliibilcc! 
from mnkiiig ajipiopiiatious to them The 
iiumediatc cITccL of this incasuic xvns to in- 
crease the luiinber of paiochial schools and 
reduce the attendance upon public schools 

The denoimnational difficulty having been 
Bctllcd by tlie law of 1880, support was secured 
for the compulsoii" piinciplc which was in- 
ti odiiced by a law of Jiilj'’ 7, 1000, carried by 
tlic Libcials Tarenta and giiaicfiniis weie le- 
quired to secuic tho education of their cliildicn 
and Ihc duties and poweis of scliool attendance 
coinniitlees were aceoi’clmgly extended. 

Elementary Education — School administra- 
tion and siipcn'iswn — The State ad minis Lra- 
I'lon ot gcliQola la iu chaiEC ol llic ^lUustcr 
of the Intel lor; at the head of the iiispeclioii 
SCI vice aic thicc general inspcelois; and 
BuboitUnatG Lo them arc twenty-five district 
inspecleiSj ninety-four inspcctois of arron- 
dissements, and from 200 to 300 communal 
418 
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committees All these oflicinlB mo appointed 
hy the finvcieigii and receive their snlanca 
from the State Tlie commiiiinl coinmittcea 
maintain close relation with the local school 
hoards and local siipei’vhoia and report to the 
provincial mspectois. The latter make nnmial 
reporta to the ^Minister of the Inteiior, niid nt 
ills summons meet us an nclvisoiy council to 
deliberate upon the in teres Is of elementary 
ediication. 

TJio local administration of the schools rests 
upon lliD local civil aufchoiitica, communal 
jjuigomastcr mid council Tlic law requires 
tlmt a school boaid shall be formed m eveiy 


commune, but small communes may unite 
to form a board in common. The school 
hoaid maintains constant supervision over Iho 
schools and leporla to the communal council 
their condition and needs. 

Slalistics . — Piimary instruction (^a^er On- 
dermjs) includes day schools for children of the 
obligatoiy age (seven to thirteen years); lepe- 
lition 01 continuation schools; and evening 
schools Elementary schools for defective chil- 
dren and infant schools nre partly supported 
by public funcla, but they do not come under 
the same legulations us the ordinary schools. 
The following staLiatics pertain to the latter only. 


Da.t aattQQi^ 1 

NuMDrii 

1 I'lHWJlit.MrKT 

j Tnxcuuaa 

OF SC 1 IOOI.B 

Hoys 

Glrla 

Tola] 

Men 

Women 

ToUl 

PubllD ... . , . ... 

biibaldIzDd prlvaLo . , . , , , 

NoD'aubaidizcd privalo . , , . 

6220 

ISSO \ 

127 ) 

313,000 

160,317 

210,824 

100,071 

602,821 

341,318 

11,100 

4907 

biOL 

4775 

10,301 

0772 

ToLnl . ... . . 

7216 

403,317 

no, 70 S 

001,142 

10 . 0[)7 

0070 

20,073 


The 2010 piivaLe schools in the above table 
were classified as — Chanty and oiplian schools: 
Protestant, 30, Roman Catholic, 31; Jewish, 
2. Coiporntc schools' Protestant, 9*10, Roman 
Catholic, 867; Jewish, 2. Private schools. 
Protestant, 51; Roman Catholic, 10; other 
schools, 7l 

Tlio numbci of children l)c tween the ngea of 
seven and thirteen enrolled m the echools 
January 15, 1010, was 727,854, which was 95 
per cent of the total number of childicn of the 
QgcB named The small number of children 
between seven and tliirtecn years of ago nob 
enrolled on the date mentioned were under the 
supervision of the school authorities. The 
total number of pupils having free instruction in 
1000 waa 277,792 or 30 per cent of the total 
enrollment. Iloys and girls attend the anmo 
school and aic instructed together. 

The classification of the teachers and number 
in each class were a a follows: — ■ 


PUBLIC Bcnooi^ 


Mtn 


WoUE?f 


llcAd (eachcra 

Teach era . . - 

3106 

Head tcnchera 

03 

7DDD 

Tenchera . 

5138 


putvate schools 


Mfn 


Women 


Head Icadieia . . 
'i'cachcra . , 

1118 

IlEmd Lcachora , . 

635 

3517 

Tcnclicm , , 

1210 


The regulation B call for one head teacher 
for every school, if the number of pupils is 


between 41 and 90 thorc must bo a second 
toftoher; if from 91 to 144 a thud, and for 
every additional 55 pupili, an additional 
teacher, The inimmum salary for head teach- 
CIS ranges from 750 fl. ($301 50) to 950 11. 
($382); for tcaclicia fiom 500 fl ($201) to 
700 fl ($281 40) The anlnrics depend in a 
measure upon the number of puinlfi. 

All teachers who have reached the age of 
sixty-five years, and those wlio arc menially or 
physically disabled, after ten ycara^ service. 
MG entitled to pcu'^iong The pensiona arc paiii 
quarterly, and amount to one sixtieth of the 
annual salary for each year of scr^'ice, but must 
never exceed two thirds of the former salary. 

The cniollmenl in the other acboola included 
in the primary syfctem, 1010, wna iia follows' — ■ 


EvENiHa SenooLS 

PuriLa 

Miile 

Fcinala | 

Total 

Fublla . 

2790 

2132 

4D23 

Privnlo . , 

1177 

loss 

2f)J2 

ToUl . . 

1273 

318T 

7160 


The pupila m the elementary cvcmiig schools 
are generally also attending day achools; lienco 
the former arc an adjunct to the latter. 


Co^TINVATlOH ScilOOLH 

PuriLB 

Mnia 

1 Fcmnlo 

Tolot 

Fublia 

20,109 

13,300 

30., 520 

FrivOlfl . - 

5344 

1374 

G71B 

Tolnl . . . 

31,613 

14,733 

40,217 
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The rcquiTD that primaiy schools 

bIiqH be op on without intermission the whole 
ye [I I, except on lujhdftys. DiirmB dnsa liours 
the nvnater shall bo pTcacnt fi'am the opeuiuB 
of school to closing; lie must not engage in 
esetrnneous duties, nor absent himself except 
iu cfisca of absolute neccasityv Pupils muat 
bo enrolled, as fnr jia possible, for fixed 
terms. All examination is held oiico a yenr 
at each acUool and fiuAllficd piipila are then 
promoted from the lower to the higher 
grades, if cireimstuncc permit, rewards arc 
given for diligence and meiit A deserving 
pupil, when leaving scliooi after coinpletioii 
of the coursQ of study, la picscjitod with 
a cerlificftte of honor. A code of icgulations 
must be drawn up for ench school, and this, 
who tiler written or pi in ted, is displayed on 
the board, hung up in tho clnaaroom, and 
from time to lime is read and explained by 
tile master. School savings bauhfi nic niaiii- 
Inined in nearly nil schools 

7?ehffioua Jnfftrndiou, — 'The Icaaona in reli- 
gion nre intrusted entirely to niiiiibtcis and 
special teachers of theology Xlcgular tcaclicrs 
musk refrain fiom tcacliing, doing, or permit Ling 
anything at vaiiancc with the respect due to 
the religious convictions of other sects A 
leachor giiiUy of offence in this reapcck may 
be auspoiidcd for a term not exceeding one 
year, but in case of repclition of the o/Tciibo 
he may be Buapendc-d for au indefinite period 
from the duties of a public-aehool teacher. 
The introduction of religioua instruction into 
common achoola is no demruuc horn tho 
prill Cl plea of the law It Jins been allowed 
on account of the dilTicultics experienced 
by parentfl who cannot obtain religious ir\- 
Btruclion for their children in other suitable 
places, but jirecttutiona arc tahon so that 
religioua teaching aliall not inter fcio with other 
lessons 

School BmUUugs — The modern school build- 
ings aie commodious and well planned ami the 
furnishings excellent The sanitary coiulitioiia 
of the buildings arc strictly regulated, and in 
a few cities tho schools are supplied wilii bath- 
ing facilities In fifty-eight coinniunDs medical 
inspeclion of schools is mainlaiucd. 

ijxpemUluro /oj Elementary Schooh, — The 
tutnl ex])cndiUii’c (ourrenb nnd capital) for 
elemental y schools amounted m 1000 to 
33,700,839 0. (313,503,917) Of this amount 
the State hole G2 per cent, the communes 28 
\ycT cent; and school fees, examination fees, 
elCj the reinaining 10 per cent The fees 
are sniaU, often as low fla loui cents n 
week, and mnguig up to twenty cents The 
expeiuliUirc was equivalent to Sl4,18 per 
capita of the eiirddmcnt (Dj 7,839’) In the ele- 
mriUary f3choolh, i e day, continuation, and 
evening, and to S2 32 per capita of Lhe popula- 
Uon, There were also expended 39,124 fl 
(S 15,728) in the support of four jnibhc. and 
three pjivatc schools for the feeblc-mliulcil, and 
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20,909 fl. (36,405) for a school for icUoka. Of 
the latter amount onlyGOOOfl were from public 
apmop nations 

TiiQ provision of elementary instruction la 
completed by infant schools ( flciranrsdio/en) 
winch arc eh Jelly private in character In 1910 
they numbered 105 public . cnrollinc 30,073 
children, and 1092 private with an ciuollment of 
102,970 This would raise the total number of 
children at school to nearly 18 per cent of the 
population. 

Womml Schools — The need of spcciivl 
preparation foi toachora was rccognijjed by 
tho Society for Public Good niid was impressed 
upon the authorities fiom the time public 
elementary schools were first catabliahed. The 
school law of 1857 provided that two State 
normal schools sliould be maintained, and sub- 
sec^uent laws, aupplcmonted by geneial legu- 
lationa, have greatly increased the provision 
for tills work. In addition to the norma] 
schools and noimal classes mAintained by tha 
State, both ecliools and classes of this order 
aic established by communes nnd by piivato 
bodies, These ricccivc aid from the State 
if they comply with tlm official rcquiromcnks 
The importance of the seivico la iccognizcd 
by the entrnnee exnmiiuitiona and by the final 
examination which enLitlea to a diploma. The 
standard of qualification for directors and 
teachers, and m the ense of State Jiornnalflohoola 
nppoinlTncnia to these posibiona, must be con- 
firmed by the sovereign 

The courses of study and training in a com- 
plete normnl bchool lour ycava, The 

subjects included arc writing, arithmetic, com- 
position, the Dutch language, general and na- 
tional lutjLcii'y, geography, uatuiaL acicnccj 
singing, violin and pianq, principles of the 
Ficnch, Gennan, and English languages^ mathe- 
matica, \MincU drawing, gymiuiaUcB, agucukutc, 
theory of Leaching and pedagogy Teachers 
must require all atudeata to attend religioua 
instrucLlon, which is given at stated hours, and 
also their respective cliurche.'s. Books and 
school material are furnished free of cost. 
Normal schools for young men are day schools; 
those for young women are generally boarding 
schools 

Statutics. — The Balicnt particulars rcsnecU 
iiig tliGHc schools and classes aa reported for 
1910 arc .summarized in Uic tables on following 
pngc, 

There were in addition to the above fifty-nine 
students (forty-five young men. fourteen young 
woitioii) in training uiulci the head teachora of 
school a. or thcac seven nicn ami one woman 
passed the diplonia examination 

Special courses of training arc mainlaincd 
by llic State, communes, and private rissocia- 
tioiia for those intending to qualify ns teachers 
of gyinnaalica, drawing, inaiuiftl work, agnciil- 
tuic, etc Canchdiitca for appointmonk na 
priiinpala of achoola must pass a highci exami- 
n alien than that for ordinary teachers 
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NOIIMAL BCIIOOL9 


CiiABa 

No OF 
BenooLa 

ENnOLLUENT 

NuuDEn or Stddenth 

AT PiNti* Examination 

Amount or 
Btvtb Appiin- 
rnT4TiDN (Uniti:d 

fiXAlEfl 

CuimENOY) 



Men 

Women 

Total 

Alcn 

Women 

Number 

pivsdcd 


StnlD , ... 

7 


83 

&ao 

115 

2D 

110 

S10D,&00 

Communal . 

3 

6U 

226 

2&4 

10 

67 

69 

17,634 

PrivnlG; 









ProtMlnnl. 

IS 

308 

an 

73D 

08 

30 

47 

2D/H)0 

RoTnan Culhotto 

37 

492 

1531 

2023 

IDQ 

285 

203 

00,370 

Olhcra , 

5 

H 

2204 

230B 

4 

eo 

69 

IS, 013 

Tolal 

Oi 

1430 

4504 

6040 

303 

462 1 

647 

1300,432 


NOEMAL COURSES 


ClaBB 

No 

Enhollmcnt 

NuMuen op Stooents 

1 AT FiNAii Examination 

Amount of 
A rrnorjuATXOM 
(United Btiteb 
C uiinENcr) 



Men 

Woincu 

TolM 

Men 

Women 

Number 


SLalo , . , 

aa 

16Q0 

1668 

34H 

J14 

425 

403 

1208.024 

CommuDnl . . > 

4 

113 

240 

353 

14 

3D 

1 41 

DOOQ 

TrlvaLQ 

129 

1S16 

1300 

2876 

230 

21D 1 

207 

48,162 

Tolal . . 

210 

aim 

316B 

0042 

668 

osa 

774 

8206,102 


At Leyden there la a college for the training 
of kindergarten teachers, the only school of 
this class which is subsidized by the iState. 
It receives from this source 3500 fl. (3U07) 
annually and from the city 2000 fl. ($S00) In 
coiisideralioii of these funds, the college supplies 
lenchcTB for the kindergarten schools of the 
city without charge In addition to twenty- 
five resident students there is an average at- 
toudnnee of aevciity day students. A iiotice- 
ablo feature of the tinining la the adaptation 
q£ the FroDbelian methods and material to the 
conditions of child life in the kingdom 
Secondary Education. — Secondary educa- 
tion Omdticlbnar O»idcrioi;s) ia organized in 
accordance with a law of May 2, 1863, amended 
by laws of June 28, 1876, and April 25, 1879. 
Included under this licad arc the burgher 
schools, higher burghci scliools, agricultural 
schools, and iiidustrinl, trade, and technical 
achools. As in^ the case of primary achoola, 
the secondary inhtitutiona may bo of either 
luvhlic OT pnviite origin 
jSu/jfiruiAion — The Minister of the Interior, 
the supreme educational authority, ovcrciaea 
his control of this department through the 
agency of three general inspectors wlio arc 
appointed upon his recommendation by the 
sovereign, one of these has specinl auponn- 
Lendeiico of the State agriculturnl schools 
Local EQiumiltees are appointed by the com- 
mcicial councils with the appiovnl of the minis- 
ter, foi the immediate supervision of piiblio 
aucoudarv schools. In the ease of indiislnal 
cir Lechnfcnl schools for girls, women aic gcnci- 
ally appointed on the boards The supervision 
of the higher burgher schools ia com milted to 
their rcapeclivc directors 


TcachcTs, — Only persona holding a diploma 
from a university or from a Stale examining 
board, and a toslimoiiial of good moral stand- 
ing, aa required by law, are allowed to engage 
in secondary instruction. From tins rule are 
exempted (1) pcraoiig who instruct children of 
one family only; (2) those who do not niako 
tciichiiig tlicir profcsgion but have obtained 
royal authority to teach without remuneration 
(members of religious orders) Directors and 
tcachcra of sccoiulary instruction mufit receive 
authorizaticm from the Minister of the Interior 
before they can be appointed to a position in 
any public oi private institution, or for giving 
private Icssona. DircetoiB and tcacheia of higher 
burgher schools supported by the communes 
are appointed bv the local council from a list 
of eligible candidates recommended by local 
autlioriLioa, Only male teaclicrs are employed 
in the higher Ijuigher sclioola. The toacliers 
of accondaiy schools receive pensions upon 
practically the same conditions as Llio'iO of 
prinaaTy soUooIr 

Scope oj the But ghc} mid Higher Burgher SchooU 
— The burgher schools, intended particularly 
for the children of Iradesmeu, incehaniM, 
and ngricuUunst'?, are divided into day nnil 
evening schoohs The course of study of tlio 
day schools extends through two years and Gm- 
bracca the following branches MaLhcnmliCH, 
physics, chemistry^ tlicorcUe aiut applied me- 
chanics, natural luatory, elementary principles 
of technology and agricuiturc, geography, fiis- 
tory, the Dutch language, polilicnl economy, 
drawing, and gymnastics, In each community 
of 10,000 inhabitants or more, one burgher 
school at least must be established by the com- 
munal authorities, but tlie burgher day hcIiooIb 
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arc giving place to liighci burglier schools and 
lienee the lower grade is iDprcsented chiefly 
by cvGfiiug scUooLa. 

The higher burgher schools are divide tl mto 
Bclioola ^vith five yenra' courao and schools with 
three year a' co ursc The I aw reciuii ca tliat there 
almll not be leas than twelve luglier State burghei 
aclioola in operation in the country, n-ucl in 
at least five of these the course must be of ftvo 
years' duration. The schools arc fully equipped 
with laboratories, and with lUiistrativQ muaeums 
and me Llistingvushcd Cor the methods and 
thoroughnesa of the instruction in science and 
modern lan^uago'j. The actual scope of the 
schools of tins emss is illnslratcd by tho typical 
program given below 

rnOGIlAM OP THE STATE HlGllEIl DUUGHEII 
SCHOOLS AT UTIIECHT 


Ci-ABmia AND Hounfl rEn Wlkh* 



1 

(I 

III 

IV 

V 

Totals 

Tlia JlolhcrTongua 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

12 

Fropch 1 . 

i 

3 

J 

2 

2 

11 

Germnu • • 

3 

3 

J 

2 

2 

Id 

English 


1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

12 

llialpry . . 

3 

a 

a 

2 

2 

13 

GLO£TBph> 

a 

a 

a 

\ 

1 

0 

Coinwanal, Prov c.ti,d 







NnUonnl InsLlUl- 







liana . . 



i 

} 

/ 

3 

PdUIIcuI GcoDOmy 




1 


2 

MaOiciimlica . . 

7 

s 

0 

0 

3 

JO 


T 

e 

t 

1 

J 


XTccIrnnka 




2 

2 

.1 

Phyaica or Tochnol- 







orT ■ ■ 



2 

2 

1 

1 

B 

Cben^wliy . . 




4 

4 

& 

nioloEv Gcolasy 

2 

2 


1 

1 

7 

CaamoSTOphy 




*1 

1 

2 

ComRiGrclnl . 





1 

1 

nookWecping . , 

CuHirtiplo . , , 

Tl 



'1 

'' 

2 

1 

FraehPnil ntawlnH 

2 

V 

2 

1 

1 

B 


1 

1 

1 

■ 

1 

11 

GcQtttclrlc'nl Driwlng 



1 

L 

1 

A 

GijnnnaLica 

2 

2 

2 



0 


1 

1 

■ 

1 

■ 

10 

Totnla 

30 

03 

32' 

.12 

32 

iSH 


11 

11 

Tl 

1 " 

1 " 

w 


■ TUd sntnllcr figured In llio columns uro from oLher pro- 
gf anvg Tlftoy acivo la lUualiMQ tUo aUalii. lUffpioncca iV)ni e^ial, 


Candidates for admission to tho higlici 
burgher arhoola must he at least twelve yema 
of age, and must pns.s au entrance oKamination 
rromollon from one classs to a higher is made 
by GXauuuaUou, and at the termination of the 
course the sLiidenls are examined by a govern- 
iiicnL hoard' if success fill, they receive n cer- 


tificate which has great value for those seeking 
Domiuercial or civil appamtments 
Tor the latest year reported (IDIO) there 
were 81 higher burgher sohoola^ of which 27 
were State sebools, 4:7 communal, and 7 
private The total number of pupils was 
10,fiC3, of wdiom 2347 were gnls. Tor the 
final oxaniinalion 1839 pupils wcic presented; 
the number who passed was 025, including 
MO girla. The number of teachers wna 1402, 
of these 395 had tlio Doctor's degree, 21 thnt 
of c<iadidaat (coiTogponding to the Fyeuch 
/icciic^), 809 liad special diplomas. TJiero 
were also 15 secondary schools for girls main- 
tained by communca oi private bothca, en- 
rolling 1640 pupils This makes a total of 
3093 girls in the secondary grade of studios. 

The snlnriDs of directors of the higher huighcr' 
schools range from 2750 fl. to 4000 fl. (5904.80 
to SI 608), ealnrios of toacheis fiom 1000 fl 
(5102) to 3050 fl (51225) The total expendi- 
ture for the achoola of thia class in 1909 was 
1,922,77011. ($772,964) Of this amount 12.Gpcr 
cent was covered by State appropTiadon , the 
balance, by communal appvopnationa and fees 
The diploma of the higher burgher school is 
required as a prcliminaiy qualification for on- 
gmeeva, architects, ami teclmolo gists who ty^piro 
to enter the State service, The diploma admits 
to tho polytechnic school nt Delft, to the special 
couTso of the Indian service achoola at Delft 
and Leyden, to tho military school at Haarlem, 
nnd to the ni till cry course at Delft 
Industrial and Technical Schools. — The 
higher buigher schools arc the only iiistitutiona 
comprised in tho division of middlehaaT Onder- 
ivijs which aic intended for general cclucalion 
of the secondary type. The term, m fact, 
]jei'tains to administrative rather than to sclio- 
Instic relations and tho gioafc proportion of 
Bchoola belonging to thia clcpaitmcnt me in- 
dusLiial or technical in charnoter. lienee they 
may be considered na forming pait of the s^^atem 
of technical instruction Many of these achoola 
fire burgher evening schools, others belong to 
special masses of technical schools. As regards 
control they may be public, ? c. establisheJ and 
mam tamed by communal autliorilicg, or pri- 
vate. In any case tlicy may receive State 
mibsulies The scope and variety of the schools 
of industrial arts are indicated by the following 
particulars of those maintained in two towns 
selected fioni a list of sixty-four institii lions. 


Cguutihd 

NTamk of School 
(ENOLT aii Equivalent) 

No ov 
Tl aciibhb 

Nl) OF 
Pupils 


(1) Evonlng ilrnwing bcIiodI 
for manual wot-kora 

27 

654 

Austgrdam 

1 

(2) tlKlualrml Bcliool of iho 
aaolnly of TVorkcra | 

13 

ICO 

(3) School of drawing far 
Lhd nrllaUa [nduqlrioa 

13 

360 


(*1) Semiimry lor mcchnnica 

21 

17B 


(S) Indualnal achaol for 
yoong womcii 

24 

2&2 

HeutoqeN- 

aascu 

(1) KovdI School for useful 
aiul huQ i>rls , , 

11 

21D 


422 
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III all l he bolioola of Ilua class, (Ira wing oc- The system mclufles. (1) stale estdblishmoiils, 

cupics the chief phicc, mafchoinatics iiml tlio (2) rouiNca of nisi rue lion, Uioorctif* iiiul pi ne- 
mo thcr tongue come noNl iii iinpurtnnee; tieal, mniiilauiod by Lho rionnciiil Agnciil- 

□tlier blanches respond to local iieccla. Uiral niul lloilicultural soeielies, with the 

Of Lhe more liighly speciah/.ed bcliools, llic assisliinec of alalr aubsulics Tlie aliilc eslab- 

Trade School {Amhachlsschool) at the Hague lialimciits nie (I) lhe Agneiiltmal College at 

('a Giaveiiluigo) may he taken na a lypieal Wageningi'ii; (2) I he Agneul Uiral anil Ilorti- 

exnmplo It was oalabhshed m 1873 liy an cultural winlur schools, (3) the Vetci inary 

Association for the ''Advancement of the Build- College at Uticchl, (4) Inslruclois of Agn'cul- 

tng Tiades." lb rcceivca municipal support ture and llorliculUiie appointed by Ibe gov- 

and is amply equipped for the nocommoclation enuwent in the vaiioufi pioviiiccs, to give iii- 

aud iiistiucLion of 300 boys To the general strucLion iii theii rrspeelive sulijecls 
Bnhjuuis mentioned above, llie Tiadcs ScJiool Tlie well known Slate Agricultural College 
adda special coiiraes m wood and inclal work at Wageumgen coiihisls of four sections 
and const! uetjon The program covers three tho AgriciiUiiial >S(:hool, the llorlieulUiral 

full vears. ^ Kcliool, the High School, the High iSehool for 

The specialized schools include eleven schools Agriculture and Forestry An iinjioilarit fca- 

of navigation ‘aufl ten for tinining lishciincii. tuic of the lustilulioii i,s the Ihoi’ougli rouiso 

Cominoi cud Ddiieatiun 18 pi ovided for by courses in colonial agricultiiic iiUendcd foi studeiils 

m the higher burgher schools and by apccial who dcbiro to go out as fissislaiils oi man- 

classes iimiiitained by private societies, chain- agois of sugai, coffee, lea, and other plantations 

bers of commerce, etc m the coionieff (Java), and who requiic, m 

The schools of household indiialry for guls addition, nii elementary knowledge of colonial 

foim one of the most important gio ups in this agiiculLiire, laws, and customs Tlio college 

dcpnitnicut They number thirty, established is controlled by a hoarrl consisting of the direc- 

by communes or by private associations and tois of the four bccLions, One niDiiibe] of the 

all but four subsidized by the State, Nineteen board is appointed by tlie Government as 

of the niiinbcr are day schools, tho lemamdcr, president with the Lille of Iloofil-dircckm (Chief 

generally, havo both day and evening sessions Diiectoi) I To acts as tlie oxocutive o Hi cor of 
The duration of the course of tunning vaiios Die college There are forty piofessorft and 

from one to tliicc years; the range of fees tcaclicrtj luicl an average of 25lJ jnipils. Tlie 

is from 25 francs to 050 fiancs ($5 to S130) annual expenses of tlie college aie about 1,100, - 

a year 000 fl (3112,200) 

Included in this same adminiatrativc do- Higher Educalion — The present system 
part /non fc are the cominuJial institutions for tho of higher ediiDatioii (hoogcr Onfkrii'ijs) is tiaswl 

deaf-mute at Ttoller darn and Gtmungen aiu\ oiiD upon tho law of April 28, 1870, amciuled and 

for the blind at Amsterdam, all subsidized by mndifiod by laws of May 7, 1873; Juno 2S, 

the State. The children comm it ted to their ISBl; Juno 15, 1883, and July 23, 1885 Tho 

charge receive their living and tiiilion grata- institutions mclutlod in this dopaitment aie 

itously, excepting those whose parents aro either of public or privato on gin Tho former 

able to meet the expenses " St. Micliicl'a arc established and mainlnmcd by communes 

Gcslol ” IS an institution for the deaf-mute and the *Statc, ioparaloly and conjointly, the 

HI flint aincd by the Catholic Church, but re- latter may be subhidizcd from public funcls. 

cciving state appropriations. In aecoi dance with tho law of KSTd, the public 

The deparhnoiit of midddbaar Onderwijs iiislitutioiis arc the gymnasia and Latin sohools. 

includes nUo several scKooIh of a proff‘Haioiml the tliiee state univer.sitii'S, and the coiniumial 

character which do not, liowcvcr, require tho university of Ainsterdaiu, the denominalioiml 

same older of pjchmiiiary tmiiiJiig jjs lho um- “ ioimnarja " and oilier jinvalc lahliLijlions 

vcrhiLy f acid Lies Among these schools aroi answer to the universities, but only the latter 

(1) The State Academy of Applied Arts at can confer neademic degiccvs Tin' fuiulaincn- 

lloUcrdam, (2) the state schools for the tal law eatahlialicd the piinoiplc of Ubcrly in 

training of drawing teachers at Ainalcrdam higher education, but all pei.'ions engaged iii 

and lho Hague, (3) state training echoola for Hus servico are sul/ject to supervision by Llic 

imd wives lit Amsterdam and Rotterdam, educational authority. Foreigners must ob- 

(4) militaiy and niivtil schools. lain authorization from the sovereign before 

Agricultural Education — The system of they ran bo employed ns tcachois of the luglicr 

ngriculturfll education iii the Noitherlands, branches, in either public or private mill tut ionff 

winch has attracted wide attention, foims a 3Vic Gyninada. — The classification of lho 
subdivision of tins aamo deiiartment (middel- gymnasia under the head of higher cduca- 
baar Ondenvijs)^ although its transfer to tho tion is a peculiarity of tho Nclhei lands system 

department of agriculture has been under con- which foHowa historic precedents. The gym- 

sideratioii In all matters i elating to agrioul- imiia have icplaced in the modern fiysloin the 

tural education the government is advised and classical schools which were preparatory to the 

aasiated by the general Inspector of Secondary universities The higher burgher schools. 

Education m charge of agricuUurnl schools, classed ns secondary, start at the saiUQ level as 

423 
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klic gymnn'iia iiikI admit pupils n-t the same 
ftgG, le. twcivo years To a certain extent 
the courses of the two classes of schools lire 
parallel, ns la ahown by the proBrama Dub 
the gracUinlca of the higher Inirgher achoola 
cannot enter the university facullics without 
at least a yQai'\s picpaintion m Latin and 
Greek. Aulhoriliea in Holland arc divided 
in their opinion na to tho wisdom of maintain- 
ing this distinction of dogrec between tho 
burgher achoola and the gynmasin, but so far 
luVvotiatcb LaVm cjiu (aTtrk- fts 
ft higher order of intellectual discipliiio than 
the modem studiea have prevailed 
The law requires that every community of 
over 20,000 inhabitants shall equip and main- 
Iftin a gymnasium; other commumlica may 
take the same action The supervision of 
each gymnasium tlevolvea upon ft commuiial 
comioil, styled Collogo of Curators The head 
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of ft gymimsimTi, the Ren tor, and also the Co. 
Rector must po'jscas the doctor's clegicc iii class, 
icnl iihilology, the profess oi a must have either 
ft umvcrsily diplomn or certificate from tho 
Btftie Exaiiwnmp; Board. Appointmenia to these 
pOHition.s me made by the communal authori- 
ties, if Lheiiiatitutioiireceivca tiataicsubaidy the 
choice must be appro i^cd by the Minister of tho 
Interior, The professors aro present simply for 
their claa.a inslruction, and their aalarioa aicrcg- 
ulfttcd by the number of hours' instruction wliidi 
uxuat give- Tlvi \uftp;v^tt)Ta 

report annually to the Miniatcr of the Interior 
as to the condition of the public institulioiijs 
of this order Private gymnasia exist, also 
under authorizfttion from the Minister, to 
whom they must send an anmial report. The 
public gymnasia follow an ofiicifll progiam, 
which is given below The private lusLitutiona 
aiG independent in this icspcot 


CUnniOULUM of the aYJINASlA 






CLAB3Ea 

AND IIOITIIJJ FCn XVeBE 
































I 

II 

III 

IV 


V 



VI 










Ml 

Heal* 


All 

RmI * 

HttTO 


Greek , , , , • 

l}‘ 

0 

0 

7 

2 

4 


3 

4 


32 

27 

I.aUn , . . 

V 

Q 

Q 

a 

a 

B 


4 

4 


42 

as 

Dutch , . . 

G 

2 

2 

2 


2 



1 


12 

12 

French - . 

1 

2 

2 

2 


1 



1 


12 

12 

QcTm&Ti > , , , , 1 


1'] 

2 

2 


2 



t 


0 

0 

EntrlUh . . * 



a 

a 


2 



1 


0 

0 

l(i3lDry 

4 

3 

a 

a 

1 

1 


1 

2 


IB 

10 

Gooeenphy , , , , , 

MaUiDiniillca , 

3 

2 

i 






1 


7 

7 

4 

a 

a 

3 


2 

a 


2 

a 

17 

23 

I'hjalca , , , 






2 

1 


2 

1 

4 

0 

Chcmlalry 

NniwiiV jlislory 


2 





1 

2 



1 

2 

4 

2 

a 

Toinl 

2S 

2S 

2a 

2B 

27 

20 

2B 

27 


20 

100 

ICO 


■ ElghL hours per we<ik tor pari of year I Ava hours for remaindor Slmllnrly na rvgarda 0 and 3 in Class II, 
^EiLra for humsauLS * Evlra tor '‘real" BlucfoDta 


^tahsh'es. — There is a public gymnasium 
in each of tho thirty pTincipiii cities of the 
kingdom and thirty-one additional private 
gymnasia The former had in 1010 a total 
0 ? 2260 aludcnts (1047 young men. 003 young 
women). Theprix^ate gymnasia Imcl in the same 
year 2048 ftludenh Altogether llicrc wore 
42D8 studciiis in this stage of higher education 
The teachuig force o[ the public inetiUiUoua 
numbered 456 professors; of these 240 had the 
dootor'a degree, fifty-fivo the title of docent, 
the remainder had cortifientea from state 
examining boards. Tho expend! buro for the 
pvibho gymnaaia in 1010 amounted to 007,- 
691.54 fl. (3364,853) to which the State con- 
Irihutcd 262,310 6 , or 29 percent. 

The Universities, — There nro threo atato 
univcraUica, Leyden, Utrecht, and Groningen, 
comprising each the five faculties of theology, 
Inw, medicine, aciencQ, letters, and philosophy. 
Tile internal adminiatratioii of each umvcrBiCy 


is in charge of a college of curators, the mem- 
bers of xvhioh are comnnssionecl by tho eovoroign 
The university senate, which determines the 
Beliolftstic arraugcmeiita, couaiata of raomhera 
representing the several faculties, the choice 
being 111 each case aaiictiouod by the Minister 
of tlio Interior Tho curatois thiough their 
aecretaiiea make detailed reports of tho alTaira 
of their resjicetivc institutimia lo the MinistcT 
of tho Intorior and aubmib each year an csti- 
nmto of expenditiirefl for tho coming year. 
The Minister, in turn, prCiiCiits tho cstiniftto 
to the legislature and disburses the appro- 
pTi alien allowed 

Professors in the state universities receive 
their appoiutment from the crown and may bo 
Buspended or dismissed by the Minister for 
incompctoncy or misdcmcanora. On rcncliing 
the ago of seventy, imivoisity professors pro 
pensioned. The amount of pension is deter- 
mined by the number of years of Bervice, but 
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u m*ay not exctcd thr sum of S1206 pfti Rimum 
Profpfafsora iii the hipfhcr matiUi Lions bolonging 
Lo the CftthoHo Church arc ftHo pensioned by 
ihe govcnmionfc. 


STATISTICS 01' THE UNIVEHSITIES, IDIO-IDII 


l/NlVEnBITlf 

No or 1 
Btudents 

Numdch 
OF Tuo- 
FranouB 
AND 

TBACliPna 

Expehuituiie 

v\ 

*■' EquivnlcDla 

State 

IclUDU 

im 

76 

1,110,200 SdB2,102 

Ulreehl 

lOBZ 

09 

1.001,774 420.833 

UroDingcn 

551 

51 

817,510 328,043 

Corimiiritil 




AnialcTdrim 

iiao 

lOD 

032,500 254,205 

To Id) 

3907 

209 

3,711,0.13 91,401,813 


The faculty of iticdicino hna the laigcat 
registration in all the universities. Leyden 
la particularly disLingnishod for law, which 
clAiiPS tlio greatest number of students after 
medicine. Uticclit leads in theology. The 
Doctor's diploma, which is conferred by the 
unw erst ties, cay vies inGiitioii of the Faculty m 
which the student has completed his studies 

The univeraiLies all have extensive lihranca 
and arc well ccjuippcd with laboratorica and 
museums Clinical facilities are alToidcd the 
sLudciita of medicine, in hosj^itala connected 
with the univcrsitica 

The provision for highoi education is com- 
pleted by a private university at Amsterdam , 
and about twenty-six clcnominalional institu- 
tions in various places, sonic of which receive 
subsidies from the State They arc designated 
as seminaries, colleges, Latin schools, training 
schools. Their aim is generally the training 
of young men to servo as miniatera in then 
respective chmehea and as tcnchcra of higher 
branches. 

Tile Polylechnic School — The Tolytochnic 
School nt DolCt affords the highest order of 
technical training for engineers, archUccta, 
and architectural engineers The number of 
fitiulent.s m 1910 was 1235, Jiicliiding 705 nob 
following a complete course The faculty 
mimbercd fifty-four professors, there were also 
Hix private docents and eight assistant pro- 
fcesois. The expondituTO was 680,603 ft. 
(§273,083) Every studoub of the polytechnic 
school pays §80 in advance for the annual 
course j which entitles him to all the advantages 
of the school Those taking elective studies 
pay only for the subjects chosen, at the rate 
of §1 per ammm for each study, with one recita- 
tion per week For four oi more recitations 
per week the fen is §10 per annum for each 
study. The students who hax'^c taken the 
course of the polytechnic school at Delft, and 
wish to go to the East Indies as government 
ofTicials, prepare thorn 8 elves for such positions 
by taking a two or three years' course in the 
bchool at Leyden for tho training of officials 


in the Eaqt Iiuhaw ■^ervieo lluve they am 
taught the Java, Malay, and TJocgiiic languagns. 

The instruction is under the general super- 
VJ51011 of a college of curators, and Ike head 
master and teachers arc appointed by the 
sovereign The yearly program arranged by 
them must be aubmitlcd to the Minister of the 
Interior for liis approval. The total cxpeiulituro 
for higher education m 1000 wns 5,773,138 1 1 fl 
(§2,320,902) derived as follows; — 



Fl 

Pbii Ccvt 

Stnto npproiinaLioQ 

4,034,807 2,1 

80 2 

Province of North Hollnnd 

lo.ono OO 

0 3 

Gonimiinca , , 

l,i;!8,'J7i 18 

10.5 


5,774,138 41 



Summary — The ays tern of cduoalioa in the 
Nctlicrlaiida is marked throughout by tho Imr- 
monioiis action of somewhat incoiigiuous ele- 
ments combined in a rather looso organization 
The effective Avorking of the aystciu is duel first, 
to the inspection service, second, to the high 
standard of the teaching force, third, to the 
exam 1 nation tests whicli meet the student ut 
every important stage of his progioss It is 
noticeable further that while the liigliest orth*r 
of intellectual di^iciplme is fosterod, provision 
is made for Irainuig every ajitiLudo wliicii 
finds its exercise in tlio vaiicd iiulusLnes of 
modern life A T. S, C II V 
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NETHEKLANDS, COLONIES OF, EDU» 
CATION IN THE — IViMi the cxceplion of 
ihc IkilisU Empire of luclui, the colomal 
poflsesaioris of the Dutch in JMala 3 'sia foim the 
gicntcsb empire of dcpciulcnt people in the 
world This teintory inchulcs the innjor port 
of the two largest islanils of the woihl, New 
Gtiincii and Borneo; the n cheat and most 
populous islftiul, Jtiya; and the famed and 
bng-coYctoil “ Spice IsImuU,’' the iloluccna. 
Pom fifths of the enliro Malay race inhabit 
these islands, nnd ncnily tliree fourths of the 
entile nliinlioi, or About 30,000,000, are on the 
island of Java, which is the sent of the Dutch 
adininihU'ation. Tlie smaller islands of the 
group arc inhabited by black people. Aiab 
BelLlemcnis are found in important ports liko 
Batiivift, Sainainng, Surnbnya, and Makassar, 
or journey 111 g as titideia aiul prosclyLeis 
ThiDURli then leligiou.s fnith, whicli they have 
ooininii mealed to the Malay inec, they pos.'>css 
great influence over the entne populiiLion 
The other iin port ant foieigii element is the 
Chinese, who aic selthng in nearly all the 
towns of the nrrliipolago, although icstrictcd 
fts to dwclhug ami place of business to ceitain 
quai'teiij They number about half a million, 
the majority of thein rcsidcnta of Java 
Until nofti the middle of the last century the 
education of the natixes received little ntten- 
lion. But ill 1848 aftci the Dutch States- 
General obtained roiitrol of the govcinmcnt 
of the colonies, an appropriation of 2 j, 000 fl 
WAS made foi native education. In 1S54, the 
7^e^Jec^lrtgs Zic(jfemeiii provided that the gtiv- 
ernor-Rcneral sliouhl cstubliah schools for the 
native population, but the provision was vague 
and praclicftlly inopenitivo lor many years. 
At last interest awoke; the Dcpaitment of 
Education, AVorship, and Industilca was cieatcd 
ill 1868, and about 1872 the organization of 
schools Cor the native people began lu earnest. 
Til 1884 a reaction act in and progress ceased 
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But a loorgnnization of Llic education work was 
finally seen to be necessary, and in 18Q2 and 
1893 Ihcie was sanctioned and put into elfpcfc 
a aehcino of native instruction which had been 
pioposcd flomo ycais cnilier by the director 
of education, Mr. W P Gioenevoldt Under 
this scheme two kinds of public instruction 
aic maintained, one p attorned upon the Eu- 
inuoaii ayfitem (Uurapecsc/i Ojirferujtjs), th^ 
other native education (jOndenaijs uoor /a- 
landevs), 

European Schook — Schools foi the Eu- 
ropean population have long been provided 
Under the new conditions they arc mom closely 
organized and aic nssurod of government 
Slip Cl vision and support. Their eharactCT- 
latio fcatiiies are similar to those of the schaols 
in tlic mother country. The public lower 
schools, in 1909, numbered 190 with 732 Eu- 
lopeari teachers and 21,714 pupils Of these 
9120 wcie boys, and 7371 girls of European 
biith; 3093 xvcrc natives, 3100 being male, 
1530 were Asiatic foieigners, largely Chinese, 
110 1 being male. There are also 40 private 
Europeau lowei schools aulod by Uie govern^ 
ment, with ovci 5000 pupils, mostly giilq 

The rapid increase of native attendance in 
the Eiiiopoan schools was one cause of the 
cslabli.shmcnt of the native schools Com- 
pared to the numhei of Eiuopcan or mixed 
European people foi wlioin the former schools 
arc created, the ayatem must be icgnulcd aa 
exceedingly Iiboial. This population was reck- 
oned a few years ago nt 80,000, and lU children 
woic in public oi private piimary schools to 
the number of over 20,000, oi more than 25 per 
cent of the corresponding population. 

For secondary eduentian of the Euiopean 
tj^pc, there are several schools, of which the 
moat important is the Gyniii/isiiiin Willinm III 
at Batavia This uistiUition has n five years' 
couifac concaponding to that of the higher 
burgher schools in Ilolland, and in addition 
a special com sc prcpniing atiidonta foi the 
civil service. The studies pertain to the lan- 
ffuagea, tile gcogiaphy, niici elhuology of the 
Indies .Similar schools are founded at Sura- 
baya and Samatang The (lueen ^Vilhclmiim 
School IS the name applied to a gioiip of schools 
at Batavia giving aficondnry iiiiitmctiou of a 
technical chaiacter 

Native Schools, — The schools foi Europeans 
are all open to natives, but tliey iciich only n 
very small proportion of them The schome 
that was piib into operation in 1802-1893 
provided for a system of lowei primary schools 
for natives only. Theae schools aic of two 
classes . first nnd sccoiul. The latter offci a 
foul years' course only in the common branches, 
instruclioji being given in the native dialect 
nnd Malay The first-clnsa lower school olTera 
n six years’ course and, besides instruction in 
the native dialect and Malay, gives three years' 
iuati'ufttiovv in Dutch. The introduction of 
Dutch marks the return to a policy abandoned 
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LwciiLy yoarg ngo. The liingungc has prnvotl 
iniliipensttblc as a biibis for liigliei tiaiiiiiig, 
especially on atlmiinsLi-aUvc, lechiiicah and 
professional lines, as well as fui the intellceiiml 
devolopiiiont of the native The autliontips 
arc convinced that the diffusion of the Dutch 
language among the peoples of Iheir gicat 
Empire will be a political factor of the highest 
value, hence they have delibouiLcly given up 
the formci policy of diacoui aging its use in 
native education 

These graded schools will be located chiefly 
ill the more populous places, but in lOOG a 
plan WQS adopted foi cstabligliing luial schools, 
dessa facliools, within roach of eveiy Imiiilct, 
for it ia admitted that until the ruial popula- 
tion is taught to read, wiitc, and keep accounts 
the niabs will icmain incapable of further 
advance In accoi dance with tins plan, schools 
aic being rapidly established in all Llic islands. 
It is estimated that Java alone will icqunc 
30.000 dessa aelioola Tliia ilc\ elopmcnt will 
cal] for nn increased numbei of Loachei.a fiom 
Ilolland and renewed efforts for the training 
of native teachers. 

Normal Schools . — In the leaction of 1881 
the number of normal schools foi niitives was 
reduced to four, situated rcbpcc lively at Rnn- 
doeng and Probolinggo in Java, Fort de Kock 
in Sumatra, and at Ainboina, a fifth school 
was added at Djokjaknita in 1807 niul a sixtli 
at Ociiarnng in the icsldcncy of Sainnrang in 
1005. In these schools the govoimnciit fui- 
iijslics free instruction to stiulciits and piovidcs 
them with fiunishcd rooms and an allowanco 
of 10 0 (S4 20) a month foi food and clothing 
The course of study in the normal schools is 
arranged foi five years and comprises the Dutch 
language, Malay, and one othci native tongue, 
arithmetic, geometry, land measuiiiig and siii- 
vcying, including leveling and wateiways, 
gcogiaphy, history of NcLhcrlanda-Indiii, natu- 
ral sciences, including elemental y physics and 
meteorology; plant and animal life, writing 
III Arabic, in Javanese, or other native chai' 
aclers, and in Roman letters, music, and very 
thorough work in drawing, which is pin sued 
foi live ycaiH In the fourth and fiftii ycais 
iiisLiuction 13 given in pedagogy nncl school 
admimstialion, the sixth and last ycai h 
devoted to gonoial review and to pinclico teach- 
ing in a well-oigam/cd tiaiiimg school. 

Sc/ioofs /or Native O/^tciafs. — Another im- 
poitant fcatuie of the system is the cstabliah- 
mciit of tininiug schoola for native officiala. 
The idea is not new, as sclioola of ting class 
were created as early ns 1878, but the cntiic 
character of llic training has been changed, 
and to the four older schoola, three new schoola 
have been added since 1900, In several of Iho 
schools a noinial tlepaitincnt for tiiuiiiiig native 
teachers ia included, and in the higher section 
the student pursues jurisprudence, public and 
administrative law of tlie Indies, political 
economy, land surveying, waterwnyfa, line and 


map drawing In 1009 a piofc.?sional school 
intended to prcpaic native nuigistiatcs was 
opened at Batavia, It foima with the medical 
school at Batavia, whicli wa.s icorgnmzcd in 
1902, the nucleus of n native uiiivoi»‘;ity 

Chinese Schools. — iS])ccial mciUion should 
be made of the Dutch-Cliiiiese schools in- 
tended foi the cliildreii of the extensive Chinese 
population by whom the practical value of 
education is fully lealized as sliuun by their 
attendance upon the European schools Such 
schools were organized in 1908 at Batavia, 
Samarang, Surabaya, and Makassni, In 1009 
seven moic were opened, at Jlcnndo (Celebes), 
Baiuljeininssin (Borneo), Singaiajn (Bali), 
Padang (Siiinatia), and at Malang, Surakarta, 
and Daiidociig, Java Tiicsc schools have the 
same oigniiization and offer the same course 
ns European lower schools. 

Cost of Education — The government ex- 
pcndituic for public schools in 1907 amounted 
to 2,678,353 fl (Sr)92,252) The eslmiatcd 
cost for 1010 was 3,570,200 /I (82,158,820), 
including aubsidioa to private scbnols Theao 
sums do not cover the cost of canatruelion of 
new buikihiga, which, except for dessa sclioola, 
i,g borne by the State, and will amount in the 
next few yeais to large sums annually 

A T S 
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ZERLAND. — Although the present univer- 
sity was only cieatcd in 1009, the municipal 
and cantonal authoiities have for the last two 
coiiturios stiiveii to provide an iiislilution of 
higher Icanimg. In 1659 a proposal was made 
to the town council to appoint mstriiclois and 
professors to teach philobopliy. In 1712 the 
council oidcred foui mimsLcra to draw up a 
plan for the appointment of a piofcssoi of 
philosophy, and m 1731 Loins Bourget was 
appointed to this pnsiUoii. In 1737 apiofessur 
of literatiu'c was iippouiLcd, But tlicre was as 
yet no definite msliLiition It wis not until 
1830 that serious elTorls began to be made to 
establish an academy, inspired by I he general 
movement to piovidc higher odiicnlion in 
Switzerland. In 1838 it ^as proposed to 
found an aendemy to give cuuises picparatory 
to the universities and profcssionnl studies. 
In 1839 public lecture eourac's woie given, 
and 111 1811 the academy was caLaliliblicd with 
seventeen professors in arts, science, and law, 
unci additional clinirs were provided in the 
next few years Only the faculties of arts and 
science granted dcgices. It is interesting to 
note that both Agassiz and Guyot (g^v.) 
were meiTibera of the teaching stall at this time, 
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TJic ftcatlGiny, however, wna closed in 1819, 
only to be rcealabliahed on a raorc pevraMicnt 
fooling in 1866, with the aiimo throe fa cu I lies, 
ftiul gyinnaaiiinifi oi accoiidary school depart- 
monta The latter were oiganized into a caii^ 
tniml gvmnnsium m 1872v In 1874 a faculty 
of theology was established, and 1883-1681 
the faculty of Isav was empowered to giant 
degrees- In 1878 a comae in French for foi- 
cigncra was organized and latei wna convcitcd 
into the ;S^mtJWtre de Fraii^ais moderne pour 
^fran^ers (1892) In 1S86 a budding wna 
erected for the academy, and in 1887 the hrst 
laboratories ivcre added, lint in spite of the 
rapid progieaSjthe academy did not yet pos-gesa 
the same rank aa other Swiaa universities and 
still continued to give wlmt properly belonged 
to the secondaiy achools In 1804 n reorgani- 
zalion took place, and tills dcficioncy was 
remedied to meet the atiuidarda generally pre- 
vniUng \u the toviulry, lu 1S90 the labor a- 
toiiea weiD incrcnacd in mimbci, and various 
collcctiona weie acquired In 1909 the acad- 
emy was raised to the rank of the uniroraiby, 
with faonltics of letters, ^ science, theology, 
and law One year's work is given for medical 
fltudciita The S^minairc for foreign Btiidenta 
Ima grown in popularity and attracts many 
foicignera A Dipldmn pour I' 
di4 Frangats Tnoderne d. V^tranger is given after 
a couise of two scmcstcra in the Siminaire 
The cnrollincnb in the summer semestor of 
1011 was 220 matriculated students and 76 
auditor.<3. 
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NEURASTHENIA — According to Denrd, 
the first to describe the disease, iicurastlicnia 
IS a cliroiiio functional disease of the nervous 
system the basis of which is impoverishment 
of nervous tissues in excess of repaii,'' and, 
According to Ziommseii, '' it is afunctional weak- 
ness of the nervous ay stem varying from Iho 
slightest degree in certain localities to an entire 
loss of strength in the whole nervous system " 
No disease is as prcvnlcnb as neurasthenia, if 
with it wii gioup \U mental count wpavt which 
is discussed under the title psych asthenia ((/.u.). 
Although iiDurasthenia has been considered a 
typical American disease, it is nob conhned to 
those AmericaTia who lead fast, energetic lives, 
but IB found at all ages niid among all civilized 
races 

Neurasthenia is a most insidious affection, 
since the symptoms resemble so much those 
which arc to be found in normal children and 
adults ns the rcault of ordinary work and 
fatigue. In fact,^ the symptoms in neuras- 
thonia are principally those corresponding 
with fatigue and oxlmustion. The individual 


who suffers from iieurastlicnia has these synm- 
toms, cxtrndinKi however over coTnpnrativeiy 
long periods, and it is because of the long- 
contiiuicd character of the symptoma that We 
consider them a disenso. 

The symp boras in ncumathenin are both 
giibjcctive and objective, but; it is upon the 
subjective ones Hint the diagnofliician miifit 
depend for hia cJiicf information. The iiuH- 
vkhial feels woiricd, he has a feeling of hope- 
lessness 01 sometimes a simple and vague 
depression similar to that which is found in 
melancholia. Associated with these we find 
obsessions oi fixed idens. In connection witli 
these subjective feelings we find an apparent 
lack of sLicngLli, there is less movement on Uic 
part of the individual niid when movement'^ 
are produced, they soon lend to weariness or 
fatigue; usually the appetite fails ami there 
IS n logs in weight, As an evidence of Iho lack 
of control of the nervous system, we flml v ana- 
lions in the vasomotor system The heart nlao 
is affected; we find cm dine palpitations and 
qiiickcnmgs, sometimes a wnakenmg of the 
foice In another field wo find hypcrcathesin, 
which 13 evidenced by restlrsaness or not- 
vousness; the individuals arc irritated by the 
slightest stimulation; pnrathesias are frequent 
(tcchnga of itching and of liurning, e.g animals in 
abdomen, oto.) Hoaclaclie is oommon, ioino- 
limna localized above the eyes, hut most often at 
the ocoiput and extending down the spine along 
its entire length We find on the motor aide, 
a slowing in movement (retardation); the in- 
dividual does not want to move; ho takes a 
long time to start a particular movement, and 
when the movomenb is performed it ia uaufllly 
slow and of little force 

In the disease, fatigue ja commonly noticed 
ip the morning after sleep (morning tircdncB.s), 
•This IS replaced after some hours with Llic 
ordinary fcclingn, ao that the Individual iu the 
morning is leas enpablo of carrying on work 
than ill the latter portion of the day. Ncu- 
rflstlienia ia especially common in women And 
children. At times when the demands ujion 
the nervous system and tlic body arc greatest, 
it ia moat likely to occur, eg. at puberty. 
Although ncurnsthenin ma3" an so in an other- 
wise hcaliliy individual, it is usually to be 
found in individuals of nervous type, and in 
those upon wliom hereditary influences are 
acting The Ireatment of the disease ig mainly 
that of rest. 

Since many of these condi lions start na the 
result ol excessive stimulation and of cxoegflWB 
work during periods of strain, it will be under- 
stood that tho condition is to be found com- 
monly associated with the penodfl of growth 
and of great functional activity. At such 
times children should be protected as far aa 
possible from excessive fatigue, and they should 
be permitted to cairy on a minimum of school 
work; leaaona should be short and easy and 
long periods of rest should he taken between 
42B 
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MiGm Such chilclien must bo kept out of 
doors na much aa possible, and should bo com- 
pelled to Lake ft midday rest Aiid go to bed 
cavly The time lost iu thla way ia really a 
gain because it preventa a gonciftl breakdown 
winch may require a complete cessation of all 
activity for six months or a year The per- 
mitting of such children to try for prizes in 
school i« liygioni rally criminal Children who 
allow symptoms of fftLiguc beyond the normal 
from the work of the school day should be 
referred to the school physician for a care- 
ful examination, Their condition should be 
reported to the parents with a recommendation 
regarding the stopping of the school work. 

The iieiirnsthcmc state is commonly found 
na a prodiome to many mental diaeascs. 
Whenever the symptoms nre found they should 
be coiifaidcrcd with suspicion, beenuso if they 
arc not nc liras theme they arc gmurnlly the 
symptoms of disease of a grave eharncter It 
slioiild bo noted that the feeling of caily wcaiiness 
ftiid of fatigue with depression are commonly 
early stages in a number of diseases, such as 
measles, scarlet fever, etc , and the reference 
by tile lenclior of such a pupil to the achool 
pliysieian will 90 me times help to pi event an 
cpideiuic III her class or lii the achool 

a I. F. 

NEUROLOGY. — Sco Medical Education; 
PmaioLOOY 

NEURONE, — Sco Nervous System. 

NEUROSIS. — A term used to designate 
a nervous state In combination, as pgyclio- 
ncurosis, to indicate a disease that has nervous, 
in contradiction to mental, symptoms 111 ad- 
dition to the mental Among the best known 
psyclio-ncuioscs may be mentioned, epilepsy, 
( 3 . 11 .), hysLcriiv (2V,),aiid neurasthenia {g.v) 

S. I P. 

NEVADA, STATE OF — Organized as a 
Lcintory m 18G1, and admitted to the 
Union ns the 30th state in 1804. It is 
located 111 the Western Mountain Diiision, 
and has a land area of 109,821 square miles. 
In bizo it is about the same ns the combined 
nrnas of the slates of New York, Pennsylvania. 
New Jeisey, and Maryland For school 
administration the state la divided into 5 super- 
visory districts, and these in turn into 15 coun- 
ties and about 326 achool districts. In 1910 
Nevada had a total population of 81,875, a 
school census (5-18 years) of 12,319, and a 
density of population of 0 7 per .square inilo 
Though exccodcd in size by bub five slates, Ne- 
vada has the smallest population and the s 111 nil- 
os t number of people to the square mile of any 
Btnte in the Union. 

Educational History — The first territorial 
legislature in 1801 enacted as the first school 


law one which contained all the provisiona 
necessary for the beginning of a stale system 
of schools, and laid down Ihc fundament al 
outlinea of tl\o Bubsequent school system of 
tho slate. To n Territorial Supenntendenb 
of Public Instruction, to be elected in 1802, 
was given the general oversight of the educa- 
tional system of the state To assist him, nn 
ex ojflcio StatG Board of Education, composed 
of flic Territorial Superintendent, Territorial 
Auditor, and Tern tonal Ticasiiror, was created 
For each county a county sup crin Leaden L of 
common schools was to be elected for two-year 
tcims, to have general oversight of the achools 
of his couiiLy, and the usual administrative 
duties. Ho was to divide hia county into 
school districts, for each of which three trus- 
tees W'crc to bo elected, to have general aujier- 
vision of the schools uf the district They were 
to provide for the school, elect the tcnchor, 
take a school ccnaiia, levy taxes, and visit 
and inspect the schools A permanent state 
school fund, to be created from tlic sale of 
lands, was provided for, and fines were to 
be added to it The system as thus early oub- 
linod \\n.a persisted in its main outlines until 
within Lho la'll ten years 

By the consUtiLliQii nC 1804, under which 
the territory was ad mi tied to the Union, and 
which, ivith minor nmcndmeiiti, still stands, 
rather full provision was made for Lho fuliire 
state school system The legislature was en- 
joined “ to promote intellectunl, literary, scien- 
tific, mining, mechanical, ngrioultural, ami 
moral improvement" and a uniform syalom of 
schools, with a term of six months as a mini- 
miim, was to be established in eacli achool 
district of tlio state A State SupcriiiLcndGnt 
of Public Instruction was ordered to be elected, 
all school lands were declared to bo an invio- 
lable trust, sectarian aid was forbidden, a 
state university was to be established, and a 
state tax provided for it, and power to 
establish a normal school wns granted. The 
first acliool law under tho new constitution, 
enacted in 1806, carried these provisions into 
elTcct. and in addition created a ‘Stale Board 
of Education, comity siipDriiUcndenLs for the 
countica, and county boarila of cxaininatKyi, 
compoapd of the county auperintcndeiiL and 
two persona appointed by him The rcvisiona of 
the school laws made m 1873, 1877, and 1870, 
made only minor changes, re Laming Lho es- 
sential outlines of the system The law of 
1873 contained the first coinmilaory school law 
for the state. The State Tcaclicrs’ Associa- 
tion was fiist organized in 1880 

The University of Nevada was created in 
1873, to bo locnted at Elko A stale normal 
school was also created in 1887, to be a dopart- 
meiit of the State UnivcHity 

As ft state, Nevada hns had a slow and ir- 
regular growth, and this has infiuonced the 
development of the state's educational ayaLcin. 
At llic time of the admission of the abate, Lho 
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bcHooI census, O^lSycnia of ftgc, ^vn3 but 2,601 State Emcvgcucy School Fund, appoints trus- 
This iuci'caiccl slowly up to 1880, when the tees for nil free county libraries oatablidied; 
Bchool census reached 10,592 After this a niul nets as a Board of Trustees for the State 
alow ilccTOftsc in school cenawa set m, owing to ydiool of Minca at VugLmn City, The BtnLc 
the decline in importance of the mining in- Board also acts ei; oj^i’cio as a State Ncnnnl 
teres ts After 1690 this dccronsc became a School Training Bonid, for all high achoola 
liUle more marked, the lowest figure , 8,990, offering normal training, and determines the 
being reached m 1898 Since 1903, through qualifications for admission^ oatablislies the 
Iho opening of now mines of importance, the course of aUuly, grants the diplomas of grndiia- 
huildiug of a number of new railway lines, and tion from the normal coiiise, and makes rules 
the (Icvolopinent of agriculture through irri- and lognlations for the mnnagcmcnt of such 
gallon, the state has begun to inereasc in popii- schools Together with four others, principals 
lalion inoic rapidly tlinii at any time in its or supcnntciidenta of schools, to be appointed 
previous history. The number of school census by the Governor, the State Board mutes to 
elnldrcii la now dose to 12,500 form a State Textbook Commission, which 

It is only since the iccent incrensc in popii- adopts all textbooks for the state for four- 
lalion and business Hint any leal inteicst in year periods, and contiacts with puhliahcra for 
educational leghlaUott and devclopiueut has the same 

been shown During the pciiod of decline The Stale Supciintcndent of Public Instriic- 
and stagnation libtln waq done, and some back- tioii is elected for foui-ycui terms, and receives 
ward stops were taken. In 1887 the county a salary of S2,000 a ycni and an idlowance of 
Bupcriiitojideuey and the county boards of S-lOO for traveling expenses On liis iccom- 
examination were nboiished, and the county mcndation the yiatc Board appoints a State 
district attorney was made ex oMcio couiit}^ Deputy iSupciintcndcnt for each of the five 
faupcTintcndeut, but without salmy This vir- super visoiy districts into which the state is 

Uinlly abolished all aupei vision Foi the divided ’They leccivc the same salary, a 

Lwonty-fivc years between 1880 and 1905, oiio traveling allowance of from $800 to 81,200, 

Slate Supciintcndent after anoLlicr recom- and from 5400 to SGOO foi offico expenses Tlie 
lucndcd now Icgialaliou and asked for a new State Supcriutcudeut; is rectuired to vitvt each 
school code in vain Minor changes were county nfc least once each ycni, to pi escribe 
made from lime to time, mostly relating to forms; to make minor rules and icgiilnliona; 
tcaohers' certificates, but no legislation of a to apportion the school funds to the districla . 
fundamental or maikedly progieH.sivc order to appiovc nil sclioolhouse plana; to recommeiul 
was oblninabie U is pTaclieafly only since the consolidation or cnlargcmcnb of school 
1907 that any marked progress has been made districts, to make arrnngcmenls with Cali- 

Btale TeTLchera’ Imtitutoa ivcre created m fornia or Utaii for the schooling, at stale cv 
1BQ3, and state aul was granted to them. In pense, of nil deaf, dumb, or blnid ehildrcn in 

1895 a county high school law was enacted, the state. He also must liold a State Teachers' 

but it wag muic than ten ycais hefoio moio Inatitute bieiiiually, foi which 5200 is appro- 
than one school w as established under this law. priatctl by the state, and a distiict institute in 
In 1903 the Virginia City School of Mines at each supervisory diaLnct m alternate 
Virginia City waa created by the State, and for which §150 la appiopi’iatod He may algo 
placed 11 udci the contiol of the State Board of liold county iiistitutea if the county commis- 
Education In 1005 a public school library sioncrs approve, and will pay for tJio same 
law was Liiftcied ^ lie must make a biennial ropoil to the Gov- 

In 1907 and 1909 impoi tnnt cdncational Icgis- cinor, and edit and print the school lawa, 
lation was enacted and in 1911 a new School Eacli deputy siijicnnlendcnt must bo a rcsi- 
Code. Thci^e are embodied m the pieaenb dent ol hia district; must hold a hlRh school 
system tonclior’g coitificato, must have had foity-fivc 

Present School System. — At the head of months' exjioiieiicc (nine in Nevada) , and must 
the {system is an cj ojfteio State Boaid of Tklu- devote his entire Umc to school supervision in 
cation, consisting of the Govcnioi, the Preai- Nevada. lie must visit each acliool in Ins dis- 
dent of the State Hiiivcisity, and nil elected trict al least twice yearly; examine all records; 
Slate SupeiinLcmlcnt of Public Instruction, advise teachers, hold teachers' meetings, confer 
The Sliito Board of Education must meet at with trusteea, examine nil iccorda and ac- 
Icaat twice yearly, prc-icribos the cDur.se of Bill dy counts of the (liatnctj nnd may suspend 
Lo bp followed in all the schools of the state; tcnchora or ccitifi cates for cause He nfso 
appoints all Deputy State Superintendents, on acta as a deputy examiner at tcnclicrs' cxnmiiia- 
iccQiniucudRtiou of the State Superintendent, lions, as a moinber of the State Uoavci of Ed\i- 
and may aim il a rl}^ remove the same for cause, cational Examiners, nnd nssiats the State 
picpaiei nil qiicitioiis for the cxannnalion of Hoard in prcpaiing the state couise of study 
teach erg, niid grants all toachcis' ccrtitlcntcs; foi the schools He attends inectinga of the 
detcriniiica the amount of money to be np- Slate Boaid, to advise as to nfTaira in liia dis- 
portioned to the scliuol district libiniy funds; tiict, and acts for the State Superintendent in 
approvea all appoilioiimcntH to cliatncta from the cducntioual matters as directed, 
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There are no county school ofHcmls, except 
county boards of education m such counties 
as have voted to establish county liigh schools. 
Where this 1ms been done, a county board of 
till CO is elected to mniiage the high scliool, 
iiiulci the aupervisiun and direction of the Stale 
Superintendent and the State Board of Edu- 
cation, and thcii powers arc about the same as 
those of district boards of acliool tins tees 
For each acliool district n board of three district 
school trustees is elected, one foi two years and 
one for four years, at each biemiinl election. 
To these boai’da arc given the power to employ 
teachers and to fix then salaries; to visit the 
schooia, to enforce the couisg of study, and 
the adopted textbooks; to provide siipplic.^ and 
apparatus; to suspend and expel pupils, to 
enforce diacipliiie and sanitaiy icgulalions; to 
provide for the schooling of iiidigciits, to aji- 
point a school census irmrshal each year; and 
to levy an annual district tax, up to 25 cents, 
for iiminteiiancc. If the district has 300 chil- 
dren, a kindergarten may be established, if 10 
or more teachers, a siipeiintendcnt may bo 
employed, and if 1500 census children, a boaid 
of trustees, numb ei mg 6, is bo be elected 
Vacancies, if not filled by election, aie filled 
by appointment by the Deputy State Super- 
intendent for the district. 

School Support — The state received the 
IGth and 36th sections of land for scJiools on 
its admission to the Union, In 1882 these 
lands, leas a small amount sold, were exchanged 
with the government for 2,000,000 acres, to bo 
located by the state on any free government 
land. The 500,000 acres of land granted to 
new atatca, the 5 per cent of public land sales, 
and all fines collected under the penal laws 
were also added to the permanent state school 
fund. This fund now amounts to appioxi- 
mately 2^ million of dollars, and the income, 
due to the small state school census, gives a 
largo per capita apportionment The salaries 
and expenses of the state office and deputies, 
the Emergency Fund, and the library fund, are 
all deducted bcfoie apportionment In addi- 
tion a state school tax of 10 cents on the $100 
(raised fiom 0 cents iii 1911) is levied and 
added to the income from permanent funds 
The distribution is made somi-annimlly to 
the counties on the basis of census cluldrcn. 
0-18 years of age. Stale money can be iiseJ 
only for teachers' salaiics. A county tax of 
from 15 cents to 50 cents (average 25 cents) la 
nHo levied for contingent expenses, and a 
special district tax up to 25 cents may also be 
levied Ail state and county school money is 
distributed to the districts within the county on 
the basis of 70 per cent on teachers (1 tcachci 
calciil'itcd for every 30 census children, or frac- 
tion thereof) and 30 per cent on school census 
Also a sum of from $3 to $5 per tcachci and, in 
nddition, from 5 cents to 10 cents per ccnaiis 
child, ns determined by the Slate Board of Educa- 
tion, is apportioned for school library purposes, 


Teachers and Training. — The state has 
about 500 tcacheia, few of whom are paid less 
than S70 per month, and salaries of $100 and 
3110 aic comrnoii, Primary, giaminnr, and 
high school certificates are granted upon exani- 
iimtioii, though the primary ccitificalc is fast 
passing out. The stnnclaids for these examina- 
tions arc high A Slate Board of Educational 
Examinors, composed of two fiom the State 
Board of Education, the five deputy stale 
fiupcimtciidcnta, and three oLlieis appointed 
by the State Superintendent, examine and grade 
all examination papers, and report to the State 
Board of Education, which then ginnlg the 
certificates to tench About 40 poi cent of 
the tcachcis certificated foi the state have been 
certificated on cicdentials (iiorniAl school, 
college, or state life diplomas) from other 
states. The state is relatively liberal in the 
matter of in tei -slate lecognition of diplomas 
and cicdentials fiom othci states The sLato 
normal school is a department of the Univer- 
sity of Nevada at Reno The state has also 
iccently begun the caLablishmeiit of normal 
school classes in the high schools of the state 
foi the training of toachora for the mini schooia. 
This course musL be thirty-aix weeks long, tlio 
candidates foi cntinnce must linvo a high Bchool 
diploma oi a piimnry tenchcr'a certificate, and 
at graduation a llircc-yoars' ceiLificatc, not 
renewable, and good in only a one-room school, 
is granted, 

Secondary Education — Williin recent years 
there has been n marked gain in the number of 
high schools in the state In 1890 there were 
7 district high Bchoola in the slalcj m 1900 
tbeve weic 9 cbstiict high acbools ftmt 1 county 
high school, while in 1910 there were U dis- 
trict and 10 county high schoolfl The number 
of secondary school students has increased 
much faster than the number of secondary 
schools, and practicnlly all of the schools now 
have a four-yeara’ high school course County 
high schools may be formed m any county by 
petition of one fourth of the voteia, and a 
majority vote at an olcctioii For thesD a 
county board of education of three is elected, 
wlio manage the school, under the direction 
of the State Board of Education, and deter- 
mine the annual tax for the SDino. Such 
schooia aio open to any eighth-grade graduate 
in the county 

Educational Conditions. — Eduenlional con- 
ditions ill the fit ale are now very good. The 
state system of supervision and inapcclion is 
efficient; there is a higher degree of centraliza- 
tion of authority than is found in many states, 
the school laws as n whole aie good, and good 
provisions for the education of all children are 
made Whenever five children can be found 
near enough together to maintain n school, the 
state sees to it that one is provided. The 
fltnndaida for teachers' cerlificatos arc higher 
and better than in moat eastern states, the 
salaries paid are good, and the instruction 
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o/Tered is very good, conaiderlng tho sparse 
population. There are a number of good hi^h 
flcliQOla ill tlie state. School librariea exist m 
each school district, and free textbooks may 
be piQvided by vote ol tho (listiiot. A six 
term of school ia mandatory on all 
districts, and eight moiiths if the funds at 
hand will provide it. The educational obli- 
gationa of the state aro well recognized in bho 
largo abate and county taxation for education, 
Four cities and towns Im've city supenukend- 
enta. Of the total population, 83.7 per cent live 
in rural diatnets. E, P. G, 

RBlaroricoB' — 

/Jien. /2cpfa Supt, PubL Inatr , Nevada, lB60-dflte, 

The, ficlioot Laui of IQU eel, 

NEVADA, UNIVERSITY OF, RENO, 
NEV. — Tho State TJniveiai by mid the only 
institution of higher learning m the state. It 
had its niceptioii in the Federal hind giants to 
Agricultural and Ivlcclianical Colleges and Uni- 
veisiliea Theic waa no immediate demand for 
fliich a college, and it was not until 1073 that 
the State Legislature provided for its estab^ 
Ijghmenb at Elko, The University wna opened 
in 1874 and existed for twelve years as a pre- 
paratory school with but few pupils, In 1886 
the school moved to Reno, where after a lapse 
of one year it opened with the title University. 
Since then the growth Ima been gradual, At 
present the Umveraity comprises the follow- 
ing schools and colleges, college of arts and 
science, college of agneultuie, including the 
schools ol agneultUTD and of domestic scionce; 
the college of engineering, including the Mackay 
school of mines, tho school of mcchanica) en- 
gineering, tlie school of civil engineering, nnd 
tlio college of education. The University 
campus covers an area of 49 acres, on a si to 
which gives a cominanding view of the city, 
valley, and mountains Tho buildings number 
15, all built by the state except the Mines 
Building, the gift of C, II Mnckay The valuo 
of the Univcraiby grounds and buildings is 
$78,107 for grounds, 5^8,476 foi buildings, 
of wliicli sum S72,2G6 ia for dormitories The 
total receipts for the biennial pciiod 1911 and 
1912, according to tho regular appropriations, 
excluaivo of additions and buildings, will be 
S '112,180, of which sum 3220,000 la from Federal 
grants and 3192,130 from state appropria- 
tions. The enrollment of University atuclcnta 
in 1012 was 223. The faculty numbers 48. 

G. O. 

NBVIN, JOHN WILLUMSON (1803- 
1886) — College prosidoni, was graduated 
fiom Union College in 1821, and the Princeton 
Theological Seminary in 1820, He was pro- 
fessor at the lYcslorn Theological Seminary, 
Allegheny, Pa, 1820 to 1^0, at tho German 
Reformed Tlicojogical Seminary, Mercers burg, 
Pa, 1840 to 1853, and president of Franklin 
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and Marshall College, 1800 to 1876 He was 
the author of several religious works 

W. S, M 

NEW ATLANTIS — See Bacotj, Fuancib ■ 
Utopias, Education in ' 

NEW BRUNSWICK, EDUCATION IN. 
— See Canada, Education in. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, UNIVERSITY OF 
FREDERICTON, N.D — Founded in 130d 
os the College of New Brunswick, From 1805 
the mafcitution received annual grants from tho 
Provincial Treasury, and from 1829 grants from 
the Crown. A Royal charter was obtained in 
1823, incorporating tho College as King’s 
College In 1S46 all religious testa, except for 
the professor of theology, were aboliflhcd. 
After a commission of inquiry had reported, 
bho University of New Brunswick was ca- 
tabliahecl in 1859 in place of the CollcgG, 
Four-year courses leading to the B. A. nnd B Sc, 
degrees are offered to studenta, men and 
women, who have satisfactorily passed the 
entrance examinations The couraes nro di- 
vided, according to the English system, into 
oidinary apd honor couisca. In the de- 
partment of applied fecicncG coiuses die offered 
in the various branches of engineering and in 
foicstry nnd lead to the degree of Q Sc. The 
Umvcisity also confcis all the usual higher 
degrees, including the B C,L. and D G.L. 
The Umveraity is affiliated with the univer- 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin 
The enrollment in 1910-lBll was 241. 

NEW CALEDONIA — Soe FnBNcn Colo- 
wiHB, Education in. 

NEW COLLEGE. — See London, Uni- 

VEHSITY OF. 

NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS. — See College Examination and 
CE nTipioATioN Doauds; Colleqb ENTnANca 
Requiubmbnts, 

NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE EN- 

TRANCE certificate boards —See 
CoLLEcsB Examination and CiuiTiPi cation 

Boards, 

NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OP 

EDUCATION. — See Journalism, Educa- 
TIolfAL, 

NEW GUINEA, EDUCATION IN — 
See Nethehlands, Colonies of, Education 

in THE 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, STATE OF. — 
Originally a part of Mnsanchuactts, but or- 
ganized as a separate territory in 1680. En- 
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tcretl tlic Fcdcrnl Union in 1788 ns one of the 
thirteen original states. Ifc is located in the 
North Ablantio division, and has a land area 
of 9031 aqunro miles. It is about one fifth 
the Biia of the state of New Yoik, and about 
thicc fourths as large na Holland For nd- 
ini 111 strati ve pui poses the state is divided into 
ten counties, bub these have no educational 
significance. Tlie counties arc in turn divided 
into 231 towns and 20 ongiiinlly independent 
bcliool distiicbs, and these arc the educational 
admimatraUvc units of the htatc. In IQIO 
New Hampshire had a total pojiulabion of 
430,572, and a density of population of 47 7 
per square mile. 

Educational History — Tho famous Mas- 
sachusetts laws of 1042 and 1647 applied to 
New Hampslnrc, and continued to be in force 
for nearly a century Dovor, Exeter , and 
Hampton early provided for schools, and, 
whnt AVaS muiflual at limb time, for girls na 
well as for boys. In 1080, the year of aepara- 
lion fiom Massachusetts, the first school law 
Avaa passed, requiring the aelectmen of tho 
town to raise money, by assessment, for erect- 
ing and repairing houses of woiahip, parson- 
ages. and schoolhouscs, and for securing a 
teacher for the town, The old Massachusetta 
laAva wcie continued in force, by common 
consent, and in 1710 the Massachusetta law 
of 1C47 was definitely rednacted, but with the 
fine increased from £5 to £20 Two years 
later it ivas enacted that aelectmen failing to 
cnforcD the law ahould be liable in their per- 
sonal estates. 

During the fiisfc fifty 3rcara of the independ- 
ent existence of the territory, tho Mnsaachu- 
settfl policy of granting land for education 
Avas continued, and grants of a school lot in 
each townshi]) woie made quite generally. 
In a foAV towns there aro local funds Avliich aro 
the product of these giants 

Education in Ngav Hampshire, ns clsewhero 
in Ngav England, doclincd during the eighteenth 
century Little Avas done m the matter of 
Bcliools, few grammar schools were inexistence, 
fines Avere cut doAvn, and laws Avcrc not en- 
forced Tho first state conatitution of 1770 
made no mention of education Noav state 
constitutions Avcrc adopted in 1781 and 1792, 
and in caeli of these tho general seeLion relating 
to the encouragement of litciatiirc and lenrii- 
ing, embodied in the Mnasachunetta consLitu- 
tion of 1780, was incorporated with only two 
Avords changed, and this has remained to tho 
present aa the sole conslituLioiial require- 
ments with reference to education 

In 1789 the fiiat state law Avith reference to 
education Avaa enacted, and all former laws 
were repealed. The rate of school tax which 
a tOAVn mu'it iniso was fixed for tho fust lime, 
at the ratio of 55 for every received from 
the slate, an English Giammai school was 
ordered to Ijc established iii the sinallLT towns, 
and a Latin Giammar school in the larger 
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towns; and an examination of teachers, by 
inini‘ilcrs, college professors, or schoolmaatcrs, 
was iiLStitutcd for the first lime In 1791 tho 
rate of toAvn taxation was changed to lo 1; 
iu 1705 to 35 to 1, in 1804 to 45 to 1; m LBOd 
to 75 to 1; in 1808 to 70 lo 1, in 1818. to 00 to 
1; and in 1840 to 100 lo 1 By 1855 it liad 
readied 200 to 1; by 1870, 350 to 1, and iioav 
stands at 760 to 1 This reveals how tho 
burden of scliool support has gradually been 
shifted to the towns, until to-day the share 
earned by the state is very amall. Only 
AVithin recent years has the sLalo begun to mako 
special subsidies and equalization grants to 
overcome eomo of the defects of this niothod 
of sdiool maintenance. 

Up to the nineteenth century tho toAvii had 
been the unit in nil school adniinistration, but in 
1805, following the lead of MnsaachiiBcUs, 
tho towns Avere empowered to subdivide into 
school districts, Toavii unity was pnrlinllv 
retained for a time by the Iaay of 1808, wliicii 
directed that cadi toAvn at its annual luecling 
should elect a sdiool committee of three or 
more to visit and inspect tho schools Should 
the town fail to elect, the selectnieii Avero to 
act as a school comini Lice, In 1827 the num- 
ber was fixed at three to five, and a district 
committee of one, to be chosen by tho towns, 
was to be appointed to look after the schools 
in each district. To the toAvn scliool com- 
miLlcc was given the power to examine all 
teachora for the towns, to dismiss incompelcnt 
teachers and unruly pupils; to detcrmino tho 
textbooks lo he used, to make an annual 
AATiCtcii report to tiie town meeting, and 
they Averc directed to visit and inspect tho 
schools twice yearly; to encourage scholars 
to attend The first s tails lies date from this 
time. In 1829 the town control was still 
further undermined by a law which authorized 
each school district to appoint its oAvn district 
commiLlDe, of from one to three residents, and 
to give to this district committee poAvor to 
select teachers, lo piovidc board and fuel, and 
to supervise the school In 1833 the cul- 
mination of tho district system avas reached 
m a law which pcrmitLcd the toAvns, on ac- 
count of expense, to disponac Avith the aiiper- 
in tending toAvii school commitLecj and thus 
leave the schools under district control Tina 
condition of alTaiifl continued for fifty years 
A fcAV of the cities escaped by organizing iiiulcr 
special laws, Portsmouth in 1826 being the 
first In 1S57 tAvo or more conliguoiia dis- 
tiicts Averc aiilhorizcd to unite. In 1870 
permission to return to the toAVii system of 
school administration w'os granted lo the 
towns, and in 1885 the district system Avaa 
abolished by legislative net, reducing at once 
the numbci of districts and district boaida 
fiom 1890 to 275, and reauUiiig in tho im- 
mediate abiindoinnciit of 405 small schools, 

In 1826 schoolniiiatresscs were first recognized 
in the laAV, niul in 1858 they were required Lo 
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meet the same standards ns mou for ceitificn- law wns further amended in 1901 to make it 
lion In 1827 children whose parents did nob prncticnlly confoim with the truancy and child 
provide hooka might be suppl ed by the school labor In-wa of the other New England states 
ftwd w l&aS tU*! lavr directed achaol In IfiGd the State AgiLcultuval CcUcg^ 
committees to provide destitute children with established ns a department of Dnrbmoutli 
free hooka In 1883 towns and districts were College, but in 1891 the connection with 
authorized to supply free toxLbooka to nil Dartmouth wna severed, and the College ^\n^ 
In 1829 the Literary Fund, oatabliahed in 1821 moved to Durham and given nn independcub 
by Q tax on hanks, for the endowment of a status In 1870 a state normal school wns 
college, was oidcrcd distributed among the established and located at Plymouth In 
towns, on Llic basis of state taxes paid, for 1895 the State Superintendent was aubhomed 
the support of fice public schools. In 1847 to institute a system of oxamnmtions for state 
the bnsi^ of distribution was cliangcd to school teachers' ccrtilieatca. In 1895 the omploy- 
enrollment *i^enfc of a siiperintendent by two oi more 

111 1830 the first high aciiool w/i'J established towns was nuthorizcd, and in 1809 supervisory 
at Portsmouth, in 1S'18 the thiid district of unions of two or more towns for the purpose 
the town of So in era worth was permitted to Avere piovidcd for, and state grants for Lho 
establish one; and later in the sitme year any partial payment of the salary of tho aiiperhv.. 
district wfla authorized by vote to establish tendon t Averc begun In 1899 annual state 
and mamtam a high school, and to elect a appiopimlions Avcrc begun, from the slate 
high tchool cominiLtcQ of from live to seven, tieasury, to be used in cqunliziiig the local 
In 1840 towns Avero perrmUed to contribute tin xnte for schools in thoao toAvna Avhcrc the 
as much as 5 per cent of then achool money bin den was excessive, and in making state 
for the aid of teachers' institutes, Avliich wero graiila in aid of supervision. In 1901 toivna 
then first established by laAV In Ifiol tlna was not mamtaming a high school wore required 
reduced to 3 per cent, and in 1857 to 2 per Cent, to pay the tuition of their pupils in high 
and in 1861 they Avero abolished ns incircctivo. schools elsewhere, and stattjaidfor the purpose, 
III 18GB they were again ordered held, and state to those ivhose tax rate exceeded a certain rate, 
aid for them Avaa granted, but m 1874 they Avaa bcgvin Thcae granta have since been 
Avere once more abolished In 1883 they were inatcrmlly increased, 

again recstabliahed and have since remained, Present School System — At tho head of the 

A StftbG Tcftchcra' Association AVaa organized achool system is a Siipcrintcndenb of Public 
in 1854, , Instruction, appointed by tho Governor for a 

The bcgnininga of state school supervision tAvo^ycar term To him is given goncral super- 
were made in 1846, Avhen a State School Coin- vision and oversight of the ccfucatianal in- 
misaionct, to be appointed by the Governor teresta of the stale He \a authoiized by \ftAv 
and Council, Avn^ authoiized Ho Avaa to to proscribe the forma of blanks, reports, aad 
spend twenty Avecka each year among tho 00 un- rcgiatcrfl to be used in the state, to receive 
tics, encouraging education; AA^ns to collect edu- and preserve all school cloeumcnts; to invcali- 
catioiml statistics, and Avaa bo make an annual gate educational conditions in the abate, to 
report to the General Council In 1850 the visit the schools and lecture in tho toAvns, 
office Avaa abolished, and county cnmmiasiouera, to hold at least one iiiatitute iii each county 
one foe each county, look hia place as super- each year, to audit the cxpcn^ics Cor such, and 
viaory oflicers, and together they const!- to draAV on the state troaauiy to pay for the 
tuted an ex ojficio State Board of Education, same out of the income of tlio inaLitute fund; 
Despite cffoita to reestablish tho state office, to recommend to aohool boaida desirable books 
thn .system ol county supervision conlimicd un- for instruction m temperance physiology and 
Lil 1867, Avheii the county school commissioners hygiene; to prepare a biennial report of 
Avero legislated out of office, and the olficc of hia work and to issue biennially the school 
State Siinenfitendeut of Piiblie Instruction laws of tho abate. He alga approves lugh 
was established The ucav Superintendent schools for tuition grants and supervisory 
Avas to be appointed by llic Governor for Iaa'O- uiuons for supervisory grants, holds examina' 
year terms, and the State Suporintendent, tionsfoi and grants state eerlificatcs to teachers, 
GoYeTnor, and Council together aydtc to con- acta cat officio ns one of the Hoard of Trustcca 
stitutc nn ex officio State Board of Education for the a I ate nominl school, and as regent 
In 1874 the State Board Avaa Abolished, but (secretary) of tho State Board of Medical 
the State Superintendent has been continued Examiners. 

to the present time BeloAV the state are 231 toAVna and b won by- 

In 184S the firat Uaa' relating to truancy Avna six independently organized districts Since 
enacted, and all children working in fnctorica 1885 each town has been constituted a single 
were icquired to have had three montha' i^ehool ibatiiet, except that the mdepcndciAt 
Bchooling each year In 1870 all children achool diatncts m existciico at that time were 
eight to fourteen years of age Amo required pci milted to continue, unless they voluntarily 
to attend school for tAvelve AVecks each year, gave up their existence and united Avith the 
six Aveeka ol which must be consecutive. The toAVU. Each district is required to hold nn 
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fiiiiuialficliool moeliiiKfor the olccLioii of oHiccrs, as the InaliLiite Fund, cnn.slitutcg the only 

hearing tho nnniial iqjoiU and voting funds peiiiianent slate fmul, and the nnniinl iiicomo 
WomBiY may vote i\t tUcee mcotuvRa The iroin this is used to ilKvay the i-xpciisis ol 
meeting each ypar electa n moderator, cleric, tenchers’ inslilutea The LUeuuy I'unil is 
one 01 more niulilois to examine all books the pioccech of iiii annual tax lovierl on bank, 
and accounts, mid one member of a school bmUling and loan, aail luist company ilo- 
bonid of three, to bcivefoi a three yciiia' term, posits of persons not I'csidenl in the slate, and 
Any distnet, by vote m niimial meeting, may at present piodiiecsH about S 10,000 each ycai 
reel 111 re the trustees to employ a suporiiilcudciit This la distubiUcd to the towns on the bnhis 
of Sichools, and two oi more towns having of the number of childien enrolleil in the 
twenty to Bixly Leachera may unite to form schooia foi at least two weeks each year, and 
a supervisory union for _ the same purpose, is worth aliout >sixty cents per pupil Any 
If a high school is maintaiiicd, there may also dislricts existing williin the I owns receive 
be a high bchool bomd of tlnce, six, oi nine, tlicir proportion on the basis of valuation 
aa determined by vote, oi tlic liigh school dia- Tlic slate also makes grants annually to assist 
LiicL may bo coiibolidatcd with tlic distiict poor toiviis m paying the tiiilioii of high 
or town and placed undei the coiitiol of tho hchool pupils, for assHtaiice hi pnying I lie 
icliool board. ^ salaiips of superintendents (llio .stale paying 

Districts (or towns) may raise money foi one linlf the salary), and for gii'iag extra aid 
current expenses, buildings, repairs, eipiip- to towns having less than 3500 total popular 
nicnt, and debts, may borrow four fifths of tioii, and whose valuation is le^i than 37000 
the money necessary to erect a building, pay- per child m average daily allPiulaiice. Tiiis 
able in five years' lime, may vote to main- last is granted to the towns in dircpL propor- 
tain a lugli school, oi unite with aiiothci town lion to the average dady attendance, and in 
in doing bo, or contract with a high acliool, invcihc propoilioii to the valuation per child 
academy, or seminary to educate tlicir high All other aehool expenses are paid by the 
school pupils for tliciii, may determine the lowuis and districts, and the ainouiiL so laised 
conditions of admission to the schools; and averages about one half more that that le- 
musl raise by local taxation a sum not les.s quircd to bo raised 

than $760 for every $1 of money received from Of all school revenues inised during the last 
tho public treasiny year for which statistics aie available, 7 

The district or town school boaida are to per cent camo from state souTcc.i, AH 2 per 
select, employ, and for cause dismiss all cent came fiom local taxation, and 4 8 ])cr 
Lenclicrs, must piovidc a siifRoient number of cent came from local funds, tuition fees, gifls, 
schools, and may expend 25 per cent of the excess of dog taxes, town bcasury pay men ts, 
money raised for the conveyance of pupils, and otliei miHcclJnncoiis souicea Tho in- 
must include temperance physiology and Iiy- equalities under this system, duo to incqunU 
giciic and the constitutions of the United St a teg itics iii wealth, are large, and these incqualilies 
and of New Hampshire among Hie required the state has attempted to equalize in part 
studies m the schools, must provide free tc'^t- by a wise .system of state Aid 
books for pupils, and fix prices at Avhicli parents Educational Conditions — Of the total pop- 
wishing to provide their own may buy them, illation ol 1910, 22.4 pei cent were of foreign 
arc supposed to hold examinations for teachers birth. Dub few of the native-born popula- 
m Juno or July of each year, issuing one-year lion are illiterate, but for the foreign born 
local cci tificates to those found fjali.sfaetoiy, about one fifth are so classed. Of the foreign 
must visit the schools twice each term; nuisb born, 50 per cent weic French Cfliindiaiia, 
appoint truant ofRccrs for one-year pciiods, 1(1 pei conb woic English Canadians, and 90 
and fix their compensation, and must pio^c- per cent wore from Canada or the British 
cute violations of truancy or child labor laws; Isles. The percentage of children five to 
and must make annual reports to the select- eighteen years of age in the total population 
men of the town and to the State Siiperjn- is lower than iii any other state of tho Union 
tendeut of Public Instruction. If a supciin- except Nevada. Tliero arc pracUcally no 
teiident of schools is employed, most of tho negroes in tho state, the whites constituting 
duties devolving on district boards arc dele- 99 8 per conb of the total population, 10 8 
gated to him On a petition of 5 per cent of per cent of the people livo in ruial districls, 
the voters in any district of 5000 inhabitants and 42 per cent in uilics of over 8000 mhabit- 
or over, evening schools must be established ants The altcndnucc and child labor laivs 
fur the education of children over fourteen. arc good. Truant ofPicera must be appointed 
School Support. — The state received no by' each town and district, and they may be 
land lor education Iiom tho general govern- direclcd to inspect fncloric.-j Three slate 
mout, and the Surplus Reveimc dktributcil in inspect ore also assist u\ the enforcement of 
1837 was spent for general state pin poses Tho tho truancy and labor laws No child under 
state has never established a iiermauoiit coni- twelve can w'ork at all in any manufacturing 
mon achool fund The piocecds of some stato cstablishmont, and no chilff under sixteen 
landg, ordered to be sola in 1867, now known during the lioura the schools arc in session with- 
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out an RRO niid schooling ccilificalo, hlion'ing 
Liiftt he can rend niul wrilc the Englifih lan- 
guage. If over fiixtccn nnil unnVAc lo rend 
and write, such pupils mii.sfc attend evening 
scUqqU, up to IwcjiiLy-nuo unlc'*'* excused on 
ar count of health All rlnldicn under sixteen 
must attend school unless employed At- 
tciidnncc at a piivaLe school Is accepted only 
when the school is taught in the English 
langnagCj and has been mspcctcd and appiovcd 
ns equal in inatrucliou to I he public schools of 
the town I and when attendance is loolted after 
aa rcquiied by law 

There arc no statutory school studies, n.sido 
fiom tcmpciancc-phy Biology and hygiene, 
luinmno education, and the constitutions of 
the United Stales and of New Uampshiic. 
About 60 per cent of the schools of the stale 
arc classed as graded schools. Four cities 
main tain evening schools, and about twenty- 
fivo supervisoiy unions havo been formed. 
The laws foi the luesvlion of Bchoolhouscs, 
change of jiioporty fiom one district to another, 
power granted to the annual district meeting, 
ctc.^ show tlic game ovcrapuglUvencss for the 
frehugs of communities and for a snmll and 
aggnoved minority llml chaTaclori2ca much 
of the New England school legislation 
Teachers and TtaininE. — Tcacherii' cci- 
tificalca arc of two hinds Tim local coitifi- 
cales. granted by local school boards, sup- 
poacclly on nn exainiiiation in the subjects 
which the teacher is to loach, but in iiraelico 
usually without au examination, and vivlul 
for one year niul only in llio dialnct, conatilutc 
one kind, and are held by most of the tcachcis 
of the state. 

The other kind ia granted on the basis of 
ft written ejtanhimLion, given unticr Lhe direc- 
tion of Lho State iSupermtendent, and to 
graduates of the noruml school This foim 
is renuired of all dialricb supciinlendents, and 
la valid anywhcic in the state The local 
diHbrict examinations arc so easy or so nearly 
extinct that thcio is little to impel teachers 
to aUempt Ll\<^ xto.Cc letjts 
I'or Llio training of now teachers, the state 
inaintnins the normal bclioola at Plymouth 
and Keene, and four cities (Concord, hlan- 
chcatei, NaRhua, and PorNmouth) maintain 
lily U tuning aehools For the training of 
Leaclicrs in service the Hlalc Siipermtendciifc 
IS directed to hold at least one tcaeliers' inati- 
Lute in each county each year, oi lo appoint 
the pr|nci])al of the normal school to do so, 
to audit Ihe expenses, and to draw on the state 
treasury to pay the same from tho ineomo of 
the IiisLituLo Fund From twenty to twenty- 
live one-day teachers' institutes arc held each 
year, with about one half of the teachers in 
atlcndance An institute for supcrintciidenta 
IS also held, nnd an eight weeks' aummei lii- 
btiUito Bit the normal school Attendnneo 
at a teachers' institute is optional, though 
teachers iniiy close their aohools and attend 


ono day each term, and leccivo pay foi attciul- 
aiicr The last rrpoit of the jStatc Supcruv 
teiident shows that ficun ihirty-muc touns no 
Lcaclior has attended an institute in two ycais 
fiom nine towns in four years, and from six 
towns in six ycaia Many other towns have 
hr Dll represouted by one, two, or three toachcra 
only 

Secondary Education — Seventy-two public 
high scKooIb weic lep oiled in 1910 u'l cxiatmc 
ill the f,tntc. A high school, once establishccf 
cannot he ohauged in location or discontinuetl 
except by older of the Superior Court for the 
town, nnd on petition of tlic school board 
To be approved, a high school must inaintniu 
at least one four-year comae, embracing such 
aiihiect'? as arcs iec\uiicd for cntiauce to collegcB, 
and including tho constitution of the United 
States and of New Ilampahirc In special 
eases, the State Suporin tendon t may approve 
partial coiiifles for pni tial state aid A miniber 
of academics and scmimines have bDen np- 
proved for tho attendance of pupils at pubha 
cxpoiisc. 

Higher and Special Education, — The New 
Ilampshiic College of Agrieiilturc and hlcchan- 
ical Arts nt Dm ham is the only higher insLiUi- 
tion supported by tho state This insUtution 
olterx lustructiou in genei’al ssemnee, agncuU 
tine, and ongmeeung, and is the only oollogo 
ill the state open to ivomcii. Dartmouth 
College (g y ), at llanovci, a iioii-seetarian 
inslitulion oponed in 17G9, and 8l Anselm’s 
Cohege, at Manchester, a Roman Cnthoho 
institution opened in 1893, arc two additional 
higher institutions, for men only. Tlic 8 tale 
Induhtiial (Reform) Srhool, at h[anche.ster, 
IS the only special institution mainiaiiicd by 
the state. E P, C, 

Re/erencefl — 

lieporia Sfntc School Coininiasioner, 1A47-1SSO 
RcporlA Secretary State Hoard of Kducation, 
IHSl-mi 

Aiiauai lUporta Stale SupervUendent Publiclwslruciwn^ 
lBOB-1801 „ ^ ^ 

Biennial Reports. State Superintendent Pnbtio hutruc- 
fitfu, 1805-liiOG l« (Into. 

Dean, Geo G, Ihatory of /iVfjfcnfioa in Aeui TJamp- 
ahxre, Circ Inf V. S, Bur Rdne , No 3, ISOS 
Contjuna a hvo-i)aKo IjiliUofinipliy 
Compiled Laws of A'(?ilp Hampshyre rclahni) lo Pufi/ic 
SOyoolSt in 11 cd 

Simokps, J W Schools they wero iii Kew llamp- 
alnrc, m ^Ipi. Rept Snpi Pnbl Imtr , jV // , lh7C. 

NEW HARMONY —See Pestalo^7jan 
Movement in tub United States, Owen, 
RODEnT. 

NEW JERSEY, STATE 9r. — Ono of the 
thirteen oiiginal states It is located in the 
North AtlnnLifl Division, nnd has a land area 
of 7514 squaie milGS, It is about one acvciiLli 
the size of the xtato of Nviny York, and about 
one half ns laigo as Switzerland For adniin- 
iatrativo purposes the state is divided into 
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fcwciity-oiic cQUiilics, anti tUcao m turn into In 1682 tlu^ Assembly of Wcat Jorscy Ri’antecl 
4 jS oUicSj hulrpciidoiib boiouglia. and school the ialnnd of Matinicunk, locnlod m liio Dcla- 
towiishipa. In 1910 New Jersey lintl a |)opu- ware Uivor, being abouL 300 acres in 
lalioii of 2,537,107, niul a density of popu- to the town of lluiliiigton, "from liciicc- 
lalion of 333 7 per square mile Except- forth and foiever hereafter foi cdiimtional 
iiiR Ilhodo Island and Massacluisctta, it purposes" The early (Juaker hel tiers of 
is the inobt densely iiopiilaied state in the this western province were a well-educated 
Union. people With tlicm the schoolhonse wn^i the 

Educational History — Situated near tho general accoiiipanimcub of the house of wor- 
coil Lei of the different colonics, the develop- ship. Schools and in ce ting houses were ac- 
inent of cdiieation iii New Jeiscy was tho cordingly soon established by them ui Llicir 
pi'OiUicl of a iwiinhcr of influences The towns, and iKe schoolinabtcr was genernUy 
Dutch crossed from New Amstcrclain, the appointed by the church session, instead of 
Eiiglisli came fiom CoimGcticiit, Scotch and the civil authority, as was the ease in early 
Scoleli-Insh Preabyteriaiis came from Great RIasaacluisotl'i hifatory See RIassaciiuse'I'TS, 
Biilniii, tlie Swedes ficLtlcd along tho Delaware, State op; DiSTiitCT Svwtbm, 
and Llie (iuakors ciune ovei from Pcniiiylvnnia. In 1702 the two provinces of East and West 
Tlie popnlation was thus a compound of Ihcso Jersey were muted and placed under the Gov- 
V ail oils clGinenls The fiiat Bchool waa ca- craor of the colony of New York Por the 
tahiislicd by the Dutch at Bergen in IGGl or following seventy- five years, up to the Ilcvolu- 
1062. and in 1673 it was ordered that all tho tionary War, dining all of which Lime Lius 
iiihiiljilaiils he compelled " to pay their share arrangement continued, there was almost no 
toward the support of the precentor and school- legislation i elating to education. (Sen New 
master," thus iiinhiiig it a pubhely supported Youk, State of. Educational IIistohy ) 
school There seeing to have been much Schools were still ninintaiiied in many of the 
diriiciilty in cnfoicing this, however, as tho colonics, hut they wore of a voluntary and pri- 
people " ohslinaLoly refused to pay their vate rather than n public nature. A subacrip- 
qiiota.'' After the transfer of New Ambter^ hou elementary behoof was inninUmcd in a 
(lam to tho ICnglish in 1664, the English soon small number of the towiig; a few private 
cxLcncled their control over northern New grammar schools (of wliich the Log College of 
Jerfacy, and tho English language and Eng- Wm. Teimcnt. at Nashainiiny, was a type) 
hah nietliodg ruled in the schools, Sec wero provided, and the Friends, in. Yearly 
beclion on early education in New Yoiik, Meeting, in 1746 and again in 1787, laid down 
State Or directions concerning education In their res- 

As early ns 1605 an English colony had olutioiig they declared that " the e duration of 
set tied nL Eli/aboLh, and lu the founding of the our youth in piety and virtue, and giving them 
ncigliboniig town of WoadhndgC in 1069, useful loaming under the Uuticin of religious, 
100 acres of land wero set apart for cduration prudent persona,” was extremely clesirable, 
A scliool was established here in 1089. In and they therefore urged that the Society's 
1066 tho town of Newark was settled by two mectiiiga " be excited to proper exertion q 
migration'i fiom tlie towna of Milford, Bran- for the institution and support of achoola " 
ford, and Guilford, Connecticut, and ten years Tho mam acta of ediientionnl importance in 
later a schoolmaster was appointed by Newark New Jersey during the first three fourths of 
" to do his faithful, honest, and true endeavor the eighteenth century were the eatabUshniont 
to teach the children or servants of thoao ag of the College of Now Jcr.gay, now Princeton 
have subaciibed, tho rending aiul writing of Umveraity, in 17-10; tho founding of llulgcrs 
English, ami also an tli me tick, if they desire College, at New Brunswick, in 1760; the con- 
it, as much as tlicy are capable to learn and finning In 1769 of the 100 acres for schooia, 
hu eapablp to teach them within the compas granted a century carluT to Woodridge towii-^ 
of this year '* Other early ficttlementa were ship by George III; and the iippoinlincnt of 
made at Middletown, Freehold, Shicwsbuiy, a Board of Trustees for the managoment of 
Pisoalaway, niul Perth Amboy. the lauds, lo insure Ihoir application to the 

In 1693, and in amended form in 1605, the original purpose of the grant Tho War of the 
East Jersey Assembly, at Perth Amboy, Revolution put an end to English control and 
enacted " An Act for eatablishiiig schoolinae- to the early colonial eehools 
tera in this province," which authon/ecl the New Jersey adopted a stale con .•ill tut ion 
inhabitants of any town, under warrant of in 1776, but lliia contained no mention of 
a jUBticD of the poaeo, to meet and choose ediieation The Federal Constitution wa3 
three men of tho town ” to make a rale for ratified in 1787, hut no new state constitution 
the salary and maintenance of a school- was adopted at that limo A new interest 
master" Tho consent of n majority was to m education seems to liavo been anakened 
make the rate a binding one on all What after tho estahlishmcnt of the new Federal 
proportion of the towna catahliahed schools Government, and many aeadomieg wero 
umfer the provisions of this law wo do not founded in dilTorciifc parts of the state. It 
know. was not untii 1810, however, that any official 
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atatQ action wna taken In Ihia year an net nbnndonccl; niid the annual state npiiropiifi- 

wna pnsspcl which made the beginnings of a tion wna increased to SSOjOOO 

state achool fund for the suppoit of schools In 1841 a new coiisLitiition was adopted 
All annual state appropriation of SlSjOOO wna for tlio state, mid iii this, uiidei the head of 
made to staifc the fund This waa to be in- legislative powois, a paragraph wpa insorteil 
vested in United States 6 per cent bonds, and wliich declared the school fund to lio a per- 
llic intcrcaL was to be ndded to the principal petnal fund, and the jiicouie to be appro- 
LUid remvested. In 1818 the chief atato pvnvtcd only for the support of public schools. 
ofTicci’S were made tiuatcoa for the growing In 1875 this was further nmeiuled by in^cit- 
fund, in 1824 tins was changed to nil annual iiig tho word ''free" between " pulilic ” and 
addition of one tcntli of the income from slate " schools, “ and nddmg a mandatory clause 
taxes, and, ni 1829 it wna fiirthor provided icquiring the legislature " to provide for the 
that taxes from banking, insurance, and other maiutciiftncc and siipporl of a thorough and 
corporations should bo added to the fund crticicnl system of ficc public schools for the 
In 1820 the townships (or towns, ns tlicy were insLiuction of all children in the state bctwcoii 
frequently called) were first anthomed to raise the ages of five and eighteen years" Tlic.so 
money by taxation foi school purposes, though leinaiii the only constitutional provi-sioiis 
unlil 1S38, excepting the one year from 1880 i elating to education which the state has ever 
to 1831, money rni.sed for support was limited adopted 

to the education of " encU poo\ chiUhcn as arc In 1545 the bBgmTimga of state supervision 
paupers" In 1828 townaliips were fnrthei were made by the pQ.ssngc of a law permitting 
ponnittcd Lo raiaa money, by vote at town- the appointiTicnt of a State SupGiiiitendoiih of 
ship mooliiigs, for the orcction and ropaii of Public Schools for the counties of Essex and 
school bmldinga. Pabsaic, with liberty to the other coimhca 

An extensive investigation was made in to avail thcnisGlvca of this state supervision. 
1828, which showed that one third of tho achool Tho following year a new school law wa^ 

cluhhcn of the state were growing up without cnnetccl which extended state supervision to 

any cliancQ of an education. The law of 1829, the oiitirc state, provided for local siipor- 

the fliat to piQVide any oigaiuzcd plan for a vision by townships, by aupplaiiling the town- 

Bchool system for the state, waa the rcaulb of ship school oominlttcca by a town Bchool 
this invc.sLigiiLioii. Each township was to aiipcrintondcnt, made tho licensing of teachers! 
oIcgL a school committee who ahould divulo obligatory; and rcquiicd tho townahipa to 

the township into school dislriota; examine levy n local tax double the amount of any state 

and license teachers; visit the schools, at least school funds received From 181G to 1860 

every BIX months; and make a report to tho the State Superintendent waa dee ted by the 

annual school meeting and to the Governor Trust ccs of the School Fund, bub si nee 1860 

of the state Thiee tniatcea for the districts, lielma been elected h^ the State Boaid of Edu- 

a diatriot achool census, and annual district cation. Only foiii different men have served 

mcctinga were provided for, and a state appro- the state na State Superiiitcndcnb during the 

priatioii of §20,000 annually for support waa forty-five years from 1866 to 1911 In 1848 

made Tina latter was to be diatribuLcd to the townahipa were permitted to use tho ni- 

thc counties on Inxnblcs, and to the districts Icrcbt on the Surplua Revenue for schools, 

on census The next year, however, thia m 1851 the state appiopriatioii was incrcasca 

uewW ctitabbslwid school syaUiti waa abolished, to 540,<100, and a limit of per ccnsvia child 

largely through the influence of the friends of placed on district taxation, ni 1854 tcaclicra' 

private and church schools By the laws of institutes were fiisb catabliahcd. and a sUlo 

1830 nud 1831 the old liinitaLion of gvipporb appropriation of $100 for each was innde; 

lo Ihe ctlii cation of poor cVulilrcn was rces- in 1855 tho first state normal school was es- 
tablished; the distribution of tho state appro- tablialicd, and in 1858 tlie state appiopriatjon 

prmlioii was so changed ns to include all private was furtliei ineicnaed to $80,000. Here mat- 

iind parochial bchools, na well ns the townalup tci'^ icatccl until after the Civil War. 

schools, and both diabrict lines and the ex- In 1360 an ex officio State Board of Educa- 
amination of loachcrs were abolished It was tion, consisting of the Governor and stale 

not until 1838 that these reactionary laws officers, was oi Gated, and the State Superin- 

wero finally repealed In that year a conven- tcncleiiti waa changed to bo its executive 

lion of the fnendtsof public Bchoola free from officftr and Bccrctniy In th& following year 

all dcnomiiintionQl control, laaucd an ad- a new school law was enacted, which practi- 

dicss to the people, and the rcaulb waa such cally created the moilcrn system, and liaa 

a popular inatiifcstalion that the legislature formed the ba'sis for laws since that time 

repealed the law of 1831 and enacted a new The State Board of Education wna rccon- 

oiic, which contained many of tho features structed and given enlarged powers; county 

of the law of 1820. TIio religious orders were siipcnntciulcnla were created to supersede 

still aided, the licensing of teachers waa made the townsliip super intendouta, stabo, county, 

optional; the mention of pauper cliiUlreii as the and city boards of examination wero provided 

only ones entitled to state aid was fiattlly for, and a ccitiricato from one of tho three 
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rL’Ciinrcil of all loaoht'vs; I ho vaiious district 
Uuslcos 111 each lowiiHlup were ronsli luted 
<i lowiislii]) bo aid of li us tees, corpoial piiiiiali' 
iiiciil was forbidden, llic slate nppiopiiation 
was iiiCi'caScd to 5100,000 niiiiually, and the 
h mi la I ion of S3 por rensus child on district 
iJiYnliDii was removed In 1871 Uic rale bill 
Or) ^\as finally abandoned and the schools 
made entirrly free. To accomplish this and 
Lo provide a nine months' term as required, 
a a late tax of two mills mia imposed, in addi- 
tion lo Llie appiopiiation, and additional 
township taxes were permitted, when necca- 
fiary, to mcch the deinanda of the law In 
187 1 a compulsory education law was enacted, 
and in 1S715 all state aid to private or parochial 
hchools waA finally forhuUlcn 

In IBS I the fust of a long senes of conslruc- 
hve Icifislativc acta waa jiaascd, whereby any 
dial net, laiaing by aubscripLion or taxation 
a sum of not le^s than $3000 a year and not 
over 55000 for mdiia trial Irnuung, was to 
receive an cciiml amount from the state, for 
the flame purpose In 1887 the same provi- 
sions wore extended lo districts raisiiiR from 
S500 lo SSOnO a year for manual training 
In 1888 the school diatricts of any township 
were permitted to consolidate and to piovide 
a Lowiiahip form of organization; and in 1891: 
lraiifl])oi'Lnlion was permitted TJic same year 
the district systojn, except for cities and bor- 
oughs, was abolished by law, and a form of 
the townships-county ayatem was instituted 
111 181) I sciciiUric temperance was required 
ill nil schoolfl, and a free textbook law ciiactod, 
and in 1300 the State Board of Education 
ordered a iiiiiforni comae of study and unifoiin 
Blandnida of promotion to be instituted by 
counties. In 1806 a teachers' rctiicmenb law 
was passed In 1398 tlic State Board of Edu- 
cation estahiishecl a " Buieau of Information 
for Tcachoia and School OfRccia," which it 
has since conducted 

Beginning with 1900, constructive loglslntion 
has been even more marked than during the pre- 
vious decade In tliat yenr the State Doiiid ap- 
pointed a faupoiviaing aichiLect, and began the 
slate aupoi vision of nil school house plana; niid 
anitiiid grants of §600, to any diatiict or town- 
bIu]) winch appomlcd a superintendent of sahools 
01 a super vibiiig principal, were begun County 
supciinLendcnta were required to hold a state 
teachers' coitificatc, and their salnriea wcio 
changed from a school census to a teacher em- 
ployed (S7 per teacher, in 1902 increased to §8) 
unais, aiidmatonally increased; the noimal achool 
course was cxtoucled and improved, a more lib- 
eral policy 111 the recognition of diplomas nnd 
Lraiinng in place of examination^ was begun; 
and kindergarten clnsaos were first authorized. 
In 1901, after ten years of investigation of the 
Tcaulta of the school census, the state school 
tax was increased to two and three fourths 
milla, and tlio basis of apportionment changed 
from school census to a combination of teaohera 


and attendance In 1903 all Hchool difltricLs 
wore made coipnintioiis, iiulcpcndeiU of the 
local municipal govcriunciUs, tliiiw crccUug 
the school system ns a at ate rather I ban ns a 
local iimlprlakmg. In 1004 Ihr Hlate Board 
of Education appointed a high school in- 
spccloi, and began tJie ijispecting and grarljiig 
of high schools In 1905 county supcim- 
tciidcnts wrie given a uniform tinlnry of S2000, 
and flcliooling for all children m the slate 
until twenty years of ago wag made possible 
In 1906 an addilioiial souicc of state taxiitioii 
lot education wu.'i provided, which Ima doubled 
the state appropriation for schools, m the 
foim of a railway tax on all mam-stem and 
fii'flt-class railway prop city in llio slate. Wilh 
tills iiicicasc 111 funds, llic appi a privation for 
tcaclicifl in higli scliools was doubled, and a 
grant of S‘26 of stale aid per jnipil was made to 
all di.^Lricls sending pupils to bchools elacwhero. 
A new state normal school was also eitabli.^heil 
at Montclair in this game year In 1909 a 
tcnchcis' tcnuio net was passed, giving Hi- 
de liniLo temiro lo tenchera after three years 
of coiitiiiuoiis employment. In 1911 an im- 
portant law re cons true led the State Ilonrcl 
of Education, nbohahed the office of Slate 
Suporintemlcnt of Puhlio IiisLnietion uml 
created inalead the ofilcc of C'Dinniiasionor 
of Education, with Ahsistant Coinin ins loners, 
as oiiLlined below. All city hoards of educa- 
tion Avero made appointive by tlni mayor, 
inatead of m part elective, proviaion was 
made for the instiuction of sub-normal and 
dcrcclivc childioii, city teachers' cerLificatos 
Aveic aboliahod; and tenure and the civil 
service act Avorc extended to nil employees 
of acliool departments 

Present School System — The Ncav Jerboy 
ayatem, as it exiata at present, la a aomcAvhat 
closely orgaiii7ed alate achool ayatem, At tlio 
head la a Slate Board of Education of eight 
members, appointed by the Govcrnoi with the 
concurrence of the Senate, and for eight-year 
teriTis (aftci the fiiat appomtiiicnts). Tho 
general duties of this State Board are to mako 
rules nnd regulations for the carrying out of 
the achool Inivs, foi tho management of Lcachers' 
inaLitiile.s, and for the cxaiiiinadon rtnd corti- 
fication of all Leaclicrfl, to appoint all county 
Buperintendenta, and to approve their ex- 
penae nccouiUH, to proscribe ii imiforin .system 
of bookkeeping; to hold licaringa, to appoint 
a aupcrviaing principal for union schools, 
and to conaolidatc or diaconLiiiuc high achools, 
Avlicn deemed desirable, nnd to dctcninno 
tuition rates nnd compel distncta to receive 
pupils III its power to ninke euch rules 
and regulations ns from time to time arc 
found necessary, or deemed important in 
carrying out the pi o visions of tho school 
laAVS, tlio State Board is enabled to deter- 
mine many details in tho administration 
of the school syatcin of the abate Avhich in 
nearly all other b tales require Icgialatlon. 
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Tlio State Dam'd alao nr la nfl n Board of Mid n uniform salary of §2000 is iinid to cacli, 

Tiuatoes for the two stale iiornml schools, by Ihe slate, ivifcli nn added nllownnce for cv 

for tho Now Jerflcy School for Uie Draf, for iiousca niul clerical nsaiatanco Each eoiiiUy 

tUo State Manual Tiaining and Indus Inal supcrmteiKlciit hna tho general supervision 

School for Colovod Youth, for tho summer of Ihc schools of hia county, citica under city 

school for infltnicfcioji in nmiinnl tiaimng, fliiperiutcndcuts oxceptod; is to visit and nxam- 

aRricviltute, and home ccoiiomica, and Uve me all schools, and to ivote U\o condition of 

Farnuin Proparatoiy School The Boaid ap- tho school property; is lo ndviac and oouiisel 

proves nil hooka and apnaratiis to ho bouKht with the hoards of education within the couiily, 
for schools; approves tiio couiso of instruc- may recommend, with reference to courses 
tion and grants of money to schools ofTering of instruction, inothoda, management, or 
couv'ica in manual tndniug or iudustiial luuUlmRa, appoints ’'memhera of Boards of 
work, and approves the couiscs of instniC' Education, when the people fad to elect, 
tion m high suhools, and lUipeota and grades carnoH out the insLiucliong of the state oflicc: 
the achoob. and mokes an aunual report to tho State School 

Probably tho most important function of Commissioner 
the State Hoard of Education i8 the selccdou Bach township is a school district, hut any 
and appointment of a Commissioner of Edu- city, jiicoipornkcd town, or borough may he 
cation for the state, who acta ns the cxrciitive organized aa a scpaiate school distiict, Por 
officer of the Doarcl. Ho receives a aalniy of each, a bomd of education of nine memlicrs la 
$10,000 a year, JS appointed for five-year elected or appointed foi thrce-yonr tcrnis, one 
terms, and no residence icstncUona are to bo thiid going out of office annually. In all 
insisted vii>ou m making the appointment ciUcs the board ig appomted by the mayor 
With the advice and consent of tlic State (since 1011), and in all townships towns, or 

Donid, he appoints four Assistant Commig- boroughs the mcmbcis arc elected by ballot 

aioners nb $4500 salary, and the State Donid at an aiuuinl school election The gcncial 

also appoints an Inspector of Dulldinga and an powers of all siicli Boards mclude tho power 

Inspector of Accounts, each at $2000, the first to eni ploy and dismis.s teaehera, to make 

of whom approves all school plana and build- lulos and regulations, not uiconaistcrit with 

nigs, and the other inspects the accounts of law or the rules and icgulationa of tho State 

the district ofliccra Three of the Assifitaut Board; to purchase, lease, and sell aehool- 

ComniiBSioncra neb QS inspectors of high schools, houses, and to condemn land for school pur- 

of elementary schools, and of industrial and poacs^ to select and provide toxtbooka and 

agi'icuUuial education, and tho fourth Assist- supplies; to admit and expel pujiils, and to 

ant Commissioner heaig all controversies and make nn annual repoit to tho county superiii- 

dccidcs all appoola on school law qiicstiona tendent. Township, town, and boiough 

Tho specified duties of the Commissioner of boards may also npnoint n supervising pnn- 
Education are to ascertain whether the system cipal, or euporintendent, or unite with other 
of cdvicalion provided is thorough and efficient; such boarila to do so, and all such boM’da must 
to prcHcnbc a minimum course of study for meet together, flcmiannually, with the county 
both elementary and high schools; lo pro- Biiperiiitemlcnt for the consitloration of school 
Bcnbo nilcs for iho promotion of pupiE in tho matters Two or more townships, towns, 
elementary schools, and to presciibo uniform or boroupha may hold an election and vote 
oxami nations for eighth-grade graduation and to consolidate their schools, the board of cdu- 
adinisflion to the high eolioola, which shall be cation for the consolidated district having 
open alike to public and private school pupilu; tho aamo powers ng the boards of the distneta 
to preaenbe the DiuQt or other testa, for use voting to umto. Suwilarly, boards of educa- 
111 the schools; to withhold funds from any tion in two or moic adjacent school diatricta 
school district not obeying tho law; to provide may unite to provide a union graded school 
inslmetors and IcetUTcrB for teachers’ insti- Boards of education in cilica must appoint 
tubes; to hold an annual convention of all a city ftupenn tendent, who has the right of a 

city and county aupermtendenta, to make scat and speech m the meetings of tho board, 

a monthly report to the State Board of Edu- but no vote. City boards of education are 

cation, and an annual report for the Donrd also to appoint a Imsiiioas inanagei' to liavc 

The State Commissiouer acta ex oi/icio a^i a general charge of all wiattcia iclaiing to school 
Trustee of tho Slate School Fund, and oppor- buildings, and n secretary, who acts ns a secre- 
tions the income to the counties; ns a member lary and general nccountmib for the aoliool 
of the Stale Board of Exominera, niul aa a aystem Each bond of a department appoints 
member of the Board of Truateca for tho all of his subordinates. The board may also 
Teachers' Retiiemcnt Fund ^ appoint, on nomination of llic superinlendont. 

For each pf the twenty-one countioa of the such aaaistaiit auporintendenta as it may (lesiio, 
state the State Board of Education appoints and fixes tho salaries and tenure of nil om- 

ft county aupcrintciulciit of schools. The ap- ployecs The board mu^t prml an. aimiial 

pojntntcnb is for a llirce-ycnr term, the ap- icport and make an annual report to the (State 
ppintce must hold a slato teacher's certificate, Commissioner, A board of school estimate, 
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conaistiiig of two members of Uic city board of 
ciliicalinn, two mombcia of tlw city council, 
nrui tlie mayor of the city, ilctcrminea the rate 
of city school iawa, which the council must 
levy, rcRardlcfla of any chnrtm rcalnctiona 
School Support — The school fund, begun 
in 1816, now aiiiQuiUa to about 4^ millions of 
dollnra, and producea an income lived by law 
at S200,0n0 Any deficit la made up from the 
Btftto ticaBUiy. The autpUia icvcmie of 
1837 wna distiibuted to the counties and in 
part used up, but the interest on the total 
received is a charge for which each county 
must provide The meomc from this aourco 
ia about S28,000 a year, and is used foi schools 
The chief support of tho schools comes fioin a 
state Ux of 2} nulla on all property, and from 
state railroad and canal taxes This property 
tax 18 materially reduced each year by nil 
aj)pro])riatlon, iimclc by thc^ legislature from 
the state brcuauiy. Approximately 5 inilhon 
dulliiH camo from this source lu 1910, niul 
2} millions of Una came fiom stale lailway 
taxea Exceiiting lO por cent of the 2^ nulla 
stale tax, which h act naidc as n reserve fund, 
Allstate money is distiibutcd to the counties 
on the basis of then taxable wenlth The 
10 per cent is also distributed to the caiiiUies 
by the State Doaid, m tueli a manner na in 
their jiulgincnt best equalizes the inequalities 
of tiic (hstTibnlioii of the olhor 90 por cent 
^Vit]llll each county the county aiipcrin- 
tciulonb appoitiona the school money to tho 
difTcronb townships, towna, borongha, and 
evtiea on U\e following bawie. — 

Fur PArh siipprintciulQnt or aiinor vising prjucqml 5(100 
I' or cdoli n^dJattinb aiipcriiitcnJoQfc or aupervifliDg 

Iinncipnl • > > • 400 

For crpIi Irnchcr in n foiir-ycara’ IiikIi acliool 400 
For cnch trnphnr in a thicr-yrara’ high school 300 
For carh IpncUcr in nil other kuitla of acliool . 200 

For rnrh IrmiH'rary tenclior, for 1 months or more 80 
For cnch evening bchool toAcliPr . . 60 

For carh inipil nllencUng high acliool in niiotlicr 

(hslTiot < • .25 

For cncli ijupil ntUMiding cicmnnlnry achool lu 

0110(1 1 LT niMricL , , ... 5 

FarcAih ti'arliLTdlsppiHcd with hy IranfiiicrliiLion 200 
Fur Ironsiiortiitioii lo other district, if achool not 
close, 73 iirr cent coat, 

All that romainis after setting aside the abovo 
snmf» IS apportioned equally on the basis of 
AUPiidancc, niid itb the latc of so much per 
lUpii per day ThcbC upporiionmcTitb provide 
i)p a very good equalization of buiclena and 
advantages within the dilTcrent coiiiUies. Any 
township, town, or borough may vote addi- 
tioual sumg foi maiulenanei*, iukI city boards 
of school estimate may levy additional a inns, 
119 needed, All state money can be used only 
for hiilanca, fuel, triiuaportation, and the pay- 
ment of tuition 

In addition Lo the above, the abate inakca 
!i miiiiber of auiiunl grnnta, each one of which 
must be preceded by tho district concerned 
raising an equal sum These aniuial grants 
arc na follows' — 


For Bcliool tlislnct lilirarics, $J0 the lir^jL year, SlQ 
vcaity thcToufpr 

For Loin-hern' libriini'a, 5100 Iha finit ycfir, 550 yearly 
thercaRcr, 

For miinual or indURlrial (raining, froin 5250 Lo 53000 
For evening bcIiqoIs for forcinncrs, over U years old, un 
to 53000 , 

Educational Conditions. — Tho conditiong 
BUiroiinding education in New Jersey may be 
said to be good The state is densely popu- 
lated Only about one fourth of the popula- 
tion live outside of cities and towns of 2500 
inhabitants and over, while one half of llio 
total iiopulation live in cities of over 25,000 
inlmbitauta Three and oue half per cent of 
the total population la negro, and 25 0 per cent 
is foi’iiign born; 76 2 per cent live Under urban 
conditions The atatc la largely a innmifAc- 
turing one, with miiny icsidentinl towns and 
extensive countiy estates. 

The school system is one of the belter cen- 
tralized stale systems, and tho county is an 
inqiortant unit The acliool laws iiinko good 
provision for education A nine-montha' 
school term is required of all dielucta. Suit- 
able aecommodaliona and proper sanitary 
appliances must be provided by each district 
AU aclioolhouao plans inuel be approved by 
the Stale Hoard of Education, and may bo 
obtained from the slate free. Derinite stand- 
aids and requirements na to scliool build- 
ings are iiiaialDtl upon. Any board may 
catabhah kimlcrgarlciis, evening schoola for 
pupils over 12 years of age, or for foreign born 
over 14 years, and any city of over 10,000 
luhalntanla may cstablian Hchoola tor working- 
men Every bonrcl employ a medical 

inapcclor Vaccinalion is insisted upon, un- 
less excused for certain atatutory reasons, and 
the cost of thia ifi to be paid by the school 
authorities, if tlic parents nrc iinablo to pay 
Textbooks and supplica must be provided free 
In all schools All childien in the slate must 
bo provided with free education, between the 
ages of 5 and 20, nnd no exclusion from any 
flchool may bo made on the basis of race, 
religion, or color. Free high school education 
must bo provided for nil children ntinlying for 
It, within or without the cViaLnct Tlic kinder- 
garten hag made great liradway aince ila 
ndoption as a part of the state school system, 
and 30 poi cent of the children now have been 
kiudcTgart-en trained Corporal punislnucnt 
is forbidden in nil schools^ public and private, 
AH state prisons must provide schools ofTcring an 
elementary school course, to ho approved by 
the State Board of Education All children, 
7 to 17 ye lira of age, must attend school regu- 
larly Pupils over 15, properly employed, 
and who have completed Uic grammar school 
couisc, may be cxciiscd, but if under 17 nnd 
unemployed, they nuifab attend a high .scliool. 
Truant ofTicera and parental schoola nrr jii'o- 
vidod for, nnd any county may establnh a 
school for the detention of juvenile ofTeiidcTS 
jV State Board of Childicn*B Guardians exists 
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for Lhc ciii'G of indigent, hclplciss, dcpondont, 
abandoned, friendless, and poor childicn 
T each era and Training — A State Board 
of Examiners, consisting of llic Commissioner 
of Education, the piincipals of the normal 
schools, and one other appointed by the State 
Board of Education, cxnminca candidates 
and grants aU state teaclicis' certificates 
Diplomas of a nniveisity or college may be 
aecepted in any examination m lieu of subjects 
covered. Thiec grades of state certificates 
are issued Normal achool and tciicheia’ 
college diplomas, and state certificates fiom 
other states aic vecogriizcd A Biiienu of Iii- 
foimation for Teachoi-'J and School Officcis, 
BCTving as a. state teochets' huicau, is main- 
tained by the Slate Board of ICclucation 
Each county may have a county boaid of 
examiners, consiating of the county supciin- 
teiulcnt Qiid three teachers appointed by him, 
for one-year terms, who then conduct bhreo 
examinationa yearly, for the three grades of 
county certificates issued, The cxamiiiatioii 
and ccrlification of teachers is done undei rules 
and icgulations of the State Board, and littlo 
la apecified in the law. In lUll the city 
boaids of cxainmatioii and city ceitiRcation 
were abolished All city school teachcis iiiusb 
no^Y hold a county or state ceitificatc. All 
aupevintendents and nsisistniit aupenn ten dents 
of schools, both county and city, must hold 
state tcachcra' certificates. Seven by-fivo per 
cent of the tenchois in the state have had nor- 
mnl school oi college training, oi have advanced 
by study and hold a stale teacher's ceitificate 
For the training of future teachers, the state 
inaintams bwo stale normal schools, at Ticnton 
(1355) and Montclair (IDDO), and tlie cities 
of Elizabeth, Jerhoy City, Nowaik, nml Pat- 
erson also inaintniu ^ city normal schools. 
Each Board of Education may make its own 
rules and icguktiona mgarding the employ- 
ment ami tcimi'o of its tenclieia, thoiigli, 
fclmoretically, teachers aie supposed to have in- 
do finite tciuiie aft Cl thice years of service in 
any one position There is a state salary 
schedule, fixing leasoriablj'’ good sahuica for 
nil positions, winch may be adopted by any 
city by a rcforendiini vote, A State Toncheia' 
Retuemont Fund has been created, by which 
leftchcra paying 2 per coni (ni some ensoa as 
high as 3 per cent) of thcii niinual saliiriea 
may be pensioned aflei 20 ycnia of service, if 
incapacitated, A city may rctiic any teachei 
on half pay aftoi 35 yeais of service, 20 of 
which Imve been m tiie city 

Secondary Education — Of the 458 hchnol 
distiicLs of all kinds in the state, 109 had 
approved foui-ycars liigh schools, at the date 
of the Inst rep 01 1, and 51 other di it nets had 
partial lugh fichools. Moat of these schools 
arc InigG and well equipped. The state in- 
apoctiou mid approval more thorough than 
is found in most btntcB Any nrivatc high 
school may be inspected, on application, and 


if approved may be legiateiod, which enables 
its graduates to be admitted to the state nor- 
mal BcliQola on the saum toims ns pupils fioin 
approved public high schools. 

Higher and Special Education — Jer- 
sey maintaina no staLe university, the two 
state normal schools being the culniiiiatioti q( 
the public achool system of the state. Tho 
agiiciiltuial college grant is gn^cii to Rulgora 
College (g.y.), where the state maintains 120 
state scholai'sliipa, and pays Rutgera 515,000 
annually for blie purpo&e These arc com- 
petitive, and comity superintendents conduct 
exnmiimUoiis for thcin, each county being 
allowed as many appointments as it has mcin- 
bei'B in the state Icgisjlatvirc. 

The following piivntc institutioTiB piovidc 
for the collegiate instruction within the state 
though all arc foi men except the last, whicli is 
coecliicalional — 


Institution 

Location 

OpbNiid 

CoNTnoi- 

Fon 

I’rluculun Unlvcraiiy 

Princeton 

17'l0 1 

Nonaccl/ 


niuiscri CoUegfl 

Scion lltill CoTicgo 
3lQVcua IdbIiIuI(« of 

Neivnrimawlak 

1700 

Hefornied 

Men 

South OraoEQ 

1B50 

n G. 

Men 

Techno lopy 

St Dclcr'a Uollcga 

llobokcn 

1871 

Nonaeot. 

Men 

Jeraej City 
KGnvW.oTLU 

1878 

n,c. 

Men 

UivsaU CoUegQ 


|Lnlh, 

LdUr 

acica 


As institutions for the education of special 
classes, Lhc state maintains the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, at Trenton; the New 
Jersey Training School for Feeble-Minded 
Girls and Boys at Vineland, the Stale Home 
for the Caro and Tr (lining of Fccblc-Mnuleil 
AVomcn at Vineland; the State (reformatory) 
Home for Boys at Rahway, the State (rc- 
formatoiy) Home for Girls nb Trenton, and 
the State (Becondfti’y) Manual Training and 
Industiial School for Colored Youths, nb 
Borclcntown E p. C 

Refofencea, — 

Avo Ml, F/ jV Ilisloty oI iPo New Jersey Schoot ; 

in Rept JV i/ Sf hd Educ , 1870, pp, 33-02. 
(Coyerfl pnriod 1 029-1 b7l>.) 

M 4.YO, A D Historical SKcichc<i of JVcu» Jersey Si^hoofs, 
in Jtepla U S Comr 7i’f/uc, I Duhii« Firut 
Imlf century of Tlepublie, Uepl for 1B96-1SDG, 
Vol. I, DP 217-255 II. Prom 193D la Hs55, 
Rept for 1897-1H08, Vol I, pp 463-472, 
Muiiii\y, David Ilisioip of EdiicahoM in JVew 
U si Ilur Ediic , Cite luf No I, lfa!)U, 
New Jersey An liapts &npl Piihl /nair 1B47- 
mil, w\d Ah, /{cjita iSftate Bonrd of ^ducaaoxi, 
1B07-1011, (Cambmed ainoo 1807 ) 

Ncio Jcrbcy School LatoSi JSOJ Cade, iiith amenu- 
mciilu and additions to 1011 


NEW LANARK — See Owbn, Rolbut. 

NEW MEXICO college OF AGRI- 
CULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS, ME- 
SILLA PARK, N MEK — A coeducational 
maliLiitiO)i cslliblishcd by the IcKislaliyc fts- 
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aeiiihly of Nc^v Mexico in 18S9 under llic 
p^o^'lHion^^ of the Moiiill Act of 1802 The 
mideuP oC the College which was opened in 
1890 waa the La a Crucca College, organized 
in 1389 The College reccivea the usual 
fcdeial nppropimtions foi agricnltuial and 
mechanical institutions and an annual state 
nnpropriJition. The following couraos me 
given' agncultuiG, mechanical eugmcci'ing, 
electrical euguieeniig, rivil engineering, hou^se- 
liold economies, coiniiicicc, general aricnco 
In addition, college pirpaiatory and incluatiial 
courses in ngiicidbme, mechanics, doinchlic 
science, and biismoss of high bchool grade are 
provided. Muaical and preparatory depart- 
ments me also iniiiiitained The eniollincnb 
in all departments in 1911-1912 was 372, of 
whom 66 were in the college courses The 
entrance leqmreiiieiils foi the college courses 
which lead to the II S degree are fifteen units 
of high Hchool \vork. 

NEW MEXICO, STATE OF. — Ceded 
to the Uni Led states by Mexico in 18*18, and 
organized aa a tcrritoiy in 1859 In 1863 the 
territory of Aiizoiia was organized fioiii the 
western half of New Mexico tcriitorv In 1912 
New Mexico was admitted to the Union aa the 
foi ty-^cventli state It la located m the Wea torn 
Diviaion, and has a land area of 122,503 square 
miica In size it is twice ns large aa the six 
New England states combined, and about tlio 
same size as tlic British Isles. For adininis- 
tiativo pill poses the state is divided into 27 
counties, and these m tiun into school dntiicts. 
In 1910 New Mexico had a total popwliiliow 
of 327,301, and a dciiaity of population of 
2 7 pci. sons per square mile 

Educational History. — When the United 
States acquhetl Now Mexico m 1848 the people 
spoke onl^ the Spiuiish hiiignftge| and theio 
were few, if any, schools iii the territory The 
Mexican gavernment had made small annual 
appropriations for schools in six of the towns, 
hut tliese giants ceased witli the piiasing of 
soveieignty Such aehooia as were pvovidod 
for the next decade, at lenst, woic piovidod 
W the Catholic Church In 1859 St. Michael's 
Cfolloge, a school established by the Christian 
Brothers {qv), was opened in Santa Fd 

TJie fust mention of education by the 
legislative assembly of the territoiy is in 
a mcmaual to Congress in 1653, asking for 
a ncmtontiaiy, loads to the atate, and 
'Hhc creation and suiipoit of public schools 
throughout the territory.” Con gi css taking 
no action, the iegi-slatuie meinoriaUzed Con- 
gress agiiin ill the following year, appealing 
foj adequate assistance in starting a school 
system The mcinoiial iccitea that there 
arc but one oi two schools lU the toiritory, 
and these piivate, that the reserved sixteenth 
section lands are of no value; and that thcie 
me 25,000 nduUs in the torntoiy (seven eighths 
of the population) who cannot read or write. 


The legislature nsked foi nil annual appropria- 
tion, which was not inadt? The first school 
kw, pii^vscd at the of 1855-1856, pi muled 

for schools to bo supported by taxation, for 
county boaida of cdiicatnm, schools in each 
county, compulsory education, and fixed the 
snlmics for toachera, A irfereiuluin was 
allowed m four counties, which latei rejccLed 
the law by a vole of 5053 to 37 The next 
year the kw itself wna repealed by the leg!*?- 
latui'G, and Uio tuxes collected wcio returned 
to the people uho hud jinid them In 1857 
the tern tonal logislaturc again iiicmonalizcd 
Congress, this lime asking foi a grant of S5l)0,- 
000 to establish a school fund, and offering 
to pledge the .school knd.s ns collateral secur- 
ity, but again without avail In 1800 a new 
"Act providing meuna for the education of 
children ” was passed This law leqiurod 
the justices of tlic peace of each pkzn to act 
Cl. o^icio w-i school tni'jtces, to employ teachers, 
and to provide aaix-inontha' term of school, nml 
also piovidocl for salaries, compulsory edu- 
cation, and free schools. Very few, if any, 
schools aepiii to have beon organized under thia 
law. In 1863 an et ojficio Teriitorinl Bomd 
of Education was created, with Llic Bishop of 
New Mexico as one member, with auLhoilty 
to tiiako Milos and regulations and to icqimo 
acliools to be catabhslied in cacli county The 
Governoi was aho to appoint a Teriitorial 
Supcuiitoncleiit of Schools, to supervise the 
schools, and to rcpoit to the Tern tonal Board 
and to the Governor Tlic Teiri tonal Lreas- 
uroi was made custodian of all school uumios 
In 1863 another mcmoriftl, asking Cot money 
to establish bchnols, was sent to Congress 
with n statement that 60 per cent of the people 
could not lead or write, and that " Inere is 
not a public common school m the Territory " 
This and subsoqiient momoiials met llic same 
fate as the preceding. In 1867 a new law made 
the probate judges ex officio county uuperln- 
tcndciita of schools, and the ju.stices of iho 
peace ex offiao sohool supeiiiUendcnta of tlieir 
election prcenicta, each of which wiia consti- 
tuted a school digtricL. Two poisons in eaeh 
county were to be appointed to solicit hiib- 
scrip Lions from tlio wealthy, and nil fines for 
the violation of tlic school law wcic to bo 
used foi schools 

In 1872 laws winch reidly first organized 
the school ay a trim were palsied By tUeae a 
fl trite tax of 4 of 1 pci’ cent waa levied for school 
purposca, — the hist taxation foi ediicalioii, 
— and a poll tux for scliools was specified. 
It was fiirthoi piovidcd that if any county had a 
surplus of S500 or more in its tiensury, after pay- 
ing all cm rent expenses, the surplus should bo 
used for schools A board of supervisors and 
diicctora of schools was to be elected in each 
county, and they, together with the probate 
judge, were to have the eslaldisliincnt and 
management of the school a of the county 
A number of counties took advntUago of Lius 
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law, and procccdGd lo Uic oigmii^ation of of teachcra in the teiriLory wns givon to Hio 
liubhe schoola In 1874 tho law waa amcucled BoaJ'cl; the attciidiiiiCD of tcaclioia Qa 
to require the making of full annual leporta iiiatitutes was made compulsory, tcnchcrs m 
by the county boards to the Territorial Su- distiicta whci'c Spanish la spoken wcio required 
penntendenb, to provide for the election of to be ahlo to speak both Spanish niid English- 
school oflicera; and the Tern tonal Supenu- diatinctiona based on race or imtionnlity were 
tendent of Public Schools was also dcajg- forbidden; vaccination was icquircd, and 
nated aa c.t! officio Territorial Librarian at a increased taxation was provided. Between 
salary of Sl50 a year. In 1876 a mimboi of 1901 and 1909 a huge amount of minor leg- 
fine a were designated to be used for the support lalation was enacted, but little that changed 
of Holioola Dy 1875 reports show that tlicic the form of ailniinistiation. A Spniiiali-Amcri- 
werts 138 achoola ii\ the tenitoiy, with 147 can normal school, for the education of Spaniah- 
tcftchers employed. Most of the schoolg were speaking young men and womoii ns tenclicTs 
a till foi boys only, and wore in part religious was aho established in 1900 As the stiile 
schoola A bill providing for a xionacctnrmn had been cxi^ccting statehood for some tiiae 
school system was considered, but defeated hut little cdiLcationnl legislation was oiiaclcci 
in 1875. The above logislatiou practically duriue the last few years under tho ten itorial 
established the public achool syatciii in the government 

territory, and no further legislntion of any Territorial School System — The terrh 
import iiucc occurred until 1834 torinl achool ays tern ns it existed nt the dose 

111 lBB4 the old laws were repealed, and n of the tern torinl period, m 1911, was na 
new aohool law wna enacted creating the, follows: Thoro was a Teriitorinl Board of 
school cbatrict in place of the election pic- Education^ eouaisting of the Governor and 
cinct, and catalilishing the dialncfc a>^stem of the Supcnntcjndciit of Public Inali notion, aa 
maiiagoineiit. Comity aupGrintendciicios were pi evident and acci clary reap cc lively, ec offiao, 
created, and the achool studica speciflctl and seven additional membera, appointed by 
In thb coudiUon the educational orgaiuza- the Govcinor Five of tho seven woic to he 
tion icinaincd until 1801. In 1891 a now selected fiom tho heads of the tcriiLorial 
achool law was passed, which not only mau- educational inatitutions, the president of Si 
gurated the present school system, but may Michael’s College of Santa Fd, and the city 
be SQid to have created a real school ays tern supoi'intciulents of the four laigcst cities in 
for the first time Previous to 1891 ” there the tcintoiy One other member wag to be 
were not 50 public schools in the territory a county sil peri nteiulc lit of schools Tho 
iinclGr the control of competent teachers, ami remaining incmbei was nob to be a teacher 
in which the English language was taught,” This Board^ appoitioned the territorial school 
while in 1803 the Superintendent rcporla fund; specified the clutic«9 of county aupcrln- 
610 such schools Church schools and aend- teiulenta; pieparcd nil questions foi the exam- 
omics supplied much of the instruction, ination of tcnchoia, seleoted the uiiiform 
The N(5w-\Veat Educational Commission also textbooks for tho schoola, and had control 
did vnUiablo woik m pioviding schoola, both of the comity institutes. The Territorial 
before and for some time after the territory Supcrintendonb of Public Instruction waa np- 
really began the work of oducation By tho pointed by the Governor, with the copaent of 
low of 1891 n new Tcintonal Bonrd of Educa- the council, foi two-ycai terms lie visited 
Lion was crenlDd, and a new Tcrntorinl Super- the various counties m the inteTCSt of eduen- 
iiiiciulciit of Public Instruction superseded tioii, conducted tcnchors' institutes; oulhacd 
tho old Territorial yuperm tendent of Schools tho courses of study for the territory, and 
Instruction m English was made obligatory, acted na sccrotaiy oi tlic Board of Education. 
a\ul ivll teachers were vequucd to hold county Hia salary was §3000 pev yeai 
teachers' certificate.^, obtained on exaiiiinatioii For each county tlmic was n county super^ 
bcfoic a county board of examiners. In acldi- inteiulcnb of schools, elected )>y the people 
tion, the College of Agriculture and Mechanical foi two-year terin.s His salary was liased on 
Arts w(is eatablishocl m 1888, the Uiiivci- a comhiiiatlou nC the luiiubei of achonlrooina 
aity of New Mexico, and the New ifcxico in fiCS'uon foi at least tlirec months each year, 
School of Mines were established 111 1889, the and upon the amount coilcctcd m bis county 
State Deaf and Dumb AsyluiU in 1891, two from the thicc-mill tcrritoiinl tax, but with a 
state nOimai schools iii 1893; and the State maximum of S1200 per year He had chaigc 
Military Inabitutc ill 1S95. In 1893 teachers' of the intcresta of education m his county, 
mail til te*! and in 1897 tcrntoiinl iioimnl in- apportioimd the school fund to tho school 
stitiites were authorized In 1897 the annual districts of his county, visited the aclioola: 
appointment of indigent sludeiita to the slate and looked after the enforcement of Uic school 
ilia litii Lions was begun, laws. F«i each school district thcic were 

In 1901 the Icghlatuie further revised and three achool diicctora, one rlected each year 
amended the school lawa. The Territorial for a three-year term It wna their duty lo 
Board of Education was enlarged, the piep' caio for the school propcity of the district, 
arntion of all questioiia foi the examination to provide teachers, nnd to perform the coin- 
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moil tluLies of a school truatoe. Cibiea and 
towns were iicrmittcd to organize ns such and 
Ld eleeb bofiids of education of two from each 
ward, who weie to ovgamae, aupciviac, and 
maintain n graded ayalem of schools, and levy 
neoded apecml taxes for inainbainmg the same. 

The Enabling Act. — In 1898 Congress 
granted the Icriitoiy the Ibth and 32 d sec^ 
tions, and 500,000 aciea of land for its public 
institutions, and in 1908 fuithci giantcd the 
right to locate indeniniLy lands lly 1908 
one fouitli of these lands wore under lease, 
and beginning to biiiig in some income foi 
the support of public schools In 1910 Con- 
gress pasind an Eiuibliug Act for the admission 
of New Mexico na a slate, and granted to llio 
atato '5ceLiona 2, 10, 32, niul 30 in each congica- 
aionid township, as a iieimaneiiL eiulowincnb 
fund for cummou schools, — ii totnli of 8,616,- 
730 ncrca Lands in enalern New Mexico 
were not to be sold for leas than 5,5 per acre, in 
WDSteiii Now Mexico for less limn S3 per ncrc, 
and lands capable of irrigation for less thnii 
S25 per aero The 6-pci-eenb fund (see Na- 
tional Guvkiinment and Education) waq 
also given foi common achooh , 1,100,000 

acres additional wcic aho given to the stntc 
for the ciulowmciiL of its liighcr educational 
iiistibiiUoiH, iLud for public and charitable 
purposca, and uu the same conditions. A 
permnnonb common scliool fund of fioin thirty- 
live to forty-five millions of dollars should evon- 
tually be built up from these grants, and from 
Iwcivo to fifteen mdiiona additional fiom the 
granta for higher cdiicationnl jnaliLulioiia 
A slate constitution was framed by a con- 
atiLutional convention in 1010, and ratified by 
the people in 1911 The educational system 
provided for Llio now state in this constitution 
doca not tlilTer materially from the territorial 
school ay stem Women are eligible for acliool 
ofllccii and may vote at school eleciiona on 
the same terms as men, unlc.sa a iiiajoriLy of 
the voters file a protest in writing A uni- 
form hyatciu of pubiko schools, sufiioitnl for and 
open to all cluldren of school age, must bo 
established niid niniiitamed and a five-month 
Bcliool teiin is made maiulatory for all schoola. 
Textbooks arc to be unifmin thioughont tlio 
atate, and not to be changed oftoiici than oiico 
in SIX years The pc r man on L school fuml is 
specified, state and local taxation aie pci- 
iniLtcd, and the iiiGoiiic from the pcrinaiiont 
bcliool fund mid fiom taxation is to be appor- 
tioned to the school distiicLa on school census 
A sufUcicnt Tcaervc fund ia, howevm, to be 
withheld to provide all .•^eliool d is trie la levy- 
ing the niuximum local liix aufficient funds to 
pi 0 villa the requircrl rivr-iiionLli term of 
sehuoi Stale cilucatioiial institiiLiona of all 
hinds must forever remain under the cxcliHivc 
contiol of the state, and no school funds may 
ever he used in aid of any scctiuiaii, donoiniiia- 
tioiKih nr private school A coinjmlsory edu- 
cation law and a child labor law nio to hr 


ciincted by the legislature. A Slate Hoard of 
Education, of seven menibeis, i.‘j lo have tlie 
contiol, direction, and inaiiagriacnt of all 

I mbllc schools, under Hucli regidutlims aa may 
)o pioyiilfd by law The Governor and hjtuLc 
Sup el 111 tend out aie to be ez ojjicia incinberaj 
mid the other five arc to be appointed by the 
Govcrnoi, with the couBeiil of the Senate 01 
the five one must be the lioacl of some slate 
educational jnslitution, one a county aimcr- 
Intcndcnt, and a third a person engaged in 
cdiicationnl work Other school ofTicors, suh- 
oidiimte to tlie State Board of Education, and 
eilher the diatrict or other form of organlza- 
lion, me to be provided for by the Icgislatuccv 
Normal schools arc made iiiandntory No 
religious test is cvci lo be icqinrcd of any 
tcnclier or student in any public school or 
state inalituiimi. Children of S^pamsh de- 
scent arc never to be denied admission to any 

I jublic school or cducalional iiisLitutlon, or to 
jc clnssified in aeparnte schools. All terri- 
torial educational institutioiifl previously cs- 
tablnlied arc confiimcd as state uistilulions, 
and for each n bipartiann Hoard of five Hc- 
gciitg is to he appoiiiLcd by the Governor. A 
stale dcpnrtmciiL of agriculture, under the 
control of the Uegents of tlie CJollegc of Agri- 
culture niul Mochniiical Aria, ia lo oe created 
All fichoel RCcUoa lauds, not coiUiguous le 
other state lands, are not to be sold within ten 
years for Icsi than §10 an aero 
Educational Conditions — Considering the 
diffi cullies under which the new slnlo has 
labored, the schools iiiainlfiincd aie very good 
The seven mcorpoialcd cities niul thirteen 
additional towns niauUnm sclioola which wjH 
compare favorably with those in other parts 
of the country I'hglity-fivo niid right leiilliN per 
cent of the populaliuii live in country dislncls, 
and in these tcoaouiLhly good achoola me pro- 
vided. The slate has a large number of persons 
of Indian and Mexicnn birth, or deacciit, and 
these gieatly complicate the rducntionni prob- 
lem. An eftiirt is being made to Tcquirc that 
nil no nil a I -tini Ill'll toachera are able to s]icnk 
►Spanish, and the ability to speak linth Siiaiiisli 
niitl Engliah is reri aired by law for many diati lets 
Tlie school IftWH and a Ruld ebook for school 
ducclora nro slill jjiiiitcd in .S])auish, na well 
as in Engli.sh, oilitioiis. Two Indian mieaion 
and twelve Goicniuiont Indian acJiooE were 
inniiilainecl in tlie tern lory in 1910. With tlio 
development of the piiliiic £gchools. both the 
Protestant and Calliolic Indian eclioola linvo 
dtcveasevl much iu luuuhcra mul i\\ iiwpartaiu'e, 
alLlioiigli twenty hucIi aclioola were still main- 
tamed 111 1910 by fiv^c diflferent deiioimimlion'a 
Iligli , schools luc hoiiig developed lu the towns 
and ciLica, there being eleven four-year high 
schools and seven sliorler-cmiiBC sehooE in 
1910, iia agniiiHl .six luul two iiiiio years brfoic 
Teachers and Training — About JCOO 
Lcnchcrs arc lequircd at nrc>sei)t for the dif- 
ferent public achaala of Iho tcrntoiy A 
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atale profcaaioiial certificate is held by 6 per 
cent of the teachers, while the rcmaiiuler hold 
onn of the thiee giaclca of county certificates, 
or RYD teaching on pcrmit& For the traimug 
of future Lcachera the state maiiitaina tlucc 
state normal schools at Sdvci City, Laa Ycgaa. 
and EL Ilito, bub both tlic atteuclaiicc and 
number of gruduatcb of these achools are small 
A toachora' institute of at least two weeka' 
duration must be held bv county aupciin- 
tend cuts annually, and nil ins true tors umafc 
hold certificates graiikecl by the Tein tonal 
Board of Education. 

Higher and Special Education. — The state 
maintaina the following higher and special 
educational inabitutions' University of New 
Mexico nb Albuquerque; the New Mexico 
College of Agiiculturo and Mocbanical Aita 
nfc Mosilla Park, the New Mexico School of 
Mines at Socono; the New Mexico MilUaiy 
Institute, a boarding school of secoiulniy 
grade, at lloawcll, the New Mexico Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb at Snuta F6, the New 
Mexico Institution for the Blind at Alamo- 
gordo; the New Mexico Orphan Childrens’ 
Ilome at Delon; the New Mexico Orphans' 
Home and In dust i ml School at Santa Fd, niid 
the New Mexico Reform School at Springer 
There arc no private or dcuomiiiational in- 
fitifcutlona of collegiate rank in the stale. 

E P. C. 

Referancas — 

C D7n Inf I t>n q/ Ihc School Laws of llio TnnloT}} of J/cio 
^^ex^co^ IDOO 

Cans/ificfioR of 101 1 E)\ahhfiQ Act of 1010 
lIopuiM, G> E itnrfy School Laii’s o/ ^cv» ilfcxico 
Dill Univ. NdwAIcxico, No. dl. 1000 
J?cpl8 Tcf SujU Publ Insir , Annuab IfiOl-WOO; 
Dicnninl, 1007-0, lDOD-10 
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ALBUQUERQUE, MEX ^ Estublibhed by 
an act of the L^gislatuic The fiigt depaitr 
menfc organized was a normal school which 
opened lu 1SQ2 In the same yciu the pre- 
parntoiy school was opened and the coniiucr- 
clal BcliQol added iu 1893 The Hartley 
Laboratory was erected in 1899 The uni- 
versity at picscnl CDwsisti of a collcgo of 
Icltors and arts, a college of aoicnce and en- 
gmeeung, a commeycml bchool, a school of 
education, a acliool of music, a aub-rrcslimun 
division and the ftiimmev school The plant 
consists of flCYcii bmldinpa. Owing to the 
exhcmely favDiablc Bilimlion of the uni- 
vcraity, many students have come from time 
to Lime from dialmifc state? and countries 
The university received a grnnt of 11,000 
acres of public land and the of the snbnc 
land.? of the tern Lory for university pin poses. 
By the enabling Act of IDll, a further grant 
of 200,000 acres was made to the institution 
and the saline grant was wilhdiawii fiom entry. 
The present appropriation gran led by the 
territory to llio university is 532,000. The 
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institution is coeducational, the number of 
atudents of each sck being about tho samo, 
The registration for 1910-1911 wna 137 

E, M. G. 

NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION —See 
Inteknational Conquesses op Education, 

NEW ORLEANS UNIVERSITY, NEW 
ORLEANS, LA. — An instituUon fomuleil in 
1872 foi tho education of the colored youth. 
It IS vindcr the auspices of the Methodist 
Episcopal church and la one of tho twent}^- 
two schools maintained by the Pi ccclin an’a 
Aid Society of the chuich In 1878 the first 
class was graduated from the College ol Libcml 
Alts. The number completing this coinse 
hns been small In 1887 the first class was 
graduated fioin the piofeasionnl tcAchcra' 
course Prom the beginning this hnb supplied 
a girat need, foi the demand for trained 
ieacheis id practically iiiibiintcd In 18B9 the 
medical college waa opened, and schools 
of pharmacy and nurse tiainlng arc now 
maintained, In 1898 a hospital in conncclion 
with the piofcsslonal schools was opened 
Classes 111 Biblical insbiuctioii linvc been mniii- 
tained with inoic or le.?s permanency since 
1890, The University now owns property 
worth 5150,000 and has an ciiiollmont of 
between five and six hiindicd pupils. Ra 
cuiTiculum cmbiftcoa the cnlue range of studies 
from tho giadcg up through the iioiinal, cob 
logo preparatory, and college courses, in ncUb- 
tioii to the professional oouraes above men- 
tioned. C. M M. 

NEW SCHOOLS A term applied to a 
Bcrics of schools which have becii c&tabhshcrt 
within the last twenty years in many Euro- 
pean counUiDS and ai’c ovganvAcd so fat i\b 
possible in accoidancc with icsults of recent 
sLudicsin child life They all are cbaYactciizcil 
by great ficodom fiom the iiatioiial adminis- 
trative authoritios, by greater attention to ibo 
individuality of pupils, and by tiicir locution 
in the country, tliey aio close to nature Anion g 
these schools may be mentioned jVbbotsliolmo 
and Bednlcs [qq y ) in England, Bcoleileii Roches 
(qp) in Frnncc, and the Deutsche LandoztE- 
hiingsheime (?.«), established origiiinlly in 
Germany by Dr Lietz and now copied in 
Switzerland, Russia, and Denmark 

See also Boaiidinq Schools, Experimen- 
tal Schools 

RefcrancQa. — 

See tlio rpferencca ftivon under tlio nrticlea of which 
mcnliun ia made iibove, 

NEW SOUTH WALES, EDUCATION 
IN. — See Austhalta, Education in 

NEW TESTAMENT, PEDAGOGY OF 
THE — It would be idle to facek in the New 
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TcsLaiiipuL ft tcrlinicftl peiliicroKy, ftlthougli liftiiiinR (of Jn. 7 ■ 15) The fjirt llmt by 

iL IH tloiiljiriil wheUiLM ftiiy liLuniUiiG of orcupiiLioii ho win jin aiiiMiii, voiy probaljly 

miiuliu' oJigin ftiul cliiimctci iccognii5o*j more n ctupciiter (ef Mk. G ' '1), diil not dotnict 

pnvctically the impoitaneo of lustiucLion from lus digiuLy ivh a LoacUei, foi all Uvo labln'j 

The now leligion of ChiELianiLy wfts cduea- hftcl aome tiadc Tluit not unoiluifttcd 

Lioiml in tliiit It atio\e to aocinlizo ideiiK of is to bo iiifonod fioni Lho fact that ho \\i\h ftljlo 

coiuliicL ftiid to Iruiri the ChiisLinn communi- to loiul tlio lEolncw SeupUncs (Lk 1 17-20), 

Licd in llio Mgnilicftuec of Lhoso idenE This iiltliouKli Ilobiew was no luiigoi I he eiiiieiit 

genoi'ftl cduea Lion III tcndoiicy is ftpijsuoul m langimgc It is fiiitlin Mgnihcant that, so 

tlie Now Tcatament, the iiiipni taut liU fm as wo have any locoid, Ihoro was no op])o^ 

crftiy fuiib of tlio life of tho ehiudicft, mIiou to his being called “ Pub In," nllhougli 

Education in New Testament Times. — iu lus ciimj the tnm imiy liiive breu liLUo more 

TJiia ih treated in drtftil in the ftrliclo nri Jrw- tlmn a polite Leriu of add i css 

irjH EnucvTioN. It is enough to recall the Peyoml tlichc gciieiid conrlusioii.s, liow- 
following points, (a) By the time the New ever, particuhiily legurding the ehionology 

Tcstninciit books were wiitlon Lhcie wcie and Iftiigiiagc of his saying'', it is iin]ii)‘*siblc to 

Jewish schools thioughoiiL Pales Line cither speak with almlute pieeusion Pains! akiiig 
in conned ion with the aynagugiics oi iiulc- cuticism alone will onalile us to allow foi the 
pendent thciefroin (cf Josuphii.s, Ao Aj). apostolic reworking of Jesu.s' Leacluiig, and 
2 10). Wliethoi 01 nob those scliooE existed even nflcr the most niolhodu'al handling, wc 
111 the sin idler towns or in fact in any of the find ourselves still fiieing tpies lions of riel ails 
towns outside of Jciiisuleiii dining the life- YoL thunks to modem wlmlarsliiji wo aio able 

time of Jesus himself is iiiiGeitain, but that lo reproduce vilh gieat prolndiility hi a tcach- 

Jewisli youths received formal Liaining in their iiig as a whole anti to efitiniate the mollioda 
national luwa and customs is plain fioin the ivluch Jesus as an instinctive and niiLinal 
atatcmciita of Josephus and from refcrcncca teacher adopted Ta general his nicthoda 
in tliQ Mifahiiali (6) In the llellcnistic ivoiid wcic those of other nioiid tcacherfl of Judaism, 
educational methods wcie well developed, although he dilTeicd vidrly from Llioin in 
though higher forms of inatriiction wero laigely tcilinifiue and sjunt, lii lus method — or 
in the hands of independent philosophers more Indy, his nianiicr of teaching — nc can 
like Epictetus (c) The ago was not without discern the following chaiacUMi, sties — 
a gciieial pedagogical philosophy, ns is clcai leaching uvii occasioiini and coimr&a- 

from our knowledge of the Greek and Roman Uonal ratha then fo)md and sustcmatic — 

literatuie (cf Plato's Republic) ns well as The Sermon on Lho Mount ns at present ar- 

from the wnLinga of Justin Martyr and other ranged in both Mattlicw and Luke has, it js 
early Cliriatian auibors (il) Ivleinontcr true, a ccmsuleiablo unity of hlrueiure, piir- 
inctliods weic highly developed This fact liciilarly in its Matlhcan form. It may ba 
IS characteristic of nil peiiods in ivhicli text- ones boned, however, whether this unity is 
books nic not readily available Oriental due to the compiler of lua sayiiiga or to Jesiia 
training emphasizea veibal memory and ex- himself. Probably a middle view is piefcr- 
lended compositions aic pieaerved unwiittcii able, to the effect that Jesus at fitnne tunc sob 
by tlio students of succc.siivo gciieintiong foith in oi doily fabiiion his position on ecr- 

Tho Jewish scholars furiushcd no exception to tain points of Jewisli etliics and Lliat gradually 
this rule, the Miahnnh, foi example, not being othei sayings of liis were nucleated about this 

reduced to writing for centuiies. This habit malciial into what appeals now us a con aider- 

enabled the oaily ehiircli to picseivo the able disoourqe But the arraiigemont of the 
memorabilia of Jesua in a qiiftsi-systomnlic sayinga of Jesus was ccitaiidy very unlike the 
way for approximately a generation before discuhsioiia iittiibutcd by Plato to Socrates 
they were reduced to writing and the vaiious Even less were they the product of a literary 
streams of tradition weic combined into our pioccss, To a cuiihiderablc extent they ivero 
pies cut gospels. the outgrowth of cciitrovcriji niid generally 

The Method of Jesua — Jesus has uni- wore the iippavently iinpicinediUted expre*!- 
versally been icgarcled as one of the world's sion of Ins coiivic lions regarding definite 
great Leacliers, but such an estimate has been matters pioposcd to him by either friend or 
based on the aubstaiicc rather than upon the enemy Yet it noiild be unfair to siiy tlint, 
method.? of Ilia inatructiou. It would be while his teachings Mere tluis occasional 
incorrect to think of Jesua ns a teacher in the rather than sj^ateinatized, they lack unity 
scnsac of a achoolmaster who gave aystciiiatizcd either in jiomt of view or in substance. Their 
inatructiou in the elements of culture, He bpontmicity and almost anecdotal quality 
\Yfts more of a preachci and conversationalist give llicm much of their charm and eflicicnry 
than a teacher, and his teaching was exclusively without detracting from llic unity ol impres- 
e tin cal and religious , Thus he would natu- sion due to blieir radiating fioin a central 
rally be classed with the rabbi and the itinerant coiivicLioii However various the ciiciim- 
philosopher Unlike Paul, however, ho seems stances which occasioned their utterance, the 
never Lo have received definite rabbinical sayings of Jeaua arc aalonishingly easy to 
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group si!hein(i.tica\\y, for hia IhoHght was KiUBdom of God was immediately to come to 
lucid and conaislont The repetition of iin- llu' leas cliamntic exposition of the bennug 
iinrtant Irulhy not only 'ivaa ncccsHitatcd by of hii? central position of God's Fatherhood 
Lilia occnamnal method, bub serves to i^ivo upon social refatlona as well ns of the indlspcn- 
tho atudent the perspective of hw thougUt, at hablc virtues of love aiul forgiveyie^a. In this 
least aa it appeared to his ini media to licaicis, transition a genuine pi ogress ran be .seen from 
for ro]iRtilioiiia Olio of the most common modes the apnral to tlio preeoncep lions of his uii- 
of emphasis in earnest insluictioii. lelLcicd iiudience to the inculcation of his 

His leaching loos ttnaloflicnl anil /loclic ehavaeteiisUe positions. Ita justilication in 
rather than literal and scientific — Spcalung large mcAsiiio lay in the fact that ho had 
generally, Jesus hoa left us no sayings dealing gatliercd about him a group of diseipica udio 
with the world of iinUu'c except as illiisti alive were iiicreaaiiiRly aympatbctic ivilli his own 
oi moral and religious truths Hw ceiitial mm, and, de'jpito the peraiatence of their 
positions arc cxpiessecl moio literally than arc earlier nnivc expcetations, were ready to accept 
their amplifications, but his mol hod is not hia teachings as autlioritativo hi the foiirlli 
timt of acicntific exposition. Coinpaic only CJospcl (Jii IG 12) ivc have preserved a dis- 
ills teaching as lo virlncxvilli that of Aihtotlc'a tincl tradition of a saying of Jc^us to the effeet 
Ethics Judaism had ilcvclajiiicl a li lei ary that he had pi noticed solf-rostramt in his 
form of power and beauty in its Widsom lit- teaching and that lie must leave the complc- 
eraturo This equivalent of the Greolc poeli- tion of lus iiislnictioii to the work of the Holy 
cal composition hnd a defimlencsii of slrncturc Spirit in the he arts of bis diaciplca. Such 
mniked by parallelism and sti opine arrange- progios.-! mado possible the most xaluable 
incnt< Such teaching was highly riguiiitivc of the contnlnitioiia of Jesus to rcligiou.s 
ns well as epigrammatic and may be illus- thought He might have left others, if only 
Iratcd by the sayings of Jesus conLcrning the the disciples hiid been capable of abandoning 
supremacy of the etcnial life over all physical moie completely their inherited prejudices 
goods (Mk 9 47 sq ). TJie use of this lit- In a number of instances Jesus speaks of the 
Clary form was in thorough accoid willi the disciples' fllowiiess and dullness ilioivn in 
anli-legaiiatio, inspiiing spirit of Jeaua inmscU, grasping hia real meaning Inkc any other 
Another typo of such analogical teaching Lcacherj Josiis found himself handicuppcd 
is the parable Such a form was not unknown by the incapacity of those whom he inslrucLcd. 
to the rabbis, but 111 its use by Jcbiis it reached eg by the fear of bis own disciplca to nhk 
ail iiicoinparablc iitcraiy beauty As a peda- questions concerning oven so vital a mat ter 
gogicfll device a paiable is a story of facts, as Ills announcement of his appioaching death, 

judged to bo real or nt least not impossible Thanks to this hnndity on the part of liia 
ty the bpeaker and hearers^ which is used to disciples, the world lias never known picciscly 
enforce or^ iltiiatratc a apirituai truth It is how Jesus himself intciprotcd his death 
generally iniroduced by some woid of com- His teaching ivat conditioned by the degree of 
pnrison auch as "like/' Tina form of teach- intimacy which existed between Him and those 
iiig is of particular value in bringing iinacciifi- whom He instructed — On the ouhido of hia 
tomed tiutbs iiomc to men in that it appeals circle of friends were the Pharisees. To them 
nt once to their cvpericncoa It further serves, Jesus stood in unalterable and fimclamcutal 
as Jesus himself seems to say (Mk. 4 , 11), hostility lie never undertook Lo instruct 
to lodge a tiuth in the mind of one's auditors them. On the contrary, in order to exhibit 
even before it is fully understood The anal- disLinctly the dirTcronce boiween theii Icgal- 
ogy IS thus mnilo germinal conviction, — and its ism and his own belief in religious fiecrloin. 
use iliufi appears an oiement of a consciously ho critieiuccl them mercilessly and eiKloavorod 
adopted method of teaching This method of to make himself a fiicnd of those who were 
insti’iiclion Jesus seems to have used almost morally discontented, But within the circle 
cxchigivcly during the few months of relatively of hi.s fricnch there were successive grades 
peaceful instruction after the Galileans began of intimacy and a consequent .scale of more 
to regard him with favor, and while he was advanced iiiitiuction Jesus, like the Jewish 
begiiimng to unfold his coiiatruclivo ideals. teachers, drew about him a group of disciples. 

_ Other forma of his analogical leaching aro To those " who were without '* hia instruction 
aimilci and the apocalyptic imagery of his day. was given in parable, both for the pi otcction 
On this lailpr point it la not necessary to of himself and hia oniiac and for the advantage 
dwell as criticism shows that Jesus used the of the disciples thcmaelvcs. To these latter 

form only rarely, and then as a point of con- wore given explanations of his parables in 

tact with hia Jewish hearers ^ ordci that they might know the "mystery 

H}8 teaching iras pro^i'essiye and to some of the Kingdom of God." How far this 
cjlcfli ciiijuilqhi’e — If one will comporo tho eaoteric leaching of Jesua, which is the heart 
tcachinga of Jesiia as he took up his work with of the gospel^ was ahaicd by others than Ins 
thoae which he utteied in the latter part of hia immediate diaciploa la of course difficult to 

ministry, it will be apparent that he passed aay. Yot just as the influcnco of Judaism 

from the heralding of Lhe message that the extended far beyond tho synagogue, and many 
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Giocka who had not accepted it na a cult were 
alTccfccd by its rcligioua tcacliiiiga, it is not 
improbable that liia influence was much more 
Widespread than even hia popularity among 
tiie mnsaca might argue Oiigen (Ag Celsm 
1.22, 31, 12 21; of 1:7, 12, 24, 25, 20) 
speaka of the two aorta of teaching given by 
Jeaiia but Icavca ua in doubt aa to wlietlier 
lie la speaking as an hiatonan or aa n com- 
mentator. 

77ie Teaching of Jcsiis was Piagmatic — ■ 
Slnrting wjfcJi tho experiences of thoao to whom 
he spoke, wdicthor those of the farmer, the 
fialicrinaii, the ahepherd, or the housewife, 
he liclpcd tlicm recognize the eaaential unity 
of life in the natural and spiritual realms. 
Jesua thus grounded aulhoiity ultimately 
in the reality of cxpeiicnce lly viituc of 
hia own expeiiencc he nsaumed a highly 
nuthoiilativo attitude and seldom argued 
as to the truth of his tcaclimgB They wcic 
rathoi to bo subjected to the test of practical 
value. The evidence of their tuith lay in 
the peace and joy which tbcir acceptance 
brought, just as evidence of genuine disciple- 
ship lay in a willingness "to do the things ho 
commanded" In this oonneotion aho should 
be noted Jesus' habit of adducing piinciples from 
coiioretc events — an element of method to be 
expected in one whose Leaching was so vivid nnd 
vital as hia. Ho does not, however, generalize 
BO much as interpret the episodes he thus uses. 

Jesus* Polemical Teaching — Such teaching 
is by no meana infiecpicnt lu the goapel rcnoida 
and may be fairly said to constitute an essen- 
tial phnac of method The attitude of Jesua 
waa one of ciiticism of Lho highly technical 
and legidiBtiG rcligiou which had grown up 
about the Law and the Temple It is not 
difficult, however, to find in hia polemic the 
constant endeavor to recall those whom he 
addressed to the finality of the spiritual values 
of their faith. That in the cnae of the ccclcsi- 
nstics he failed la not aurpriaing, but his failiiic 
wna a means by winch Lhouaands of men and 
women have been brought into the larger 
freedom of the spirit which legalism of any 
sort tends to crush. If, indeed, Jesus were a 
critic of existing institutions nnd beliefs, he 
wni also able to subaLitute for that which ho 
destroyed a new group of truths which should 
load their posscaaora into an cimclicd spiritual 
life 

The Method of the Apostles — The prob- 
Icma which confionted the apostles were in 
many wavs diflercnt from thoso which con- 
fronted Jesus Jesus never organized his 
followers into a precisely defined group After 
hia death, however, hia disciples immediately 
undertook the work of propaganda, nnd like 
their Tnaatev wcio forced to face abuae nnd 
suffering. Yet they were able to curry the 
power cf the goapel mto the moat ordinary 
affairs of their individual life. In so doing 
they organized those who accepted their 
VOL. IV — 2 a 
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preaching into little groups of men and women, 
— the primitive churches With the rise 
of such institutions, many of them on heathen 
Boil, there waa need of a more dcAiuto inijtruc- 
tion. first US rogaida the gospel, second as re- 
gards Jesus, aiul third as regards the Christ inn 
life The teacher thus was differentiated 
from the evangelist. 

Inslniction given converls La the new faith 
waa in two fields. (1) The facts of Jcsiw life 
and teaching The Christiana who lind never 
seen Je.giis e^pcciaiJy needed flueJi iiislriiction 
The evangelist or apostle who brought to them 
the mchsago of salvation through him doubtlosa 
gave a certain amount of informnLion con- 
cerning his life in Galilee and particularly 
concerning his death and rcsuuectioii. This 
seems to have been tho message Paul himself 
uttered when ho first came to Corinth. The 
gospel which ho delivered wns the one which 
he had himself received and it dealt with the 
histone facts of Jesus' life as well ns tho impli- 
cation of these facta (1 Cor* 15 ; 1-7). At 
this point it is true one enters a much debated 
field, but it would seem possible, if not piobable, 
that the " minister " Mark whom Paul and 
Dariiabas took with them on their first niis- 
sionaiy journey had for hia duty tho inatiuc- 
Lion of thcae early coiiveits in the facts of 
Jesus’ life. Tho faeb that his name wa^ at- 
tached to n gospel containing just the sorb 
of information wliieh the new convert needed 
argues strongly that it is a fair sample of the 
sorb of material used for the purposes of 
instruction by thoso ivho, unlike the apostles 
and the cvnngclistaj devoted themselves to the 
painstaking and ininutc instruction of tho new 
converta iu the facta which juatifiad their 
faith (cf. Lie 1 : 1-4). 

(2) The bearing of tho Christian hope of d 
new age and the Kingdom of God upon con- 
duct. Tho early Chrialmns believed that 
they wore waiting for the appearance of a 
great spiritual kingdom which would eincigc 
out of the sky and would receive Lhnin into 
itself. They were, therefore, not luteresLcd 
111 the reforming of society. They had, how- 
ever, to live ill the midst of heathen surround- 
ings; and this wna a task of no small magnitude. 
Paulinism fiom certain angles might be de- 
sciibcd aa the implication of the Gospel to 
human aflnira. raul's letters face tho peren- 
nial difficulty of bringing home to men and 
women baldly free from the control of heathen- 
ism the Christian ideals of family and other 
forms of social life. IIiB instruction is not 
formal, bub aoiiaists largely of trcalment of 
specific problems such as marriage, business 
slavery, tho personal appearance and habits 
of men and women, eto,. from the now point 
of view. In tho course oi time there developed 
what wna known aa the Apostles' Teaching and 
this became more or leas ayatematized in tho 
Didachot but it would certainly bo a very 
scrioua error to Hunk of tho work of the apostles 
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ns in any senso that of Umvei^i^^y Extonsion 
lecituiora on the scicnco of olhicfJ* They wcie 
ralher ccclcaiasticnl atutcsnncii eiiRiigcd in 
organizing commuiiitiea nntl instructing them 
aa to tUa praclienl duties of everyday life 
now revolutionized by the siilireiiiacy of 
cachatologicnl and spiritual ” values 

The aposlohc leaching was hoik dcdyclive 
aiid ajfccted hy the habits of thought of the lime 
Paul, m particular, proceeded ^vltll considci- 
ablc logical seventy fiom the general position 
wliich faith in Jesua as Clwuit involved. TUc 
^tesaiame piogiain ivliich JesuB ivaa expected 
to fulfil upon Ills return from Heaven, cmriocl 
with it certain impl lea Lions rclfttiye to social 
life. This belief in the speedy return of their 
]\Ic&3iah became loss a sourco of moral icnova- 
tion than of conservatism The institutions 
and interests of the present luiatorical order 
were soon to come to an end, and in consequence 
were to he eiuluicd rathev than ti ansformed 
Consequently the tcacliing of Pauline and latei 
New Testament literature is eseoiitially iin- 
aooml so far ns the nonrcligious lelations in 
life are concerned. 

To justify, e g tlio subjection of women, the 
maiiitcimiice of slavery, and the subinission 
to governmeni, the apes lie inahcs use of the 
methods of cxpobitiou of hts day as they ex- 
isLcd among the rabbinical tcaclicia Cer- 
tain imiallcls, it is true, may bo found between 
hn thought nnd that of Stoicism, but they arc 
hardly more than the expicssion of general 
principles yhich all ethical tli ought ha.s recog- 
nized It IS iinpoasible to rind m Ida Ictlera 
any controlling infliicnco of such university 
tvaming aa ho may have oh lamed in Taraus 
On the contrniy, Paul manifests a decided 
hostility towards philosophy, insisting that 
the wisdom of this world ” ia foolishness in 
blio eyes of God and that he has a spiritual 
wisdom, "not of tlua world, whioh he can 
a Imre with the perfect. Just wbafc this wisdom 
really was hia letters do not enable ua to say. 
but it may lie surmised that it was allegorical 
interpretation similar to that which he occa- 
sionally used 

Under the infiucnce of hia rabbimcal train- 
ing Paul does not hesitate to argue in a way 
all but imiiitelligibla to persons trained in 
Greek methoda of thought. Such metlioda 
are to be seen in conlroveraica ivith Jewish 
oppouents aa m Gal. 3 15^-22; 21-31, In 

similar accord with his teachers ia his con- 
stant use of thfl Old Toatament. Aa the au- 
thoritative oracles of God, the Old Testament 
litoraturo waa to Paul, and indeed to all the 
early church writers, a court of appeal aa truly 
na to the rabbia Quotations from the Scrip- 
tures arc often arbitrary, the sentences being 
detnehed from the context’ but tho early 
Christians who thus were under the influence of 
contemporary theological methoda seem never 
to have doubted tho value of tho method and 
in some eases approved what we must believe 
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were the oven moio pronouncedly Alexandrian 

methods of Apollos^ who is said to have been 
" mighty in the iSciipturca.” 

Occasional lack of piopoilioii both in the 
tieatineut and mdkod of Paul ih accounted for 
by tho fact that mo.st of the ten eh mg was the 
outgrowth of definite pioblems and .sometimes 
definite questions. Occasionally he rcruis to 
the teaching win oh he him.sclf had received, 
but thia itself wn.s probably not very .systematic. 

A a an Apostle he claimed original aiitlionty 
III that he had not bceninstiuclod by the orig- 
inal Twelve and in that bis goapcl came to 
Jiim directly by tho revelation of the Christ. 
The letter to tho Romans is the most syiste- 
matizcd nnd aeadenne of his WTitings which 
Jiave survived, hut it is an oratorical treatise 
rather than a pedagogical cxpofjilion In it 
the chttinctoristica nlicndy mentioned appear, 
tliough less pionouiiccdly than in Galatians 
hlotiL of Ilia O': taut wiitmgs, however , arc com- 
posed of iiidcpcndont U’oatmcnts of spcnfic 
j)iobleiTi.3, such ns mainagc, tho rcsiirrcotion, 
the position of women, justifioatioii by faith, 
current philosophies, and gifts of the Spirit. 
In them lb is possible to iliscovei that germinal 
system of thonglit winch the thcolnfriana have 
made the vcitcbial column of the Christian ays- 
tcui, but thcYG is UGlc of btiictly pedagogical 
method. The nearest approach to the rec- 
ognition of pedagogical princiides is apparently 
to be seen ill bis refinal to give his advanced 
views to those who, like the Corinthians, wore 
piqiarcd only for tho " inilJc" of hi.q fcoachinp 
This lecognilion of tlie need of progress in 
Christian thought becomra more apparent 
m the latei New Teatameut books, such na 
the Rpiitle to the Ephesians and the Letter lo 
the Hebrews, In the latter book the unknown 
author distinctly states that he intends to 
proceed from the " element g " of the Chris- 
tian system to "perfection/' ie to a soil of 
Christian gnosua But tlic other Now Testa- 
ment books are religious tiacts rather than 
educational tvcatiaca, and show no marked 
variation from the method of the pieaclior na 
distinguished from that of the teacher In 
them all there is an exclusion of philosophic a) 
and revolutionary doctrines, nn inculcation 
of patience pending I he "day of the Lord," 
cncoiiragcmciib to maintain the hope of the 
appioacliing glorious doliveraiiCD, and exhor- 
tation to be among those who were to hbaio 
in the triumphs of the returning Christ 

The Beginning of the Organization of Edu- 
cation — III the New Testament, however, 
there arc hint.s of more systematic instruc- 
tional met hods than the practical doctrinal 
exposition of tho apostle would seem to indi- 
cate Christianity is ns miicli a creature ol 
an matilution na of a gioiip of doctrines. In 
fact, it may fnirlvbosnid that its prncticca have 
generally preceded its doctiinal formulations 
(a) Teaching and Prophesying — IVhilo wo 
find in Paul no organized system of Christian 
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insLnicLion wc do find rcfeionccs to tho " Rifts" 
of toaching ftiid proiilieayiiip; At this distance 
It 15 impossible to diacovci with absolute pic- 
ciaioii just what tlicBC " gifta " were, bub tho 
term at least indicates a dilTcrcntiation of 
function due to abilities which wore attributed 
to the in working of the spirit of God. Tho 
teachers uiidoubtodly weic those who had the 
ability to set forth tho suppoi table implica- 
tions of Chiifatirin hope in some more or less 
systematic fiislnon The piophcla seem to 
have had the rapacity to act foibh aoincthing 
similar, but doubtlchS with less reliance upon 
logic and more tiust in the inspiration of the 
moment Paul distinguish ea both funcliong 
slinrply from tliat of tlio " gift " of " tongues," 
which JiD legal da as not jutcndcfl for " edifica- 
tion " In the woids of the new piophcLa thcic 
lay the possibilities of convincing the ininrls 
of tho non-bcliovcra In the work of llio 
teachers, there lay means of eupplcinentiug 
the practical ins true biou which Paul himself 
gave in hia Icttcia. 

(h) A pio/e^sional Tenchiuff Hodi/. — Tlic 
development of the chuich fnvLhci tended to 
dilTorentiate a group of people whoao busliiesa 
it was to tcacii in spiiitual nmtLci,s. These 
Paul announced wcie woithy of being paid 
Such pel so ns were evidently nob priests bub 
doubtless resembled the synagogue preacher 
and the modern pastor How far their in- 
struction went and how early they became a 
distinct dais it la now impoaaiblo to say, bub 
tliat there was some insbiiiction in Chiistmii 
facta and cloclnnc of a formal sort socins 
to be evident from Galatians 0 6, luid 
particularly fiom Luke 1 . 4, in whicli 
Thco])hihia is said by Luke to have been in- 
structed (catechized) Reference lin5 already 
been made to tlie possibility that Mark may 
have belonged to n class of church woikcia 
called the " ministers of tho word," but tlicie 
remains a gicat obscurity ns to the exact 
meaning of the title Ry the hegmning^ of 
the second century it is clear that instruction 
was alieady pretty general in the chuiches 
To the need of such instruction is cloubtloaa 
to bo attiibuted the reduction to writing of 
the traditions earned me^non^cr. Variations 
in the synoptic gospels may fairly well bo 
accounted for by the assumption that they 
represent tho types of such instruction given 
III dilfcreiib parts of tlio Roman Empiie. With 
the reduction of the oial tinditions of Jesus 
to writing (a process which was doubtless in 
the main complete bcfoio tho destruction of 
Jerusalem m 70 ad), the possibility of 
genuinely catechetical instruction was estab- 
lished and aucli instruction may bo assumed 
to have begun We have, however, no con- 
clusive evidenco of any particular instruction 
of the young in Christian doctrine. 

Summary, — The pedagogical methods of 
tho Now Testament, in ao far ns they are any- 
thing other than those of practical counsels. 


may he said to have been cmpuically well 
adapted to conditions Their subject in at ter 
was not general biblical or scientific in forma- 
tion, but rath 01 pi net leal directions for Jiviiigj 
ns such they utilized the oxpci'icnces of both 
teacher and those taught and sot forth the 
pnuciplca of the New Clinstinn idcnhsm in 
nr coi dance with current mothocls of thinking 
hut without formal instiLutions or methods 
for instruction. The cxtraordinaiy success 
of tho new faith must be accounted foi not so 
much by luiy novelty m Us jicdagogienl 
methods as by the applicability of its tenets 
to the Grieco-Roinan woild, S M 
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NEW YORK, CITY OF. — The present 
city of Greatoj' New York, ns formed by con- 
solidation 111 1807, includes the borough of 
Manhattan, or New York piopoi ; tlio boioiigli 
of the Bronx, to the noitli and cast of Man- 
hattan, the boioiigh of Brooklyn, formerly 
the independent city of Brooklyn, and itself 
a conaolidntioii of a number of towns, the 
borough of Queon'a, being a part of Queen's 
County, on Long Island, imd including Flush- 
ing. Hemps toad, Jamaica, Long Island City, 
nncl Newtown, and the borough of Richmond, 
coterminous with Staten lalaiul, m the lower 
bay The combined city 1ms an area of 320 
square miles The pojnilatioii of Greater 
New York City in 1910 was 4,760,883, or 
pinctically the same ns for the state of Ohio 

Educational History. — The history of edu- 
cation in the state of New York during the 
colonial period, both under the Dutch and 
Euglisli rule, has been tiaced under tho liis- 
toiy of education in the atato of New York. 
(Sec New Yojih^ State or) The hist fj'co 
school in the city after tlic Revolutionary 
Period, wag opened in 1787 by the Society for 
Promoting the Mnniimisnoii of Slaves, nith 
twelve colored pupils in nttcndiincc In 1791 
the school was incorpoiatcd as the African 
Free School and a few yenis later a school- 
house was built 111 ClilT Street Dy 1707 small 
ginnta were made to the school by the city 
corporation, The fiist free school for while 
childrcii, cnfovcing no ichgious rcatiictiona, 
waa opened in 1801 by the Association of 
Women Frionda for the Relief of the Poor, 
organized in 179S by a group of women con- 
nected with the Society of Fiienda. 

The Public School Society — In 1805 a 
Bimilar society was organized by a lumibci 
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of philanthropic citizens and clinricred by tioii, and to grant TemiUancca of fce«» to thoso 
the legislature as the Free School Society of too poor to pay. Largo nimibcrs of parents 
Nciv York, and its powers were extended to who hnd previously sent their childion to the 
include in its educational work all cluldrcn Society’s schools found thcmaolves now " loo 
who are the proper objects of n gtatuilona poor to pay and too proud to confers their 
education.'’ For the next few years the poverty ” The icsult was that the bcIidoIh, 
Society I'cceired aid and grants from the city which at the beginning of the experiment had 
and from the state legislature and in 1816 enrolled 3457 childion, in six months fell olT 
participated in the new Slate Common School to 2990, two Ibirda of them being pay pupils, 
Fund. (See New Yook, State of.) By In 1818 the Icgislatiuc had gi anted the Society 
1826 eight schools, with separate dcpartmcnta aid from the license money paid by dealers 
foi girls in nearly all of tlicm, CTirolUng 345 in lottery tickets, and m 1S2D a property tax 
pupils, were in operation and gave instruction of one eighth of n mill was granted in addition 
111 reading, writing, figures, and religion (the for maintenance. With iiici easing levcnuc, 
children attending sonic place of woisliip it was soon decided to make the schools free 
regularly as a condition of admission). The to all 

Lancasterian aygtom was employed from 1817 In 1827 the Public School Society orgiinizcd 
on. In ISia Lancnatci (q,v) lectured under a " junior department " in School No 8, with 
the auspices of the Society, which m 1820 pub- a woman as teacher, for cliildien of throe years 
lialicd A Manual of tko Lancastoiaii System, and upward, niul taught on the Lancasterian 
But in spile of the progicss of the Society, syslcm, In 1928 the Infant School Society, 
many children were still unprovided for lu which had opened its first school m 1827, was 
1829 an inquiry, made by the Common Council, pciinittcd to establisli ita second school in 
showed the following ns the status of education Public School No 10 In 1829 a report was 
in the city — made to the Board favoring the infant scliool 

system of training, and in 1830 the junior 

department of No 8 waa converted into an 
infant school. The new designation of pn- 
Total mary department waa now applied to liucli 
1‘urii.a schools, end women tcachcra wore decided upon 
for them, From this time on, the pi unary de- 

piu'tmcnts became an important part of the 

Society’s work The Society in 1830 had 
16320 eleven buildings, containing twenty-one schools, 
and having an attendance of 0178. Two of the 
2^16 achoola were infant schoofa, and thice wcio 
0007 coeducational. In 1832 the monitorial system 

== WA9 in largo ])art abandoned. A committee 

on primal y achoola was aj^pointed by the 
As early as 1822 the Society had considered Society, and it waa decided to organize ten such 
the advisability of organiising instruction in schools, under women tcachwa, for children 
the higliei branches for the inoic promising four to ten years of age, and after the Boston 
pupils, but no action wna taken toward ex- plan, whcic the committee had visited and 
tending^ the Society's work until nfter the inspected the schools In 1833 the first free 
reorganization in 1826 The years 1822 to evening schools wore established, but they were 
1824 were marked by the first of the So- abandoned (V few years later In 1834 tho 
ciety's Struggles with the religious organiza- Manumission Society turned over its buildings 
lions which for so long had controlled tho and cnuipincnt to the Public School Society, 
educational situation in the city The Society’s and these achoola became the African (in 
work was largely cut into by some ohurch- 1838 changed to colored) schools of the city, 
suppoited Lancasterian schools. The matter In 1834 also a special Saturdny sclmol, for tho 
was earned to the legislature, and, after a instruction of the female monitors employed 
long struggle, the basis of apportionment was in the piimary schools and departments, waa 
changed by giving all of the New York City establiahcd, and in 1835 similar ibchoola for 
school money to the Common Council for the mom t ora in the boys' schools were provided, 
distribution as they saw fit, The Council, In 1828 the Society hnd appointed a " visitor " 
after dDlibcration, unanimously decided to cut to look after attendance, and. in 1833, the 
oJT all church schools from tho grants, and the title was changed to agent " and he wag 
year 1821 thus marks an important step in also made a businesa aupci visor for the city, 
the establishment of a non-denomination al In 1837 the office of aupermtendont of repairs 
public sclmol system for the city created, an office which gradually devcl- 

In 1820 the Society chiinged its name by oped into that of school architect, 
charter from the Freo School Society, to The Creation of the BoaVil of Education, — In 
Pumic School Society of New York, and was 1842 tho first board of education was created 
authorized to charge tuition fees for instruc- ns a result of the claim of dcnominatioiiB which 
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ilc&irccl Lo share in the school fiituls of tlio 
Soeict}'-, Cl by, and febatc. Each of the seventeen 
wards of tlie city was created a separate school 
town, and a board of education, composed 
of two commissi oners foi each waid, was to 
be elected by the people. Each ward was also 
to eleeb two inapcetois and five trustees to act 
ns a local school board. Existing schools 
were not disturbed, but public funds could 
not now be granted to any school oi society 

in which any icligioiia sectarian doctrine 
or tenet shall be taught, inculcated, or piac- 
ticed " 

The new Board of Education began opeia- 
tions in 1842, opened its fiist school in 1843, 
and by 1848 Imd twenty waul schools, two 
primary schools, and two coloied schools in 
operation. The new system was cumbersome, 
impel feet, and lacked the int ell i gent direction 
of the old Public School Society, but made 
vciy aubafcaiitml progress For some ycaia 
the two school systems existed side by side, 
with more oi less friction Under the new 
system the old monitorial plan of instuiction 
was either grcatlv lestiicted oi entirely 
abandoned. The buildings elected by the 
Board had more and smaller elassiooms and 
more teachers, and this and oilier popular 
roabmes of the ward schools, as they weie 
called, gave them a great advantage over those 
of the Public School Society. In 1848 Iho 
right uf the Society to build any additional 
schools was questioned by the Boiiid, and later 
prohibited by the legislature. Tins placed 
the old Society at the incicy of the new Board 
of Education, and in J853 the two wcic coU' 
sohdated Tlie Public School Society passed 
out of existence after foitj'-oight ycaia of serv- 
ice, inrning over to tho city school property 
yaliiod at $601,820 46 During the pciiod of 
its existence the Society had educated over 
600,000 ehildicn and more than 1200 teachers. 
By the terms of the consolidation act, fifteen 
members of the Society were cIccLccl to seats 
in the Boaid of Education The new Board 
assumed contiol of a school system consisting 
of 214 rooms or ilepartmenls, twenty-one of 
which WDie foi coloicd ehildicn. 

TForA: of the Board of Education — The 
Board of Education from iJtc lust began an 
active campaign to o.slablish schools. During 
the first ten years of its existence tho city in- 
creased GO per Cent in population, while the 
schonls incicased 120 per cent. In 1847 even- 
ing elementary schools were recstaldished, and 
in 1810 iifiee academy which in 1866 became 
the CoilcBe of the City of New York ((/ a ) 
In 1841 a county aupcriiiteiident of schools, 
elec led by the county board of super visois, 
liad been cieatcd, and in 1851 the logislatiirc 
gi anted the Hoard pcimi.'^sion to appoint a 
city supeniitondent of schools, one or more 
assist ant aiipGi'iiitcndcnl‘i, and a Bupenn- 
tendent of school buildings By 1800 the 
Board had imdcr its control foity-iicven gram- 


mar schools for boys, forby-scvcii giammar 
schools for girls, eighty-Hcvcii priiniiry schools 
and departments, and eleven colored schools, 
a total of 192 schools, cniplojdiig 1548 tcacheis, 
and having an average altciidance of 55,050 
pupils. By 1870 there were 190 schools. 
2407 tcachcis, and an average attendance of 
85j807 pupils Tho population of the city at 
this time was 942,202, and the school popula- 
tion about 200,000, In 1860 the evening 
school syaLom was remodeled, and the first 
evening high school was established In 
laOO n Female Normal and High School 
was ail thoi used and established, which, in 
1838, was Lraiisfoniied into the City Noiinnl 
College In 1869 corporal punishment was 
prohibited; in 1871 the first law permitting 
the is^uc of school bonds was enacted; in 
1873 the Nautical School was cstnhliahed; 
in 1874 the first compulaoiy education law 
wna passed, and a supervisor of truancy ivas 
appointed the following year, in 1884 the 
separate colored schools wcic nbdislicd, in 
1888 the flee public lee line system was es- 
tablished, and in 1887, 1888, aiul 1890 addi- 
tional ovrning high schools were crontccl 
The penod fiom 1860 to 1800 has been Lcrmccl 
the period of peaceful expansion. Only minor 
improvements were made during this period, 
the chief legislation during these three decades 
relating to the coinpo.sition of the governing 
bodies, with the district tiustcc sy.stem as the 
chief point of issue In 1871 a Department 
of Public Instruction, as a branch of the city 
government, was provided for, with a Bonid 
of Education of twelve, all appointed by tho 
mayor These two laws appear to have been 
111 advance of the public sentiment of the time, 
and in 1873 they were repealed, and the law 
of 1804 viitually ledn acted This lecsliib- 
lishcd the district hoards, and, in pait, tho dis- 
trict system of school control The Board 
of Education of twenty-one members wns to 
be appointed by the mayor, and the Board was 
in turn to appoint the ward boards of five 
district trustees each. The Board of Educa- 
tion became a Icjgislativc and siipcrviaory 
body, and the district trustees appointed 
teaclicrs, looked after the school piopeity, and 
rccojiimendcd principals and vjeo-princJpaJs 
to the cpiilral Board for appointment. In this 
condition the orgamzntion of the New York 
City schools remained until 1896 
The ward system at its beat was unsatis- 
factory ns a system, and gave use to much 
complaint In the selection of the boards 
it was gcaeially believed that religious and 
lacial qiicfations. rather than cducalional DfR- 
cioney, were dominant, The schools M'crc 
criticized ns narrow and partial, and were 
often suapeclcd of proselyting Llio ehildicn 
who attended them The criticism rose to 
such an extent tliat the legislature directed 
the mayor to appoint a commission to 
revise the school oigaiuzalion for the city 
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mid to icporfc to the next Icgi&latuio The bill schools. TJiia nna then done on the chstviot 
pToposetl faded of cnaeUueut nt the iscssiona {.ysLcin plan, the Coiuicll appoiiilmg Ihrcfe 
of 1894, 1895, and ISOC, the d 1.-5 trie t- trustee Lrusteca for oacJi ficlioul in Uiu city, who weic 
Byatem being the cewler mouiul which the m turn to select the teiicliera and to nimmgD 
battle was waged. Finally, a substitute bill (lie school.^ For the city as n whole the Council 
wfia adopted which abolished the truBtcca and also appointed ilueo inspectaiB sind three 
created a board ol .super jntcndcida, the latter comniissioncrs, by way of hi to grating and har- 
to have the power to nominate all principals, monixing the district coutiol Tina fom ol 
TiDC*priTicipals, and Icaclicis, to re commend oi'gaiiixntiun caiUinucd up to 1843, when tlio 
the couiae of Bkuily; to manage and biipcrvise hi'st govcvmiig body for the achools of the 
the schools, and to examine and Iiccnhc whole city was created The Council was 
teachers No cliangc was made in the Board created a Board of School Conimissi oners, 
of Education il.'bclf oi in the ninuner of its with power to appoint two oi more persona 
appointment, except to make ib more in the from each school district, for Ihroc-yoar terms, 
nature of a board of trustees, with power to to constitute, with the mayor and the county 
legialaLc and approve, bub with little power .'nincrintciidciib of sclioois, a city Board of 
to inilmtc This law was the most imiiortant Education ^ In 1847 the lloai-tl of Education 
reform accomplislied in the New York City wna authori/cd to appoint a Superintendent 
school department m half a century, and, with of schools foi the city In 1854 the city of 
the district trustees abolished, the way for B^illiamsburg and the town of Flatbush were 
future progress was at last clear Nearly consolidated with the city of Brooklyn, and 
all of the iinpoi taut pi ogress m Iho city school the membership of the Board of Eclucatioa 
system 1ms been made since this elimination was increased to foity-fivc, at wdiich it rc- 
of the district s^^stem in 1896 mained during the rest of its hiatory. In 1802 

Brooklyn — In Brooklyn, ns in Now AmsLcr- tlic mayor was given the power of nomination 
dum, the niinistcr preceded the schoolmaster, of mombers, and in 1882 he waa given full 
Probably Llic lirst school on Long Island wna powTr of appointment In 1873 the schools 
provided at Flatbush, in about 1653, though ^vcTo organized undci the Department of Puh- 
tke lirst I’Ggulai and full appoinlmcnt as soliooL he Instruction of the city govei ament, and 
master appears to have been in 1060 The the title of the aupcriiitendcnt was changed 
fiisb school tax was levied in 1661 for a school accoriliiigly, 

opened in Breiicklyn. A thud school wna Beginning with the organisation of the 
opoaecl in 1663 m Dusluvick (later reorgauized Board of Education in 1813, the important 
na the first school in IVilliainsbiirg), and a steps in the evolution of the Brooklyn school 
fourth Bchool wa» opened the bame year \\\ By stem may be luiefly tv need After sever 
BodfoitL Other bchoola were first oiganized fitlempt.s to ccmUiot Satuuiay normnl einssca, 
in Flatbush in 1675, Graveaciul \i\ 1728, and a tcftchcvs’ Lraimug aehool was establiabcil in 
New Lots in 1740. Two other schools were 1835, with a one ycni'g com, so of instruclioJi. 
organized at Wailabout Creek and at Goiyamis The first vmifovm course of study wna pieparod 
before the Ilcvoliition All of these schools in I860, and remained almost unchanged for 
Utci became a pur t of the public aehool system twenty-one years In 1871 the first imifica- 
of the city of Brooklyn The Dutch language tion of the grammar school work was made 
wab employed at first, bnb from 1758 up to by a provision for uniform examinations for 
1800 both the Dutch and the English langungQ the completion of the grammar schools In 
\Ycrc used In tiic Bush wick school Dutch 1876, foBowiiig the enactment ol the first 
was taught up to about 1836. As late as 1770 compulsory cchication law in 1874, a aiipcrm- 
thc town of Brooklyn contained only one school, teiuloiit ol ti nancy and live agents were ap- 
with nineteen pupils In that year a school- poinled; in 1878 two attendance schools woio 
hou'ic was built by subscription, and the sub- provided; and in 1895 a tuiant school was 
acrihcra elected Irustccs to manage the school cieatcd by the Board In 1851 ^ the first 
and lo admit free those unable lo pay tuition evening high school had been catablishcd, and 
It is claimed that the Gmvanus scliool (later in 1880 a aocond evening high school was pro- 
Biooklya No 2) was oiganized as a school vided for In 1893 a head drawing teacher 
distiict under the new State School Law of wn.^ appointed, in 1890 a .supei visor of drawing 
1810 In 1815 the first distribution from the and in 1896 a diiccLor of sewing and four 
State Common School Fund was received, and sewing teachera. In 1897 the first public 
in 1816 Biooklyii levied a village tax ol $2000 kindergai tens u’erc opened. In 1378 the Cen- 
to open anothoi school. At that time there tial Oramniar School, with a two years* 
were 552 cliildron m the villngo not attending course wna opened, in 1887 the course was 
private or church schools, Six other schools cxtciiuecl to three years, and ui 1890 a four 
me reported iiq having been organized in the years’ classical coiirac was first outlined In 
village before the incorporation of the city 1801 a Boys' High School mid a Girls' High 
of Brooklyn m 1834. School were evolved out of the Central Gram- 

Oii the organization of the city, the Com- mar School. In 1804 the Manual Traiiilag 
moil Council vvas given power to organize the High School was created, and lu 1805 the 
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Eiasniug IldU AcsidGiny in Flatbiiah was these, bwenty-two arc appomted from tlio 
accepted and transformed into the Erasmna Bovongh of Manhattan, foxulecn fiom the 
Rail High School In 1883 the Biooklyn Doiough of Brooklyn, fouv from the Borougli 
Biidgc wns opened, and led to the rapid growth of the Broiiv, four from the Borough of Queen 'a, 
of Brooklyn ^ ^ and two fiom the Borough of Richmond An 

From the organization of the city in 1034 executive coiTiimttcc of filtecii diiccta much 
tho Council liad been permitted to appoint of the work of tlic Board, and fourteen com- 
boarda of school tiuatces of thiee to look iiflor iiiittees look aftei various apecial lines of work 
and manage each aoliool. In 1851 lliia was The city is divided by the Board of Education 
definitely transformed into the " Local Com- into forty-six school dialricta, for each of which 
mittec System,'' of three triiatcca for each a board of five citizens is appointed by tho 
school When high schoola and tiaiiiing borough president One momboi of tho Board 
Bcliools wore established, local comniittcea for of Education, designated by its picsident, and 
these were also c^ablishcd. and in time thesys- the district supeiiiilondciit of schools having 
tern giew so foimidablo that auhsLanlial piog- supervision of the distiict, me also mom hors 
rcas under it was very slow, if not almost of each local board. Tlicso local district 
impo.saiblc The local commit tee system and boards aie largely advisoiy in function, but 
tho uriwieldinesfi of the large Bonid of Educa- have some iinpoilaiil supeivigory powcis ovci 
tion were aiibjccts of discuasion and ciiticism the school piopcity of tlio district 
foi years, and m 1801-1895 efforts wcio made The Doaid of Education appoints a siipci in- 
to secure a more centializcd adiiu ms t ration tendent of schools for tlic city, and eight 
and a Board of Education of fifteen memberg associate superintendontg, who togethei con- 
Bofore any thing was accomplished, however, stituLo the board of aupcriii tend cuts, and, on 
Biooklyn in 1897 became a part of the e\ty their recommendation, tho Board apjmnits 
of Greater New Yoik the district suporintendGiilFi, of wlioin thcio 

Present System — Tho Greater New Yoik aio twenty-six Tlic iuiLiaiivo in puctically 
charter of 1897 piovidecl for tho consohcliition all educational niattcis is given to this board 

of the old city of New Yoik, including the of supcimtciulent'i, and its educational powers 

Bionx, the city of Biooklyn, a part of the then are large, A boaid of four examiners has 
Qiicon's Countyj and all of Richmond County contioi of the cxaimnation and certification 
into one greater city organization The New of all teachers and principals The Board 
York and Brooldjui Boaida wcic conliimcd of Education appoiiita a aupcrin tendent of 
without change, the dincrent town and county lectiiic.s, who lia.s charge of the free Icoturo 
school oi’gaiiizalions in Richmond County system (17 w ) of the city, a suponn tendent of li- 
werc consolidated under one Boaid of Ediicii- brarios, who lookg after tlie libraries and library 

tion, and tlic same was done for that part of woik in connection with the gchools, and a 

Queen's County which was annexed. The board of rctiicmcnt, to adminisLci the Tench- 

city supciintciidGiits of New York and Brook- cis' RctncmciibLaw. 

\yn became borough aupcrinlcndcnts, and ThcBoaidofEducation'janllowpdLhcpro- 
horougU supciuitendents wero to be appointed coeds of a three-mill tax for salaiica, but all 
foi Ricliinoiid and C^ueen's. A Central Boaid othei expense.^ nre wholly within the cliacrc- 
of Education of nine teen iiicmbcra was to tion of the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
be conatitutcd, by ropi’o.scntation from each incut foi the City, to whom the Boaid must 
of tho boroughs The lobiilt was a fcdeiation, apply for funds. The Boaid of Education 
with no moie disturbance of existing condiLion.s possesses by law such gcncinl powera as are 
than was necessary, and with no great powers ncceaiaiy to cstabhali and coutiol a complo'- 
lodged with the Central Boaid In Brooklyn city school system The city aui)eriiitendpiit 

the local coinmitteo system was expressly of schools has a sent in the Board, with tho 

continued, and this was not abolished until light to speak bub not to vote Ho is char god 

tho new Ch alter of 1901 The Central with the cnforcemcnb of the compulsory cdu- 

Board was made the custodian, also, of all cation laws, and nonii miles all aLteiiclauco 
school moneys, and was requiicd to appoint officers for appointment He assigns their 
a School Treasurer and to oatablish a dn- duties to his subordinates, and oversees thou 
buraiiig office. work lie presides over the hoard of siiper- 

Tlie disadvantages of having foui borough mtendeiits and the board of examineis. The 
school boards and a loosely organized ccntial hoard of superintendents 11 omnia tea id I district 
body were so many that, after four years of supermtendents, principals, heads of depart- 
tnal, the plan was abandoned In 1901 a menta, and toachciH; selects oil textbooks, ap- 
revised charter was obtained foi the greater paratns, and Bupplica, nominates tho diicctors 
city winch unified tho diflcront parts of the of tho apccial branches of instruction, and as- 
achool system for the fiisb time, and with eigna tho assistants to tboirw 01 k, Yccommeuda 
cci tain minor changes still coiitinuea. chaiigca in giaclea, classes, and couiacs of study. 

The school system as at present oignnizcd and determines all proinntions and trarisfcia 
is directed by a Board of Education of forty- of teachers and supcrvisois, subject to tlic 
SIX nicmbcTfl, appointed by the mayor Of approval of the Board of Education Tlio 
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district superintendents are assigned to tho 
supervision of difTcrciiL diatnots of tho city, 
or to different brnnehea or tliviaiona of tho 
educational work 

Scope oj the School System. — In size and 
complexity tlic school system of the greater 
city is viTbuaiiy a great state Bchool system 
in a condensed form. The city of New Yoilc 
enrolls a larger number of childicn, eitiploya 
fo\u filths as many tcnchcra, aud cKpciula 
half as much again for education as the 
ttafcc of Ohio. Tho school census of the 
cHy exceeds a million and a half of clidtlrcn; 
about 800,000 child ion arc in average daily at- 
tendance ab the public schools, a city college, 
a large normal school, and branch training 
schools, twenty-two day high schools and a 
dozen evening high schools, about two han- 
dled day and about fifty evening elementary 
aciiools, trade schoDla, a syatem of vacation 
schools and playgvounda, a nautical school, 
and an extensive evening lecture system arc 
maintained, about 18,000 teachers, and a thou- 
sand supervisory officeis are employed; and 
the current expenses total about thirty-five 
millions uf dollars, aud are increasing con- 
stantly and rapidly Tho College of tho City 
of New York {q v ), located in Minhattaii, 
is one of the largo and important colleges of 
the United States The city normal school 
is also a large and an important instibiition. 
Training schools are also main tamed in Brook- 
lyn and Ciimen'a, The high Bohools employ 
about 1500 teachers, and enroll about 40.000 
students. They represent different lines ot in- 
alTUction, there being manual Irainixigi com- 
mercial, and vocational high schools, as well 
as high schools of the more traditional types 
A number of evening high schools of dilTcicnt 
types arc maintained in the diffoicnt boroughs, 
the evening vocational op trade schoola being 
of an excellent type. 

Pclucahonal Condihona. — The greater city 
hag recently made vciy remarkable endeavors 
to meet tliD eclucatlonnl needs of a very com- 
plex and difficulb educational situation Most 
of the important piogroaa has been made ainca 
the elimination of the clistiict system, and tho 
inauguration of the present system of school 
control. Owing to the very lapid growth of 
tho city fiom births and immigration, the 
struggle to provide seating accoininodations 
for all haa been a long nnd as yet an unsuccess- 
ful one, despite the erection of numbers of 
excellent now buildings The buildings ercctod 
within the past fifteen years ni‘o among 
the best of their kind. The educational prob- 
lem is rendered especially difficult by the fact 
that New York City is one of the moat cos- 
mopolitan citica in the woilcl, and hence has 
large numbcia of children of foreign paicntage 
in the schools. Over one third of tho total 
population IS foreign born, and about three 
fourths of the population is of foreign parent- 
age The Gormans, Irish, Italians, Russians, 


Airstnans, and English, in tho order given, aro 
the leading foreign nationalities, though nl- 
most every foreign nationality and race is 
I'cprcacnlcd in the city’s population This 
with the congestion of nopulation, the largo 
amount of poverty, aucl the absence of the 
whoicaomo home ro^trninls to which the cliil- 
dicn of these foicign peoples arc accustomed 
in Europe, iiiakos tho educational problem 
in the city capccuiUy ditricult The pccuhai 
conditions call for a ccutinlizcd educational 
adini lustration and foi a high quality of educa- 
tional leadership. To copo better with the 
truancy and child labor situatioiia new legis- 
lation of nil important kind has recently been 
obtained, and the metropolitan school census 
law icccntiy enacted, under which the police 
make an annual house to house invo.stigaliou, 
gives the city of New York the best school 
ccnavis law to be fovind in the United Slates, 
As might naturally be expected m a city where 
the schools were for so long relatively poor 
and the public school syhtom incomplete, and 
in a city possessing so laigc a foreign element, 
tho private school nnd the parochial school 
abound, though these schools have not in- 
creased 30 rapidly since the public sohools 
have come to represent n higher type of public 
education E. P. C 
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NEW YORK, THE COLLEGE OF THE 
CITY OF — Tho capstone of the free public 
educational system of New York City In 
response to the repeated proposal to found n 
Latin School or an Academy, a committee was 
appointed by the Icgislatuic of IS 16 to study 
the ad VIS ability of such a step The plan for 
an iiiatitution of higher learning was submitted 
to the peoplo in the election of 1947 anti was 
earned by an overwhelming vote. The Fico 
Academy opened its door.'i with 143 stiiilciUs 
and a faculty of nine, iimloi the leadership 
of President Hoi ace Webster The Free 
Academy was an attempt to evolve an insti- 
tution that combined both high school and 
college, and proved moat successful Its 
atudeiiLa and its faculty gradually increased, 
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ita 8Lan(Urda were steadily laiacd until it Hairia Hall, fcho Preparatory Department of 
reached the level of the beat of the on stem the College 

colleges. The spirit infused by the early authorities 

In 1366 the 11 arao was changed to The Collogo reflected their West Point training The 
of the City of New York, n titlo inoic in keep College is still characterized by severe dia- 
ing with the rank and the scope of its work ciplinc, rigorous mental work, a strict marking 
Under the direction of it.s second prosidciitj system, an emplmais on those subjects that 
General AlcKarider S. Webb, the sphere of give mciitai fiber. Tiie classics arc stmiicd 
work of the college incrcaaod m such propoi' Very mtcn.sively, and moic inathcinaLics la 
tioiia that aim exes were built and temporary lumally require (I limn by other colleges in the 
quarters were hired iii adjoining buildings, country. The existing curriculum la an at- 
By the close of the pciitiiiy, the pleasure of a tempt to retain the rigoi of the old couise 
rapidly growing student body made it cvjflcub and rational lahtiiclc for personal choice, 
that new qiiartoi'9 were ini pora Live The city Six courac.s aie offered: these aic grouped 
provided S5,000,00Q for a new homo of five uiulcr two heads, vu. those loading to the 
buildinga on Washington Heights, with an B.A, dcgicc, — clnssicftl, Laliii-Froncli, modern 
equipment imsurpasscd. In 190.3 these new language; and those to the B.H. cicgicc, — 
striioturDs were given over to a student body general science, biology-chomiatry, mechanical, 
of over 4000, including the prcpaiatory classes. All work la prescribed through the sophomoie 
fin instructing corps of about 230 under the ycai. In the junior and the senior ^car 
presidency of John Finley. The college not ample opportunity is given, through electives, 
only provides tuition for 1300 college students for the pin suit of special inlcrcsta and the 
and over 2500 preparatory students, bub also cultivation of individual powers. The Col- 
apecial mstuietion foi over 3000 tcachcis of lego was the first to establish a chair in Eng- 
tno city schools and for 600 evening students, hah as well as the first to organize a Depai t- 
nnd musical iccitala and lectures foi the pro- menb of Mechanic Arts It was one of the 
motion of higher musical interests to tens of pioneers in the movement to iiitioducc tlic 
thousands All these activities arc carried sciences and place them on a pai with the 
on Ihrougli an annual appropriation of about cJa^sics It icsponded to the pressure of 
1600,000 needa of the day by organi/ing in the last 

The aim of the college la to enable all am- decade deiiaitments of public speaking, physi- 
bitioiia young men, propcily prepmed, to cal training and hygiene, education, ccononi- 
obtain the cultural advantages of a higher les and social science, and music, 
education, to foster m them a civic and social In addition to the icguiar college coiiisc, 
conscience, to develop an ideal citizen body, the College cares foi a Preparatory Depart- 
A free education of coUege grade is open to all mcnl, Townsend Hama Hall, with more than 
the city's sons, iri’cajpccLivc of lacc, ciccd, or 250U pupils In the hope of leaohmg those 
class, Unlike the civic umvcraitics of England, woithy young men who through force of cii- 
often placed in the same class, the College col- cumstancos were denied the boiicrUa of a col- 
lects no fees, makes no charges for books and logo education, the Evening Scssiona were 
apparatus, and docs not depend upon the oigaiiizud in 1910 A fieshman class of over 
bounty or the philauthiopy of any private 200 enrolled, each meeting the same entrance 
individual (Sec Municipal Colleges and reqinicineiila ns those which govern admia- 
UniveubitiuSi ) sion to the day sessions, Over 500 evening 

The present oiganization of the College students are at present pursuing legulnr stud le.s 
dates hack to 1900 Prim to that yoni the of college grade, stiiviiig either to complete 
trustees of the College were also the members an m ten up ted com so, or meiely for pcisoiml 
of the Board of Education of the city schools, development In ordei to meet the needs of 
Occupied with the vexing problems in the tlioao teachers of the city school ayatem who 
education of 750,000 childion, the Board could are ondcavoring to iinnrovc their piofossional 
not propcily direct the pohciea of this single standing, it offcig under its auspieca regular 
institution III 1900 the Legislature gave coiiiscs in education, English, comparative 
the College a separate boiiid of nine trustees, htcratuie, science, etc Over 3000 teachers 
who were to bo appointed by the Mayor of the arc in icgular attendance, The successful 
City for a definite Lcim, Beneficial rcsulla completion of these coiirsea entitlea the teacher 
soon followed in the wake of this change, foi to pnitinl exemption in piomolion cxamniQ- 
it bi ought incrnasod familiarization with the tiona given by the Board of Education of 
needs of the College, and concentrated effort New York City 

towards the realization of the chciiBliod plans The student body is dilTorent from that 
for a new and fitting home. wdiich one finds in the avciage ca'ilcrn college, 

The standards of admission arc on the sariio The oiiorriioug population of the city fiiinishes 
high level as those in the leading eastern col- the atudciits There is no doruntory life 
leges Students are admitted by a certificato The young men a cat ter over the city each day 
of the College Entrance Board, or by a di- when college labors and nctivitica are over, 
ploma of the city high schools or of Townsend The great majority of these students would 
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be denied n college cdiienlion if it were not 
for Ihe op|)oi'tu)uty winch the College o'ttcnda 
to them. Sociiil life nnd social spirit, liow- 
ever, are not absent The atuaents form 
their riiendalups in one of n large number of 
literary, debating, or bciencc societies, and in 
the round of popular fratoriiitica Though 
the lufttituUou IB nouBcetarlau, it 13 not u- 
rcligioiia; the Y M G A , Y M IT. A., the 
Newman Club, the Mciiorali Society, keep 
alive the religious spirit which many students 
bring to the College 

A municipal college, more than any other, 
must constantly bo alive to its obligatioiia to 
the community The College of the city of 
New Yoik, iu its attempt to meet its social 
ro-jpoiisibility, hag given its best graduates 
to the city school system In the capacity 
of tcftchcis, principals, supeiinieiuleiits, evi- 
jieivisors of ovcniug education or of fjee public 
lee tine centers, those who gained their inapiia- 
tion at the College me striving in the colofisal 
task of Ainciicani/ing tlio cosmopolitan and 
foieign population of the city, Tlic College 
hag its tiill quota of loading rocmbeis of the 
New York Bar, of eminent siiigeoiiB, of il- 
lustrious engineer 3 , of experts iu salutation, of 
leaders iu architecture and in cvoiy phase of 
human endeavor J 11. P. 

NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL — 
See Journalism, Educational. 

NEW YORK, STATE OF. — First acttled 
by the Dutch in the caily pait of thcacventcciith 
century, it was suriendcrotl to the English 
in 1064, and remained under their rule until 
the Revolution la 1788 New York cuLeied 
the Union ns one of tlic thirteen original states. 
In size, the state is the laigest cast of Ilhnoia 
and noiUi of North Carolina Its aioa is 
47,654 gquaic miles, which is about the same 
ns that of England The total population m 
1910 was 0,113,614, which was gi cater limn 
that of any olher state, and in its density of 
population, 19 U2 per square mile, the state 
ranlcg fifth Foi administralivi^ purposes the 
state ig divided into sixty-onc counties, and 
thcbc in turn into aupei intendency diatricta, 
cities, towns, and school districts 
Educational History. — Under the Ditlch. 
— New Netherlands was founded by the Dutch 
West India Company as a commercial vcntuie 
New Amstcnlam (now New Yoik City) was the 
scab of the goveinment and the principal 
sGtllemenb. By the lime of the English oc- 
cupation about a dozen vdltigcs had been 
settled, principally on Avestern Long Island 
and along the Hudson River So far ns is 
known, the In at hchool of tVie colony was 
opened at New Amsterdam in 1033 by Adam 
Roclniitacn (the formerly accepted date of 
1633 IS now considered to be unnutlionzcd). 
Tina school, as was the custom m the Nether- 
lands, was a paiocinql achool, the joint con- 


cern of the civil aiithorilic.s (the West India 
Company) and the llcforined Dutch Church, 
The former paid the salaries and cxeiciscd the 
principal control,- the lattoi licensed theschool- 
mnatcra and exorcised n certain supervision 
over the teaching The achoolmnsler wna 
(generally) also the reader {voorlezer) and 
pieccutoi (i/ooi’i^ugcr) ui the clmieh, nmi 
often acted as sexton besides In addition 
to Ilia salary from the company lie received 
Unlion fees from all the pupils except the poor 
who were taught fiec. In 1653 New Amaterl 
dam icccivcd 11 nty chniter, and Ihc school 
came mote iindei tlio contiol of the city gov- 
ernment. Tliis school appears to have been 
maintained continuously fioin its foundaliou 
and is now probably the oldest elementary 
foundation existing 111 Aincricn. The out- 
lying vdlngcB for the most part condvictcii pa- 
rochial schools similar to that of New Amalci- 
(lain In the ease of these, liowcvci, the West 
India Company did not pay the salaries 
(though _ occasionally reiidciiiig assistance), 
nor did it excrciao contiol The support niul 
control in each village lay in local court and 
ohurch In 1652 a tiivinl (Latin) school 
(qu.) waa opcuccl by tUo Company in New 
Ainateidam, but lapicd in a short time In 
1050 niiothci’ Latin school was opened under 
the joint suiiporfc and control of the city and 
the Company Piivate schoolnmstcra wore 
found in New Amstcidam from an early dale. 
These had to be authorized by the direcloT 
and council. In the elementary schools the 
cuiriculuin consisted of reading, writing, less 
of the arltlimctic, the catechism, and certain 
prayers, Gills ntteiidccl on equal torma with 
the boys. Dcaidca the variouB Du UK scUlc- 
menta certain English-speaking villages were 
chaitcied. Possibly many of these had schools, 
but little is known of them. 

Under the English — Aftei the English 
occupation the atihoola of the Diitcli com- 
munities coiiLiiuied, in moat cases, na public 
paiochml schools until about tlic Revolution 
Among the English inhabit ants the principle 
of private ejUei prise in school nffnirs on the 
whole prevailed, ns elsewheic in the coloniea 
Teachers were m theory licensed by the Gov- 
ernor or the Bishop of London In New York 
the city authoiitics and the scvcial cliurchca 
did a little for the education of the poor by 
way of charily In 1702 “ An net for encour- 
ngcmoiit of a grammar free achool'^ was nnssed, 
winch piovidcd foi the appoinlmeiit, by Lho 
Governor, of a school in ns ter to instruct the 
male chiUlven of French, Dutch, and Eng- 
lish parents in reading, writing, English, 
Latin, and Gicck. The scJiool was to be sup- 
poiled by taxation, and the schoobiiaBlPr 
to be iiconsed by the Bishop of London or the 
Governor of the colony. The law was in 
force for a period of seven years, and at its 
expiration the achool lapsed. It was not until 
1732 that any further legislation took place. 
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Piivate iii&lniclion and privatp schoolg sup- proposed bill, and the result was the ci cation, 
plied such second my, as well ns clcinenlnry, on Rlny 1, 1784, of Ll\c Honid of IIdrpiUs 

fichools ns exited duiinR the intenni Trimly of the Univoihity of Ihr Stale of New Yoik, 

ScJiooJ, JJi New Yoilf, ihdes fioni 17J0. Jn wi I Ji ICinp's College, now revi\ ed nml lerinmea 
Oct oh Cl of 1732 " An Act to encnuraRc ii C'oliimlnii, ns the centinl fcatuio of the plnn, 
public school III the city of Now Ynik foi The llogciils, of whom Ihoip woio 31, Ihougli 

tenchinp; lialiii, Greek, luid Miillieinalic.s," the luimher was further mci caned to 04 Inter 

WJii pass'd The hchool was to be supported in the same yeni, ivoio empoueieil to found 
by the iiiGOiiio from liceiiM's issued to hawkois sr bools (seiuinniics oi nca demies) iiiul col- 
and prdlei'S, niid was to be under the visila- leges in any jjjirt of the stale, mid lo endow 
lion of Ihc justices nf the supieuie coint, the them, ami CMuy sueh school or college was 
lector of TjJaity CliiiieJi, and iJjo ahlciinrn I o be deemed a part of Die University Eiuiug 
of the city, who could romovo the sc* bool- the next three years the lebstabli slim cut of 
inastei, for eause, and^ appoint his auecessoi. King’s College (C’olumljia) occu] 3 ied the entire 
Twenty flee scholaisbip.s, distributed luiioug atleiitiou of the RegeiUs, and practically 
the vaiioua ciouiilios, wei'i' provided This notlung was done Lowarcl ostahlishmg acad- 
law was also for ii term of seven yeais, and cniios (or col I egos) elscwdicic in the state, 
after eight years this school, too, was dis- The dissal is faction arising from Lliis eon- 
co 11 tinned, and the colony once more f(4l buck dition of adairg led to the passage of a new 
cii li rely on private tm lion and patronage. hdl, in 1787, undei the Idle of "An ilefc to 

The Society for the Propagntioii of the G os- ilislitiilc a uuiveisitj" williiii lliis Slate, and 
pel (r/.r) caily oiganizecl olomontary schools for othci piirpo'ics,” All picvious nets were 
which in tins colony foimcd no inconsideinblc repealed; Columbia College wiis set olT, under 
part of the clLMiientaiy mhicatiou of the Eng- a acparalc Ilonid of Trnwleos, Lo woik out ila 
Jjsh-'jjieaking villages Its fust school in the own development, though regarded ns a jinit 
colony was oiganized at llye, in 1704, and he- of the new and more compiclieiisivc University; 
tween then and 17715 nbinit sixty leaehcia and a now Hoard of Rcgenta of the Uiiivei.sily 
were cm])loypd, schools heing maiiilninod at of the State of New Yoikof 21 members was 
Albany, and in and about Ncav YorJt created^ lo whom was given the visitation, 

In 1710 the legislature passed “An Act for inspection, and ovoiaight of “nil the coliefie.s, 
raising the sum of £2250 by ii public lolteiy, acatlcmies, and schools which arc or may lie 

foi this colony, foi the advaiiccnieiiL of Irjiiii- estahhslicil in this .State/' with power to iimlio 

iiig and Lowaid the founding a college within by-laws, confer degrees, icceive and apply 
the same “ Tliig was llio fii.st act looking funda, and incorporate eollegcs and acadcnuca 
Id the foundation of u college for I lie colony. All colleges and academics wore to be under 
and the fimil ontcniiic, nftei iiuicli iliscihsicin, then own IloaiJs of Tiiistees, and all colleges 
wn.s a royal chaiter fioin King George IT, in wcie lo have the same corporate iighta ns 
1751, creating King's College, aftenvarda Cohinibia The University of the State of 
Oohunbia University {q v.) Instruction was New York, as thus cons ti tilled, has since 
organized at oiirc, and continued up to tho continued, and has exerted an important in- 
RovDliilion jijid the occiipntJOJi of New Yoik fluoneo in the iiicoipoiation of aendoiuics and 
by the BiiLish. Agiaminni school wa.s main- colleges within I ho slate On November 16. 

tamed in connocLion with the collrge. 1787, the fust two academies (Erasmus Hall 

Early State Legislation — The first state and Clinton Academy) were chartered. Since 
constitution was adopted in 1777, and amended 1787 an amninl ropoit of the work of the col- 
in ISOl, but neithci the oiiginal noi the amend- leges and aeadcmicb has been regularly made 
incuts contained any mention of education, to the leRishiture, and since 1835 the condi- 
Theic was liLLhj of an educational nature left tmn of the colleges and ncadcimes has been 
ill the state at the close of the ncvoliition published with increasing detail. Tho Uni- 
A few pnvatc and paiish schools, a few aend- vei.sity has devotod its energies to examining 
cmies, and a defunct college w'cre about all and supervising, and has not engaged in 
INccptiiig the college, the colony hail never con- teaching In 1803, houever, LJie plan of an 
si d tired odii cation as a public function, annual convocation was instituted, and in 1880 

In Janiiaiy, 1784, two inonthg aftei the univeifliLy extension was iccognized ns one 
British left New York, Govcnior Gcorgo of its propci functions Professional and 
Clinton, in Ids message to tho legialaLiiro, technical education, libraries, and museiims 
gave tho fust oflicial cxpresfiion of the nnod of liave also been ju eluded, 
educational m.stitutiona for the state, and The bill rccouBtituting the Kegcuts provided 
iccommended “the levival and encouiagc- only for secondary and higher education. In 
me I it of seminaries of learning ’’ The recom- 1787 the Regents, in a carefully prepared rc- 
mciidation received prompt attention, but port, called attention to the deliciencicg in 
tlie final result was n bill to establiali n state their arbiclcg of organization, and expressed 
university. The fncuda of the defunct King’s the feeling “ that the erection of public schools 
College now presented a petition for its rcoi- foi teaching reading, writing, and anthmetio 
ganization, whieh was substituted for tho is an objoct of very great importance which 
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ought not to bo left lo the discretion of private apportionment was to he mode unless the town 
men but be pioniotcd by public aullionty " cominihsioners approved of the teachers sc- 
Again in 1703, 1704, and 1796 the Rcgoiita lee toil for tlic schools Hero may bo scon the 
called the attention of the Icglslaturo to the beginnings of the cciLkPicntion of toaclicra in 
dcsii ability of establishing clomcntnry schools, the state of New York By 1798 aixtcen of the 
lb was not until 1795 that any definite nctioii twcnty-tliicc counties organized nt that time 
was taken by the legislature, and the schools reported 1352 schools, and 59,000 children 
cieatcd then were organized indepcndciitly in atteadaaco. An elforfc to extend the Iniv 
of the authority of LIic Regent a, m 1800 failed, and the law oxpiicd by Hmi- 

Asido from the const! In lion and icconstruc- tation. It was not until 1812 that eommon 
tion of the Board of Regrnta, the first Icgis^ schools were again organized 
VfttWc Q.et\clo.tu\g to education wna that of May In the meantime c or Lam other iiupoctawt 
10, 1784, directing the Commi.‘»si oners of the legislation was enacted. In 1709 lour siic^ 
Land Office to lay out the unappropimted ce.ssive lotteries to raise 3100,000 were au- 
lands of the state into townships, six miles lliorized; 312,500 was to he paid to the 
square, and to icserve iii each a lot of 300 acres Regents foi di&tiibution among the acadoinios, 
for the support of a minister of the Gospel, while the lomniiulcr was to be placed in the 
and one of 090 acres for the support of a school ticasury for the use of the common schools, 

01 schools This act must be regarded as niid in such manner as the Icgi.slatuvc might 

merely one of cncoiiragomcnt to religion and later direct In 1801 nnothoi lottery, to 
icanniig, and not ns a rtcogmUon ot the pvn\- laiao 3190,000, one half of winch was to be 
ciplo of publio support of schools In 1790 similarly put into the ticaaury foi the common 

the Icgislatmc made the beginnings of the schools, was nulhoiized In 1803 the Comp- 

Litcraluro Fund by authorizing the Regents to troll cr was diiocted to invest the common 
take possession of and lease out certain state school money in good leal estate Each year, 
lands, applying the income to aiding colleges from 1800 on, the Governor of the state urged 
and academies In 1701 an act was passed (he legialaturo to reestablish the common 

winch au thou zed six men, 111 tho town 01 Cler- school system, and in 1805 Governor Lewis 

moiit, to receive certain excess excise fees sent a special message in which he rccom- 
and fines collected in the town, and "nob mended the appropriation of nil state lands to 
wanted for tlio lelief of the poor,^^ and with a school fund, mid the cronlion of a common 

such funds Lo build a schoolhouso and mam- school system, to be under Iho aiipcrviiion 

tain an elementary school of the Regents. Twenty-one nondcmiea had 

The First School Law — In 1705, perhaps been incornoralcd by this Lime, but no com- 
largely in response Lo an urgent recommenda- inon achoola The llegrnts also made similar 
tion of Governor Clinton in liia annual mca- iccommcndationa to the IcgHlntiirc for three 
sage of that year, nn " Act for the Encourage- successive ycaia, The resnU of all these lec- 
ment of Schools " waa passed. This was tho ommeiida Lions was the creation of a permanent 
first general school law enacted by the state. It state school fund by the Icgishitiii'c m 1805 
was in tho nature of an experiment and was to The act ns passed provided that the net pro- 
run for five years only The sum of £20,000 coeds of the 500.000 ncies of vacant state lands 
wna appoi Lioiicd from the state treasury, an- first sold shoulcl be applied aa the basis foi a 
nually for five 3 ^ears, "for tho purpose of pcimanent fund foi the support of common 
encouraging and maintaining achoola in (he schools The mcome was to be 'lafcly invested, 
several cities and towns in this state, in winch and no distribution was to bo made until the 
the children shall be instructed in the English annual interest .should amount to 350,000 a 
language^ or be taught Enghsh grammar, year In ISO 5 tho logislature also char ter cd 
arithmetic, nmthcmatiea, and such obiicr the “ Public School Society of tlic City of 
blanches of knowledge as nio most useful New Yoik," the purpose of which was to ea- 
and necessary to complete a good English edii- tabliiah free schoola in the city " for the edu- 
cation." The quotas of the counties were cation of such poor children ns do not belong 

indicatodj and within the counties the diatii- to or are not provided for by any religious 

billion was made to tho towns on the basis soeicty " This Society began to leceivc aid 
of taxable wealth. Each town was to select from the school fund m 1812, was granted a 
fiom three Lo seven commissioners, who weie city tax in 1831, and was dissolved m 1863, 
to supervise the schools and apportion the after having educated over 000,009 children 
money among the districts The inhabitants of and accumulated property woibh 3450,000 
the (liffcront sections of each town were to (See New Yoiik City.) It rendered very 
associate themselves together for school pur- valuable service to the city and Lo the state, 
poses, and to elect two or moie of their number Further legislation in 1805, 1807, and 1808 
aa trustees to employ teachers and to confer added tho lottery money and certain bank 
with the town cominissioneiB on all school stock to the pennnncnt school fund. Dy 

matters. The town school money waa to bo 1810 tho annual income from the fund 

apportioned to each district on the basis of amounted to about $26,000, and in 1811 the 
the number of days taught in each, but no Governor was authorized by law to appoint 
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II comiTiiasion of five to repoit a system for In 1830 the first convention of teachers as- 
fchc organization and establishment of common acmbled at Utica. In 1835 the school district 
schools for the state. Tins commission iiiadc hhiary ayatem was iimngiirntod ty authorizing 
a careful inquiry and rcpoited in 1312. They a district tax, thcicforc, of S20 the fust year, 
also submitted bho draft of a bill ^Yhicll con- and 810 yearly thercaftei'. 
tniiied the main features of the law of 1812, New Interest in Education. — In J837 New 
and of bho eommon school system up to 1838. York received 84,0 14, 520. 71 from the U, S 
By tlic law of 1812 the .'icveral towns of tho Treasury na the state's share of the U S De- 
state were to be divided into achool districta posit Fund (Surplua Rcveime of 1836), and tins, 
by three town *1011001 cominissioiicis, rluctccl togcllicr with the new movements in Mnasa- 
as town oihccra; each district was to elect cluisctts and other stales, seems to have stiniu- 
three district trustees, who woic to care for latcd a new iiUci'Ost in education in New York 
and aupei intend the school of tlie district, (iSco artidca on sepaiatc states) It was 
bho interest of the school fund was to be ap- decided at once to devote the income from 
portioned to the conn tins and to the towns on the Deposit I'hmrl to scliooia Of the income, 
tlio basia of their impiilation by the last U. S $110,000 was appropriated for common schools 
census, ami from the towns to the school dis- This was to he (Irstrihutcd in tlic same niaiiiior 
tricts according to the numbci of children in as the income frum the abate school fund, but, 
each, five to fifteen years of ago, each town must to share in it, distiicta were now rcqiiiied to 
laise locally as much money as it received extend the school term from tlucc to four 
from tliG state; and all state and local taxes months, 555,000 wa.s also to be distiibuLed 
weie to be ased for toacher.s' salaries Tho in the same mannci, to be used for school 
system of common schools bhuH cstabhslicd libraries only until 1842, and thereafter for 
was plfiecd, not under the Regents, but under Jibj-aries or teacJiois^ salniics; $28,000 a year 
a new official Lo be hnowii as a Siipeiintcndenb was to be used by the Ilegcnta to aid acad- 
of Common Scliooia, to be appointed by the cinies; and the balance of the income was lo 
Council of Appoinlmont Thiia aiose the be added to the niincipal of the permanent 
dual system of school admiiiislration wiiicli suliool fund Following this a niiinbci of 
characLoiized New York up to 1901 lu important laws were enacted, looking tow aid 
1811 each town was fuithei aiilhorized Lo freu schools and supervision, which finally 
elect .six Additional inhabifcanls lo act wiliJi tlio eidniinatod in Uic lale hiU coinpromisc of 
town cominissioneis, as school inspcctois, ami 1850 and the rci^stablislunent of Ihe ofiiee of 
one of then duties waa to examine and license Stale S uporiii tendon fc of Schools m 1854 
teachers In 1818 the alato libiary was cs- In 1839 the appointment of unsalaried 
tablished, and in 1836 the New York Slate county boaids of visitors marked the beginning 

museum In 1844 the library was placed of county super viai on They wcic to make 

under the contiol of the Regents, and in 1889 suggestions for impi ovcmoiit, and aa a result 
a library school was established. In the same of tJioir siipei vision, tlic law of J841 pJovjrJcd 

year the state museum was made an integral foi a Deputy Socrctaiy cf State for Schools, 

part of the univeisity In 1821, largely in and for a deputy superintendent of common 

indignation at tho removal of the veiy cllicicnt schools foi each county These latter were 
fiist Superintendent, Gideon Hawley, the to be appointed by the supervisors of the 
office of iSupeiintcndcnfc of Common Schools county, weic lo examine and certificate 
was abolisliod, and from then until 1854 tlic teachers for the county, and wore to have 
Sccj clary of State aclod rr officio ils Super- gencial sujiei vision of all the schools of tlie 
iiilondciit, In 1819 tho annual state appro- county, subject to the rules and rogidalions 
pnaLion foi schools was raised to $80,000, of the state office The lown inspectors were 
and in 1810, 1826, and 1827 the school fund i educed to two, and the certifieate.s isauccl by 

was increased by various additions from stocks, the town authorities were hniitcd to tho (own 

land sales, fees, etc. The new constitution of In 1843 both the town cominissioneis and in- 
1822 further devoted the proccctlfi of nil lands spoctois were nbolislicd, ntowu supeiiiitciidGiit 
belonging to the state to the permanent fund of achoola siicccedcil to their dulica and fune- 

for common schools By 1831 a fund of tions, and the name of deputy siipoiinteiulcnt 

$1,606,743 GO had been built up, In 1822 wn-s changed to that of coiinly superintendent 

the State School Department was clothed of schools Tlio Scerctaij' of State was iiindo 
with tho important power to hear and decide e,c officio a Uegenfc m 1842, and m 1S43 wus 
appeals on questions of school law In 1826 also granted power, on proper rccoimneiida- 
Goveriior Dg\Vi It Clinton ((7 V ) recommended tion or evidence, to giant atnlc tuacheis' 
the c'ltablishment of a seminary for the tram- cerlificatea In 1847 tho office of county 
mg of teachers, and tliis recommendation supcriiitciidcnb was nhohshed; in 1854 a 
was renewed by Governor Flagg, in 1830 separate state department of public ins true- 

By 1828 the income of the Literature Fund tion waa created and a State Supciintendenb 
had reached 510,000, and this was distributed of Public Instruction appointed, and in 1856 
to the foity-foui academics then existing By the office of town supcriiilPTident of sclioolswaa 
1830 thcic weic 100 academics reporting, in turn abolished and the office of school com- 
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miasioiicr (one for each legislative aHacmbl}^ 
disfciicL, to be olcctcd by the people for thicc- 
year tennb) was in turn created. At tills point 
the system of aujioi'vision cicatcd i‘ciiiaiiied 
fi'ccd until very icccntly 

Tlie pcijod up to 1854 waa also ohnractcr- 
izGtl by new under takings with reforpneo to 
icaoheis and their tiainiiig, and tlic iinpulsc 
iven then has continued down to the picscnt, 

II 1834 the fiiat teachers' I nulling classes had 
been cstahlialiecl, one in each of the eight 
judicial distiicts of the state The ncadeinica 
were appointed to give the ins true Lion, and 
the fiist classes were opened in 1835. This 
was piobably the fiist pulilio provision for 
the iirofcssionid training of Icnchois in U\c 
United States An appropiiatioii of S500 
for books and appniatus, and SlOO annually 
foi an ins I rue tor, was made by the state for 
each Senatorial diBtiict After ten years, all 
stcite aid to the academics for training classes 
was witlidrawn, and the state catal)liahccl its 
first normal school at Albany (1944), but 
after another five years, the demand for local 
iTaimng classes becaiuD sd btrong that they 
were reestablished, and the aid lodxtendcd in 
1840 lias never since been withdrawn. In 
1877 high schools and academic departments 
were also admitted to the piivilegc of main- 
taining training cla.ssea. A second stole noi- 
mal school was established at Oswego in 1863; 
three additional schools at Coitlaiid, Pioilonia, 
and Potsdam in 1366; thiec moio at Oeneseo, 
Biotkpovl, and liuffalo in lB67j tluce mold ut 
Now PiiltK, Onconta, and Pluttsbiiig between 
1880 and 1802, and a twelfth state school 
at Jamaica in 1803 In 1881 some stand- 
ards for the admission of pupils to the 
normal schools were imposed, and these have 
since been very materially added to. In 
1643 the first teachers' i institute was lichl at 
Ithaca, and in 1817 toaclicrs' institutes were 
placed uudei btatc coutiol and the luaL state 
aid to them ($60 to each county oigaiiizing) 
waa granted In 1859 this was doubled, and 
in 1860 the appropriation for the state was 
fixed nt 58000 In 1862 local authorities 
wcic permitted to pay teachers their salaries 
while aLtencling; m 1881 a state corps of in- 
shtiite condiiotora was organized, m 1885 
attendance was made compulsory, and in 
1892 a state bureau of uistitulr's and tiaiuing 
classes was organized under the State Supei- 
lUtDiideiit, The state appiopiiation for in- 
stitutes steadily increased up to 1910, when 
they wcic abandoned 

Battle for Free Schools — The application 
of the U S. Deposit Fund to education, and 
the various state and contempoiary move- 
ments for educational improvement, seem to 
have stimulated an interest in pioviding free 
common achoola for all, and the next decade 
witnessed a great struggle for free schools. lu 
the convention which fonnecl the new state con- 
atiLution of 1846, q claiiae providing for flee 


Bchooh, to be supported by general i>intc taxa- 
tion, failed by a narrow inaigin In is^g 
iScei clary of State made a .strong plea for the 
abolition of the rate bill (g y ) and foi free 
schools for all, and that yeni " au Act c,stiib- 
lisliiiig flee scliools tliioughout the htatc " 
waa parried The act, however, wns not to be 
elTective unless approved by a rcferencluin voLo 
of the people at Llio Novcmlicr elections The 
icdult was a vigorous campaign foi free schools, 
and the election was carriod by a vote of 
249,872 foi and 91,951 against Schools weie 
to be made fieo to all cliildien, five to LwoiiLy-onc 
years of ngc, couiitv supeivisois woie to levy a 
county tax twioe that leeeived Horn tlio state, 
and any needed balance xvaa In lie laibod by 
district taxation So vigorous wcielhe oppo- 
nents of free schooLs, howcvoi, that the legis- 
lature of 1850 called a second leforcudum on 
the repeal of tlic fice scliool law This the 
people failed to favor by a vote of 184,308 for 
lepeal and 209,310 against. Strong objections 
still existed, and the legislature waa flooded 
with petitions for the amciulniont or tlic re- 
peal of thcfu'c acht)ona>Y. Finally, m 1851, 
a cominoinisG bill was enacted, entitled “an Act 
to piovidc free scliools lliioughout the stiile " 
Schools wcie dcclarcrl fieo to nil childicn, five 
to twenty-one years old, and an annual stale 
tax of $800,000 was to be levied on all propoity 
for their suppoi t, The proeecd.i of tins tax, 
together with the iiiconic fiuni the 6taLc school 
funds (then 3300,000 a year), was to be dis- 
Inbutcd to the dilTcicnt achool distiicU of the 
state maintaining n six months' Lei in, one tliii d 
to n/J equally, and two fchiid.s on tlioir school 
ceiisua Any additional inoiioy needed waa to bo 
obtained by the rate bill, though all indigenls 
were to be exempt In 1853 tlie free school 
law of 1849 was declared uiieonsliLiiLionnl, 
though this ilecision, owing to the compromise 
of 1851, had little cfTcet. The cities gcncinlly 
refused to employ the rate liiU, and early made 
their school.^ free In 1857 the state tax was 
cliaiigod to a tin cc fourths of a mill tax, wlilch in- 
ci eased the btatc aid one thud Still, in tlmt 
year, 5427,950 was collected fiom rate bills. 
Finally, in 1867, the state tax was inci eased 
to 11 mills, and the rate bill waa abolished in 
the state 

Other Legislation. — iSomc oilier .significant 
school legislation was also enacted during the 
peiiod of struggle to establish school super- 
vision, the training of tcachcis, and free 
scliools In 1840 the first piovJsioii by the 
state for the education of Indian children waa 
made, and in 1856 the Indian schoals were 
placed under the charge of tlie SLale Supcrin- 
tciidcnt of Public Instruction. In 1853 the 
fiisL compulsory school law wn.s passed. The law 
provided that vagrant chiUhcn. five to fourteen 
years of age, could be taken neforc a magis- 
trate and their parents compelled to ngice, m 
writing, to send tlicin to school four months each 
year until they were fourteen years old Mas- 
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aachusetta alone wna eailier in Llic oimctinont 
of auch ft law Public scntunciil was ftgaiiiat 
it, howovci, and the law but little enforced 
In 1853 the union fiec Hchool law wna pnsaed, 
Unflcr any diati'ict, or iiiiioii of diatricla, 
could piovidc ft free aoliool, levy taxca for the 
aamo, and establish academic (socoiidarv) 
departmenta when deemed nccessaiy or deair-' 
able. The elementary achoola wcic under the 
fiuper vision of the state, coiinty^ and local 
school ail thori ties, bub any academic depart- 
mentfl csfcablwhod were subject to the iiispoo- 
tioris and legulaliioiis of the Regents tJiqso 
schools materially helped the movcmciifc for 
free schools, though their dual form of aupoi- 
vision Inter led to conflicts hctwccii the two 
state systems and emphasized the need for n 
nmriCftUon An abicnipt at this unification 
was madciu 1836 and 1837^ but tlie movciiicnt 
failed In 1870 a bill providing for uniformity 
was passed, hut was vetoed by tho Govcj’noi 
Heio the matter rested until 1808. In 1805 
the Pegeiiba' preliminary exatni nations wcio 
held for tho iiisfc time, and m 1878 the liisb 
advanced cxamiuabiona. In 1860 the power 
to condemn land for school purposes was 
given to the local school authorities, and in 
1868 ft state inatibution for the blind was 
establrsiied ab Datavia, 

Tile period from 1808 to 1886 has been 
termed the peilod of qiiicsconec in the history 
of tho New York aohool system There was 
but little logislfttionj and none of any fmida- 
mcJitaJ impo] lance. No extension of tho 
powers of the State Suponntendent took place, 
during tins period, and the increase in both 
state and local taxation barely kept pace with 
the increase in population In 1874 ft second 
compulsory ediicfttioii law was passed, this Lime 
requiring attendance of all children, eight to foiu- 
teeii years of age, for fourteen weeks oftch year, 
eight of which miwb be consecutive TJie local 
authorities were empowered to enforce the law, 
but little was ftccompliahcd under lb. In 1876 
It was provided that tho State Superintendent 
should issue life diplomaa only on examination, 
instead of ii])on rccoramoiulation In 1876 Llic 
counting of private or parochial school pupils 
for public school purposes was pioliibited In 
1883 the rule of the Court of Appeals, lequir- 
ing intending law students to pass an exam- 
ination, was enforced by the Regents, and in 
IfiSO intending medical students were also 
rcquiied to pass the Regents' examination 
From 1086 to 1904 , — Beginning about 
1886, and continuing down to the present, the 
renewal of inteiest in educational legislation 
and tho extension of the central control have 
been marked In 1885 religious instruction 
and exercises had been prohibited m the 
schools, and in 1887 the wearing of any dis- 
tinctive garb Was also prohibited. In 1887 a 
iimform system foi the examination of teachera 
was adopted by the State Supenntendenb 
This was at first acquiesced in by the school 
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com mission ora of the state, but was made man- 
datory by law in 1804. The same year in- 
stitutes were clmngctl fioin county institutes 
to school- comm issioncr-dis trie b institute.^ In 
1889 tJio .siiircrvision of nil toacliei's' trailring 
classes in the high schools and acadcmic.s of 
the state was transfeircd from the RogciiLa 
to tho Superintendent of Public Ins Li action. 
In 1889 the laws relating to the powers and 
duties of the Ilcgcnta enacted dining the previ- 
ous ccntuiy were revised anc] consolidated 
111 1890 bet lor icgwlfl lions for liic govei iimciit 
0 / the noiinnl schools weie pio\idcd In 1891 
tho university extension dopartinont was es- 
tablished by the Rcgeiila. In 1802 llic old 
diatiict library iaw was icvised, and districts 
were icquircd to duphcfttc the state grants 
Specifications and plans foi’schoolhouscs, vary- 
ing 111 eost from 5600 to 510,000 wore also 
sc cured and rurnislicd by the state oflice from 
this year on 

In 1894 a new state constitution was 
adopted This made tho fiisb definite consLl- 
tutional provision for a state school system, 
made the Regents a constitutional body; 
safogiiiirdccl the diJTcrrnt funds; and pro- 
hibited aid to clGnominutlonal schools In 
the same year the " Consolidated School Act," 
the first consolfdatioii and icvlslaii of tho 
school laws since 1864, became a law. A new 
revision of the coiupulaory education act. 
which changed this into an effective law, nncl 
the creation of a Doaid of Examineis nncl the 
placing of full control of all Leachers' exainjna- 
tiona in the hands of the State Supeiinlendent, 
were also enacted in ISOI, In 1895 n law waa 
passed requiring that nil tencliois employed in 
clcinentaiy aclioola, after 1807, must have 
taught three years, or be giaduates of a three 
ycaia' course in a high school or academy and 
have had a course of thirty-eight weeks in a 
tea ell era* training doss. Tea cl) ers in city schools 
must have had a two years' training cou rsc The 
Biennial School Census Act and the Hoi ton 
Act wore alao passed in 1805 Under tJio 
Horton Act, the Regents weio given an auto- 
matically increasing appropimtion to enable 
them to aid properly the academics and high 
schools of the state The result of this Inw 
waa a mnrJced increase in both the niirnbcr of 
such schools and the annual appropriations 
for them. In 1896 school districts were per- 
mitted to contract with other districl.*? for 
the education of their children, city institutes 
and state au miner institutes were cslabiished; 
and all teachers' ceilificales were to be made 
to expire at the end of the oiBcial school year 
In 1000 new uniform regulations for the grant- 
ing of teachers' certificates went into ciTcct,and 
ftli certificates granted in the future were to be 
bused on the use of the same questions as for a 
first-grade certifioate. In 1003 the compulsory 
attendance law was again revised, and made 
more effeetivo In 1904 a Toachora' Informa- 
tion Bureau was established m the department. 
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Unification; Recent Advances — The year 
1004 saw the final unification of the two edu- 
cational departments of the state school sys- 
tem, and the ciuling of more than a quarter 
century of friction After 1870 no attempt 
at unification seems to have made any head- 
way until about 1898 In this year a laigo 
number of bills for the unification of the two 
departments, oi for a clearer demarcation 
he tween them, were introduced m tlie legis- 
lature, bub no action was taken In 1899 the 
UooBcvelt CommiaBiou was appointed to study 
the situation. It reported a bill for the uni- 
fication of tho two clepartmeiita in 1900, but 
the bill failed of passage. By 1903 the feeling 
had become so bitter that tlierc was a deluge 
of hilla on the subject, none of which passed 
Instead, the Icgislatuie appointed a joint com- 
miltceo to study the question end to report to 
the legislature the next year. The lesult was 
Llic Unification Act of 1904, providing foi a 
reduced Board of Regents, foi membeiship 
for limited teuna instead of foi life, and foi 
casenbially the present form of state ccliicn- 
tioiial organization. Tho fiist Commissioner, 
however, was to be cleclcd by the Icgialatuic 
instead of by the Ecgcnla This law took 
effect April 1, 1904^ and since then the Re- 
gents and Commissioner have construed the 
law libeially, and iii the interests of the schools 
of the state A state educational building, 
to house the departments, the state library, 
and the state museum, was provided for in 
1900; trade schoola were authorized, and the 
new school census law was passed in 1000; 
and the compulsory education law, ns it re- 
lated to cities and school systems having n 
aiipenntendont, was further revised and 
strengthened in 190D. In 1009 the consoli- 
dated school law, ns codified and consolidated 
by the State Board of Statutory Consolida- 
tion, was passed. and the fuithcr revision, 
Tccodification, and oliinmabioti of this, as made 
by the Education Department, was accepted 
by tho legialfttui'C in 1910. In this the working 
arrangements of the Regents and Commia- 
flioiier, as practiced since 1004, were incor- 
porated into law. The most important leg- 
islation in 1910 was the substitution of dis- 
trict euperiutcndentfl of schools (bcgmning 
January 1, 1912) for the old popularly elected 
school commissioners, in existence bince 1850 
About twice as many district aupeiuitendcats 
as school commisflioncis were provided foi, 
so as to 1 educe the size of the supervisory unit 
one half The legislature of 1910 also 
ninciKlcd the industrial education law, by 
uicUidiug agnculUnal Instnicbion; passed a 
retirement law for teachers in certain state 
institu lions; and abolished the teachers* in- 
stitutes, formeily conducted by the state 
The most important legislation of 1911 was tho 
teachers' retirement fund law. Two other im- 
portant laws permit courts to legalize proceed- 
inga for school bond issues, and create a state 


advisory board in relation to agricultural edu- 
cation and countiy life advancement. 

Present School System. — The Board of 
Regents for the Univeisity of the State of New 
York, and their executive officer, the Commis- 
sioner of Education, have a centralized control 
over the educational system of the state to 
a degree fouiicl m acaicely any other state 
Educational functions, which in other states 
aie intrusted to county snpciintendcnts and 
county boards of education, are hcic given 
to the Coniini&sioncr lor Education. The only 
local unit possessing much power is tho school 
distiict, which in New Yoik still exercises 
rather large powers 

The Board of Regents, as reorganized in 
1904, now consists of twelve members, elected 
by joint ballot of the Icgislatuie and in the 
same manner as Senators arc elected. Their 
term of office is txvelvo years, one membci going 
out of office each year Tho officcis of the 
Board arc a CJmncclloi and n Vice-Cliaiicclloi, 
elected from their own nuinbci and sciving 
without snlaiy, and a Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, who IS to be " the chief executive officer 
of the state ayaiem of education and of the 
Board of Regents " 

The Board of Rogeuts foim a supervisory 
and examining body for the ciUiic secondary, 
higher, and professional school system of the 
state, and po.sscss rather unusual powers. 
The Umvcisity of the iStatc of New York is a 
comprehensive tenn, tlic University iiicliidinc 
all aehOQls under the Bupcrviiilon or control 
of the Board of Regents Tho University, 
as such, employs no piofessois, howevei, and 
docs no tcacliiiig The annual convocation 
is a meeting hold for the conaidciation of educa- 
tional problems, and nt this meeting the Re- 
gents may confei honorary dcgicea. The 
Regents possess legislative power, siibjecb to 
tho conatitution and laws of the state, over the 
educational system of the state. They may 
incorporate and charter, according to law, any 
institution or association foi the promotion 
of literature, art, acicnce, liiatory, or similar 
purpose, and no such institution can bo in- 
corporated by a gcneial law without the con- 
sent of the Regents The state libiary and 
the state museum, inchidmg the office anil 
atalTs of the State Geologist, State Paleontol- 
ogist, State Botanist, and State Entomolo- 
gist, aic departments within the university, 
and the Regents may eatabhah other depart- 
ments 01 divisions as they deem useful or 
expedient. It ig unlawful to use the name 
college or university within the state, except 
as authorized by the Rp gents, no institution 
111 the state may confer degrees unless ib has 
3500,000 111 resources; and the selling or grant- 
ing of dcgicea by unauthorized institutions 
is prohibited All entrance bo the piofessiona 
of medicine, pharmacy, and optometry inusb 
be by Regents' examinations, law alone not 
being under their control. The Regents also 
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Gxamine and appicve foi praolicc all luiracg 
and public account an ta, They cafcablish 

fitfindards and examinations for giaduation 
from tJic secondary achoola of the state, 
issuing Regents' ceitificatcs showing the sub- 
jects passed and the ” counts " or units made. 
Tliey may register foreign and domestic in~ 
stitutiora of learning of all kinds, and may 
evaluate then diplomas in New York terms. 
They aic authorized to extend increased 
educational facilities to the people in such 
foims aa they deem wise, and to this end are 
authorized to buy and loan books, maps, 
lantern slides, pictures, etc All academies, 
academic (secondary) dcpaitmcnts of public 
achoola oi other institutions, and all libmiica 
and muacuraa must report to the Regents 
annually, and the Regents' lulea and regula- 
tions must be complied with if auch institu- 
tions are to share in the fmancial grants. 
Money grants made to libiaiies can be spent only 
for books approved for pui chase by the Regents. 
All institutions under the super vision of the 
Regents must be open at all times to inspec- 
tion of the Regents or their icprcaentativcs. 
The Commissi onci of Education holds 
olTice at the pleasure of the Regents, and is 
paid S7500 salary, and S1500 additional in lieu 
of all traveling expenses In his selection, 
residence within the state is nob essential, 
As the chief administrator and executive 
officer for both the common achoola and the 
secondary and higlici schools of the state, he 
possesses largo powers The Regents may 
decide policies, but the Commissioner executes 
all policies once decided upon, and enfoiccs 
all the educational laws of the state and tho 
rules and logulations of the Regents lie hits 
general supervision over all schools and lusti- 
bu lions of an educational nature, may visit 
and inspect them as he deems best; and may 
advise the officers of any schools. Ho la 
also given siipei vision of the diA'crenb normal 
achoola and the noimal college of the state; 
dctcrminca the number of tcachora for each, 
and their salaiica, appiovca all appointments 
to the difforont faculties; coimtersigiia all 
diplomas, and appoints the local boa ids which 
have immediate contiol of the diflcienb 
schools Ex officio, he is a tiustec of Cornell 
Univeisity, and lie diiccts the annual examina- 
tions for state seholarahips in the uiiivciaity. 
Ho may remove from ollicc any school officer 
in the state for neglect oi willful violation, and 
may also wiblihold state school money from 
any school districts foi the same cause He 
has power to lequirc information and evidence, 
administer oaths, and to bring proceedings 
to enter cc the educational laws oi the ordcia 
of the Regents He is given and may execute 
such further poweia and duties as the Regents 
may charge him with. He picpaies all regis- 
ters and blank forms for tcnchcis and school 
officcis; all school officers must report to him 
annually, and as requested; he approves all 
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E lans for new arhool Iniildings or additions to 
uildings, except in cilics of the first and second 
classes He makes lulcs nnd regulations for 
the examination of teachers, with the apjirovnl 
of the Regents; keeps in liis ofTicc a record 
of all diplomas and certificates in force; and 
may annul, foi cause, any teacher's certifi- 
cate or diploma He maintains a legal divi- 
sion for tlic decision of nil appeals on school 
questions, and his decisions have the force 
of law He designates all acadciiiics, union 
fiee schools, and higli schools in which tencheis’ 
tiaining classes may be oiganized, iii'DScribea 
the conditions of admission and blio course 
of instruction, makes rules and legulntions for 
their government, and approves the money 
grants to such schools He apportioiia, ac- 
cording to law, the state aid to common schools, 
academics, high schools, libraries, and In- 
dus trial schools, nnd in making appointments 
is allowed certain discretion, He may with- 
hold one half of the state money fronn the 
district which fails to cnfoico the compulsory 
education law. Tho Indian schools of the 
state arc under bis sole jurisdiction. lie is 
responsible foi all books and recoida in his 
dcpaibincnb, nnd also for tho proper adminis- 
tration of the offices He is assisted in his 
work by tiirrc nssisfcaiib cominissioncis, the 
dircctois of the state library and the state 
museum, and nine chiefs of divisions, as 
follows ; ad minis tratlon, atteiulaiicG, educa- 
tional extensions, examinn lions, mspections, 
law, school libraiics, statistics, trade solioola, 
and visual instiiicLion, 

There are no county superintendents in New 
York, In their place we find (begiiiniug Jan 1. 
1912) di'Strict siiperinteiulents, elected by a small 
body of town school dirccLois for five-ycnr 
terms Each to wiiin each supervisory distiict 
of a county waa to elect two poisons, m 1910, 
to he known us school directors, one for three 
years and the oLhei for a five-year term, nnd 
thcroaftei, ns their terms expire, their succesaors 
are to bo elected for five-year terms These 
acliool directors, m 1911 and every fifth year 
thercaftoi, are to meet and elect the division 
supcrintGiidcnb, this being their sole duty. 
Women are eligible for tho office, and the au- 
pcriiitciidciit elected need not be a resident of 
tlic dialvict or county. 

The hfty-seven non-ciby counties of the state 
aie divided, according to size, into 207 superin- 
tcndency districts, as folio wfl — 

1 (liabrict to the county, 4 countJcB. 

2 diatricta to the county, 0 countica* 

3 diatncla to tliQ county, 18 counties. 

4 districts Lo tho county, 13 counlicfl, 

5 disLncIs Lo tho county, 7 counties, 

G cliatncla Lo the county, 4 counties, 

7 diatncls to the county, 2 counties, 

8 dialncLa lo Lhe counly, 1 county 

No city or district employing a superintendent 
of schools ia to be included in a supenntend- 
oncy district. These diatneta are to bo con- 
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tiguoua anti compact, mid no town la to bo (lifti'y between the distiict supcrnitondciit 
tlivitlcd in bhcir formation The galniy of each and the hcliool trustees of the districts, seeing 
district aiipcrmtendont la S1200, paid liy tiie that noLieos arc given; icporta made, records 
state, with S300 for traveling expenses, and pieacrvcd, etc. 

ns much more iia tlie aupcivisoia of the towns A town unit of school administration hna 
in the districts see fit to add Each siipcnn- not yet been evolved, niul town consolidation 
tciKlcnt must hold a state tcachci'a certificate, of achoola has not ns yet been begun, except 
and a special certificate in the sup Division of in so far as districts aic allowed to contract 
agvi cult 111 Q, and he must devote lua entire time for the education of thcii child I'cn instead 
to the work of supervision. He succeeds to of maintainiiig a school tlicmaelvcSj and cx- 
fche poweis and duties of the aohool coiniiiia- cept as a town may be a city or a union free 
sionera. Tlu^se powcia Mid dvitioa are to keep acKool district Otherwise, the towns mb 
a lecorcl of the bound aiies of the school dia- divided into a number of school districts, each 
tricta, to conduct local iiiatitiitcaj to appoint with ita own ofTiccra A dialricfc may have 
district trustees, in ease of a vacancy, if the one trustee, elected annually, or tiircc trustees, 
diati'iot fails to clcctj to inspect any teachers' elected for tiuee-ycar teima, one going out of 
training ciasics in hi a district, and rcpoit on office each year A diatiict also hna a district 
the same to the Commissioner of Education, clerk and a district collector, and it may, in 
to meet with blio acliool trustees of the clis- addition, elect a district ticnaurcr to lake 
trict, mid to advise with them as to detaila charge of ita funds and pay all billa. These 
of school maiiagcmciit; to admin is ter oaths, oilicora aic elected in annual meeting for onc^ 
and to traiiamit testimony in appeal cases year teima The trustees are to inaiirc and 
to the Cominiasionci of Education, to neb erne for the property; make up the tax lists 
foi another district superintendent on icqiiest, for collection; purcliasc oi lease sites, and 
or when directed to do so by the Commissioner; oicot buildings, ns directed; make lepairs 
to examine and license teaohcis, to conduct mid abate nuisances; employ teachers, pre- 
cxainiuations for tho State Depni tment, and aciibe the abudica to be taught, make lulcs 
to revoke the certificatoB of tcacheis in his niid regulations, issue orders on the funds for 
dia trict, for cause, to make investigntiong and salaries and other bills , establish branch 
report to the Commissionoi of Education, as schools, when needed, and make annual and 
requested; and to act subject to the rules and other reports to the division sujiorinteiidcnb 
regulations of the Commisaioner He may older mul to tho annual district meeting. An 
rcpaiis to any sclioolhouso up to a cost of $200 annual mecbing is held in May in each district, 
or to furniture up to 3100; may order luiisancca and special meetings may bo aallcd. The 
abated; and may condemn schoolhoiiscs, If meeting lienis the lepoita of the district 
a aehoDi is condemned, a tbatrict meeting la trustees eicets n new trustcD and the other 
called, at wliich the district supciinteiulcnt school distiict officcra, designates and changes 
presents an estiTnate of needs This estimate aU textbooks; can sdcct a achoofhouse site; 
cannot bo sealed down by the meeting to and must vote, by ballot or by aye and nay, 
exceed 25 per cent, and, if no diatiict action all taxes for mnintenance, library, schooling 
is taken wiLlilii binrty days, the tuislecs inusb elacwhcic, high school tuition, repairs, or new 
proceed to build a building, which must cost buildings Women iimy vote on the same 
not less than 75 per cent of the estimate tcims as men at such meetings. 
prcHcntod by the district superintendent He In any district, on petition of fifteen in- 
may organize new school districts, and may habitanta, or on petition of fifteen inlmbitanta 
dissolve or consolidate districts, ns educational in each of two or more contiguous diatiicta, 
iiiLcreata seem to icqulrc, though an appeal a school meeting may be called to vote on 
from hiB decision may be taken to the Commis- the question of foiming ri union free school 
aioner of Education. ^ district and electing a board of education. 

Each county is also divided into a number This is an old institution in the state of New 
of towns, and these in burn into school districts. York, and hna rendered valuable service in 
For Cttcli town tlicie la a rcproseiUativo super- pioviding fice schools and sccondniy eduen- 
visor and a town clcik, both of whom possess tion Similarly, a union fiee school distiict 
Boine educational functions The supervisor may call a meeting to dissolve into its original 
hag conlrot of any gospel or school lands oi disliicta, though in Una ease, the diatnct 
funds possessed by the town; icceivcs all aupeiintcndeiib may veto the proposal. Each 
school moneys due to his town from the county free school distiict has a boaid of ^ education 
trcasuroi, and ^laya out the same on oidcra of Irom three to nine, one third going out of 
from Llio clistiicts; if the distucta elect a oflicc each year If tlicie aie 300 children in 
treasurer, he then turns the iiioney over to the district, nn election by ballot takes the 
liim, niid he acta na a general supervisoi of tho place of a school distiict mcotuig election 
di/Tcrcnt school districts m all money matters. If tho union free school distiict la cotcimiiiua 
making an annual report on finances to tho with a city, the city trcasiuoi acta as tjcaBiirer 
county treasurer The town clerk acta for of tlie district, but if the bounds do not com- 
tho town 111 all school maLtcra ns nn mtcime- ciJc, the school district elects its own treaaiiier, 
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Boaicla of education in all fico , school districts 
have, ill nddilion to tho powcis of clistricb 
trustees, the power to adopt texthoolfs, to 
establish an academic depaitinciiL (high 
school), kindergai Lens, or a night school, to 
piovidc medical iiisjicction; ap])oint a truant 
o nicer, mid, if the distnct has 5000 population, 
they may appoint a suponnlciidont of schools 
Instead of establishing a high school, the dis- 
trict may vote to adopt an existing academy 
us its academic department The board 
must pied cut to the annual diatiict meeting, 
or to the proper city auLlioutics, if a city, an 
nniuial estimate of the money needed for 
teachers' salaries, contingent expenses, and 
other items Tho voteia, or city authorities, 
cannot decrease the ainounts foi teachers and 
contingent expenses, but may decrease oi 
increase all other items 

All important part of the school system of 
the state of New York is tho laige cities, most 
of which operate under special charteia, and 
maintain extensive and impoitant school 
sj^stems, Three of these, Albany, Buffalo, 
and New York City, aio dcsciibcd in special 
articles {qv) About 60 pei cent of the people 
of the state losule in cities of over 100,000 
inhabitants, and 62 per cent arc in the city of 
New York 

School Support — The permanent common 
Echool fund and the litcraiuro fund foi aiding 
academics each produces but relatively small 
amounts, and the total valuo of all peiinancnt 
school funds in the state is only a little over 
nine millions of dollars. Tho income deiived 
from these foi ins but a small part of the anniiftl 
state appropriations, and beaia no i elation 
to tho rapid iiicrcftso in the cost of ediiealion, 
During the past twenty years the cost of main- 
taining Bchools ill tho cities has quadrupled, 
and doubled in the towns In lieu of state 
taxation, annual appropiiationa for education 
arc made by the legislature These are con- 
stantly increasing and are calculated in advance 
so aa bo meet legal needs . The state appropria- 
tion for the maintenance of common schools 
is now about five mdlions annually, and this 
IS nnportioned in such a manner as to divide 
it about equally between the cities and the 
towns. As the cities spend about three times 
the total amount spent by the towns, the stale 
grants pay about one twelfth of the cost of ed- 
ucation in the cities and about one fourth of 
the cost of the towns The balance is paid by 
local taxation in the school cUatricta, there 
being no county school taxation in New York 
This system of distiibution is the result of a 
whe hut somewhat complex plan for the appor- 
tionment of school money, in which the teacher 
IS made the unit and in which poor and small 
districts aic given an initial advantage over 
large and woalthiei ones. Oiphnii nsylnms 
may shaic, under certain conditions Every 
city or district having over 5000 inhabitants 
and employing a aiipciiiitcudent of schools. 


also receives a .supcriiitendcnL'a quota of SSOO. 
The state appiopriation for academies, higli 
schools, and libiaiies is now about three 
qiiaiteis of a million dollnra aumudly, and tins 
IS apportioned in a still nioic complex manner 
In 1910, 10 J 1 CJ cent of tliis apjnopriatioi) wna 
given as a school quota, 25 pci cent was for 
books and nppnrntUH, 35 per cent was for tlm 
ins till ell oil of iion-icsidcnts, and 30 per cent 
was given on the basis of average daily at- 
toiulaiicc. Acadcinica and high schools main- 
laming an approved coiiiso for the Linining 
of toachcis icceivc S700 ndditional, and the 
city liniiung schools are paid on the baais of 
average daily attendance The salaiics of 
distrift supciintendeiits and tho expenses 
of Indian schools aic paid by the state. In 
addition, the annual appiopiiation for sain lies, 
traveling and iniscclhuicous expenses, examina- 
tiona, and books for the stale educational 
department now exceeds SGOO,000. 

Educational Conditions, — The stale has 
many cities and a very cosmopolitan popula- 
tion. Two LInuls of the total population live m 
cities of over 8000 inhabitants, while only one 
fifth live ill country districts A little cvci one 
fourth, 20 9 per cent, of the total population is 
foreign born, and in the cities the percentage 
is much higher, The city school sj'stcma me 
well developed and ofTer good instruction. 
The compulsoiy education and child labor 
laws arc good, and the school census law for 
metiopohtnn cities, wluch may be adopted 
by any other city, is one of tho best in the 
United Slates. But 1.5 per cent of the total 
popdifttion ifi of tho negro lace, though in tho 
laigc cities this percentage runs much higher 
No exclusion from anj-' seliool is permit led on 
tho basis of lacc or color, though the inhabit- 
ants of any district may provide separate 
schools for those of the colored race. Since 
1895 the money spent for public schools has 
increased rapidly, being two and a half limea 
as much in 1910 as iii 1895 The total value 
of the public school buildings has trebled in 
the same time, while the average value has 
a little more than doubled (S2CI8 in 1910). 
Dining the same pciiod the total school en- 
rollment has increased 22 per cent mid the 
number of toachcis employed, 57 per cent 
The rural schools have mnefe much less pi og- 
ress than the city .schools during the past two 
decades, perhaps in part due to the strength 
and conscivatism of the district foim of con- 
trol, The consolidation of schools and the 
tianaportalion of pupils has aa yet made no 
marked headway in the stale, though some 
800 districts now employ the contract system, 
in whole or in part. There arc still 10,506 
school diatiictB (1010) in the state, as opposed 
to 11,089 fifteen years ago, and 11,262 twenty- 
five years ago. The school tcim has icmnlncd 
nearly stationary at an nvernge of about 
thirty-five weeks per year for tho past twenty 
years. RcceiiUy it has advanced to thirty-seven 
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weelca A state syliqbua (course of sUicly) 
covering the eight years of the element my 
course was issued in 1904, and a revision, 
covering only the Fust six ycaia, was lasiied 
in 1910. School liiMancs, traveling Ubinvica, 
the division of visual instruction (for the loan 
of pictures, charts, lantern slides, and sprciinens 
to the aclioola), and the extensiou division aic 
marked features of the Now York school 
Kyetem anti do much to incvcaac its cITicieiicy, 
(See Museumb.) 

Teachers and Training — Of the 46,076 
teaohera employed iii iOIO, 00 per cent wcie 
employed in the cities, Of the total teaching 
body in 1910, 7 per cent were collcBe and pro- 
fessional school graduates, 20 per cent gradu- 
ates of normal schools, 28 per cent graduatoa 
of teachera’ training clnases, 6 pei cent ]icld 
state teachers^ cerLificates, and 37 per cent 
had been certiheated by the local authoiilics. 
All new tenchcia foi elementary schools must 
be experienced or have had professional 
training, and the equivalent of a high school 
education. All examinations for teachera’ 
certiftcalcs aie now conducted by the dwisioa 
of examinations of the State Education De- 
partment, undci rules and rcgulationa pre- 
scribed by the CoininiBsionci of Education, 
and with the appiovnl of the Rcgoiits Stalo 
normal school diplomas and state certificates 
from otiici states may be accorded equal 
priviiogea in Now York. For the training 
o[ fuburo teaohcis, the state iniuntaina ten 
state normal schools, the Albany normal 
college, and, in addition, extends aid to ninety- 
liyo high schools and academies and to fifteen 
cities for olTcring teachcis' braining couiscs 
Teachers' institutes, which have previously 
been under tbo state department and in chaigc 


of imslituLc conduct 01 a, aie to bo discontinued 
after 1911, the new district supciinteiulenls 
being expected to conduct local teachers' 
meetings on Saturdays, or at other times 
when the schools arc not iu scEftioii 

Secondary Education — The development 
of sccondaiy schools lias been cspecinlly 
marked since the piudsagc of the Ho v ton aid 
law in 1895, the number of ucacloinics having 
increased fiom 131 to 107, and the number 
of high schools fioin 373 to 702 since then 
The number of stuclenta and teachcis has also 
undci gone a rapid incieaso, In addition, 
109 private high schools made icports in 1010. 
Since ia05 the Regents' academic examinaliov^a 
have been bused on the completion of a four- 
year high school couisc, Syllabi (courses 
of instiuction) me issued by tho state depart- 
ment and inspections of work arc made, though 
there has been, a tendency to dociQuac the 
rigidity of the state rcquiicments aiiico the 
unihcatioii. 

Higher Education — The state maintains 
no state university, in tho sense that the west- 
ein states do. It has been proposed to evolve 
the Uiiivcisity of the State of New York into 
a graduate institution for the study of history, 
politics, econoinicb, education, and science 
(Sherwood) j to evolve Cornell Uni versify from 
the poaiUou of a aemi-atatc univcisLty to that 
of a real slate university, nncl to evolve, 
instead, a scrioa of miiiiicipal umveisltics, 
extending across the state (Diaper) The 
land grant foi a college of agii culture and 
incchniucal arts (law of 18G2, 090,000 acres) 
was given to (Cornell University, at Ithnen 
In return foi thi.s, tJie univcisifcy receives 
lice of tuition one student each year from 
each Icgislaiivo assembly district in the state, 
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tlio appoin Linen ta being awarded on the basis 
of competitive ox aim nations. The state has 
also recently estahJishcd tJii’ce additiorial 
selioola of agriculfcuie, for cleinontary and prac- 
tical iiiyoa Ligation and instruction, the work 
to bo cOQulinalcd with that of Coincll Uni- 
vcisity Those aio at St Lawrence Univcisity, 
in northeastern Now York (1906); at Alficd 
Univeiaity, m wcabcrii New Yoik (1908), 
and fit Morns ville, in central New Yoik 
(1908) 

The work of providing higher education 
for the state of New York is earned on by a 
number of institutions, on which separata 
articles will be found, as shown on tho previous 

SpeDJfll Education Tho slate mnintains 
sixteen special institutions foi the care and 
education of tlic deaf, dumb, blind, feeble- 
minded, and for tiuant and incoriigible chil- 
dren, and makes arrangements with a number 
of other institutions of a scmi-piivabe nature, 
but open to state visitation and inspection, 
lor the care of some of its deaf, (hunb^ and blnuh 
Orphan asylums arc also granted, on inspec- 
tion ami approval, teachers' quotas in the 
annual state apportionment of school money, 
A few of the cities also maintain truant and 
rcfoimatory schools, though the city truant 
or parental school has nob as yeb been much 
developed by bho cities of llio state, 

B. P C. 

Referencee — 

DnAPEii, A S Origin at\d Development of the Common 
^hool Sf/sleri v/ iho State t?/ York, (1890) 

New York CoilDgca and tho St[ito System of 
Educ[itlon, in Kept, Educ, Dept., N.Y,, lUlO, pp, 
720-73D 

Publio School Pioncoring in Mnaaachuaotta and Now 
York, in Educ, Rco , Vol HI, pp dl0-J30; Vol 
IV, pp 24l''2B2, Vol V, PP 345-302. (1892- 

1803.) 

Taiulie. J a The Centralization of Adiiiimafrafion 
in Nbu) Yorlp Stale, cli. jj, 

ICii,r\TniCK, W H. Dutch Schoola tn New Netherland 
and Colonial New York U. S Dur Educ. Bub 
IcLiu, No 12 (Waalunglon, 1913 ) 

Mautin, G H Replica to the above, staling clairaaof 
Musanchusetta, Ibid., Vni IV. pp. 34 -JO, Vol V, 
pp. 232-212. (1B02-1893 ) 

New York, Afi kep/a, Itegenla of the Vniv of //le 
State of New York, 1788-1001, 

An JJepfB jSfafe Suj)/ CommoTi Schools, 1814-1821, 

An . Sec of Stale, exojf,, 

An Rejita Siipt Publ Instr , 1BC5-10Q4. 

An L’t/ucn/iori Department, ll)05-date. 

Zfriiicrifion Laiu, lOLO Ed , niid Kill Amcndincnla, 
PnATT, D J Axinals of Pallia Etlntaiion in the Slata 
of A^cw York, 111 An fZepfs, Regcnta, 1800, 1B70, 
1873, 1871, 1870 

Randali., S 8 The Common School System of the 
State, of New York (1851.) 

SuEawaan, S The University of the State of Nem 
York U. S. Bur Educ , Giro, Inf No. 3, 1000. 

NEW YORK TEACHER — See Joubnal- 
isM, Educational 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY — New York 
University was foiiiulcd in 1831 thiough the 
iiifluciiGc of a group of men in Now Yoik City 


who conceived the idea of a univcisity that 
should servo all classes of people and all pro- 
feisions, The plan of the founders contem- 
plated a college, engineering school, school 
of law, school of medicine, school of educa- 
tion, school of agriculture, and gi'ncliiatc school 
The firsb Chancellor was the Rev James 
Matthews, D.D The site at Washington 
Square was acquired in 1833 and the corner- 
stone of the /list university budding was laid 
in the summer of that ycai. The institution 
opened with the rogulai college comses and 
with special courses in mathcuintics and science 
for engineers The law school was catablishod 
in 1835 and the medical college^ in 1839 
Tliiough lack of funds the institution did not 
progress beyond these beginning.? for tJic hisf: 
half cciibmy of ita history This early period 
was rcndeied distinctive however by the ability 
and achievement of members of the Uiiivci- 
sity's faculty. Profcssoi Samuel F D. Morac 
invented the rccoiding telcgrapli and Bi, 
John W Draper pcifectcd Daguerre's system 
of pliotograjjJjy and took the Jlrst pjctnrD 
of the liuman countenance within the Uni- 
versity walla during this period, while Dr. 
Valentine Mott ns dean of the medical 
college and Benjamin Butler ns principal of 
the law faculty lent luster to the professional 
schools, 

The expansion of the institution into its 
present organizalion of 10 faculties. 370 in- 
stiucbora, and 4400 studenta, has talccn place 
within the past twenty-five years under the 
sixth CIianccNor, Dr Henry Mitchcil Mac- 
Cracken Under hia efficient ndniiniabiation 
the magnificent site ah University Heights was 
acquired in 1801 and was gradually increased 
until lb reached ita present extent of forty 
acres The three original schools have been 
reorganized and now schools founded until 
now the instruction is carried on at four 
dilTcrcnb centers ns follows' — 

At Univeraity Heights — The College of Arts 
and Puic »Scicncc (1831), the School of Applied 
Science (1862) and the Summer School (1805) 
Ah Washington Squaio — The Graduate School 
(1886), the School of Pedagogy (1890), the 
ScJiflol of Cominorce, Accounts, and FnmncD 
(1900), the Washington Square Collegiate 
Division (1903) and the Woman's Law CInss 
(1890). At Fiiit Avenue and Twenty-sixth 
Street — the Univeraity and DcIlcVuc Ifospi- 
tnl Medical College (1841) At 141 West SlLh 
Street, the Now York American Vetcmuiy 
College (1899) 

This lack of concentration of all tho schools 
at one common center is not the rcaiill of 
chance but is duo to the policy of I lie Uiiivei- 
sity to carry its educational facilitica to tlic 
people and to offer it at ccnLcra that are most 
advantageous and most accessible Aa a 
logical outcome of tins policy the Univeisity 
established the extra-mural division in 1900, 
the first clopaitment of ita kind in Amciica, 
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Mul this divisiQii now givca Uaivcisi^y in- 
aLrucbioii at various centers outside the Uni- 
vcisity walls 

Tl\c covpovatiQU of the Uuivcisity la the 
Council, a soir-perpetunUng body of thirty- 
two niombcra, one fourth of whom go out of 
nffiCG muvUEilLy < Tlit Woiucu'a Advisory Com- 
mittee, coHsisting of woiuea appointed by tho 
Council, was oiganizcd in coniifction with the 
founding of the School of Pedagogy in 1800 
nud has done ellccLivo scivice in the Univer- 
sity's woik foi women, nuling in the raising of 
evulowmcut, (urnialuug of cqulpnicnL, and the 
establishing of new couiscs The Uiuvcisifcy 
Senate, consi'iting of the chnnccllor, the deans 
of the schools, and one professor from each 
faculty, lakes action icgarding in at lei a com- 
mon to all the Schools and makes icconjitien- 
dationa thereon to the Univeiaity Council 
Tho adiniiiistrativo ofTiceia arc five in numbci, 
viz.; The chancellor, the syndic, the bursar, 
the legiatrar, and the BBcvetary to the chan- 
cellor Each faculty has its dean and secre- 
tary The dean la the mcthuin of communi- 
cation between the faculty of his sclvool and 
the chancellor; the Ghanccilor 19 the medium 
of cominunication between the several faculties 
and the Council. Dr Elmer Ellsworth Blown, 
formerly United States Commissi oiiei of Edu- 
cation, IS Chancelloi G C S. 

NEW ZEALAND, EDUCATION IN 
This system can best bo undei stood when it is 
Tccollccted that the counliy, now n. fedevAted 
dominion, was formcily divided into provinces 
under separate govcTumcuta. Tina was the 
cflao from 1BD3 to 1676. In coch of thepnnei- 
pfll provinces, between the ycais 1855 and 1857 
a system of public elementary education was 
catabhahed Tho schools wove conducted by 
local committees and a central board at each 
provincial capital, and were variously sup- 

I lotted by tfcaanty grants, fees, ohatgea on 
louscholdcis, donations aiul rates on property, 
The provincial system of public education 
auTvwed the provinces themselves, which 
were abolished in 137G; but in 1878 a system, 
free, compulsQi 3 ^ and secular, was established, 
although provincial boaida and mapcctors were 
and arc still ictainccl. 

The present system of administration of 
public instruction in New Zealand is described 
111 an ofiicml account. " The Dominion la 
divided, for piiiposca of pjimary education, 
into thirteen education districts, gcneiallv 
coextensive with tho old piovincca or mtli 
subdivisions of them The education dia- 
tiicla arc subdividcil into a large and increas- 
ing number of school districts, in each of which 
there is a School Committee of live to niuo 
inembeia elccLcd annually by the houbchoidera 
In each education cliatiicb there is an Education 
Board of nine membora, elected three every 
year for terms of three years by the members 
of the School Committcea. Under an Act 


of 1905 every education district ia divided into 
three wnids, each of which ictmiis three of 
the lime inembera of tho lloiiid. Subject 
to geiicial sup ei vision and control by the 
Boaid, and to inspection by tlio Boanrs In- 
spectoia, the Coinmittco has the inaiingcnicnt 
of school husmeas within the school distuct. 
The Boaid appoinlfi and removes tcaclicra, 
but only after consulting the Coininittec 

The Education DepaiLiiicnt, winch is pre- 
aided over by the Rlhuster of Education, is 
chaigcd, in the first ])lacc, with tlio gencial 
supervision nud control of the ay stem of piw 
111 ary ins true I ion, and, fiirtlicr, with the develop- 
ment and extension of a general system of 
sccQiidaiy and technical instruction Also 
with the direct control of the system of public 
school cadets, of tho schools foi childicn of 
the Maori race, the special schools foi deaf and 
for mentally defective clnUircn, and the aehoolg 
for destitute, neglected, and criminal children, 
lucldciiially it has the adminibtialion of tho 
Act foi the protection of infant life It tnkea 
nn active iiiterc/it in the education of the blind 
It distiihutea Che grants made by Parliainonb 
to public libraiiea In Older to provide 
suitable reading in niter for tho children in tlio 
public achoola the Department prepay ea and 
issues a free School Journal. The Minister 
IS rcqiiiicd byalatiUc to icport to the Governor 
every year ou the progress and condition of 
public education in the Dominion 

The precise mnnnei in wlucli the provisiong 
of the various atalwtes that relate to the 
public pi'ininry schools shall be earned out 
IS fixed from time to lime by regulations mndo 
by the Governor lu Coimcil. Among I bo 
maltcia so conti oiled by regulation nrc tho 
following. Attendance registers and returns, 
the authorization of clnaa books, the inspec- 
tion and examination of schools, teachers' 
certificates, training colleges for tcachcia, 
pupd-teachei'b, exambiationa for scbolniisljina 
tenable nt acconclary and technical schools, 
for entrance into tho public scivice and for 
promotion in it^ manual and technical inatme- 
tion, scholarship, public-achool cadet corps, 
slnfTa of scliools, and salaries of teachers, the 
payment of grants to Education Boards and 
the auditing of Boaidg' accounts. 

One of the principal functions of the De- 
partment is to distribute to the Education 
Boaicis and other educational aulhoiitica, in 
the manner prescribed by law, the grants 
voted hy Parhament for the Balarics of teachcis 
and fur the mnintcimnce of primary achoola 
and training colleges, and gccomlary and 
technical classes, and for the erection and 
repair of school buildinga and for higher edu- 
cation, 

The status and progress of public elemen- 
tary education in New Zealand may be best 
illustrated by the following table compiled 
hy tho Education Department at Wellington, 
New Zealand 
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1B7Q 

1900 

roniilatioii, r'icliiaivc of Mitorifl 

417,622 

90a,718 
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l,HJ7 
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SO.UhB 

13 '1,302 

'iVndioi d, ninlo . . . 

OiU 

1,311 

Tencliera, foiniilo , 

IIU 

l.btl7 

Pupil-tencUL'H, male 

H2 

I5J 

ViHiil-tcacherd, fcnuiie . . 

Tolal tpaching fltalT 

221 

5JH 

1,400 

3.b72 

Insiiuctora ... 

10 

32 


Of these 139,302 cluklrcu on the rolls, 
72,917 wore boya aiul CG,3S5 were giils. Tho 
totiiJ exppiulitiirc of tlic cducaUon dGj)artmcnt 
oil All aecouiU'j for the year ending blio 3 lab 
Mai eh, 1907, amounted to JC923,574 

Tho official accoimfc of primaiy education 
in New Zealand will show how the tiitiiatmn 
(iidci’S from that in the Australian states, 
whore public education is supported and con- 
trolled by the state from the consolidated 
revenue, without any form of local control 
or support. 

" From 1878 to 1901 tho public schools were 
maintained mainly by a atatutoiy grant out 
of the consolidated reyenue of the eolony at 
tho rate of £3 15s a year for every unit of 
the average daily attendance, supplemented 
by ftddifcionfll capitation allowances varying 
from 4s to 10s., and by giants avci aging about 
.D15|()00 iL year foi the erection and mainte- 
nance of sehool build mgs During that time 
ovoiy Board had its own scale of stafTa and 
flaiaries, and there wna considerable inequality 
in the icmuneration of teachers under dilTcicnb 
Boaida But 'The Public-School Tcaclicia* 
Salaries Act, 1901,' fixed the relation of tho 
numbci and the pay of the tcachcia in a school 
to the numbor of the pupils, and the Boaids 
aic now paid aiims sufficient to cover the statu- 
toiy salaries of their teachers; they also 
receive capitation of 11s 3rf, foi goncial ad- 
inmisbration and local expenses, and Is. 3d 
for sccoiidiiry scholarships, and vaiiahle smaller 
giants for other Bpecial purposes. Grants are 
also made for school buildings as before, bub 
upon a much moie liberal scale About two 
thirds of the total income of the Boards is 
absorbed in the payment of tcachois' salaries. 
Tlic rcnmindci forms the fund out of which 
fclie Boaifl maintains its schools and other 
buildings, pays tho salaiics of its inspectoia 
and of its office atafl, and grants certain allow- 
ances to the committees for fuel, cleaning, anti 
incidental expenses, and for school libiarics 
Tho fund at tho disposal of a Committee may 
bo siipplcinontcd by donations and sub- 
senption*?, and by fiiica rccovcicd foi truancy. 
The sums granted to the Boaids in 1000 foi 
all' purposes connected with pi unary iiisti no- 
tion amounted to a total of £669,440, which 
is equal to a capitation of £5. Os. 7^d. on the 
average attciidancG." 


No fees aic chargeable foi pruiiaiy mslrucLion 
at the public schools Ncithoi iiieiuherH of 
education boaids noi membcis of sehnol 
commit tecs icccivc any rcmuneiation for 
their her vices 

The schools arc open to nil cliildien between 
the ages of five and fifteen, and altciidniicc 
is compulsory fiom seven to foiiilGon The 
iiistiuctiaii fa entirely scculni, tJiniigJi icirgious 
in-.tiuclion may, with the con&cnl of tho com- 
mittee, be given ill the school building out of 
sell do] iiouj^f, The subjects pf ipstiuction arc 
leading, writing, mi thin otic, Knglisli ginminni 
end compontion, gcogiaphy, liisLory and civic 
instiuction, inoial instruelion, iiaLiiie-sLucly 
and clomciihij'y science, il rawing, voc/il music, 
the piinciplcs of health, piiysieal and military 
drill, handwoik, and, for girls, needbwork. 

Free pa.ssca by rail lire given to pupils not 
over firteeii ycaiB of age tiavchiig Lo aUciid 
schools for jn unary instruclioii, to pupila 
nob over nineteen years of age who me holdci's 
of free places at sccoiidaiy bchools, to piipds on 
the rolls of primary or second luy schools 
tiavelmg to attend classes foi manual or 
technical iiistriictian at ecu Lera specially 
equipped for the purpose, and, without re- 
stiiction of ngc, to holders of free places at 
tcclimcal schools Commutation and sca ‘3011 
tickets at liberal rates arc given to other atten- 
dants at seen II clary and technical se/iools. 

Tiicrc is no public institution in the Domin- 
ion for the inatiuetion of childicii under five 
yeais of age, but free kindoignitens have been 
established by private promoters m some of tho 
lai’ge.fb towns On attendnnee at aiich schools 
capitation Is, by special nirangemcnt, payable 
by the Gcivcinmont at the lalc of £2 per 
annum per unit of average, subject to certain 
conditions which provide for a iniiuimim limit 
ill snlaiy payments, and further lequiic an 
equal suiii lu be fuinislicd fiom other soiircea, 
e,g from donations and sub sc rip liana. 

In the field of secondary education, there 
arc twenty-eight Ingh schools or colleges in 
the dominion, which in almost cveiy case 
derive n pait of their revenue from public 
reserves. At the end of 1006 these schools 
employed 154 resident and 64 visUiiig Icaclici s, 
and hod aa pupils 2528 boys and 1742 
gills Schools for boys and girls are usually 
flcparato Fees averaging eight to ten guineas 
ft yeni are cliarged, but many free scholaisljips 
aie nllowcrl In addition to these secondary 
schools of the more ambitious kind, there 
are also moic than sixty public schools which 
have fiee liigh school tbpartmcnla 

Manual and technical instruction is ad^ninc- 
ing rapidly, the total government expenditure 
in this direction in 1006 being £63,256. There 
is a flourighmg cadet system in connection 
with tho public schools There is a superan- 
nuation fund for tcacheia, to which teachers 
may siibaonlje if they please from 8 to 10 per 
cent of tlicir salaries, in retiiiii for which they 
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are entitled to a pension or aupeiniiiuiation 
ninounting to one sixtieth oC theii total Qalai'ios 
paid dunng the years iii which they have heen 
contnbiitors to the I mid 

Higher eduention is conducted by a chnrtcied 
Univcraity of New Zealand, which is an exam- 
jjiing body to which foiii other iiistitutioiia 
arc afiihatcd, namely, the Univeiflity of Otago, 
founded m 1869, at Dunedin, Cantcihury 
College, founded in 1876, at Clnistchureh; 
Aiickljuid Univciijity College, founded m 
1382, at Anckland; and Yictoua College, 
founded in 1897, at Wellington. Hy a curioua 
system Ihe University of New Zealand i^cncla 
ita final examination papers for degicca to be 
examined in the miivcrsitica of the United 
ICingdom. 

Native schools to the numbei of 100 are 
provided for the benefit of the Maoris in 
places whole no public schools liavc been ca- 
tabhshed by the boards In 1900 Lhcac 
schools were attended by 2275 boys and 1399 
girls. In 10 per cent of these child len Euro- 
pean blood pi cdomi nates, and 10 per cent wcie 
Evwopcans 

Among the other public educational insti- 
tutions of Now Zealand are numbered an in- 
stitution for the blind, anotbei for the deaf 
and dumb, many public libiancs subsidized bo 
the extent of £3000 a year, and acven govern- 
ment md us trial schools for the maintenance 
and education of destitute, neglected and 
oriininnl children. In 1906 bhoic wore on the 
books of these industrial schools 2075 cluldien, 
only 6S1 of xvhoin were real dent, xvlnlo otheia 
boarded out or wore at service, Eullei in- 
formation may be obtained from tlio official 
accoiml of the EducaOoa Sijitem of the Dounn- 
lon of New Zealand, issued by the Department 
of Education at Wellington PRC 

NEW ZEALAND, UNIVERSITY OF. — 
See New Zealand, Education in. 

NEWBERRY COLLEGE, NEWBERRY, 
S.C — A coeducational institution founded 
111 1832 at Lexington, S.C , ns the Classical and 
Theological InatiUitc of the South Carolina 
Synod. In 1856 the College obtained a chai ter 
with power to confer dcgices and was lemovcd 
to Newbcriy From 1868 to 1877 the College 
was located at Wallmlla, S.C. Prepaiatorv 
and collegiate departments are maintained. 
The requirements for admisaioii arc eight units. 
The degrees of A B and AM. aic conferred. 
In 1912 the faculty consisted of fourteen mem- 
bers and the students numbei cd 255. 

NEWCASTLE COMMISSION — Sec 
PAULIAMENT^IIY EDUCATION COMMISSIONS; 
Encjlanp, Education in 

NEWCASTLE - UPON - TYNE, ARM- 
STRONG COLLEGE, ENGLAND. —An 
lUhLibiitioii iouiuled in 1871, as the College 


of Pliysieal Science, *' to promote the cdiica- 
lion of peiaoua of both iicxca and the slvidy 
and advance in out of science, philosophy, 
litciaLuic, and the fine and mechanical aUa 
or other Kindi eel blanches of learning.'' The 
College 13 an incorporated Society, registered 
uudor the Companies Acts, and all siibscribors 
of certain amounts arc styled Governors. To 
these are also added the peers and members 
of Pailiament of tiie local counties The 
College has ten icprcseiiLativcs on the Senate 
of the Umveraity of Dvuhnm of whicli since 
1909 it IS an integral part. The following 
faculties are luaintaiiied' puic science, ap- 
plied science; arts; Icttcis, The College has 
a Marine Laboiatory at Cullci coats, and 
chiccts the Northumberland County Council 
Agncnltuial Station. A Day Tinining Dc- 
pmtment is also maintained ni connection 
with the Doiiid of Education Woik is given 
in day niid evening chisiics to students over 
sixteen who have pns'jcd the matriculation 
examination of Diiibaui Uiiivcisiby (q.v) or 
some equivalent standard, if they wish to 
flUidy for a degree The College ilseU doca 
not grant degrees, but the degrees of Durham 
Uiiivoi'sity in science, letters, and in engiiicciing 
are open to its sbiulcnta. The College ginuta 
diplomas in agiicultiiic, engineering, naval 
architecture, and mining The chemical, pliya- 
icftl, and engineering laboratories, which are 
among tlic finest in Engl an cl, give ample 
opportunity foi practical worlc. The College 
receives grants fiom llie Durham University, 
from many ncighboTing cily and county dduti- 
cds, xvhiDu nlao miunlain many scholai ships 
and piizes at the College, and from the Ticna- 
ury> the Boaicl of Education, and Llie Board 
of Agiicultiiic and Eisheries The enrollment 
of students m 1910 was 600 in the day and 475 
in the evening classes with a faculty of sixty- 
one mcmbcia. 

See DuniiAM UNivcnsiTy. 

Reference — 

England, IBaard of ErUication, Jieporta from [/niuer- 

diUca and Univeraiiu Colleges, (London, annual.) 


NEWELL, McFADDEN ALEXANDER 
(1824-1893) — Normal school piincipal and 
state aupeiintondent, was educated at Queen's 
College, Belfast, and 'Trinity College, Dublin, 
He was professor in Baltimore City College 
(1818-1850), in Lafayette (College (1850- 
1854), principal of the state normal school 
of Maryland (1865-18G8), and state superin- 
tendent of Maryland (1863-1893) He was 
the authoi of a aeiica of school rcadcis 

W. S M. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, EDUCATION IN,— 
The development of education in Newfound- 
land IS similar to that of the eastern provinces 
of Canada ((/ v ) The present system was 
oigaiiizcd by acta of 1874 and 1870, which 
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NEWMAN, JOHN HENRY 


rendered it complololy clcnominaLioiml The to be laid before the legislaluie, in accordance 

K ublic achoola arc in charge of three scpaiato with prescribed forma Students who enm- 
0111 ds leprcaeiitin;? the three religious do- plctc the prescribed courses /ire pjopaicd for 
iiominationa’ Methodist, Episcopalian, nnd matriciilation in the Dojiujjion inuvcrsilics 
Rom an Catholic The governor in council A, T. S, 

hni power to appoint in each cdiicntioiinl 

distijct a board of five oi seven inembcia of NEWMAN, JOHN HENRY (1901^1800). 
the I’cspoctivc denominations, on which the — Divine, and educational wiiter, born m 
sciiioi of superior clergymen lesidont oi London, 1801, the son of a bankci said to have 
oiriciabiiig in the district shall be one, to innnngo been originally of Dutch extraction nnd pos- 
and expend all moneys^ etc Such boaida sibly of Jewish descent His mothei belonged 
111 St John's, and m distucts in which are to the Huguenot /‘aiiiily Fauidiinicr. Ho was 
siipciior, or high, schools, may con^iat of nine bi ought up from a cliikl to take gioat delight 
members Vacancies oc cun in g by death, rcsig- m rending the Bible. At the ago of seven, lie 
iHitioii, or absence from the colony for Avas sent to a wclMcnown private school kept 
twelve months may be filled by the governor by Di Nicholas at Ealing In Ins cliildhood 
m council Similar boaida arc appointed m the WamJey jYoiWs, then appealing, nnd 
like man n 01 foi the four colleges, bub the noihi- Scott’s poetry had a great influence upon his 
nation of mcmbeia is with tlio respective imagination, which cbvclt much upon magical 
dcnominntiona. Each denomination has a powers, talismans, and other myatciiou.'? iu- 
gencral superintendent of ochicatioii to Avhich fluonecs. At fourteen he rend Tom Pninc’a 
the corresponding boaida make then annual Tracts a gains b the Old Testament and found 
reports Ijlcaaurc in thinking of the objections con- 

Thc education boards have control of their tamed in them He also read Ilume's essays 
reapcotive schools, appoint the teachers, de- and remombered copying out some French 
tcrmine the salary, tciimc, etc The comae verses against tlio iiniuorlality of the soul and 
of inatiuction in public schools is arinngcd saying to himself, 'How clicaclful, but how 
for aix grades or sfcandaixh, acclaiian tcncliing plausible ’ In ISIG a gieat change of thought 
IS allowed, but the rights of dissenting minor- took jilnco lu him and he fell undci the influ- 
itiGS aic protected by a conscience clause in ciico of the Ghiistian faith, receiving into liia 
the school law By the act of 1874 §40,000 intellect impics'iions of dogma never after- 
waa provided for aohoolhousca and acliool wards effaced or obacured. Cnlviniat pi each' 
propel ty and arrangements made for sub- ing aad sermons helped in this convcision. 
division of property on an equitable basis, Newman wont into residence at Tiiiuty 
which Avaa m due course accoinph.shed without College, Oxford, June, 1817, becoming a scholar 
difficulty By the 1870 act 588,252 was in 1818. In 1810 his father’s bank stopped 
annually provided foi all purposes, which payment, and in the same year he took a 
amount has boon incienscd, fioni time to iSceoiul Class ui the Final Schools After 
time, according to increase in population graduating D A Newman took some private 
The government grunt is divided among the pupils in Oxford niid Avns elected a Fellow of 
scliool boards on the basis of n specified rato Oiiol College, Apiil 12, 1822. At Oxfoid 
pci capita of the attendance in their rcspcctivo Newman came iinclci the influence of John 
schools The attendance at board schools TCoblc, Hawkins, Whatcly, and Richard HuitoU 
in 1907 Avas 48,311 distributed as follows: Froude In 1830 he definitely broke with the 
Church of England, 14,903; Roman Catholic, evangelical paity and abandoned Calvinism 
M,72i, Methodist, 13,092; otheis, 1015, As a tutor of Oiicl his mind w'ns Luined much 
The total expenditure, including government to the theory and pi notice of cducaiioii, the 
giants and ices, Avas $281,055. Additional intimate connection of lyliich Avith religious be- 
grants are made in. aid of pool districts, for lief he ationgly maintained Newman's (list 
high schools, and for the snppoi t of colleges public wilting on education Is found in his 
The high schools prepaie pupils foi adinis- icview of the ivorks of John Davison (1744- 
aion to the colleges, in Avhicli pi ovision is mndc 1834), Follow of Oriel College During a 
for teaching advanced classes in oidinary visit to Sicily, 1833, Newman iienily died of 
commercial subjects, in Latin, Greek, French, fever On his liomcAvard journey in an orange 
Germ an, algebra, gcoinctiy, mensuration and boat, betAveen Palermo and Marseilles, lio 
land surveying, chemistry, magnetism and Aviote Lead, Kindly Lighl. Tlic 3 '^eais 1033- 
clcGtricity, free-hand and geometrical diaiv- 1846 avcic full of moniDiitoua contiovcisy on 
ing, trigonomoliy and navigation, ahorthaiicl, spiritual questions, ending in Ins icception into 
music, and school management In fact the tjio Roman Catholic Church at lattlemorc, 
colleges peifoim the double riiiictiou of business near Oxford, October 0, 1845 After a Ausil 
colleges and classical collrgea They nic all to Romo he returned to England in 1847 with 
under government inspection, and repoils a commission from Pope Pius IX to intioduce 
of then condition and piogicss and a detailed into England the use of the Oratory founded 
account of income and expenditure must be by St. Pliihp Non, wliO'^e hcaiiti/ul chnrncter 
bi MIS inifc ted by their respective aiipctintcndcnts and educational devotion especially attiacted 
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him lie established the Oratory in Dirming- 
iiain and resided there for the rest of hia life. 
In 1851 liG went, at tho inyiiation of the Iiiah 
Roman Catliolic Bishops, to Dublin ns Rector 
of the then icccntly cstabUshed Catholic 
University, The Univcisity waa, however, 
a failure, partly thcoufth lack of State recogni- 
tion and partly through Newman'^ own in- 
capacity for oiganization. Bub Ilia cxpciience 
at Dublin flowered in the publication of liia 
biscoitfses on University !rertc/iin^, issued 
aubaeqiienliy iindor the Lille of The Idea of a 
UnwersiCy Defined aiid IHutlrated. In theso 
discourses occuis the famous pnsange in which 
Newman a ays that if lie had to choose between 
two UmvDTfnty courBcSj one non-Teaidcntlal 
but intellectually exacung, the oUior icai- 
dential but intcllecluaUy disorganized, he would 
without liositQtion give prefoiciice to that Uni- 
vcrsJty wliicli provided no beaching but bi ought 
together into peraonfticoiripnuionship " amiilth 
tudo of young men keen, opcn-hcai bed, sym- 
pathetic, and obscivanb, gaining for tlicmaclvcs 
new ideas and views, fresh matter of thought, 
and disbiiieb piineiples for Judging and acting 
day day. Such a youthful community 
embodies a specifie idea, . . ndmimstora 

a code of conduct, fiirnishes principlca 
of thought and action. It gives butU to a 
living teaching . . which in courso of timo 

takes the shape of a self-pcrpeluatiug tradition 
or a genius , , , which haunta the homo 
where ib has been born and which imbues more 
OP less and one by one every individual who 
IS successively biouglib under its shadow 
(Discourse VI) The achool for boys con- 
ducted nb Die Oratory m Birmingham under 
Newman's pjc.qi(lcnGy has done educational 
Work of high value. In 1879 Newman wn.i 
created Caiclinai, with the title of SL George 
in Velabio, Tie died at Edgbnston on August 
11,1890. M.E. S. 

. . — 

Catf\oUc Kncyclffpcfiiii, sv Newman, John Flenry 
Cirnncif, 11 W The Oz/ord Movment. (London, IBDl.) 

Didwimry of -Valia rial iJioornjn/iy 
Newman, J H. Apologm pro Vita Sua, (1804 ) 

Ati IHstay Aid of a Grammar of Aa&eni, (Espo- 
emUy nnnQftnnt Iot ita psychaiORlcnl nnniyaw of 
Engliah hahila of thought (pp 76-SO) and of 
English oducdlion (np. 00-9 aj 
FVlfcii j'ltfrmoris’ prm^cd before Vie Vniveraity of Ox- 
ford (eapccuilly Sermons on Lho Contest botwcon 
Fnilli and High I, and on tho Theory of Develop- 
incnCa ip UGUglous Doctriiio), 

ThcJden of a University Pefineti and Illustrated 
Waud, W. Life of John fhnru Cardinal Nfiiumanv 
(London, 1912,) 

NEWMAN, SAMUEL PHILLIPS (1707^ 
1812) — Piincipal of one of the fiisb American 
normal schools,' waa graduated at Harvard 
College in ISIO Ho was a private tutoi for 
two yeaia in Kentucky, nnd from 1818 to 
ISgo liG was a professor in Rowdoin College. 
He was eicoted principal of one of tho first of the 
Massachusolta normal bcIiooIb organized by 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 

Horace Mann in 1839 The school was 
located afc Baire but later removed to West- 
field Thia post he held until Ina death. His 
piiblicationa include n iliotoiic, which passed 
through sixty editions, a textbook on polLUcal 
economy, and a senes of school rcadci'a 

W. 8, U. 

NEWNHAM college, CAMBRIDGE, 
ENGLAND. — An institution for tho higher 
education of women In 1871 Miss A. J, 
Clough {q,v) took n bouse nt Cambridge for 
five women atudciita who wished to attend 
icetuvea there. The niiinbcr grow rapidly, 
and in 1875 Newnham Hall was opened. 
Thiougb the combined cHoYla of the authori- 
ties of Ncwnhain Hall and the Association for 
Prouioting tho Development of Higher Iklu- 
catioii for Womim (f. at Cambridge in 1873) 
Newnham College waa eatabhabed in 1880. 
The College now compiises tjic following 
buildings' Old Hall (1875), Sidgwick Hnll 

« , Clough Hnll (1880), Pfeiffer Building 
, Kennedy Building (190G) The second 
of tliesc Halls was named in honor of Pro^ 
lessor Henry Sidgwick who played an impor' 
tnnt pait inpiomoting the highei education of 
women and in the foiinding of the College 
Like Gw ton, Newnham College has had a very 
prominent place in the histoiy of women's 
education lu England. The enrollment of 
fltiidcnla in 1910-1911 was 213. 

See WoME^v, EnxjCATroN op. 

NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 
college And school — More than 

400 iicwspapcia and periodicals are regu- 
larly issued afc cohegea and uni vevai ties in tho 
United States, If to thii^ nuinbei there be 
added tho ninnber of newspapers and pcTioiU- 
cftls issued by the high and elemental y echoola 
and Uic number of high schoul, college, and 
university yeai hooka or nnnuala, which arc 
more 01 leas Jo uru alia tie in eharacber, bhe 
total number would exceed a thousand. Tho 
list of pubh cations includes dailies, scmi- 
wccklica, wcoklica, moiibhliea, bimonthlica, 
and quarterlies It includes pei’iodicnls which 
ai’G devoted to literature with no admixture 
of news, and periodicals ivhicli are devoted 
entirely to newa, others that publish news and 
literature, and yet others, treating blie lighter 
side of oohege life, that arc devolcd to humor. 
Many of tlicac publications are illualratcc! 
Most of them are finaneiaUy profitable. They 
arc to tho undoi graduate world what tho daily 
or weekly newspaper is to the Woild ontside 
the colleges They give the news of tho col- 
lege campus and comment upon it 
Tho college or school newspaper is gcnprnlly 
issued by the students, under some form of 
faculty supervision or contiol In a few eases 
it IS iaaucci directly by the faculty representing 
fchc insfcibiition The students, through their 
own organization, incorporated or otherwise, 
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NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


selput the editors and roportors. In most 
instituliona, the etlitoiship of the newspaper 
or nmgfi/iinc is icgnidecl na one of the higlicab 
honors which the iiiulergiaduatc may ntlnin, 
Often the .selection of associate cditois and 
rcporlci’ti i'l by compctiliou, andthcic aic many 
more applicants than thoie arq positions to 
be filled III some iiistitiiLiuna, acnilcmic 
credit is given for such activities, ami in olheia 
the lughcr editorial positions usually are 
accompanied by special society or college 
honors 

The college public alions arc not new m 
Ameiica The oailieat appealed at Dnit- 
mouth with Daniel Webstci aa cdi tonal writer 
The college daily ciimc later The Coincll 
Daily Sun was the fust issued by nii incor- 
porated piganizaLion. Now daily ncw.spapcrs 
are published at all the larger universities. 

Students who plan Lo enter jourimVlsm {q.i') 
or lileraturc usually seek positions on college 
journals. Whcio courses are given in jour- 
nalism the college journals affoid a laboratory 
for students taking such courses 

W. W. 

England. — Thcic aic few accondaiv achools 
in England that cannot boast of at least one 
o/Ticial school magazine, published as a rule 
once a month during the school ycai. Fiom 
tunc to Lime other sheets raise their diminished 
heads, either ns rep resen fcn Lives of special 
interests, of a special group, or of some foim 
of the school. But these iivala larcly come 
to maturity, for not uncommonly they depend 
for their existence on the enthusiasm, lively 
but cvanogcciib, of a few boya Even the loc- 
ogni/iCd school magazine frequently vaues 
in quality, Lhiough the changing and shifting 
cliaractcr of its staff. As a general rule the 
school niagaziues lu England aio conducted 
almost wholly by a committee of mnatei’s and 
boys 01 of boya alone iindei the general and 
benevolent aupcrviaion of a master. The 
content and iiirangcincnt arc in most eases 
the samfl! occasional iiotc,s, honoia and dis- 
tinctioiia, news of old boys, a poem or two (in 
modern or aUeHical language, original ov trans- 
lated), a few ai tides by piesciib or old boys, 
and reports of school activities (different 
school societies, and athletics) A chaige is 
invariably made for the magazine Many 
school efforta have been wrecked on this 
financial lock, but compulsory suhsciiptiona 
or ailvertibmg matter have been called in to 
aid Within iccciit years the school magazine 
has tended aho to become the oflicial organ 
of old boys' associations, and m tins way the 
list of subs crib CIS is subs ban ti ally increased. 

The history of school publications is recent, 
even in the oldest schools, Occasional efforts 
appear to have been made at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century to launch school 
papers but rarely with success The causes 
arc nob far to seek, the cost of printing must 
have been high, and coiporato school spiiib as 


It is now iiiidciatood was' poihapa only in the 
early stages of its dcvclopniciit But here ami 
there boys who not infii'ciuenlly iniulc their 
mark later in the literal y woiUl would seek 
to give leiii Lo thoir gonuis while still at school, 
At Eton the eiuhcsi icconlcd magazine was 
the Microcoain, edited m 1786 by Gcoige 
Canning, Jolin Smith, Robert Smith, and 
John Ilookham Fiero The next piiblj cation 
in 180*1: was the Minialure, of which Ihiity-fuur 
numboi’s woic issued in twelve months After 
an interval of a few ycais there appealed, 
about 1818, a number of niainiaciipt piiblica- 
tiona, all of wdiicli were shoi Hived In 1819 
appeared peiJmps the most famous of Eton 
magazines, the Etoma7it in the mnnagement 
of which W M Praod wns the leading spirit 
Many of Piacd'a contributions nttracled con- 
sidciablc attention. The Eton il/agnzine, 
which appealed in 1827, is notable mainly for 
the fact that W. E Gladstone was one of the 
cdifcois After a desultory period of nearly 
thirty years another crop of cphemcrnl maga- 
zines appealed, the ^It/ucnh/rcr, ^Yhic]l lasted 
fiom 1867 lo 1872, being the longest lived. 
Most of the publicntiona, however, were hardly 
school magazines iii Hie scriic described above 
They aped or imitated the literary reviews of 
their day and alToriled for many years an op- 
portunity for the boys to cxorcific Lhcir liteiaiy 
ability lu the vcrnnculai before Engliali com- 
position became a school subject, The first 
grammar school magazine — n record of school 
activities — was (ho Eton CoUcffB Chronicle, 
which appeared in 1803 and has continued 
up to the present At Harrow the liisb maga- 
zine, the Trmmviralc, appealed in 1859, in 
1803 its title wns changed to the Tyro, in ISGO 
It was again changed to the Ilairouian, and 
from 1883 to 1888 was pubVialicd outside the 
school undei the title Harrow Notes In 1888 
the magazine was again lestorcd to the school, 
and since that time the Ilarrouian his been 
the recognized school oigan At Rugby Lhc 
earliest publication waa the Ruyby Magazine 
(1835), mainly a literary woik, followed ten 
ycavB later by the Riiflfiy ilfisccifainj, contain- 
ing essays nnd poems, giving occasional 
glimpses of school lilc and Ai Haiti's woik 
The iVeiy Rugbeian, which apnonicd in 1858. 
ran through three volunica uthei ephemeral 
magazine.^ at Rugby have been the iYcw 
Rugby Utagazine (1864-1865), the T. V W 
(1877-1878), Ihe Lcajlet (1883-1880), and 
Sibyl (1890-1895). The Meteor, the first 
paper which claimed to be nothing inoro 
than a chronicle, appealed in 1867 and is still 
flourishing. At fit Paul's School, London, 
a magazine, Ilennes, appeared before 1832, 
but little la known about it. About the same 
time (1831), showing how leadily a stimulus 
works in school, appeared the Paiihnc, which 
died an early death, was revived for a short 
time in 1836, and again in 18S2, since which 
time its existence hns been unbioken. As in 
5 
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other achoola the Pauline Ima had to lace 
upstavL competiLorB, but these have not been 
able to survive the departure of then editors 
froin the school 

U thus appeal's that the essential qualities 
of a newspaper arc not tiic lilcraiy pioduc- 
tioiis but llic appeal to the generality; school 
news Dnd full reports of school afitivitics, hb- 
einlly inteiapcracd with the nainog of youth- 
ful aspirants to distiiictioii, are the incaiia to 
assured success. A few ningaxines of other 
pi eminent schools may be mentioned Clmr- 
tcrhoiisc, CaHhumn (1872); Shrewabury, -Sa- 
?Dpma(lS34, 1800); Winchester, Wi/IcAoinisfc 
(1SG6); Wcsimiiistci, the Elizahethan ; Mer- 
chant Taylors, the Ta]}lonan; Bedford, the 
Oii&cl, Bradford, the ZJjnd/ordiaa, pielteii- 
hnm, the Chelloniani Clifton, the Olijionian; 
Marlboioiigh, the Mailbiiriatii Manclicstei, 
Vlula; Ilossali, the Ros&alhani Scdbci'gli, 
the St^he]{}hiaiit Tonbridge, the Tonhndgian 

See STUDBN'r Life; JotinNAFiisM, Educa- 
tion IN; also Public School, etc 

Reierencea — 

Nouwoon, C„ rtiid Hope, A H. Hiffhcr Erfuoobon oj 
i3o(/a T'n |JP 477-460 (London, 1000) 

Public <5c/iool5 YearhooK, cont[iin<i n list of Lho inng;a- 
2 inc 3 publislicd by ninny Bnehah nncl Scottish 
accoiidary achoola, (London, Annual ) 

MEWTON, SIR ISAAC (1C12-1727). — 
One of the gioatcst of the world's mntlicnm- 
ticiaiis and physicists He was born in hiimhlo 
ciTcumstatvccS, and as a bay was vtiLhM back- 
ward in hia atudicq, lie lived on a farin, and 
lho surroundings were not conducive to aerioiw 
study. He had an uncle who ngreed to send 
him to College, and so he picparccl foi ontianco 
and was admitted to Tiinity Collogo, Cnm- 
bridgB, in 1660 Within six years aftcT en- 
tering the college he had pioycd the binomial 
theorem foi the gmernl case, laid the founda- 
tions of the calculus, and begun hia gi cat work 
on the study of the attraction of planets. 
Newton seems to jiaye found the pimciplea 
of the calculus in or before tho year 1665, 
(See Calculus ) In 1667 he became a Fellow 
of Tiinity College, and in 1609 he became 
Lucasian professor of mathematics, being then 
less than twenty-SQven ycnia old, Ills greatest 
works arc the Pn'ncipm (1687), Optics (170*1), 
AriUunetica UmvcTsalis (1707), Analysis per 
Equationes jViniiero Terminoriun InfinUas 
(1711), Dc Mundi ,H\fstematG (1723), and Op- 
tical Lcctwcs (1728, posthuinoiia). 

Ho also contubuted many meraoirg to tho 
Royal Society from 1703 to the tutu* of hia 
death He was knighted by Queen Anne in 
1705 D. B. S 

NEWTON theological INSTITU- 
TION, NEWTON centre, mass —An 
institution for tho training of students for the 
Christian ministry in Baptist cluu'ches, 
founded m 1825 A com so of three years 


leading to the degree of O D is olTcicd to 
atu dents who have already some cnllogc dcgite 
or Its equivalent Women ^Yho intend to 
devote tlicmselvca to missionary work arc 
admitted to the lectures In 1907 U\e Gmdon 
Bible and Miasionury Tiainiiig School of 
Da&ton, founded m 1889, was consolidated 
with the Theological InstituUon as the Gordon 
School. A summer school is also conducted 
by the Institution. The faculty coiigjsta of 
nine mcmbcTa and thorn is nu annual ciiroll- 
inciifc of about seven ty-(ivc stmlenta, 

NIAGARA UNIVERSITY, NIAGARA 
falls, N.Y — An institution located on 
the Now York bank of Niagara River, founded 
in 1856 and conducted by Piicsts of the Con- 
gicgation of the Mission, a body of religious 
educators established m seventeenth century 
by St Vincent do Paul Chartcied as the 
Seminary of Our Lady of Angels in 1863, the 
institution was elected into a college aa Ni- 
apia University by tho Regents of tho State 
of New York in 1883, Tlic pliysicrd plant 
iiicludca a campus of 300 acies, a group of 
buildings, includiiifT a, miLieum, scientific lab- 
oiatorics, auditorium, litoiary society parlors 
aiul a hbiavy of 35,000 volumcsi It oil era 
full college courses, and, in addition, has a 
llicologicftl floininaiy Tlie Picsidcnt is Very 
Rev. Edv/a.Yd J. Walsh, CM. E J. W 

NICARAGUA, EDUCATION IN — Nica- 
xngvia, the largest bf the Central Amenenn Re- 
publics, extends over an area of 49,200 snuarc 
miles and has a papulation of 600,000 (catb 
mated, 1910) About ono third of this nopula- 
tion is comprised ni 13 towns, of which the 
largest la Leon, the former capital, having a 
population of 62,600 The picseut capital, 
Managua, hns a population of 34,872 It is 
the centci of the countiy’s activities and exer- 
cises wide influence through its daily papers, 
morning and evening issues. The mass of 
the population cousista of aboriginal Iiidinns, 
negioea, and mixed races The Europeans 
aim their descend an ts arc ostinfated at less 
than 2000, The picvailing leligioii ig the 
Roman Catholic, tbo entire country foimiug one 
dioce.se under the Bishop of Leon, a sulTragau 
of the Ale hlnshop of Guatemala The eoimtiy 
is oigaiuzed in thirteen depnrtmonts and two 
coinaicns, each under its own executive who 
has ludcpciulciit inwiagcmcut of its internal 
affairs The president of the RcpiiblJc is 
assisted by a cabinet of niiiiistcra, one of whom 
la chftigeil ^Ylth the inteiealfi of public nistiuc- 
tion His aiithoiity m this matter, Jiowcver, 
is limited by the independence of llio depart- 
inontal chiefs He may require i op oris from 
each department as a basis for the dig tiibu lion 
of the govornment appropiinliona for schools, 
but beyond this he has little more tlmii ad- 
visory functions 

In a recent icport, the iniiiister of public 
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instruction doploios the low condition of 
piimaiy education in the Repiiblio. Five 
times aa many schools ns hnvo been provided, 
ho declnica, arc icquiicd in order to meet the 
actual needs of the population, There are 
about 350 primary schools, enrolling 23,000 
pupils 01 less than 4 per cent of the popula- 
tion. 

Foi sccondaiy inatmctioii theie arc four 
aubsiclizctl schools, iiaiuely, for boys, three, 
situated respectively in Managua, Leon, and 
Granada, and a normal school foi young Avomen 
m il&uagua These schools envoU about 900 
pupils and for each the State pays at the latc 
of S6 a month Piivatc secondary acliools 
follow the sRiiie programs as the public, nil 
non-clnaaical. The course in the normal school 
includes methodology, pedagogy, Spanish, 
mathematics, zoblogy, botany, drawing, phys- 
ical sciences, and singing 

Iligliei education is icprcsciiLcd by two 
University faculbioa of Uay, and by a faculty 
of medicine and sin gory The laAV couisc is 
very eompichcjisivo, including plnlosopliy of 
law, civil, compniative, and consLitntioniil law, 
criminal law and criminology, medical laAV. 
statistics, and academic coiiises in Spanish and 
American litoratuio, in histoiy and political 
economy There h an ngi cement with ihc 
other Cential American Slates by virtue of 
which degiecs granted in any one of them arc 
recognized m Nicaragua as of equal iveight 
with lbs own PofasessoiB of degrees granted 
infoieign countries must pass a biief exami- 
nation and prove the authenticity of their 
diplomas 

The chief educational influences noiv ivoikiiig 
in the Republic como from the increasing re- 
lations with the other Latin American States 
and with the United States, and the impetus 
thereby given to the commercial, agricultural, 
and mining industiica of the coimtiy An 
Bvidonce of the gi owing desire for harmonious 
relations among the Central American States 
IS all or do d by the appointment of a committee 
to draAv up a manual of civic instruction 
adapted to each one 

The national museum of commerce and in- 
dustry at hlaiiagua illustrates the increasing 
interest 111 the conditions that make for eco- 
nomic piospcrity. A G. R 

neferencoa — 

Bolt'an de Estadishca de la ifepuhhea de Nicaragua 
(MamiRUu, 19DS,) 

of the Bnreau of Amcncnii iZepii&hca (Wash- 
ington ) 

NiciiriiRiin, Minnleriodi'Instmcoiciii piiblicn MemO' 
rill. 1000, 190-1, 190B. (ManciKun ) 

U 3 liur Eilur , ffep Corn AVIuc. 1010, Vol I, Ch 
IX (Waaliington, 1010 ) 

NICOLAUS VON CUSS (NICHOLAS OF 
CUSA, NICOLAUS CUSANUS) -- A lif- 
tccnbli centuiy scholar and iviiter. Tie Avns 
born at Kues on the hloscl m 1401, and died 


at Todi, in Umbiiii, August 11, 1464 Ono 
of Ilia biographers has thus tersely summed 
up his position' "Nicolaus wished to bo a 
medieval philosopher, bub witli move liberty; 
he Avas, Avithoufc Avisliiiig it, a modem phi- 
losopher, bub AVI til moic icserve " His name 
Avas Nicolas Chiyjifs, and he aa'Os son of a 
humble fisheiinan. In the patois of the 
Moacl valley, Cluypfs is tlie same aa the Ger- 
man Kiobs (ciab) and hence he is knoAvu also 
by the latin name of Nicolaus Cancer, He 
AVas educated at Heidclbcig, and Avent from 
fchftt univoTBity to Padim Avlicrc, in 1124, he 
took the dcgicc of doctor of laAVs Returning 
to Germany, he made bis first legal effort at 
Mainz, lost his case, and there up on determined 
to devote Inmaclf to theology and science. 
In 1436 he picscntcd to the Council of Basel 
a plan for icforming the calendar So suc- 
cessful AVfts he in diplomacy that Eugene IV, 
Nicholas V, and Pius II employed him on 
important missions, nnd in 1443 Nicholas 
elevated him to the position of cardinal, a 
very rare honor foi a Geiniaii in those days 
Because of this unusual fact, he Avaa known iu 
Italy aa Caulinalia Tcutonicus, Hia Avoika 
i elate to quc.stiona of theology and mcia- 
piiysics, the icforiu of the calendar, to the 
piinciplea and value of makliGinatics, and to 
bimilar topics Although not himself a tcaclicr, 
by hia avii tings he exerted a poAverful iiiiliiciico 
upon the fccnelnng of his day IIis Avoiks had 
much to do Avith leading Leonardo da Vinci to 
maintain the theory of the plurality of AA^oilds, 

D, B, S 

NICOLE, PIERRE (1025-1605) —One 
of the most famous writers of Port Royal 
{qv). Among Ins moic important Avorka 
nie: Logique (1662); Es&ais de inoiale (167 1-), 
25 A'ols , in the second volume of which occara 
hia Traits dc VAdncation d*iin pi ince 

P E. F, 

Referenuoa ^ 

La'S JOIN AiB, J D Eludes liooraiJh'tQUBs el lifJSraircs, 
(PniiB, 162iJ ) 

Sainte-Bcuvi:, Borl-Royat 

NICOMACHUS, — The greatest writer on 
theoretical aiithmetic among those ayIiosq 
A voika apiiear in Gieck He, hoAVCA’^cr, was 
not a Greek, but a Jcav He Avas born nt 
Gerasa, 50 a n , and died about 111 A d. Hia 
work is not that of a great mathematician, but 
19 rather a compilaLioii of tlic knoAvledge com- 
mon to tcachora of the flubjeet in lus time. 
The object of the book is the study of thcpiop- 
erlica of numbers, particularly as Iboy had 
been studied by tlic Pythagoieans foi some 
centuries, and ns they Aveic being taught by 
llie nco-PytbagOTcans in his day Foi exam- 
ple, lie classifies numbers ns ocld,^ even, prime, 
pci feet, and so on, and atiidiea Avitli some caie 
thfe various polygonal and solid numbers. 
Ratios, piopoitioim, and piogressions occupy 
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Coiiiiflerablo of hia attention. Fiom hia work 
IJoetliiua {qv) derived much of the luntciial 
for hia textbook on the aubjcct. a book that 
for a thoii,aaiul years waa the classic m theo- 
retical nritlimolic. Hia work was edited by 
lloche, III J8G6 D E, S 

NrcOMEDES. — See Geomethy. 

NICOTINE — See Temperance, Tbach- 

INQ OP. 

NIEDERER, JOHANNES (1778-1843) — 
Swiss cducAtoi and one of Pestalozzi’s assisU 
ants. Educated and trained for tlic miinstiy, 
Nicdcicr hoard of Pcalalozzi’a work about 1800. 
roaigned his iiastoiatc at AppciizcU and joined 
PosLalozzi at Ilurgilorf, whore lio had apocinl 
charge of iciigious iiiBlviiction. In thia field 
he showed exceptional ability Diit he wna 
interested also in laiiguaec and liteiaturc and 
la the livoadov social and plulaaoplucaL aspect 
of education He became iiidnpc usable to 
Pestalozzl na adviser and collaborator in his 
Writings, and edited much of the Inttci'a 
woik between IB07 and ISU But with 
a scicntilie and philosophical mind such as ho 
posscssod Niederer was not suited to interpret 
PcaValDazi and lafcci somii oS hia additions and 
Intel pi ctationa were repudiated Niederer 
edited the Woclieiischrijt Jiir iMeiischenbildung 
(1808-1812), Das Pcfyialozzischc Imtilut timl 
daS Puhlihum (1811), Peslotlozzi's Eiziehungs- 
Uiilernchmuiig un VerhQltniss zur ZeiikuUw 
(1612-1813). Thciecnll of Hchmid, however, 
led to a breach between Niederer and Peatalozzi 
inlS17 which continued until the laUcr’a death. 
In 1828 Nicdeicr wrote Pestalozzische Bl0Gi. 
Niederer 'a wife, Rosalie ICaateiihofcr, conducted 
the Rirlsa' school established by Pcatalozzi at 
Yverdiin and removed in 1827 to Geneva, 
where a scmiimry was also opened for the 
training of tcacliera Mmc Niederer was the 
author of Blieie in das Wesen dei weibhehen 
Dniehiing Fib gcbildele Miitter und Tochter 
(Glances at (/ic Sysfiiiii o/ Penuife Edurntion 
For educated mothe\s and daughters, 1828), 
aiul of Diainatiiiche Jugendspidc {Dramatic 
Games Joj the Young, 1838). 

References — 

n^HNATiD, H Pcsfahizi and Pcsfatos^ianism, fNow 
YorK, 1602) 

I)i 3 Guimth, 11, Pcstalozzi, hs Life and TKorl Ap- 
jjonilix I, Xicdertrs Lilcrary CoUaboralion, (New 
York, 1HD7 ) 

NIEMEYER, AUGUST HERMANN 
(1754-1828) — Gennau cdiicaloi, boin at 
I fall c, a dnect desccridant of August Hcimanii 
Piauckc {qii), whose \>'ork he continued 
I fig parents died while ho was very young, and 
he was brought up by Fntu Lysthemns, a lady 
of great culture aiul refinement, He received 
Ilia early education in the schools founded by 
hjB gicnUgraiul father, and at the age of seven- 
teen ciilcrccl the University of Halle, where he 


studied theology and philology In 1775 he 
published his first woik, Cha) aklerislik der 
Bibcl^ winch at oiico made his name known nil 
ovci Germany. In this book he allowed how 
to Use the biblical charncluia for mo ml in- 
struction 111 1777 he began Ins acaclcmio 
career at Halle; in 1779 he was made professor 
of theology, and iii 1785 he was appointed 
one of tlic directors of the Fraiicko Foiinda- 
liona. He infused new life into these institu- 
tions which had declined under lua predecessor 
In 1806, the university wn.s closed by the order 
of Nnpolcou I, and Halle annexed to the 
Kingdom of Westphalia Niomeycr not only 
lost lua posiUou. but togcthci with some other 
citizens of Halle waB forciblj^ removed to 
Pans, where lie had to remain for several 
iiioiitha Oil Ilia return he auccecdcd in hia 
efforts to have the University of Halle restored 
and was placed at the head of the instiUitioii 
with the title of Chancellor and Pcipctual 
Rector He resigned this position in 1815, 
but remained active in lecturing at the Uni- 
versity and in the admiiiiatration of the 
Fiauckc Fouudationa until his death 

Niciiieycr’a most important work is hia 
Gruiidsiitze der Erziehung und dcs Unlerrichts 
{PiiHciples of Education and Iiisi) itclion, 1700; 
Ed, G. A Lindner, Vienna, 1877-1878) It 
was liighly rccommciided by such a coinpotont 
authority aa Her bar t, who found in it "the 
whole bummavy of eoutempmavy pedagogy 
and a broad and firm empirical basia foi the 
theory of educiition " Up to the time of the 
aulhor'.s death, nine different editions of this 
work had become ncce.ssary F M 

See IIisTonv of Education 

He(et&ac&& — 

OicEaRN, T Auoaai ifcrniann N\.f\nc\jer& VcTd\er\$\o 
tim aaa Schtdioe^vn (Lciiizii;, lH92.) 

Ubik. IV EiicyUojkldisefm Ilandimeh der P&dogooih, 
H.v iVicmcyer, Auflusl i/eriimn-n 

NIETHAMMER, FRIEDRICH IMMAN' 
UEL (1706-1818), — A Gciiinin schoolman 
horn in Beilstcin, near Heilbronn, WUrttem- 
hcig, studied philosophy and theology at tjio 
Uiiivcraity of Tubingen, thou Icctuicd at the 
University of Jena, where ho became ac- 
quainted with Schiller, Goethe, mul Fichte. 
In iSoi lie waa appointed piofcssor of theology 
at the Uuivcvblty of WUrzbui'g, and in 1809 
he wag called to Munich to assist m the lefonn 
of the Bavarian gymnasia. In 1817 he became 
a member of tlic boaid governing the ProLca- 
iant cluuclics of Bavniia (O6erA’onsijJien'flbfi0 
find devoted the rest of his public activity 
to ecclesiastical affairs, 

Niclhammcv is best known na the author 
of tile c'lsay Der dcs PhUantfuapimsmus 

und Ifuniamsmus {The Conflict of Pliiianihrop- 
inism and Ilitmanisni, Jena, 1808) in which ho 
ilcfpiulcd the claims of the classical studies 
against the realistic studies favored by tbo 
Philaiitliropiiiists (^.u,) F AI 
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NIETZSCHE, FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
(1844-1900) — Geimnii philosopher born nb 
Rdckcii, GoHiiany. lie received hia prchiTii- 
naiy education nfc NauTiibiii'B, and in 1864 
ciiLcied Uic Univoraity of Bonn ds a atiidcnt 
of philology and theology, the 1 niter of which 
he di'iCOiiLiiuied at the end of the first faDiiicHtei 
Aflci a year at Tloiiii he went Ld the Univcisity 
of Leipzig, whore he apoiit the greater part of 
four yenia, and wdveie he biiaiod himself with 
philosophy as well os with philology In 
1000, upon the rceommciidation of Uic dia- 
tinguiahcd jihilologian Ritachl (g i! ), he was 
appointed to the professorship of classical 
philology at Basel, and the University of 
Leipzig at once made him a doctor of phi- 
losophy without a thesis or examination. 
Tlio next ten years were devoted largely lo the 
work of teaching In 1879 ill-health forced him 
to resign his position and to go from one health 
resort to aiiothoi. In 1869 he became hope- 
lessly insane, and lived at hia .sister's homo lu 
Weimar until Ins death, August 25, 1900 Hia 
principal wnUnga are Die Gtbvri dcr TragbiUo 
(The Dirth of Tragedij), 1872, Menschliche^ 
allzit Mensckhches (Human all loo Human). 
Vol I, 1879, Yol II, 1870 and 1880; Also 
Spjach Zaiathustra (Thus spake Zarathusb a) , 
hrab complete edition, 1892, Jenseits von Gni 
md Bose (Beyond Good and HIvil), 1886; Zur 
Geucalogieder Moial (The Genealogy of Morals)^ 
1887, Golzeiiddmmerung (The Twilight of the 
Idols), 1889 

Although Nictzachc'fl writinga are classed 
imdci the general licadiug of philosophy, they 
do not belong there in any tcclmical sense of 
the term He did not Avribo ays hematic trea- 
tises, but dcA'oted himself to tho construction 
of brilliant aphorisms, and thus could discuss 
ill quick aucccsalon aubjecta widely acparaled 
from one another During the yeais of hia 
creative activity hia standpoint undcnveiib 
frequent changeSj but evcryivheie thcie may 
be found ono unifying principle Nietzsche’s 
philosophy is always a philosophy of culture, 
ns it presents itself to the man of inarltecl 
nriatoci'atio teudcnciea The central problem 
IS that concerning the natine of the ulti- 
mate good. If life ia worth living, wdmt 
makes it so? What is tho supremely valuable? 
During hia first period Nietzachc found the 
justification of the Avorld, if it has one, in the 
rcstlictic concept of bcaiibyj then liia standard 
of valuation became positivistic and he aiib- 
j Detect everything to the intellectual teat, 
roicctmg much of what is usually rcgaidcd ns 
true; finally he came to question the validity 
of tho concept of truth itself, and tho only valu- 
ation loft him IS ethical in nature, Although 
the Avritinga of the fir.st and second period 
offer much that is interesting and suggestive, 
Niolzschc's most charactcnstic theories aro 
to he found in the hooks published after 1892. 
Ill them he preaches a " Irons valuation of 
values," condemning the present-day morality 


as that of slaves and cx/iUing all the qualities 
belonging to seif-aascrtiou The iiltiiTinte 
loality in the univerar and the chief good for 
the individual ia the will for power Nietzsche 
makes no attempt to show Uint all human 
actions and fcolinga aro at bottom selfish. He 
admits the CMstoncc of disinlcicslediiess imd 
dcploics it, All history and all social oigauizo^ 
tion find their one justification in the pioduc- 
tion of a few great personalities, who.'^c ono 
aim is tho attamincnt of power ratlicr than 
of happiness. Egoi.sm is not bo much a fact 
as an i ileal. Closely connected with the pos- 
sibility of its realization is the doctrine of the 
Superman, Avhieli piesciita both mystical and 
evolutionary scientific elements. The Super- 
man IS related to man ns man is to the nnc, 
and man should be glad Lo give place to hia 
own superior, tho incarnation of the egoist's 
ideal. As a means to its attainment every 
kind of striiggle and difficulty should be in- 
cicnsod and intensified. "A good war sanc- 
tifies every cause." 

Although during the entire conrsc of hia 
liter aiy activity NieLzache occasionally wiotc 
upon the aiihjcct of education, alwa3^a advo- 
cating cultivation rather than learning, liia 
views have not met wtli much attention and 
present no great originality His real in- 
fluence, Avhich Ima boon almost unparalleled in 
111? own countiy and in other parts of Europe, 
IS due lather to his general poflilion lie is 
the philosopher of revolt He encourages 
opposition to religion, Lo the accepted morality, 
and to intellectual and social cus Loins aiul 
traditions Self-assertion is the first duly 
of man; and with this end in view, education 
must he ao remade a? to encourage rather than 
to stifle the few gieat pcrsonnlitic.s Hoiv 
can we hope for a Ccanre Boi gia or a Napoleon, 
if wo teach and oiiforco commonplace stand- 
ards? Q N D. 

HeferoncoB! — 

BaldwiM) J Nr. Bicliojiari/ of Pfnlosophg and Psu~ 
chotoou, Vol III, pt 1, pp 385-387 
Booent,, J Nictzaoho a EducntioniU Iclena and Idcnla 
Educ ficB , Vol. XXXVII, pp fiS-70. 

DoLaoN, G N The Philoaop^y oj NicUachc. (Now 
York. 1000.) 

IluuCKFin, J fiiehord aiirl NieUsche, In Mez- 

gal]Tita tfi Hodcru Ulustc, (New York, 1800 ) 
LiciiTENDEnaEii, H La Phxlosophia Jc Nntzache, 
(raria. 18D0 ) 

Hiciiteii, III Fi NicUsclic, aem Leben und «cia 
(Leipzig. iOOO.) 

NIGER — Sec Fuench Colonies, Educa.- 
TioN In 

NIGHT SCHOOLS. — Sec EveNINq Sciiooi.a 

NIGHTMARE — A dream (^.r) of a fenr- 
fiil or horrible natuio suppoaed to be duo to 
abnormal cerebral stimulation. These often 
have the nature of a phobia (q u , also Fear) 
These arc always contributary cvidonco of a 
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diaorrl creel nnrvoiia syatem, and ftrc of g refit 
importance in the elucidation ot nervous 
cDudihona \\\ cUiUlUoQil. They ate fouucl 
piiiicipnlly in epilepsy {q.o), hyatcria {qv}, 
and neiirna Hi cilia (</ 1^>) 'I'l^t^ nigh tm are may 

be I'eplocccl by pQ>vo} in which the 

dream ideas arc lacking, and the child has only 
a ^ague (car cr apprehenaionj but wakes '^UquI- 
ing 01 screaming and ia pacified with great 
dilRculty. S. I F. 

Reference ' 

JoNEfl, E On t|iD Niglilinnrc Amer. J of JneoTi , 
l6jO, Vol LXVI. pp. 383^17. 

NISIBIS, SCHOOLS OF —Sea Catecuet:- 
lOAL Schools 

NOBILITY, SCHOOLS OF. — See CinV- 
ALiiiG Education I FunsTENscjiULBN, Gkn- 
TRY AND Nobler, Education op 

NOISE — Noises may be said to be blurred 
tones They correspond to apouodic vibra- 
tions, and arc claasified ns siinplo and coin- 
poiiiul A faimplo iioibc IS due to a momen- 
tary and irregiilai set of vibrations, for example, 
u tap, a hick, a thiul, a obek, ete A compound 
noise IS made up ol repeated simple noises, 
usually in connoction with tonal olementa, e g 
the hissj the roar, the rumble, the rattle, the 
crash, and tlio iTiurmur Many of tho lawd 
qI lone Bcnsaliona apply also to Bcnsation of 
noise C E. S. 

NOISE-PROOFING IN SCHOOL BUILD- 
ING — See AnciUTEcTUiiK, School 

NOMENCLATURE — The technical termi- 
nology relating to any Bubject See Teumj- 
NOLOQY. 

NOMINALISM. — Sec Idbaa Ideation 
AND loEALia^i, Idealism and Realism in 
Education; Middle Ages, Education in, 
ScnOLAbTICISM, 

NONCONFORMISTS IN EDUCATION. 
— See DiasENTHus in Education. 

NON-DIACRITIC METHOD. — In Leach- 
ing reading and spelling, more particularly 
the former, diaeiiticnl marks have been much 
used in dealing with phonetic difhciiltica 
Plionelic mulliodij whicli depend upon the 
aniily'^Ls aud synthesis of bound unitB by means 
of ayllablei, phonograms, and word wholes, to 
the complete elimination of all artificial maiks 
and Symbols, have been called noii-diacritic 
methods They rcpiescnfc a naturalistic tend- 
ency in instruction which conatantly finds 
iiicrcuBcd acceptance among progressive teach- 
ers H. a 

See DiAcniTic Method. 


NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY, — Tho 
geometry of Euclid (qv) contained a certain 
postulate (some times known as the fifth 
postulate and sometimes aa the Uvelfth axiom) 
to the ciTccl that only one line could be drawn 
through a given point and paiailel to a given 
line The postulate read as follows: "That, 
if CL stiaiglit lino falluig oii two stiaigUt Uucb 
make the interior angles on tlic aaiiie hide less 
than two light angles, the two straight li]ic.s, 
if produced indefiniLcly, meet on that side on 
which arc the angles less than Llic two right 
angles’* The po«Uiktc was apparcutly very 
unsatisfactory to Eiidid himself, for he avoids 
using it wlieno’^Ti' possible. Numcious cffoits 
were made by his faurcc.ssora to piovo it, but 
no really scientifie attempts to investigate 
its valuhly were made until Sacehm (1^7*J), 
an Italian Jesuit, endeavored to prove it by 
a ieductio ad abiiiirdtm. In attempting to 
show the absuidities that would follow if the 
pojitulfttc were not soiiiid, he loally developed, 
without anpreciating it, n body of theorems 
that would be valid if the postulate wore not 
accepted Lambert, lU a postliuraous work 
of 1760. questioned the validity of Llm postu- 
late A little latci, Gauss {q.o) became in- 
tercfilccl in the question, Ijut nob until aftci 
others had set forth tho i cal problem involved 
did ho seriously attempt to coufaider it The 
credit of definitely asserting Llinb the filth 
poa bill ate la not in tho flame ciitcgoiy na the 
othoi.s, and of building up a geometry ba.qcd 
upon Us opposite, m oLhci words n Non- 
Eurlulcau GcomcLiy,” is due to Johann 
llolyiii (1802-1KC0) and Lobachevsky (1793- 
1850) Bolyai was a Tliingnnaii innLhemnti- 
Cl an, and his idons on the aiibiccb apjiear in 
biicf in a lettci wiittcn when he was only 
tweiity-ono years of ngo, that is, in 1823. 
Lobachevsky (q ii.) was nppaicntly working 
on the theory at the saitio time, and entirely 
independently of Bolyai Bolyai committed 
his theory to w'ribing in 1825 and published it in 
1832 Lobachevsky did not publish his work 
until 1S36 The subject first attractecl wide- 
spread attenUau in tlia public atiou of Uiomauu’s 
memoir in 1854, iii which he distinguialicd 
two kinds of non-Euelidcan geometry, namely, 
the Bolyai-Lobaohevsky type nml his own. 
To these Klein (1871) gave the names of Ellip- 
tic (Riemaun'e) aiul Hyperbolic (Bolyai- 
Lobaolicvsky's), Euclid's geomeliy being called 
Parabolic In Euclitl's geo me try the sum 
of the angles of a triangle is two right angles, 
111 the Hyperbolic gcomoliy it is less than two 
right angles, and in tho Elliptic gcomctiy it 
la more All thiec goome tries arc criLlrcly 
sclLconsistont and are logically valitl. Within 
the liinitcd apace in which we worlc there is 
no pi ac Li cal djffcrcuGc in icsuUs, hub m the 
domain of aUstmet mathematics the various 
gcometiica lead to conclusions that arc widely 
dilTcrcnb. D. E, S 

See Geomethy, LoDAcnEVSKY: Paualldls 
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NON-METHOD READERS 

NON-METHOD readers — Reading 
books for children winch arc graded merely 
with lefeiciiDo to their literary content, dis- 
regarding phonetic and spelling difficulties, 
are called " thought ** or ” non-method 
readers H S. 

See Babxl Readehb; Method Readeds. 

NORM — See Statistical Method. 

normal art schools. — Bee Aut 

Education. 

normal class in high schools 

— Bee High School Nohmal Class 
normal college of the city 

OF NEW YORK, — Established February 1, 
1870, and recDived its cliartcr from the state in 
1888 Thomas Hunter, LL D , was its fiiab 
president It is a college for women and grants 
the degiee of A B upon the satisfactory com- 
pletion of a four ycai a' com sc of study It la 
suppoited by the city of Now York with 
annual appioprintions, that for 1912 being 
npproximatoly S400,000 Tuition and texL- 
booka are fuiiiishcd without chaigc. Students 
must be residents of the city 

Admiasiong and giaduationa arc made twice 
a year Candidates for admission must pre- 
sent fifteen uiiitg. The curiiculum is ariauged 
according to tho elective group system and 
provides strong optional courses in education 
for those studenta who desire to enter the pro- 
fession of teaching in either sccondaiy or ele- 
mental y achooia. The equipment of the Col- 
lege is being renewed, and new buildings aro 
being elected at a cost of $2,500,000. The 
students number about 1250 The teaching 
staff comprises thirteen professors, ten asso- 
ciate and nssigtant professora, and seventy- 
one instructors. A high school and an ele- 
mentary school, which arc distinct and separate 
organi/.ations from the College, serve as model 
and practice schools for s tilde nta intending 
to teach George Samlcr Davis, LL D,, la 
the pi’QSidentv Q S. D» 

NORMAL SCHOOL. — An institution 
for the preparation of candidates foi the teach- 
ing profession The English term is borrowed 
directly from the French 6cole normale In 
1794 (Oot 30) tho Convention decided to 
DTDiitc in Pans " an Ecolc. Normale where 
citizens of the Republic already instructed 
in the useful sciences should be taught to 
teach " The course was to last five months 
and the stvulciUa wore to return to their own 
distiicts and there open other normal schools 
The school was opened on Jan 20, 1795, and 
closed on May 15 of that year Lagrange, 
Laplace, Dcrthollct, and Dcrnnid in do Saint- 
Pierre were on the faculty £!coles nor males 
became the rstabli.shed name for the instiLu- 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS, JUNIOR 

tions for the training of tcacherB The term 
was tranaf cried to England in the thirties. 
In 1833 Roebuck {q u.) urged the importance 
of Cl eating "normal schools" for tiaining 
innbtcia, and in a Minute of Committee of 
Council of 1830 the cstablishinenl of a national 
normal school wa'^ aiWocatod " lo found 
a school in ivlncli candidates for the poorer 
classes may acqiiiie the knowledge nceesanry 
to the exercise of their future profession, nnu 
may be practiced in the most approved 
methods of religious and moial training and 
instruction " The scheme fell througli, how- 
ever, owing to the opposition of the Nalionnl 
Society and the British and Foreign Scliool 
Society 

The importance of professional training of 
■teacheis had icceivcd sporndic attention in 
tho United States from the latter part of the 
eighteenth cciitiiiy The iiiiincious acadeniics 
(ff.y) which formed so conspicuous a part 
of the educational system of the tunes included 
111 their function the preparation of Icaohera, 
so far aa they W'crc prepared. In the clmrlcr 
of the very first of these matitutca, tho "Acad- 
emy and Charitable School of Plidatlclphia m 
Pennsylvania " the training of a number " of 
thclcasoi sort " as teachers was specified ns one 
of its functions With acndemica tho tiainiiig 
of teachers WAB incidental and could liaiclly 
be termed piofcssionnl; at least nob until 
after tho adoption in 1834 of the New York 
system of dividing portions of tho state funds 
among the academies for this specific pur- 
pose When the importance of special pro- 
fcs'sionsil training began to be lecognized, the 
term teachers' seminal ics was applied to the 
inatitiition which was advocated, though acad- 
emy for Lcachcrs was also used With the 
publication in traiiblation of Cousin's (fy.v) 
Repert on the Stale of Public Education in 
Prussia in 1834 and Calvin E Stowe's (g.y.) 
Report Ofi Pnt&sian Schools in 1837, the u^c 
of tho term Normal School aa distinctive be- 
comes quite general, thoiigli it is not used in 
the report nor in the statutes framed by the 
Massachusetts Icgislnlioii committee in 1838, 
which resulLcd in the rir4sl normal school in the 
United States The term, however, was applied 
to the resulting instiLutiona, opened at Lexing- 
ton (later at West Newton), 1830, at Barre (later 
at Westfield) and at Bridgewater in 1810 Tho 
New York N’ormnl was established in Albany 
in 1876, the Pcuubylvania one at Philadolphifi 
in I84&, the GonnceUcut one at New Bnlivm 
in 1849, and tho Michigan one at Ypsilanti in 
1850, Tho entire subject is discussed under 
tho caption Tbaciiehs, Training op. 

NORMAL SCHOOL OF THE CONVEN- 
TION. — Sec Fuance, Education in, Non- 
MAL Schools 

NORMAL SCHOOLS, JUNIOR, — See 
JuNioii Normal Schools. 
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NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE OF of govoi iiment, which ended m 1729, or imder 
agriculture and mechanic ARTS, the caiUcr period of royal contioL In 1736 
RALEIGH, N*C. — Founded in 1SS9. It is the colonial Governor uigcd the csLablishmcnt 
one of the land giant colleges provided for of schools in hia message, but no action was 
in the Moiiiil Act of 1862, and is therefore a taken. At that time the colony did not possess 
federal ns ivoll ns a ifcnte iiiBtifcuLion The cUlior a pnuling iircsa or a piintccl edition of 
collcgo oITeia dcgice couisca in agriculture, its laws, and schools wcic imtuially not rc- 
civil engineering, mechanical engineering elec- garded ad iinportaiit. In 1745 tlic fiist school 
tncal ougincLring, ohcmiatiy, and tcxUle uw Uuv enacted IHus merely guvnted to the 
duatry The ciirollincnt Ims reached 630 stu- town of Eden ton tho right Lo build a school- 
dents, 240 of whom lire in the ngricultuial houbo by mcaiiH of doiiationg and subiiciip- 
cQuracs, It has 5S7 graduates. The college tions, but there is no evidence that it wns ever 
owns about four hundred acres of land, a built. School laws weio proposed in 1749 
mile and a half west of llalcigh Tho build- and 1752, but wore rofuseil passage In 1754 
iiiga iiiimhcr nmetcen, and, with the faun, George Vaughan, a London merclianfc, pio- 
aggregiito in value SS50,000 E B 0. posed to give to the colony £1000 to propagaic 

the Gospel among the Indiana, This wns met 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE NORMAL by a couutci-proposal, that if changed to a 
AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE, GREENS- puhlie school oi o aeuuiiary of leaiiuug, the 
BORO, N C. — Waa established in 1891 by colony would add £6000 to the bccpicst 
the State for the higher education of the whito Tina ivns clone that yoai, but soon after the 
women, It ia supported by legislative appio- fund wa.i spent for defenac in tho French and 
priabion Tjic board of directors la appointed Indian Wai, and _ the plan came to naught, 
by the Slate Board of Eclncntion Tuition In 1760 an act incoiporating a Society for 
IS free to those who agree to teach two years Promoting and Establishing the Public School 
in tho abate The uaual umlm graduate courses in Newhevn ^Yaa passed. Tins ^Yaa pme- 
are offoied lending Lo the biicholor’a (Icgiee in tically tho firat law passed in the piovinco 
arts, sGionco, pedagogy, music, and home for tho cncourngcmcnb of public education 
Gcouomica, Admission is by certificate of an Trustcoa wcic to be chosen, their duties spcci- 

accredited high achool or by examination, fied, and a duty of one penny a gallon on all 

The Faculty, including iiistriictors, numbers liquois imported into Nciiae Rivci was levied 

sixty-five; total number of atudcnls is 050, for the next seven years, to pi ovidc free cduca- 

Extension work in cicincntaTy ngiicuUnrc. tion at the school for ton pool chiidrcii The 

education, niicl homo Dconomica, is conducted teacher was to belong to the Chuich of Eng- 
by lectures, corrcapoiulcncc, bullcbina, and field laud, aiul to be licensed by the Governor. In 
work. There mo fouitccu buddings on a 1707 and 1768 aimilav bills to oat cibliah a ache q\ 
campus of 100 acres, valued at 3050,000 Tho in Edenton were passed, but vetoed bcenuBC 
annual state appi'opiiation IS 387,000. J, J F. the asseinhly icfusecl to icqiinc the teadier 

to be a member of the Church of England 
NORTH CAROLINA, STATE OF, — One In 1771 the people accepted this condition, 
of the thirteen oiigiiial states, ha\dng rabifiod and n school waa established. Only English 
the Fedcinl Constitution in 1780 as the twelfth Cliiiich schools, either public or pnvate, were 
Btate. It \a located in the South Atlantic allo\Ycd \\\ tho colony during the penod of 
Division, and has a land aica of 4S,740 squaie English control. All aclioolinastors wcic ic- 
milca, or about the same size as tho state of qiiircd to be licensed by the Bishop of London, 
of New York. ^ For administi alive purposes to coufoim to tho Anglican liturgy, and to havo 
the state ig divided into ninety-eight counties, received the Sacrament in some Anglican 
and these in turn into cities, towns, and ruial Church wUhin a year, under penalty of thieo 
school districts, though the township as an niontha' jmprisonnicnt, a siinilnr penalty and 
mlonncdiate government unit ig also used perpetual disbaiment from loacbing was im- 
in a number of the countica In 1010 North posed for attending any other form of worship. 
Carolina had a total population of 2,206,287, This law was enforced in tlic eastern pait of 
and a density of population of 45 3 pciaoug the state, which was largely English, but in 
per squaie mile the wcatein part, where there wore mniiy scLlle- 

Educalional History. — Educational dcvcl- moiita of Germans, Scotch, Scotch-Insli, and 
op men h in the colony was alow, owing to bad Quiikcra, many parochial achoolfi were catab- 
govcrnincnt and the slow growth oI popida- 11, shed in connection with their chuichos. 
tion. The first professional teacher, Charles riesbylei’ians from New York and rennsyl- 
Griffin, opened a school in Fasquotauk county vnniii, and graduates of Princeton College 
about 1705. In 1708 tlus gchool was turned not only gave an impetus to elnncntaiy vc- 
□vor to a rcpioscntative of tlic English Society ligious instruction, but also began tho founding 
for the Propagation of the Goqjicl (5 a) In of tho academies which later woic such a 
1712 a School wns opened at Snrum, and the marked feature of education in the state 
Society sent over a Humber of parish libraries, Tate's Acailemy at Wilmington, cstablialicd 
Little was done under tho proprietary form nboufc 1760, wns the fiiat. GrowOcId Academy, 
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Ctildivell Academy, Poplnr Tout Academy, was done inUil 1S24, wliea n new commiaaion 
Clio '3 Nuisory and Acatlcmy uf the Sciciicey. was appointed to jijepnrc a fousdilc id an A 
and Queen’s Collcfic (aftoi wards Liboity Hall hill providiii^r for the odiicalinu of the poor 
Academy) were established bcfoic the Revo- was tlic icsiilt, but it was nob adopted 
lution , . ^ heginning of a state school svs- 

In 177G the state adopted its fust coiisLitu- tern was finally made, wilh the creation of 
lion, and in this was incorpoiiiLed a provision, the literary fund, and the beginning of an 
copied from the Peniisylvauia coii&tituLion, oHort to cany out the mandate of the consti- 
dirccling that a school oi schools shouhl lie tiiLion of 1770 wna made. It was not until 
eslahliahcd by the legislatuic, '’with such 1839 that an elementary school system -naa 
salaries to tlio mpsters, paid by the public, ns finally provided for The act of 1825 cicatcd 
may enable Ihcm to instruct at low prices,” a pcimaiicnt fund, conaisliiig of ccitaiii bank 
and that nil useful Icnriiiiig should be promoted and navigation com])ainos’ slock held by the 
'‘ill one or more luiivcisities.” In 1789 the state, all liquor licenses and land cntiy fcDS 
Uiiivcisity of Noith Cnroliim was chartered, and the swamp lands of the stale; created aii 
and oigamzcd in 1705, but no action was gjj ogicio boaid. known as "The President 
taken toward tlic establishment of public and Dbcctors of the Litcraiy Fund/’ to mnn- 
schools until 1S16. Pi i vale acndeinica were age the fund, and deeroed that liio income 
chaitcrcd, however, in numbers By the close should bo applied ” to tlio nisLniction of sucli 
of the eighteenth century, legislative charters children ns it may hereafter be deemed expcdi- 
Imd been granted to thirty-two ncadcmiCBj ent by the legislature to iiiati’uct in tlio common 
up to 1810 to seventy; by 1816 to 102; and principles of reading, wilting, and iiiifchmc- 
by the close of 1826 to 171. The earlier tic.” The piiiicipal of Iho fund was about 
academy chaitcrs were almost all alike A 850,000 in the heginning. The income was 
mimbci of individuals ivcrc given corporate added annually to the piiiicipal, aiui by 1830 
nowoih, and absolute control over the cstab- it had reached S242,045 All but 5300 000 
lisliment and managomont of the academy, of the Suipins Revomic {q v.) receive J in 
III the carliei ehniters it was specihccl that 1837 was added lo the fund; m 1838 the fund 
such schools wore not to be considered ns the was reported as 31,732,485, and in 1840 as 
institutions of learning piovidcrl foi in the 82,211,480 In 1831 an neb to raise a fund 
coubtitulion, Freedom from taxation and to estalilusli free schools in Johnston county 
the right to iniac money by a lottery ^YCrc anti an act pi ohibi Ling the teaching of reading 
sometimes given. The fiiat school society or writing to slaves wcie passed In 1832 
for the education of females was elmitercd there was some agitation for the establishment 
in 1811. After about 1815, the stock company of a inoiiitonal system of education for the 
form of charter appeared, and library societies state. In 1835 the constitution of 1776 waa 
and benevolent educational HociDtics also began icviscd, but with no change or addition to the 
to be chai tered. clause relating to education In 1837 the 

In 1804, ISOG, 1811, 1815, and 18 IG tho Literary board was changed to one coiisist- 
dilTerent governors ic commended Lo the Icgis- ing of the Governor and three apjiointcd by 
laturc that they make aomo provision for tho him. and 8203,000 w’oic appiopriatcd fiom the 
education of the people, but it was not until fiintl to drain the swamp lands of tlic state. 
1810 that the legislatiiic took any action It was not until 1839 that the first low pro- 
Tlio result was the adoption of a resolution, viding for the organization of schools wna 
niitliorizing the appointment of ” three persons passed, 

to digest a system of public instruction, . . In 1838 tho dircctoia of the Literary Fund 
and to submit the same to tho consideration made a detailed report lo the legislature, and 
of the next general assembly.” This was submitted n plan for the organization of 
done, and the plan submitted to the logisla- public schools In 1830 a law was finally 
turc of 1817. It provided for the crcnlioii passed, pioviding for the election of from five 
of a state School Fund; a Board of Public to ten persons in each county, by the county 
Instruction to manage the fund and carry courts, to act as aupcrintciKlents of common 
the plan of public instruction into cxecii- schools, They were to divide tho counties 
tioii, a system of achoola, embracing primary into school districts, not over six miles squaie, 
schools, academics, and the state univcisity; and to appoint three to six school commiLtcc- 
oublincd the course of instiuction, the method men for each district County courts were 
of inatiuetion, and the form of school govern- to levy a school tax of S20 per diatiict, and the 
mont, pi 0 vide d for the free education of all state was to giant S40 per district fioin the 
poor children in the pi unary schools, and for Literary Fund A school ceuBiia was also 
tho biightcst in tho academies and the uni- provided for. A refeiendum on the law was 
versity, and for an asylum for the education piovided for, and it was not to go into clTcct 
of the deaf and dumb. The expense involved in any county until adopted by the voters 
made the plan piohibitivc; its friciula dc- In 1839-1840 sixty districts, in four counties 
manded its adoption entire or not at all, and received giants, and these were the first pny- 
bliB result wna no action. Nothing furblici ments from state funds made by the state, 
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These marked the beginnings of public common Wnr the bank stocks, in which more than one 
schools ii\ North Carohua* half of the fund ^Yns investcfl, were wortU- 

Fiom laiO lo 1852 haa been called the ex- less, nml tlie other asscU were finally iold for 

porimental pciiod In 1840 the liiw of the a frnc Lion of then former value The proceeds 

preceding year was revised and impiovcd, were iuvestciL in Noith Carolina special tax 

Tho hoard of county Rupcrin tend cuts was to honda, but these worfc later repudiated by the 

elect one of thou miiiibcr na chnirnmn, niid Lliis state, and the remainder of tho fund was lost 
step inaiks the beginmug of the county super- Tho only asset of value leniauung was the 
intendency. The income of tho Literary swamp lands, mid out of those the present 
Fund wna now to be apporlioncd to counties fund has been almost entirely built up. In 
accepting the law, in piopoi lion to tho fcdcial 1873 the fund was only 323,307; in 1910 it 
ncnsiia, and then to the distiiels by the bonrd ivaa 3156,471, with some swamp lamia still 
of siipciintendonta The ceusiia of 1640 shows unsold Tho loss of the school fund caused 
that tlicve were thru in the state two imivcr- the schools Lo close in 1865, and they were 
SI ties, 141 academies ami giainmnr achoola, not reopened again until 1870. The Um- 
632 primary and common schools, and 19,483 vcrsity of Noitli Carolina contnuied open 
pnpila in allendenco at the 775 schoola of until 1868, was closed during 1868-1869, \Yas 
diffovent kinds. 1850 thcic were 2657 opened again dining 1S6D-1870, and then wa.^ 
iicliools ami jnslitiitioiia, and 104,095 pupils, closed until 1875. 

Ill L844 the system as established was some- A new state constitution was picpmcd in 
what crip|)lcd by an increase m the number 1866, but reioctccl by the voters Another 
of school distiicls, accompanied by a decicasc was propaicd in 1808 and adopled. This 
m the taxes By 1846 the laws of 1839 ami provided for a fully ovgaiuy.ed state school 
1810 had been finally adopted by all of the hyslcm for all children in tho state. A State 
counties, though a number still did not levy Hupei mtciidGut of Public Instruction, elected 
a local tax. In IM the fiiLt eilitiou of tho by the people for four-ycav tcruiR, aupergeded 
school laws was printed and disLiibuted. In the Superintondcnt of Common Schools, and 
tho same ycai tho logislatuic aiitliorizcd the an ex Qffinio State Boaid of Education super- 
appmntmont of conniy awpmntemlonls. In seded the old President and Directors of 
1852, after some years of oiToit, n law waa the Litciary Fund. A state school fund wag 
secured pruviding for the appointinciit of provided foi, succccdiiig to the assets and in- 
sv State SupcYintcndcnt of Common Schools, come of the old Liiciary Fund Tlve district 
to be chosen by tho Icgislatuic, for two-year school system and a four moiitha' school wcio 
terms, at a salary of 31500 Up to this time ordered, a ml a compulsory education law 
the dncctoYs of Ihc Liteiavy Fund had exer- sanctioned Dctsulcd eoiiHtitutional provi- 
cr^ed all the state super vision there had heen 6 ion ivas in ado foi tho l/nivcisity of A^orth 

The fiJsb appointee, Dr, Cahin 11 Wiley, Carolina, and foi tJic csliiblishniciit, later, 
occupied the position until Icgiblated out of of an ngvicultuTnl department. Some schools 
office 111 18C6, and to his cfToits the leoignniza- were opened, but they did not prosper. The 
tion nml development of the system arc Inigcly state was impoverished, the iiisiatcnce upon 
duo. The olovon finminl reports nmilc by equality for the colored cliililrcn waa offensive, 
him during his term reveal a constant in ci case and the appointment of a ncgio as Deputy 
ill schools, attendance, and interest in public State Supeiintcmlcnt did not improve matters 
cducaliou In 1855 tho school law wna re- Tu 1876 the people, having passed through 
vised and iceiiactcd By 1858 a four months* the Reconstruction period, adopted niiotlicr 
average term of school was maintained in the new constituLioii The educational piovisiona 
htatCj and by 1800 there were six collcgca for ol tho constltiitiou of 1868 wore contmiicd in 
males, fcliiitceii for females, 350 academiea the new constitution with but few changes 
and select schools, and 4000 primniy schools Equality of privilege, but separate schools 
in the at ate, with a total DiirollmDui ol 177,400 for the two races, wore made mandatory. 
The school system of North Carolina ivas at The Supeuntendent of Public Woikg wna 
this time, perhaps, the best of any oftheslave- dioppcd fiom the State Board of Education, 
holding alatt'S, and compared favorably with the detailed pioviaions for the University oi 
some of the northcin and western states North Carolina wore omitted; and the Icgis- 

The Civil War stopped this development Inturc was diiected to establish a normal, as 

III 1861 the counties wero given permission well ab an agricultural dcpaitincnt, at the 
to omit taxes foi schools during the Wai, university 

id though most of them did not do so As For some time schools and school axponsca 
late as 1863 fifty conntiea leport 1076 schools inci cased very slowly. After about 1880, tho 
ns still in existence and in 1864 an neb to grade state began to recover somewhat from tho 
the common schools was passed At the out- devastation of tho War, and educational con- 
hreak. of the War, the Literary Fund amounted ditiona began to improve, though ib wna not 
to over 32,000,000, and it is much to bhe ciodit until about 1900 thab tho expend! turca for 
of the stale thab the integrity of this fund wna school purposes, school ho use valuations, at- 
lOSapectLd throughout, At the close of the tendance at school, and length of teim began 
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to incicase at [ill rapidly Since 1900 pi ogress 
1ms been marked The mofaL serious diaw- 
baek to cclucutional development, naide from 
the compai alive poverty of the state, has been 
the conalitutianal limit placed on local taxa- 
tion This wm not removed until 1907. 
Durmg these early years much valuable assist- 
ance was leceivexl fiom the Peabody Fund 
(fl.v.), and some assistance is still received from 
this foundation and fiom the Gcnetal Educa- 
tion Board (g a.) In 1S70 the first city school 
system was organized uiidci* a apccinl act of 
the legislature, .go ns to peimit of the levy of a 
local tax. Dy 1886 eight such acts had been 
passed, by 1B9G, sixteen, and by 1906 sev- 
enty-eight Special taxing di.stricts have aho 
been formed by law in almost all oC the coun- 
ties. In 1876 the fiist two normal schools, 
one for each race, were established, and in 
1981 two more foi each race were created. 
The number for coloicd teachers finally rose 
to seven, but lu 1003 these wore consolidated 
into foul. In 1881 a now consolidated school 
law was enacted; the state tax for education 
w'as increased to twelve and a half cents; and 
county supcTintondcnts of schools and county 
teachers' institutes were created. In 1885 
County Boards of Education were also created, 
and in 1909 these were impioved by haying 
the terms of mcmbois lengthened from two 
to six ycar.g, one, instead of all, going out of 
o/fice each lucnruum In 1SS9 an AgjicuHiiral 
and Mechanical Go lie go foi whiles and in 
1801 a similar instiLuLion for colored stiulcntg 
woie established. A atatc institution for the 
deaf and dumb was also created. 

In 1899 the first state appropriation of 
Sl00,000, to aid ill securing the four months' 
school reciuiicd by the constitution, was made 
by the legislature, in 1901 this was doubled; 
and in 1009 further lucreasod to 8225,000, and 
its method of apportionment much improved 
In 1901 the rural school hbraiy law was en- 
acted, and in 1903 the la^Y exlciuling aid to 
established libraries was added In 1903 the 
policy of using the State School Fund (Literary 
Fund) as a loan to the districts to build school- 
hoUBcs, at 4 pel cent interest, one tenth re- 
payable annually, waa begun Tho Appala- 
chian Training School foi white tcaclicis was 
also Dstabhidif'd m this yciir. In 1907 the 
high school law with state aid of $45,000 
aniuially (since increased) was enacted, high 
school courses were to be prescribed by the 
Stale Supeimtcnclenls; high school tencliera' 
certificates were first provideel for, tJiefiisb com- 

K ry education (an optional law) and child 
laws wcic passed, the education of tho 
deaf and dumb waa made mandatory, the East 
Carolina Teachers' Training School waa es- 
talilishcd; und aubcoinmissiona of teachers, 
to assist the State Textbook Commission m 
adopting textbooks, were provided for. In the 
same year the Supreme Court of the state 
rcYMsed a former decision, and made possible 


a county tax for schools, even though the ordi- 
nal y lax limit had been reached In 1909 
the legislature enacted a comily achool Inx 
law, permitting n county tax foi schools up to 
livG cents, and fifteen cents on the poll, and the 
logisUturo of 1911 inci eased tho limits six 
timea. In 1909 teachers' institutes were made 
mandatory for eacli counlj^ at least bjeniiinlly, 
and in 1911 all leacheis were rccpiiredto attend 
a summer institute or a summer school at 
least once in two years. In 1909 county 
boards of education were authorized to order 
tlie enforcement of the compulsory cclucation 
law at their discretion without waiting for 
local adoption In 1911 tho " County Farm- 
Life Schools " law waa passed 
Present School System. — At tho head of 
the picsent school system is an ev ojflcio State 
Board of Education and a State Supenntond- 
ent of Public Instruction The State Board 
consihLs of the Governor, Licuteiiaiit-Govornor, 
ScGi'ctaiy of State, Trcaaiirci, Auditor, Attorney- 
General, and the State Siipcrintcndent, They 
have coi'poiate powers, the goacral govern- 
ment of the schools and the State School Fund, 
nml succeed to all the powerb and duties of 
the President and Directors of tlio Literary 
Fund The Boaid la also officio a State 
Textbook Commitjsioii, hag coiitiol of tho 
coloicd normal schools, and selects tniatcca 
for white normal schools It makes all loans 
from the pcimanent school fund to the county 
boards for budding achoolliousca, as provided 
for by tlio law of 1903; may increase tho 
statutory studies for elomontary schools, niid 
approves tho eatabli.shmcnb of high schoola in 
counties. The State Superintendent of Public 
Iiibbriiction is elected by the people for four- 
year terms. lie is ex ojftcio a member of tho 
State Boaid, and also acta as its executive 
officor. He publialica the acliool law, signs 
tho oitlcra for all state money paid out; has 
tho goneial direction of the school system of 
the abate and the enforcement of the school law, 
and all school officcra arc to obey Ids mgtruc- 
tioiis and interpretations; ho appoints in- 
atiUitc ccndiictois, and determines the time 
and place of hoklmg the county iiiatitutcs; 
picscnbca the couiso of study for Lhc high 
flchools of the stale, and inspects atatc-nidod 
schools, jnalrcs rules nnd logulatioiis; prcjuirca 
lists of hooks for the rural acliool libraries; 
and approves all schoolhouBe plans. He 
is leqiiiicd to know educational conclilions in 
all parts of the alato, to keep in touch with 
educational progress in othoi stales, and to 
make a biennial report to the Governor lie 
nets ns Sccictary of the State Board of Educa- 
tion and of the State Textbook Commisaioii; 
na a trustee of tho State Library and of the 
Appalachian Training School' is President 
of the Board of Trustees (or Directors) of tho 
State Normal and Industrial Collogo, and of 
the Eastern Carolina Tiamiug School, is 
clmirman of the State Board of Examiners, 
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Uns supervision and control of the normal In some cnimtica the townalnp system of 
dcpaitment of the Ciillowhcc High School, control picvaila, nntl in oLlicra the district 

and ia n member of the Advisory Board on system For each township oi school dis- 
farm life cdiicatjoii, wliich outlines the course Iriet in the county the county board of edii- 
of study for the County Farm Life Schools cation appoints thicc pcraoiih, for two-year 
For each county thoro is a oouiity board of terms, to net na n school rominittcc They 
education, and a county aupcrintcudcnt of arc Lo caro Cur the. propciLy of the townalnp 
Bchoola. The county lionrds of three in embers or district, and Jiavc immediate control over 
are elected by the logislatuic, for six-ycnr the same; they take a biennial aohool census; 
terms, one each biennium. Vacancies are purchnsc school supplies, up Lo S25 a year, on 
filled by the Stale Doftid of Hdiicalion. Mem- the older of the county board; they employ 
bera are paid S2 per day and mileage, and no all tcachors for the schools foi n maxi mum 
teachci is eligdile for appointment, Tho term of two yoaia; and they may contract 
county bonidadiavo coipornte powers as to with a private school in their township or 
acquiring, holding, and disposing of school district (if not scctaiiau or denominational) 
propel ty, have power to make lulcs and legii- for the education of the public schopl pupils 
laLioiia for schools, teacheia, pupils, and attend- Such a school then becomes a public school 
aiice; determine the time for opening and clos- The county Ire a surer ia trcasiircr of each town- 
ing the schools; contract for and diicct blio ship or district and pays out funds on orders 
building of all new schoolhoiisea, and may from the school committee, 
condemn land for the same, may pay one half Cities and towns opciate uiulci special 
the cost of the same from the building fund; charters, have their own aupcrintondcnts, and 
control nil loans from the slate fund to the are nob undoi the control of the county boards 
dialrictB for building, estimate tho annual of education, cxeopt in a general way, although 
county lax needed to maintain a four months* most general school laws apply to such special 
school, may create, abolish, and consolidate dialricta ns well Town and city school 
school districts, and provide transportation committees consist of five to seven members, 
for pupils of either race, have power to enforce niul arc appointed by the boards of aldermen, 
the school law in their county, may remove The town or city constitutes ono school dis- 
aiiy teacher or school conimittecmau, for cause, tnet, and tlic school committee provide!) such 
on complaint of the State Superintendent, schools for each lacc aa seem efiui table and 
may remove the county aiipcimLciulcut, oi juat. Any union of two or more diatncls, a 
one of its own mcmbeis; approve the nimiml town, or a city may employ a aiipermlcndont 
report of the county fluporintendent; publish an of schools, if the county board of education 
itemized account of receipts and expenditures, consents. Textbooks, uniform for tho state, 
appoint all schoof comnutteeincn, except m nie adopted by the State Textbook Commia- 
cities under special charter, appoint a cus- sion, 

todian for the district libianos, and control School Support — Until recently the aolioola 
then cstabbahment and aid; may catabhah have been greatly retarded by lank of an [Vi- 
and maintain county high schools, with tho cient funds. State aid was not granted until 
couaeiib of the Slate Board of EducaLion; may 1809, and ag yet is amall In 1007 a favorable 
arrange for ficc tuition of pupils in existing Supreme Court decision opened the way for 
high schools, have control of the enforce- the first time for adequate county school 
inrnb of the compulsory education law; ap- taxation An annual state appropriation of 
portion the county school funds; and may call 8125,000 is distributed to the counties on tho 
elections for the establishment of County basi.s of school ccnsiis A further state ap- 
Fann Life Schools, oi for the voting of n propriation of 8100,000, le.ss S7,500 for aiding 
county school tax. They elect the Bounty rural school librarica, is apportioned to the 
Biipenntcndcnb of schools, who acta as their counties levying n county school tax, and in 
secretary and executive oRiccr. He is elected such a manner as to duplicate sums raised 

for two-year terms, and need not be a resident locally, secure a four months* aoliool, and 

of the county when elected He must be " a equalize terms. Under tho new law of IDOO 
practical teacher, and have had two years* it la the duty of the county board of education 
experience '* lie must devote his emtiro to catimate tho amount of money needed each 
time to the work, and his salary is dctorimncd year to maintain a four months' school iini- 
by tho coiinly board lie must attend the formly througliout the county, and it ia tho 
annual slate meeting of county superintend- tluty of the county authorities to levy tho 
ciita and the district superintondenta' aasooia- amount estimated, up to n Inx of five cents on 
Lion. lie advises with the school coramittecs; the 8100 and a poll tax of fifteen cents. Under 
Qxcrciaea a general supervision over the so hools, Ihc 1011 law they may also request a gciieral 
exainiiies teacheia for county teachers’ cerbifi- county election to vote an nniuial county tax 

cates, IS ex o^cio a member of the Board of in any amount up lo thirty cents and ninety 

Trustees foi the County Fnim Life School, and centa poll. All proceeds of catrays, fines, foi- 
siipcrviaca the woik of the sahool; and makes feiburea, liquor and auctioneer licenses, and 
an annual report to tho State Supcrintcndcnb. three fourths of the general poll tax of §2 also 
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go to the county school fund. In apportioniuE 
tjii 5 fund to the districts, the county hoard 
may set nsido from 7^ per cent to 20 pci cent 
IIS a Building Fund, and the icinnindci' must 
be HO apporUoned to tho dilTcrciit towusliipa 
find distiictfl as to enable all to piuvido au 
equal Iciigfcli of term. While the census ba.sia 
IS to be used as a fust appiroxiination, it may be 
Ignored entirely if iicccsBnry to equalize cilu- 
catioiial advuutagra tlnoughout the county 
Cities and towns may vote a local school tax 
u]) to thirty ccuta, and ninety cents poll. 
Special tax distiicLa may also bo formed by 
the county boai'da of^ education, without 
refcicnce to fcowndiip lines, for the levying 
of a similar tax. In 1900 there were but 
30 such special Ux distiicta; in 1904, 229; 
/liid m J91D, 995, In nddilioji any township 
may vote a apccml township tax of fioin ten 
to tlility cents and fiom thiiLy to ninety centa 
poll foj a township high school In nil eases 
a petition is pic.scntcd and an election called 
If the piopo&iLion is earned, then the tax be- 
comes an annual tax, the school commibteo 
of the district determining the amount each 
year, up to the maximum limit voted 
Educationol Conditions — Ten years ago 
North CaruUna was one of the most backward 
states cducntioiinlly in the Union, but the last 
decade has witnessed a wondciful change and 
impioveinciit. Tiic great iiicicasc in local 
t fixation j aij well as the beguiling of slate 
grniita for elementary schools, high acliools, 
nnd libraries, arc maikcd foai-iires of the recent 
development, ExpendiUii'os for educatioa 
have trebled in ten yenis, while the school 
population lias inorcased but fi poj cent. TJio 
average term has been increased from 77 
to 102 days in the same period, school 
property greatly improved, about 2500 lural 
school librm'iea Wo hoon oroated, high schools 
developed in nearly every county, some maikcd 
progicsa haa been made in the consolidation 
of rural schools, and a strong senlimcrit awak- 
ened in favor of better pdiication in the state. 
A State Inspector of Rural Scliools has been 
provided by the Peabody Fund (^r.), the 
state has provided a supervisor of institutes, 
reading ciiclca, and normal tiaining, and a 
slate super vieor of agiicultmal instruction 
and extension woik has been provided by the 
General Education Board {q v). Instruction 
in domes lio scienco is provided for in the 
colored normal schools from the Slater Fund 
(( 7 ,w,). The State Board of Health has coop- 
erated in giving instnichon in hj^gicne and 
public health. Tho Committee for the 
Promotion of Public Education in North 
Carolina, aided by the Southern Education 
Board, lias aarried on a vigorous educational 
campaign in the state Aided by the Pea- 
body Fund, tho Woman's Asiocintion foi the 
Betterment of Piiblio School Houses and 
Giounds has kept a traveling reiirosentativc 
in the held. 
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One thud of 'the total population is of Lho 
negio jncD, mid in a few counties tJwsG out- 
numbci the whites. Tlio iiegioes own veiy 
little piopeiLy, yet the atiitc attempts to pro- 
vide equality of term and ojipoitunity for tho 
cliildreii of tho two races Tho stale main- 
tains schools for Indian children in three coun- 
ties, although thcie aio but about 1000 of 
these, and also an Indian Normal School. 
The fltuto has no foioign popidaLion to con- 
tciifl with, less than ^ of i per cent being 
foioign bom. In iliitoracy the state has in 
the past ranked rather high, but a determined 
effort has been made to itainp this out by 
providing equal educational advantages for 
all, and by coinpulsoiy education The state 
IS Cfasen I i idly rural aiitl ngricultuial. About 85 
per cent of the total iiopiiJadon Jive in countiy 
distiicls, thcic arc no large cities m the state, 
and miiniifactuiing has not as yet developed 
to any large extent. 

Secondary Education — A strong effort 
to develop high schools Iins been made within 
icccnt ycaia The high school law of 1907, 
the icquiremoiil of high school tcachois' 
ecitification, and the mspcctioti mid appioval 
of tlie coiii'hc of instruction by the State 
Supciintcndenb have done much goo[l The 
fiist year after the pa.ssngc of Ihia law 150 
high schools were establislied, and by 1010 
the number had reached 170 In addition, one 
white school in five and one coloicd school 
in twenty-five arc lopoitcd as offering some 
Iiigh .school iiisfcfuction Any county bo/ird of 
education may ostabliah one or moie high 
scliools HI a county, and appoint n high school 
committeo of tlirce to mnnafie oaeb BchooJ, 
or may arrange for ficc tuition of pupils in 
existing town schools AU such achools must 
have at least three teach ers^ one of whom 
must be engaged wholly in high school woik. 
Many of these Bchoola are in part grammar 
schools, offering only tlic first two years of 
high school instruction Schools, outside of 
towns of 1200 or moic luhabitanla, may re- 
ceive state aid iindei rules and icgulationa 
adopted by the State Board of Eduenlioii, and 
any school may bo aided for tuition pupils 
received, the state paying one half of the ex- 
pense up to SSOfl per school. All Jiigh ficliools 
must piovidc a fivc-moiiLiifi' term Sccondaiy 
education for the colored race is provided in 
the state jioj mal scliools, the State Normal and 
Industrial School at Buignli, the State Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College at Greens- 
boro, and in some twenty other institiiLioua 
of secondary rank, mostly denominational 
ill control, a number of winch arc industrial 
in type. 

The new County Farm Life Schools (1911) 
arc also an interesting sccondaiy school de- 
velopment One is to be established cveiiLu- 
ally ill each county, at the rate of ton a year, 
and each ia to receive S2500 aid annually. 
Each school must have twenty- five acres, 
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dormitoiy, hsLin, daiiy, and school biiiltling, 
offer instruction in pinctical farm life tind hoiiio- 
lUftking to both acRCS; and short coiuscs and 
oxtBiiSion courses to fiirmoia and then wivoa 
An ordinary high school department is alio 
to be maintained, nnd all tcacliera must hold 
liigli school cortiRcaLos Counties aio to 
vote to establish such schools, and issue bonds 
to equip them To govern these schools, the 
county board of educaUon is to appoint one 
person from each township ju tlie county to 
act as a board of trustees, with the coimly 
fliipei'iiitondcnt as an ex officio nicmber 

Teachers and Traimng. — Of the 11,216 
toachcis employee! in 1910, one fourth wore 
ill schools for the colei cd race Of the white 
teachers 31 per cent had had normal iiaimng, 
and 20 per cent held college diplomag, while 
of the colored teachers 46 per cent had had 
normal tmiimiE, and 15 per cent held college 
diplomas For the training of future teachers 
the state maintains thiec noimnl schools foi 
ivliite students, one for Indian students, and 
three for coloied students. All teach era' 
ccrtiiicates must be obtained on cxaminatjon, 
fts the law distinctly provides that no diploma 
of any college or normal school shall give the 
holder the light to Leaoh in the state without 
submitting to an examination. 

Higher and Special Institutions — The Uni- 
versity of North Ciiroliim at Chapel Hill, 
founded 111 1789; the North Carolina College 
of Agiiculture and Mechanical Arts foi white 
studenta at West Tlalclgb, foimiicd in 1B89; 
and the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
for the Colored Race at Greensboro, founded 
in 18D4, sLanrl ns tlie culiiiiiiaLion of Iho 
public Bcliool system of the stiite In addition 
to the above, eight collegiate institutions for 
women, four for men, and seven for both sexes, 
nine of which wore founded bofoie the Civil 
Wai, also assist in tlie work of highei education 
in the slate. Some half dozen additional 
insLitutioua, moatly dcnommatioual, offer col- 
legiate instruction for the coloied race, the 
moat important of which is Slmw University 
(g.y ) at Raleigh. E, P. C. 
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CHAPEL HILL, N.C, — TUe oldest ot twi 
slate umvorsities, in the actual teaching sense 
chartered in 1789. The first session began 
ill 1796 Around the University spiang up 
the town of Cliapcl Hill The fust president 
of the University ivas Joseph Caldwell, a 
Ri'aduato of Piiiicetou, and iii the boginuiiig it 
was uattci’ucfl after that inatiUition V'nile 
0.1 tabli shed nncl controlled by the state, no 
direct appiopiiaiioii was made either for 
buildings, equipment, or support dining the 
fiist ninety ycais of its existence, It was de- 
poiulcnt upon donations, coitain escheated 
propel ty. and the fees of the students. Still 
it flourished and was progiesbivc and vigorous 
iindci President Caldwell The first state 
geological survey was organized in 1823 by 
mcitiherg of its fo cully, aud the livst collage 
obseivatoiy wa.i built theie in 1S27 
On the death of Caldwell in 1835 David L, 
Swuin became president Undci hhii various 
buildings wcie added and an endowment of 
acYcial hundicd tboiisand dollaia accumulated 
The University expanded until by the opening 
of the CWd Wav \t was attended by 430 aUi- 
dciits, about half of whom came from oui&idc 
the state, representing every Son them state. 
Duiinp tins first half century of service it Imdfur- 
mslird one president of the United states and one 
vice prosulent, many aonatorfl, icpresentativea. 
mombers of the cabinet, and other national 
onicinla,bcaK\oa somcCOpoi cent of all the lead- 
ing officiaiSj civil and judicial, in its own state 
The sAcufieo and the loss of this inatitiiLion 
ill the Civil Wai is pcrlmpi uupavalleled, 
Fourteen members of the faculty volunteered, 
seven gave up llicii lives. About 45 per cent 
of the living alumni entered the service, and 
iieaily 30 per cent of those weic killed or died 
ill the service More limn twenty generals 
were fiirnislicd to the Confcdciatc armies and 
one to the Union About half of the vegimenta 
furniahod by North Carolina wero commanded 
by the University’s alumni The close of the 
wai saw the University practionlly beggared 
Under oidor of the court all of its property 
except the immediate buildings aiid such wood- 
land as was ncccssaiy for furnishing fuel was 
Bold to meet its bonded and obhci indcbtcd- 
neas. In 1860 Prc.sidcnt Swain died. The 
University dragged througli two or three years 
of the Rcconatructiou Period aa a sort of high 
school and was then abandoned, losing most 
of such appiiratua ns was left, its biuldiiigg lying 
open and uncared for Only its books and 
collcotion of portraits were preserved. 
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Reopened in 1S75, fiienda and nlumni of boards of Uiicc trustees for each district, 

contiibiiLecl for ita repaii. The state paid an niimml district tax, a thicc months' tcim 

for its suppoi t the interest on the Land Scrip of school m each district, the exaininalion and 

Fund amounting to $7500, tlie state ticasury certification of teachers, and for graded and 

having been looted of tlie original fund union schools It is cloubtrul whether many 

This payment was discontinued in 1887 when school officers were apnoinlcd oi any schoola 
the Agi'icnUiiral and Mccliamcal College was wcie opened under this law. The Territory 
established at Raleigh In 1876 Kemp P. had but few people, and the Indian ninssncrea 

Battle was elected president and continued and wai of 1862 left Yankton (S Dak) the 

in office until 1891, the University thus almost only settlement In 1064 an &x officio Terri- 

loiinding out its first century under three torial Board of Education was cicn Led, winch 

piDSidcuU was to appoint d TcrnLoiinl Superintend cub 

The struggle with poverty and ngniiisb of Public Instruction In the first report of 

strong dcnoininationnl antagonism was severe this Board in 186*1, no public schools (though 
tlio icbuilding was slow and arduous. All a few private schools) arc mentioned in the 

hope of regaining the laigc patronage from Teriitory, and but fciv counties had appointed 

other Sou them states was gone In 1881 the county superintendents In 1805 thcic were 

state began to make appropiiations for main- but four legally organized scJiool districls in the 

tcnaiice and a little latei for leiuurs and oidi- Territory, and a few piivatc schools, with a 

nary equipment, but the first appiopiiatioii total combined school enrollment of 382 pupils, 

for n building was made in 1905 — just 110 and a school census of 621, In 1800 the ex 

years aftei tlie opening of the Univeisity, officio Toriitonal Boaid waa icplaccd by one 

It has a caniinia of fifty acres, some twenty of three aiiocificd pci sons, who, however, 
odd huilclings, a library of 65,000 volumes, and faded to qualify In 18CS, and apniu iii 1869 
all together property approaching 81,500,000 in and 1871, the school law was icviscd and re- 
value, Its total income amounts to 5175,000 cnacleci, though without sub'slautial changos. 
The University has giown into an iiistitu- In 1867 the office of Territorial Siipeiintciul- 

tion with a faculty iiumbcnng iicaily 100 and cub wiia made elective, and for two-year terms, 

moic than 800 students It compiiscs a college and a county school tax of two nulls and $1 

of liberal arts and a college of applied acieuco poll were added to the previously authorized 
and well-developed schools of graduate studies, distiict taxation. In 1867 ioachcis’ institutes 
law, medicine, and pharmary TJic entrance of fiom foui to ten day'.s duration were au- 
reqnii onion ts aic fourteen units. P, P, V. thoiizcd, in 1873 optional county teachers' 

Jiibtitutos wcic ponnitted, and in 1875 the terri- 
NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF tonal teachers' institutes were restored, In 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1871 a Deputy TcriilDiml Biipciintcndenl for 
— See ExAiifiNATiON AND Ceutipication Boauds the noi thorn pai t of the territory was provided 

for by the new law In 1873 the 100 schools 
NORTH DAKOTA, STATE OF — Or- lepoiting had an attendance of 2006 chilcliciij 
gamzecl as a Tcriitoiy by Congress in 1861, out of r total school population of 5312 in the 
and at that time embracing 350,009 squaic Tciiitory, In 1875 the school law was again 
miles. In 1864 Montana Territory, and in iCM.scd, the old piovisions for union graded 
1808 ‘Wyoming tciritoiy woie set off, and m schools dioppccl out, and a list of textbooks 
1889 the Tciiitory was further divided, and adopted foi tlie schools by name and by general 
admitted as two slates of almost equal size, — law In 1877 the Tern tonal Superintendeiik 
North Dakota as the thirty-ninth state, and was changed fioin elective to appoiiitmcnt by 
South Dakota as the fortieth Noitli Dakota the Oovciiior and Council, as had originally 
IS located in tlie wealein part of the Noitli been the «aso. 

Central Division of states, and has a land area Up to about 1879 the growth in population 
of 70,1 S3 square miles It is about the same in the ternlory had been slow, but during the 
size AS the SIX New England states and New next five yoais the school population almost 
Jcisoy combined. For administrative pui- ticblcd, nncl cilucatioiinl development was 
poses the state is divided into forty-six conn- coirespondingly lapid After 1880 the idea 
ties, and these in turn into townships, though of separate statehood foi the two parts of the 
five of the older counties still rctniii in pait Ternlory seems to have taken root, and school 
the district form of school oigamaatioii. In statistics arc icportcd separately after 1833, 
1010 North Dakota had a total population for Noith and for South Dakota. In 1870 
of 577,056, and a density of population of women were permitted to vote at school clcc- 
8 2 persons per squaic mile tioiig, and in 1881 tlicy wcic made eligible 

Educational History — At the liiafc Logia- for the olRoc of comity siipciiiitcndcnt Bonda 
I a Live Assembly in 1862 ” An Act for the Regu- for schoolhouses up to 51500 \Ycrc first author- 
Intion and Support of Common Schools " was izccl in 1881 In 1881, also, two Tcnitonal 
passed. This provided for the appointment Normal Schools weic created^ in 1882 the 
of county suporintendcntg, the division of University of Dakota at Vermilion (now the 
Gouiitics into school districts, the election University of Bouth Dakota), whose charter 
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dated bftck to 1862, wns opened for in- 
aUuctioa, ii\ 1883 Uic University of North 
Dakota at Grand Forks, and the Territorial 
Agriciiltiirnl CoHoeg at Brookings (now the 
S. Dakota College of Ague, and Mcch. Arts), 
were char ter od. In 1886 a SLiito Scliool of 
IVllnea was established ab Rapid City, and this 
IS now tlie South Dakota School of Mines. 

The school law was com pic Lely revised 
again in 1883, and made into alnioab a new 
law. School districts were abolished, and the 
township form of school □rganiznlioii sub- 
stituted in all except eighteen of the oldoi 
counties, aud in these exceptions the Boards 
of County Comniisaioncia wcie aiithonyod 
to put the law in foice, if liioy saxv fit Three 
of the eighteen counties adopted the township 
form, so that m 1881 thcio were aixt 3 '’-fivo 
counLiea undci the township form of organi7a- 
tion, and fifteen under tlic di.stnct. The act 
also increased the salaries of county supei- 
intcndcnts fiom $600 to $1500; made the 
beginning of the appj'opiiations for liolding ni- 
stitutca by making an annual grant of $600; 
provided [dt conn by ms li lute funds, to be 
derived fiom fees for cxamiiiations for teachers' 
cei’Lificatea; and provided for bho compiilaory 
cdneation of all children, ten to romiccii years 
of age, for ab leasb Lwelvo Avecks each ycai 
Another new school law waa enacted in 1887. 
A Territorial Board of Education of three 
mcinbera was created and given impoitanb 
flupciviaory authonby, norinnl teachers' iii- 
Bhtutca were providwl for, with etatc-appoinlcd 
institute condiictoia, a abate courac of study 
ivas to be outlined by the Territorial Board 
of Education, and the Territorial Superin- 
1 Olden b ivas authorized to designate niivatc 
instlbutioiia and to grant aid to them lor the 
training of teachers for the territory. 

Ill 1880 CongiDsa pns.scd an Enabling Act 
for the formation of a constitiiLion and for 
tlie adnubbion of Dakota Territory ea two 
states (For the subsequent cthicaLional his- 
toiy of South Dakota, see special aiticlo on 
Llint state) Noitli Dakota framed and 
adopted a state cunstitntioii, and was admitted 
as a itatc in the same year At the time of the 
admission aa a state, the Noitli Dakota public 
school flyglom consisted of 35 graded and 
13GG ungraded schools, with high schools 
m the cUica and m some of the villages. There 
were also a atatc university and one elate 
1101 mal school in opeiatioii 

The Enabling Act made large gran la of 
land to the nciv state for various educational 
purposca, and demanded that the abate should 
guarantee the safety of the grants, and provide 
for the os tabli 41111100 1 and iiinintenancc of a 
system of public schools, open to all children, 
and free fiom dcnomiimtional or acetanan. 
control The new a talc constitution giiar- 
anlccd the safety and proper application of all 
grants made, and made mandatory the estab- 
lishment of a system of free public schools, 
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'' extending through all grades up to and in- 
cluding the normal and collegiate couraes" 
The state uiiiversity at Grand Forks and the 
normal school at Valley City weic perpetu- 
ated ns state institutions, and the following 
noAV state educational inatitutioiis wore created 
and located by constitutional provision' 
a state school of mines, to be localed in con- 
ncotion Avith the state university at Grand 
Forka; an Agricultural college at Fargo; n 
second state normal school at Mayvillo^ a. 
school of forestry, in one of four specilied 
counties, a state scientific school at Walipcton' 
an induatrial school and school for manual 
training at Elleiidalc; a reform school at 
Mnndan; a Bchool for the deaf mid dumb ab 
Devil's Lake, an asylum foi the blind in Pem- 
bina county, and a department, for the train- 
ing of the fcclile-mindcd, in coimcctioii Avith the 
state insane asylum The constitution further 
piDvided that "no other state inslitutioiis of 
a character similar to any one of those created by 
this article slinll be established or maintained 
AVibhout a revision of this constitution " Ail 
lands gvmitcLl (See National Go 
Education) Avcrc carefully safeguarded as to 
sale and sale price; the diffcient funds Avero 
declared inviolate, detailed pioviaions avcfo 
made for the safeguarding of the lands and 
funds, and the Icgiblaturc Avas forbidden to 
divert any fund, even temporarily, the intercab 
on the permanent school fund wna made distrib- 
utable on school census alone, a State Board 
of University and School Lands Cominia- 
sionors, coiisiatiiig of the State Supenntciidcut 
of Public Instruction, the Attornoy-GciieTal, 
the Secretary of State, and the State Auditor, 
Avafl cicatod to coiiLiol the appraisement, sale, 
and lentnl of the school laiula, and the invest- 
ment of the proceeds; a State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and County Superin- 
tendents of Schools, to be elected by the people, 
for two-yea\ tcriua, were made conBtitutloual 
oflicers: Avoincn woie made cligilile to voto for 
any scliool officer and to hold any school 
office, sectarian aid Avas prohibited j and 
legialation relating to the prevention of illiter- 
acy and the " securing of a icnaonable degree 
of unifoiinity in course of study, and to pio- 
motc industrial, scientific, and agricultural 
impiovcincnfc," Avna pcrmiLled The consti- 
tution, ill ita educational provinioua, la one of 
the most elaborate, specific, and mandatory 
of any framed by the states 
The state Icj^islaturc of 1800 put the consti- 
tutional provisions into operation by the enact- 
ment of a noAV school laAv, Aviiich oulliiied a 
good state system of education, A State 
Doaid of Education not having been provided 
for in the constitution, the State Siipennlciident 
succeeded to the poAvera and duties poaacssed 
by the old bo aid. He Avas also charged Avitli 
the propniation of all examination questions 
for teachers’ certificates in the state, stnto 
profcaaionnl certificates Avere provided for, 
460 
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And Die oiEfiiiizALion mkI mfinngcmcnt of tlio atatc approval named, and deflmtc state 
State Tcftclipii' Rending Circle was placed grants to each provided for on iiiapcction and 
undoi Ina direcLion. The new law, dealing approval Tlie grants to the regular high 
ivitli tJic {picstjon of the school unit and com- schools wore iiicren^crl, nnd then inspection 
pellccl to provide for a iiniform system, cicated and approval also provided for The mtroduc- 
the distiicb ns the unit, but provided that tion of agn cult me, manual training, and domes- 
diati'icb linea should conform to township liuca tic science into the icgular high scitool courses, 
wheicvor possible. This pcimittcd coiulilioiia and the nfliliiitiou of mral schools with such 
to remain as they w^crc, thiiLy-lhrcc counties a central high school, were also provided for, 
in the now stale using the township ns the clis- and state aid foi them voted A Slate Edu- 
tricb, and hvo conn lies having the school dis- calioiial Commiasioii was also created, to re- 
trie t form of orgMiiKation. In 19 U new port in 1912 

legislation pcrmiLLcd the icarrangomcnt of dis- Present School System, — At the head of 
ti'ict hues in these five counties, witli a view the picscnt acliool system of the state is a 
to A pnrtinl abolition of the diiliict imiL State Supcrmtciulciit of Piildic Instruction, 

The first few years of statehood w'crc a elected by the people Tlie election is for 
trying period, and little new Icgislaiion was two-ycnr terms; women arc oligiblo for the 
cimctQcl, although steady cducatiunnl progress oflicc, and the person elected must liold the 
WAS made In 1895 a health and eh coney law. highest grade of state professional certificate 
a law peinutLing any city, town, or school He appoints his depuLica, who must possess 
district to provide free textbooks, and a law similar qiittlificii Lions, nnd liia clerks and ofilco 
cicating a State High School Hoaid, consisting foicc. The work whicli in a number of states 
of the Goveinoi, Superintendent of Public is poi formed citlici by a State Superintendent 
Instruction, and the Pi csident of the University, or a State Board of Education, or by the 
to inspect and eluasify the high schools, were two working together, is lieio split up among 
enacted Within two years oiio third of the the State Boards of Land ComTiiisaioiieis, 
Bcliools of the state had voted to provide free text- Library Board, Board of Exainineis, High 
books and supplies A state high school course School Bonid, Normal School Board, Agricul- 
of study WAS issued in 1395, and a state elomcii- tuinl and Training School Board, nud the State 
tnry couiac in 1897. In 189S the State Superm- Supcrintcndciib Each of these boards lias 
tciidcnt began to send out tuivolmg aohool apccinl par fa of the school system to supervise, 
libraries, and in 1399 the plan was CHlablishcd The Slate Rupciiutcmlout is ey oj/icio a member 
and piovuled for by law. In 1907 a State of each of these Boards, To the State Superin- 
Pubhe Library Cominigsion was provided for. tendent is given the general supervision of 
In 1905 the toachcia' examination law was ro- the school system of the state. He advises 
vised, fchiid-giadc county certificates wcic with the county snpeiintcndcnCs, decides dis- 
abohslicclj and a minimum toachcis’ wage law puted quca Lions under the scliool law, holds 
was enacted In 1907 counties weie pei nutted confcrcncea with school oflicers, prcpaica and 
to organize a Ibrcc to four weeks' summer furnishes all blanks and forma; appoi tiona the 
teaclieia' training school, in plaec of the re- State Tuition Fund to the counties, edits tho 
quiicd county teachers' institute, and by 1900 school laws, nud makes a detailed biennial report 
twenty-four counties had adopted this plan to the Oovcrnoi. He also issues plans for onc- 
Statc nul bo accredited high achools wna hrat and two-room achoolhoiiscs, approves nil school- 
voted in 1809; the state two-imll tax was house plana, prcpaica and prcacribcs the course 

changed to a two-mill county tax, the con- of study for the common schoola of the slate. 

Boliclation of aclioola wna authorized the pro- nnd prcscjibcs iiiles and regulations for teachers' 

vision of free textbooks and supplies, on n institutes, outlines the course of inatriiclion 
two thirds petition, was made mandatory on for them, and appoints nil institute condne- 
acliool corporations; and increased aid was tors Ho appoints a State Inspector of Rural 
extended to the county teachcra' training and Graded Schools to act for him in their 
Bchoola. A State School Law Commission exiimi nation and approval, iiiul the State High 
was cieatcd in 1909 to revise and recodify School Board appoints another deputy to 
the school laws of the state, and a revised act as a State Inspector of High Schools 
school code, detailed below, was enacted by For each county a county superintendent 
tlio Icgislatiuc of 1911 The Irgislature of of scliools is elected by the people foi two- 

1911 also enacted a number of important new year leims He, or alie, must be a college 

school laws The Stale High School Board or normal bcKooI graduate, oi hold a state nro- 
waa icconstrucLed, and a Slate Agricultural fcasional cerLilicatc, and must have had at 
and Training School Board was created lca.st two 3 '^cnia' cxpciiciice as a teacher. 

Appropriations were made foi a State Iiispcc- There aic no county boards of education in 
tor of Rmal and Giadcd Schools, nnd a State the state. Tho county superintendent hna 
High School Inspectoi. State graded and general hupcrviaion of the tfchools of his county, 
state rural schools, o/ tivo classes encJi, and and must visit each scJiool at least once each 
state coiifiolidatcd schools, were defined; the year, and advise with teachers and school 
requirements and course of instruction for olficcis Once each year ho holds a conven- 
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tion of acliool officers, may hold monthly in the district, and not less than seven montha 

mcetingB With hia tcaclicra, and holds an in any school They may, and on petition 

annual teachcia' matiUitc, or fl tcacheis' of one third of the residents must, call an 
ti'aming in'itituLc of three to four weeks' dura- election to vote on the q^ucstion of consoUdat- 
tion He keeps a corrected map of the school ing the schools, and they may provide st aides 
districts of Ilia county, appoitions state and at the consolidating center If the district 
county funds to the districts, appoints school contains sixty children of school ago, the hoard 

directois to fill vacancies; decides school may, and on petition of ten residents musk, 

controversies, though appeal to the Stale call an election to decide the question of 
Siipeiintendenb is allowed; and makes an providing high school facilities lor the district, 
annual icport to the State Sup orin ten dent. An niiiuml school conaua must be taken by 
With the County Superintendent of Health the elork, and he must also make a detailed 
ho inspects schoolhousos, may older needed annual icport to the county supeviiitcndent. 
aanitaiy changes, and approves ininoi altera- Each board must see that all rccoida, roporls, 
blona. lie also acta as an agent of the State and inatrViction aic u\ the EnghaK langiiagc 
Board of Examiners in the conduct of examina- Cities and iiicorpoiatcd towns may organize 
tions for teachcr.s' cerlificates; approves pc- ns independent districts, and segregate thein- 
titions for organizing state graded schools, selves fiom the township district. A board 
jural schools, and township high schools, of education of five is then elected, in placo 
iu\d acta, ei officio, aa a member o7 the honra of the three school diiectoia. City dialricta, 
of trustees, if a county agricultural and tiaiii- formerly organized under spccinl laws, may 
ing school is established m his county icorganizc as mdepeiidciit school districts, 

The school unit below the county is the under boards of education with a member- 
township, although in five counties the dis- ship baaed largely on ward repiesentation 
Lnct system is still used extensively. The For all such districts tlie general school laws 
1911 legislation was intended to make these apply, and the boards of education have the 
counties in part conform to the plan followed same powers and duties ns boards of school 
else where in the state There arc in the state, directors In addition, they may cslabliah 
then, school districts, in the ordinary sense graded schools, high schools, and aueh other 
of the term, township districts, and certain schools as may be desiicd, must maintain 
segregated oistnebs (towns or cities) known n term of from seven to ten months; may 
QB city dialricts, apccial diatucta, or independ- purchase, sell, and repair achoolhouaca; may 
eat districts. These latter segregated city and employ a district school superintendent, mid 
town districts aic under boards of education. For may levy local school taxes, up to thirty mills, 

all other school districts a board of three school School Support — On the admission of the 
diTcetoiB IB ekcled, one eaeVi your, Cor iUiec- fcvUte m the siato loecwcd thn 
year terms The people of each dis trie L also and the thirty-sixth sections in each township 
elect a treasure), for Uvo-year terms, and the for schools, a few Indian rcaervationa exceptetl, 
board appoints a clerk, not one of their number, and has since been gi anted the sections in some 
who holcla oflico at the pleasure of the board of thcae The total grant to the permanent 
There muat be four regular mee Lings of each school fund of the state wna approximately 
board each year, and m the cities twelve meet- two and a half millions of ncrca, on which a 
mgs. Each board of school directors Ims minimum sale mice of 310 an aero was placed, 
general charge and management of the schools About two nRlis of this has since been 
under then charge, tlio caie of the school sold, and at an average price of about $15 
property, tho making of repairs, and the sup- an acre, while recent sales have been for 
plying oi necessary equipment They em- much Uigcr figures. The 6 per cent of land 
ploy nil tcachcis for tlie schools; may admit sales grant was also givon bo the peimancnb 
non-resident pupils ; may add branches school fund, and this, up to 1910, had pro- 
of inabi'uotion, with tho approval of the duced 3*133,905 In all a total permanent 
county Buperin tendon t; may call an election school fund of about 316,000,000 lina so far 
to vote money for buildingB or to buy been pioJuccd The land remaining ia con- 
si tea, up to five acres in extent; and may aervativcly es Li mated as worth $18,000,000 
levy district school taxes up to thirty mills more, and will probably bring $25,000,000, 
They must make such repairs and alterations In nil a fund of $40,000,000 for common 

in buildings as are oidercd by the county schools seems probable f^m the piocceda of 

board for sanitary inspection (Co Supt. of the enabling act grants for common achoola 

Schools, and Co Health Supt ), and can only alone In addition, 500,000 acres, to be 

purehaBc such books for the school librniy selected by the state, wcic grunted for the 

as liavc been approved by the State Superin- higher, reformatory, charitable, and public 

teiidcnt. They miiab organize schools within institutions in the state, as follows! state 

the district (township) ivhcievcr there are university, 40,000 acres, school of mines, 

nine children without school lacihbiea. They 40,000 ncica; agricultural college j 40,000 acres, 

determine the time and length of the school state noininl schools, 80,000 acres, reform 

term, which must be equal for nil schools school, 40,000 acres; deaf and dumb asylum, 
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*10,000 acrca, public buildiuga, (50,000 iicrcs, and manual tiaining hoa recently been taken 
and Tor other educational or charitable pur- up with much ciitliusiasm, and tlio teaching 
poaca, 170,000 nciea. The nunimiun sale of agriculture in central schools, to which 
price on all of these landa was placed at SIO rural schools may bo affiliated, haa recently 
an acre, and they should biing two or three been provided Cor Standards for state 
times tins amount The iiicomo Iroin cadi graded and state rural whools imve bcGJi 
grant is to be used for the support of tho in- formulated, and a state inspector of rural and 
atiUition for which It was gi anted. graded schools appointed The state haa a 

The income fiom the permanent state school good child labor law, and a reasonably satia- 
fund, together with all slate fines, la appor- factory compulsory education law 
tioiicd quarterly to the counties, and by the Secondary Education — High Schools are be- 
countioa to the dialricU, on the sole basis of ingdcvelopcdvcryiapidlyin the slate, especially 
the school census, six bo twenty-one years of within the past five yctua. By 1911 the number 
ngc In addition, each county mush levy a of approved high achoola in the state had reached 
two-mill county school and n county noil tax, ninety-five, and the total number was much 
tho procceda of which arc diatributcu to tho largci A iStatc High School Board, consisting 
districts on the same basis Counties c&tab- of the State Supcriutciidcnt, the Presidents of 
lishiiig a county a gii cultural and braining the State Univoisiby and of the Agricultural 
school may Icv^, as needed, for its mamlc- College, two auponntenfleiits of schools, 
nance In addition, any school district or and one citizen, the liiab three appointed by 
school corporation may levy a district tax in the Governor, excreiac tho function.^ of a 
any nmQuiit up to lliirty mills, for rurthcr State Boaid of Education for high schools 
inainteimncc and eompmenb Moreover, the They apjioint a State High School Inspector^ 
state makes special appropriationa foi nul wdio acts n.s their executive officer, and op- 
to high schools; to state giadcd and slate piovos high schools for state aid Courses 
rural schools; and for insbuiction in agricul- of two, three, and foiii yoais may bo nppiovcd 
tuie, domcatic economy, and manual tiaining A State AgncuUurnl aucl Training School Board, 
in rcgulai (iigii hcliools, lovic^ iv state tax of coiisiatiug of the State Superintendent, Picsi- 
onc fifth of a mill for county agricultural and dent of the Agncultuial College, and three 
training schools; niul a state tax of one mill, practical fnrmcis appointed by the Governor. 

1 0 be divided among the dilTcrenb slate higher act aa a State Boaid of Control for, and 
mstibu Lions determine the qiinlifi cations of tcachcjs niid 

Educational Conditions — Tho state is cs- principals in, the new county ngiicullural and 
scntially a lural and an agricultural state, training schools authoiizcd by the law of 1011, 
89 per cent of the people hviiig in rural ilia- These ficlioola nuiat l)c provided with a good 
Incts, There aic no cities as laige as 15,000 equipment, and must offer agricultural in^ 
population in the abate The population is s true lion con elating with that given in the 
almost cntiicly while There are a few AgricuUural College State aid, up to one 
Chineao and Indiana, but practically no negroes half, and a maximum of $3000 a year, will bo 
in the abate About one third of the total gi anted to such schools. Slate aid was also 
population IS foioigii boin, Noi'wegiana, Eiig- piovided, to begin in 1912, for regular high 
lish-Cnnadians, lluasians, Germans, and schools which add instruction in ngriculbure, 
Swedes, in the order named, being the prcdoini- manual training, and domestic acienco The 
nanb foieign peoples and conati tilting about State School of Science at Wahpeton, tlin 
76 per cent of the foieign born, Tho,sc Jiave State Scliool of Forestry at Boblijicau; and 
settled in the rural districts and taken up the State Indus Inal and HEanual Training 
farming Tho large educational funds, Llic School nt Ellendalc aic state schools of 
liberal taxation, and the large per capita aecondiuy grade, The oncouiagement given 
wealth of tho people make the mninteiianco to comm unities to form graded schoola, and 
of a good system of education easier tlian is to gradually develop ilicsc into two-year 
the case m many other states, and good laiva liigh aehools, tho provision for the gradual 
tend to secure these results Good schoola evolution of these into three- and foui-ycar 
aic maintained generally throughout the state, high schools; and the strong emphasis placed 
and the sentiment of the people is strongly on in.striictioii in ngii culture nnd domestic 
in favor of good schools Expenditures for economy arc siiong points in llie North 
education have mullinlied f our times m the past Dakota plan foi secondary niatruction, 
eleven yenis, though the school population Teachers and Training. — A State Board 
has only doubled. School libraries are found of Exanuneis^ consisting of the State Siipor- 
in all districts, and $25 per year maiMm spent intendent as sccrctaryi ^'^nd four teachers or 
fioin the public funds foi books. Free text- huponiilcndenls appointed by the Governor 
books aic fuinishcd in about two thirds of tlie ns additional incmbcra, prepares all questions 
schools of the state. Any school commission for the cxaminaLion of tcacheri, overaeca the 
or board may employ a medical inspector, and grading of the answer papers, and grants all 
icquiic tho examination of its school cluklreii. teachers' certificates in the slate, with tho one 
The teaching of agriculture, domestic science, exception of teachers and principals in tho 
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county agricultural and training schools 
This Board also acrvcs, gt officio, as a State 
Tcaclicra’ Reading Circle Duard, niid controls 
both the teachcra' and the pupils’ leading 
circles for the state. Tlicao have both been 
m existence for a luiinbcr of years, nnti have 
rendered valuable service Four grnclca of 
tcaclierq' certificates arc issued, and form a 
graded series, each loquiring mcrca'smg knowl- 
edge and experience and Iiaviiig incLcnaing 
validity; tlie Jiiglicsb is isaiied only to college 
graduates Special certificates may also bo 
issued ill special subjects Graduates of the 
University of North Dakota, of the Dakota 
State Noimal Schools , and of other collcpa 
and normal schools within the stale oiTcring 
equivalent ms true Li on may be ceitificated 
without exann nation and on similar terms, 
For tho training of future teachers the state 
in ai atom? two State Normal Schools at May- 
villc and Valley City, and graduates of high 
schools which oITcr a four-year course, witii 
certain review and professional subjects in 
the last year, may also receive a teachers' 
certificate on graduation. A State Normal 
School Board looks after the normal schools 
of the slate So far na it applies, work m 
aummei sessions nmy also be accepted in lieu 
of examination subjects. 

County superintendenta may, if they dcsiie, 
hold teachers' meetings one Saturday each 
month, which teachers outside of cities and 
high schools must attend iSiipei’iiitondcuts 
may also hold an annual teachcia’ institute, or 
instead may organize a county tonchers' 
Irnming school, of from Uwco to four wcehV 
duration State aid of 3100 a year la given 
each county for toaelicvs' inslilutesj and, if a 
county training school is organized, the county 
must appioprifttc a sum equal to twice the 
number of teachers who have taught for four 
mouths 111 the county tho preceding year A 
portion of all teachers' examination fees also 
goes to the teachers' institute fund. Tcachcis 
are paid for one week for attendance A state 
minimum wage law reqiiues a minimum wage 
of $35 a month The average wage for 1010 
was $51 80 

Higher and Special Institutions — Tho Uni- 
versity of North Dakota and the State School 
of Mines at Grand Forks, and the State Agri- 
ciiUural College at Fargo, stand as tho culmina- 
tion of the public school system of the state 
Fargo College (Cong.) at Faigo; Wcalcy Col- 
lege (M.F) at Gland Forks, Giaiul Forks 
College (Luth.) at Grand I'^orks, and tlic 
Preabytcrian College at Jamestown assist 
in the work of collegiato education m tho 
sLatc, 

In addition to the above institutiona, tho 
state also maintnins the xStatc School for tho 
Deaf and Dumb at Devils Lake, tho state 
secondary schoola, mentioned above; and the 
State School for the Blind at Bathgate 

E P, C 
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NORTH DAKOTA, UNIVERSITY OF 
GRAND FORKS, N D, — Established by 
net of the Territorial Assembly Feb. 23, 1803, and 
opened its do ora in Septeinbci, 1884 In 1911 
tlicic wcio Lhiiteon buildings, icpieacnling 
in their conatYuction and equipment nn cx- 
penditiiTc of $700,000, The .student body 
luinibcrs 972, of these 496 arc in the colleges, 
348 in the summer acssioii, and 120 in the 
Model High Scliool. The teaching atalT con- 
fliata of 105 mom hers, thii ty-gevon of whom are 
of professorial giadc. The univcisiLy main- 
tains six colleges Liberal Arts, Tcnclieia 
Mining Enginceiing, Mcchiinical and Elcctiical 
Engineering, Law, and Medicine, a miiiiiig 
substation at Ilobron, N D., and a biological 
station at Devils Lake, N.D. The State 
Public Health Laboiatoiy and Geological 
Survey arc under the authority of the Board 
of Trustees. The gcnei al and clopartinculal 
Hhrni'ics contain 45,000 volumes 

The university at the time of its cstabliah- 
ineiiL received 126,000 acres of land which, 
when fiiinlly sold, will give nn endowment of 
$2,000,000 The assets of the iiiiiveraity 
in 1911 amount to $2,400,000, the annual 
income is made up of payments fioin contracia 
and intcrcab on land sales, tho piocueda of the 
i^sV null tax. special appro]) nations foi mam- 
tenanccj and payments of fees and rents The 
income in the year 1911-1912 was $373,000, 
of which $32,600 was foi buildings, and $41,000 
for operation of the University Commons, 
leaving for the conduct of the univeiaity and 
ih stations $229,400 

The piiiiciple of afliliation of church colloges 
with the state iinivorsity was fiisL inaugurated 
at the University of North Dakota in 1904, 
resulting in the maintenance of Wesley Col- 
lege, a Metliodiat school in affiliation with 
the university 

The university has had the following picsi- 
dents Di. Wdliam M. Blnckbiun, 1884, Pro- 
fessor Henry Montgomciy, acting president, 
1885-1887; Di. Homer B Sprague, 1887- 
1891, Dr Webster Mcrnficld, 1S91-1DOO, 
Dr Frank L MeVey, 1909- F. L. M. 

NORTHEND, CHARLES (1814-1895).— 
Educational writ or; wns educated at Diiinmcr 
Academy and Amherst College. He was prin- 
cipal of tho fiist grammar school nt Danvors, 
klasg^ (1836), and was afterwards eupenn- 
tcnclcnt of schools at Danvers and at New 
Britain, Conn. He was for many yeaia 
494 
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secretary of the American ItihlitiiLe of In- 
BtuicLioiij and was active in other ecluca- 
1 1 oiiai AHso Cl a Lions His piibli c at i o n s, in ci u de ; 
Teacher and Parent and The Teachers' 

These books passed tin o ugh many cdi Lions, 
and foi moie tliaii Lhiity years they vanked 
as the most popular educational books He 
was also the aubhoi of Letters to ParGiiis, 
Exercises in Dictation, and luiineroiia ailiclea 
in educational journals. W S M 

NORTHFIELD SCHOOLS —These in- 
cludo Northficld Seminary for young Indies, 
at East Noithficld, Mtisg., founded in 1879, 
and Mount Ilerinon lloys^ School, four and 
one half miles drstant, founded in ISSl Both 
sohoola arc of accondary grade and picpnic 
for collogo They wcic established by the 
late D L Moody, to meet the needs of young 
men and young women of limited means ^iho 
were ambitious to acf|iiire the benefits of a 
thorough Christian education In addition 
to this charncteriatic, two additional fentuies 
arc prominent- (1) The Bible la emphasized 
in every course of study, and each stiidcufc 
la icquired to take a minimum of two vccitationa 
a week in this subject, iindei aystcinatic in- 
sti notion (2) Each student la reqiuu'd to 
discharge some assigned duty each day in the 
dormitorica, in dining hall and kitchen, oi 
faim. The grounds and buildings of the 
fiominary icpicsent an investment of S9 10,174, 
and the school has an endowment of 5575,188 
Mount Hem on Boya’ School has in vested in 
grounds and equipment 51,007,707, witli a 
further endowment of 5627,823. 

NORTHRTTP, BIRDSEY GRANT (1817- 
1898). — State Superintendent of Schools; 
was graduated from Yale College in 1841 and 
fiom the Yale Theological School in 1846. 
He taught in the public achoola of Connecticut; 
was agent of iJie State Boaid of Ediicatjon of 
Massacluisotta (1857-1867), agent of the State 
Board of Education of Connecticut (1867-1873), 
and Secictary of the State Boaitl of Education 
(State Suporintcndent of Schools) of Connecti- 
cut (1873-1883). His publications inclucio: 
Education Abroad, Foreatry in Europe, and 
Lessona from European Schools, and numerous 
reports on education W S, M. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORIES, EDUCA- 
TION IN. “See Canada, Education in. 

NORTHWESTERN COLLEGE, FERGUS 
FALLS, MINN — A Lutheran denomina- 
tional inatiLiibion founded in 1900 The 
college grounds include eight acres located about 
half a mile from the center of the city of Fergus 
Falls. The institution comprises the follow- 
ing six departments: collegiate, normal, 
picparatory, commerce, music, art, The 
courae of religious instruction is obligatory 
upon every regular student, There arc (1912) 


nine instructors The student body numbora 

119. E, J. 

NORTHWESTERN COLLEGE, NAPER- 
VILLE, ILL — A cooducatioiial institiilion 
cblablishcd at rininficld m 1802 by the Evan- 
gelical Confeionccg of Illinois, Iowa, Indinna^ 
and Wiaconsin as Llicj Plainfield College, the 
present name being adopted in 1864 The 
college was moved to Napciville in 1870 Tlic 
following depart men la are rnniiitnincd acad- 
emy, college of liberal nrt% Geimaii, comiiieicc, 
music, nit, physical culture The entrance 
requirements to the collegR nie fifteen uuitfl 
of high school work Tlio degrees of A.B., 
B S., and B.L. arc coiircrrcd, The faculty 
consists of twenty-five members, and the 
student cmollincnt in 1011-1912 wna 396, 

NORTHWESTERN COLLEGE, WATER- 
TOWN, WIS. — An JiistJtiilioj) founded in 1865 
by the Evangelical Liitlieran Synod of Wis- 
consin and comprising piepniatory, collegiate, 
and business dcjiar Linen Ls The entrance le- 
quiroinGnla to the college arc equivalent to the 
work of the pieparatory depiutment The 
college com sc leads to the degree of A.B 
Tliorc is a faculty of twelve mombcis, and the 
enrollment of studciita in 1911-1912 was 204, 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
EVANSTON, ILL — A coeducational inati- 
tutioiij fouiulcd " in the intcrcata of Cliiiatian 
loaining," and chartered on Jan 28, 1851. 
Tile chaitcr provides that a majority of the 
board shall be members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, but no religious Ic.sta arc 
required of sUideiits. The trustees chose as 
the first picsidont Clark Tibua Hinman. The 
university piirchnsccl 397 acres of land twelve 
miles to the north of the center of Clucago on 
the shoics of Lake ^fichigan Hcie the uni- 
versity was establiahad and opened for inatruc- 
tioji in 1855. TJic place was named Evaneton in 
honoi of Dr. John Evans, president of the corpo- 
ration Tho College of Liberal Arts was the only 
department of the inaLitiition until 1809, when 
the Chicago Medical College became a depait- 
ment of Northwestern Univcraity, The Law 
School, founded in 1869, became a department 
under sole control of the university m 1891 
The College of Engineering was established 
in 1907, although for many years the uni- 
veraity heel offered courses in engineering in 
tlie College of Liberal Arts Tlic School of 
Pharmacy was i nc or p orated u\ 1880 and be- 
Camo a department of the university the same 
year. The Dental School was organized in 
1887 and was made a department of the uni- 
versity three years later. In 1896 the School 
of Music was established, the School of Oom- 
iTicrcc in 1908 A preparatory department 
was eatabliahed at Evanston m 186D. On the 
campus, also, is Garrett Biblical Institute in 
elose affiliation with the university 

Tho total eniollmentof the university, 1911- 
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1912, including the enrollment in the affiliated 
aohoola, was 4344, The total enrollment in 
1855-1856, fifty-five years previoua, waa ten. 
The growth of the umveiaity haa kept pace 
with the development of Chicago, the city of 
its birth Only one of the institiitiona of tlic 
Middle West that existed in 1850 hna noiv n 
larger enrollment, The increase in inntciial 
equipment ia not leas marked. In the firab 
year the trustees collected on " the aoholai- 
ahin plan " SOO^OQO, which reprcacnted practi- 
cally their cuUre assets. Sixty ycaia later 
the assets amount to about $9,000,000. 

Expenditures for 1910-1911 weio $740,297 
The naseta of all kinds for 1911 amount to 
§9,098.821 The value of • buildings and 
grouncla uaed for educational purposea, includ- 
ing libraries, museuma, and auiulry equipment, 
was $3,376,130, and trust funds, in addi- 
tion to cdiicatioiml property located in the 
center of Chicago, was $4,555,760 The cash 
gifts for the year amounted to 8288,175 

In Evanston aie located the College of 
Liberal Arts, the School of Music, the College 
of Engineering, Garrett Biblical Institute, the 
School of Oratory, and Evanaton Academy 
On the south side of Chicago is the Medical 
School, and in Noibhwcstein Uniyciaity Build- 
ing, situated in the hcait of Chicago, arc tlic 
Law School, the School of Pharmacy, tlic Den- 
tal School, and the School of Coniincrcc. In 
the Norbliwcstein UniveiBity Duildmg la also 
bho Gary Library of Law, one of the largest 
law lihraneg in cxishcnoc. Northwcatcrii Uni- 
voraiby Settlement ia situated in a congested 
district on the northwest side of Chicago 

J C. B. 

NORTON, CHARLES ELIOT (1829-1908), 
— Professor of the history of ftit at Harvaid 
University and man of letters. After giadu- 
ating at Harvard lu 1846, he joined an East 
India counting liouso in Boston , he was sent, 
in 1849, to India and loturnod byway of Eu- 
rope m 1851. In the following yofti he pub- 
Inhcd anonymously Five Chmlmds llymm 
and 'm 1854 a Book of Hymns, for Young 
Persona He still intended at the time to 
enter the muiislry In 1355-1857 and in 1868- 
1873 ho was in Europe and made the acquniiit- 
ance of the leading men of letters in England, 
including Carlyle, Ruskin, and Fitzgerald, IIo 
was a frequent contributor to tlic Atlantic 
Monthly almost from its establishment, and 
with Lowell betook charge of the Amer- 
ican lleuiew from 1864 to 1868. Xa 1800 ho 
wrote Notes of Travel and Study in Italy lie 
wna appointed professor of the history of art 
in 1975 and hold this offico until lie bccama 
professor emoritua in 1S98 He oignmzed 
exhibitions of drawings of Tinner (1874) niul 
Ruskin (1879) Ilia reputation lests mnmly 
on bis woik as an inspning teacher and on liia 
Dante studiea and translations He trans- 
lated the Vita Nuoua (1860 and 1867), and 
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the Divina Comnicdia (1891-1802) In 3881 
he founded the Dante Societj^ Hia other 
worliB include Ihslorical Study of Church 
Building in the Middle Ages Venice, Sienn, 
Florence (1880); Letteis of Carlyle and Em- 
erson (1883), Carlyle’s Leltcis and Reminis- 
cences (1886-1888); Leitoa of Lowell (1894); 
and aa liteiary executor foi Ruskin he wrote 
introductions to the American edition of his 
worka 

NORTON, WILLIAM AUGUSTUS (ISIO- 
1883). — Textbook author and scientist; was 
giadualcd from the United Slates Military 
Academy at West Point in 1831, He held 
piofcssorship in New Yoik Uinvcriit3% JJela- 
waie College, Biowii University, and Yale 
College, He published textbooks on astion- 
omy (1839) and natural philosophy (1863), 
and made nuinciona icscaichcs hi molecular 
physics and teirestrial magnetism. W. 8. 

NORWAY, EDUCATION IN — Norway, 
a constitutional monarchy, having an aiea of 
124,129 7 square miles and a population of 
2,392,698 (1910) The civil divisions for 
local government, which me also aieas of edu- 
cational adminisliation, arc eighteen counties 
(nfn^cr), towns, and luial communea (heneder); 
the latter aic goncially paiishes oi aubnaiishcs 
The capital, Christiania, has a population of 
243,801; Bcigcii has 76,917, and Trondhjem, 
4t5,228 Theic Me all logclhoi ai\ty-onc uiban 
communes Dunng the Middle Ages Norway 
foimcd ail iiulopciulcnt monaicliy. In 1397 
it ontoicd the Calmai union with Sweden niid 
Dcnniarlc, and when the union was broken 
(1527), Noiwny romnincd with the lattei 
By the terms of the pence of Kiel (Jan, 14, 
1814) Norway was tiansfcircd fiom Dcnniaik 
to Sweden The union waa cffrcLcd only 
tliiougli the poison of the King, Norway re- 
taining Its independent legislatinc. In 1905 
tlie union witli Sweden terminated, and the 
present King, Haakon VI I, a son of tlie King 
of Deniniiik, was called to the throne. ^ The 
Reformed Religion (Luthci’aii) was intro- 
duced into the kingdom in the fiftcGnth cen- 
tiny and has cxcici.scd gieat influence upon 
the educational development 

Educational History. — Education was oiig- 
mnlly under the control of the Church, and 
it was the duty of Llie parish clergy to see that 
child icn were instructed in religion and in 
Icttcis up to the time of their confinnation. 
When the coiistitulion of 1814 was adopted, 
thcic were four classical (cathodial) sclioolfi 
in the kingdom; but even in these schools the 
mother tongue waa Ireatcd as a separate 
branch, for Norway waa never dominated by 
the claasiral spirit An act ol 1827 provided 
that tlieic should be a permanent school near 
every principal ohuich m the country, and am- 
bulatory schools foi isolated diatiicta There 
was, however, no maiked educational move- 
ment before the political awakening in the 
490 
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thiul dec/ifle of tlie nmekeiith century. Then 
aioso llie dcmfiiid that national culture should 
renoct national ideal"?, and tlmfc ib should rest 
upon a linn basis of elementary cduention 
suppoiLcd by public authoiitics In 18*18 an 
act was passed by fclio Stoi thing pioviding foi 
public clcmontaiy schools m the towns, This 
was followed in 1060 by a new act icgulaling 
lurnl school a, and in 1069 by legal provision 
foi continuation schools These acta were 
finally replaced by that of 18S0, carried by the 
Liberal party, which pcitaincd to both towns 
and rmal parishes. This measure not only 
required tliafc elojncntajy schools should bo 
piovidcd, bub picacnbcd in detail the organiza- 
tion and programs of the different giadca of 
schools; for although local authorities are 
responsible for the csLablishincnh and mam- 
fcc nance of schools, the law haa left nothing 
Gsacnbial to their Unlunitcd choice. 

Undei the awakened conaoiousncss of na- 
tional life and nccdSj the chisaioal schools were 
the chief subjects of critic] am; and the conflict 
between the older liumanities and soicnliJlc 
and modern aubjccta was worked out through 
a aei'iea of laws and exporiments, beginning 
with tJie Jaw of June 17, 1069, and oulnunating 
in that of July 27, 1890, which determines the 
present organization of the middlo and scc- 
ondaiy schools 

Present System — The national system of 
education in Norway ia similar in many re- 
spects to the system of Sweden and Donmaik, 
{^q.u ), but places greatci emphasis upon piac- 
tical blaming and modern subjects. It is 
noted for the complete provision of schools, 
for their adaptation to the different classes of 
society and the close coordination of the sev- 
eral orders of education. 

The Department of Ed u call on and Ecclesi- 
aatical affairs has control of the system. The 
adiniins bra lion of primary schools is committed 
to school diiectors, one for each of the six 
dioceses of the kingdom. Bishop and Dean 
take part in the general supervision of the 
schools, and the clcigy may supervise the 
roligioiia instruction 

The Primary Schools. — In each municipality 
(town or division of a county) tiicrc is a local 
board (skohstyret) which consists of a priest, the 
chairman of the municipal council (oi one of tho 
nldcrmcii), one of the teachers cliosen by tho 
body of teachers, and ndditionaJ in embers (men 
and women) chosen by the municipal council 
In the towns, at least one fourth of the incn>- 
bcia so chosen must bo parents who have 
children in tho primary schools Tho school 
boaid, which electa its own chan man, lias 
charge of all tho airangcmcnts for the schools 
of the municipality, i.e. choice of sites, build- 
ing plans, appointment of tcaclicra, etc Every 
year the boaixl submits to the municipal 
couhgII an estimate of tho expenditures for the 
Coming year 

The inspection of tlic primary schools is 
vox. IV — 2 h 


intrusted to a committee consisting of ono 
member of the school board ns chan man, and 
three members (men or women) chosen in 
towns by the paicnts of the children alLcndiiig 
the school, and in tJie coimlry by parents 
and the ratepayers in a school district This 
committee mnintaiiia con^jtant supervision 
of the aclioola and of children of school age 
The school board and the board of inspection 
in the couiitiy districts may bring the alTaiia 
of the pamnry school before a meeting of the 
ratepayers of the district and parents of chil- 
dren attending the school, who live in tho 
distil ct. Certain questions must bo discussed 
at the district meeting before they can be 
decided j e g. whether coiporal puiiiahmcnt may 
be administeicd, changes in the distiicl regu- 
lation, etc. In the laigc towns, tho school 
board appoints professional iiispcctois, and 
where there are several schools, aa a lule, a 
headmastei to each 

For every county, there is a county school 
boaid, consisting of Ihiee memberti chosen 
by the county Qouucil Tin's hoard has ohaigc 
of the common educational inattera of the 
county, and mnkoa pioposnls to tho county 
ooiinojl conceining the incouie and the expen- 
diture for county schools 

School Piovision , — In tho country, every 
distiiot included in a nuiiucipahty must have 
a primary school with at least two classes, 
one for cbildicii from seven to ten years of age 
(infant school), and one for childicn from ten 
to fouitccn On account of the diatanccs, the 
distiicls in many i>lnces me agmii divided into 
acvevnl infant school diatncts In the towns, 
the primary school is divided into three divi- 
sions, intended respectively for childicn seven 
to ten years of age, ten to twelve, and Lwclvo 
to fourteen Each of these divisions may 
again be divided into several classes 

School Buildingi — Special buildings must 
be oTcctod or rented for pumaiy sclioola In 
the country, however, in Llic infant school 
districts and in primary school districts that 
have less than twenty childicn of school ngc, 
school may be held in rotation in the houses 
of the inhabitants of the diatnefc, wlieie sufli- 
ciciit room can be procured These ** aiiiblda- 
tory schools aie steadily decreasing in num- 
ber 

Prog) am of Studies and Time AJhlmeni , — 
The Mibjccts of instruction required by Jaw 
foi piimary schools and the djatribiition of 
time are shown by the table on the following 
page, which campuses a typical progiam for a 
country school of two divisions and for a 
giaded city school 

If optional branches arc added to the regular 
program, instruction in these must bo given 
in extra hours. In the city schools, foreign 
languages may he included and elaborate 
provision is generally made for doinestio 
subjects for girls In the moat nortlicily 
counties, wheic the Finns and Laps arc found, 
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then native languages may bo iiacci as auxiliary 
to the Norwcgmri, 


'WECKLY time-tahle showing the 

DISTIIIDUTION OF IIOUIIS 


OntiWl^TQRT 
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2 
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2 
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30 

30 

TT 
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TT 

TT 
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■ Gooiiifilry I3 Inkan in Lho upper clna^ca of Iho cKy achoola 

The (Us line lions between city and rural 
schools UliistTutc the flexibility of tlio sysfem. 
In the country, boys and girls arc gciieinlly 
taught in the same class; in the city, in sejm- 
rnto classes, with modified piograiiis for the 
girls. The classes in the coiintiy schools 
should have a ininimuin of Ihiity-livc pupils 
and should not exceed forty-five, in the city 
schools, tliG range ia fiom forty to fifty. The 
number of school hours a week in country 
schools exceeds the number in the city schools, 
but the Annual session in the coiuitiy is shorter, 
comprising fiom twelve to eighteen weeks ns 
ngninst forty weeks in the city 

The 9 Inn (lard to be attnined by the primary 
school is fixed by law for religion only. In tins 
subject a thorough knowledge of the mnin 
facts of Bible history and Church liistory, and 
of the Catechiain, according to the Evangelical 
Lutheran creed, is reipnTed, In the other 
subjects, it is left to the school board to fix 
the standard; in most of the rural municipali- 
ties, however, the standard of the various 
subjects, and the time- 1 able, are determined 
in accordance with the “ Noimnl Plan,"' 
which after the passage of the act of 1889 
xvaa sent out by the Central Deportment os 
a guide Its requirements are indicated by 
the model time-tables The examinations 
and form of leaving coi Uficatcs arc determined 
by the local boards. 

The educational movement in Norway was 
marked fiom the first by regard foi physical 
(levclopmeut and traming. The Swedish or 
Ling s^^htcin of gymnastics was early intio- 
duced into the teachers' colleges and adopted 
in the city schools ^ Gieat aUenlion has also 
been given to hygienic conditions, and the 
school uuildings of Christiania, of Bergen, and 
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of ntliei populous centers arc models in nirangc- 
ment and in their ccpiipmcnt ol hatlji,, of 
gymnasiums, and looms foi manual tiainnig 
and domestic arts The spirit and inothorls 
of instruction in the tchools are nlso decidedly 
modem. 

Iiistuictiou is flee in alt classjcs of pubho 
primaiy schools Needy cluldioii loccivo their 
schoolbooks and matoiial fiom the mumcipnl- 
ily 111 Chiistiaiiia of late years the mu- 
nicipal council has nlso voted the nccessniy 
fun (1b for supiilying all needy children with a 
meal every scfiool day 

Tcac/iers — Tcadicra of piimavy Bchoola 
aic ajipouUcd by the Inral school bonids. 
Both men nnd women aie eligible for appoint- 
ment, and ill town school.s thcie must be one 
leachci of each sex, Only those can leccivo 
permanent apiiointment who have completed 
the twentieth ycai of age, belong to the 
EstablUhecl Climcli, and have passed a 
Icachors' cxaminalion. About one thud of the 
situations, liowcver, may lie filled on terms of 
tlu'cc months' notice, and for these appuint- 
ment.'s, nnd for visiting and nssiaanb teachers, 
no cxiiminntioii is lequiicd There aic two 
grades of teachers' examinations The lower, 
wliicli Gonesponda to the cntiaucc cxaimnaliou 
of training colleges, covers wlint is iccjuisito 
foi a permanent aiipointmciit in an infant 
scliool in tlic countiy The higher teachers' 
cxamiimiion, oi leaving examination at the 
(raining colleges, is loquircd for a permanent 
appointment in tiie town piiinaiy schools, 
and in the accoud divisinu of the country 
primnry schools. The examinations arc in 
charge of a committee consisting of three 
members, who also inspect the teachers' 
tiaining colleges 

Thoie aio at picsciit ten colleges for the 
training of teaclicia foi the piimary school, 
of which SIX are public, one for each diocese, 
and four pi irate The public colleges are free. 
In the private colleges, by the aid of govein- 
nicnt grants, a consiclciablc numbci of free 
atiiclenta aic admitted. Camlidalca for ad- 
mission, both men and women, in list bo at 
least in their oightecntli ycai, must pass an 
examination in ilic primary studies, nnd offer 
lestimoniala of good character. The comae 
of tinining covers three ycai a and includes all 
the anhjccts taught in the |niinary schools. 
To each of the public coIIcecS is attached a onc- 
yeni propniaLion class for teachers of infant, 
or lowei inimary, schools. The public colleges 
legistcr about 520 students, the private col- 
leges about 400, 

Eor the training of tcachcis (men and 
women) in sloyd, ncecllow oik, domestic e(;on- 
omy, gymnaalicsj drawing, singing, andwriUng, 
courses aie held at longci or shorter interval, 
according to icquiicmonb, Holiday or " con- 
tinuation " coiirsog lasting five or six weeks 
aro also held for tcachois of the primary aclioois. 
In these courses, of which there is one in each 
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flioccac, particular attontioii is given to Nor- 
wegian liiatory and natural science, and edu- 
cational inattcra aro discussed Since 1S94 
aumincr couisca of twelve days' duration have 
also been held aniiuaily at the Univci'flity and 
at the D 01 gen Museum; Hi esc coiiraca arc 
especially intended Lo inatrucfc teachers in 
natural acience. The Govcinincnt votes an 
aniiiial Huni, which of late ycara Ima amounted 
to 10,000 kionca (320 80), towards traveling 
Bcholarshipa for primary school tcachcia, 
ScYCial vrvuiucipaUtuis also pi ovule traveling 
B chela J ships 

Sala}ies — The aalaiics of teachers, which 
vary greatly m difrercnb places, me natmnlly 
highest in Chri-stiania. In thia city t]io head 
teachers receive 2000-3800 kronca (S741' 
S10B7), free residence and wood foi fuel or 
compensation for it, calculated at 900 kronca. 
Assistant men tcachcia rccoivo 1400-2000 
kronca (5400-5744); women teachers 900- 
1500 kronea ($258-3429). Fov^ the country 
the minimum salary is m the infant school’ 
fourteen kronca ($4) for each school week wJth 
thirty houia' matruction In the higher divi- 
sions 18 kronea (S5 15) foi each school week 
of thirty-aix horns' inatiuction. In addition 
to this teachers in the countiy, who give at 
least twcnty-foui weeks’ instruction m the 
year, enjoy foui increases of salary, each of 
sixty kronca ($17 16) yearly m the infant 
school and 100 kionca (528.00) yearly in Lho 
liighor divisions, after rcspec Lively four, eight, 
ten, and fifteen ycnis’ service Moi cover, one 
teacher, at least, m each commune must be 
fiirniahcd, without charge, a house and a 
piece of land Teachers are pensioned by the 
state. 

Statistics of Primari/ Schools, — The clHcient 
administration of the system is indicated by 
the largo cnrollmeiit in the schools, about 
370,000 pupils at the latest date reported 
(lOOD) or 15J pel cojit of tJio populntioji. Of 
the total 92,950 wcic m city schools The 
teaching force numbeiccl 8106, of whom 5611 
(4183 men, 1428 women) ivere in the lural 
achoola, or one teacher to every forty-seven 
pupils, the city schools employed 2405 (850 
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men, 1G3D women), one teacher to thirty-three 
pupila 

The expenditure for the public elementary 
schools was 13,047,210 kroncs ($3,731^562), 
CffiriudeJit to SIO jict capita of ciiiolimciit and 
to SI. 54 per capita of population Of the 
amount 12.7 pci cent went to the support of 
city schools. The State appropriated 4,256,- 
749 kroncs, equal to 32 per cent, of the total 
cxpcndituic 

iSonrccs of Support. — The State contributes 
one thiid of the I'ceulftT saiiviica pawl to teacbers 
of piimary Bchoola. The romnining expenses 
fall upon the communes and the county funds 
The lattci, however, arc dciivod from Stale 
giants to the amoimb of three foiiifchs the total; 
tlie icmaining fourth cornea from the county 
revenues These funds dcfiay extia expendi- 
tures, i e, incicase of teachers’ salaries for long 
services, aid toward the erection of school 
buildings; aiul piovision of land for teaclicra 
or compensation for the same, educational 
apparatus, aid for poor niunicipabtic&j ev- 
penso for substitute teachers to replace icgular 
tcachera in ease of long illnesi; for continua- 
tion schools and aitisaii schools (orheids/iolc?). 

The annual expenditure fiom public fuiula 
foi tcachcia' colleges {lacm sKoler) not included 
in the totals above given about 255,000 kr 
($73,000) A small propoi lion of this amount 
goes to private tiaming colleges 
Schools for Defectives — ■ Public pi ovision 
foi the education of children la completed by 
schools foi defectives, i.e. the deaf, blind, and 
imbecile cluldicn. Tina work, whicli ia under 
a director attached to the central department 
of education, la regulated by a law of 1881 mid 
subsequent amending laws In respect to 
eneral instruction, llic nim of the schoola for 
cfcctivcs ia the same ns that of the primary 
school; in addition tlie pupils nic educated 
for a practical life The school couises extend, 
ns a lule, ovei' cjgJit yo/ns, Denf cJiildron aro 
admitted at the ago of seven, blind children at 
the age of nine, and imbeciles, at present, at 
the age of fourteen oi fifteen. 

The latest sLatiatica relating to these schools 
arc as followa' — 


ItffiriTDTioNa 

ForiLB 

TatCHCTia 

ClaasincaUoQ | 

Number 

Bo^a 

Girla 

Total 

Men 

Womon 

Total 

Far Lha Deaf , , 

5 

171 

1B7 

32a 

SO 

31 

07 

For lho DUnd . 

2 

DO 

62 

142 

13 

10 

23 

For UisFcDblcmlndcd . . 


25D 

23B 

407 

20 

53 

73 


The institutions conaidcred are all main- in regard to neglected children and those who 
tamed by the State, whicli also supports a need aiiccial restraint. The age of criminal 

school for blind adults responsibility was raised liy this act from ten 

Abandoned and Vicious Children — Qy the to fourteen years and it was requiied that 
act of June 6, 1898, which went into effect young ciiminals below fourteen instead of 

in 1900, Norway took an advanced position being punished should be brought under moral 
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iiiilucnciiS anti properly ing true ted Childien 
^Iio commit ciimca aftci having cotnplctccl 
thou fourteenth yoai', arc liable to piiniihmciit, 
bub unliithey reach iho age of sixteen, ettuen.- 
lioiial measures may be employe d with them. 
The act is applical)lc,alao, to cliilclicn who aic iii 
danger of becoming burdens to society either 
ng lai5y idlers or as oiiminals and convicts 
SugK cluklvcn uudev spccilicd conditions may 
be placed in the care of the State. The chnigc 
of children who come within the provmiona of 
fcl»e act 19 committed to boaids of giiaidiana, 
formed in every nuiiucipality and coiiaisting 
of a judge, a clcigyman, and five meinbera 
clioseii for a peiiod of two years by the mu- 
nicipal council. One of these membora must 
be a medical man living or practicing in the 
municipality, and one or two must be women. 

The boards of guardians have authority to 
remove a child from hia parents and plnco 
him in a trustwoifchy family, or homo, or in 
an institution, such as a reformatory school, 
or a skolehjBm If the board of guardians con- 
sider that bliG cliild may bo left with his par- 
ents, they may warn liotU him and hi a 
parents and in certain eases may punish the 
child as merited. 

A reformatory school may be erected by a 
single municipality oi by Hcvernl in conjunc- 
tion Its plan must bo appiovetl by tlio King 
Children that nio ao depraved morally that 
their attendance at the ordinary school would 
be injurious to other children may be com- 
iniltcd to a skolehjem Tliese institutions 
me of two ciasseg, one foi specially depraved 
cliildien, and one {oi the waywaid The 
former aic elected by the State, foi boyg and 
girls separately At Bast, near Chris Liniiia, 
one has been built to accommodate 150 boys 
A similar establishment for girls linq been 
founded near ClniBUanin. The inoie lenient 
institutions may he piivato or municipal, but 
must conform to the legal requircineiits, 

The state charge of childicn that aic re- 
moved from then paients ends when the cause 
ceases and as a rule is nob continued after the 
child lins completed hia eighteenth year, 
Children that have been placed in rofoimatoiies 
of the s trie test kind may, however, be kept 
there until they have completed Ihcirtwcnty- 
Aisb 3 Tar. The supervision of this clahs of 
diildicn pertains to the Ecclesiastical and 
Educational Department. The cost of the 
work is divided between tlio 8 1 ate and the 
iniinicipalities 

ContiiiLiation Schools — Provision foi con- 
Umvmg the education of youlha and adults after 
the period for attendance upon pi unary schools 
IS made by a vniioty of agencies' the ordinal y 
Continuation schools (FortsacUdsesskohy) with 
sessions of from one to six months a year are 
intended for young people, fifteen to sixteen 
ycaia of age, who have been out of school for 
a year or two and who wish to review their 
studies Tliesc schools in 1009 numbered 


16C with 2455 pupils (1028 males, 827 females). 
The expenditure was 68,013 kionca (§18^388) 
of will eh 05 per cent wns from public fun da! 
Evening schools, intended fov pupils seventeen 
to nineteen years of age, olfer special courses, 
covering, on an average, instruction for fifty 
hours 111 the year They numbered 5C0 n\ 
1909 with 8299 pupils (of which 55 IG were 
ouiig men) The expenditure was 52,240 
rones (514,940), of which 88 per cent was from 
public funds 

County schools are similar in purpose to 
People’s High Schools wliicli were introduced 
fioni Denmark {qy) TJie foimci, iiowever, 
which aic maintained by jmblic authorities, 
place special emphasis upon practical or techni- 
cal subjects, i e in the schoola for men, or 
mixed schools, upon drawing and aloyd, in 
the schools for giila only, upon needlework 
and domestic arts The teachers of these 
schools arc generally taken from the stnJT of 
the piimary schools or, for the higher studies, 
from the forco of secondary profcsaois. The 
annual session is from six to seven monlhaj 
schools for women only three moutha. The 
latest statistics show thii ty-ninc county schools 
with 1580 pupils (881 men, 099 women) and 
fifteen People's Iligh Schools witli about 
650 pupils, of tlioftc II little inoic tlnui half 
weie men The state subsidizes bo til classes 
of schools 

City evening flchoola and the comity sohoola 
111 some cases have developed into what arc 
tcimed Working Men's Colleges In these 
iiigtitiitioiig adult men and women me in- 
strueVed 111 the phoiiomcna oS natniQ, in the 
duties and relations of social life, and in the 
progicss of knowledge and its iiidustiial 
icauUs The fiist college of tins clna^ was 
eiGctecl in Christiania in 1895, and Lliis example 
has since been followed in several towns s\i\d 
rural distucts The public libinrics, which 
number about 700, cooperate with this woik, 

Secondary Education. — Public sccondaiy 
schools arc uiulcr tlic general diicction of the 
Dcpaitiuont of Ecclesiastical and Educational 
AlTaiis Foi the inspection of the schools and 
tlic airaiigemciit of the leaving examinations, 
theie is a council of seven Tncmbeis competent 
111 mattorfl of higher education; in lespect to 
hygienic matters an expert is called to the 
assistance of the council, 

The public secondaiy schools aie either 
state or mumcijial schools. Eacli of the 
foimer is managed by a special boaid coiiaisL- 
ing of the lieacl master, one mcmboi appointed 
by the Dcpnitincnt, and three by the munici- 
pal council The municipal secondary schools 
may be managed by tlic local school board, 
01 by a specml board The principals aiul 
peijnancnt tcacliois of the state schools receive 
LUgu appointments fiom the ICmg ftud are 
govcinmenb officials The miiiiicipnliLics pro- 
vide the school premises, buildings, and eqiiip- 
inciits, the cun cut expenses aie met by gov- 
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crnmciifc gianta, fcoa, anti endowments. Tim 
iniiniciiml schools are also supported iii part 
by govcininciit grants Tlicir pi in ci pals and 
pojjnjinent teachers are appointed by the 
Dcpaitmenb of Public Instruction and their 
quail fications and salaries aic pracLicnlly the 
same aa foi teachers of the state schools 

There aic also ninny private second my 
aclioola of the same standing ns Llic public 
schools 

By the law of 1896 piovisioii is made for 
two orders of secondary mat motion, the lower 
based upon the primary scliool, the higher 
lending up from the lower to the univcraity 
In ih coinplcfco form, the lower secondary 
school (middelskole) comprises foin piogresaivc 
clnsscfl, the course terminating with an exam- 
ination {middclskoleeksamen) . This school is 
coordinated with the second division of the 
city piimary achooE, the age for entrance 
being eleven years; if the school has less than 
four cl as sea, the age and at and aid arc corre- 
spondingly highei 

The gymnasium (higher secondary school) 
compriBoa three progressive classes leading to 
the examen ariiitm which ia icquiied for ad- 
mission to university studies To enter the 
gymnasium, the applicant must be at least fif- 
teen years old and must have passed the middel- 
skoleeksamen. The coin sc of the gymnasuiin 
18 uniform for the first class, at the end of 
which there is bifurcation into the modern 
side and the linguistic-historical side. The 
latter may include a Latin section, although by 
the law of 1S06 the classical languages (Latin 


and Greek) are relegated to the university, 
In connection with the fiiat class of the gym- 
nasium, or with the lowei secondary school, 
there may be arrangocl a one yearns course for 
pupils who intend soon to enter business life. 
Both clasaca of secondary schools arc, in gen- 
eial, coeducational. The girla gam relief 
from excessive work, cithei by spending two 
years in a class or by taking only one foreign 
language and a short coiirso in mathematics, 
a privilege accorded to boys also. The pro- 
grams of the two orcleis of instruction are 
shown by the following time-tables. — 


SPECIMEN TIME-TAHLE FOR \ 
MIDDELSKOLE 


CLASsra 


Sddjects 



1 

2 

a 

i 

Religion ... . . . 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Norwegian ... . . 

f) 

4 

1 

4 

Germob. ... 

(1 


5 

5 

English , 


5 

a 

0 

Ilifltnry 

n 

2 

a 

3 

Geography 

Nnlurnl £ioknco 

2 

1 ! 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

d 

AriLhibcUa Dml Mnllitmallca 

5 

3 


fi 

Drawing 

2 

2 

2 

2 

WrlUng 

2 

1 



□ymnnitica . . 

hfnounl Work 

G 

3 

a 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Singing ... ... 

J 

1 

1 


Number of hours n week , , | 

30 1 

30 

30 



Girls oro laaLruolcd m domcaLlo ecoDomy lb oxlra hours 


SPECIMEN TIME-TABLE FOR A GYJINASIUM 



MoDE^nN CounaB 

Lihquibt (IiaT, 
OounSR WITHOUT 
I^TIN 

LmnuiaT Hist, 
Cdunaa with 

Latin 



Classes 



ClaasDa 



ClngsM 




2 

a 

1 

2 

a 

1 

!! 

a 

nollglon 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Norwoginu • . . . 

4 

5 

i 

-1 

(1 

0 

1 

C 

4 

Gurmnii , 

3 

3 

3 

d 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Engllah , , , , , , 


2 

2 

-1 

7 

7 

4 

2 

2 

French , 

Lntin 

4 

2 

2 


4 

3 

4 

5 

7 

11 

IIJjiLory 

3 

'1 

3 

3 

T 

*1 

a 

3 

3 

Gcogrnphy 

NnLural Scionco 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

fi 

4 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

ArilhmoUo nnd MulhomnLics 

Drnwlng 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

o 

2 

Gymnastica 1 

glQgmg / ' ‘ ‘ ■ 


1 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Number of houra n week 

30 

1 dO 

nO 

JG 

30 

30 

3Q 

ao 

30 


The division of the time assigned to gyinnas- in the week, ns a rule, one hour a day, must 

tics and singing is left to tho inaimgeis of the be given ^ to physical cxerciaca, manual work, 

difl'eront schoots and singing. 

The vacation amounts to twelve to thirteen Teachers —The staff of the state secondary 
weeks in tho year, of which seven weeks are iii schools consists of principals (ReLloTs), head 

the summer Every school day comprises six teachers ^ and assistant teachers, men and 

periuda of forty-five minutes each Si\ houi.s women. There arc also special teachers foi 
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gynmnstica, singing, aloyd, domestic economy, 
etc The tencliers actiuiro tlioir thcorcticnl 
training ftt the univorsily Tim course of 
tinining which covcis about six years la ter- 
minated by nn examination {lacrereksamcn) 
Affcci passing this cxaminnlioii tho eandulatoa 
must take a half-year cum so nt tho pcdugogi- 
cnl aenunaiy of the univoi'Bjty, and aic tlicn 
examined in pedngagiea, seliool method, nnd 
psychology. SiiinillnTieoiisI^ with tills course 
the candidates gain piactical experience in 
teaching at an appointed school 

The salaries arc per aiuiiim. — 

Far princmnla , . ‘IfiOQ-.'SlOO kr i (S IHl.'i lo 9 

For ucaci iDacliarti , 0200-1100 kr (9 IUiJ lo 9 1258) 

For na'^lalonk iGHcliors 2200-32Q0kr (9 02(1 lo 9015) 

For IV onion Lervohara 1200-1700 kr (8313 (u S IbO) 

1 AIbo freo rcsldenco 

Statistics of Secondary Schools — There are 
14 state, 5 communal, and 7 piivate schools 
having gymnasium dnssc.s and autlionzod to 
prepare pupils for tho exavien a}tuim'j in ad- 
dition there arc 52 achools (45 communal and 
7 private) that stop with tho middle school 
examination. The total niimhci of pupils in 
all classca of secondary schools in 1009 Avns 
17,104, distributed ns follows: Gymnn.siiim 
classes, 1725 (of thoso 444 were gills); middle 
schools, 11,435 (girls, 5333): one year pie- 
parafcoiy, 3944 (girls, 2252) The number 
of teachers m the secondary schools was 1313, 
including 813 men and 500 women 

The expenditure for the public secondary 
schools of both orders is mot by state and 
local appropriations, endowment funds, and 
tuition ices Tho fees are fixed for each school 
accoiding to circumstancos In 1909 the ex- 
penditure amounted to 2,203,225 kr (S630,- 
122) Of this amount the State hoi a 35 pei 
cent and the local appropriations 16 per cent 
or a little more than half the whole amount. 

Ill addition to the achools jef erred to above, 
there arc scvcial iniimcipal and piivate schools 
without the examination lights, in which in- 
struction ia given beyond the scope of the pri- 
mary school These schools have a fleer 
arrangement than the wnddclsfcoler, and have 
ns a special object provision foi the higher 
education of girls In 1909 theic was one 
communal school of this class in Chiistiania 
with 40 pupils (all boys) and SO private schools. 
Of the latter there were, for boys only, 9 
schools ivith 416 pupils; for girla only, 4 
schools with 241 pupils, and 76 coeducational 
aclioola with 2890 pupils (1634 boys , 1256 
girls) 

Codrdlnafcion of Schools and Higher Institu- 
tions — The system of public cducnlion is 
completed by the universities and by special 
technical schools The close relation of tho 
various clasaca of schoola to each otlicr, 
which facilitates tho passage from one to 
the othei, is illustrated by the accompanying 
diagram. 



Normal 
^OB 

I7-1D 
16-17 
15-10 
M-15 
13-M 
12-13 
11-12 
10-11 
0-10 

6- 9 

7- 0 
6-7 

Technical Education — Technical schools, 
which aic found chiefly in the towns, are oi 
two orders, the lowci technical schools which 
pupils may enter from the elementary school, 
nnd a higher order based upon the middelsjcole 
The lower technical achools include (1) tech- 
nical evening schools with three-year couiaca, 
comprising annual sessions of 8 months with 
instniclioii foi 10 hoiira a week; (2) puhlio 
drawing achools; and (3) industrial schools 
for girls with one-year couraea in handicraft, 
and domestic aita, To this order belong also 
the Christiania Technical School; School of 
blechanic Arts of Skicnaljorden; School for 
Wood and Metal Work at Bergen. Of a some- 
wlmt higher or moie specialized character than 
the above named schools are the following: 
middle technical schools at Trondhjem, Chris- 
tiaiiia, and Dei gen, having four-year courses and 
requiring for oiitrancc the leaving examina- 
tion of the lowci accondaiy achools (rniddel- 
skolecksamen) ; an elementary mining school 
at Kongaberg with a comae of two and one 
half ycnia nnd twelve hem is' session a week 
(age of entrance, eighteen years) , commercial 
gymnasiuma at Christiania and Bergen with 
couraea of two years for men and one year for 
women; 22 achools of navigation , for the 
motion of rural industries the following: ngri- 
culturnl schools, 19, achools of gardening, 10; 
dairy achools, 6, 1 agiicultural high achool. 
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Tlic technic nl achools of the highest clnaa 
compriae 6 bchoola of Diigineeiing, and ii 
tochmcai inaUtule of dcutiBtvy For pro- 
motion of the fine arts there nre two na- 
tional schools, the Royal indusbiinl art school, 
and the conservatory of music, both at Chris- 
tiania 

The University, — The Royal Frederick 
TJnivcisiby at Christiania wns founded in 
1811, and began its operation in 1813 with 11 
profcsaoia, 3 lecturers, and 18 students In 
1012 it had 70 prolessoia, 14 ” docents/' 10 
fellows, and 1500 atudenta. Tho university 
coinprigea five faculties, each of which electa 
its own president, oi dean, for a term of two 
yeaia The cleans form the academic council 
which cons U lutes the univoisity’a board of 
management subordinate only to the Eceles- 
ifistical and Education Department. The 
university profoasora receive their appoint- 
ments fiom the King. Tho minimum aalary 
is 4500 hr. (81206) wifcli three additions of 
50 hr (S134) oacli afbei 5, 10, and 15 years' 
aervicc. The 20 oldcsb professors, moreover, 
Imvc an addiLioii of 00 hr. each The " do- 
cents " are also appointed by tho King. The 
fcllowa, who have only a limited amount of 
lecturing to do, arc appointed for one year at 
a time, by the university council 

The gymnaaimn leaving examination (er- 
amen ar/iuni) la required for ndinission to the 
university. The instruction la free, but fecg 
arc paid foi admission to the various examina- 
tiona (from S5.36 to $10.72). Before students 
can ^0 up to any of tho university degree 
examinations, they must have passed a pre- 
paratory examination, e.i’«?nen philosophicum. 
In this examination, philosophy is a compul- 
sory subject: the five lemainiiig aiibjccta may 
be chosen by the candidate from science, 
languages, history, mathematics, etc. The 
time of pieparation foi the examcn philoso- 
■phicum IS 2 01 3 terms. The average tunc 
required to work up foi the various cxainma- 
tiona la as follows 0 terms foi theology; S for 
law; 14 foi mcdicmc, 10 for philology, and 
10 for "leal studontg ” Clinical faeiliLiea 
are afforded medical students in two govern- 
ment hospitals whoso head physicians arc 
university professoi's, Theological aluclcnta 
get their special training at a theological col- 
lege connected with tho umvcisity. There 
nro varinna colic c lions, laboratories, and scien- 
tific institutions belonging to the university. 
Among them avc the UniverBity labravy 
(350,000 volumes) which is also llie National 
Library, with a reading room open to any one 
for several hoiira daily; the Botanical Gardens, 
the Historical Miifieum, the Astronomical 
and Magnetic Observatory, the T^Icteorologi- 
cnl Institute, and the Biological Marine Sta- 
tion at Diobak Tlio income of the university 
foi 1010-1911 was 910,280 kr. ($243,955). Of 
this amount 04 per cent wns sii])])lied by the 
state appropriation. There was also an np- 
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piopriation of 225,000 kr. for the libraiy and 
of 7400 kr. for new laboratory buildings 
The principal Buientiric societies are the 
Royal Literary and Phdosopliical Society at 
Trondhjem, founded m 1700, which has a 
library of about 7000 volumea, and the Lit- 
cinry and Philohoplucnl Sooicly at Christiania, 
founded in 1857, with winch is associated the 
Fridtjof Nanaeii Fund for the piomotiou of 
acicncc; the capital of Ihc fund, at picscnt, 
amounts to about 450,000 crowns ($120,600) 
The Bergen MuacuiUj founded in 1825, la a. 
center of scientific activity m the weatern part 
of Norway. It possesses valuable collccliona, 
especially of natural history, aacioiilific library, 
and a biological station witli laboratories, 
aquaria, etc There are also Museums at 
Trfimeo, Stavanger^ and Areiiclal, with natiual 
history and historical antiquarian collections 
For the picservation of " Ancient Norwegian 
Monuments " there is au association, founded 
m 1844, supported by a government grant 
Tho Noiwcgian National Museum, founded 
in 1894, at Christiania, collects and exhibits 
everything tin owing light upon the culture 
life of the Norwegian people Tho industrial 
arts museums at Christiania, Dcrgen, and 
Trondhjem possess valuable collections ami 
have had great inllucneein pronioting beauty of 
design^ m the cmbroidoiies, copper utensils, 
silver jewelry, etc , for which Norway is noted 
The public expenditure for education in 
1909 was 20,307,866 kr. equivalent to $5,442,614. 
Of this total the state treasury furnislied 
8,955,280 kr or 44 per cent ATS, 

Refarancea’ — 

Eaih, R N flcondinaBitt A poliiical HistoTj/ oj 
Denmark, Norway, and Sioeden, 1615-1900, (Cam- 
bridge, 1QCI5} 

England, Board of Education. Beporta on 

lUJucationat Subjects, Vol Vlll, 1002, pn 1-68, 
The Nao Law/ar the Sccondari; Schooh of Norway, 
pp 00-DQ, Education in Norway in the Year 1900 
(Uanaliitcd from La Narttye), Vol XVII. 1007, 
pp. 30-05, ScAoola Public and Priua/c iti //is Nofih 
of i^urope, 

La Nonhye, Oflieial Publtcnlion for tho Pana E'^- 
\MjBvUon. liltUwaUQiv by J. V KeiliCTK’, AuncuU 
lure, Q. Tniidbcrg English Irnnalftlionfl in lionTtl 
of Education, Special Reports, Vol VIII (Chria- 
lianm, 1000.) 

Norway ICirko or UntlcrvianinRadcparlomcntct. 
BeretninQ ora Tilstand x Kougenycl 

jVorocfl liQnddx&triKi for Aarcnc lB0/f-l866, {1867- 
i^S), OQ R\Qels KjHhateeder on Ladcskder for 
Aarct 1807 (1870, 1S76-1B7B) 13 v. in 2 

(Chris Uanm, 1860-1 B80 ) iNorges 
aldre Rwkke, A No 1.) Titln vanes slighLly iSG9 
conlains Annere A fa iS(a/i3fiquc officidh con- 
tcnanl la yVflffuc/iOrt /rangni^c do 1° Loi du Juillet 
J84lf sar f EiiJcipnciJicnt du Peunh doTis ies vdlcs; 
2® Loi du 10 Mav 18G0 aur V Enaeigncmcnt du 
Peuple A la Canipagne, 3® Lot suppliineutaire des 
Loisdn 10 Jfai 18G0 sur 1' JGiianoaeNieril du Pcuple 
a (u Cariipaeufl ct d\i l2,.JuiUet 18 {3; 4° de 
17 /mir 18G9 aur lea PJeoks yjiiWiQirs pour f J?n- 
se\jnemcnt secondaire, 5® Lot du 17 J«m 18G9 
Bur V Examen Ai/iupii 

Norges oSltdellc SUdyslih (nnmml), capeclally Beref- 
ni'np oin SkoleUEsencta Tilsiandt Konoenget Norge 
for Aarel, 1895, No 310; 1009, No. 130. (Cliria- 
tifinin ) 
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GcnnoDBH, L. Den, Nordiake Folk^iibjskole; Bxdmg 

dfna UiatoTic (Coponhagen, 1905 ) 

UmMumtelA og Skolmnnaier (Annual) 

NORWICH UNIVERSITY, NORTHFIELD, 
VT, — The earliest of Amcncan military col- 
leges after Wc 3 fc Point, waa opened at Noi- 
wich, Vt , by Captain Alden Partridge in 
1820, located at Middlefcowu, Conu., 1825- 
1329, returned to Norwich in the latter 
year, and romovod to Northheld, Vt., in 
1857 It waa chartered under its present 
name in 1834. Its founder sought to enrich 
the oiirrieula of Jug clay by adding thereto 
pliygical trnining; Inboratory and field prac- 
tice in aoionce; ciigiiiociing; ngriculburo; the 
mcoluinio aita, aiicl military science and prac- 
tice under military discipline, (See Lecture 
on Education, 1819 ) Much of Ibis he put 
into practice at Norwich and some came 
quickly into use olge where, although agriciil- 
tuie and the mechanic nits lagged forty ycnia 
before they wore aclopbcd. (jf Noiwich atu- 
denta of 1835-1805 living in '01, with iccorda 
now known, 60 per cent found service in the 
arniica and navies of '61-66, 68 pci cent ns 
officers. The Norwich History, covering the 
recovda of ita students, evidences the founder’s 
wisdom and foresight in departing from the 
conventional college plan of hia day Tho 
easentiaia of hia plan have been retained but 
modified aa experience has dictated, save that 
tho elective system, which he was among tho 
first to adopt, has long since passed aiyny. 
According to the history named, the total 
ciiroUment to date lioa been 3853; gradiiAtea 
809. Students now enrolled number 183, 
professors 14 The dcpaitmcnta of instruction 
lead to the Bachelor degrees in Arts, in Science 
and Litoratuie, in Chomialry, m Civil and 
Electrical Engiiiccinig. 

CHS 

HelerencBr — 

Dodge, G. M , and Ellis, W R History iVoru^icA 
U?i|i?ersili/ (Concord, 1912.) 

NOSE, HYGIENE OF THE. —The nose 
may bo called the Jiygienist or health iiispectoi 
among the senses. In normal condition it 
tests the sanitary condition of the dnvironment, 
of the air we breathe, and the food that wo eat. 
Also it warms and moiatcna and piuifica the air, 
ftnd nasal respivation la csscntiftl to the proper 
nutrition of the brain. Iiiits care certain obviona 
rules of hygiene aio important. Childicn 
should be taught proper habits and metboda 
of cleanlineaa, nob to blow bhoir noaea violently, 
and not to pub things into tlicm Injuries to 
the nose should be attended to ; for ncoidcnts, 
blows on the nose, falls from trees or walla 
01 gymnastic apparalua, may cauac deviation 
of the septum 

Anything that causea partial or total oc- 
clusion of the noBtrlls, like injiiilea to the 
septum, deformed growth, adenoid growths, 
liypcrtrophy of the faucal toiiaila, the swelling 


of the mucous membrane in colds, oi the 
like, IS hygicnically n serious mattei since it 
la likely to cause dciceta of speech, clcfects of 
hearing, iiiterfcrciicc with the brain activity 
and With giowth and development and Uie 
health in general, Tlie most common cuuse 
of defective hearing is piobably some nasal 
trouble, ogpccially an adenoid giowth. Nasal 
breathing is of jirimaiy importance not only 
foi the health of the pupil but for clficicnt 
acliool work. The iinprovcnieiit in the mental 
nlnlity aftci the removal of adenoids (qv), 
cniiaing mouth broatliiiig, lina been a commonly 
observed result; and special teals made by 
the German specialist Kafcinanii, in which 
the ability of hia subjects to add aimplc num- 
bors was tested, in one aeries of oxpoiiinenla 
with the nostrils open, and in another with 
the nostrils occluded nrlificially. ahowed that 
the occUiaiDii mfccrfeicd with the mental ac- 
tivitj[ and less work could be done 
It is iiuportnub for the teacher to know the 
essential facts m regard to the hygiene of the 
nose A clnld suffering from aclonoKls, for 
example, is liable to be treated unjustly and 
unwisely on account of iiiitability or disor- 
deily conduct The child is likely to be inat- 
tentive and backward in school woik. Parents 
may be ignorant of the cliild's condition, and 
neglect is likely to mean a aci’ioiia linuclicap in 
mental and physical developmciit, speech de- 
fects, cou£)Lanb danger fiom coldb, and ulli- 
matcly dcafucas (See AnENOina ) 

The main pointa omphasiacd by recent in- 
vosti gallons may be summed up briefly na 
follows. (1) The hygiene of the nose is of 
prime importance both for tlic health of the 
individual pupil and for the aanitalion of the 
aclioolroomj nud the obvious luloa in regard 
to cleanliness, caic for injuries, and the like arc 
emphasized. (2) licaUh iuspeetion ahowUl 
always include caicful examination of tho 
uppci air passages, tlic nose and naso-phaiynx, 
(3) Nasnl brcauiiug is an imporlniit condition 
of efficieiib brnin activity, and occlusion of 
tile nose from any cause should receive special 
attention. (4) The most common permanent 
cause of occlusion of the nostrils is hyper- 
trophy of the iiagal phaiaugcal toiiail, the bq- 
cftllcd adenoid giowth This trouble is likely 
to be found in at least 5 oi 6 per cent of tho 
Bchool childicn in perhaps moat of the achoola 
of this countiy (5) While there is no con- 
sensus in regard to the apccific cause of ade- 
noids, the growth is apparently connected 
with the greater activity of the lyinplioul 
tissue in childhood. (G) Adenoids arc apt to 
ocoui in the early years before the ngc of six, 
ami frequently they arc found at birth. (7) 
The operation fov adcnoulb is uBually success- 
ful, it should not as a rule be performed before 
the cliild is SIX months old; but it is very 
desiinblc that the adciiDirt should be icmovcd 
at least bcfoic tlic age of six years, in order 
that healthful development may not be hin- 
604 
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dcrcd (8) It ia desirablG that careful exiimiii- 
atioii of the iinsiil cn-vitiea should be made in 
the case of all children on entering school life. 
^Vhen adenoids or the like arc found, paienta 
should be advised of the condition of their 
ciiildrcn and tlic need of piopei treatment 
(0) No child should be sent to a school for tlic 
fecbie-inindcd or the like without first being 
tested by a competenb apccialiat to determine 
wJictlier the mental rctaiclatioii be not caused 
ill part by an adenoid growth (10) The 
hygiene of the nose and nnsal breathing ia of 
au^i importance for the actual work of the 
school that all teachers should be taught the 
main facta in regard to the subject 

W. H B. 

See Adenoids, Eau, Hygiene op; Medi- 
cal Inspection. 

ReferencBa: — 

DunNiiAM, W II The Hygiono of tlio Noso Ped 
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NbUMAYKii, II Hygiene der Naae, dea Rachena nnd 
Kchlhopfia (Stutlaart, n d) 

Yeahsley, aI. An Investigation into the Occurrence 
of Adenoids m Three of the London County Council 
Elementary Sohoola, Bntiah %/'oi(niai of Chil- 
dre}i’a D\acaaea, Feb. and March, 1008. Reviewed 
in School Jlyoiene, London, 1010, Vol, I, pp 
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NOSS, THEODORE BLAND (1852- 
1900) — Normal school principal; was gradu- 
ated fiom the Shippcnalnirg ) Normal 
School 111 1874 and fiom'^Syraciiso Umvcrfiity 
ill 1880 lie subacqueiitly studied at tlie 
Uniyeibitics of Jena and Berlin in Gorinniiy and 
Piiiia in France He was one of the founcleia 
of the Ilorhait Society in Amciica and was 
active in movements concerned with the scien- 
tific study of education Ho was principal 
of the State Noimal Scliool at Californiii, 
Pa , from 1883 to 1909, Imviiig piciioua to his 
appoiiilmcnt ns piiticipal keen nn mstiuctor 
in tlio institution His publications include 
Oulhnes of Psychology and Pedagogy (1890), 
Child Study Record (1900), nnd numerous 
articles in educnLional ic views. He wns the 
editor ol Sclipol Year Books, a seiiea of man- 
uals for tcachcra in the elemental aclioola 

W S. M. 


NOTATION 

NOTATION. “ A word used in arithmetic 
to mean the writing of numbers, ns distm- 
guiahed from numeiatioiij which la taken to 
mean the reading of numbers Thia distiucr^ 
tion ig n modem one and is of no particular 
value, repreacnting as it does the tendency to 
extreme classifiDation of tho eighteenth nud 
luncteGnth centuries rather than any educa- 
tional necessity Notation comes from jiola, 
a wold used by medieval writers to indicate 
a numeral in the Hindu-Arable system Thus 
Cliohtoveus (1503 edition) and Tzwivcl (1507) 
apeak of Hie nola circufai is for zcio, and Novio- 
magua (1539) has a chaptci De notia nwne- 
rorum. 

At present, m the teaching of aiithmctic. 
it is common to apeak of yVrnbic notation and 
Roman notation, meaning thereby the writ- 
ing of the Hindii-Arabjc and the Roman nu- 
merals, There aie, however, many numerala 
besides these, nob only those of the past but 
also those used in many jiarts of bho world 
to-day In our American nnd European 
schools, however, only these two are taught, 
and the Roman system is rapidly losing its 
importance 

Roman Notation — Tho late Romang used 
tho symbols I, V, X, L, C, D, and M They 
lind no generally recognized system for the 
wriLmg of large iiumbeis, although Pliny nnd 
occasionally other writers used a bar over a 
nuincrid to iiicrcnBe its value a thousand fold. 
Thus X meant ten thousand. In gencial, 
however, large numbeis were written out in 
words The Romans made some use of the 
Bublvactive principle, IX incnmng 10 — 1, wlnio 
XI meant 10 + 1. Tina piinciple gomptiniea 
extended to a double subtraction, os in the 
ease of IIXX for eighteen {dno de vif^inti), 
On the other hand, it wns rniely used in tho 
ease of four, IIII being prefened to lY, as tho 
clock face abiU witucaseB. Tho subtractive 
principle appears in the case of XIX for 
innotcen, but rarely m the case of CD for 
400, the Romans prefciring CCCC. The form 
MChl for 1900 ia purely modern, the Romnna 
using MDCCCC. 

The origin of the Roman notation lina been 
a matter of miicli speculation. In general, 
liowever, the symbols nre thought to come fiom 
ccitnin Greek loltera thnt wore not used in 
making up the Latin nlpImbcL In parlicular. 
L ig thought to come fiom C fiom ©, niicl 
M from ^ D (for 600) ia lialf of the eaily 
form for 1000 Possibly V was suggested by 
a cancel mark across IIII, nnd X is two V^s; 
or X may be deiivcd from cios&mg out ten 
I's, and Y may be hnlf of it Thia latter seema 
probable, since the five la occasionnlly found 
as nn inverted Y, thus' A Theic me vniioua 
other theories, hut nothing in the early in- 
scriptions Llius far known has developed any- 
thing dehnitc beyond the one above given. 

The late Roman niimcials difl'erccl consid- 
erably from those of the classical pciiod, as 
505 
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is aeon fi’om bho following table from the 
Mysticoi munerorum sigmficalionis liber of 
Diingiia (Bongo), publialied at Bergamo m 
1583-1584. 


CID « 

oo «« •« 

111 

HIM 


CB 


undoubted inaoription in wliich 2 cro appears 
however, if? found in Gwnlioi, India, and dntea 
from 876 of our era, although there ia one 
manuBcript that probably antedates this iu 
which a dot is uacd foi zero. By the thne the 
place value was ealablished tho nmiicrala had 


CDw 

oo U3 


V 

❖ 

too 

100 

ICC 

yao 

VM 


OD 

C13 

103 

00 

VII 

CD 

JDO 

CJ» CI3 

103 



$ 009 . 


^009. 


$0 09. 


4otl. 


$ 000 . 


ell 


langed to such fonnfl as the following; — 

i .\ \ r* \> 1 Boo 

'1^ KSl • 

5) L\ 


QO « ans 

QQ 00 CCD3 


’ I 

* I 

'0 

o 


a. h 9 

n 1 IT VI ? 

4 J 

/ f 
i< y 


M'in 

A 


The Hindu-Arabic Notation. — Whab are 
coinmonl 3 [ palled the Arabic numerals are of 
Hindu origin. The earliest trace we have of 
bhom ia in certain inacriptions of the third 
ccnfcuiy D c , cub on atone m India in the time 
of King Aaoka The following table ahowfl 
some of the cfirhcst forms: — 

IS 9 4 5 0 7 8 0 ID 20 BD 40 BO oo 70 fit) GO 100 son KUO 
G. 250 D.c, I n Iff 11(1 

C. lOOr.o. f II tfJXlXifK XK 7 3 
c. 2B0n c, f j| -h A ^ 

0. IBOd.c. -= ^ Pc^o ^ 

c lOOa.o. - = = ^ t'lP 1 ^7 1 Q; 0 ^ 

0 200... r f 0 3J X 3 J K <De:>7 

»/X0 *<p© 

0 360AD 

dGOGad. ^ 

It will be observed that the zero does not 
appear, hut that separate symbols for 10, 20, 
and so on aic necessary. This was the case 
in many ancient sysLema of notation 

"Without the zero it iB impossible to have a 
pkeo value, and since the ouleat inaonption in 
wliicli the place value is evident dates from 
596 of our era, wc may sny that the zero was 
a product of the sixth century, The earliest 


-2. 

z 

z 


3 

T 


1 .J 
V $ 
8 p 


7 8 1 


a. i 


C 
6 
6 

^ /? 

S ^ 5 ^ 


soo 


It ia uncertain when the numerals began to 
be known in Europe, but by tlio tenth century 
they had icaclicd Spam and probably were 
somewhat known m Italy, The foims 
at Uiia period cliff cl Bomewhat fvcin those 
of India, as may be seen from tho tabic 
on the following page. 

Among the earliest writers of promi- 
nence to recognize the value of those 
numerals was ITiboiiacci, Gerber t, and 
Sacrobosco (i 7 g,«.). After printing from 
movable type was invented, in Llio 
fifteenth century, the foima of the nu- 
mornla, like tho.'BO of the letteis, became 
quite definitely fixed, nlthough there la 
still some vaciatloii in diETeient counti'icSj 
particularly ill the written notation. 

Scales of Notation — Our common system 
of notation is based upon the scale of ten 
For example, 2405 means 6 units + 0 tens -|- 4 
times tho square of 10 + 2 times the cube of 
10. This comes from tho fact that we have 
ten fingers, and the fingers formed tho priini- 
tivo abacus.^ (See Ajjacus, Finger Heck- 
ONING.) It is apparent, however, that sys- 
tems of notation might be devised on various 
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scales For example, if the scn,lc of twelve 
wcie selected, we should nerd two moio lui- 
mornls, say t lor Icn and e for eleven Then the 
mnnber 9t3c would moan 1 1 + 3 12 + 10'122 
H-9 12^, and this woiihl be 17,039 on our 
ordinary scale of leu In some rcs^iccls Iho 
scale of twelve would be more convonionb Umii 
the scale of ten For example, when wo iccluco 
tliG most cQininonly used fractions to decimal 
forms we have J = 0,5, | = 0.3333 + , ^ = 0 25, 
^ - 0.66GO + , ^ = 0.75, J = 0 125, and so on. 
But these fi actions aic expicsscd moie easily 
on the scale of twelve, thus, i = 0.0, J = 0.4, 
\ = 0.3, § ^ O.a, f = 0.9, J = 0 10, and so on 

Educationally, the study of dilTcrcnt scales 
of notation has no place in the elemental y 
school It is an interesting gencialization 
in algebra, but its value to the aveiagc pupil 
19 ca,sily evlmiistcd. D E S. 

ReferonceHi — 

UiLLj G r. On the Early Uho of Arable Numorala in 
Europo Arcfioioloeia, (Loudon, 1910) 

Smith, D. E , and KAnriifSKi, L, C. Hindu- Arahio 
Numerals (Poston, 1011 ) 

N OTEBOOK METHOD. — Many secondary 
schools and some elementary schools me plac- 
ing an increased emphnsia upon the notebook 
as a means of rccoiding obscivations and 
readings in liisLory, geography, natuio study, 
elementary science, and other subjects It 
13 a successful device for holding the student 
responsible for results nnd foi directing him 
toward definite and accurate impressions and 
ideas. As a method, given muhic importance, 
ita use possesses several distinct daiigeis. 
The pupil may become mechanical in the 


recording of notes, without hringing reflection 
to the oiganization of lus expcuoiices, Ins nolc- 
laking may become a moic copying of the 
statements of teacher or text, and lead to wafitc 
in iccouling fach which are unimportant save 
ns prehminaiics in obtaining fundamental con- 
clusions II. iS 

NOTION,^ — The Icim is closciy related 
to the tcim idea, bub usually refers to an idea 
whicli IS not deal, or to that aspect of nn idea 
which is nob explicit. One says that he htva 
a notion of what the author means, but no 
cleni idea The tciin is very little used in 
technical wiitinga C II. J. 

NOTKER — The family name of a number 
of famous scholars of the Middle Ages, all of 
whom are probably related to one aiioLucrv The 
earliest of these was Noller Balbuhts, or the 
SLmnmcrer (c 840-912), who was cducatca 
at St Gall and tlicic studied Gieek, Latin, 
music, poetry, nnd the Scriptures. He became 
master of the school nnd for a time was li- 
brarian. He was the composer of poems and 
songs, including, it was Lliouglil, the anthem 
Media Vila m MoHe iSumns, and introduced 
the sequences into Genrnuy He was the 
teacher of A^o/A.er Physicus, who showed great 
ability 111 music, painting, wiibmg, nnd medi- 
cine, and won favoi at the court of Otto I 

The inoit fumoiis mcinbei of the family 
wfts N other Laheo^ or the Thick-lipped (c 
050-1022), a nephew of Ekkeliaul I He was 
a good student of music, poetry, inathcinatica, 
astronomy, the SciipLurcs, the Church Fnthera, 
the cinssieg, nnd the vcriiaculnr He wna rc- 
gflidcd as the greatest scholni of liia day, but 
Ins chief title to fame was liis cncouingemcnt 
of the use of the veinaciilar He himself 
translated a number of works into Old High 
Qoiman, e g Boethius, De consolalione pln- 
losophue^ Capelin, De mipliis PAifoZo(/icB el 
jl/crc»ru ; Aristotle, De coiegot iis , the Paahns , 
Terence, Aiidiia; Voigil, Eclogues Pie was 
also the author of an essay in German on musi- 
cal inatrumonta, The surname TenLonicua waa 
given to him in iccognitioa of this woik. In a 
Icttei found at Brussels Notker recoinmcnds 
the study of the classical works as a prepara- 
tion for the study of ecclesiastical wiitings, 
and urges the translation into the vcinncular 
for gi eater ease of comprehension. 

Of greater influence than Ins predecessors 
was Mother (c 040-1508), Bishop of Liftgc, 
formcily Provost of St. Gall, with which he 
seems always to have been in touch. He was 
nn enthusiastic teacher nnd wns always sur- 
rounded by a group of scholars over whom he 
exercised an excellent influence and to whom 
ho willingly gave hia books. Pupils flocked 
to the Cathedral School at Li6go, where pro- 
vision was made for ex terns or lay shudentB, 
and interns, or students who looked to the 
priesthood, whither they were sent by the 
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jifti'ontfl and clergy, Li6go thus becnine a 
cotitor from which toachora weie sent to most 
j)art 3 of northern Europe Of tlio pupil “i 
who hail studied imdor Nobker seven attained 
to bislioprica. 

Ileferencea, — 

Catholic Iinc\lclQpedia^ a.v. Nolketx and tho rcfcrcncea 
LJipto given 

CnAMFn, F (fcacfticftfp der ^rziehung wnd des Vr\lcr^ 
?ic/i/a 111 den Niederlanden, p|) 04-100. (Strul- 
simd. 1B43 ) 

G, NolKcr Hafbiibia. AusgetoilhUe Schnjten 
Biblhthek der katholitichcn Ptidagogik, Yol 111 
(Freiburg im Brcisgivu. 1690 ) 

NOTRE DAME, SCHOOL SISTERS OF. 
— See Religious Teaching Orders of tub 
Roaian Catholic Church. 

NOTRE DAME, UNIVERSITY OF, 
NOTRE DAME, IND —One of the most 
famous Catholic mabitutiong of higher learn- 
ing. It Tvna founded in 1842 by the Very Rev 
Eclwaul Sonii and was chartered in 1844 by 
the Lcgislatuio of Indiana. The Umveraity 
is conducted by the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross Until 1866 only a college of arta and 
lettora was maintained In that year the col- 
lege o( science waa added In addition tlicie 
arc colleges of enginociing (1872), architcctiiie, 
and law (1869), and a pioparatoiy achool 
Students are admitted to the coUege after 
graduation from a foui-ycnr liigli acliool The 
usual dcgiecs are conferred on imdcrgrnduate 
and graduate sUidentn ou coinpleliug the ap- 
propiiate coursca (bhree years in tJie college 
of law, four yenis in the oUidt coUegea) 
Twenty buildings, valued with their equip- 
moiib and apparatus at §2,300,000, arc de- 
voted to university purposes From the 
University Presa is issued TheAuc Maria, a lit- 
erary and religious maga/nne with coiitribu- 
tiona from tlio best writcia in Europe and 
Americft. Notre Dame also awaida each year 
the Lactaro Medal to some Catholic layman 
for distinction m some branch of learning, The 
faculty conaiata of 85 members In 1911^ 
1012 tliD enTollmcnt of stndents was 987. 

NOTTj ELIPHALET (1773-1866) — Col- 
lege president, was born at Ashford, Conn., 
Juno 26, 1773 He was privately educated 
and was giaduated from Brown Univci.sity 
la 1795. For two yeara he was principal of 
fclio academy at Plainfield, Conn Later he 
went as a missionary to Choiiy Valley, N Y . 
whore ho catablished an academy and scivcu 
na both pastor and teacher After a brief 
pastorale at Albany lie acccjitcd in 1804 the 
presidency of Union College, which he held 
until his death, Although blie institution was 
established luiie ycaia before lie became ita 
president, Dr, Nott waa the viitual founder 
of the college. He was a member of iba board 
of trustees from the fiiatj and it was during 
his ndmiiiistration that it rose to collegiate 


rank. The engineering school, the medical 
achool, and tho Dudley obaervaLory wore 
organized duiing Jiia adniinistintion. The 
discipline of the collcgo under hia piesidcncy 
was parental. He made military drills a fea- 
ture of the collegiate woik for purposes of 
physical tiainiiig; and ho intiodiiccd coursca 
111 gaidcning and agriculbuie. lie was active 
iJi the organization of the Ameiicnn Associa- 
tion for the AdvaiicomenL of Education (g.u.) 
and was ita second president In addition 
to hi9 participation in varioiia national and 
state nducational movements, ho was an ar- 
dent advocate of temperance, anlislavcry, 
and vcUgioua and civil hbcity. He was a 
student of applied physics all his life, and 
seemed patents on thirty difTeront acientific 
devices. One of these wUvS the hv&t stove used 
foi burning anthracite coal. Ilia publicationa 
lacludo Counsels to Young Men (1845), Les- 
tuicB 071 Temperance (1847), and niimci'Qua 
pamphlets and addrca.scs Ho died at Sche- 
nectady, NY, Jail. 29, 1SC6 W, 8, M 

See Union Collegb 

Rofereace — 

Van S\NrvooiiD, C., nud Lewis. T A/ciiioirfl o/ Elipha 
Id Nott (New York, 1870 ) 

NOTTINGHAM, UNIVERSITY COL- 
LEGE, ENGLAND — An institution founded 
111 18SI by tlie ^'Mayoi, Aldeimcn, and Citi- 
zens of Nottingham for the advancement of 
uiiivciaity Icainiiig A hipher literary and 
scientific education in provided for atiidenta 
over sixteen years of ago A Royal Charter 
of Incorporation was obtained by the collcgo 
in 1903, The following departmenta are 
maintained: language and literature, includ- 
ing most of the arts subjects; chemistry 
and metallurgy; physics and mathcinatlca; 
natural sciences, engineering. A Day Train- 
ing Depftitment is maintained in connection 
with the Board of Education. lu the tcchm- 
cal blanches, courses with n special bearing 
on the local lace and hosiery industry are pro- 
vided. There aic no conditions of admission 
beyond general fitness to profit by the courses. 

The dollrgc doca not grant degiecs, but pie- 
paies atudenta for the cxnmmalions of the 
Univcraity of London The title of Associ- 
ate of University College, Nottingham may, 
however, be conferred Tlie College also has 
power to grant a diploma in mining engiiieer- 
iiiG The majority of the atudenta me en- 
rolled ill the evening clnaacs The enrollment 
m 1910 was 007 day and 1718 eveTimg stu- 
dents The (College receives grants from the 
Tiensury, the Don id of Education, the Not- 
tingham City and County Connoih, nud 
subscriptions foi special purposes from many 
pi ivatc sources, e,g the Diapers' Company 

Reference — 

Engl Mid, Bonrd of Education. Reports from Uni^er- 
sifie.<i and Unnemty CoVeoes (London, [inniinl j 
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NOWELL, ALEXANDER (71507-1002). — 
Doan of Sb. Pnnrs nncl educationist of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, bom at Read Hall, Whallcy, 
Lancftshire. Alexander was educated at Mid- 
dloton, near Manchester, nnd " entered Drase- 
1103G CoUego at the ago of thirtcoii (i e 1520) , he 
rcaided there thirteen years; and he afterwards 
bestowed on the society tliiilooii acholai ships " 
He js said to liavo taught the textbook of 
Rudolphua Agricola at twenty years of age. 
In 1513 ho became Master of Wcatininstcr 
School, described as being thou " tho chief 
seminary in the kingdom," which post he held 
till 1555, when ho was succeeded by Nicholas 
Udall (5 V ) Nowell was diligent m teaching 
Terence for " pure language ” and the original 
Greek of Sb. Luke's Gospel and the Acta of the 
Aposticfl for " true religion." NowoII was 
nmdo a Prebendary in Woatmlnator Abbey, 
and in 1553 wna elected M P. foi Leo m Corn- 
Wallj fioin which position ho waa required to 
retire 011 the ground of " iiaWiig a voice 111 the 
Convocation-house," After a few years m 
exile during Mary’s reign, ho returned and was 
made Dean of St Paul’s Nowell waa a con- 
sulting educationist in the establishment of 
schools The Skiniiera' Company School ab 
Tonbridge (established by Sir Andrew Judd) 
brought their statutes for revision bo Nowell 
Ho JiimseJf foundod a grammar scliool nfc 
Middleton in Lancashire and provided scliolar- 
ahipa at Drasonose College, Oxford Ho drc^Y 
up the atalutca for the oiganizod Friais school 
at Bangor, and nominated the schoolmaster 
at Colchester Ho himself waa actually pnii- 
eipQ.1 of Byasenoflft College, Oxford, for a abort 
time But, aa an odiicabioniat, Nowell's name 
is most closely associated with the catechisma 
which he dicw up and presented to Convoca- 
tion in 1502 These ecem to have been three 
in number; a larger one suitable for Universi- 
ties diawii up at the auggesLioii of Lord Bur- 
leigh, which summarized the doctrines of tho 
Church of England, was written in Latin, and 
fii^it jrriiited in 1570. Thia was tranalated into 
English by Thomaa Noiton in the anmc year, 
1570. TJio middle (size) catccliiain waa also 
published 111 Latin in 1570 and translated into 
English by Thomaa Norton in 1572. The 
Caiechismus pa}uus was published in 1572 
All the sizes were translated into Gi'cek by 
William Whitaker. The small catechism of 
Nowell took Its position mthe school manual of 
religion aa the chief and was used in tho English 
schools of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tuiica. P. W. 

See Cateciusms, 

RefBrenceB — 

Dicfionary of Nahonal Biography 
CiiimTON, Ralfh Li/c of Alexander Nomell (Ox- 
foid, laOQ.) 

ConniB, G. E. A large Caiechism written \n Latin 
by Alexander NoKell, Dean of 5l Paul's, fofffilfter 
with rtc Bfunc catechism translated into English by 
Thomas Norton Edited for tlio Parker SoeicLy. 
(CambrldgQ, IB 53.) 


TV. Cnlcchisms Latm tev(, with Pre/nco. 
Thia 19 tho liiTger Ciitcchiain (Oxford, IfiU.) 
WATaoM, Fosteh English Grammar Schools to J660 
(CumbridgG, 1908 ) 

NOVA SCOTIA, EDUCATION IN — See 
Canada, Education In 

NOVA SYLVARUM. — Sec Bacon, PnANcis. 

NOVUM ORGANUM. — Sec Bacon, Fuan- 
cis 

numerals. — See Notation 

NUMBER. — The primitive idea of number 
waa that of a collection of units, unity itself 
being excluded (See Unity.) It wna not 
until about the opening of the seventeenth 
contiiiy that the view of unity as the source 
of number, but not itself a number, waa modi- 
fied This IS only one of many extciisiona of 
tho primitive idea, others being seen in the 
radual inclusion of fmctiona, irrational nuin- 
ers, complex numbeia, tiniiacondcntnl numbers 
find 30 on There la no satisfactory 
elementary definition of number that covcia 
all of the possible types, but Newton's defini- 
tion of number ns the mtio of one quantity to 
another quantity of the same kind aiiswcis 
tho pui poses fairly well. Thus the ratio of 
4 ft to 1 ft Rives the positive integer 4, and 
its reciprocal gives the positive fraction J 
The latio of the diagonal to the side of a 
square gives the irrational numbci V2, and 
the ratio of a ciicic to ila dmmetcr gives the 
transcendental number w 

The distinction between abstract and con- 
crete number la modern, number being ca- 
aontiftlly abstract in any case. In the six- 
teenth century the distinction appears in 
aoveml woika. Ti enchant (166G), for exam- 
ple, apeaka of the absolute or abstract and tho 
denominate numbei (L'ahfio?!/ . . absfr^f and 
le denomm&). In hia category of denominate 
numbeia he included not only 3 ft., but 3 
fourths (}) (See Denominate Numheus,) 

One of tho oldest classificntiona of numbera 
is that based upon finger symbolism (Sec 
Finger Reckonino ) Numbers were divided 
into digits (fingcis), articles (joints)) and com- 
poaitps In the geomebiy attributed to 
Boethius (g.tf.) the.ic three classes arc said to 
bo due to " the ancienta " (veterea appellare 
canaucffcntnl). They do not flcC/n to have 
been known to Pliny {q u.) and Apulcius, 
howcvci, because they both apeak of finger 
symbolism, but make no mention of these 
namca The digits were the integers from one 
to nine, that 10 , below the " first limit " 
linjm primuni Umitum), which was ten, 
,Since, however, one waa not considered a mim- 
ber, the digits were often consideicd to bo 
only eight in number, as by Pole tier (1549), 
who aaya. " ce aont lea liuict figures, 2, 3, 4, 
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5, 6, 7j S, 0." It ia only in relntively motlcrn 
timca that the word hna cornc thna to be i\acc\ 
to represent the clminctcia instead of tlic 
luimbera tlicmsDlvca Gemma Friama (1540), 
for OKamplc, uses digit to mean a number, 
the figurea being called chaiactcia or clemcuta 
{character's ifiue ehmenta), 

Tho arlicica were the multiplca of ten, 
fiometimea limited to nine in number (10, 20, 


NUMBER FORM — A nioflc of imaging 
mimbcra, pccvilmv to some intlividnala, Most 
individunla, in thinking of numbers, make use 
of various forma of mental imagery, differing 
according to their individual types, as, for ex- 
ample, visual, auditory, or mixed Those 
who uae number foima are visuahsta, who 
ai range the numbers iii n definite spatial order 
witli reference to each other, and with each 
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, , 90), but usually unlimited (et in 

infimtum proflfressi, ns a work often ascribed 
Lo Boethius gives it). Articles were later 
called "decimal immbera " (nuwibie desenalf 
Polios, 1492; lo numero decenalc^ Ortega, 
1515), and as such they finally disappcaicd, 
The composites were numbers composed 
of arlicle'i and tUg'da, aa 17, 48, 256, etc. The 
word, however, had another meaning; namely, 
that of a number that ig not piimc. This 
latter meaning finally dominated the other, 
and la the one now ^cognized On account 
of this double meaning some writcis of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries spoke of a 
digit plus an article ns a mixed number i/,) 
or a compound number (ff.y.)p terms that Iinvo 
since been applied to other forma of number 
Tlic oldest known manuscript on arit June tic m 
the English language, perlmpg of c 1300, has 
thia classification: "Some numbnr is called 
digitus latiuc, a digit m cugiys Somme numbui 
is called articulua latine An Arbicul in cnglys. 
Some nombui ia called a compoayt in englyg.'' 
Thig classification was found in most of tho 
medieval books on thooietical arithmetic, 
bub was usually wanting in the coinmcrcial 
works It was unwieldy^ because it allowed 
for only eight or nine digits, but nn imlimiLcd 
number of aiticlcs niia composites Many 
attempts were made to avoid the difficully, 
with two resulting plans U) to drop the wJiole 
thing, as Lconaido of Pisn (gu.) did at the 
opening of the thirteenth century, recognizing, 
aa Ramua (g u ) dul much later, that it ^Yaa 
pucnlo and fruitless (pitenhs et sine ullofructu), 
or (2) to attempt lo classify the infinitG num- 
ber of composites The latter plan was fol- 
lowed by SnerobosGo (g y.) in the tlnitecnth 
century, who elaborated the classification of 
limits, but did not produce a system that any one 
seems to have uncieratood 

For other forma of number see the following 
special topics. Figuratb Kumders; FhAc- 
tionh; Iruational NuAiUBna, Mixed Nui^i- 
DEnfl; Negative NuMDEiib D. E S 


number occupying a definite spatial posi- 
tion The spatial rolabionaliips which tho 
numbora thus aaaumo are various, but the 
form always remains the same in the aamo 
individual. The figure allows two such num- 
ber forms, the first of which was used by 
a student and tho second of which wna siibali- 
tuted for the fiiet at a latei pciiod It has 
been held that thinking of numbers in auoh 
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concrete terms is an awkward mode of con- 
ceiving the number relationships, but those 
who uae number forma assert that they arc 
very uaeful, particularly in connection with the 
keeping of engagements and the rcmcitibeTing 
of dates in history, etc Similar foims are 
often used ill coniieotion with the thinking of 
the days of the week^ months of the year, and 
the sensona There la some evidence to show 
that the tendency to think m terma of Buob 
510 
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forms is iiihciUocl, ns the tendency accins to ho 
common to iiimnboi'a of tlic same finnily In 
general, these phenomena may be gionpcd 
under the class of phenomena called gynoesthc- 
fjia. Synicsthesms arc held by aoino niilhoiiLios 
to bo more frequontly found in adolcsccnta 
than persons of other ages E. R, C. 

Retarancea: — 

C\LxiNa. M. W SyniEFitlieni [i, Amer. Janr Paych , 
ltl95, Vol VII, pp UO-107 

Gai;ton, F /7iainrica info //inaaa Facultu, pp 114- 
]J5 (Now York, 1883.) 

Judd, C II. Pai/chology, pp, 242-244. (Now York, 
1007,) 

NUMBER, PSYCHOLOGY OF. — Psy- 
cliologicnlly there i.*? n singe of evolution of 
conaciouancsa of quantity which piccedcs the 
development of the number idea. One icc- 
ognizrs the presence of all the niticloa of fiii- 
luLuro in his room, or the withdiawnl of 
familial' articles, without going thioiigh the 
clnboialc proccaa of counting. Animals aio 
able to recognize that one of their young Ima 
been taken away without being able to count 
Tins direct recognition of quantity is, however, 
very limited. As aoon ns the objoct.a giow ab 
all numerous a special system of one to one 
designation must bo dovclopcd or tlio individ- 
ual object will be lost iii the mass. This 
ncDcaaiby of m a iking the objects in Inigc gioupg 
iindDubtcclIy fuiniahcd the practical in olive 
which drove primitive man to the use of his 
fiiigcis and to the use of pebbles, ahclla, or other 
devices foi counting, 

Altei a number Byslem wna developed, the 
next stage of development consisted in the 
discovery of niimber relations^ Given three 
objects and two objects, thcic is always a hko 
result fiom the bringing togcthci of the two 
groups . The discovery of the relations of num- 
bers was a slow pioccss The ancient Greeks 
were gioatly interested in certain charactcrisbies 
of number gioupa and built up a body of 
speculative pJiilosonhy around auch simplo 
matters aa the indivisibility of prime num- 
bers. In sharp contrast, however, to their 
large contributiona to geometry, they did nob 
con tribute to the technique of numbci ma- 
nipulation bo any gicat extent. 

The slow evolution of number ideas in the 
wcstcin world is due in laige measuic to the 
clumsy and iinsuggestive terminology which 
grew up especially in the wiitten symbols 

From a purely psychological point of view, 
one further general consicleration may be 
pointed out, It is often urged that number 
problems bo made concrete, that the iiiceresta 
of children in the Bchoola may be aiouaed by 
combining number work and shop work. In- 
deed. Some havo gone so far as to suggest that 
number operations bo allowed to arise inci- 
dentally out of school work, the number work 
being motivated by the necessities of jnensiiie- 
menb which confront the pupil In reply to 


these proposed icforms, it is to be pointed out 
that tlio number idea is an abstract idea, 
didereiifc in character from the idea which is de- 
rived ducctly Tiom the inspection or manipula- 
lioii of any object The luiiubor idea develops 
by tlic cultivation of a tecliniqiic of iimn- 
bei operations wholly dideroiit in chai’actor 
fiom the technique of direct constructive 
mauipiilatioii That thia abstrncl, highly 
developed ays Lem of ideas will ever grow up in- 
cidentally la ail idle hope. Number con- 
sciouancaa must lie caicfully cultivated, and 
mimhei oprifttions must be mnstcieci by a 
concentration of attention on biieac opera- 
tions No amount of ilhiatiativc material will 
give rise to imnibcr ideas. C. 11. J 

References — 

Fine, II II Jnlrw/ucfi'oti to CoUege Atgehra (Dos- 
ton. IffOJ) 

Judd, 0. H, OencUc Psychology for Tcachcrst eh. IX, 
(New York, 1003 ) 

LANTi-TiNn, S P&Uf^holQQic d\k A^orntrs el dca Opfra^ 
/inud (le I' ArtihmClique, (Pans, 1907 ) 

McClellan, J A inul Dcwf.Y, J. The Psychology 
of Number (New York, L895 ) 

Young, J W, A. The Tcs\chi\ig of Mathematics, 
iLomlon, IDJO) 

NUMBER WORK. — See Mental Ahith- 

METIC, 

NUMERALS, — See Notation 

NUNS. — See Convent School, Reli- 
Gioua Teaching OnoBiia or the Roman 
Catholic Ciioncu, 

NURSERY — See Infant Education; 
KiNDEnGARTEN, NunBBar Rhymes, also 
CniLD Psychology 

NURSERY RHYMES. — Those rliymcs, 
ditties and jingles, rhythmic stones niid non- 
sense vci'sca that have boon lecitcd or aiing 
to children time out of mind The moat uni- 
voisiil of tliein arc sporadic and have grown 
out of the univcranl personal relation of mother 
and child — others are the d6bria of ancient 
folklore; bits of old ballads; rhyming, and 
thereforo easily remembered, nddlca, proverbs, 
etc, that have caught the car of infancy 
The unerring instinct of mother, nurse, and 
child hna aeized upon those scraps and snatches 
which weie best suited to the awakening 
acnacs of the infant and without knowing that 
they were obeying a gioat psycho-pedagogical 
law mothers and iiursca have for cenluriea 
been stimulating tlic sense of rhyme and 
rhythm, and exciting flic wonder, fancy, and 
imagination of the children, with the material 
that awakens the best response and has the 
greatcah educative vnliic nt the infant stage. 

Tlie elements in tliem which are so attrac- 
tive to the infant ear and mind, arc doubtless, 
first of nil, tJio riiyming jingJe, as m Jhgglci}]/ 
figgledy my fat hen \ then, pci haps, the nonsense 
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eurprisesj na in Hey diddle diddle the cal and 
the fiddle, Three mse men of Gotham, III tell 
you a story about Jack a Nory, and then the 
(Iratnatic fiction as iu Litilo Mi&s i\Iujfet and 
Little Jack Horner. The most popular with 
children are generally those m which nil these 
olcmenta arc most markedly present, 

While no one knows when or whore llie 
majority of these nursery rhymea originated, 
many of them can be traced back to thciv 
aoUTces; but it would overstep our space to 
attempt to point them out. Hnlliwell indi- 
cated tho origin of sevcial, but many more have 
been traced since he wrote. As moat of them 
have been handed down by word of mouth 
for centuries, there arc many variants of them 
to be found among English-apcnkiiig people 
evcrywheic,ancl the part of England fiom which 
tho early settlers of certain sections of the 
United States caino may often be suggested 
by the vaimnt of a nursery rhyme which pre- 
vails among them to-day. 

Early Collections of Nursery Rhymes. — 
Orally current foi centuries, tins "light litera- 
ture of tho infant scholar,' snatches of which 
are caught in the literature of all the ages, waa 
not collected in English until about the year 
1750, when John Newbery, Olivci Goldsmith's 
friend and publisher, brought out in London 
Mother Goose Melody, Sonnets for lh& Cradle, in 
Two Parts. " Part I," run the title, '* contains 
the celcbiated songs and hillabica of the good 
old nurses calculated to amuse the childicn and 
to excite them to sleep, Part II, those of that 
sweet songster and nuise of wit and humor, 
Master William Slmltcspeaic, embellished with 
cuts and illustrated with notes and maxims, 
historical, philosophical, and critical " It was 
almost immediately afterwaids reprinted by 
Isaiali Thomas, the famous printer of Worces- 
ter, Mass 

The immediate source of tho name Mother 
Goose is to be found in Les Contes Ue ma Mhe 
VOye — the title whicJi Charles Pcrrnult chose 
for his collection of fairy tales published in 
Eroncii in 1697 These wore not published 
in English until 1729, but Moeder de Gai\z and 
Mother Goose were already familiar m nuraeiy 
rhymes winch had been orally cuirent for 
many years, and John Newbery appropiinted 
the name Mother Goose for moie than one 
of his littlo books 

At the time this book was compiled Oliver 
Goldsmith was m the constant employ of the 
publisher Newbery, editing hia little books, 
concocting his advertisemonts, writing his pref- 
aces, devising hia title pages, etc , and there is 
little doubt that he and Newbery made tins 
collection together The nursery ihymea are 
annotated in a jocoae and sometimes latliei 
coarse style that would haidly suit modern 
tastes, 

This collection went through a few editions 
in England and in America and then, under 
the influence of the dreary tendencies of the 


time, the nursery rhymes were neglected for 
a long peiiod lu books, though they continued 
to live in the hearts of the children and in the 
hearts and minds of theii mothers and luiraea 

Some of them, however, wcie fiom time to 
tunc appended as " fillGis " to otlici little books 
by Newbery and otiicr publisbeia of books 
for childioii who imiiicdlatcly succeeded him 
and Joscpli RiLson published in 1810 a collec- 
tion of them under the title of Un^umcr Giu- 
foji'a Gailand, oi the Nursery Parnassus, a 
Choice Collection of PrcUy Songs and Verses 
for the Anuisement of all Little Good Children 
who can nedhc) lead nor iun. 

With the beginning of the mtcicst in folk- 
lore ilio nursery iliymca natuially attracted 
the attention of students and collectors, and 
in 1841 Hnlliwell piinted hiii fiist collection 
for the Percy Society Haliiwell has emichcd 
his collection of these rhymes and jingles with 
many valuable notes, mid his book has been 
the storehouse from which nil tlie latei collec- 
tions of nursery ihyrncs have been taken. 
Although he utilized the collections already 
made, tlicio is no doubt that many of the 
rhymes in his book were collected foi the first 
time from oial tiadition, ns hia collection 
is mucli larger than any othci. But the New- 
bery book was evidently unknown to him or 
to Ritaon, ns neither of tlicm makes any 
rcfiircnce to it in hia picfacc It was icnlly 
nob until ISil, or tlicienbouts, that the collec- 
tion look stiong hold of the American people, 
although, of couiae, the rhymes had been im- 
ported into the country and wore oully cur- 
rent here, as in the inotlici country, from the 
earliest colonial days. Tho Boston editions 
of Monroe and Francis, issued between 1824 
and 1860, have probably tended moic than 
anything else to keep Mother Goose alive m 
LhiB country. The most complete edition, 
which included Halh well's notes and nearly 
all the illustrations that had been made up to 
that time -for The Nursery Rhyines, called 
the Camden Edition, and compiled by Mrs 
Valentine, was published some Lime after the 
latter date. It is now out of print and scarce. 

An absuidstoiy was sot on foot m the preface 
to nn edition of the nursery rhymes published 
in 1S77 to the effect that Mothei Goose was 
a Boston woman and that she wrote and her 
husband, a printer, published the first col- 
lection of tho mirsciy ihymea in 1719. The 
story la ba.acd on tho atatoinont of some ono 
who thought he had once seen a fingmcnb of 
fliich Ji book, bub no ono else ever saw or heard 
of it Mr W II Whitmore's The original 
Mother Goose Melody, L892, tells all Unit can 
be told of the story and utterly explodes the 
myth of a Boston Mother Goose. 

Analysis — The beat way, perhaps, to study 
the range of the Engliah nursery rhymes in 
order to get a view of their educational value 
and intoreat, ia in certain divisiona nnd groups 
which to some extent follow the progiesa of the 
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development of the pcrceptioiia and mteregta 
of the children. (I) The Molher-play division 
contains those nursery liiymca winch grow out 
of the iutiivuLtc personal relationship of mother 
and child . the groups in whicli arc the lullabies, 
cradle songs, slumber songs, etc., the finger 
plays and otlior games of mother and child 
(II) The Mother-sLorieg division compnsca 
stories about animals; atones about other peo- 
ple; the times, soagona, etc . rhyming ABC's; 
proverbs and riddles; paraefoxea, etc , ciimu- 
Ifttive atorioa. (HI) The Child-play division 
includes counting-out rhymes and children's 
games. 

THg MothcT-plaij Division — The first thing 
the baby hears is the lullaby or the cradle song. 
such as flush a bye. baby, etc, ^ The earliest 
nursery rhymes said or sung to the infant nro 
accompanied by inovcmcnta and gestures; 

Lho sciiBD of touch ia used to aid the memory 
Some of these are called finge) plays^ auch aa 
Pat a Cake, Pal a Cake, Ttekh ye, tickle ye in 
your hand; Btqw^ Bender; Dance Thumbkin, 
dance, etc ; ard with their appiopnato move- 
ments they are among the first games that 
awaken childish glco. The feet ns well as the 
fingers figuic in some of theso, such os This 
little pig went to market 

Froebel, the founder of the kindci gnrten, lii st 
made definite educational application of these 
plays and tales. The first collection of these, 
the MuUer- und Kosdieder, waa published in 1844 
(See fiiitlicr, T^obdet^ and KiNDEnoAiiTEN.) 

Othci rhyming games with movements m the 
division of mother plays are Iha Dancing and fe- 
son? ihymesj such tia Dance, hide baby, See-saw 
secradown. Ride a Cock-'ho}se, etc, 

TAe lilother'stories DiuLBion. — • In this divi- 
sion children early make acquaiiitancea with 
animals and their doings as lu Ding Dong Bell; 
Three Little iCtUens^ I love Little Pussy, etc. 
Stones about othei children and the doings 
of older folk such as Liltle Boy Blue; Robin, 
and Richard; Jack and Gill; Little Tom Tuckei ; 
Tom, Tom, the Piper* s Son foim another con- 
siderable group. The flight of Lime, days and 
nighta, weeks, montlis, and years, the sun, 
moon, and stars, the seasons and the weather, 
etc,, furnish flubjects for another, which may 
be illustrated by Cock Ciows in the Morn; 
March Winds and May Flowers ^ Thirty Days 
hath September; Rainbow at Night, etc Tho 
most typical of tho ihyming ABC’s, of which 
there aic several, is A was an apple pie; of tho 
ndcllca, Two legs sat upon three legs; Old Mother 
Twitekett' of the pi o verbs. See a pm and pick it 
up, of the paradoxes, 7'Arec children sliding 
on the ice; Thme was a man of our foum; // all 
the world iMas apple pic; Thcie iras an old woman 
and what, do you think ? The man in the mldcr^ 
ness asked me. The cumulative storieg, of 
which This is the house that Jack built oi The 
Old ironm?! and her pig may be taken ns tho 
type, arc among the oldest known in Ihia 
group No form of narrative is so easy to ic- 
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meinber ns thia, — and it is small wonder that 
it is one which particularly appeals to the child 

The Child-play Division — The third divi- 
sion into which the nursery rhynica fall, that 
of child play, embraces the important group 
of " counting-out rhymes ” in which the fingers 
aro employed: of these Ihcic aro literally 
hundreda, each with coiinllDga variations in 
diilercnt diatrictg. Familiar enainplea arc 
Bcny, meeny, viiny, nio ; Intery, viinlery, cuicry, 
com; Eena. deena, dina, duss; Bandy, pandy, 
Jacky, dandy, Onery, iwo-ry, ickery Ann The 
subject of the rhymes of tins class has 
been vciy fully treated by Mr H, Car- 
rington Bolton in his Counting-oid Rhymes oj 
Children (London, 1888). This group also 
includes dramatic games and games of skill 
and chance. Miss Alice B. Gomme in her 
Study oJ Children's Games lina classified all 
the dramatic games under the incidenta which 
show tho customs and rites from which 
the games have descended The customs 
shown ill the games are, among others, those 
connected with mairiage, love, and coiirtahip, 
fiinoralg, harvest, well worship, tree worship, 
foundation sacrifice, witches, clnld-stcaling, 
and divination There arc contests between 
two rival parties foi the taking of prisoners and 
the posgeasion of ground territory, and contests 
between animals of prey and Ihcir victims; 
tlioso games dealing with marriage, love and 
courtship, funerals, and harvest, aro the most 
popular and the moat widespread Among 
these games may bo mentioned; Nuts in May; 
ffere we go round the Mulberry Bush; London 
Bndyc; Oianyc and Lemons The guesamg 
game of Buck, buck, how many fingers do I 
liold up? through the modern Italian «iora 
hag been traced to nncieiit Greece. 

Distribution of the Kursery Rhymes — The 
nuiaeiy rhymes furiush a rich field of study 
from the historical and sociological point of 
view, the point of view of the folkloiist, and 
many others, but their chief inteic'jt lo the 
educator lies in the foregoing prescnLalion. 
It may, however, be instructive to glance nt 
the remarkable distiibulion of the nursery 
rhymes all over the world. Every nation has 
its luiraery rhymea and jingles and there is a 
very close family resemblance in all of them. 
Counterparts of many of our English nursery 
rhymes arc found among the ancient Hebrews , 
the Zulug of South Africa, and the Indians of 
North America The closest resemblances arc 
to bo found among those nursery rhymes which 
arc concerned with things personal to the 
mother and child, the lullabies, the finger 
play and dancing games, and the stones of 
Lhe cumulative order. Those in the other 
divisions diflcr somewhat in fitheme and 
general idea, and still more in detail, espe- 
cially as wo approach tho didactic rhymes, 
alphabets, proverbs, riddles, and paradoxes. 
National characteristics, religion, climatic and 
other conditions, of course, arc responsible 
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for many divcigcnciea of (leLail. L'Amotir 
and JtJondcs dit Manage^ the dancing rhymes 
and games play a far more impoUnnt part m 
childreii'a rhymes and games of the continent 
of Europe than in our more Pnvitsvmcal coUcC' 
tion The dovil and the evd eye figiuo vciy 
frequently m the miieciy rhymes of Soullieiii 
France and of Italy, and thcMi bristle with 
allusions to the method of warding off the 
cRcet of the jeltatnra, &nch as, for c:tamplc. 

t\i rencontras le diahle? Je lui ferai mes 
cornea The game of honey pots ns played in 
France has a religious and a supers titioin side a? 
well It 13 tho good God who comes to buy n 
pot of flowers, when the selection is mode, tho 
one who is selected is treated as in the Englisli 
game, the devil is supposed Lo get the one God 
does not buy, and nil the others inaiie the sign 
against tho evil oyc aq they chase liim away 
But perhaps tlieso national clmrnctenstics 
are more markedly shown in all laiigungea 
m the cliildicn's riddles and coimting-oiit 
Thymes. The nddlca, many of them, phvy 
on the same words and subjects as do ours, 
others deal with mabtere of which we do nob 
openly speak, espcoially among our little ones; 
most of the counting-out rhymes arc coii- 
atrueted upon pretty much the same plan as 
our own familmr groups alicady cited, and aio 
A£ numerous and varied, some of them also 
contain things which we could not tolerate, and 
God and the dovil, piicata and nuns con- 
stantly figure in them. 

Tlio German Kinder-reivie^ Liedchent Spiclc^ 
and Mdrehen are, as might be expected, more 
iantaatic and ianciin\, and thus approach more 
nearly to the character of the Sivciish and Dan- 
ish, which have a pceuliai aweetness, grace, 
and charm The children of Holland and tho 
Flemish folk have a very wide range of tiadi- 
lionnl nuTscTy Utevature, ami in aownd anti in 
sense they approach very closely to those of 
England Tho characteiistics of the peoplo 
of the olden times come out Jicro very strongly 
Eating and drinking and wdfc-bentiiig figure 
prominently in them, and ahipa and cows and 
sheep take the place of other objects which 
figure ill the rhymes of other countries 
There are probably moro nurseiy rhymes 
ia China than can be found in England and 
America LIr Isaac Taylor Headland has 
ia his possession over six hundred, collected, 
for the moat pait, in two out of eighteen 
provincca. In many of Lheso rhymes there 
aie features common to our own Molhci Goose, 

C. W 
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NURSES, CHILDREN'S. — INFAHT Edu- 
cation 

NURSES IN SCHOOLS. -See MedicalIn- 

B PEG'S IQN OF ScilOQLS; GoNTAQIQtJB DiBtAhES, 

NURSING, EDUCATION FOR ^His- 
tontal — Amemg Uic DCOupUionb of women, 
niuaing ranks among the oldest It is indeed 
hardly possible to conceive of a time in liuman 
history when mother.^ did not erne for their 
children and for the sick and helpless of their 
faimlies The slowly necmnuUtcd skill and 
knowledge thus gathered thiough the experi- 
ence of primitive women, and passed down 
by tradition lo successive generations, built 
up the rudiments of primitive nuismg, which, 
mingled with tliobC supers titioua which have 
over cliiatercd about the sick bed, became a 
substantial part of the bnsia of primitive medi- 
cine. The records of ancient civilizations, 
Egypt, India, Greece, Rome, show the growth 
of medical and sanitary knowledge, discuas 
physicians of various typos, describe hospitals, 
and lay down elaborate procedures for the 
care of the aick. There is littlo mention made 
of nurses, but it seems probable tliat certain 
luirsing services wore rendered by the temple- 
women “ or '* priestesses," since it was tho 
common custom lo bring the aick to tho 
temple B for healing, where religious ceremonial 
could be Gombiiicd witji practical measures of 
care or treatment 

Between the iiuraea of the pre-Christian 
era and oui own the historical links arc broken, 
but tlicio is a conUnmly of record from the 
days of tho early Christian workers down to 
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tho present time. With Uio chneonate of the lionomblc iccord of scrvico in epidemic a, war 
cnrly ciuircli, the history of Chrisitinn nursing and other dianstora, and aoveral have hccti 
bogiua, and from the carlicat apoatolic days dee oi abed by Fiance with the Legion d'lloii- 
thc care of tiic sick ami poor waa placed in ncur. AUogcUicr, the iccoitla of ihc reflgioua 
the hands of deacons and deacoiicsaes, who niirsmj^ oidcrs are among the moat splendid 
were consecrated by the church and ranked pages m Inatory and tlicir contributions to 
with the clergy. Their chief functions were nuinaii welfare among the most valuable, 
to visit and caie foi the flick in their homes, The suppiesaion of the momiatcrics was 
to assist the needy and to comfort the afflicted, followed by a tune of gient haiilship for the 
They also brought tho sick with them into sick poor No new system was available to 
thou own homes to be eared for. The order icplacc that of the religious orders, the sick 
grew steadily, apicad far and wide into other were more and more iclegatcd to the care of 
countries, and las ted for several Centuries, acwfliits and attciulaiits, the art of nursing 
Eventually it becamo so strong that res trie- was neglected, the status of the nurse became 
tions were placed upon its activities and free- exticmcly low Writers agree that in nil 
dom, it was brought into stricter subjection matters relating to ho.spitals and tl\c care of 
to the clergy, declined in impoitaiicc,^ and was the sick a period of .stagnation set in during 
finally abolished altogether in the sixth ecu- the latter part of the aevciiteeuLh century, 
tuiy. lasting until the early part of the nineteenth. 

The order of deaconesaea may well bo looked The condition of nursing dm mg the oiglitcenth 
upon TVJtli respect, na Jiaving laid tho foundn- contury js clearly shown m John UownnVs 
tion nob only of nursing but of modern works rcpoita of hoapilnla and lazarettos, nnei the 
of clmiity It was replaced by monastic com- typical nurse of the early nineteenth century 
inumties which had in the fifth century hocomo has been immortalized l>y Dickcivs in Martin 
numerous and important, and were already Chnzzlewit. The servant nurses of tills period 
cxeicisiiig guardianship, under the coiitiol of tho show nursing brought down to a state of 
church, over the hospitals and other eh an table marked dcgiadation. They had become freo 
ins litutiona, which were multiplying in rcaponao fiom any control or supci vision of women, 
to the spirit of the time With these commu- and weic cvciy where almost entirely subject 
nitics begins the liistory of the rchgtous nursing to male officials They were igiiomiifc and un- 
orders whose work among the sick presents a tauglib, ovcrwoikcd and uudcipaid, ill-housed, 
shining record of heroic and devoted service, ill-fed, and held m contempt. No elevating 
covering a period of over a thousand ycais or enlightening iiiflueuce.s reached them 
Among the more famous orders, the Francis- Where the religious orders had seen in their 
cans {q,v ), the Angus timans, and the Bencdic- work among the sick a direct and living serv- 
fcmes (g v ) have been especially noted for their ice to Goclj these persons saw only disngrcG- 
work among the sick. Foi twelve hundred able, laborious tasks, illumined ncitlier by 
years the Angus tiiii an Sisters formed the nuis- religious zeal nor by aciciitific knowledge* 
ing staff of the Hotel Dicu in PariSj and from Nursing became simple, hopeless drudgery, 
this ancient order came the hospital siateis Nineteenth Century Heforms, Kaiserwerth, 
who m 1039 crossed the Atlantic to establish — While tho actual loform in nmsmg began 
in Canada a place where the sick could bo with the founding of the School for Dencon- 
cared for, esses at Kaiserwerth on the Rhine, there were 

There were many other nursing orders nob various factors and influences leading up to it 
nil truly monastic in type The Crusades early The continued existence of small gioups or 
111 the Middle Ages brought into being the illua- com iiuini ties of women aclcctcd to work among 
Lrious military nursing oi dev."?, and tho ICniglita the sick poor, ugually in coniiecUon with tho 
Hospitallers became famous for their splendid church, often consecrated with religious ccro- 
flystem of hospitals, an interesting example of monies, allowed that tlic order of dcncoiie.ssoB 
which IS found in the old hospital of St John had iievoi wholly died out The foi in only hnd 
nt Valetta, Other nursing oidera wore tho free changed. The apirib and acivico remained, 
secular associations, of which tho Begumes of and these groups of woikora among the aick 

Belgium formed the most interesting example and poor were virtually deaconesses. Tlifi 

They showed an elToit away fiom the iigid hope of reviving tlic ancioiib ehurchly order 
formalism of the monastery toward apon- was frequently expressed by some of the clci gy 
laneoiis aelf-evpi ession in work and h/o during the oightcoiith coiUury, and pamplilcta 
Tlicir little houses clustered around the hos- were written, urging it. Groiyia of such 
pitnl and nursing was their important activity workers were seen by Pastor Flicduci', the 
One of the most famous and tho largest of all foundci of the Kaiserwerth Schools, among 
nursing ordeia is that of tho Sis Lera of Chanty, the Moravians and Mcnnonitea in Holland, 
founded by St. Vmcciit do Paul in 1034 Re- and the profound impression they made on 
cent data Allowed this order established in him had doubtless n direct influeneo in the 
twenty-four coiiiitrica, and working, either formation of his plana. 

serving or directing, m about 2000 hospitals During tho latter part of tho cightcciiLh 

and other institutions The Histcra have an and eaily in tiie niiiotccnth centuries there 
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were interesting attempts at formiiliiling 
structioii in nursing A number of small 
nur&ing nianuala appeared, and in several 
places courses of instruction for liospitftl 
attendants were offered The more note- 
worthy manuals were those of Dr. May {Un~ 
lerncht far KranlenwdrteTf Mannheim, 1784) 
and Dr Pfahlei {UniemGht filr Petsomn wekhe 
Kranka warten, 1703), lu which pi in ci pics of nurs- 
ing aa well as details were discussed These ivcrc 
widely read at the time, and may be looked 
upon as important early contributioiiB on this 
subject 

Courses of ins true ti on for male nurses were 
caiublished in blngdobnrg, Prussia, at the end 
of the eighteenth ccntuiy, and institutes for 
hospital attendants were founded in Vienna 
m 1812, in SLrassbiug in 1814; and at the 
Gharitd Hospital, Beilin, in 1830 ^Writers 
of the day speak of the opposition to these 
efforta, which wore apparently looked upon 
aa a daiigcroua innovation The courses 
offered usually covered two or three months, 
and consisted solely of loctiircs by physicians, 
There could, of course, be no piactical 
toaching without nuisea to teach then praclice, 
and thus only the principles of niiiaing, but 
not nuising itself, could be taught A ccr- 
lificato was given at the School foi Attcnd- 
anta in Berlin, and, as there Avas an old Prus- 
sian laiv relaling to these, hero may perhaps 
be found the earliest example of the recogni- 
tion of a legal status for nurses, A stimulus 
more diiect perhaps than any of these, Avaa tho 
wonderful activity of the women of Germany 
ill hospitals and among the sick during 
the War of Piccdom. A pica fov a definite 
revival of the diaconatc, winch would provide 
Christian women to do Christian nursing, Avas 
mode by Flicdiici, Avho points to the Avork of 
these worn on in projecting his plans for tho 
Training Scliool for Deaconcasea, which Avns 
later established at ICaiaei’AVcrth and jointly 
directed and developed by himself and hia 
noble wife Fredenoko. The imporlancc and 
aignificanoe of this revival of the evangelical 
order of dcAconessca enn only be fully undei stood 
by caroful study of the movement and the time 
The plan of training embraced many activities, 
but so far as nursing is concerned Hie avIioIg 
development of the modern system may be traced 
directly through its founder, Florence Nightin- 
gale, to this school Avherc sho first went to study 
nursing metheds, 

The fund ament al principles upon Avhich the 
system of training in nursing Avas baaed were 
that the hospital and other institutions existed 
only to pi’ovido suitable places for tiaining 
the jiupila; that syBlematio and contimiDua 
instruction was indispensable; that nurses 
could not be narroAv specialists, and must be 
thoroughly jireparcd in every phase of their 
work For Ihia purpose some time must he 
passed in each department to insure famili- 
arity Avitli all; and moat important of all 
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wna the largo authority given to the Avoman at 
the head, the matron avKo avas made respon- 
sible for the eiitii'c armiigcment of avoiIc, ita 
control ivud dircelion, and the diamplinc of 
the pupils, — the I'cstoration of an office Avhich 
had long been extinct in the civil hospitals of the 
time Tho general plan and system of work 
Avaa substantially that of the modern training 
school, so closely have tho lines then laid 
down been followed. The candidate was re- 
quired to bring letters from clergyman and 
physician. Thcie Avna a period of probation 
to test the personal and moral qualities, as 
well as the mental and physical Tliere avqb 
a pveparatoiy depaitmeut; the pupil was 
under no expenao for living oi tuition, and 
received a small alloAvance The Avork ivaa 
graded, and so Avorc tho workers, through 
acveial ranks. The chain ol responsibility 
Avng unbiokcn from probationer to superin- 
tendent. 

Nursing training Avas given in the hospital, 
Avhere the pupil Avaa to be taught the caie of 
acute, chronic, and special cases, and pariah 
or visiting nuising among the poor, thus fol- 
lowing m the footsteps of the older leliBioua 
ordcis A large place Avas given to religioua 
work^ and nursing Avaa but one branch of Ihe 
tiaimng of dcaconoagcs The oigaiuzation 
ahoAVS strikingly the combined influencog of 
ecclesiastical and military ideals The title 
of Sister (Avliich still exists in many European 
and all English hospitals to-day), the lime 
devoted to religious exercises and teaching, 
the insistence upon seir-saciifico ns a part of a 
nurse's armamentarium came doAvn from the 
reUgioua nuTbing OYdere The sharply defined 
organization for the fixing of lesponaibility, 
deference to siipciioiity in rankj uuquealion- 
ing obedience to command, piccision of ordeia, 
forma, ronortg, and leeouls, all bespeak mili- 
tary traditions. But the introduction of a 
system of training and teaching, the humane 
attitude tOAvarda paticnta as iudividuala, the 
respect for laboi, the cortiparalivo freedom of 
opinion and action which Avere developed at 
ICaiaci werth AVcrc all ncAV. Tho deaconess 
Avna not a n\m under anotbor garb Sho Tcp- 
respiihcd ii new idea, — that education and 
training for Avork Avcrc essential. Kaiser- 
worth, in fact, Avith ila system of theory and 
practice, may peihaps be looked upon aa an 
early instance of an attempt at genuine vo- 
cntioiial education, and ns such Avould justly 
claim to have set in motion far-reaGluug and 
permanent influences 

The Koiserwcrbh dcaconcsgcs noAV number 
many thousands. They have branch housea 
all over Germany and in foreign countnes' 
have under their care nuineioua coiivnlcsccnb 
hospitals, orphanages, infant schools, special 
schools^ for blind, deaf and dumb, though tho 
educational system and ideals of tho Flicdnerg 
have not been generally maintained. The life 
and work of the deaconess have come more and 
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more closely under clerical conlrol ; nnd re- qualified not only by special gcniua, buL by 
sti'ictiona, economic on the one hand, and in- special and severe preparation, to handle the 
tcllcctual and social on the other, have placed colossal problems of gicknoas and BiiHering in 
lici out of the abream of nursing progrcaa. the army, and to render the great services which 
In parish and miaaion work, liowcvcr, she is hor country needed Her experiences and 
still an important and beneficent factor. obacrvaliong there arc einbodied iu iiivnlunblo 

From ICaiserwei fch came the impetus which works on sanitary reform in the army, but the 
rcaiiUcd in the liiat effort in England to give vital and peimaiicnfc resultg of her work wero 
praobical training to nurses, Mrs. Elizabeth the removal of old conccptiona of nursing na a 
Fry viaited Kaiserwortli in 1810, and was so chanty, a sclf-sncrificiiig labor for others, a 
deeply impressed with itg system and methods mcritoiious act leading to hcavonly rcwaid, or 
that on her leturn she brought about the a penance, andtlie recognition of nuising na a 
catabliahmenb in London of nn Institute for part of sanitary science, and of pity and pnilin- 
Nursing which was connected for practical tioii as unacceptable substitutes for preven- 
piirposea with Guy’s Iloaplbal In 1948 St. tion Migs Nightingale's own view of inn sing 

John’s Ilouae. an Anglican Nursing Order, should be presented Nursing is putting 

and connected with Kings College Hospital, ua in the best possible condition for Nature 
wna founded in London The prehmmary to rcatoro or to picaerve hcnlth,to prevent or to ' 
plans call it a collegiate institution ” to cuie disease or injury . to enable Nature 

prcpaie for work among the aick Several to set up her restorative procesaea, to expel 

writers, physicians and others discuiyscd in the the intrudei disturbing her rules of health and 
periodicals and press of the early nineteenth life, . . Partly, perhaps mainly, upon nurs- 
ccnbiiry the education of women for the omc of mg must depend whether Nature succeeds or 
the sick, and Southey contributed in his Col- fads in her attempt to cure sickness Nurs- 
/ogm'es la^ociefy an interesting and suggealivc ing is therefore to help the patient to live. 
pTcaciitation of the subject as it then appealed. Nursing is an art, and an art icquning an or- 
Flans, projects, and actual effort had, however, gamzed piacticnl and scientific training For 
one distinctive feature They provided a nuising is the skilled servant of medieme, 
religious or somireligioiis older of workers, surgery, and hygiene" 
aiuT reprodiiocd with moie or less fidelity the The Nightingale School, founded hy the 
forma of the past. contnhutiona of a grateful PiiLiah public to 

The 'W’ork of Florence Nightingale. — Tlic Miaa Nightingale, was established on the fol- 
ci’cation of a new order, the establishment of lowing basis It wna secular nnd nonsec ta- 
new principles, and the founding of a system rmn It had a close, organic lelation to a hoa- 
to develop and perpetuate them was the work pital of higli a Landing with ndcqunlo faciiitica 
of a famous English woman, Florence Night- for teacluiig nnd experience All practical 
ingalo While Miaa Nightingale IS befit known woilc wna baaed on caiefiil teaching Ilog- 
throughout the world foi her remarkable work pital ofliceis in medical and nursing cleparL- 
m arraj^ nursing nnd sanitary icfoim duiing merits were specinlly paid for teaching, tlio 
the Crimean war, her greatest contribution head luiraca for practical teaching, the medical 
to human welfare must ever lie in the system men for lecturing, the matron for organizing 
of education in nursing which ahe originated, and directing the \york of the pupils The 
established, and virtually cndowecl at St. school m ita educational functiona was inde- 
Tho mas's Hospital^ London, in 1660 ^Iiaa pendent of the hospital, though the atudenta 
Nightingale (born in 1820) came of a family were subordinate to hospital rdgimc, in so far 
of wealth, social position, and public spirit, na ivork was concerned. The theoretical 
She was highly and tlioioughly educated in teaching wna by means of lecturca, pre- 
mathematics, natural science, olaasics, and Ian- eciibed readinj^, and written leports The 
guages, and had traveled extensively She actual instruction m the beginning covered 
was by iiatuie a student and an investigator, but one year It was the idea of the school 
Careful mental training and di.scipUnc placed to prepaic women to carry ihia system of 
Jicr in a position to work effectively, and her organization and training out into other hog- 
natural iiitoicst in the sick, which was dis- pitals and infirmnrics, to become, na it were, 
played at an early age, led her to that pro- pioneers and reformers, and tins plan has been 
longed and searching study upon which her raithfiiUy earned out^ Preparation for pri- 
brilliant achievements in sanitary and liospi- vate nursing wna not included m the original 
tal icform rest She sought every available plan, but nursing in the homes of the poor waa 
oppoitunity for personal observation and dofinitcly piovidcd for. The NiEiiLingale 
study of the sick for practical experience, system, aa it was called, spread quickly into 
was twice at ICaiscrwcrth in training, and the hospitals of the United Kingdom, and later 
devoted years to a careful and exhauativc found ita way into vaiiuua European countries, 
study of hospitals, organization, and nursing The introduction into the hoapitalg of a body 
methods in every European country In the of refined and educated women as workcis nnd 
awful crisea of the Crimean wnr, tho English Btudenta brought about in Lhern a striking 
government turned to her as the one person transformation, a "moral renovation" as 
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one wntei called it The lessening of the and philanthropy was expressing itaelf in 
mortality rate, the rapid advance of cducii- more and better hospital faciliticg, and more 
tioiml and scientific woik and experiment in and more were these i ns tit iitiona leaning upon 
medicine and surgery, the rising confidence of the training school TJie rapid giowth in 
the public, aie inuiuesLionabiy due largely to tho training schools during the Inst Ihreo dccadca 
cobpcialion with bho phyBitaim of the acicn^ is aho^Yn in the atatiatica of tho linrean of 
tifically educated modem nurse. Education for 19U These show in 18B0, 

American Advance — ' In Amciica tho first 15 schools, in 1800, 3S schools. Statistics 
attempt to provide action for hospital secured by Mi\ Sutton and published in hia 
attendants was made by Dr Valentine Sea- Hospital and Training School Diicetoiy in 
man, n medical ofTicer of the New York Hoa- 1910 show ovei 1300 training aclioola in this 
pilal, who hi 1789 cstabliahcd there a course coimtiy nt that date There arc said to be 
of lectures in connection with the Hntcrmty about 30,000 students in the tiniinng schoola 
Department Other clTorts were made by tho of the country nb this date (1013) 

Society of Friends in Philadelphia in 1830. and These achoola aic almost universally owned 
by tho Wo mail’s Hospital m 18B1, while in and managed by hospitals, whether these in- 
1802 the Hospital for Women and Chilcircii in atitutiona are state, municipal, endowed, or 
RDxbury,Mnb 3 , opened a school offering a year private and special corporations. The respon- 
of pYuchcD and Ummng in the hospital with a sihility of the ecUqoI is I’cndUy assumed by hoe- 
course of lectures from physicians, to which pitnl autlioritica for tlic following direct and 
oulsidcrs were admitted This school ia still definite reasons, and otJiers more or leas aubllo 
in exiateneo and has clone good woik. and indirect: first, the obvious economy of 

In 1873 three impoitanb tiaining achoola cnriying on a large, essential, and highly im- 
worc Datnbliahcd in this countiy, all influenced portant department through a stnlT of stu- 
directly or indirectly by Mias Nightingale’s dent walkers; seconcl, the fact that through 
teaching and system. These wcic the sehoola such a body under a proper system of organi- 
connccted with Bellevue Hospital, New Yoik, zation, instruction, and aupci vision an cfll- 
the Coiiiiccticut Training School, New Haven, cient and stable system of niiismg is insured; 
and the Masaachuaella General Hospital at third, the ease, if education nl standards are 
Boaton They were established by commit- not rigidly enforced, of securing a suflicient 
tees or bodies, usually of women, who under- number of student workers; foiiith, the in- 
Uok to pioyidc suitable quaiLcra for a gioup taugiblc but valuable aaset of the spiiit pre^ 
of students, and to pay for theoretical ins true- vailing m an ins tibu lion wlicio ilic workers arc 
tion, seeking only opportunity for practical in- all scckeis after knowledge and skill Under 
slruction and training in the hospital In each this system the sohool lias become to all ia- 
iiialancB, as m the eatabhahment of the Night- tents the entire working staff of the hospital, 
iiigale School, there was some opposition from economic and other considerations pushing its 
medical men, who, whether satisfied or not with membera, while still atudciita, upward into the 
the existing conditions, were unwilling to accept responsibilities of official positions nnd down- 
the idea of educatca women assisting them ward into the performance of unskilled domcB- 
in the care and treatment of the sick The tic duties. The need in all hospitals for 
Blvulcnts paid nothing foy luatTuetion oi fov continuous twenty-four hour aerviee, the con- 
living expenses, the school suppljdng one and stant improvement in methods nnd elaboration 
the hosnitai tlio othoi in return for services of dctiuls, the very nature of the work, nil 
rondcrccl. Usually also the hospital paid a have called for a compniativcly large staff of 
small allowance monthly to the atudeiita, workers, but hospital liniitabioiia in rcaoiircGs 
designed to meet the expenses of uniforms, have kept the numbera of the students re- 
textbooks, etc The training covered oiio atricLed The hours of woik consequently liavc 
year and the studciitb wcie sent out into fam- been long, nnd students thus unable to proRb 
iliea duiiiig the aecoiid ycai, ostensibly foi fully oven by such limited theoretical instruc- 
piactice and cxpciiencQ in private nuiaing, tion as liai been off eicd Such conditions have 
hut in reahty to bring in, through payment made tho development of a sound and progres- 
foi their services, additional funds for the si ve educational system extremely difficult, yet 
mniiiteiiaTice of the bohool or hospital. At progress has been made, and many radical 
the end of two years of aucccaaful work a ccr- changes have been introduced during the last 
tilicatc was given ^ fifteen yeais, The course of instruction Ima 

TIic effect of tho training school upon the advanced from two years to three; there has 
hospital was as markedly bonoficial in this been maiked iinprovomeiit in actual teaching, 
country ns in England, and shortly hospitals in oliaracLci, extent, methods: new subjects 
ginapcd the oGoiioiiiic significance of the ays- have been introduced and olu subjects more 
tern, and began to establish schools of their thoroughly taught; clinical teaching and super- 
own. vision of students' worlc in wards ia vastly 

JIcdiciRc and snrgeiy wcic making ra|iid hotter than it wna even ten years ago, Li- 
jirogicss and bunging about a great expansion branes, teaching facilities, arc appeming, and 
in hospital huddiuga and work PnbUo cbaiiiy tUmng Uic last five years a demand for trained 
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teaahers lias arisen. About ten yoaia ngo fiom the standpoint of the patients, of sLn- 

a aiafcoiT couracs were introducQcl into a few bility in hospital service, of expensG, this will 
mg training schools, with the intent of be difficult to accomplish In nil aelioola the 
giving the stiidcnta the laigcr part of their time devoted to theory is meager, the nmxi- 
grouiidwoik in science before permitting them mum time throughout the three years nob 
to begin practical work in the hospital These exceeding three Jioiirs weekly. Einpliasis js, 
courses have pioved valuable, and arc now ea- at all times, laid strongly upon the practical, 
tablished in cighby-.six schools, chiefly the lead- and the true relation of theory to piaclice, of 
iiig schools in the countiy The time devoted tlioiight to action, is but dimly apprehended 
to this aoicntific instruction is six months in some Professional Associations — Educationnl 

schools, bub ordinarily does not exceed three progicss has Ijccn grcnbly stimulated by and 
monfelis, in which the atudont will pcilinpa indeed it may almost be said lo date from the 
receive all the instiuction in fundamental oi'gaiiizalion of nurses into ahimniE associa- 
aciGiices of anatomy, physiology, bacteriology, lions, stale and national. The Society of 
chemistry, which the school can give her It Superintendents of Tiainiiig Schools for Nm^es 
is a movement in the right direction, but a formed m 1893 1ms rendered steady and valu- 
loiigcr peiiocl should bo encouraged. Tlicrc able services in the impiovemcnt of hospital 
arc promising indicationa of piogicss in a few and tiainnig school work TJirough its offoits 
schools which have established relationships courses were osCahhshecl at Tcaclicis College 
with uni vcrsi ties oi colleges, thus securing iu 1899 to prepare graduate nurses for su- 
bherc the required scientific groimdwoik foi pcrvision and teaching in training schools, 
tlicii students. Typical instances of this Recently this has been developed by endow- 
affiliation may be found in tlie Northwestern mont into n dcpailmcnt in which the onghinl 
University, Chicago, which provides leach- plan has hecii earned fuithcr, and pi cparalion 
ing in fundamental sciences for three tinin- offered in sanitary and social science for publie 
ing schools, and in Simmons College, which liGalth workers. This soeicty also brought 
has for years been affiliated with certain mto existence tlie Associated Aiuinnae of 
Boston training schools Thcie aio also a Tiaming Schools which has iccenlly become 
few training schools having direct connec- the American Nurses' Association Doth have 
tion with universities through the medical been vigoious and active iii Bccuring legisla- 
schools of which they form a sorb of sub- tion, in supporting professional journals, in 
department Advantages of many kinds arise uiging foiward mul scrongthcniiig good edu- 
from this connection, and as there aio now cational and piofcsaioiml standards, training, 
fourteen aolioola related to universities on and ideals. In any criticism of the weakness 
somo such ba^ia, tlicie la good reason foi of the modern tiaming school, the strong 
assuming that cxtoniions in tins diicction may features of its woik must not be overlooked or 
bo looked for The tinining school recently minimized. The student's actual theoretical 
established in tJio University of Minnesota Js tea cJnng may seem weak, hut the lecture and 
an inteiesting and impoitant instance of this classroom have a comparatively small place 
tendency Much of such educational prog- in her tiaining. Clinical bedside instruction, 
resa as has been made is due to the efforts daily woik uiidei the constonb aiipci vision and 
of a few leading women in the profession. The ciiticism of expert workers, iich opportunilica 
moat noted and able of these was Isabel Ilamp- for study and observation, close daily associa- 
ton Robb, the first superintendent of nurses tion m work witli medical and surgical experts 
and pi incipal of the Tiaming School connected and specialists, arc the main and moat ini- 
witli the Johns Ilopkina Ho.ipital, Baltimore, poitant educational faclois 
— a woman of exceptional power, initiative. The Present Situation. — Beyond this the 

and organizing ability Under her regime moral and ethical demands upon the student, 

many important advances were made in inlicrcnt in the very nature of her work, are 
nursing, auch as to form an educational innuence of a 

There are aspects of the work, however, in very high order, and to develop a personal dis- 
which little progress has been made. The cipUne and a sense of reaponiibility of distinct 
houra of piacticnl work still lemain excessively social value. The woik of nursing is looted 
long, In nearly 50 per cent of nil schools tho deeply in vital human needs, It hag, and has 
students still work ten houra daily, and twclvo always had, an cxtrnordinai y appeal to many 
hours at night. The eight-hour day cstab- women Foi yoara, while few occupatioua 
Jjslicd in aoinc liospitnls many years ago has besides teaching and nursing were open to 

nob made great headway, and a full cight-liouv women, there were a groat many applicaiiLa 

system is found only m four schools in tho to training schools The early schools nt- 

country, though aixty-nine in all have intro- ti acted many women of excellent edneation, 

duced a partial system which provides eight much ability, altruistic leanings, courage, 

houra by day, and ten or twelve by night spirit, and devotion The opening up of many 

It is of course manifestly impossible to develop new opportunities for women lias drawn fiom 
any sound ayatom of infltruction until tlio lioiira the large number of candidates formerly avail- 
of practical work can bo greatly reduced, and able, and the long hours of work, meager cdu- 
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CftUonftl advftnfcagcaj and other conditions have 
made iiuraing, or lather fcho IrainiiiR process, 
ECciii unattraciivc to the oi din ary iiUdligejit 
women of the day. Thcic la now aeiioiia 
diHiculty in seeming cnongii siudonts to main- 
tain the system without bo lowering oi dia- 
rcgaiding educational standards, ns to imperil 
the welfare of the aide and the status of the 
pvoCcasiou Those schools offering the beat 
and soundest educational work, shorter hours 
for studenia and good liviiiR conditions, attract 
aiDasDimblc niunboi of sati^^ factory caiulidate.s. 
Bub no school can be assured of a student body 
of desirable caliber laigc enough to stuff the 
entire hospital The monicnt hospital le- 
qiiiicmcnks become the main or luling factoi 
in the selection and admission of atudcntg, 
Btaiidarda of education or of personal fitncbs 
cannot be maintained, and standards and char- 
nctci of woik 111 both sdiool and iiospilal must 
eventually detcrioiatc. 

Tsvo foi'ceg nvo now lit work which are hc- 
glnning to influence tiaiiung schoolfii n])prcci- 
ably. The first la found in llic legislation, 
providing for state registration of nuiaca, 
which has now been secured in thirty-four 
states, largely by associations of nuiscs, 
While most of these laws arc permissive only 
(but seven are mandatory), tliey have sot up 
definite, if mudciate, educational and other 
standards, and have accomplished gemnne 
iniiirovcmciits jii hospital and tiaiiung school 
woi It 

The otlicr factor affecting educational methods 
18 the passing of the muse Cioui the actual care 
of the sick in hogpitnis, and homes, over into the 
field of public health work Preventive work 
for the protection of infant life, of the health of 
the sehool child, of the health of the young 
industrial workci iii factory oi' shop, and in 
relation to buberculo9i.s, is laigcly relegated 
to the nurse as the logical pcison to apply 
diiectly the teachings of sanitary and medical 
science, Health nursing of which Tlorencc 
Nightingale wrote ncaily half a century ago 
IS now beginning to bake shape, and as edu- 
cational piopaganda foim an essential factoi 
iiv fluch woik the nurse must be so educated 
and trained as to be able to meet this new re- 
quircinont. There are nearly a thousand asso- 
ciations, large and small, in which nurses are 
engaged m public health work 
A new and important demand is made upon 
the hospital tiaining school which must cven- 
Uinlly be met either by it or by other institu- 
tions of another typo Already giich cffoita 
arc nrojccted Since, however, there aie 
already the elements of a prncLicnlly^ perfect 
system e\ is ling in the modem hospital and 
training school, it would aeom bcttci to make 
Biicli cUaugea ii\ the iclalionahip hetweeuthein 
such reshaping and recoils Unction, as will 
provide autonomy foi the training school. 
Such changes, paitly governmental, partly 
economic, would enable the school to fulfill 
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adequately its cssiuilial runctions, and to serve 
its full puipose in the coininuuity On any 
other basis than this it is almost certain to 
dogeucratc 

Other Countries — The general situation ns 
icgard^j mil sing in other countries may be 
briefly summed up as follows. — 

ill Ausli'dha the iiuimiig piofcssion la highly 
orgnm?!ed, and Works in close cooperation 
with medical men. lilclucatioiml and profps- 
sioiml quohtions arc prominent and given first 
impoitancc A system of voluntary minimum 
rcciuircnicnt and examination lui.'s been uni- 
vcisal and effective bccjiiiso state sub&idioa of 
hospitals enable govern incnts to malco con- 
ditions, and the National Association of Nurses, 
ill which doctors aic included, has been able 
to get gov cm 111 cut cndorsotnciifc of staiuiarOs. 
The mininuim is three yonis in gcpernl work, 
— special studies and special cxamiualiona for 
intending siiperintendenta of ho»pitnls and 
ti Luniug schonls vStaLc i cgislratioi^ and exam- 
ination has just, during the cm lent year, be- 
come law m (Queensland Vciy ftimilar con- 
ditions exist conccinnig nuraea in New Z ca- 
lami, except that it lias had state registration 
and examination under imtional law since 
1901,^ witli excellent results The couisc of 
training covois three years. 

In Japan, tiaining for niiisea undci’ the Reel 
Cio.'jb is Inglily pcifccted The training of 
iiuiscs la, howcvoi, carried on under a pAternal 
system and luiraca have little voice or direction 
in the clevclopincnt of their own staiidarda 
PiiU'iotisiu and self-'^aciifice ivve (he leading 
inoiiveS among Japanese nurses, but they tire 
also very inaikedly cfTiciciit in details of piac- 
lical woik. The comae covois three years 
City hospitals have tiaining schools but nob of 
the same standauls as the Reel Cross 

Jn India thcie is a vaat movement to obtain 
a minimum of practical and theoietical wenk 
in tiaining native women. At picsent there 
aie gicnl vaiialiona and very little uniformity 
in efforts Mission sclioola exist with a very 
weak and inadequate ciiriiciilum. A few 
hospitals are cslabliahcd on Hie best English 
modcla. CompUcivtiona of langvmge add to 
the difficulties of tho work, but associa- 
tions of .superintendents and alumnae, made 
up, however, almost eiitliely of English and 
American nuiscs, aio at work upon tho nurs- 
ing problem. 

In China an excellent attempt at hospital 
nnd training school work has been recently 
initialed under the auspices of the Chinese 
government with a medical woman m chargo 
of the liospital and an English trained nurse as 
head of the school, 

In Ilalij pioneer work has been done for some 
years iu Naples, Flovewcc, anti Rome by Eng' 
lish iind American nurses Their work hft9 
brought about inodcrn training schools jn 
connection Avith several hospitaja, more re- 
cently tho Polycliiiieo in Homo under the pro- 
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tecbioii oI Queen Hcleu Thia has a modem 
syatem and a thiec years' courao, and Ima a 
promising future, 

In France there has for some years been a 
abate of unrest in hospital and nursing fields, 
owing to the bcoular strife which removed nuns 
from hoapibnls under government conbiol and 
brought about a crude process of laieisation, 
largely with untrained women The Night- 
ingale system of nuisiiig was introduced into 
two Bordeaux hosip tala by Dr Anna Ilamilbon, 
and an admirable and thorough educational 
aysLem has been established The French 
government is now eniirely committed to the 
principle of education foi nurses and a new 
school of nursing was established uiuler the 
city administration in Pans in 1907, in con- 
nection with the Salpetiifire and on a sound 
educational basis 

In Germany the general high abate of culti- 
vation by the govcinnient of technical And 
advanced education has not been cxlondod to 
nursing, the icason perhaps being that it waa 
long left to religious bodies to perform as un- 
paid lab 01 of self-saciifice and humble devotion 
German nuisca aro now demanding three ycaia 
of tiaiuing and systematic Icnchmg, The ^fOV- 
eriimenb haa enacted pcrmiasivc state examina- 
tions and registration with a minimum term of 
one year of traiiung, A strong organization of 
nurses in Germany has given strength to the 
nuising movement, and it ia acehing alliance 
with the woman's movement to demand higlior 
conditions of labor and better instruction 

In Belgium a very clcmcutaiy state icgi.Htra- 
tion act has been in foico for several years 
The early stage of traiisiiion fiom nursing by 
religious oideis bo the modern aystem is cleaily 
seen here Diuasols city ndnniiistratioii has 
founded a training school on the plan of the 
Pans school 

In Holland there appears to be complete 
indlffcieiieG to the educational demands of 
luiraca on the paib of state authorities and 
a striking contrast is here shown to tlic desire 
of the Ficjieh govcinmcnt to educate Hol- 
land public men arc satisfied with public 
school grade (at twelve ycara) for nuiiies, 
and the outlook for better standards i^ small 
at piesQiit, 

In Scandinavian countries there la n general 
three yeais' course which la not well balanced. 
EducaUonal rcquiiemcnta for pupils arc gen- 
cially high and the training excellent, although 
a number of subjects must be taken as speci- 
al! ties, thus making fivo or aix years of atiidy 
and traiiiiug necessary 

In Great Britain, notwithstanding the fact 
that tlic modern aystem of training was de- 
veloped m England, that district nursing and 
school nursing both originated there, iL haa 
boen impoaaiblo up to the present to establish 
definite sLiindarda of education and registra- 
tion foi nurses. Every liospibal is a law unto 
itself. Hospital diioobors resist the movement 


foi registration urged by nuisc*!, and show a 
general public unwillingness lo regard muaiiig 
ua an educational question Three years' 
tiaining la general Thcic is little theory, 
hut high standards of piactical work From 
the VGTV ho ginning many women of espeoially 
liigh educational and personal qualities have 
been drawn into nursing raiika The move- 
ment for legislation concerning nurses and 
registration has been on foot m England since 
1S88 M A N. 

Hoferenceg- — 

Hamilton, Anna. Consi/fdranons aur Iw Jn/iTmilrei 
dea Hospifaux (DorcIcaiiT, IQOO ) 

HoaAiiTii, A II Medical Inspection of Schools 
(Bouscficld, 1905.) 

Hoapitah, DispcnaarirJi, oml Humng, Papers ond 
Diarussions in Dig Intcrnnliona] Coiurresa of 
Clinnlics, Corrcclioii, niid Philnulhropy, Sect III, 
Clue ft go, 1R03 EdUod by J. S Pillinga und II 
M Hurd, (London ) 

Loans, M Oidhoes of Roitiine in Dialricl Nurainu, 
(London, 1005 ) 

Moynigu, G The Cross, JU Past find Ila Future 
(London, rnna, niul New York, 1603.) 
NiQiiTiNOViiR, Floiience Holca on Ilospifals (Lon- 
don, 1359 ) 

^ofes on Nursing, TT^/ia^ xl 1 S and What is 710 / 
(New York, 1860) 

lilurnl Hvoicnc (London, 1894) 

Nuttino, M Adll\jde, The Educational Status of 
NtiTsing. U S. UurcQU of Educnlion (1012) 
The rdiirnhoA and Profcsmml PosUionof Nurs- 
ing, two pamidilets (1007) (Wnaliington, DC) 
Nuttino, M, Adelaide, and Dock, La vim Ihstoru 
of JVursinff (New York, 1007 ) 

Nuttinq, M Adelaide, and Stew^ut, Ihadel M 
The A'wrse in Education, PnrL H, JVinlA Ftnr- 
hooK of National Socielg for tho Study of Educa- 
tion (Chicago, 1011 ) 

Hoed, Is ad el II. Educational i9/andards for Nursing 
(KoGDliurl, 1007 ) 

Nursing ^fAi’cs (Clcvclniid, IDOS ) 

Hatiidone, Wm Disirict iVuraui /7 (New York, 
isoo) 

Tooie\, S.vnAir A. Iliaiorg of Nursing in me Bnhah 
Empire, (Douaendd, ]900) 

Life of Eforencfl Nigh Unsafe, (Douacficld, 1D05.) 
IlucKEn, M A. R., and Mallesqn, Hope. Handbook 
to Christian and J^ccfcsiasiicaf 7?oinc, (New 
York, 1000) 

Wateii^, Y, G, ruiiinff Numng in Umlcd States, 
(Nciv York, 1009.) 

Pcrioflicafs — 

American Journal of Nitrsing Philodelphia, Pa, 
ilnfia/i Jouranf of Nursing, London, 

Canadian Nurse Toronto, Canada 

jVursfl Qnar/crfl/. Cleveland, O, 

NUTRITION. — Sec Food and Feeding 
OP School Ciiildubn 

NYMPHOMANIA — Abnormally great 
and uncontrollable desire for sexual excite- 
ment and gratification Tho term is applied 
to woman, and the term aatyuasis to man 
Both dilTer from erotomania in that the latter 
ia largely mental, the phyaicnl giatificatioii 
being mainly replaced by ideas of love and of 
sexual matters m moihficd forma. These 
conditions arc often found in children, eapccinUy 
in tho feeble-minded. S. I. F. 

Sec Sexual Anoaialies 



OAKES 


OBERLIN, JEAN EREDEIUC 


OAKES, URIAH (1632-1081), — Fourth The College ha-? nhvays had ji aolf-perpctu- 
president of Ilarviird College; waa graduated ating Boaid of Trustees, without denomina- 
from IlMvard in 1619 While a student at tioiial teats of any IliiuI, Since 1S90 the 
Cfim bridge he invented a set of astronomical Alumni have elected one fourth of the Board 
calculations After giaduatioii he went to by diicct vote, Thcie nrc at picsQiit seventy- 
England and was paalor at TitchlieUl m Jive professora and associate profcasois, and 
llampsliiro. He was sdcnccd " with the other sixty-eight other teacheis and olRccrs iv 
nonconforming ministers " and returned to the year 1911-1012, theio were enrolled in all 
America and was president of Haivaid College departments 17S0 students (all but 300 of 
from 1675 to lOSl In the opinion of Di. college rankj and 098 in tlic College Depart- 
MaLher, America never had " a greater master incnt itself) fiom fortj^-five states and sixtccu 
of the true, pum Ciceronian Latin ” foreign countries; more Ilian one half fioin 

W. S M. outside Ohio. The alumni list numbers 6691; 

and the total number of atudciitg who have 
OATHS OF TEACHERS — See Nbvapa. studied in Oberlin College since 1833 is 38,133. 

The college librniy contains 120,000 bound 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, OBERLIN, O — volumes, and about the same numbei of un- 
A coeducational msbitiition founded in 1833 bound volumes and pamphlets The pro- 
by two home missionaries, imLivca of Vermont, ductivc endowment of the college (March 1, 
Hevci'cnd John J Shipherd and Mr Philo 1912), is $2,207,046 32, and the value of biiild- 
P SLcwavl, andnumecl after the devoted and ings (tuenty-two), grounds, and equipment, 
far-sighted Alsatian pastor and phdanthiopiBt, la $1,034,338 14. The total ahsota of the col- 
Jean Frederic Oberlin (qo). The founders lege amount to moic than $4,000,000. The 
hoped to establish a community and educa- cntiic annual income of the institution from 
tioiial center that might do in the Mississippi endowment and teini bills for the year 1910- 
Valley work something like that accomplished 1911 was $386,736 50. 
by Oberlin in Stcinblml There was no defi- H C IC, 

mle attempt to be revolutionary, except in tho 

Christian standards of tho coinnuiniLy cstab- OBERLIN, JEAN FREDERIC (1740- 
lisbed. But in the outcomo, the institution 1826) — Philanthropist and educator, was 
did piovc a pioneer in various directions Full for nearly sixty years pastor of the Ban do 
college cdiLcationwas opened to women, collcgo la ReK^hc (titcinthnl), n big and stciile diBbiicb, 
coGcliicatioii of the sexes adopted, race ban lei a some thirty miles southwest of Strasabuig. 
thrown down in the decision of the tins tees in His heroic and auccofesful elTorLa to civilize 
1S36 to admit students '' irrespective of color," a people sufTeiing fiom the lavagca of war 
and the community became a ceiitei of auti- and lapsing towards barbarism attrncted the 
filavciy and missionary agitation Woik in attention of Europe He had loads con- 
the preparatory department of the College atiuctcd and better houses built; he taught 
began in 1833, and in the College departmenb impiovcd methods of faiming and introduGcd 
m 1834. The theological departmenb was fresh Indus tries, but his most fruitful work 
instituted in 1835, undci the leadership ^ of was tho education of the young and his most 
Reverend Charles G Finney, the theologian novel device the establisliment of infant 
and evangelist The early teachers were schools, These were directed by motherly 
largely from New England, and tho college women, one of whom, Louise Schepler, was 
standards adopted from the first were thoso awarded a Montliyoii giand pnv de vettu and 
of the best New England collcgca Fom is doaciibccl on hei tombstone as ‘‘ fiiUle scr- 
young Women were enrolled ns freshmen in vante d callahoralrice de Papa Oberlin , , , 
the regular college course in 1837, three of condudnee de la jeunesseP The niina of tbc 
these were graduated in August, 1841, and are infant schools were rooting out bad and form- 
supposed to have been the first women to receive ing good habits; inculcating the first notions 
degrees in the Arts uiidci the standards pre- of morality and religion; leaching the elc- 
vailing in the best men's colleges of the day ments of reading, wilting, and arithmetic; 
The Oberlin Conservatory of Afuaic wa‘5 or- nnd eliminating the use of patois. Tho hi Lie 
gnnii^ed as a dcpnitmcnt of tho college in 1807 oiica ivcrc nsacmbled m spacious rooms. Tlic 
The College now regularly gives the degrees of youii| 5 est played together while the rcab were 
A B., Miia B , A.M , and 13 D The entrance learning to spin, to knit, and to sew. Natural 
requirement^ for admission to the College of history and scripture were taught by pictures 
Arts and Scirncca arc fifteen units. The aamc In fine weather Lhc condudrices took their 
requirements aie now made for admission charges for walks and made them find tho 
to the ConaervaLory of Music Candidates floweis which had been desciibed to them, 
for the degree of B D in the Theological These became the subjects of familiar talks 
Seminary must have Lhc rank of college gradu- and a desire to glow them was created 
ates, Oberlin 18 on the original list of accepted In 1801 Mine, do Pnstoret, inspired by 
colleges of the Carnegie Foundation for tho Oberlm's example estabhahed in Paris a 
Advancfcmcnfc of Teaching salle d’kospUalil6, but it was more a erfiohe 
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than nn infant school and doea not appear 
to have la^tctl very long D. S-n, 

Sea Infant SciiooLa. 


Referencea — 

IlEAnD, A F Siory of John Frederich Oberhn, (Boa- 
ton, 1000.) 

BuncKiiAiiDT, Oberhn' a Lebeno^schichte wnd tSchri/len 
(SliittBort, 1B13.) 

ISuTnEU, JowiiiNE E The Life of Jean Frederic 
Oberhn (London, IBBO ) 

ilfemDjr ti/ John Frederic Oberhn, (Tlila anonymous 
work ifl the beat English Life It was published 
by SflinuDl Buga ter and Sona, London, and nent 
through many editions.) 

PAniaoT, E Jean Frahi ic OberZiii, Eaaai p^agogique, 
(Pans, 1006 ) 

Stobheu. Vic de J, F, Oherhn, (Straaaburg, 1831.) 


OBERREALSCHULE — The upper acicii- 
hfic school ill the Sccoiidaiy School System of 
Germany 

See Gbumany, Education in, 

OBJECT AND SUBJECT —The older 
classic use of the lerma aiibjcct and obiecfc 
was the opposite of that current to-uny 
Accoidiiig to blic Aiiatotclian logic only sub- 
atances, thiiiga exiatiiig ns inclividuala not aa 
quail tica or properties of tliinga, could bo 
subjecta of propositions and the subject 
matter of adequate knowledge, ^^ubjeet and 
substance wcie thus practically identified; 
some tiaco of this moaning remains in the 
cunent USD of the term subject matter. Scho- 
lastic philosophy, imdor the influence of Arabian 
thought, introduced the term "object ” to 
designate things in their " accond intention,” 
that IS, not as things on then own account, but 
aa objects of thought or mental consideration 
A chimera would thus exist objectively but not 
aa a subject, according to the opponents of 
Platonic realism, uni vci sals (man, aa diatin- 
guiahed fiom individual men) also had exist- 
ence only objectively. Modem philosophy 
elTectcd a complete reversal of this usage. 
The tendency began with the introduction of 
the psychological mode of thinking of Locke 
and Ilia siicccssora, and waa piacticaHy com- 
pleted by Kant Aa the function of the self 
ns the center of thinking, feeling, knowing, 
was insisted upon, the term subject waa more 
and more used ns a synonym for ego, mind, 
self, and the adjective sulijectivc to denote 
mental existences The problem of the rela- 
tion of subject and object came to mean the 
problem of i elation of mind and the world, 
especially as they enter into the constitution 
of knowledge By the transcendental idealis- 
tic school much was made of the fact that the 
thinking ego is at once subject-object, since 
the thinking self is capable of presenting itself 
to itself aa object In sclf-conaciousnesa, na thus 
defined, was found the key to the problem of the 
relation of particular minds or aentient aubjccta 
to the world, — a conception that had a great 
vogue III post-ICantian idealism. J. D. 

See Epistemology, Method; Self. 


OBJECT TEACHING — Object leaching 
was not, as the term may seem to imply, a 
mere method of imparting knowledge through 
the means of objecta thom&clves, but a com- 
plctc scheme of elementary iiistuiction It 
may be said to be an application of the induc- 
tive method to the teaching of children Its 
aim was bo begin with the training of the sciiaca 
and proceed from this to the development of 
the entire nature of the child The chief 
lawa of its method were (1) instruction by 
actual inspection; (2) go from the easy to tlio 
difficult; (3) give m each hour, if possible, a 
little whole in contents and form, (4) use 
Gonvcisation All tlio great thinkers and edu- 
cators from Luthci on, Ilnbclnia, Francis 
Bacon, Comeniiia, Locke, Rousseau, and the 
rest, forecast the piinciplca which were de- 
veloped by subsequent effort into object 
teaching 

ComenuiB (1592^1070) wna probiildy the 
first definitely to foimiilatc the princinlea of 
object Loaobing and to woik out a grnaunted 
system of instruction applying the inductive 
method to schoolroom pioccdure. "Since 
the beginning of knowledge must be with the 
senses," he says, " the boginiuiig of teaching 
should be mado by dealing with actual things. 
Tlie object must bo a real, useful thing, capable 
of making an inipicssiou upon the senses. 
To this end it must be brought into commiiiii- 
oabiQU with them; if visible, with the oyca; if 
audible, with the cars, if tangible, with the 
touch; if odorous, with the nose; if sapid, 
with the taste. First the presentation of the 
thing itself, and the real intuition of it, then 
the icnl explanation for the further elucidation 
of it ” (The Gteal Didaclxc, Cli XX, §5-7.) 
But inasmuch ns the presciUntion of the thing 
itself IS so frequenUy impossible, he advised 
the use of pictures as the representntiona of 
things, that the words which i dated to them 
might be understood He picparcd and pub- 
lished textbooks, putting hiR theories into prac- 
tice These books were translated into vai ions 
languages and were used for many gcncratioiia 
wherever there were achoois for clUldrcn The 
beat known of these is the Orbis Pichis, or the 
World in Pictures, (See Comenitjs ) 

After Coraenius, ItoiiBseau (1712-1778) is 
worthy of special mention ns having been the 
first to base Ida educational theories on the 
child to be educated. The child's experience, 
accordingly, the facts of nature lound about 
1dm, is to /iiniish the material for education 
" In general, never subaiitutc the sign for the 
thing itself, save when it is impossible to show 
the thing, for the sign absorbs the attention 
of the child and, makes him forget the thing 
repreaonted.” (Emile, Book IH.), It was 
ns a result of acquaintance with Enule that 
PcsLnloazi first conceived tlie idea which he 
aubscqucntly expanded into the system of 
which he jb ivorthily eniitlcd to be called the 
father, (Sco IlouasEAU.) 
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Pesfcaloxzi (1746-1820) did the most, nob sfcrucbion and allowed the third to degenerate 
only to formulate object teaching, but also to into an exercise in ineie words Ilia so-called 
put it on a scientific, philosophic baaia. "The object lessons were not object losaona m fact, 
most essential point fioiii winch I stait la tliia: and were not even lessons in language. (See 
Sense iinpreasion (ANSCiiAUUNasuNTEUincuT) Pestalozzi ) 

of nature is the only true foundation of In Germ any Pcataloz/i'a disciplea caught 
human instruction bocauso it is the only the spiilt of his method. Taking hia plulo- 
true foiindatioa of human knowledge All sopliic piincinlca rather than Ida exposition 
that follows IS the result of this sense Imprca' of practice of them as a basis, they adapted 
Sion and the process of abstraction from it." them to their own needs and wrought out a 
{The Method, translated by Lucy Holland and system of then own, whereas Pestalozzi set 
Frances Turner and edited by Ebenezer Cooke, up tiic huinaii body as the nearest and ever 
second edition, p 316) "The means by present object lesson to the child, they pro- 
which a man whose mind is cultivated makes cceded in a more natural manner and struck 
clear to himself all knowledge gained by sense out the following arqueiicc. schoolroom, fnm- 
impression come from number, foim, and ily, house, house floor, the sitting room, the 
language The instruction of children there- Icitchen, the giound, the ccllai’i the yard, the 
fore should proceed fiom these three elemental habitation, the city, the village, the garden, 
pointa: (1) to leach them to look upon every the field, the meadow, the wood, the water, tlie 
object that is brought before them as a unit,— abinosphoro, the sky, the season, the year and 
that is, as separated from those with which it its festivals, man, body and soul — God. Or 
acoms connected ; (2) to teach them the foim of again, Dicatcrweg (1790-1806) finds seven 
every object, — that is. its size and propoitiona, diflfcrcnt kinds of intuitions to be awakened: 
(3) as soon os possible to make them ac- sensuous, mathcinatical, moral, religious, oia- 
quamted with all the words and names dc- thotic, purely luiman, and .social Others were 
sci'lpfcivc of objects known to them" (Iloit) slill more iiulcpcndent in working out and 
Gerlnide leaches her Child) en, translated by applying the PcgLalo/zian theory Early lu 
Lucy Holland and Francca Twruei and edited the last haU of the mnctccnth centuiy object 
by Ebenezer Cooke, second edition, p 146 ) teaching had become cstablislied in the major- 
Accoiding to these principles Pestalozzi ity of the elementary schools of Gernmny. 
divided Ills object lessons into three classes: This had not been accomplished without 
(1) Ihoao on number: (2) on form; (3) on acrioug opposition The famous Prussian 
speech. Those on numoer were mainly lessons Regulation of October 3, 1854, spoke plainly 
111 mental arithmetic; those on form comprised on this subject In 1872, however, a oom- 
geometry, drawing, and wiiting, those on mittco appointed by the Congress of Elemeii- 
apccoh included matrncUon in speaking and taiy Teachers meeting in Berlin subiniUcd to 
singing tones, instruction in wouls, or the Dr Falk, the Minister of Ecclcsiasticai AlTairs 
mcana of becoming acquainted with single and Education, a set of icsolutiona oi requests 
objects, and instruction in language itself, or among which was one recognizing the impor- 
thc means of cNpi casing one’s .self clearly, not taiicc of object teaching and asking for the 
only upon number and form, but also upon all organization of tinining schools in accordance 
other qualities of things, ns well those qualities with the pedagogic principles of Pestalozzi. 
which aio perceived through the five senses, For half a century befoie this time the ques- 
ns tho.ic wliich are pciccived, not by means tion of object teaching liad been engaging 
of a single intuition of them, but by means of the beat efrorts of the lending ediicatoia in 
our faculties of imagination and judgement " Germany, jlmong the many books on the 
Thus the lessons on speecli became the basis subject mny bo mentioned those of Plamann. 
for instruction not only in spelling, rending. Denzel, Ilariiiacli, Dicsterweg, and Carl 
and language, but in geography, lustocy, and Richter (q u ). 

natiiial history ai well It not within the In France Pestalozzi and his methods were 
purpose of this article to criticize It is well lepudiated by Napoleon and were given no 
known, however, that in developing these countenance m the schools during his tune, 
principles Pestalozzi failed to observe the order From the downfall of Napoleon to the Franco- 
ill which he fii'.st formulated them. In his PriiSbian War the value of the labors of 
books, instead of pioviding foi beginning with Pestalozzi was recognized by the leading eduen- 
tliG object itself and calling attention to its tors of Franco, and his methodB were in some 
identity mid form, he began with words about instances put into practice. Jiillien and 
objects and not even about objects to be under Chavannes both placed their childicn under 
observation at the tune, but about objects Pcstalozzi's Liiition and cndeavoicd in various 
remote and incapable of being brought witbin ways to arouse iutcicst in Postalozzi's work, 
the view of the child ^ In his schoolroom prac- Maine do Biian (r/.y ) opened a Peatalozzian 
tico hia impatience impolled him coiitiimally school at Bcrgciac in 1808, which continued in 
to prompt the pupil iii both the idea and tlic existence foi nearly seventy years Object 
expression of it, so that he often omitted alto- tcncliing was not adopted ns a system in the 
gethcr the first two elemental points of m- schools of France noi put into goncral use m 
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iiny way prior to the Franco'Pruasian War 
After the close of this war a new impetus was 
given to the Pcstalozziaii inovcinent, At the 
exhibition of 1S78 a conference of the teachera 
of Prance conaidcrcd the question of seiiae- 
imprcaaion teaching, which resulted in placing 
lb on aneh a firm baais that it was generally 
iiitrodiicccl into all tho elementary achools 
In England the object lesson as a aepaiate 
branch of study was first given pi eminence 
Charles Mayo (^.a), who had spent almost a 
year in Pcstalom's School at Yverduu, and hia 
sister, Elizabeth Mayo, through the Home and 
Colonial Training School at Gray's Inn Road, 
London, attempted to reduce the Pcafalozzian 
prinoiplca and methods to n practicable ahnpe 
by tlie preparation of graduated courses of 
instruction Manuals about objects and 
ieaaona on those objects to be learned and re- 
cited to the teachers were the ultimate icaiilt 
of the attempt of Chailes Mayo "to prcsi^ivo 
the Idea but adapt the Form " to those cu- 
ciimataiiccs in which he might bo placed 
(See Infant Schools; Home and Colonial 
Infant School Society ) 

In America object leaching was employed 
in the vaiioua Pestalozziaii schools of Joseph 
Ncef {qv) in Philadelphia in 1809, m Ydlago 
Gieeii, Pa., in 1813, in Louisville, in 1816, 
and in New Harmony, Ind., in 1825. The 
Westfield Normal School (established at 
Barr, Mass,, in 1839, removed to West- 
field, Maas , in 1844) was the pioneer in in- 
ti oducing object Leaching into the public 
schools This school was also the first to show 
that all biauchea of Icnining may bo taught 
by the same objective method. Object teach- 
ing nb Westfield, however, attracted little 
general attention. It was left to the Normal 
School at Oswego, New Yoik, to become the 
center of object toacliiiig iii America In 
1860 Edward A. Sheldon (qv) while on a 
visit to Toronto saw m the National (EcUicn- 
tionai) Museum there collections of the pic- 
tures, models, objects, and apphancea used 
by the Home and Colonial School Society m 
England. The achools of Oswego had been 
dcvelopod out of his philanthropic activitie.s, 
it wns in the inteicat of those achools that ho 
visited Toronto, and on lus return to Oswego 
he at once began the reorganization of the 
ijchoola there with special reference to object 
to aching He was well fitted to make thia 
adaptation by his previous thinking along the 
same lines and by his own earnest and partially 
succoasful efforts to make practical tlic educa- 
tion of the poor lu 1861 Mias M E ]\I 
Jones formeily connected with the Home and 
Colonial Training School, above refcried to, 
came to Oswego as a training teacher and fur- 
ther elaborated the principles of objeefc teach- 
ing, She was succeeded in the following year 
by Hermann Krtisi, Jr (g u ) The system 
became thoroughly established at Oswego 
Ml Sheldon and the other authorities at 


Oswego stood firm against the hostility aroused 
by their new methods At their invitation m 
1862, a committee of the leading educators of 
the country investigated tho nature of tho 
new work Subsequently, ns a result of a 
paper read by Mr. Sheldon before the National 
Teachers' Association held at Chicago m 1863, 
that association appointed a committee to 
look into and icpoit upon the principles of 
object teaching This committee rcpoitcd at 
tho meeting of the association held nb Ilarris- 
buvg in 1865 ^Ylth only one dissciiling 
voice the icpoib was heartily in favor of the 
adoption of object teaching m the elementary 
department of tho public schools. The Os- 
wego Normal School coiiLinucd to be the cen- 
ter of influence for object teaching until its 
piinciplcs and methods became fused with 
tlio.sD of the nnfcurc-study moycniGnb. In 
1876 Professor H H. Straight, a disciple of 
Agassiz and Sbalcr, went to Oswego His 
views of science teaching in the elementary 
school underwent gradual bub decided change 
under the Pcstalozziaii influence in which ho 
was placed, and the object lesson of Oswego 
was modified in turn by Professor Straight, 
who recognized the need of system and coi re- 
lation. 'lYiUiam T Ilains (ga), inspired by 
Pestalozzian priiiciplca, worked out a method 
for the teaching of natural science The 
study of natural science was introduced not 
only into all gindca of the olemeiilary schools 
of St. Louis, but tlirough the duect and in- 
diiect influence of Dr. Harris, it became in- 
corporated, m one form or another, into the 
curricula of most of the common schools of 
the United States So that it is reasonably 
ccitain that nature study at least in spnit is 
the duect descendant of object teaching 
It may safely be asserted that, not only in 
Ameiica but in all other advanced countries ns 
well, most of the accredited mcLhoda of de- 
mon L ary instruction now in use, can be traced 
moic or less directly to the principles of object 
teaching E R. 

See Odjectivb Method, Conciiete and 
AnsTHACT, Realism in Education; etc. 

Rerorencea — 

Haonmid, H. Ed PestdJozzi and fiiu Edncalianal 
(.Sj iagusd, 11, p ) 

Monhob, W. S. History of the PcBlalozzian A/opc- 
ment tn the Veiled i^tatca, (Syrticusc, 1007 ) 

OBJECTIVE METHOD.— Tho use of 
concicte experiences, of sense perceptions, 
ns a bnsis for teaching ideas, concepts, rela- 
tions, etc , and for giving the menmng of lan- 
guage symbols, is termed an objective method 
of instruction It assumes a wide vniicty of 
forms. "When first intiocliiccd into the ele- 
mentary clnssroom, it implied the bringing 
of objects into the classioom; inter it inclucled 
school excurflions, where pupils leave Che school- 
room to make observations of natural and 
institutional facts Laliorntoiy teaching is 
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a form of objeclivo work. The action work 
Gin ployed by primary children in acting out 
the meaning oi scntencca read by them, and the 
more complicated oliilJion'a (Iramatizationg of 
litcratuic are dciivctl modes of object! fie a Li on 
which aid in giving cloar BOnse imprc.ssion^ 
Such visual aids ns pictnrca, gmplia, and maps 
arc likewise objective inasimich aa ilvcy are 
pictorial aubstiLutes for real objccl.s 

Piior to tiic second qimrtoi of the nineteenth 
cenLury there was lillje object teaching The 
use of objects in giving a concrete bnsia for 
abstract noliona aeema to have gained ite 
initial hold on the schools through the mtio- 
diiction of PcsLnlozzian mctliods of teaching. 
The introduction of acliool subjects icquning 
objeoLive bicatment, sucli as elemental y science, 
nature btndy, and inamial tvaining, foUifiecl 
the previous movement and gave it conaidci- 
nble (•xteiisioii Togctlier tlieso two inove- 
menta calablishcd the icapcctability of object 
live teaching Schoolrooin evpciicnce quickly 
gave it an empirical sanction It remained 
for tlio modern psychological movement in 
education to give it a scientific sanction and 
to I'c/ino its uses. 

It is quite fair to say that the use of objec- 
tive work decreases mure or less gvadnally 
from the first to the Inst ycai, blie underlying 
assumption being that the use of objects has 
a teaching value that decreases as the maturity 
of the pupils iiici eases Current practice docs 
noL proceed far beyond the appheadon of the 
simple and somewhat criiclo jiaychological 
statement that the youngest children must 
have inuch objective teaching, the older Icbs, 
tlie oldest least of all The lack of a moic 
refined analyala of the weith of ohjeet teaching 
necessarily lends to some neglect and wnslc 
Examples fiom the teaching of aiithmetic, 
where objective teaching has liocn n matter of 
greatesl controvcisy, will indicate the status 
of objective teaching in general. If a topic 
occurs late in the couise of study, as in the 
ease of squaic loot, the subject is not so well 
taught because of the cun cut picjudico or 
tradition against the use of object touching 
m the lugUev giadcs On the olUei hand, it Is 
also probable that the teaching of addition 
IS often accompanied by wasted time and 
oiicrgy simply because lingonng over objects 
in the lowci classes is the cun out fashion. 
Reform in the dhccUon of a moie rcinied and 
exact use of object teaching is suggested by the 
ex I ended objective ticatment of fi actions and 
niciisiuation, which parliallj' disregaid'* the in- 
creased maturity of the cliildrcn studying tliesc 
topics This IS a considciablc dcpsiiluvc Crbin 
tlic slight objective ticatmciit uf otlici arith- 
metical topics taught ill the same grades 
Such oxeeptiunal practices suggest tliat the nov- 
elty of II topic is the condition culling for ohjor- 
t ivc work lu iuBlvuctlou It is immAtui ity u\ iv 
special subject or situation which dctoiminc? 
the amount of basal objectWe work required 


The con elation is not with the ago of the pupil 
but with Ilia experience with the special prob- 
lem or subject ii\ hand It ia of course tiuc 
that the less experienced the student is, the 
greater the liicclihood that any subject pie- 
Bcnted will bo novel and strange. Only in 
this ind licet manner does the novelty of sub- 
ject niattei coincide xvith iwcre youth as an 
ossential piinciplc in determining the need of 
objective presentation. Tho naive assump- 
tion of tlic oldci enthusiastic reformers that 
objective work is a good thing psycliologically, 
one of which the pupil cannot have too much^, 
LS by no moans the accepted view of the modern 
educator IVith the lattci, objective presenta- 
tion is an excellent method at a given stage 
of iminatunty m tlic special topic involved, 
buL it may be uneconomical, even tm obstudo 
to eflicioncy, if pushed beyond 

Thcic is, then, n certain coincidence of the 
psycliologist’a scientific criticism and the con- 
BDivntivo tenohcis' coinmon-sGnse ciilicism 
when both look suspiciously upon a Ingliiy 
exlciulcd object tcacliing, Tlie teacher, on 
grounds of expciiencc, says that too much 
objective teat lung is confusing nnd delays 
tcacliing The* psychologicnl critic says it is 
unnecessary and wasteful The result is that 
llu? diatiibution of objective woik has some- 
what changed of late Moie subjects are 
dcycloped in tlic liiglici grades through an 
objective instiuction than befoic Perhaps 
no fewer auhjccta iu the Iowcy giadcs arc ptc- 
senled objectively, but tiio extent of objccLive 
treatment of each of these has undDigoiic 
cunsulcrnbk cuitailment 

The existing defects in objective teaching 
arc not \csliicted to a false placing or distribu- 
tion The quality of the tcacliiuE ^nsc of 
objects is likewise open to Bcnous ciitioisin. 
Object teaching is a dcx'ico so successful, as 
against prior non-objcctivc teaching, that it 
has come to be a standard of instuietion as 
well ns a means. Aaloiig asobjects — nnycoii- 
x’oiiicnt objects — are used, the teaching ia 
regiiidcd ns good Given such n sanction, 
the inevitable lesult ih an iiiKlisciiminatiiig use 
of objects The piocess of objectifying tends 
not to he regulated bj" the need.s of the child's 
thinking life, it is detcriKiined by t]io eiilhu- 
8ia?m of tlio teacher nnd the materials conven- 
ient for school Uhc. 

The first fact which is noted in estimating 
objcctwc teaching is the artificiality of the 
malcimls employed. Pi ini ary childicn count, 
add, etc , witli tilings they will never be con- 
cerned with in life Lentils, aticks, tablets 
mid the hkc are the stock objective stuff o 
the schools, nnd to a considciablc dcgieo thia 
will always be the ease Cheap and convenicnb 
material aiiitiiblQ foi individual manipu- 
lation on the top of n school d^ is not plenti- 
ful But inatancea where biitier nnd more 
normal matcriid has been used are frequent 
enough in the best schools to warrant the be- 
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lief that moic could bo done in this direction 
in the aveiagc claasroom. The "playing at 
stoiGj'' the use of actual applications of the 
tables of weights and measures, arc eases that 
might be cited 

The matenala used aie not only inoio arti- 
ficial than they need be, but arc too restncLcd 
in rango As has alieady been said, the types 
of material capable of convenient and efficient 
nac in a sclioohoom are not numerous , Bub 
the series can and ought to be cxtondccl. 
More forina of even the artificial matciial 
should be used, thus iniminiziiig the danger 
of monotony The blame for the narrow 
range of materials used falls paitly on school 
hoards who do nob vote a sufficient allowance 
for teaching materials to primary teachers; 
partly on teachers who do not exercise sufficient 
ingenuity in devising new forms of objects or 
show the vigor leqiiisite to a shift fiom one 
material to aiiobhei , and ^ai tly on the siipei- 
viBOiy staff which has neither been insistent 
upon nor sensitive to the need of n moio 
iniei eating range of ob]octivc atviffa. 

Even the narrow range of materials in gcncial 
use might ho better employed than it is. 
There la, of coiirso, a distinct tendency bo vaiy 
the object, merely because a child gets tired of 
it as a matciial. But a different quality of 
variation is lequircd when the pupil is to de- 
rive abstiacfc notions from concrete materials. 
It is too ficciucntly the ease that the teacher 
will treat tho fimdamciital addition combina- 
tions with one set of objects, e g, lentils. In 
nil the oluld'a objective cxpcrionco within 
that field there arc two porsistent associations 
— "lentils” and "the plation of addition.” 
The accidental element is thus emphasized as 
frequently as the essential one, and being 
concrete has even a better chance to impress 
itself, A wide variation m the objective mn- 
teiinl used would make teaching more effective, 
par fciciil ally with young chiklrDn, 

The nature of tho materials proper to ob- 
jective teaching has likewise been too nariowly 
intcrpieted. Objective teaching has meant, 
almost exclusively, instruothig or develop- 
ing through three-dimensional piesontatioiia. 
Thcic i& a wide langc of two-dimensional lep- 
rGaentatioiia, pie Lures, winch Kavo been 

neglected, which for all the psychological pin- 
poscs of education have as much worth as 
so-Gftllcd objects, Such quasi-objeotivc ma- 
terial has been little used by teachers savo as 
it appears m textbooks Even tho textbook 
wiiteia have not used pictures with a deep 
acnao of their intrinsic worth. They aio 
printed as a mere substitute for objects m a 
period when objects arc popular pedagogical 
mnteriala. The geometric figure or diagram 
has had a restricted use with botli the tcachci 
and the textbook writer. Its moat frequent 
use has been in treatments of mensuration. 
There aro, of course, obvious disadvantages to 
pictures and diagrams Tho tilings repre- 


sented in them and by them arc nob capable of 
personal niauipulatian by tho child in the 
oidinnry sense. But they have a superiority 
nil then own. They offci a widor, more nnLii- 
ral, and more interesting range of concrete 
experience. 

There are other cuiioua phases of narrowness 
in the current pedagogical inteipvetatioii ns 
to what constitules a concrete or objective 
experience It will be noted that visual ob- 
jects are the ones gcncially omployed and that 
they aic generally inaiiimato objcctg. Of late 
there has been some tendency to use hearing 
and touch ns a concieto basis to teaching. 
Advantage is also taken of the aocial plays 
of childicn, and their games with things. Hcie 
the children thcmsclvca, and tlicir iclatioiis 
and nets, nro the cxjjcricucca from which ab- 
stract notions are obtained With some of 
the best tcachci a in the lowest grades it is no 
longer uiuisuai to see children moving about in 
all aorta of play designed to add icality to, and 
inciensc lutcicat in, langungc and its concepts. 

The ronaevv alive teacher's use of objccta w 
artificial and lacking in unity If ho brings 
a series of objects into the dovelojiiueiit of a 
single topic, they have little relation to each 
other 'They represent no actual grouping 
Their solo connection with ono another is 
that they exemplify the same abatraot truth. 
Beans, cardboard squares, and shoe- pegs may 
all bo employed in tlic same lesson. The pi o- 
gresaivc teacher offers more logical unity in 
their materials. To " jilay at store/' to utilize 
games, to deni with things within a single 
picture, is to bung the concrete matcriola into 
the claasroom with a more nearly normal 
sotting It is in nu small measure due to this 
better use of nmtciial that tho progressive 
teacher is gaming power throughout tho ele- 
mentary grades. 

Inductive teaching has been one of aoveral 
movements affecting objective teaching The 
effort of teaciicTS Lo escape the slaviahncga of 
mere mem on ter method.^ and to approximate 
real thinking led to the introduction of induc- 
tive teaching Ncceasniiiy ohjoelivo teaching 
became inoro or less ulentiricd with the new 
movement and was influenced by it. So, it 
luia been said of objccLivo work in arithmetic, 
as it has been said of laboratory work in tho 
sciences, that such ms true lion is a method 
of " discovery " or ” rediscovery," Such an 
alliance has had its beneficial effects upon 
objective teaoiungj it has redeemed it from 
the aimless " obaei vational work " of an earlier 
" objective study.” But too frequently it 
coil fused ail objective mode of presentation 
with a scientific method of learning truth, 
two activities having a common logical basis, 
but not at all the same. Under the nasump- 
tion that the " clcvclopmont " method is one 
of " rcdiacovory," the tendency la to give the 
child na complete a range of concrete evidences 
as would be necessary on the part of tlic acien- 
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tiat ill aubsttinHuting a new fact The result 
ia that lung after the ehikl ia convinced oE a 
truth the toachcr persists in giving further 
objcetive illuatrationa of it, The child loses 
interest in the somewhat monotonous contin- 
uance of objective mampulatioiiSj and the 
tenchcr has naturally wasted liino and energy 
If the fact or the piocesa that the teacher 
wishes to convey can be transmitted with 
fewer objective treatments (the authoritativo 
tveatment of the tcnolier counLiug some- 
thing ill acliool as authority counts every- 
where), then it ia unnoccasary to oxliauat the 
objective troabments of a fact- Inductive 
teaching and learning are not equivalent to 
inductive discovery; and to hold them identi- 
cal ia nccessaiily the too gient use of objects in 
teaching. 

Another modern movement in teaching 
method which has had a conspicuous effect 
on objective teaching ia the movcinenl townid 
‘'aelf-aotivity '' on the part of the child. The 
iGCcnb favor enjoyed by manual training, iia- 
tuio study, self-government, and other active 
phases of school life is an index of tiio gcuciul 
movement in mind Its influciicG has nob only 
forced the introduction of new subjecta; it hna 
changed the maniiei of presenting the older 
snbjccta of the elementary rumculum, Read- 
ing, language, spelling, and aiithmctio have 
respoiidcd by incorporating an active use of 
objects by the children thcinselvca I’lieie 
was a time when objective work in the schools 
was a passive mafctei so far aa the child was 
concerned. Any active manipulation of the 
objects that might be required was cared for 
by the tcacherj the child being merely a nasaivo 
onaorver. This is at present mucli less the case 
than formerly, the influence of “ self-activity " 
having entered into contcmporaiieoiia peda- 
gogy. The picBDiit aituation la one where the 
child sometimes merely observes objects and 
sometimes actunliy handles them. At one 
extreme the toaclier himself demonstratca in 
the presence of the claa^, and iccorda the rcla- 
tiona in appropriate symbols, the class being 
in the poaition of inteicstcd spectators of a 
process At the other oxtremo the teacher 
puts the objOGtivo mateiials on the doske of 
the children and, with a mininmni of instiiic- 
tion in advance, directs them towards the dc- 
aiYcd eupcricnces and conclwaiona. 

There is probably no single type of method 
which Imb been as influcutial for good in the 
schools ns objective teaching. But the appro- 
priate leflnod use of the varied forma requires 
an analysis and care which the average clnss- 
looin practitioner has not given. More accu- 
rate interpretations and applications of the 
metJiod arc necessary IT, S 

Neft FiXcuweiQMR, Scuooi-*, Obiv-ctTeacuinq 

OBLATES OF MARY IMMACULATE, 
THE. — See TBAciiiNa Ordeiib of tHE Cath- 
olic Cuunen. 


OBSERVATION SCHOOLS “Schools con- 
HGcted with institutions for the traming 
of teachers where the prospcchivo teacher ob- 
servea practical vvoik of instruction lu connec- 
tion with Ilia tlicorctlcal training. The term 
is used lo difatingniflh such an affiliated school 
from tho.SG where the prospective tenehcr is 
allowed trial teaching usually teimcd a Prac- 
tice School (gf y ) or a Training School It la 
also distinguished from closely i dated schools 
which may bo teimcd EKporimciital Sehoola 
{q.v ), which are used for educational expori- 
mentation midcr export diicction. The term 
ObsGivation Schools, however, is used aynoiiy- 
moiialy with the term Model School (g.y.). 

OBSERVATIONAL GEOMETRY. “ See 
GBOMETnY 

OBSERVATIONAL METHOD, — See On- 

JECTIYE Method. 

OBSESSION — An impressive and per- 
sistent idea similar to a fixed idea, which holds 
the field of cuiiaciousnc^s to the exclusion of 
normal ideas The idea is of exaggerated 
importance and usually leads to certain ab- 
normal actions. Although at times the ideas 
arc iindci stood by the individual to be ab nor- 
mal, they cannot bo rcfltiaincd Pathological 
action is not a nccofisary pait of the ob- 
session for many pemstent ideas lend to no 
apccml action; any constant rccuricncc of 
one idea is properly called an obscs.sion. 

The commonest forms of obsession aic fears 
relative to the peiformancc of ceitain acta, or 
to the power or influence of cci tain conditiona 
or things. The fear of walking under a ladder, 
of vvalking on the cracks of the sidewalk, of 
leaving a pm lying on the street, are examples 
of the coinmoncat obsessions which, however, 
do nob become pathological hccauso of later 
education and oi tho dem antis of business or 
professional life Tliey may, however, lead 
to more marked abnormalities, such ag tho 
phobias (g.y.) The fcai of open places (agora- 
phobia), the fear of closed places (claustro- 
phobia), the feai of high places (aciophogia), 
fclio fear of five (pyropliobia), alo the most 
common of these 

Obsessions of doubt are also frequent. 
These arc of having performed aomc acVion 
which should not Jiave been performed, or nob 
having done a thing or of having done it im- 
properly, 01 of baying given undue oi improper 
credence to certain things, mainly religious 
The so-called dchre de negalion may be con- 
aidored an extreme example of this, Tho 
individual denies the existence of the world, 
the existence of his own body, and cvciy thing. 
Thitf leads to dclusiowB that he \s unable to die 
and, if the emotional tone is depress eel, he may 
behove that his sufTei^ings are to continue 
throughout eternity.’ ,'On account of the 
inaiatent idon. the obsosainn eventually may 
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lead to the committing of cnmog, to certain 
goiutal acts, to scruplea, to disjointed fchouglit, 
and to hypochondriacal ideas resulting nt 
timea in suicido Here also belong the ao^ 
called simple manomanitts {q.o ). The klep- 
tomaniac hag an insistent idea, ho is obsessed, 
he must take the article which is close at hand, 
the dipsomaniac cannot withstand his in- 
sistent idea, he cannot let an opportunity to 
take alcohol go by, even though ho must steal 
a drink, the pyromaniac must start a fire, tho 
impulse cannot be controlled. There are also 
the doubters (Jolie du doute), who are forever 
considering the possibilities and proprieties 
and the values of certain actions. At times 
tbeac are simple, the doubt referring to simple 
acts such as having closed the safe, or locked 
the door, or that tho clothing has been im- 

f iropcily buttoned or fastened These doubts 
ead to the repcUUon of the action The 
man returns to his shop and examines the safe 
again, tho man and woman feels of tho but- 
tons or hooks to see lliat they are pioperly 
fastened When doubts are exaggerated, they 
may lead to the performance of the same act 
dozens of times. The questionings and ob- 
jections and doubts sometimes, because they 
cannot be anawoicd, result in an aboiilia, in 
which condition the individual docs nothing 
because ho cannot decide whether a certain 
action will give a proper result 
These conditions arc found m psychasthcnia 
(g.y), neurasthenia (g.y ), hysteria (<?.«.), and 
111 othei functional ncuioses and psycho- 
neuroses. A special pedagogical interest lies 
in the facts that they usually begin in child- 
hood on account of some mental accident, 
and that they develop as time passes, Tho 
treatment of these cases can be carried out 
only when the cauao or causes arc discovered, 
and. with these as a basis a reconstruction ana 
reeducation oi peifectioii of habit in the in- 
dividual is brought about. Doth etiology and 
treatment mclicatc fully the importance to tho 
teaclicr of n knowledge of the condition. 

S I F 

Reforencea, — 

IlABKm, J L IiiBnnD Movements nnd Obsc/iaioii. 

Jottr, of Mcnt Sci , 1009, Vol. LV, pi>, 600-509. 
Janlt, P, Lcs Obaeaeion et ta PBychaathinxe, (Pnria, 
1003 ) 

E , nnd Pithes, A. Lea Oh&caswna el lea Jni- 
pulnoas, (Pnrja, 1002 ) 

Saullb, Lb Grand du, La Peur dea Eapacea, 1878. 
SonEirANOFK, Ei, EUologlo ct Fathog6nlc dca Obacasiona 
morbidca Congresa de BriixeUea, 1003, Vol II, p 
M2 

OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE LOS AN- 
GELES, CAL — A college cstafclislicd in 1887 
by men of Presbyterian faith for the purpose 
of providing opportunity for Christian cdii- 
catioii for tho young people of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Three years Inter, having absorbed 
MePhenon Academy, it was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of California aa 
Occidental College of Los Angeles, During 
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the year 1911-1912 its enrollment numbered 
300 and its teaching foicc twenty-two pro- 
fessors and instructors, The present campus, 
to which additional adjoining land has been 
added, contains twenty-five acres, and plant 
of thicc buildings, the old plant having been 
dcatioycd by fire in 180(1 Tho college will 
move to a new site September, 1013. During 
the past five years tho college has become 
non-denominational, and the academy hna 
been discontinued. A G. P, 

OCCOM, SAMSON (1732-1792). — Amer- 
ican Indian educator. Ho belonged to tho 
tribe of the Mohicans and was educated 
at Moor's Charity School ab Lebanon, Ct , 
conducted by Elcnzar Whcclock (fl.v.). Ho 
taught at New London, Ct , and for ten years 
ho conducted an Indian School on Long Is- 
land. In 1760 he was sent to England by Dr. 
Wheclock to solicit tho funds which secured 
the establishment of Dartmouth College (g.y ). 
Ho was a minister of the Prcabytenaii church, 
and devoted tho remainder of his life to re- 
ligious and educational work among Iho 
Indians W. S M, 

OCCUPATIONS. — See Activity; Tndus- 
TniAL Education, ICindeugauten. 

OCKHAM (OCCAM), WILLIAM OF.— 
Sec SciioLASTiGisisi; SenooursN. 

O'CREAT, — N. O'Crcatus, as he describes 
himself, was a pupil of Adclaid of Bath (g y.), 
and to this scholar he dedicates one of his 
books, a work on multiplication and division: 
" N, O'Crcati liber do niultiphcationc ob 
divisionc uumerorum ad Adel ard urn Bathon- 
icnioin magislruni suum." The preface to 
this work begins ns follows: " Prologus N. 
Ocrcnti in Helceph ad Adclardum Betenaen 
magistrum siiiim." The meaning of Ilclcoph 
(IIclccp, Ais IIclccp) ia unknown, although 
there arc scvcial conjectures, as that it is from 
the Aiabio (ilqeyf, a study. The life of O' Great 
IS ns unknown as tlio curious word that he uses, 
for wc know nothing of hia birth or death or 
W'orks He lived in the twelfth century, add 
was probably a teacher of some dis Unction, 
acquainted with Arable na well as with Latin. 
The iinmo Hcomfl to show that lie came from 
Ireland, and it is possiblo that lie learned 
Aiabic from Adclard, wko was a master of 
tins language, D, E. S. 

ODESSA, ROYAL NEW RUSSIAN UNI- 
VERSITY — See Russia, Education in. 

ODO, ST, — See Cluny. 

ODOR, — Odors arc the stimuli for tho 
senso of smell The general nsaumpLion ia 
that odorous auhatance*] give oil small par- 
ticles which arc borne in the air to the olfac- 
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lory membrane and there indue o chemical 
rliangca in the nerve What the chemical 
characfcei is that serves to excite the iicivc 
is nob knowiij although there la aomc evidence 
that aubatanccs of eimiliu' chemical compobi- 
tion have similar odois Practically all of 
the odorous aubstancca belong in the fifth, 
sixth, and aeventh groups in the periodic clns- 
sification Odor, a arc all named from objects; 
there are no true nMuea fur odors. 

W. B. P. 

See Olf/ictoiiy Sknsations 
ReferencoB : — 

Mvana, C, S Text Book of Experimental PsychohgUt 
p. 112 (New York, IDOO ) 

Naqel, W liandbnchtl P/iz/aiofc/?te, Vol III, p. 603. 
(Brunswick, 1009-1010.) 


(ENOPIDES —See Geometry. 

OFFENDERS. — See Juvenibk Delin- 
quents 

OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS IN EDUCA- 
TION — 

Uruled Slalea 

Bureau of Erlucation Aiinunl Pemrti of the Gom- 
misaioner of EdueaLion, 1808 to (Into 
Ctreu/ara of I nJorniaUon, 1870-1003. 

1000 to date 

Mlaccllniicous Publicnlioiia (Oconalonnl ) 

Bureau of Labor Reports and DuUelina (Occn- 
flionnlly r>n oducntlnn) 

DcpartmoiU of AgnoiilUirc Reports and BuUetina 
Slnto and city publications For thoso sco tho 
reference lists uador eopli state and tlio londine 
citlea 

Canada 

Reports t oto , of tho various provinces 

M ell CO 

Miniatcno do lustruccldn pflblicn y bcllns Artes 
Boldin de Jnslruccidn 7nr6fi£a. Or^^orio de fa 
^ecrclona del Rarr\o, 

Argentine Republic 

OQciiia central del Censo Censo ti^iieral do Ednca-^ 
cioJi levantado cl 23 de Mayo do 1909 ^ Toinn 1, 
Poljlacidn cscofar, Toiiio II, E&lad\al%ca cseofar. 
Tomo III, Monografm 

Great Britain 

Education dcpnrtincnL. Report of the C^omniittco of 
Council on Education, 1B39/ 10-1898/00 Annual 
Department of Science and Art Report l«t-46th, 
1853-1898, Annual 

Itoaid of Educfwtuyn, Report of the BoutiI of Eduen- 
lion, 1800-1000 to date. Annual, continuing the 
two preceding scrica. 

Ediicatioiiof Pnmp/iWs To No 22 (1010). 

Special Ilcporta on educational subjects Yola. 1-27, 
1807-1012 

Statistics of Public Education in England niid Wales, 
1005 to date. Annual 

Medical Deiiartmcnt Annual Report of tlio Clnof 
Medical (jlliccr of the Board of Education lat, 
1008 

A compendium nf precedents, judgments, decisions, 
oplnioiiB, cxamnlca, etc , given or occurring in con' 
nection with the adnunifl trail on of I ho Education 
Act, 1902, Lho Education (London) Act, 1UI>3, and 
the Ed (I oral authority default) Act, 1004, with 
the fidl text of tlio acts; and of the Ed, (admin^ 
iatrativQ provisions) Act, 1007, ond the (Jiialificaliou 
of Women (co and eo b councils) Act, 1007, 


London, Office of The School Goeernmenl C7Aronicfe 
and £?ducu/ioir Aiifftonfica Gazette [lOOD], 2 vola 
(The school govenunenL Jlaudbooka. No. lA.) 
London School Hoard, ReporL lat-17th, IBBQ- 
1887 to 1002-1003 

London County Conned Education Committeo 
Report of the Educiition Committee Hubmllting tlio 
llcport of the Education OfTicer, lOOH-lOOD to date 
Annual 

Scotch Educiition Dopartmenb. Report, 1873-1874 to 
date, Annual. 

Irolnud Hoard of Nationnl Education. Reports of the 
CommissioncTB ol Nnlioiinl Eduration in liclanrl 
1831 to date Annual. ' 

CommiaaiDiiers of Intermedin to Education Annual 
Reports 

Iiniiorial Education Conference, London, 1011 Report 
Presented to both Housoa of Parliament by command 
of Ills Mnjeaiy, 207 p. (Loiidun, 1011.) 

Austria 

//nnd6ijc/i Jer Reichsocsctze itnd jUinw/ermiucrordnunpcn 
i\her rfoB PofAsacfiiifuJCsen ^n denuii liclchsrathe ver- 
tretenm Kdniorcicheii mul Landern, 7 lieu rodl- 
gicrlo Aufl 476 p (Wien, 1801 ) 

Miiuatenuin fUr Cultiia und Untcrriclit, Verord- 
ruingsblatt, 

Slathtlacho Central-commission Stallst^k dcr d/ejit- 
lichen liiid PriualiolI^scAiifcn. m den im Re\chsratha 
verlretcnen /fompreic/jen und Ulndern, Annual. 

France 

Annuatre dc V Ensetonemcnl prfnioire, ed F, Martel, 
Purls, IK85 to date 

Anniiaire do I'lnstrucUon, pubUqne el dea Bedux-arfs, 
Pans, 1851 to date 

Commiaqinn do rEiispiguement EnqiRte snr VEtI‘ 
scion caic/if sccoiidnire (J voh 1800-1001. 

AIiiiiat6rQ dc ITnsLiuctioii juihluiue ob dca Bcfiuxnrts 
Bulletin adimmsOatif, 1801. 

Compte d6f\niti/ des d£pensca. Animal 
^naii^tca ct Documents rclah/a A I'EnacWnement su* 
piueur VqIb I-Cl, 1883-1011 
Rapport SUP f'OrpaiiisaltoH d la Situation de VKnseiane- 
nicjd PruJiaiic Piitific cii Froiice 1000- 029 p 
Itccucll del ]<oia et nAglcincnCs eiir I'Enaeigncnient 
6up6neur, romprcnanl lea Ddciaiona do la Juns- 
piudeiiec ct lea Avia dca, Conacila do VlnstrucUon 
publuiun cL du Conaed d'Efcut, 0 vola 1680-1900 
Pans Musde p6dapagiquo Bdilioth^quo, odico ct 
muaOc de rcnacigucmcnt public M^moires eC 
Documenl'i scolaircs publics par le Jlfus^c pddagooiqnc 

Germany 

Deutaoher Univorailltla-kalcnder bogihiidet von Oher- 
biljlioLlickar Prof, Dr, F. Aschcraon MiL 

anithelicr UnterslUL^uiig nadi dem Tode dca llc- 
grUndera liriiB vom D Tli, ScliGlfcr und Dr G, Zicler 
Horlin, 1872 to date. Aiiuual. 

Ja/irbiicfi dcr /ibheren SJiulm und fiod- 
jp/lrf(]popisc)icn Anatfillcn DculBcfitands, Luxemburga 
und dcr Sc/noeiz jVach amfliehen Queffen bearhcitd, 
Lcipisig, 19M0 to (laic 

Prussia, Mims term in dcr gohtlichcn, Untcrrirliba- 

und Mediamal-nnEelcRonUelten Centrcfftlad fUr dia 
gcaammte l/nlcrruJtts-verwalliirig m Prc«.saca. 
^fatrsfi^cAcs Lnndesamt JJaa gesamnUc niedere iSchiiL 
weaen irn prciissisc/jcn ,^taale, 1890, 1891, 1800, 
1001 (Preuasiache Stnlistik , , Noa 101,120,161. 
170) 

Saxonv Muiiatenum dca CulluB und offciilliehen 
Untcrrlchls. Benefit ilbc/' die gcaanilcn Unierric/ila- 
vnd Erzie/iuj}ffaansfaf(cii im KOmgrcicfic Snefisen, 
Annual 

Whrttcinberg, MlnisLcrinm dca KiroUon- und Scliul- 
woaons Aui/sblfiH. 1 Jahrg,, 1908, 

Sffltia/il dca UnfcrricA/a- und Erziehnnffswcacns, 
Anmml 

Italy 

R. Cominhsione d' Iiichicatn per la piibbllca lalni- 
zione Ecfaziorie /ipiariziaria. Homo, IDIO. 469 p. 
CommiaHtoiic rcalo per 1' ordinamento dcgli fStudi 
aCGondan in Itului, Vol 1, Relazianc. Vol, II, 
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liiaposic (1^ quesliwiiaria diffmo con Cvrcoiarc 27 nmfza 
iUOfi lloinu. lUOl) 

Dirrziiiiio (^LNieniU* rlrll' Istnizioric pnniiiriR o piipolnm 
f/Iairi{z\one prtuiaria e pupdlare ui Ilnfin con apcctnlo 
Rijuardo oil' Anno stolnstico 1007-1903, Volfl 1-^4 
lloino, 1010 

^ll^lstp^o iloH’ latruRinnc imljblicn Annimrio 
ijo//iffiTiu uS^cyalc, 1S71 Lo ilfttn Wcokly 
L'lslriiziono primann- o noijoluro \i\ lliiliu Tcsio 
to»ip (hi Mini&tcro dcm fiubhhra Istrintone ttitJla 
ReUiZtone vJRctalc con Illuitrttsioni, omfici in roltJro 
e pianle di Edifici scoIaHici c con unc prr/cjzionc drl 
Cowl in. OoH, Cajmllo Corradint Toriuo-Honift, 
1011 500 p 

Belgium 

ilua SoJpnpci oL dcs Arts Rapport triennol 
sur I'Etal do V EnaeiOnBo^enl motfcn 
.Siliiallou do J'EngGiBncTncnt Hiii)6ricur tloiinfi nux IViiia 
do Vl^tnt JJajjporl Iritnnal, IW1.0-1B51J to dnitc 
SilunLioii do rinatrurtion prtnuurc. Rapporl Inennai 


Nelherlnnda 

DepnrLmcnt \iin binnoiddudsclio Znkpii Veralag uan 
uen Blaal der lioogc-i m-idililbnrc cn Tuocrc «Schoieu m 
hcl Koninor\jk dor Nedirlanden Annunl. 


Denmark 

Minihtopicfc for Kirke- og Under vianluBavnrflcnrt, 
^Ueddciefacr aupaneiufc dc [aerdc £kuler iiuii dcrlvt 
hprcnde Renlimdtronnino i Kongenoet Danmark 
1H70 to dftto Annual 


Norway 

ICickc- OE UiidorviarLings- Deiiartcmcntcfc Univeradcta- 
00 akoleannahr, IfiSl to date. 


Sweden 

Stallaliaka contralbyrfln UnderoismnosvUtendet, 
Annual 

2Jern»ct.ser orn /'WAs^'c/orna i /tiAet for dreii ISD9- 
1004, iifgffnA nf billffirordnado l''olkBkolciiifli)cktoror 
2 voIb 

Spain 

MiuiBterla do Insiruccidii pdbllpn y bcllaa Artca, 
Annan o {egislativo de Ijialruccidn pdbhoa 

Ealadistica eacolar da Espafia 

Momorxa 

Switzerland 

AnnuavTc tie I’lnetructwii imtliqufl eii Stime. Lau- 
aanne, IDlO-. 

JahThueh des Unterriohiiweaena in der ^'cAuiciz. 


ZUnch. 


India 


Education Ppirnttintut Progress oj Edncalion m 
India, Quinquennial rovicw. 


Japan 

DepnrLmcnt of Education. Reporlf 1873 Lo data 
Annual 

Austmlla 

State roporU, eta 


Tbia list docs nob aim to bo comploto, but simply to 
mve the duel oHicial aourcca ot alablaLioal iDforiiiatlDn. 
For furthar ibema, consul b the rcfercnco llata nt the 
cud of Iho article on Lha various national aiyatcma 


OHIO NORTHERN UNIVERSITY, 
ABA, OHIO. — A coeducational institiiUoii 
established in 1071 as the Northwestern Ohio 
Normal Hchool In 18B5 the name was 
changed to Oliio Normal University, and hi 
1898 this institution was sold to the Central 
Ohio Conference of the Methodist Epiacopnl 
Clmvoh, which obtained a new charter under 
llic present titlo in 1904-1905. The following 
departments are maintained; commerce, en- 
gineering, law, liberal arts, music, pharmacy, 


noimal school, fine arts, and u\pic.'i',ion. Fif- 
tfcii units of liigli hchoi)! woik are required 
for iiilmissiuu to the coUego of liberal arts 
The usual college degrees arc given The 
eiiioUineiit of sUidonts m 1011-1912 was 1809. 
Thci'e IS a faculty of Liurty-fighl mem hers 

OHIO, STATE OF — Coded by l^irginm 
to the Fodeial (rovci nmoiiL in 1784, orRiiiu 7 od 
n.s a pait of the NoilhwesL Tornloiy by the 
Ovilmancoof 17117, ami mhnilteil ni tlic sevtn- 
teeiith stale m 1802 II is localed iii the 
caalorn part of the North Central Divisleii, 
and has n land men of 10,740 square niilc.s. 
Ti\ hIzc, Ohio is ftbuul Uw same aa Vuglma, a 
little ainallei than roiiuaylvaiua, and about 
the ^ 81 iQ of Engl and prnpei', For ndmiiiia- 
Irativc pin poses tlio slate is divided into 
eighty-eight counties, and these in turn into 
townships, oilic.s, iiirorpoialed lowiia, nnd 
special hchool di.stiieh In 1010 Ohio had a 
total populalinn of 4,767,121 and a density 
of popvilaiion of 117 persona to the sciuarc 
milo. 

Educational History. — The laud oidinancc 
of 1785, providing foi the rectangular survey 
of lauds ui the NoitUwcat Terutory, in which 
" lot No 16 in every ton as In ji, for the mam- 
lonance of schools within the said township,'' 
was ordcrcil to be rosorved for sale, minks tho 
bcgiumuft of educational legislation for Ohio 
III the contract for the sales of Liaets of laud, 
made by the Conliiientnl Congress in 1787 
with the Ohio Coinpniiy, and in 178S with 
John Sy mines, lauds for schools, religion, and 
ft university were icservct! and granted. (Sec 
National Goveunment and Education,) 
In 1709 the Northwest Territorial legislature 
enacted a law against trespass on school lands, 
imposing a fine of $8 for any injury to certain 
specified trees, and S3 foi injury to any un- 
Bpecified tree Tins was the only teri'ilGrial 
Icgifllation u\ Ohio having any teferGiiCQ to 
eaucfttion. 

On the admission of Oliio in 1802, in return 
for a tax exemption for five years on all na- 
tional laiida aold) GoiigroH,^ gave the iiixteGutli 
section ill each towiihluii Lo tho inhabitants 
thereof, for the benefit of scliools, and the new 
state pul into its state conslitulion Lhreo 
clausca relating to education and Icnriiing. 
These declared Hint religion, morality, and 
learning should be forever encouraged, guar- 
anteed equal benefits to the poor in the schools 
supported from the land funds, and pcrmiLtoil 
the incorporation of gocmlics and iTistitutiona 
for the support of schools and the advance- 
ment of learning In 1802 the legislature 
created the Uiiivoraity at Athena, and in 1800 
Miami University (q,o) was founded In 
1803 the legislature incorporated the Trustees 
of the Eric Literary Society, in 1805 the Trus- 
tees of the Dayton Library, and in 1808 tho 
legislature granted incorporalion to Academics 
at Chillicotho and Dayton. For the next 
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ycats the ouly edueaticiaal 

legislation wa 5 Ihc chartering of such institu- 
tions, and in 1817 the necessity for these spe- 
cial nets wns removed by tho enactment of a 
general law for the incorporation of schools 
and library compniiics. Tho only othci educa- 
tional legislation up to 1821 was tlic enact- 
ment, in 1806 and 1810, of laws nuthoiizing 
tho organization of any scliool township having 
twenty voters, the election of three township 
trustees and a township Licasurcr to look nfU'v 
and care for the school sections, and furtlior 
authorizing the liustces to divide the towii' 
Bhipa into such school clwUicls ns they might 
ace fib; and to grant to any schools oigamzed 
their share in tho profits of the school land 
section. No othci means of school .support 
seems to have been piovidcd before 1821, 

The fiist public .‘School law was enacted in 
1821, but was so inadequate that the law of 
1825 is usually i cgardcd a a the real beginning 
of tho public school organization in Ohio 
This ordered the bruatcea of the civil town- 
ships to oigaiiiZD school districts, retained most 
of tho provisions of the Act of 1821 Avith ref- 
Gi'cncG to the duly of school olficcrs, made tho 
fu^t piQYisioTL Coi the certihcaliou of IcaclmrS) 
and levied a one half mill county school tav 
The school revenues wcie atill inadequate, and 
the rate hill was continued na befoio Tho 
blanches of atiuly to bo taught were loading, 
writing, and arithmetic Threo examiners of 
Lcachcis wcic to bo appointed by the counly 
court of common pleas, who, in addition to ex- 
amining teachers, M"cjc to visit and supoivisc 
the sehoola 

The year 1827 mnrk,s the catabiishment of 
the common school fund of the state. In 1824 
Ohio potitjoncd Congress for permission lo 
Bell ita school lauds, which Cougicsa granted 
in 1826. The law of 1S27 aiilhoiizcd the sale, 
ordered tho money to be placed in the State 
Treaauiy to the credit of the town.slups, and 
pledged tho faith of the stale to pay interest 
on the deposits at (1 pei cent In 1831 the 
Halt lands, given lo the state at Lire lime of ita 
admi'asioii to tlic Union, were also devoted lo 
education New general school laws wero 
enacted in 1820, 1831, 1831, and 1830. Each 
was merely the coinbinalion of its predccessm' 
with such minor amciidmcnls ns had been 
enacted in the interval In 1S27 tho inimmuin 
sc haul tax on each houxeholdei wpa fixed at 
SI, lliough this miglib he paid by two daj’^s' 
labor on the schoolhousc, a provision which 
continued until 1838. In 1827, also, all fines 
for imrnoial conduct in any school distiirt 
weio to he paid oyer to the district school 
funds In 1S20 the fiiat special city school 
law (see Cincinnati) was cnacLeil, negroes 
WciQ debarred from school privileges, tlio 
county school tax was increased to three fourths 
mill, and school dislnet meetings were more 
fully piovided for The provisions for voting 
school district taxes, and the exemptions, 


were somewhat minutely specified A three 
months' school tciin and the first gmdiug of 
teachers' certificates woic also provided for. 
In 1831 the flchool district directors were con- 
stituted a body ipolitic mul corporate, a cen- 
sus of school childicn was provided for, the 
basis of appoiLionment was changed fiom 
hoiiHoholdcis to ceiisii.s children, and teachers' 
certificatra were to bo based on a knowledge 
of reading, wrilmg, spelling, and aiiUimoLic, 
with special ccrlificatcs to women on roailing, 
writing, and opening only In 1834 an as- 
sistant examiner of teachers for each township 
to he appointed by the county board, was 
provided for In 1833 and 1834 the fuel tax 
was provided for in the law, and aclionl direc- 
tors were authorized to furnish the quota of 
any one neglecting to do so, and Lo charge the 
same to the delinquent In 1836 tho county 
school tax was increased to one and one half 
mills, with permission cither to county com- 
missioners to levy two mills or to townships 
to levy an additional one and one half mills, 
In 1829 there was organized at Cmcinnali 
the Western Academic Institute and Hoard 
of Education, wlueh m 1832 becamo the West- 
ern Litciary lustifcubo and College of Pro- 
fessional Teachers Foi ten years this wag 
almost the only strongly stimulating agency 
in education in the stale It sought to pro- 
mole the dilTusioii of knowledge as lo eduen- 
lion, and to elevate the character and quality 
of the teachers of the slate Among ils mem- 
bers were Albert Picket, Lyman lleccher, 
iSainucl Lewis, B 0 Peers, and Professor 
Calvin E. Stowe, Homy waa subscribed, 
an agent was sent lo visit the schools of the 
.stale, and doicgalionfi appeared before the 
legislature in the inteicst.s of education Un- 
der the iafluGiico of Lius society, Professor 
Calvin E .Stowe was commissioned by the 
legislatuic to visit Euiopc and to icport on 
the systems of elementary instruction found 
thcio, and 10,000 copies of Ida icporb weie 
ordered to bo printed by the logislaturo in 
JAiiuarv, 1838. In 1836 a state convention for 
promoting education svas held, and in 1S37 
the legislature was provailccl upon to make 
the bcgnmings of slate school supervision, 
by the Cl cation of the office of Superintendenb 
of Coininon Schools, The iSupermtondcnl 
was elected by the legislature for a one-year 
tcim, and was to receive a salary of $500, 
Ills duties wore almost entirely statistical and 
clerical Finally, in Mm eh, 1838, and Inigcly 
as a culmination of these efloita, what has be- 
come known as the great sciiool law of 1838 
was onaclcd This waj^ based on the rccom- 
mendationb contained in the first rrport of 
the new Superintendent of Common schools, 
and marked a great advance in school legis- 
lation for the state, It was baaed on the idea 
of abrongtiieniiig tho power of tho state and of 
the townships at tho expense of the districts. 
Tlic office of State Supcun tendon t of Common 
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Schools wna continued, but changed to a three- 
year appoiiiLincnt, and the salary increased 
to S1200 A state oommon school fund was 
Cl rated, as distinct from the cunimoii school 
fund or township fund, cslabhshod m 1827 
In tins new Iiind were placed the salt lands, 
devoted to education in 1S31; intciest at 
6 per cent on the Surplus Ilevcnuc, distiibuted 
m 1837 (see National Goyeiinment and 
Education); the state's revenue fiom banks, 
insuiance, and bridge companies, and somo 
other ininoi sniiiees of inroinc The income 
on all of these items amounted to about S200,- 
000 a year aiul this was to lie disti United to the 
townships on the basis of the school census. 
A state school tax of oiio half mill was also 
voted a few days later, and the required county 
school tax was increased to two mills For 
the townships, every kownslnp clerk was made 
ex officio township aupciinteiidcnt of schools 
with the usual supervisory duties. Ho wa.s 
alho to c&fcimatc the money necclcd to provide 
a SIX months' term of school, and to submit to 
the voters of the township the question of 
levying the tax The township trcasuici was 
also given the custody of nil state, county, and 
township school funds, the district tica.'^iircia 
being loft only the district taxes for budding, 
fuel, and furniture >School directors, too, 
were given greater independence of action 
They could now levy aimunlly a tax of S20 
foi incidental expenses without the sanction 
of the diatriob meeting, and the old limitation 
of district taxation to losiclcnt property 
holdcis was withdrawn All voters were now 
admitted to the district mcetinga School 
directors were authorized to detcrmino at 
what ages children could be admitted to school, 
and to permit inabiiiction in a foreign language 
(German) Citic.s and towns ivcro declared 
separate school distiicts, wlieicin the electors 
were to choose either tiirco directors for the 
wliolo city or town, or one for each subdiatrict 
(school), Directors in cities and towns were 
empowered to establish schools of diffoient 
grades, and to make rules and regulations for 
their management 

The lnwofl83S was the first comprehensive 
Bchool law for the state, and was in the diiec- 
tioii of a stiong and cfTieicnt educational nd- 
minis ti alien . It was, however, like much good 
eaily Icgislalion, in advance of public senti- 
ment, and the law was soon materially modi- 
fied. In 1339 the county school tax was cut 
in half, the township taxes were reduced, and 
the township supcruitendenta' supervisory 
powcis wcie matcnallj^ lessened. In 1810 the 
office of SLalc Superintendent of Common 
Schools was abolished, and the duties of the 
olfiGG transferred to the Secretary of State, 
The clause in the law requiring reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic to be taught in the Eng- 
lish language was repealed, and Geiman (bs- 
tnet aciioola were reorganized. The first 
attempt at a graded course of study was is- 


sued this year In 1842 the cuumoration of 
chiltlroii waa taken from the township super- 
intendent and iC'iLorocl to tlio distiict clerks, 
and the term of Liic district school director 
wa*! lengthened from one to thicc ycnrfl, In 

1847 the county school tax wna further re- 
duced to two- thirds of a null 

On the other hand, somo constructive leg- 
islation for both city and district schools wna 
enacted during this period Tlie city legis- 
lation hcgnii in 1820, when the fust special 
city school law (Cincinnati) was enact eel, niul 
it was continued in 1830 by a special law for 
Zaiicssvillc, in 1816 for CoUimhua, in 184G for 
Dayton, in 1347 for Akron, ami in 1818 for 
Cleveland Night schools were first author- 
ized in 1839, but only for males The Akron 
law, nt fust applying only to Dayton and 
Akron, was soon nmciulcd to apply to all 
cities and incorporated towns, two thirds of 
whose inhabitants petitioned the council for 
special city oi town school organization Tina 
law gave the board of Education power to 
establish " a central grammar school where 
instruction should be given in the vaiioua 
braiiehca and paits of study not provided for 
ill the primary schools and yet requisite to a 
respectable English cduralion ” The Cin- 
cinnati central high school dates from 1847, 
In 1849 another similar law was enacted which 
gave the school corporations greater poivcrs, 
and extended union school piivilcgcs to town- 
ships and school districts having 500 or more 
inhabitants The Akron law niid the law of 
1849 mark the establishment of the graded and 
town school ay stem ni Ohio 

For the Loivnship and district achoola, oilier 
minor legislation was enacted before 1853. 
In 1846 school districts were authorized to 
establish school libraries, and to expend 
therefor 330 the fiist year and SIO thereafter 
In 1847 county teachers' institutes weie nu- 
thoiizcd and funds for maintaining them pro- 
vided The Ohio State Teachers' Association 
hold its fii.sb meeting this year The same 
year county supeiintcndeutg were authorized 
to bo appointed in twenty-five specified coun- 
ties, but this law was repealed in 1963 In 

1848 the calablifllimcnt of achoola /or negroes, 
debaired from educational privileges since 
1829, was authorized, and the next year the 
establishment of separate schools for negroes 
was made optional An effort to get bettor 
school returns was made by a law of 1818, 
requiring teachera to make an nuiuial report 
to tho township Ironsiiror, but it was not until 
1858 that complete returns from all of tho 
counties weie for the first time made In 
1819 the fiiat advance beyond the 3 It's wna 
made by a law adding English grammar and 
geography to the subjects lor teachers' oxamin- 
ations, and to any school, on petition of tlireo 
or more householders In 1860 a law was 
passed dealing a State Board of Public In- 
struction, state (lisUict siipci vision, state 
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uniformity in fccftchcis' cxJiininatioii questions, 
[111(1 aUto life diplomas, but the legihlatiiro 
failed to appoint the five perbons pioviclcd 
for, and the law never wont into effect. A 
city supoiiuteiulcnt of schools foi CiiiciniuiLi 
was first authorized in 1850. In 1851 the law 
of 1838 una rcslorccl in most of its impoitaiit 
particulnra. The township Glcj’k was roatoiccl 
to his full powers as township school flvqMiv- 
intciidcnt, and given a day additional for 
Lime spent in acliool visitation. The aaniml 
district meeting remained strong, but dish let 
directors were now allowed to levy $50 with- 
out a vote of the distiicl, ilio county school 
tax was restored to 1 mill, and the income from 
the state common bcUqoI fund waa lucrcascd 
to $300,000 ft year 

111 1850 a new state conshtution was pie- 
pared and adopted by the people This con- 
tained but ft brief article on education, mciely 
guaranteeing the Becunly of all Dducahonnl 
and religious funds, directing the logislatiiro 
to iiiovidc foi free sdiools, arul nrohihitingsoc- 
tftiian aid from any school funds Under this 
new conslitulioii, the third important school 
law for Ohio (the Iticc Act of 1853) waa en- 
acted, abolishing the Tiitc bill and making 
other imiMirtant changes and improvements, 
A State Commissioner of Common Schools, to 
be elected by the people foi thrcc-yeai tcims, 
was Cl Gated, and a state soliool tax of Lhreo 
mills, to provide free education foi all, took 
the place of the $300,000 lump sum previously 
distributed. A slate tax of ono tenth of a mill 
waa also added for common school Ubmrics, 
The county school lax disappeared, and town- 
shi]) taxation for schools supciscdcd district 
taxation. County superintendonts were abol- 
ished^ but county boards of cxiimineis, Lo be 
appointed by the probate judge, weic cow- 
tinned, and $1 60 a day was now granted lo 
them for their services Oithograpliy was 
added to the list of oxainiimtion aubjccta for 
teachers. Evening schools were opened for 
the first time to both soxcg; sopaiato schools 
foi colored pupils were periniltcd in distiicts 
having thirty or more coloicd pupils i aud tUo 
iniiiimnm school term was inorcaacd from six 
to seven months. TJic brgiiiiimgs of town ■ship 
control wore made in the, at first nominal, 
subordination of the district system T^p 
school distncla wctd y educed to Biibdistncts 
and deprived of tlicir coiporate poweis, though 
each^ retained three trustees The school 
district meeting was also abolished, except for 
the annual election of one trustee The 
sub district trustees still retained the powei to 
elect fccachois, inspect tlic schools, build and 
repair buildings, and purchase supplies The 
clerk of each flubdislrict boiiid, together wiLli 
the township oleik, now became a township 
school boai’cl, with the township trcasiirei, ex 
officio, as tionsurer of the board. Tins town- 
ahip board was given oversight of nil school 
property, catimated the townahip achool tax, 


made regulations i elating to at u dies, textbooks 
and discipline, and fixed the boundanca of 
the subdistiicLs, Township boards wore an- 
Uiorized to appoint one of their own memherB 
ns township school manager, though few such 
appointments wore evui made. The control 
of any " central or high bcliool ” mniutnined 
by tho township was vo.sted in the township 
boaid. Any township might cHtabliah aohoola 
highei than Die piimniy grade, if approveil by 
the voters of the townsliip Cities and vil- 
lages woiG given power to establish contra! 
or high schools without approval by the 
vokeia of tho district In 1854 it was stated 
that nt " the commencement of 1847 there 
was not a single well-organized public high 
school in the state, now tlicrc are more than 
forty in winch Lhoioiigh academic education 
is given, besides nearly an equal iiuiTibGr in 
which iiislnicbioii is given in gome of the 
higher blanches’* following tips iTnpoilunt 
01 gam zing law, tlicre was no other important 
educational legislation for twenty ycaia. 

Tho new achool code of 1873 waa a codifica- 
tion rather than a new acliool law All pic- 
cccling legislation was repealed, iiiconsistcncica 
were straightened out and conflicts of authority 
cumulated, m\< 1 the whole waa vestalcd m now 
form It made no new coiitribiitiona to tjic 
dcx^ciopincnt of the state’s school system, nor 
did it aild any iinpoitant clcmnit Lo tho ad- 
mi nistrativo machinery. It is cliiaacd, iicvci- 
thelcsfi, with the laws of 1826, 1838, and 1853, 
as mai'Idng a fourtli stage in the development 
of the state sehool system. Its chief nddi- 
tioiia were a classification of city and town 
acliool coiporations; the acparntion of school 
governmont fiom municipal govcinmcnt; any 
school distiict (city, town, or township) was 
authorized to appoint a aupcnnlcndcnt of 
schools, an examination in the theory and 
pracLicc of teaching was added lo the examin- 
fttion aubjccto for all tcaclicis, teacliera' in- 
stitute.s were required in all counties, and 
sepai'Abc city institutes wcic authorized; an 
cud was put to German schoola by ordering 
all instruction to be in the EueIisU language; 
the state school tax was fiirthci reduced to 
one mill, while district taxation up to seven 
mil la was permitted. Tho next new school 
code was not enacted iinLil 1904, and in the 
interval a numbci of important school laws 
were added 

la 1875 the cxponclituiG of achacl moncya for 
evening schools, for books, apparatus, ebe , waa 
authcri/cd for any city, town, or special dis- 
trict In 1881 all districLa were permitted to 
spend school money foi school library purposes, 
and in 1893 all distvicla wore permitted to 
establish evening schools In 1882 United 
States liistoiy, in 1888 elementary physi- 
ology, in 1890 civil governmont, in 1004 lit- 
erature, and in 1011 agriculture were added 
to the liat of teacheia’ examination subjects. 
In 1882 the State Teachers’ Reading Circle 
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was oiRanized iiml began iLs woik In 18S7 
an iiiduatual depfirlmeiit in Wilberfoico Um- 
versUy tvas c^tabb«hevl by U\c stale lu 1^88 
Llio Stale Jloiird of Examiiicis was iiici eased 
to five, till CO gindca of life corlificates and foin 
of county ceili/icaLes were aiilhoiized, and 
bo aids of city school examineis woio cicated 
iSLill later, village boards of cxamiiicra wcie 
also cieated, so that little except the granting 
of niial cciti Pica tea was left to the county 
boards of examination In 1885 the union 
of lownship, YiUage^ and apocuil dislncts to 
maintain a high seliool wag permitted. In 
1887 the laws requiring separate achoola for 
coloied pupils weic repealed In 1880 the 
first comprehensive achool law waa enacted, 
mill this wag amended and alien gthened in 
1800, 1803, 1808, and 1902 In 1801 an cx^ 
pcnenco qualification wag imposed for incm- 
beialiip on county boarda of oxaminatioii 
III 1985 the period foi toxtbook adopt long, 
fixed nt two yeais by the liisb Icgialation on 
the subject iiilSTl, was in ci cased to five years, 
mul boards of education wore authorized to 
buy textbooks and supplies and to furiush 
thorn to pupils at cost In 1800 a schoolbook 
board was cicatcd, to approve books and fix 
prices In 1801 tlua board was iinthon/cd 
to con ti act with authors oi compile) a diicct, 
and in 1891 all boaiilg of education were pei- 
mittccl to supply fieo textbooks, and to levy 
an additional la\ for the purpose. 

In 1802 tlio process of aubordiiiating tho 
distiicb system to lownsliip eontiol, begun iii 
1853, reached its eulmiiiation in a law winch 
abolished subdisbnct tiuatees and created 
repiescntativo township boaids to manage llio 
schools of tho lo\Yn8lupa This couatiuctivc 
legislation was undone in 1809 by a law which 
leslored the siibdistiicb directoi system, bub 
two years later townships were permitted to 
abolish the subdisLriet system by a vote of 
the people, and in 1904 the township was once 
more made the unit. In 1892 physical train- 
ing ill city schools wag icqiiired, and in 1893 a 
schoolhousc aanitaliou law was enacted In 
1803 the kindergarten was in chided an a part 
of the public scliool system, and a local tax 
of one mill aubhoiizrd iherofor In 189 1 
women wcio peimibted to vote at school elec- 
tions In 1890 the United States flag wna 
rcq^iiired on all sclioolliouaes In 1898 the 
articulaLion of Lho county schools with tho 
high achoola was scciiiccl by a law puniding 
for the examining and the awarding of diploinaa 
to those completing the rural achoola, and pei- 
mitting any township board to pay the tui- 
tion of rural pupils at a high school, In 1898 
two adjacent townships were peimibted to 
unite to support a high achool, and m 1900, 
and again in 1902, the payment of high school 
tuition was made mandat oiy, In 1894 tho 
centralization of schools and the transporta- 
tion of all pupils bo a central school was begun 
in Kingavillc Townahip, Ashtabula County; 


in 189G the a ami* plan wag permitted in three 
coiiiiLles; in 1898 tlic plan was porniitLed to 
be put in npciutum anywhere m tho state; and 
in 1909 a revised law gave the initiative to the 
towniiliip bonida, oi, if they failed to exercise 
it, to the people by initiative proceedings 

Although a luimbcr of reroimncudatioufl 
had been made by the Slate School Goinmis- 
sioncrs looking to the e3lahli.ghnicnt of a nor- 
mal achool foi the stiite, Ohio took no action 
until recently In 1886 the fiist appiopiin- 
tiou was made, coiisiating of ^5000 a year, lo 
Ohio Univcr.sity nt Athoiig to csLablisJi a 
teachers’ liiiiiiing cour.se. Thia was done, but 
the aiipropriatioas glow steadily less, and m 
1890 the coiiise was dropped altogether In 
1900, after much agitation, and after receiving 
a petition eontaiiiing over 20,000 signatures, 
the lognlaturc finally made the first pioviaion 
for nonnal scliools m the liistory of lho state, 
A stale com mission was appointed to locate 
one state nonnal school In 1902 two state 
normal sidiools were crcaled instead, liy add- 
ing a noiiiial school department to the two 
smaller state universities iii the ioutlicni part 
of tho state, — Miami University at Oxford 
and Ohio Univousity at Athens. A State 
Normal School Cominig'<ion was also created 
in 1902, to consider tho location of addilioual 
nonnal acliools The Commission reported 
in 1903, iccoinmciuhng tlie creation of a Stale 
Board of Education of five, to have control of 
the schools, and to exercise a few oilier func- 
tions No action wna taken on ting recom- 
mcndalion In 1900 the logialnturo declared 
It as (L state policy that the Ohio State Uiii- 
vcisiby at Columbii.g might maintain atoachcis' 
collage, but should never mamlaiu a normal 
department, and that the two slate instiLii- 
tions ill southern Ohio should not provide 
inatiuclion extending beyond tlie A.B and 
the A M degrees, thus clearly dilforeii tinting 
the woik of the three sbUc insLiUitions In 
1910 two addilionnl stale normal schools wcie 
oieatcd, to be located in northern Ohio. 

In 1902 the nriiinbnugli law, classifying tho 
achool wystuTn of tho slrito, and pro\n(hng for 
three grades oi dnsseg of high schools, wna 
enacted, and the child labor and compulsory 
education laws were rc-wiittcii and Imimon- 
ized In 1902 a new municipal code was made 
necessary by a supreme court deci.sion nulli- 
fying tho Cleveland special Icgialation, and in 
1904 a new and revised school code, the fifth 
for the state, was foimiihited and approved 
by the legislature The scliool code of 1873 
had been almost entirely changed by the 
amendments of thirty years. The new code 
not only gathered up and classified Ihcao 
changes, but lUscU made a number of additions of 
importance, T]io aubdistnct system was finally 
eliminated, boardg of education were given a four- 
year term, the sobool districts of the state were 
classified and tlicir powers restated, school su- 
per in tciidenta were given incrcaacd tenure and 
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powers, village bomtla of cxiinii nation were cational boards The system is essentially 
abolialied and the certification laws wm re- dccentnilricd 

viacd, teachers were ordered to be pmd for Witli the exception of the years 1847 
attending county institutes, uniform questions to 1S53, Ohio 1ms never had the ofliec of 
lor iiU teachers' cxainmaUons u\ the state wcie county supciintcudcut A county hoard of 
made mandatoiy, and the nppioval of nil local cxaiiimers for Leadicrs' ceitificatca hna existed 
CDUVses of study by the Commisaionor was siuee 1825, and still constitutes the only county 
vcquiicd III 1906 ii miiiirmim fiidary law wna educational aiithoiiLy A county boaid of 
passed, which required a salary of S40 a mouth three is apnoiiitcd by the probate judge, one 
foi an oiglit-montli Lenn. State aid foi weak cacli yenr for throe-year terms Two of tlic 
districts was provided to carry out the law. three liave taught at least two years, and also 
In 1909 Iwo high achunl iuapcctois were lui- wiLlilu fivt years, all luuiih he vcHklontB of the 
thonzed for the SUtu Gommigsionci's office county; and each must not be connected with 
and the State Inspcctoi of Workshops and any private oi parochial achool, oi with a book 
Factories was given ])ower to inapoct school ririn. This board holds monthly cxaiiiina- 
biiikliiigs and to approve all schoolliouhc plans, tiona for teaclicis' cci'Lificates, cxaininalion'i 
In 1910 the cominls&Kin on the rccodifioation foi giaduation fiom Die common schools in 
□f the laws made its leport, the ropoit waa Apiil and May, and conducts a county gram- 
accepted by the IcgislaliirDj and a new edition mar school commencement in August The 
□f the recodified laws was issued. lu 1911 pay of the mcinbeis is i emulated bj' tlic number 
ngricuUure was added to the subjccta to lie examined, and is small The State Auditor 
taught 111 the public schools, and was made n apportions the school funds to I lie counties, 
required subject for tonchcis' coi’tificatca after and the county auditor inakub the county ap- 
August, 1912 The state was also to be divided porliouments, and recGivcb aud transmits all 
into four agricuUuial districla, with a district school reports. 

supervisor of ngricultmal instruction to bo The mil authoiity and governincnt of the 
appointed by the State School Commissioner schools of Ohio icsls with the soliool distiicls, 

lor each. In 1912 a constitulioi^al convention of which thcio me fo\n kimla (1) Each 

mot to revise the constitution of the state. city is a city achool district, (2) each village 

Present School System — Ab the head of haying a 3100,000 valuation, and others by 

tho present school system of Ohio is a State majority vote, is a village acliool district: 

Commissioner of Common Schools, elected (3) cacli civil township, with any attnehed 

bionni ally by tho people, His duties arc largely tciiitoiy, and excluding sopni'ntcly organized 
clcrloal and supervisoiy, with no im|joTtaiit villages or cities, is a townslup school district, 
powers lodged in the staio office The duties and (1) any contiguous tcintory, outside of 
of the State Commissioner inaludc office work, cities and towns, hiivinR 3100,000 valuation, 
viaibing blic judicial districts of the state each may be oiganizccl as a aprcml school district, 
year, meeting acliool officinla, dohvoriiig lee- Adjacent leiiitoiy may bo annexed to any 
lures, preparing blank forms and issuing the school district, or transfericd from one to 
school laws, issuing nn Arbor Day manual, another by mutual consent, or by petition and 
preparing all questions for the oxinnina- hoaiiiig hcfoic the probate judge, Except 
lion of teachers and for cightli-grado exam- in cities, all school districts have boards of 
lUatiQUa, and making au annual icpoib to the oducation of five membere, elected at large, 
Governor. Ho has supervision of the school and for four-jTnr terms, only pnit going out 

funds and, on complaint, may appoint an of office eacli luciiiiium Cities under 50,000 

examiner to examine into the funds of any inliiibitanta liavc boards of education of from 

district All private and dcnoiniiiational tlircc to sevon, elected siniilavly at large and 

schools make statistical reports to Iiim eacli for four-year terms while larger cities may 

year He has the appointment (1909) of vary fiom four to thirty-seven, part at large 

two state high school inspectois, who visit the and part by subdisbricta. (See Cincinnati; 

high and other schools of tho state, assist at Cleveland, CoLUiinufa ) Women may vote 

and inspect teachcis' instituLca, and vnfcually at all school olccbiona. Each board is a body 

act ns Deputy State Goinmiasioncis. He also politic and coiporate, and may make rules 

hna the nppomtmont (1911) of four district and icgulations for its own government, nob 

supervisors of agriculture, who are also in inconsistent with law The city, village, or 

elTect state deputies, and arc appintod for township trcasuici acts c:e o^ezo as treasurer 

two-year periods ab a salary of S2000 a year, for tho clistiict, but in special districts a district 

The State Commissioner also appuintsi each treasurer is appointed. In township distiicta, 

year one member of the State Board of Exam- the township cloik acta ex officio na clcik of 

iiiors. The State School Commissioner liaa the distriot, but in othoi districts the board 

few other functions As m Massachusetts, elects or designates the clerk The clerk, or 

what he can accomplish depends largely on tlio clerk together with, the aupciintendcnt, if 

the personality of tho Commissi onci hiniself, there be one, makes an anmial report to the 

Excepting a State Board of Examiners, to county aiuhtoi. Township districts arc aiib- 

graiit life ccrtilicates, there arc no state edu- divided into subdistrictq, unless the same have 
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boon fibnndoiied and the township centralized 
If tho aubdiatricta sLill exist, which is the usual 
condition, a director is elected annually in 
each aubdistiict to have chaigc of the school 
propel by, to piovide Iiioi and repairs, nnd to 
act na a means of com muni cation between the 
people of the subdistricts and the towiiahip 
noaid The township board on its own 
iiiilifttivc, and, on petition of one fonith of the 
clootovs, must submit the ([ucstion of central- 
ization to a vote If cairied, nil subdiatiicla 
are nboliahed and the achoola of tho township 
aie operated as a unit Small achoola may, 
Jiowover, be abandoned and the children Lraiis- 
poited. 

Ellery board of education hna charge of the 
acliool buildings in its district, may condemn 
bind foi school purposes, nnd may repair, rent, 
or build school biuldings, within the limita of 
its funds A graded course of study muat be 
adopted and approved by the State School 
Cominisaionor A sufTicieiit number of schools 
muat be maintained for not less than eight 
nor more than ten months, though boaida 
in cities may provide vacation fichoola and 
playgrounds, in addition Any school bon id 
may establish a public libiaiy, appoint a boaid 
of libiary tiusteca, and levy a tax up to one 
mill for its maintenance. If no public library 
IS maintained, Up to S250 may be appropiiatod 
ftniuinlly for school libraiics Doaids may 
nho found and mnintniii a musciiin in connec- 
tion with the library Cities may maintain 
special achoola foi tuborculai eliildien, and any 
school district may be nuthorized by tho State 
School Coinmis^wnci to provide clay schools 
foi the oral instruction of tho deaf Cities 
may establish a city noimal aohool, nnd may 
provide separate teachers" institutes Any 
board of education may establish a high school, 
Without a vote of the people, if the funds at 
hand will permit. High schools must be 
ninintaincd at least seven months for third 
grade high scliooh, and at least eight inontlia 
for nil other clabsos Any school distiict, on 
petition of twenty-five eligible pupils, must 
piovide instruction iii evening schools, to 
which nduUs may also be admitted Diatncla 
may also provulo iiistiuclion lu maiiiml Lram- 
iiig, domes lie science, agriculture, or coininci- 
cial work, or catabhah trade oi xmeationnl 
schools, Boaids of education may appoint 
tcncheia, a supeimtciidciiL, tuiaut ofTiceis, 
medical inspectors, and a auperintendent 
of buildings 111 ^ cities, the aupcriiitciulent 
has the noinmatioii of teachers, and city 
boards iimy appoint a school diiector, who acta 
aa a business manager Cities may employ 
a supcnii ten dent foi any poiiod up to five 
years, while in nil other disLiicts a aupeiin- 
tendont mn}’’ be employed fiom one to tlnec 
years Each bo aril of education adopts its 
own lextbooka for five-year periods, fioiii libts 
furnished by llic State School Commissioner, 
from publiaheis who will agree to provide books 


nfc not ovei 75 pei cent of the whnlosiile list 
price, nnd boaids may cither sell the book.i to 
the pupils at coat or provide free textbookf. 
All mail uclioii must bo in the English language, 
though instiucLioii in Gciinan na a subject of 
study IS pel milted. 

School Support — The state now makes 
nn annual appropriation from the ticnsiiry 
equal to 52 for each child, ai\ to twenty-one, 
in the state, not including married poisons, 
na returned by the annual achool ceiiaua 
This is approximately c^iml to llie former 
one-mill state tax Tho interest on tho per- 
111 n lien t school funds is also paid from the state 
treasury, and requiics the equivalent of about 
one tenth of a mill The interest on llic six- 
teenth section funds is paid to the townships 
to which they belong, tho state appropriaLiona 
and interest on the slate comm on school fund 
IS made to tho counties aiul school disliicla 
on school census; and the interest on tlio 
swamp land fund n apportioned to the conn Lies 
on the basis of the niiiiiocr of males ovei Lwcnly- 
0110 yenis in each. About 83 pci cent of the 
school funds in Ohio come from local (district) 
taxation, the average levy in the townships 
(in 1910) being 7 71 mills, nnd 11.05 mills in 
the sepniate diatricts No county achool 
tax has been levied since 1853 Cities can 
not levy IcbS than six mills, scliool boards in 
village and special distiicts may levy up to 
twelve nulls, nnd in towiiflhipB up to ten iiiillg. 
while towns nips may levy five mills additional 
for high school purposes, Each district boaid 
osLuimtoa and Icvicg the amount of money 
necessary for tuition, building, contingent;, 
bond, and iiilercsb funds, nnd any district 
may levy five nulls additional by vote of the 
people. Any city maintaining a municipal 
umvci’sity may levy two mills acUlitionnl for 
that purpose, mid any township in which 
a state iiormnl achool la located may levy the 
same amount for it 

Teachers and Training — The state em- 
ployed 27,84:1 tcaoheis in 1910, 3673 of whom 
were in high schools, and 8G10 were men. 
Foi tho training of future teachers the state 
now has four stale iinrnial achoola (AlIictis, 
Dowling Giccii, ICeiil, and Oxfoitl), nnd city 
training schools aic ninintaincd by five of the 
cilica (Akron, Cleveland, Coliimbuii, Dayton, and 
Toledo) Teacher, s' inaliUitca aie now main- 

tained in each county aniiimlly, with about 
three fiftlia of the tcachcis in atteiidaiice 
Schools may dismiss foi institute for foui days 
in cities and one week elsewhere, nnd tcnclicra 
must be paid for such attendance Tonclicis 
may be employed foi fiom one to four-year 
periods in ell lea, and from one to tine e-yen r 
peiiods else where Any board of educnlion 

may vote to establish a dishricl peiiaioii fiiiKl, 
and after doing so must pay from 1 In 2 per 
cent of all income from taxation into this fimd. 
All teachers accepting the provisions of the 
law also contribute $2 a month to the fund, 
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After twenty ycara of aervice, half of it in the 
(liatiicb, the fioard may retire any tcacliei, 
and after thirty ycaia of service, Jialf of ib in 
the liiatnct, a teacher may aak for rctircniGttt. 
Tlic niaximim pension is $450 Teaclioia’ 
certificates are granted for one. two, thicc, four, 
five, and eight-year periods, the one, two, and 
threc'ycnr certificates hemg classed ns piovi- 
sional certificates, and the five- and cight-yoar 
certificates being clnascd as profcasionnl cer- 
tificates, The latter can bo granted only 
after forty montlia of loaching experience, 
and arc icnewablo Tlic foui- 3 'car ccrtificatca 
are gi anted to giadiiatcs of professional 
courses in snoli normal scliools and colleges, 
in Ohio or elsewhere, as Imvo been ap- 
proved by the State Commia.sioncr of Com- 
moil Schools All certificates are also clafisi- 
fied as ( 1 ) high school certificates, ( 2 ) ele- 
mentary school certificates, end (3) special 
certificates All examinaLiDn questions aic 
piepared by the State School Cominissionci. 
and aie uniform thioughout the state All 
high school tcachcia and supciinteiulcpta of 
schools must hold a high school ccrtirienlc, 
County boaids of examination may recognize 
certificates from other counties, if they ace fil. 
Life certificates are issued by tho Slate Hoard 
of Examincis on the basis of experience and 
an examination in piofcssional subjects. All 
tcachcia' ceitificatcs always dale fi 0111 Scplom- 
bcT Isb, thougii twolvo cxaminntioiis arc given 
each year, A state iniinimim snlaiy law rc- 
quii'cs S40 a month foi at least eight inoiiLlis 
each year. 

Educational Conditions — While Ohio has 
a lar^c city population and a mimhcr of rapidly 
growing cities, sLiU 44.1 per cent of tlie total 
population live in the rural disbricts The 
southern part of t|ie state js morcinral than ilic 
northern About one eighth of the total 
nopulnUon is forftigu bom, though tUc fcircigii 
born element lives laigely in the cities Ohio m a 
111 an iifac tilling ns well as an ngri cultural state 
The people of the slate have always clung 
closely to local government, ao that the school 
system is weak ns regards cential control It 
is only recently that a very doconlinlized 
foiin of school admiiiistratiou has boon in part 
supcrbcrted by township contiol The county 
administration is as yet quite weak. The 
centralization of schools for a time made some 
notable progress in paits of Ohio, though the 
movement apparently has about coinc to a 
standstill, As late as 1010, only 178 of the 
1319 townships in forby-aix of the cighty-eiglit 
counties repoitetl any degree of centiahzatioii, 
One fourth of these townships were in four 
counties, and centralization had been com- 
plctcd in only fifty-five townships. Forty 
townships have also employed township 
superintendents. An eight months' school leim 
IS required by law^ and state nid has been 
granted to weak districts to enable them to 
pay the minimum salary and atlll provide an 


eight-months* term. The school library system 
has been well developed, as have also the travel- 
ing libraiica sent out by the Ohio State Library' 
Secoadary Education — The high school 
has had a marked dcvolopmciit in Ohio there 
being about 850 high schools in the 'slate 
Nearly one fourth of these are townslui) 
or township-union high schools No special 
state aid la gi anted for secondary education 
the high school being a tax on the district 
maintaining it. The high aclioola of the sUlc 
me divided into three clnasca, four-year, thice- 
yeai, and two-year. The two-year schools 
alone are allowed to diop to tcima of seven 
months. There arc two state high auliool 
inapcctora, and the state iiiiiycraity examiner 
also visits the liigh schools, but there la no 
state com sc of study for them. 

Higher and Special Education, — The Ohio 
State University (g y ) at Golmiibuq, founded 
111 1870 as an agricultural and meclinnical 
college and Inter developed into a large and 
important matitution, stauda tia the euhniim- 
tioa of the public school system of the stale 
The Ohio Uniyersity (g u.) at Athens and 
Miami Univcisity (qv) at Oxford are state 
institutions of coUugmtc rank and state noriunl 
schools combined The state also grants aid 
for an iiulustrial department for the colored 
race in Wilberforcc Uiuvcr&ity (g u.) Toledo 
TJnivcisiLy and the Univcisity of Cincinnati 
(qv) aio nuiiiicipal iiiatitiitions Ohio is 
distinctively the state of small chinch collcgea, 
there being twcnty-bix, with sn others now 
classed AS nonsccLarian, althuiigh most of 
these were once dciioininationnl, Seven of 
these colleges date fiom bcfoie 1840, and 
almost all from hcfoi’Q 1885, Sixteen of thesQ 
have less than $150,000 of endowment funds 
to-day, and most of them arc small and strug- 
gling nistiLutions. 

Of hpecial insLitutions, the aUlc mamtaina 
the State Institution for the Feeble-minded; 
the State School for the Blind, and the State 
School for the Deaf, all at Columbus; aiul the 
Ohio Stale Kcfoinmfcory, at Mansfield Two 
cities report day schools foi the deaf 

E F. C. 
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OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, COLUM- 
BUS, OHIO — An institution wliicli giow 
ouL of the Moil ill Act of 18G2, commonly 
known iis the Land Grant Act. In 18C4 the 
legislature passed an act accepting the giant, 
but not until 1870 was the low cimctecl 
providing foi the oignnizatlon of the Ohio Agii- 
cuUiiral and Mechanical College, In consid- 
eialion of the location of the College, Franklin 
County provided a fund of 5300,000 hy 
n bond issue Tina was subsequently in- 
creased by 825,000.^ Thicc hniiclrccl niid 
thirty ncica of land lying within the city limits 
west of High Street end Ihice iniloa north of 
Capitol Squaic were purchased as a site. 
Additional purchases of adjacent land make 
an estate of 453 acres. 

The College was opened for students on 
Septembor 17, 1873 In 1878 the legisiatuic 
leorgaiuzcd the institution, changed the name 
to the Ohio State University, and made the 
first appiopiiation in the history of the state 
for liigiioi education. The proceeds of tlio 
sale of the public lands were by law made a 
part of the irreducible debt of the State upon 
which the State pays 0 per cent interest. The 
statutes provide that all moiioj/ given to the 
university, iiiiloas otherwise directed by the 
donoi, shall become a paib of this irreducible 
debt which is but anothci name for an endow- 
ment fund. That fund foi gcncial purposes 
now ainounta to 3107,087,02 The fund for 
designated purposes amounts to SC5,031.31, 
making a total of $233,318.03. 

The insLitiitioii is governed by a boaid of 
Bcven trusteca, appointed by the Governor 
and confirmed hy the Senate, for terms of 
seven years. The organizulion provides for 
seven colleges aa follows . Agriculture, Arts, 
Philosophy and Science, Education, Eiigi- 
UGDriiig, Law; Phaiiniicy, and Vo toil nary 
Medicine, There are at present (1012) twciitjr- 
six buildings used for iiistiuetion, three resi- 
dences, Oxley Hall for young women, and the 
Ohio Union Building for general social and 
clubhouse purposes, The value of the plant, 
including the endowment mcntioiied above, 
as shown by the iuvcntoiy is $5,624,033 70. 
The total incoino foi the year ending June 30, 

1011 waa $024,011.11. The enrollment for 
the year ending June, 1911 was 3430 For 
the same year 422 degicea weie granted The 
graduate school was oigamzcd in September, 

1012 The Univci tally faculty is composed of 
all persons havnig the rank of professor and 
now numbers eighty- three The College fac- 
ulties consist of all persons having the rank 
of assistant piofcssoi, associate piofcssor, and 
professor, and now numbers 153 The in- 
structional force includes about seventy nddi- 
tioiial members Tlie following have served as 
president Edward Oiton, 1S73-1S81, Waltei 
Quincy Scott, 1881-1883; William IlciiryScott, 
1883-1805; James Hulme Canfield, 1805-1809; 
William Oxley Thompson, 1899- W. 0, T, 


OHIO UN^RSITY, ATHENS, OHIO — 
The oldest higher inslilutioii of Icniiiiiig m 
the “ Old Northwest.” licfoi'o Oliio wna 
admitted to statehood the Tern tonal Legis- 
hituie, 111 session nt Clnlhcothc on Jan 9, 1802, 
miido pioviaioii " that thoie shall bo nn Uni- 
versity inatitiilcd and established in the town 
of Athena ” The institution wna to he named 
the American Westem University. The Ohio 
State Legislature reenacted the provisions 
of the Tciriloiial Act, with but few changoa, 
by niiotlicr act datcrl Feb IS, 1801, which 
gave the name Ohio UmvorsiLy to the institu- 
tion to be cstabhalicd and has cvci been re- 
al dod as the charter of Ohio Univeisity, 
fcudenta wcie admitted in the spiiiig of 1808, 
when Rev. Jacob Lindley, a Princoton gradu- 
ate, was put ill charge of its odiicntioiial work 
The whole number of drcrco gradimtea, of 
baocnhiuieate rank, iii the history of tlio nni- 
veisity, la: men, 600; women, ISO; total, 828. 
The total iiumhcr of differcnb stuclciitB eni oiled 
increased from 405 iii 1001 to 1832 in 1912. 
Thcic is a faculty of Bcvcnly-five members. 

The uiiivcisity buildings are twelve in 
numbci, not including five buildings occupied 
as residences. Couseivative valuation of the 
properly of the Univorflity is $1,600,000. The 
fiuancinl support of the univeisity is cleiivcd 
froiu three sources, namely, the mill-tax, 
special appi epilations, and local iceeipts from 
incidental fees, rents, and interest on perma- 
nent funds forming a part of the irieducililo 
debt of the state of Ohio Receipts fiom all 
these sources, in 1011, ainoiintcd to $253,306 05 
Salary payments for the fiscal year ended Nov. 
15,1011, amounted to $100,310 08, of which 
nniounb the sum of $81,095.52 wna for teaching 
service exclusively 

Two degiccs are given in the Collcgo of 
Liberal Aita, — A B and B S. The degiec of 
B.S in Education is given those who complete 
the foui-ycnr courses m the State Normal 
College. To rccciVQ either of these degices 
the s til den b must have a credit of not less than 
120 semester hours based upon at least fifteen 
unit.s of secondary work The field of in- 
sLiucLioiv covered is si i own by the following 
classification of colleges and doparlmciUa ' 
coUego of libcial arts; the stale normal col- 
lege, the college of music, the college of oia- 
tory, the school of coinmcrco, the department 
of phyaics and electrical engineering, and the 
department of nmUicmaLica niul civil engi- 
neering. A. E. 

OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, DEI^ 
AWARE, OHIO — Wag foiiiulcd under tlie 
patronage of the Metliodist Episcopal Chinch 
111 1811, when an academy was opened. Tlie 
charter was granted in 1842, and in 1844 the 
College of Liberal Aria began its work In 
1877 the Ohio Wesleyan Fcinalc College, 
established in Delaware in 1853, wna incor- 
poiatcd in the university. Since this time Llio 
530 
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iinivGisity haa been coeducational in all 
(lepartincjifca In addition to tlie college, the 
imivGi’sity now maintnina an academy, and a 
Conservatory, including a School of Muaic 
and a School of Fine Arta, both eatabliahed 
in 1877 Tlio policy of the inatitution in 
recent years has been to enlarge tlic work and 
meicaao the efTiciency of tlio college ^ Accord^ 
ingly, the Clovoland College of Phyaiciana and 
Surgeons, eatabliahed m 1863 and made a 
part of the university in 1890, was in June, 
1910, given ovei to the Mcdieal Department 
of Woatciii Reserve Univcieity. A School of 
Oratory, established in 1894, la now organized 
in Gonneotion with the college A School of 
Duaincsa, oabablialicd m 1895 and ahicc 1908 
organized aa a part of the academy, waa clis-’ 
continued in Jiine^ 1912. The government of 
the institution ia in the hands of a Hoard of 
Tniateca clcotcd by the Ohio, the North Ohio, 
the Cificinnati, and the Central Ohio Con- 
ferences of the Methodist Eniacopal Church, 
the Association of Alumni, and live truatees-at- 
laigG clcotcd by the Board. Students aio 
admitted to the College by ocrbificato fiom 
rcpreaeiitative higli achoola or by examination 
The entrance requirements are fifteen units 
Undue specialization in eloclivc woik ib 
guarded against by the distribution of sub- 
jects in groups, and the careful limitation of 
the student's coiiraea in cnoh To differen- 
tiate the £ A degicc, a minimmn of one yenr’a 
work in college Latin or Greek is made a pait 
of the language leqiiircment, and for the 
B.S. a larger requirement in inabhematics 
and aclcnce is piovided than for the B A, 
The total enrollment of students m 1012 waa 
1249 Of these 012 were in tlie college, 113 in 
the academy (including the School of Buaincs.s), 
and 224 m tlic Cousei-vatory, The faculty in- 
cludes twenty-six persona of piofcssorinl giade, 
and forty ms true tors and assistants The Rev 
Herbert Welch, D D , LL D., la Prcaidciit. 

H, W 

OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE, STILLWATER, 
OKLA — A state institution oiganized in 
1891 ns a land grant college, The college ia 
at the head of a system of abate agiicultural 
schools. It provides courses of ins true Lion in 
agriculture, mechanical arts, engineering, mili- 
taiy scieiicB, domestic acicncC, training of 
teachers, and the related branche.s required by 
law. Tlic college plant embraces eleven biiila- 
iiigs and 1000 acres of land. Two ycais of 
high school work are requiied for entrance to 
the ficahman clnsa The degice of BS la 
confcircdin the differont divisions of the col- 
lege The em oilmen b of atudenta in 1011- 
1912, including nil attending special and 
abort courses, etc , 2100. Tlic faculty include, s 
seventy-one members. 

OKLAHOMA STATE BAPTIST COL- 
LEGE, BLACKWELL, OKLA — A coeduca- 


tional institution ojicned by the Oklahoma 
Baptist Convention in 1901 There arc 
taiiied nn academy, college of liberal arts, col- 
lege of fine arta, and business college. The 
entrance requirements to the college of liberal 
arta are fifteen units of high school work The 
degree of D A. la conferred The eniollment in 
1911-1912 waa 203, and the faculty consisted 
of sevontcen mcmbeia. 

OKLAHOMA CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 
ENID, OKLA — A cooducatioual institviUon 
opened in 1008 A picparatoiy acliooi col- 
leges of liberal arts, bible, music, and biiaincss 
achoola of oratory and fine arts, a teachers* 
college, and hospital tiaining school for iiursea 
arc maintained. Tlic entrance requirements 
to the college of liberal aita arc fifteen units of 
high school woik. The following degrees arc 
conferred: AD, BD, and A.M. The en- 
rollment in 1911-1912 was 350 in all depart- 
menta. The faculty consists of twenty-two 
inembcis 

OKLAHOMA, STATE OF — Originally a 
part of the Louisiana Purchase, and act aside 
for Indiana in 1834 In 1848 the slender 
wcsLcrn extension was obtained fiom Mexico, 
and foi a long time was known ns the Public 
Land Strip This stiip and the wcatovn half 
of the present state were opened to sctllomcnt, 
April 22, 1889, and wcic , organized aa Okla- 
homa Tcuitoiy in 1890,' while the casLorn 
half coiiliiuicd aa an Indian lescivation up to 
1808, when a terri tonal form of government 
was provided for it also In 1900 Congress 
nuthoiizcd the two Leiiitoiiea to unite and to 
apply for admission as one state, and in 1907 
the two were admitted togcthci as the foity- 
sixth stale Oklahoma is located in tlic west- 
ern pait of the South Central division It 
has a land me a of 69,414 square milca, which 
ia about the aanio size as the six New England 
states and New Jciaey combined. For ad- 
ministrative purposes the state is at present 
divided into s event y-six counties, and these 
in turn aro divided into cities, towns, and 
school districts. In 1910 Oklnlioma had a 
total population of 1,057,155, and a density of 
population of 23 9 peiaons pei squaic mile 

Educational History. — On the opening of 
OklaliOTim Tciritoiy to sottlement the iiiiiish 
of settlors was vciy rapid On the first day, 
20,000 peoplo crossed the border, and the fust 
night Giithiic, which in the morning had hern 
a vacant plain, had a population of 10,000 
people. Before the end of the yeai, 60,000 
people were in the terri toiy, and in the next 
ten ycaia the population iiicrcaacd over 400 
per cent. Govcinmenl Indian schools liad 
existed in parts of the territory for some time. 
The first white acliools were opened in GiiLiirie, 
El Reno, Kingfisher, and Bomc other towns in 
1889. The first high school was opened in 
Kingfisher in the same year In the oigaiiic 
640 
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acfc of 1890 Congress gave tho new territory 
330,000 to be used iii organizing tlic Arab 
fjeliools, The first teriitoriai Icgialnturc m 
1891 ennated a detailed school law, which 
pi'QVidcd for the lownahip form of organization, 
for township boards, with impoitant educa- 
tional fuiictiaiia resting with tho secretary, 
for county superintendents, a Teiritorial Su- 
perintendent and Auditor combined, and a 
Tcriitorinl Doaid of Education for Lcrri- 
toiial diplomas, and for three gindca of county 
eeriificalcs, with uniform examination ques- 
tions prcpaicd by tho Teiritorial Board of 
Education; normal teachers' institutes, and 
for a ficc textbook system, but witli no ap- 
propriation to cany it into cITcct. This law 
laid down the main outlines of tho present 
Bchool system A State University, an Agri- 
cultuial and Mcchatiical College, and the 
State Noimal School, at Edmond, wore also 
creiitctl in 1991, In bliis year Congiess au- 
thorized the Governoi of the Teriitoiy to 
lonsc tlio school lands by public bids, for 
periods not exceeding three years, so these 
lands have brought iii some income for the 
bohoola fiom tho fiist The township system 
was soon found to be iinsuited to the needs of 
the new state, and was abandoned in 1893 for 
the diatricb system, with district nicetniga 
and district boards, and this foim of organiza- 
tion has since been ictaiiied A new school 
law was enacted at this time, based, in laigc 
part, on the law of 1801, anti tins 1893 code 
still remains as the substantial basis of the 
present school laws. Tho school legislation 
since 1893 lias been moic in the natiiie of 
additions than fundamental changes in the 
system then laid down. 

In 1907 statehood for the two territories 
combined was attained and the new state be- 
gan tho task of organizing schools m the old 
Indian Teintoiy, which had pieviously been 
practically without public schools. A few 
tubal common schools, manual labor institii- 
blona, and scminniies existed for the Indian 
population, and in some of the towns common 
schools for the whites had been foimed, thoiigli 
none of the lattci had existed over nine years, 
and most of them had been formed within the 
two to five years preceding statehood There 
were no lural schools, and more than 150,000 
ohildren of school age had no opportunities 
for schooling, By the end of the first yeni, 
2200 districts had been organized and schools 
established, and the beginning of the school 
year 1908-1909 saw 3141 rural schools in the 
old Oklahoma and 2200 in the Indian Tei- 
ritory, mid about 3000 toachcia in addition 
in city and town school systems in Olilahoma 
proper, or a total of 5041 school clistiicts and 
about 9900 tcachcis employed in the new 
state iiinoLccn years after settlement 

The state constitution of 1007 gamantced 
the perpetuity as trusts of all lands mul funds 
given for education; directed the Icgislatuic 


to establish and maintain a system of lice 
schools, in which all the childicn of the state 
should be educated; piovidod foi compul- 
sory education duiiug the period from eight 
to sixteen, diiectcd that scpariite schools for 
the negro race be established and maintained 
with equal accominodaticn'i, provided for a 
uniform sonos of textbooks for the schools, 
directed the Icgislatuic to piovide for instruc- 
tion in the elements of ngncuUuic, horticul- 
iuic, stock feeding, and domestic science, 
vested the supcrvisiou of the schools in an cx 
officio State Board of Education; gave to the 
Stale Bo aid of Agriculture the sup ei vision of 
tile state agricultural and inechanical col- 
leges, provided foi a Board of Commibsioncrs 
to manage the school land.s and funds; and 
provided foi the election of a State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and for n county 
au])erinLcndent of public instiuction for each 
county. The legislature of 1907-1008 made 
but few clmiigca in the achool law, the law of 
1893 still being in uao in large part. In ad- 
dition to a few minor changes in the law this 
fiiat legislature icviscd the textbook law, the 
normal insLituto law, and the separate school 
law It also established lire Oklahoma School 
for the Deaf at Siilpluu, the Oklahoma School 
for the Blind at Fort Gibson, a home for 
destitute childicn at Pryoi Cicck, and n Slate 
School of Mmea at Wilburlon. A State 
Commission on Agncultiual and Industrial 
Education, to e.gtabliah a distiict secondary 
school of agricultuic in each supreme court 
distiicb in the state, at the rate of two a year; 
and an addition to the ceitification law to 
provide that all Icacliers, after 1909, must 
hold corlificatos covering agriculture and 
allied brancheSj were added m 1008 In 1909 
a new salniy aclicdulc for county aiiporintcnd- 
ents was adopted In 1910 cities oigaiiizcd 
under charters wore given Ubeity to doter- 
iniiio the number and method of election of 
boaids of education, 

Tho legislation of 1911 was of fundamental 
importance, The most important measure 
WAS llio reorganization of tlie State Board of 
Education. The conatituLion of 1007 had 
piovided that, until otherwise oidered by the 
legislature, the State Boaid of Education 
should consist of the Governor, Supermtciulcnt 
of Public Inatmcliou, Secretary of State, and 
the Attorney-General. In 1911 a new State 
Board of flcvcii membeia, with greatly enlarged 
powers, aiiccecdcd to the powers formerly 
everciBcd by the old State Board of Education, 
the State Textbook Commission, and the 
boards of regents of the sevcinl state institu- 
tions A eoiislitutional amendment was also 
proposed to the people giving to the legislature 
power to levy taxes for schools, to provide a 
method for the distribution of tlic piocecds 
(the eongtitiitioii of 1907 leqiiirccl a census 
basis of clisliibiition), and to pi o vide foi state 
aid to secure a five months* school throughout 
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the atfttc. The State Supeiintcnclcnt wna 
empowcicd to Appoint a State Inspector of 
Schools, at $1800 and cxi)ciiaos. and county 
supci'intcndcnta were given a clerk and en- 
larged allowances lor visitation, A " unioii- 
gradnd or consolidated achool district fund 
WHS cicatcd, to be derived from the sale of 
Section 33 liinda in Green County, the 
proceeds o[ winch arc bo be thslnbutcd to the 
different counties appioxiniately in propor- 
tion to the achool cenaus, and to aid in the 
Gonatriiction of buildings for union mid con- 
sol idateil achool dwliicts. County supcviu- 
Iciident^ had added to their powcib that of 
oinploying teachers for all minority race 
(usually colored) school districts 
PteSatit School System — At the head of 
the present state school system of Oklahoma 
is a State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and a State Board of JUducation. The 
State Superintendent is elected by the people 
for four-year terms, while the State Board 
consists of the State Supcimtendent ns presi- 
diinb, ex officio, and six persons, two of whom 
must be piactical Sichoolmcu, apiiomted by 
the Governor for aix-yoar torma Two of the 
appointed members go out of ofRcc each bien- 
nium, thus giving a contumuig body Once 
appointed, the members can be lemovcd only 
for cause. The appointed membeis receive 
SC a day and expenses for solving The presi- 
dent may appoint a secrctaiy at S2000 and a 
stouogiapher at S1200 Thia board has gen- 
eral aupervision ol the public schools and the 
state instibuLions of the stale, It formulalca 
courso‘1 of study for the common and high 
schools, the teachers' and pupils’ leading 
Dirclca, the county normal tcuchei s' institutes, 
and tlio highci cclucational iiislitu Lions of the 
stale; it formulates lules and icgiilaljons con- 
cerning toachois' cortificatQs, propiirog all 
qucatinria used al the exammatioiig, and exaui' 
Hies applicants for cciLificalcs; it piepareg 
qiications for the examination of grnduntca 
fiom the eighth giaclc of the common schoola. 
it clcvssiries the public sehools of the state, ami 
accredits schools, ami it makes roporla to the 
Govcnioi and logislatiiic, and picpaies osLi- 
inalcs for the cducalional appropimlioiis The 
bciaid aLo succeeds to the powcisof the former 
board of textbook commissioneis, and sclccta 
and mlopts a uniform series of textbooks, 
aiipplejnciiLal books, legiatcivj, reports, maps, 
cluiits, globes, and apparatus foi the schools 
of the state, fixes then sale price, and innkcs 
contracts witli publishera and manufactuieia 
to furnish the same. Succoeding the boards 
of regents for the different state iiistitiilions, 
it controls the educational iiolicy of the higher 
and special institutions of the stale A State 
Board of Land Comniissioiieis, consisting 
of the Govcinor, Secretary of State, Auditor, 
State Sup crmteii (lent, and president of the 
State Board of Agiicultiiic, looks after the 
school lands and funds of the state. A State 


Commission on Agriculture and liuliistiinl 
Education, consisting of the State Superin- 
tendent, the president of the State Board of 
Agiicultuic, and the president of tlic Agii- 
cultural and Mechanical College, and working 
under the direction of the State Board of 
Education and in Iiaimoiiy with the Agricnl- 
turni and Mechanical College, the normal 
BcUooh, and the State Board of A gri culture, 
has charge of the establishment of the secoiid- 
niy schools of agriciiltuio in each iudicial 
disliict. ^ The State Superintendent of Public 
luBtructiQii aota as the executive offieei of Ihe 
State Boaid of Education, and, ns such, has 
general anperviaion of the instruction in the 
public schools of the state. He gives opinions 
to city and county supenuteiuleiita on dis- 
puted educational matters, publishes the 
school laws, visits each county each year, 
approves of the airangcmcnts made by county 
superintendents for county normal teachers' 
institutes, receives icpoits from school offi- 
cers, mid makes a biennial report to the Slate 
Boaid of Education and to the Governor Ho 
is ex offiicw a mcinhcr of tho State Boaid of 
Education, the State Board of Land Coinmis- 
Bioncis, and the Stale Coinmifiaion on Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Eclucation. He has 
the appoinliiient of a State Insjicctor of 
Schools, at 81800 and expenses, who nets for 
and with him in visiting schools 
For eacli county thcic la a county super- 
intendent of public lustiucLiun, elected by tlio 
people for two-year terms He icccivea a 
salary of from S1200 to S1800, nccoiding (o 
the size of the county, receives his actual 
expenses for one visit to each sehool eacli 
year; and is aho allowed to appoint a elepk 
at S600 a yeai. He haa tlie general Buper- 
vision of the schools of Ids county lie \jsits 
the achooLs and exaininos the insLiuctioii and 
the material conditions, confers with tiic 
district school ofReeis, encourages tcficlicis’ 
associations, and holds a piddic niceling m 
each .“lehool diBtrict once each year for the 
consider aliou of cducatiQUal queijtions, qi- 
ganizcg a county teachcia* normal inalituto 
each suinmcr foi the acadeniic and profcflflional 
in.struetioii of his teachers, receives reports 
from tlio dial net cleika, appoints to rdl va- 
eanciosi on the distiict school boards, and pio- 
vidos each distiict with tho necessary books, 
blanks, and rcgistcis, divides the county into 
sehool districts, black and white, and re- 
arranges the same, appoints the teachers foi 
the minority race (usually colored) achoola 
in school disti jets, keeps a iccord of all teachers 
employed, of the somiaiiiuial apjiortionmcnt 
□f school funds, and of all hia official acts, 
and makes a quarterly and an annual report 
to the iStalo Superintendent 
All cities of the first class constitute sep- 
arate school diatiichs and may provide lor 
the number, manner of election, and terms of 
their boards of education. In other cities, 
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hvo arc olccioil from each waul, foi Uvo-ycar of the Indians. The white populalion ia 

terms, one half ROing out of ofTicc each ycai over OG per cent native horn. About 80 per 

All VO ting for buartla of cdu ration must be on cent of the population live in the luial dis- 
acpaiatG halloLa City boaids aie bodica ti lets, though lUe cities arc u\ei casing in popv\- 
corporatc, niul, cxcepling the tioabuicr, elect lalioii faster than the iiirul diatiicla. The 

their own ofTiccra, have coiitiol of the city wosLeiii part of the slate has but a small per- 

school piopcrty, may establish kin dor gar tens cciitago of illitciacy, and that in the eastern 
and high schools as desired, ma 3 ^ elect n city partj rhic^^ Indian and ncgio, is dccreaaing 
supciintciulcnt, who holds office nfc the plena- rapidly The stale is c.sbcntially an ngricul- 
urc of the boiud, may examine their oAVn tiiral state with gieat future agricultural niid 
tcachors, through an examinniR cominittoe, mineral possiljililios In Umc it will bo one 
consialing of the city supoiiutondeiil and two of the lichcst of our states, and the large cn- 
persoiis appointed by the boaid; and may levy downienls for education rind the iiitclligenb 
thcii own taxes, up to the Umit aliowcil by character of the wliitc poinilnlion insure tlie 
law (seven mills for all city purposes, achoola development of a very i]n[)oitant state school 
included) , , isystom 

Each county is divided into a number of The riiial schools arc giadcd, the standards 
school districts, for each of which the people, for certification arc up to the average, and a 
in nimuAl district meeting iu Jiiuc, elect a good giaded course of aliuly is in usd. linioii- 
disbrict board of tliiee, consisting of a diiectoi, graded seliools and the consolidation of dis- 
cleik, and trcnaurci One is elected by the tncla and the tninsportatioii of pupils are 
annual meeting each ycai, and the county ponniltccl. Though a young state, Oklahoma 
supcrintciulcnfc fills any vacancies on the has already made grcatei progiess in the 
board. The distiiot meeting also has jiowei consolidation of small schools than have many 
to vote taxes, locate or change the location of of the older slateg. Eighty-six conHolulatcd 
schools, aiithoi'izo the sale of school piopcrty. districts wcic repoited as formed by 1011, and 
advise the distiict board ns to litigation, and the neiv " union-giaded or consohdaled school- 
may determine liic length of school teim, duslrict fund” will do inucli to help the eon- 
above three months and less than nine The solidation movement Agricultural instruc- 
clcrk of the board attends to all reports and tioii has icceutly been made a very important 
clerical nmtteis, while the trcasurci receives pait of the instruction, the law of 1008 
and pays out all moneys belonging to the rcquiiiiig that ”thc elements of agricuUuic, 
district The Board employs all teachers, hoi ti culture, aiiimnl husbandly, slock feeding, 
manages the gcliools according to the law, and forestry, building roads, tlome.'slic science, and 
cares for the school piopcrty If there aio elementary economics ” slmll be a part of the 
coioied pupils m the district, they arc trans- instvvicUon for atl public sUiools, Since 1000, 
ferred to some adjacent distiict, if less than teachers have been icqiiired to show soinc 
ten in number, and separate schools mush knowledge of agriculture for ccrUfication. 
bo maintained foi them if more than ten All rural school sites must nob be emallcr than 
Separate school boards aic also provided for one acre. All schools must be taught iii Ihc 
in the labtei ease The same holds true for English language. The state has, for its needs, 
a small number of white pupils in a colored a relatively good compulsory education law. 
distiict In all miiioiity race districts the All children, eight to sixteen years of age, not 
teacher la appointed by the county supeim- disabled or incapacitated, must attond school 
tendent, and tho expense of inaiiitciiance la from thice to aix mouths each year, na delcr- 
paicl from a county tax, levied for the pin pose mined by tlie school board and the people of 
County commissi onora may also provide a each district. Ail indigent pupils arc fnrmslieil 
achoolhouac, at county expense, for the mi- the iicceasaiy hooka to enable them to attend, 
nonby race, when the diatvicb ia unable to do so. and tho children of a widowed mother, who 
Equal oquipinoiit and inatiuction ia to bo is dependent on their labor foi support, arc, 
furnished the two races upon investigation, given scholarBliipa. under 

Educational Conditions. — The white popu- which the county pays the mother tnc req- 
labion is mci casing so lapidly that the pro- uisite maintenance, Any school board may 
portion of Indiana and ncgroca, though nu- appoint truant officers to enforce the law A 
mcrically increasing m thcinaclvca, ia rapidly amall school library fund is set aside in each 
decreasing. In twenty years, fiom 1800 to dLitiict for the purchase of hooka, Women 
1910, tliQ white population mcreaacrl oiglih may vote at all school elections and on the 
and one thud times, tho colored population same terms ns men. 

seven and two thiida times, and the Indian School Support. — Oklahoma was treated 
population increased but one fourth. Tho moat generously by Congress on its art- 
total population m 1910 was 87.2 per mission to the Union Sections 16 anti 36 
cent white, 8 3 per cent negro, and 4 6 per in Oklnlioma jiroper, previously reserved, 
cent Indian. The eastern part of the state were given to the state for its permanent 
(the old Indian Territory) contains about common school fund, and 35,000,000 in gold 
two thirds of the negroes and about five sixths was given to the state in addition in lieu of 
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tliG similM grants m the Tiulinn Tcrritorv. 
The school sec lion grants totnlnd 1,413,083 
acies, and the miniiTium aalc piicc was fixed 
at thcw appraised xaUic. The lands have been 
valued at an avciagc of S20 an acre find recent 
anlcs have maikcdly exceeded fcliis fliim. II is 
probable that a permnnent school fund of 
fiom $10,000,000 Lo 550,000,000 will in time 
be bnilfc up fiom Lhesac land gianl.s. Tlio 
6 pci cent fund (see National CJoveunmext 
AND Education) was niao gi anted for the 
pcnntvucv\t school fund In adcUUou to Uicsa 
grants for comiiiGn achoola, Section 13 
ill each toivnship (700,540 ncic.s) was also 
gvante^l to the state, to he used, one Ihivd for 
the State Univcisity and the Uinvri'sity 
Preparatory School, one third for the normal 
sehoola of the titate, and encthnd for the 
agricultural and mechanical colleges foi tlio 
two races. Section 33 wns granted to the 
stale for charitable and penal in&litulioiia 
and foi public buildings, and pait of this 
grant will also go for educational piiriiosea 
(schoolhoiiBCs) In addition to these grftiita. 
and 111 lieu of tho swamp land and inLeinal 
impiovomcnt act grauta (&oo National Gov^ 
EnNJUENT AND EDUCATION) Coiigrcas mndo 
Die state tho following specific gi ants: — 

Tor the Stnto UiiiveraiLy . . . J250,000 nrreg 

For the University Frnpftratory SrUool 150,000 aereg 
l''or the Agriniillural PollogD (while) 250,000 ncrcH 

For the AgncidUviftl UiiUtftd (cDloTtHl) lOO.fttlO acTCi 

For lliQ Stale Noriiiiil Scliaols . 300,000 acrc<i 

Total speciho granta , , . 1,050,000 acres 


school piiipofics, and distiibutc this tax Cot 
differoiit Hchool pm poses as it secs fiL 
Teachers and Training — The stale em- 
ployed 10,020 tcachcis lu lOlQ for the 5820 
school distiicts in the state, Only about 8 
pel cent of these wcie tciiclicrs in tho colored 
seliooh Gounty teachers' certificates arc of 
llu'ce gratles and me issued on examination 
for one, two, and three yen is, respectively. A 
temporary ceitifieale is also issued and la 
iniifli used In each county a Biimmci normal 
leaehcis' iiistitulc of fiom two to six weeks is 
held, and Leaehcjs attending tlna may have 
their certificates renewed These summer 
iioruial institutes follow a eonrsc of academic 
and professional work outlined by the fetatc 
B unit I of Educalioiij and all inatituto conclue- 
to\s siiul instvuctois must he ceitificatcd by 
tluMn Foul exaniinalions for ceifcificates arc 
held oacli year First-grade certificates are 
valid 111 any county in the state: second-grade 
certificates only in counties adjacenb to tlic 
one in which they were issued; and third- 
grade coi'tificalo.s only in the county of issue 
State certificates and diplomas arc also issued 
by tlift iSlfitc* lioaid nf Education. For the 
training of new teachers the state maintaina 
six state normal schools, ns follows’ — 

Tilts Noi tlirnstrrn State Normnl Srhool, at Tahlrquali, 
Tlin Slate Normal School, at Durant. 

Tho Fail Ccalral Sta to Noimal .S'rhool, at Ada, 

The CViitial Slato Noniiul Srluiol, nl Edmoisd. 

Tho Noilhwntrrn Slnlo Nuiiiul School, nt Alvn, 

Tho .SoiiUiwctti'ni fitnlo Normnl .Schoul, a t Woatlicrford, 


Tlie.se grants should produce even moic than 
Die section grants for common schools, as the 
abate was able to locate these grants on nny 
unoccupied goveinmcnt land, instead of 
taking fixed sections of land 

The interest on the 8tato school fund and 
tho income fiom the len.ie of school section 
lands IS apnortioned scmmiinuully to the 
counties and (listiicts on the basis of tlie 
number of children in each, six to twenty one 
years of age. This la worth about §1 80 pci pu- 
pil per 3 Tar at present A constitutional aincnd- 
menb, to be voted on in 1912, pioposea the 
aviihorhation of a state tax and state aid to 
maintain a five mouths' school and gives the 
legislature power to change tho basis of ap- 
purtionmcnt In each county, all fineg, pen- 
altieB, forfeitures, proceeds of cstrays, and 
inariiagc liceiise.s aic added to the county 
school fuiul, and county commissioneis may 
also levy in addition a county school tax, but 
the total foi all county taxes for cm rent ex- 
penses, including schools, must not exceed 
six mills. This, together witli the state funds 
leceived is apportioned to the distviclg ou the 
Bcliool census basis Counties supporting n 
county high school may also raise one mill 
additional for county high school purpoacB. 
Each school district may, in addition, vote an 
aniuial district tax, up to five mills, for all 


Secondary Education — Any district, town, 
or eity may ohtabliali a high school, as may any 
county Coiisohdatcd sclioois or union school 
districts may aUo establish a high fachool as 
a part of the regular instruction, Onlv n few 
county high schools have so far bccnc.stablishcd, 
but most of the cities and towns have piovidcd 
them A number of the ccntialiiiod schools 
have a good high school ns a part of the in- 
sti action provided, and the number of such 
sehoola may be expected lo increase rapidly 
under the new (1911) state building aid pro- 
vided. In 1911, 435 school districts reported 
cluisca above the eighth grade, and fifty-one 
accredited high schools also were rcpoitcd 
Tho Univeisity Prcpaiatoiy School, at Ton- 
kawn, IS n laigc state secondary school for 
whites, olTcriiig the clflssica, science, modern 
languages, business couracs, and inatiuclion 
in art, domes tic science, manual training, 
music, and militaiy tactics. A second school 
of this type woa established in 1011 nt Clare- 
more In 1908 the first two of the state agricul- 
tuial highschools foi whitoBwcre established nt 
’Warner and TiBhomingoi in 1010 foui move were 
established at Broken Ari’ow, Helena, Lawton, 
and Good well, These achoola arc to be agricul- 
tural and industnnl Bchoola of accondary grade, 
and must provide instruction leading to the 
agricultural and mcohanical collegea and to 
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the state normal school a. The State Agricul- 
tural College is to be the technical head of thia 
agncultiiial system of education, and la to 
issue a course in agrieultuic and related sub- 
jects for the elementary and aecoiidary achools 
of the state Each state agricuUuial high 
school must have fit least eighty acres of land, 
and must conduct an experimental farm niid 
offer short com sea for farmers each winter. 
Twenty thousand dollars was appropi lated by 
the state foi a building for each school 

HigJier and Special Education, — The State 
University at Norman, the State Agricultural 
and Mechanical College at Stillwater, Lho 
State Industrial Institute and Collogc for 
Girls at Chiclmsha, and the Colored Agricul- 
tural and Normal Univcisity at Langston 
8 Land as the culmination of the cducaLional 
system of the state. The iStato School of 
Mines at Wilburtou la also a part of the state's 
higher educational system The denoinma' 
tioiml college has found but little demand for 
its services so far in tho state, and only four aio 
reported All of these arc institutions of 
very limited endowment The Okliihoina 
Industrial Institution for the Colored Deaf, 
Blind, and Orphans at Toft; the Oklahoma 
ScJiool foi tho Blind at Foit Gibson, the 
State School for the Deaf at Sulphur; the Stale 
Orphans’ Homo and School for DcsliLuto 
Children at Pryor Creek, the State School for 
tho Feeble-Minded at Enid; and the State 
Training (Reformatoiy) School at Paul's 
Valley, aie the special inatitutjons supported 
by the state E P. 0 

Itefereiicea; — 

B\cn, Rcpls jSfafe Dept, Pvhl, Irntr , OUahoma, 
1 007-1 aOB to date 
Constiiuhou of Oklahoma, IflOT* 

Laws for Camnion Schools of Oklahoma, IDIO cd., 
nnd iSc^sfiLon. Laws of 1011. 

Dien Repts Ter, Siipt PuLl Ifietr , Oklahoma, 1801- 
1692 to 1U02-1001. 


OKLAHOMA, STATE UNIVERSITY OF, 
NORMAN, OKLA. — A coeducational insti- 
tution ostablibhcd at Noinian by act of the 
tern tonal legislature in 1892 The following 
schools and colleges arc maintained, college 
of arts and BCicncea (1893); school of pharmacy 
(1S03, 1908); school of medicine (1010), school 
of fine arts (1003), school of applied science 
and school of mines (1904), summer school 
(1908); college of engineering (1900), school 
of law (1909); school of taaclimg (1909). 
The cntianco i cqiuremciits arc the completion 
of four ycais of high school work The usual 
dcgiees arc conferred on graduates and imder- 
graduatca on the completion of the appro- 
priate Tcquiremcntg, The university is sup- 
ported from the general revenue of the state 
and from income derived fiom lands granted 
by Congress. The enrollment in all depart- 
ments in 1011-1912 waa 793. The faculty 
conaiaba of ninety-seven members. 


OLD AGE — See Senascence, 

OLDENBURG, GRAND DUCHY OF, 
EDUCATION IN — See German Empire, 
Education in 

OLFACTORY SENSATIONS —The sense 
organ of smell is the olfactory incmbrniic 
in the upper pai b of the nasal cavity, where 
the endmga of the olfactory nerves come to 
the fiurfaco. The oi gan is stimulated by chein- 
jcal responses induced by Uic particles of the 
odorous substance borne in tho nir. It is nob 
known how many simple smell qualities Lhcio 
may be Thai there nic apccific qualities 
with distinct structures is piobable from the 
fact that when tho nose has been fatigued for 
one odor, certain odors will not he noticed, 
ivliilc others will give aensjationa of noimal 
intensity Di&casc may also icndor one in- 
sensitive to several odorf^, while still normally 
sensitive to others These experiments and 
observations have not been earned fai enough 
to give a complete clnssificnUon of smells 

W. B P 

See Odors 

Referencea — 

Angbll, J, R, Psychologu (New York, KIQO ) 
Myeu», C S Experimental Psucholooi/ (Now York, 

1000 .) 

OLIVER, HENRY KEMBLE (1800-iaSB). 
— Loader m tho movcinont for child labor 
legislation, was graduated from^ Dartmouth 
College in 1818 He was principal of liigli 
schools at Salem, Mass, 1819 to 1830, and 
of a private secondary school from 1830 to 
1844. He was Adjutant-gcnornl of Mnasacliu- 
setts for four ycara In 1848 Jio engaged in 
the textile iiuliiatry at Lawrence, and during 
the next pightcou years he added to his busi- 
ness duties enormous public labors lie was 
member of the ^chool committee of Lawrence, 
mayor of tho city, and member of the stato 
legislature. He gave up business in ISGG to 
accept a post as agent of the Mnssachiisolts 
State Board of Education. He made extended 
studies of the conditions of factory children 
and was one of the earliest advocates of child 
labor laws. In 18G9 he was made chief of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Under the admiuistrntious of Horace Mann and 
George S BouUvcll (gg.y.), Mr Oliver ren- 
dered important Hcrvicc as an instiLuto lec- 
turer in hlassnchusetta His publications 
include mimeroua papers on education and a 
series of schoolbooks on music W S. M. 

Rb fere nee — 

OuvEn, H. K How I wue educated from flix to four- 
teen. Proeeedinoa of the Aviencan Jmtitulo aj 
Itiatmcilon, (1671) 

OLIVET COLLEGE, OLIVET, MICH. — 
A coeducational institution founded m 1844 
by Mr. J. J, Shipherd eleven years after he 
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foiiiulod Obcrlin Piom tliR fiist it iifts been 
undeiiomi national. The CoiiRicgnLioimligN 
parLinlly adopted the colleg^ aiul il id now 
known aa Lhe Congregatioiml College of Rlichi- 
gaiij although without niiy orgninc i elation 
to the denomination, Olivet has been vitally 
connected with the educational iiitcicdla of 
Michigan Ita piofeaaoid have seived foi 
many years in the office of the Stale Supci'- 
intciulcilt of Public Instruction and on tho 
State IJonicl of Education, and tlirongh their 
ubho Icoturcs and published bulletins have 
ad marked oficet on tho educational devel- 
opment of tlie state The picsciib value of 
the grounds, the fouitcen biiildingd, equip- 
ment, and endowment amounts to about 
$600,000. The libiniy, museum of natural 
history, and cqiiipincnt foi teaching scicncca 
arc exceptionally good. The usual under- 
graduate depaitmcnts, including music, nro 
mnintainod The entrance requiremouta for 
ail sbudeiits who intend to proceed to the degiTo 
(DA) are fifteen units of high school woik. 
The enrollment in 1910-1911 wns 238 atudenta 
The faculty consists of twenty-four mombera 

E G L. 

OLMSTED, DENISON (1791-1050) — 
CDlicgo professor and nulhor of seiencD text- 
books , WQ9 graduated liom Yale College in 
1813 IIo wns tutor at Yale and for ten yeara 
profesaor in the University of Xorth Carolina, 
Prom 1825 to 1859 he lield a professorahip 
at Yale In 1840 lie was made a member of 
the Board of CommijiSioncrs of Common 
SehooU in CounccUGUt, Ills cduoatioual 
wrikinga include /Slale o/ Ednenhaa in Connecli- 
ewi, An Acadetny /or Schoolmaskrs (in which ho 
outlined a scheme for a college for the tiain- 
ing of teachers), Bcndldeals of a Perfect Teacho 
Ills textbooks inchide Nnlnral Philosophy 
(1831), School Philosophy (1832), Astronomy 
(1839), and Rndmenis of Nahnal Philosophy 
and Astronomy (1842) Piofeasor Olmsted wns 
actively identified with the American Institute 
of Instruction and the American Association 
for the Advancemont of Education (qqo). 

W S. M. 

OLNEY, JESSE (1708-1872) —Text- 
book author; waa educated in the common 
school a For several years he taught in tho 
district aohoola of New York and later in the 
Hartford Grammar School For ten yeaia 
he wag a rnembci of the Connecticut legisla- 
ture. He wns the authoj of many achoolbooka, 
inclucUtig geographies, veadera, nrithmcUes, 
and histories. Hia common school geography 
passed thiough ninety-eight cdiliona, and ita 
sale is said to have been exceeded in its day 
only by Noah Webator'a epoUiug book. 

W S M. 

OLYMPIC GAMES. — Probably giowing 
out of very ancient local ntlilcfcic festivals, the 
Olympic Gamca in Elia were tho oldest and 


grentest of the Panhell ciiic feativnls. The 
nationah/alion of tins festival la asssigriDd 
traditionally to Iho ycai 776 n c The Greek 
01 a began with the Olvinpic games celebrated 
once in four years, and every period of four 
years waa called an Olyiiquad It was from 
the first under tlic charge of Lhe Elciaiis, but 
they invited compclitoia from neighboring 
states, and tho custom of nt tending the games 
spieacl to moi'c dialant cilu\s, From an 
lOlenin event, tho festival became Pelopoiino- 
tiiaii and finally Pnnhellcnic Early m the 
sixth cenbiiiy, olhei re.slivals woio eatabhshed, 
the Pythian games, cclclnated on the Krissean 
plain; the Nemcan games, held in the groves 
of Ncma; and the Isthmian games, which took 
place at Corinth. These festivals survived 
to the close of Greek historyi but lhe Olympic 
games continued to be the most glonous until 
the end 

The original motive foi these fcbtivnls was 
the gloiification of the ationg and agile body 
Athletic coiitchta ahvaya constituted the chief 
attiactioiia, but the fcstivnla served to bring 
togothci the greatcat lyrie poets, fiagea, statea^ 
men, orators, nitiats, aciilptors, and potters. 
These celebrations were gicat national holi- 
days which scivod n 9 pleasant occasions of 
reunion for congenial sphits and tended to 
the difiusion of national ideas 

According to a fairly reliable tradition 
Ijicre was oiigiiuilly, and for twelve following 
Olympiads, only one contest the 
a foot race, consisting of a single lap of a Btadion 
of 200 yards Other races of two, seven, 
twelve, and perhaps twenty-foul laps were 
added latci About the time of the eighteenth 
Olympiad, tho wrestling match and the Pen- 
tathlon ig.v ) made Lhcjr appearance An 
athlete had to win at least three of the contests 
to be crowned victor of tho PcnLathlon 
Boxing and the chariot race are said to have 
been added in the twenty-third Olympiad 
The gauics gradually gicw more and more 
elaboiatc, and the time over which they 
extended was increased from a single day to 
five or six 

The festival was conducted by about ten 
judges, elected by the people of Ehfe a year 
bcforennnd. The cniididatca for the various 
contests weic icqiiiicd bo present themselves 
for examination thirty days before the festival 
Each caiulidato must prove himself to be of 
pure HeUcnic stock, and must give ovideiica 
of having trained during ton months in a 
gymnasium During the Inat thirty days 
bcfoic tho festival, the enndidatea practiced 
in the gymnnsiiiin under tlio supervision of tho 
judges After an athlete had been entered 
for a contest, it was consUlcrcil the greatcat 
ignominy for Inin to withdraw for any reason; 
indeed, for so doing lie was heavily fined 
Eleven days before the festival, the judges 
caused to bo proclaimed by heralds through- 
out all the citicfl of IlcUas the truce, sacred 
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to Olympian Zoiis, which was to las b one month 
It was tins truce that made the Olyinpia 
possible ns a ranhellcnio institution, for during 
the thirty days* truce, all wnis ijcLwecn Ilcllcnio 
states wore lield in abeyance, and tiavclcrs 
were allowed to jouiiioy through them uii- 
inolcstcd. 

The athletic contests were conducted with 
inucli attention to details. In the foot races 
they wcic vcryp^irticiiliir that all should start ab 
the same time and fiom the same lino, and no 
fraud or Liickcry was permitted. It was also 
contrary to rule for an athlcto to slnckcii liia 
speed puiposely to allow his fellow conteatanb 
to win. The foot races wore run m heats of 
foiii. and the winners of each heat ran in the 
finnl race, in which the winner wns crowned 
as victoi The victor in the running race 
ab Olympia was icgardcd as an honor to his 
country, and gavo lus name to the cm rent 
Olympiad, and on reaching home eulcicd lus 
native city to the notes of a triumpiiant song, 
written by a Pindnr or Simonides The last 
Olympiad was the 203d and ended in 301 a d 

Modern Revival of Olympic Games. — 
After a lapse of moie than 1500 ycais, tho 
Olympic games were revived at Athens iii 
1896 under cucii ms Lances of inkprost to tho 
modern educator The motive behind tho 
movement for the organization of the modem 
Olympic games was the intoiest of a Fieneh 
nobleman m educational i eform Barpn Pierre 
do Goubcrtin, after leaving the Ecole dcs 
Scicncea pohtiqms in 1883, spent some time 
ill England sbiidyung the educational and 
social conditions in the public schools Ho 
was profoundly impressed with tho cduca- 
tional ideals of Thomog Arnold (q,v ) as de- 
scribed III Tom Brawn's Schooldays^ and 
exemplified in the English public schools. 
Ho appreciated tho large educational value 
of athletic sports m the physical, social, and 
moral development of adolescent boys and 
resolved to devote himself to the task of ac- 
puring similai educational advantages for 
lua fellow countrymen. 

Ten years of energetic and persistent effort 
brought only meager rosulta During this 
poriod Do CouberUn introduced sports in a 
few schools and lycics in Paris, he organized 
athletic contests in connection with tho Pans 
exposition of JS89, he made a tour to study 
physical education in American colleges, ho 
organized an athletic union in Franco, and 
edited a magazine, the Athletic Review IIo 
encountered much opposition and indilTcr- 
cnco in hia eJTorta to popularize athletics in 
France Aba conference held at the Sorboniio 
111 1892, in connection with the jubilee of the 
French Athletic Union, Baron de Goubcrtin 
made an address on " Physical Exercises in 
Antiquity, tho Middle Ages, and Modern 
Times,” and advocated the revival of the 
Olympic games. "With tho cooperation of 
Professor William Milligan Sloanc, then of 


Princeton, and Mr C Herbert, secretary 
of lire Ainatcur A I hi die Union of England, 
he organized the Pans International Congiosg 
for tho study and propagation of tho principles 
of amatcunsin, to be held lu June, 1891 The 
last paraginph of tho cii culm* letter announcing 
tho Congies,H contained the following statc^ 
meat *' The revival of the Olympic games in 
accoi dance with modern life and conditions 
would bring together everi^ four years rep- 
resell tativcs of lire world's nations, niid one 
IS justified 111 the belief that these peaceful 
and courteous coutesta would conatiUitG the 
best form of intcrnationnliam.” 

The congress voted to inaugurate the 
modern Olympic games in 189(3 at Athens, if 
possible, and to hold tho second Olymjnad 
ill connection with the Pans cxposilioii of 
1900 These plana were earned out Riiceess- 
fuily uiuloi the diicction of an Iiilei national 
Olympic Gamca Committee, with Baron do 
Coubeiliii AS pre^'ideirb. The Giccks entcied 
into the spirit of tho movomont with great 
ciilhuHiaBiii. Representatives were prcsciib 
fiom many nations to compote in the various 
contests m running, jumping, throwing the 
disc us, j a veil a, and rveights, swimming, gym- 
nastics, wicsUing, fencing, shooting, etc 
The games aiouacd world-wide iiiLerest and 
resulted in a lomarkablc expansion of all forms 
of ]>hysi(;nl education in many conn tries, 
paiticiilarly m coiilincntnl Europe The 
Olympic games were held again in Pans, 
1900, St Louis, 1904, Athens, iOOG; London, 
1908, and Stockholm, 1912. Tho 1916 gamea 
are to be hold m Berlin. Tho object of the 
founders of this great educational movcinenb 
has been realized m a large nicnfuiie 

Q L. M 
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OMAR KHAYYAM — (Gi jat cd-dm, 
Abil’bFath, *Oinar ben Ibrilhlm cl-Climjami), 
the w'cll-knawn author of the Penaian poem, the 
Ruh^iyUt, wna better known to his own people 
as a writer of philosophical and mathomatical 
works. He lived in Dastern Persia in tiro 
eleventh century, and m 1074-1075 was making 
nstionomical observations m Raj or Nishapur, 
lie died at Niahapur about 1123-1124. Of 
his philosophical works, one on cxistcnco 
(/t7-u'ii(/i7fi) is preserved in mamiRoript in 
Beilin His algebra wns published in Arabia 
and French by Woepeke (Paris, 1S51) A 
work on the postulates of Iluclid written by 
him is still extant in Leyden, and one on tho 
mixture of iiiGtEila is in Gotha, but neither lioa 
been published. A work at one time in Loyden, 
on difficult problems of arithmetic (MushKilat 
el hisab)^ is apparently lost. The algebra 
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ia one of the best works on the subject that 
appeared in the Arab-Pcraian naceiidcncy. 

D E S. 

ONE SESSION OR TWO — Sec Sessions, 
Length op. 

ONE-SESSION PERIOD. — See Sessions, 
Length op. 

ONTARIO AGRICULTURE COLLEGE, 
GUELPH, CANADA — The Ontario AgrL 
cultural College was established by the Pro- 
vincial Govcriuneiit of Ontario iu 1873. The 
annual giants have increased, until now about 
a quarter of a million dollars is spent each 
yeai on its upkeep, besides the cost of addi- 
tional new buddings fiom time to time. The 
objects of the institution aie to give inalruotion 
in the best methods of farming, and the best 
methods of liouackccpmg, including thorough 
practical instruction in cooking and jbewing 
and laundiy woiJt for every girl, and optional 
couisca in horticulture, poultiy raising, bee 
keeping, and dairying. 

Under these ciicuinatancea the on bran co 
roquircments have been kept vciy low, so 
far fts general cclucntion is concerned Male 
students may enter upon the course in agii- 
culturc without any pichiniimiy training, 
except good fnim practice Moat matiicii- 
lanta arc, however, fairly well picpaicd in 
the ordiimry studloii of the public school. 
Prom this numbci, by examination eacJi year, 
arc selected thoae who will be permitted to go 
on with Iho woik of the third and fourth years, 
and those accomplislnng the term work anti 
passing the prcsciibcd examinations arc nb 
the end of the four years admitted to the 
degree of Bachelor of the Science of Agiicul- 
ture from the University of Toronto (g.u ), 
with which mstitubion tins college is afliliatcd 
A diploma ia given at the end of the fii^st two 
years foi jiractical knowledge and scientific 
equipment in practical faim operations. Dur- 
ing the wiiitei months short coinses aie iicld 
in stock and seed judging, poultry laising, 
butter and chccac making, fruit growing, bee- 
keeping, and domcatic scichcq. Courses also 
nrc provided iu elementary agriculture and 
nature study to picpare the tcachcis of the 
Province to give ngiicultural couiaca in ele- 
mentary scliQoIa, Agriculture might well be 
taught in the public achoola in ruial distiicts. 
Teaclicr.s, however, were unprepared, not- 
withstanding that good textbooks had been 
written on the subject by practical men 
Practical couraea for tcacliers havo recently 
been established lasting ten weeks m the spring 
and again five weeks in the summer At the 
present Lime there aie students in attendance 
from fcwentj^-two difici’cut countries 

G. C. 0. 

ONTARIO, EDUCATION IN. — See 
Canada, Education in 


ONTOGENY. — A term used to deaignafce 
the whole couiac of individual development 
It is contrasted with philogciiy, which is uacd 
to designate the comae of general evolution 
111 the apccica or race A certain parallelism 
exists between ontogeny and pliilogony (See 
Cultuhe Bpochb Tiieohy.) C. H J 

OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS . — The open-air 
school is a type of special school developed 
in Europe and America for the education of 
physically debilitated children It ia dcsignccl 
to make ib possible for such children to continue 
tlicir education and at the same time to regain 
their health and vitality. To attain llieac 
ciula the clnsaca arc held iu the open air. the 
cliildrcii aie well fed Mid warmly clad, and the 
formal woik m the acbool subjects la reduced 
and modified 

The first school of this type waa opened in 
Charlottciiburg, a subuib of Berlin, in the 
year 1904. It was designod to meet the needs 
of ii group of backwaul and phyaically debili- 
tated pupils who could not carry the woik 
in tlie regular schools and wore not so mentally 
deficient as to be fit subject.'? for classes for 
subnormal pupils The pin pose of this edu- 
cational innovation is reflected m the name 
" Open-Air llecovcry School which was used 
to describe it and which is still commonly 
employed in Em ope m referring to sclioola 
of this type. The distinguishing clmractcns- 
lies of_ the i'6giinc in Lius pioneer open-air 
school includeil an outdoor life and abundance 
of good food, strict cleaulincss, suitable cloth- 
ing, skilled teachers, small classes, and school 
woik modified in kind and reduced in qiianliLy, 
The childicn ivho were Iho foitunate subjects 
of this fust open-air cxpciimciit made woii- 
doiful progress They inci eased rapidly in 
weight and strong tli, and many who had been 
au(Tcriiig from serious ailments were entirely 
cured. Moi cover, it was found that although 
these childien had spent less than half as much 
time on sell ool -work ns their companions in 
the legulnr schools, they had nob lallcii back 
in their £>tudiGS 

The reports of these combined physical and 
mental benefits spread throughout Germany 
and caused tho school authorities of other 
cities to begin the erection of open nir schools. 
In less than tluee years the movement had 
spread to Enclan^ and in 1907 London opened 
its first achom The results obtained were as 
remarkable as those previously reported from 
Germany, and again popular enthusiasm was 
aroiiflod, ivilb tho result tJinfc olhci’ towns and 
cities thioughout Gicat Britain began to plan 
foi similar establishments. 

Mcaiiwhilc the movcmciit had spread to 
America, whcic the credit of starting ilic first 
open-air school must bo shared by New York 
and Providence. In 1904 the former city 
loaned the servicea of one of its public school 
teachers and supplied achool material for the 
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children of an outdoor hospiUl for tubcrculoiia 
cluidicn, The first American opon-an sclioolj 
ns that term ia now understood^ was opened m 
January, 1908, in the city of Piovidence, R.I. 
The location was n room in an aban- 
doned school house Pius tooni was remod- 
cled by couveiting the ordinary foui -aided 
clnaavGoin into one of three sides, IcaviiiE one 
entire side open to the air. In this loom the 
Providence autlioritica began in the dead of 
winter to tencJi a class ol cliildren vn non sly 
teimed onmmle and tuberciiloiifif TJie chil- 
dren wore outdoor wraps, sat m\yaim sitting- 
out bags, and on cold days had waim sonp- 
a tones at their feet. They were well fed, and 
their school studies were reduced in quantity. 
They imincdmtcly began to impiove both 
physically and mentally and made marked 
advances in their school work, Siv months 
nftei Providence began woik, an open-air 
school foi tuborculoua children waa started 
in one of the parks of Boston, Mass. Thcio 
WCI'Q forby-ono chddtcn in the school, and 
after bho first summer's work it was found 
that there were twenty-three eases wlicre the 
disease had either been ancated oi entirely 
cured. Five months latci, in December, 1908, 
n new achool was opened in New York City 
on an abandoned ferryboat Chicago began 
work in the summci of 1909 in a emnp in ono 
of the sehool yaida and later continued tiie 
work on bhc roof of a building m the heart of 
the city. 

Pioin those eaily begimiings the movement 
for open-nil’ achools has rapidly spiead in 
Germany, England, and Ameiica and has 
made considerable progress in Prance, In nil 
these cDuntUGs it is rcGOgni/.cd that the open- 
air school has passed the e^penmenlnl stage. 
In Geimany it has become an integral part 
of bho elomentary school system, Among 
the muiiicipalitiea liaving the new schools 
may be menlioned JVIiilliAiisen, Mlinclien- 
Gladbach, Elberfcld, Lubeck, Berlin, Solmgcn, 
Cologne, and Aix, and there can be little doubt 
that within a few years the majority of the 
large industrial towns will have schools of 
this type. In general, German schools aie 
modeled after the pioneer school at CliniloLLen- 
burg In all eases the principal character- 
istics arc opoii-AJi treatment, plenty of good 
food, warm clothing, strict cleanliness, and 
expert medical and dental at ten lion The 
keynote of the school work is eonalnnt change 
from work to play, reading, singing, and rest, 
logelhei with constant stimulation of interest. 

The iccord of progress m England is similar 
to that of Germany Schools of the new type 
have boon established in fclic suburbs of Lon- 
don, Manchester, Bradfoid, Halifax, and 
other industrial cities In Prance open-nir 
schools are being established in many cities, 
generally aa dcvelopmcnta of the '* school 
colonics " which have for years furnished 
vacations in country places to city childien 


Records of the actual opening of achools of 
the new type in other countiica aic aa yet 
lacking, bub picparationa for csbablisliing 
them have been made in Scotland, Austria, 
Italy, Canada, Mexico, and Japan. 

The open-air seliools in ofcliej eoiiiitries 
differ from most of those eatabliahed in blie 
Unites States in the class of chilclrcii eared for. 
In the United States these sclioola are iu gen- 
eial deaigned for the care of children sulTciing 
from buDcieulosis in its incipient fltages. 
They aie essentially theiapcufcic agencies for 
the caiG of a special class of sick cbildien, In 
Europe the aim ia m general distinctly broader, 
and the schools receive as pupils cluklrcn 
sulTcring from vauous fornifl of physical de- 
bility and Bubnormal vitality. 

Popular interest and enthusiaBm have been 
arousGcl by the success of the open-air aoJiools 
in America to a degree which lina seldom 
if over been equaled by that shown for any 
othci educational innovation. This has been 
fitimulatccl by the unbroken record of success 
of the caily schools No single case of failure 
has yet been recorded, and no city that haa 
undertaken the work has subsequently aban- 
doned It The rftjudity with wdiieh the move- 
ment haa spread is indicated by the following 
figuics, showing the number of cities in tho 
United fitatca having open-air schools m each 
school year from the opening of the Provi- 
dence school in 1908 to Jnnuaiy, 1012: — 
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Daily Program , — The daily programa dif- 
fer in detniJ only in the dilTeronl; couii tries 
and cities The following time-table, showing 
the procedure in an opoa-aii school in New 
Yoik City, may be considered typical of fchcao 
programs • — 


6 >15 to 0,00 

u 00 to o.ao 


0 30 to 10 30 
1030 to 10,45 

10 46 lo 11 30 
11,30 lo 12 00 

12 00 io 12 30 
12 30 IQ 2 00 

2 00 lo a.oo 
a 00 to 3 15 

3 IS In 4 00 
400 to 5 00 
5 00 


Arrive at acliaoli get wtirra. 

Fell with egg ftntl Imrge eUssful of 
milk Brat ouldoora m b 1 coping 
IjJnnkct^ 

Sclioohvork 

Shore recess, feeding wUU niilk nnd 
bread , 

Schojlwork, 

Heerss, go towaaliroom and preparo 
lor dinpGT 

Diajior, 

Heat in bod, cncourngct] to aleep. 

SclioDhiork 

Short rcccsa, fcoclmg of milk and bread. 

Schaolworlt,^ 

School dkmisdcij, piny nn hour 
Gq home 


Clothing — Experience has conclusively dem- 
onstrated tliat, if cliilclicn are to be bencfilGd 
by the open-air trcntmciit, they must be kept 
warm This can only be accomplished during 
cold weather by providing Hicm with sufficient 
clothing of the right sari If they do not 
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posacsa good wool underwcai and warnij 
'WDll-littiing outer gai'inonts. theac raiiat be 
pupplicd diiccfcly by fcho scliool oi iiichrectly 
by aomc eh an table ngenoy. It is absolutely 
essential in cold climntea that cncli child bo 
provided wtli a heavy ovcicont, sitling-out 
bag, two blankets, a wool cap, and warm gloyca 
In several cities the cluldrcn aic piovidcd with 
Eskimo aLuts,whiGli mc made of heavy blanket- 
ing and put on over the logular house clothes. 
These auils have proved moat satisfactory 
for the pm p 030 and arc unusually attractive 
in appoaraiiGc. Extia slioca and stockings 
miiab be avnilnblo to be substituted in case of 
need for those worn by children who come to 
school with wet feet The most sat ng factory 
outer foot covering for this piirpoao is the 
heavy wool felt boob reaching ncaily to the 
knee. Woodoii foot boxes, incnaurmg about 
two feet long by a foot and a half wide and a 
foot high, and lined with quilting, aic ueeful 
for keeping the children's feet warm when the 
toinporaturo is low The sjttiiig-out bags aic 
made of heavy blanketing covered with canvas 
and may be purchased from dcaleia in sana- 
torium equipment. They are cut and stitched 
eo as to conform bo the shape of the chair and 
may be attaclicd to it by tape at dilTci'cnb 
points to prevent the child in the bug fiom 
slipping off. 

Food — Only less important tliaii warm 
clothing m securing successful lesiilts is 
wholesome and adequate food. In gencial 
practice does not (hlfor widely fiom that devel- 
oped in the orignnd Clmilottenburg school, 
wheic the daily i on tine is as follows. The 
children arrive at about a quaiter before 
eight and receive a bowl of soup and a slice of 
bread and butter. Classes commence at 
eight with ail interval of five minutca after 
each half liour'a instruction, At ten o'clock 
the ohildicn receive one oi two glasses of milk 
and another slice of biead and buLtcr. Einncr 
IS served at half past twelve and consists of 
about three ounces of meat, vegetables, and 
soup After dinner the children rest or sleep 
for two hours At four o'clock milk, rye 
bread, and jam arc given. Tho last meal con- 
sists of soup and hread and butter and is 
given at a quarter before seven, after which 
the childien rcUini home Tl\c expenditure 
for the feeding amounts to about twelve cents 
per (lay per child Poor glnlclicii arc excused 
from paying, and tho olhcia pay in full or in 
part, according to the circumstancca of tlioir 
parents. Amcnenn practice diltcra little from 
that described, except that the Bcbool day is 
shoitcr and hence the meals given are fre- 
quently 1 educed in number 

111 addition to blic meals taken at the sehool, 
the children have milk and bread, or cereal 
and milk, or sometimes an egg before leaving 
home in tlie morning, and again a light meal 
on their rcLurn home at night. This brings 
the total fuel value of the food eaten during 


the day up to about 3000 calorics, which is 
probably high for a normal child, bub not for 
these tuberculous childien Tho coat of feed- 
iiig m America varies from about sixteen cents 
to about twenty-five conta per child per day 
Aibrnaiflirafiou. — In most American cities 
tho open-air schools aic administcicd by a 
partnership of icapoiisihility In the majority 
of cases the Board of Education mcela Iho 
coat for toachers' salaries, school prEmiscs nnd 
schoolroom Gquipmcnt, while tlic expense 
foi food and clothing is defrayed by liopitnla 
charitable organizations, and societies foi the 
prevention and cuio of tuberculosis At tho 
close of the school year 1910-1011 data na to 
the administration of foi’ty-aevcn open-air 
schools in different Amorioan cities were as 
follows — 


Board of education and tuberculosia naanoiatlon 20 
Board of education aiid privalo Msociation . , u 

Hoard of education, only . ^ . . , , . 7 

Boiircl of cdui'iition ann other rity dopnrLment . o 
Tuhercuioflia aaaocinLion only . , 2 

Board of education and private fund , • . I 

47 


The picmiBCs occupied by tlio schooh woie 
as vailed as the foiiria of adininiatratioii. 
Among tliirty-ninc schools the following varia- 
tions wore found ■ — 


Remodeled rnonifl . . . , . . , 14 

Special hiiildinaci .... , • . Q 

lloofd . , . . . ... • . 0 

Bcfiular claBiraoma ivltli opon windowH , • , 5 

Boole .... . . , . . 5 

Tents . . . ... , , . , 2 

Barn . . ... . . . . . . 1 

39 

Evpcnse. — Tho expense of conducting open- 


aii schools depends m very largo degree on 
local conclilions. The only certainty la that 
the cost will always be grcatei than that of the 
ordinary class The first reason for the added 
cost IS that tliere aic only aliout half as many 
childien per teacher, the desirable limit being 
about twenty. In the second place the ex- 
pense for food amounts to from aixtecTL to 
Lwciity-fivc cents per child per day In the 
third place there is the individual equipment 
□t each child, which is neceaaarily oxpensivo. 
Its items with tlicir cost are about as follows: — 

Blankest . . , , ... 3 6 00 

Eskimo amt . , . 3 50 

Sitting-ouk bag . . . 3 00 

Cot . . . . . . , . 1 7B 

Felt bootn ... . . . .50 

MUlona . 40 

Tliermomeler ... . . . , ,26 

Toothbrush , ^ 

514 GO 

This individual equipment is in the nature 
□f permanent investment, and oan bo used 
with slight loplacomciit for several years. 
Taking all of these different added expenses 
into account, it is fan to say that the educa- 
tion of a child in an open-air school costa 
noaily three times na mucii as docs the educa- 
tion of the same child in the ordinary scliool. 
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The Need for Open-air Schools , — There 
Beema to be little question that the open-air 
recovery school is the most officienb agency 
yet devised for carrying on the ma true Lion of 
plij^sically debilitated cliddrcii and at the 
same time curing them or ameliorating 
Lho nilmenta fioin which they sn (Ter. The 
beat a\nilable data Bccm to inrlicntc that 
the childien who are in need of such treatment 
aa that alTorded by the open-air school con- 
Htltiito from 3 to 5 per cent of the daily mem- 
bership in the average city school system. It 
would probably not be fai out of the way to 
say that of these at least one third, or fiom 
1 to 2 per cent of all, are cither definiLely 
suffering from tuberculosis or arc " pretuber- 
ciiloua/^ 

Snniniary, — The open-air school is a com- 
bination of sanatorium, playground, and 
bclioolroom, in which the daily i6gime has been 
dial ac ten?! ed as consisting of double rations 
of air, double rations of food, and half rations 
of work There me eight requisites, of which 
tlic Arab three are imperatively Lssciitial 
(1) abundance of pure air; (2) plenty of good 
food, and (3) sufficient warm clothing, (d) shel- 
ter from the wind, for cxpoiicnce teaches noth- 
ing more clearly than that it is wind and nob 
low tcmpciatuTc that causes suffciing fiom 
cold, (5) sliclLer or refuge where the children 
can be taken dunng very inclement weather, 
and where any child who gets chilly during the 
session may at once go to get warm: (6) pio- 
visioii for sleeping aftei the noonday meal. 
Tor this piirpo'SG short folding cots are much 
more satisfactory than the steamer chairs 
ordinarily used; (7) the services of a skillful 
doctor and a competent nurse These do not, 
of course, have to be in attendance conliii- 
uoualy, but should be available. Finally, it is 
essential to have in charge a teacher who is 
intelligent, able, and familiar with the methods 
and anna of the outdoor treatment. 

L. P A. 
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OPENING EXERCISE. — It la usual to 
allot a short period of time to the formal open- 
ing of aoliool or cksa work, The peiiod 
nlJoUcd is from ton to twenty miuutca. The 
exercises vary greatly in content and form, in 
the morning exercises of a school, anuounce- 
menta of gcnornl mtcieat arc niaac and mac- 
teia of rontme adjusted, loadings and shoit 
addresses occupying the remainder of the time 
This period ifii more largely in the hands of 
the pupils where the opening exercises nro 
those of a single classroom. The opening 
exercise is important in starting the clay's 
work with tlm requisite attitude. It is a 
valuable device in establishing and maintain- 
ing the group spirit of the class or achool. 

H, S 

Sec Bidlej In tub Schools; School Man- 

AOBMENT. 

OPERATION. — ' See Symuols of Opeiia- 

TION 

OPHTHALMIA NEONATORUM —Puru- 
lent GonjunctivitiSj or infla.mmatiou of the eyes 
of new-born babies, is a specific goim disease, 
caused usually by a gonorrheal infection fiom 
tho tissues of the molhei during birth or from 
the careleaa use of towels, etc , later The in- 
flammation commonly appears on the thud or 
fourth day, may bn miataken at first for mild 
coniunctiYitib, but rapidly dcvclopfa acute gymp- 
toms. If unchecked, it often lends to incuia- 
blo bliudnesa of one oi both eyes, or marked 
impaiimcnt of vision through corneal scnia. 
Estimates ciedit this malady as the cause of 
50 pDi cent of tho blindness in niirsciics for 
blind babies, 25 per cent of the bUmlnesa in 
blind achoola, and lO per cent of the blindness 
in the United States It is, then, the largest 
single cause of blindness New Yoik State 
health officials believe that, in 1910, the in- 
flammation appeared in about one birth in a 
hundred 

Ophthalmia neonatorum may be prevented 
by washing the infant's eyes in atoiile water 
after the head is born and by dropping two 
drops of 1 to 2 per cent solution of nitrate 
of silver directly upon the eyeball as soon after 
birth as possible Even if the inflnmnmtioii 
does appear, proper treatment will usually 
avert serious consequences, but tho treatment 
must be prompt and be supplemented by 
careful nuising for several weeks, prefciably 
in a hospital 

That so many eases of blindness occiii, 
despite tho simplicity of prophylaxis, ia due to 
the ignorance of pareiita, inid wives, and even 
of some physicians, of the source, the virulence, 
and the danger of the infection To combat 
thia Ignorance, tho American Medical Associa- 
tion has long maintained a committee on 
proven I ion of blindness, while the health 
dopailmcnts and charitable organizations of 
the more progressive states have instituted 


yigoroUB "ly campaigns” of intormalion. 
In New York and Mns^acliusetta the diaeasQ 
la among those reportable to the health 
authorities, O M W 

See Blind, Education of tub. 

BeierBiiCfiB' — 


Duck, A H, Reference Hajidbaol of the Jlferfirfll 

VnlunblD poiiulnir literaLurc la dJatributed nralifl Iw 
the SLnlo School for tbo Bliiul, Cohimbua, Ohio- 
by Iho MusHftdiuHcLta Commiaaion (or tho DUnrl' 
309 Ford IJlclK., Doaton; and by tho SncQul 
CommiLtco on Prevention of tho Now York Aa- 
aooinlion for the Blind, 2B0 Fourth Avo„ New York 
City 


OPINION — A term given to beliefs of a 
peculiarly peisonal or individual charactei, 
and to belie fa which, though generally current' 
lack aciciitiftc warinnt, having Lhcir groiinj 
111 custom rntlicr than in evidence. (Tho 
tciin public opinion is used to denote the 
beliefs charnctoiistic of a community in so far 
na these belicfa influenCB coi’])orate oi public 
action.) One of the objects of education ia 
to produce the habit of mind which discrimi- 
nntes between opinion and grounded convic- 
tion, and which prevents opinions being held 
and asserted dof^inatically. Plato among nn- 
cicnt cducationalista and Locke among modern 
have especially insisLcd upon the harmfulness 
of confusing opinions and knowledge, and the 
imporfcaiico of devising educational mothoda 
to snfegiiard the mind against this danger. 

J. D. 

See ICnowledqe. 


OPTICAL ILLUSIONS — See Illusions 


OPTICS. — The sciciico of light, regarded 
as the medium of sight The teim la usually 
qualified by an adjective Physical opti&a 
includes the reflection, refraction, absorption, 
diflraction, interference, etc., of light. Psy- 
chological and 'physiological optica includo 
anatomy of the eye (gross and miciogcopic), 
diop Lues of the eye, the physiology of tho 
visual apparatus, visual sensation, visual 
space pel Cep ti on, etc Other restrictive terma 
arc also used, auoli ns geometrical, meteorological 

R P. A. 

See Eye. 

RalerencOB! — 

Helwioivt/,, H V. Phyaiolooiache OptiKc Full Dib« 
lioerixphy (Lolpzig, 1B90.) 

Paycholaoical /2cuicii), Index coulamB Diblbgraphy 
Binco mo3 


OPTIMISM. — The origin of the concep- 
tion of optimism throws much light upon its 
nature. Plato had made tho Idea of the Good 
the central principle of hia metaphysics and 
of Ilia dialectic. He had, however, admitted 
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a passive pnnciplp in bhc constitution of the 
world some times called Matter, sometimes 
Non-bcing. sometimes The Ollici, which was 
capable oi liindeimg the realization of this 
Good Aristotle (g.ii.) conceived of matter 
ns the potentiality of a proceas through which 
ends aa compietc actualities are le nil zed and 
thus did away with the Platonic dualism in that 
form Put in leaching that Naturo always 
nets for tlic good, or for a final cause, ho also 
admitted a principle of chance in Hungs which 
was capable of preventing in particular 
caacs the realization of the true end oi 
Good. Aristotle's pliilosopJiy miglit thiia bo 
called an optimism upon the whole, tempered 
by the acknowledgment of unavoidable ncci- 
dents ill details The Noopiatonists accoiuilcd 
for matter, icsiataiicc, and multiplicity by 
the idea of a scries of emanations of which 
matter wna the lowest Its far remove from 
The One Good accounted foi its appeal ance 
of evil. Hut even this appearance of evil was 
chic bo judging from only a partial standpoint, 
seen in its place in the whole, matter would be 
apprehended aa coiitiibuting to its perfection. 

St. Augustine (o y ) adapted Lheso concep- 
tions to the needs of Christian apologetic, 
The conception of God aa Creator compelled 
him to 1 eject the idea that there la any prin- 
ciple of evil in matfcei ot in the eieafced cosmos 
at niiy point. Things that may seem evil 
to our finite judgment would be seen to en- 
hance the goodness of the whole, could wc 
but perceive from that standpoint, Ileal evil 
exists, however, but not coamologlcally or 
metaphysically ; it is due to the ^Ylii of man 
in disobeying the divine command and sub- 
stituting his will for the divine will Even 
with respect to this, however, St. Augustine 
wag so iinpi cased with the sovereignty of the 
divine will and power, which must be abso- 
liitci^ good, that even sin was, metaphysically 
considcicdj privative rather than a positive 
leality Through this iiiilucncc of the groat 
Father of the Church, optimism became an 
official part 0 / Ciiustiaii pliilosopliy. 

In the seveutcontli century, Leibnitz in his 
TModich attempted, iii terms of his philosophy 
of monads and their picestiibhshed harmony, 
a purely rationalistic proof that tins is the 
best of all possible worlds Modern optimistic 
tliconcs, outside of piofcssedly theological 
circles, really date fiom Leibnitz. Voltaire, 
instigated by the dcstiucLiveness of the 
Lisbon earthquake, iidiculed the fashionable 
Lcibnitzian optimism in his poem, Candidc. 
However, optimism was in the air in the 
eighteenth centuiy, being congenial to laLion- 
nlistic deism and to the bcliers of the social re- 
formers in the nidcfinite perfectibility of man 
(Sec CoNDonc^i ) Even Rousseau, with his 
anti-ifitioufllistie tendencies, taught tlic original 
goodness of nature and of man, nttiibuting 
evil to the influence of institutions in destroy- 
ing equal liberty. 


A contemporary of Leibnitz, the Dutch Jew 
Spinoza, had dealt to the metaphysical basis 
of optimism the most severe blow th/it it could 
have possibly received He taught that 
Nature is what it must be by an absolute 
logical iicceaaity and that considrrn Lions of 
good and evil alike are equally foicign to ila 
imtiiio ^ They arc relative only to man with 
liis dcaiica, Spinoza's teaching had no influ- 
ence for over a century Finally the growth 
of mcclinmcal science and of dislike for the 
doctrine of final causes in any form in connec- 
tion with nature picpared the way for a gen- 
eifll acceptance of tlio assent inia of iSpiiioza's 
view. This change shifted the problem from 
the question whether the world, or Being, 
nictapliy^ically consicleied, is good to the ques- 
tion whether Life, empirically considered, 
Is a good, 01 in its popular sLaLcmcnt whether 
"Life is worth living" The most marked 
tendency of recent discussion is tlic develop- 
ment of the conception of "Meliorism," the 
idea that at least there is a suiTicicnt basis of 
goodneas in life and its conditions so that by 
thought and earnest effort we may constantly 
make licttcr tilings This conception attacks 
optimism on the ground that it encourages 
a fatalistic contentment with things na they 
arc; what ig needed is the frank recognition 
of evils, not for the sake of accepting them ns 
final, but for the suite of arouaing energy to 
lemedy them The conception of piogicss 
piuctically takes the place of the old notion 
of tlie metaphysical Good, J D. 

OPTIONAL STUDIES.— See College, 
Amehican, Section on Admnmtration of 
Cumculum 

ORAL ARITHMETIC. — See Mental 
A niTIlMETlC, Pestalozzi 

ORAL ENGLISH. — See CoMfosiTiON 

ORAL METHODS —There am thiec 
chnracleristrfl in mica by which the scliool 
can provide the child with expeiience and 
knowledge; one diicct and Lho other two 
indirect: (1) The school may provide the 
child with diicct sense imprc-isiona through 
objoctivc teaching v ), (2) It may convey 

the expcrioncos of teachers and fellow pupils 
to the child through an oral presentation. 
(3) It may teach Lho child to read the recorded 
knowledge of the men niid women with whom 
ho has not had and cannot have personal contact. 
Traditionally, the accond method of instruc- 
tion liaa always held the central place in school- 
teaching Even what tcachcis find children 
rend, they finally convey to each other orally 
in the claaaroom. The name " Tccitation " 
applied to the class exercise impljos the dojui- 
iinntly oral nature of school methods of teach- 
ing and learning. This dominance of oral 
teaching still holds true Instruction through 
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the USD of objective teaching and other modes 
of giving direct sense impressions is not mi 
old tinditioii ill the schools. The difTicuUies 
of its use necessarily limit its employment 
The still more loccnt movement toivard 
teachinB children how to study the wiitteii 
text in the independent pursuit of knowledge 
has not yet assumed a lai ge place in the schools, 
though texts as a basis for oral discussion in 
class have always hail a very impoiLaiit place 
All oral teaching has the advantage that 
it la rapid and aiibicct to easy coiitiol by tho 
teacher. Its weaknesses aro that it tends to 
clcgcncratc inlo mere verbalism and to allow 
the teacher’s activities to dominate the teach- 
ing situation completely Thus the tcnchei 
does most of the talking in the school, and 
the cliildren aro too often morel}'’ receptive 
Again, childicn pionouiice words glildy in 
reading without the real thought of wliat they 
read, and tenchors fieqiiently accept verbal 
definitions rather blmii actual applications of 
meaiiinga II. S 

See IIbading, TBAcniNd op, Litehature, 
Enolihii; Language, English, Spelling, 
Teaching op, 

ORATORY — See Orations, School; Dec- 
lamation, De dating; and for the historical 
place of Oiatoiy in Education see Roman 
Education; Renaissance and Education, 

ORATORY, FRENCH CONGREGATION 
OF THE — An ouler founded in I'hancc in 
1611 by Caidiiml Pierre dc B dm lie, in imita- 
tion of the Congregation of tlic Oiatory 
founded in 1575 by St. Philip Non (1515-1605) 
111 Ital}' The Coiigicgation conaihtccl of 
priests, not monks, bound by no oLlier vow 
than that of the priesthood While nob in- 
tciulecl to undertake the education of any but 
priests, the Fiench Oratonans were soon in 
charge of a number of eollcgos and scniinarica 
nob only in France, but in Spam lUid the Nether- 
lands In 1711 the education of boys was 
recognized as one of then special fiincLions. 
Their chief colleges were at Dieppe, Mans, 
and Jiiilly, the last of which became the chief 
and model college Besides colleges, inchid- 
ing secondary dcpaitmciits, nnhtaiy sclioola, 
senunaiies, and houses of study were main- 
tained The chaiacterisLiG fcatuiea of the 
Congicgatioii were the absence of that militant 
and political spirit which marked the Jesuits, 
and an emphasis on liberal and Christian odu- 
calion Thclibeial aits and humanities were 
not neglected, nor on the other aide wcic the 
sciences clospigcd Tlic close connection of 
many inembcrs of the Congregation with 
Cartesiamsm inamed tho inlroducUon of 
science into the cuniculum Tlic second 
siipcriQi:, P, de Gondven, drew up n. Ratio 
SiudioTum (1634) which was edited by P 
Morin as the Ratio Stiidionm a magislns el 
professor }hu8 CongTcgaiioms Oratorii Domini 


Je&u ohservanda (1645). Later educational 
works were the Enhciiens sur les iSciencea 
(1683) of P Lnmy and Mdtkodcs d’Hudier ei 
d’enseigner (1681) of P Thoinassin. 

The ehicf educational con tiibu Lion of the 
Ora ton an s, who in many lespects come cloac 
to the Poih Hoy alls ha, wcic (1) The introduc- 
tion of tho veinaculai and the exclusion of 
Latin until the foui tli form. (2) The teaching 
of higtoiy, for which there was a chnii m aO 
thoir schools This aubjcct was taught in the 
vcumculiir throughout, and French Imtory 
was taken up before the classical. Geography 
was taught ui closo connection with history 

(3) Now methods wcie employed in teaching 
the classics, Latin receiving more attention 
than Gicck, Giammar was taught by the 
aid of the vcinacular and oral expression was 
given gic liter emphasis than written themes, 

(4) Ph 3 ''sics and chemistry had n place in the 
ciiiriciiliini of some schools of the Oratorians. 

(5) In philosophy, as has already been ob- 
served, CArtcsian influencca were marked 
In addition to the ordinary school subjects 
there were taught at Jiiilly ornamental nits, 
horse liding, music, and dancing^ (See Acad- 
emies, Oouhtly ) Discipline in the school 
was gentle The same professor took n elnsa 
through from the first form to the class of 
philosopliy, a pi notice which laigcly eliminated 
the question of disci pli no. To n certain extent 
tlio Oratorians employed tlic moiiitoiml system, 
dccuiions being appointed to hcarlcs.gons under 
the .gup 01 vision of a piefcct of studies. The 
individual alnlitici> were consiclcicd, ami a cer- 
tain amount of independence and freedom 
in studioB was permitted under direction and 
Biipoi vision. Among distinguished members 
of the Congregation may be mentioned tho 
toachcis and philosophcis, Lamy and Thomas- 
Bin, picacheis Mnscaion and Massillon; exe- 
getes Richaul Simon and Dugiiet; the pliilos- 
ophci Malebranchc (^a); and the statesman 
Daunoii (qv,). Tlie Congiegation was prac- 
tically dissolved during the days of the Rev- 
olution It -was I’oconati tilted in 1862 as tho 
Oratoiy of the Immaculate Conception. 

In England Caidinal Newman (qv.) founded 
in 18*17 an Oratory of St Philip Neri, at Ed^- 
bngton since 1851 Scvcial scliools, two in 
Biimingham, have been established under the 
govcnimenl of Fathers of the Congregation 
of the Oiatory. 
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from DnrLinoiith CoIIcrq in 1842 For five 
yrais lie taiigliL in the olemcniary Hchools of 
Vci'iiiont and for twelve yciii'a he wns pnucipal 
of sccontlai’y Hchools He wafi latci Huperin- 
teiulctiL of Iho achooly ftt Hrattlcboro, Vt He 
was ono of the organizers of the Vermont 
icachei's' nsbocialion, aiul for seven nl yoais ho 
edited the Vomont ^^chool JournaL In hia 
later hfo he was n'^socifttotl with the New 
Niiglcind Jour ml of Education Ills published 
works include Clasfi-booK of Poetry and Prose 
(1847), Tcnc/ier,<f' Manual (1871), Home and 
School Tiainirnj (1874), School Keeping (1885), 
and Pcnonal Recollections (1897). \V. S M 

ORDER IN THE SCHOOLROOM.— 

See School ^(anaoement 

ORDINANCES OF lySs AND 1787, EDU- 
CATIONAL INFLUENCE AND RESULTS 
OF — See National GoyrniNMENT and Ed- 
ucation, School Fund, Purmanent. 

OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CORVALLIS, ORE. — A laiul-ginnt college 
founded m puisunncc of tho Act of 1802 
As bhcic >Yns no state institution in existence, 
the logislatiiic from 1860 to 1886 made annual 
appropriations to Coivallia College, then 
under the control of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South In 1S85 the college bocaino 
a state institution, the citizens of Ilciilon 
County providing a ccntial huilding. The 
college owns 360 acres of hind and thirty 
builamgs. Socondnry and degree com sea are 
oiTerodj two ycaia of high school work being 
required for cuLiaiiCQ to the lattoi Dcgicc 
courses arc given m tho following branches’ 
agiiciilture, foies try, domestic science and 
art, engineeiing, commerce, and pharmacy 
Two'year secondary courses and short couidca 
are also conducted In 1011-1012 there was 
n total enrollment of 2868 Btudenta in all de- 
partments The faculty consists of about 
150 members, 

OREGON, STATE OF. — A state in the 
Pacific northwest, carved from the original 
Oregon Teriitory, and confirmed to the United 
States in 1846 by the Lieaty with Great 
B 11 tarn In 1848 the Tcrntoiy of Oregon 
was organized by Congress, in 1853 Wash- 
ington Territory was separated from it, and 
in 1850 Oregon was admitted to the Union 
as the thirty-third state. The state has n 
land area of 05,607 squaic miles, which is about 
the same size as New York and Peiingylvanm 
combined, and three fourths the size of tho 
state of Piussia For adminiatiative purposes 
the state la divided into thirty-four counties, 
and these m turn into three classes of achool 
districts. In 1010 Oiegon had a total popu- 
lation of 672,765, and a density of population 
of 7.0 persons per squaie mile Omitting the 
city of Poi bland, which contains one third 


of the population of the slate, the average 
dciifaity is only 4,9 pci squaio mile. 

Educational History — - First discovered m 
1792 and fiisb partially explored in 1805-1800; 
set hi cm Cut did not begin until about 1335, but 
was relatively rapid after 1843 Tho first 
settlers wore Hudson Bay Company employ 6s, 
and private or mission schools supplied tho 
iiecclg of the few childicn at the trading posts, 
Bcgiiming in 1S34, bho Methodist Epiaropal 
Chinch began to found mission schools in 
the Territory, and they were joined by the 
American Board of Coiiimisbi oners for For- 
eign Missions in 1830, by the Roman Calholics 
111 1811, by tho Coiigrogationalists in 1817, 
and by the Proles, taut Episcopal Church lu 
1869 When tho first pi 0 visional government 
was estidilislicd in 1845, it was declared that 
“ fichooLs and the means of education .should 
be onrouraged,'' but no fund.s lo maintain 
Q achool wcic nvaiiablc, except aubsciipliana 
niul misaion appropiiationa The fiist Icrri- 
toiial legislature, in 1819, enacted the first 
srliool law for the Territory This law appro- 
priated the income from’ the school lands, 
togcthci with all fnipg, forfciluics, and licciiaoa, 
and tho piocccds of a two-inill territorial tax 
to the support of common schools This 
income was to be distributed among the school 
diitiicls ill cxi.stencc oil Die basis of their 
school ccn&iis The law furthci provided for 
the orgnnizatioii uf schools on the district 
system plan, the Ldcctioii annually of three 
directors to employ teachers, and to establish 
and cave foi the schools; the appoin tinea b of 
a county boiud of examiners of Llnee, to 
examine and certificate tcachei.s, the election 
of a county school coininissioiicr in each 
county, lo look aftoi the interests of the schools; 
and for the choice by tho legislature of a 
Teiritorial Supcrintcncfeut of Common Schools, 
to supeivisc tho educaiional system of the 
state, School directors were to hold office for 
one yeai, all oLhei school officcis foi tliico 
3^cars In 1851, however, the slate school 
tax was cut in half (restored to two mills in 
1855), and the office of Torutorial Ruperm- 
tcndciit was abolished. In 1885 the title 
of the county school ofiicers was changed to 
county superintendent of schools; distiicb 
school diiectoia wcie empowered, on vote of 
the district school meeting, to levy a disLiieb 
achool tax; tcachcia were finst required to keep 
n achool register, and to file it witli the district 
clerk, district reports were required, or an 
appropilation of funds \\a*i lefuaed, and 
schools receiving public funds were declared 
fico to nil children four to twenty-one years 
of age. Foi many years after tins dale, 
however, the latc hill (7.1?.) was rcsoitcd to in 
Older lo prolong the term 

In 1857 a eonhtibutioii was formed, and upon 
this the Territory entered the Union m 1859. 
This provided that all sohoohscction land, 
the 600,000'acro gmut to new aUtes, and the 
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5 per cent fund (see National Goveunment 
and Education) should be a sAored trust 
fund for coninion sclioola, that the lands given 
for a university should form n trust fund for 
that pui'poao, that for five years at least the 
Governor shoiihl act. ex officio, ns Slate 
Superintondeiit of Public Instiuction, that a 
county aupcimtciulcnt should be elcotcd, for 
two-year termti, in each county religious 
control and scctniian aid were forbidden; tlio 
lcRi.glatiiro was directed to establish a uniform 
public school system and schools of higher 
grade, with a fico school in every district for 
nt least three months each year; the cstab- 
lisluiicnt of astatc univorsity with iioimal and 
agriciillural departments was dircitcd, niul 
a Hoard of Commis.sioners, consisLjiig of the 
Governor, the Secret ary of Slate, niid Stalo 
Tioaaurer, Aras cicntcd to manage I lie .school 
lands and school funds In 1872, the live 
years having c\])ircil, the legi.slaUnc eleeled 
a State Supprintcndont of Schools, detach- 
ing the office from that of Governor, and 
provided for the elerlion of a Siipermtcn- 
dont by the people in 1874, and every foiii 
ycnis thcrenfLor. This created the first uni- 
ncation of the schools under the new state 
organization, there having lioen practically as 
many school s 3 ^stcms bofoic as tlieio wcic 
counties in the state . The same IcgislaUirc 
furthoi revised the school laiv and pioiddcd 
for a State Hoard of Education, to cou'^ibt 
of the CiOAcinor, Secretary of State, and State 
Supcimtendciit, this Hoard to have power 
to authorize a scric.'i of textbooks for the 
schools, and to adopt rules and regalatioiis 
for their government. The State Hoaid 
Avaa also made, ex officio, a State Board of 
Examination, for the giauting of state cer- 
tificates and life diplomas Count}" aiipenn- 
tendeuts wcio given enlarged funclion.s, and 
the county school tax, picviously authorized, 
AVag mci cased from two to three mills. 
Teachers' institutes were bogiiu, the Stato 
Supermtendeub being authorized to hold one 
every year in each judicial distiicb of the slntc. 
Tlic abate umvci si Ly was also founded in 1872 
and located fit Eugene, but it was not opened 
for instruction until 1870 At that time Llicrc 
wcic but tAventy-two oiganizcd counties and 
but G42 school districts in the abate 
Tho AVork of the State Siipermtcndents for 
the next (iftcGii years consisted almost cntiicly 
in general aiiporvision. in the developing and 
perfecting of sUtiatical information^ and iii tho 
organization of the teachers’ institiiho AVork 
The power given to the State Board of Etluca- 
Lion to make rules and regulations having 
the force of law Avas used to shape the sloAvIy 
deycloping school system. Little school legis- 
lation of mporinneo was enacted bebAveen 
1872 and 18C0, In 1874 a school for the blind 
AVas organized, in 1883 the normal aoliool at 
hlonmouth Avaa placed under state control, 
and in 1886 the normal school at ’Weston Avna 


similarly accepted and gn-on a small appro- 
pi iation, 111 1885 a sopniale agncultuml and 
moclianicnl college Avaq eslablialied at Coi- 
A'allis, and tho Department of riiblic Tnatrue- 
tion Avas given the poAver to decide appeal's ou 
school law points, in 1887 the coriifieraion 
law Avns lumuidcd and strengthened, but in 
1880 fiiithor nmoiidinents somoAvhat Avuakened 
the laAv; ill 18S9 nii Arbor Day laAV and a 
ilofcotivc ronipulsory education lii\v were 
enacted; the Stale Tonclicis' Ecndiiig Ciiclc 
was organized; a loxtbook laiv was cnaolcd, 
uiuloi Avhicli the county superintendents wore 
created an ad\dsoiy body to adopt a series of 
iiiuform textbooks lor the state; and the 
Oregon State Reform ,Sehool ab Salem AA"ns 
e.stublished; nud in 1893 the textbook law 
Avns ainonded by adding the State Hoard of 
Education and the 8liitc Hoard of Examincivi 
to tho county superiuLendcnla, as the adopting 
body 

Beginning in 1899, a senes of ucav and im- 
portant laAv^ began to be enacted, and the 
educational situation hns been greatly changed 
and improved since that time In 1899 the 
ccitificatioii law Avns revised and sticngtheiied, 
tvuiniwg in nuriuM schools was recognized for 
certification, and the granting of slate diplomag 
on mere evpoiieneo wa.s difacontimiod, a State 
Textbook Commiasum was created lo take the 
place of tho large and unwieldy body for the 
adoption of textbooks, the piiviitc norinnl 
iicKools at Aglilftud and Dram were accepted as 
additional stale normal schools, a staLo 
comae of study for the clemeiitaiy schools, 
and cxaiuiuatiQua for graduation from the 
eighth grndc Aveic formulated by the State 
Hoaid of Education; and the term of county 
aupciintcndcjits Avaa extended to four ycais, 
and educational qiiahricationa Avcrc set up for 
the office. In 1901 a ncAv revision of the school 
law was made, and tho county high school 
laAV Avas enacted In 1903 the consolidation 
of achoola waa permitted In 1906 tho 
" Picice-Eddy law” irfiiuring the county 
courts in every county to levy an annual county 
flcliool tax of not less than 80 per school census 
c 111 Id, four to twenty years of ago, in place 
of the former five-mill tax, Avns passed, and this 
has inatcrinUy aided in the development of 
better schools In 1007 a icviacd course of 
study foi elcmeulary and high schools was 
issued; the high schools Avere classified; a 
school library laAv Avna paa'icd; a State Library 
Commission Avas created, the compulsory edu- 
cation laAv Avaa rovised and atreiigbhcncd, and 
provision made for tiuaiit o/ricors, the mini- 
mum school term Avas raised from tin do to 
four months, an annual convention of dis- 
trict aeliool officers by counties, and an annual 
convention of county supormteudenks, Avero 
provided for, the required county school tax 
Avaa raiaed from 8G to 87 ipoi capita; a aohaol- 
house flag law and a union Bohool law were 
enacted; and a state institution for the feeble- 
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minded wna cfltftbliahcd In 1000 county lugli Education, of winch he \a a member He is 
school funds for tuition puiimsea were made also a momber of the board for the stkiulardi- 
lioasiblo, special ccitihcntcs foi hiRh school zation of normal schools and eollcRcs nnd of 
I cache IS were icqiiired, the minimum school the Oregon Library Goinmia«?iou ' 
term was raised fiom four to six montlia, Oregon has a laige immber of stale cduca- 
ji new county school fund apportionment bill, tionul boards, cneb looking after some part 
piovidmg foi a minimum apportionment of the state’s educational system. The St and- 
of S300 to each district was enacted, tiustces nrdizatioii Board consists of the Slate Supcrin- 
were permitted to let sclioolhouscs for neigh- tciidcnt, the preMidcnla of the State' Umvcrsily 
borhood gathering.^; and n State Boaid of the Agricultural College, and the Normiii 
Highci Curricula, bo unify the work of the School, the city supoiinteudeiit of Portland, 
Stnto University and the State AgriculUual one member selected by the Iiulcpcndcnt 
College, was created The legiblatuic of 1909 College Presidents’ Association, and one by 
also witlidrew all aid fiom all of the normal the Catholic Educational Assooialioii of Ore- 
schools of Ihc abate, Later, the matter of goii Its purpose is to prcpaic lists of colleges 
establishing one state normal school in place and iiornml schools to be accept eel as standard 
of the foiii was lefericd to the people and ap- institutions for teachers’ cerlifieatcs. Ou the 
proved, and the legislatuic of 1911 created prcpniation of such a list by the U. S Bureau 
fluch a school and located it at Monmouth of Education, the functions of this Board 
The legislature of 1011 also abolished coimtv cease Tiic State Superintendent appoints 
teaclieis’ certificntcs, and provided that nil the State Board of Examiners This consists 
teachers’ cerLificntes should in the future of nine professional tcacheis, who prepare the 
be issued by the State Superintendent, pio- questions used, and such a numher aa is ncccs- 
vided for the recogmLion for teachers’ cer- saiy to grade the answer papcis These two 
Uficates of graduation fioin stnndaid normal bodies coiiatUute the Slate lloard of Ex- 
schoola niuf cnllegcs; provided foi teachers' ninineis, and the toriu of appointment is for 
training clasuea m foui-ycni high schools, two ycais The State Supeiiiitciideiit is also 
provided foi additional county supervision authorized to appoint such cbncnl nssist- 
in all counties having ovei sixty seliool dis- anco as is necessary The Stnto Board of 
tricts, iftisecl the county school tax from S7 Education consists of the Governor, the 
to SS per capita, piovided for ictnomont Scci clary of State, nnd the Superintendent 
funds for teachers in cities having over 10,000 of Public Instruction Its chief ])ower is the 
school census childien, and amended the ability to make lulea and regulations foi the 
union high school, the compulsory education, maintenance and discipline of the public 
and the iiistiluto Inwa schools of the state It also appioves of the 

Present School System — At the head of the adoptions made by the TextbooK Cominiaaign, 
school system of Oregon, ns thus evolved, is a and piomulgatcs the same; indicates the 
State Siipcnntcndent of Public Instruction, ns- sources fiom which the questions on the 
Bisted by auumber of state hoards Cor specialpm- theory and practice of teaching, in tlio examina- 
poacs The Superintendent is elected by the tion of tcachcra, will be made up, and pie- 
people foiTonr-ycai terms, nnd receives a salary Bcribea the course of study foi the grammar, 
of 83000 a ycai with §900 additional for travel- ami first two high school grades of the public 
mg expenses. He is chai ged with the gcncial achools The State Textbook Commission, 
aiipcivnioii of tlic county and dntncfc school appointed by the Governor, consists of five 
officers, and the general oversight of the school qualified persons, appointed for four-year 
system of the state lie is required to visit toiins They advertise, examine the books 
each county annually, to attend the county submitted, and meet and select textbooks, for 
uistitutcs, and to inspect the achools He six-ycnr periods, and submit the result of 
may vusit and inapect all chaiteicd institutions then labors to the State Board of Education 
He furnishos all blanks used, collects nnd coin- for its approval The Oregon Libraiy Com- 
j)ilc 3 statistics, edits the school laws, and mission consists of the Governor, the State 

prepaieq and flubmita a biennial icport to Superintendent, the President of the State 

the Icgislatuio He holds an annual convoii' University, the Librarian of the Library 
tion of the county aupcrintcndonts of the Association of Poitlniid, nnd one person up- 
state and an annual teachers' asaociation pointed, foi a five-year term, by the Governor, 
meeting, and prepares nnd lasuea the State The work of the boQid ia to advise schools, 
Teacliers’ Reading Circle course. He dccidca libranca, nasociationa, and eommunitiea ns to 
all appeals on school mattcra aubiiiittcd to the formation of libraries, and the purchase of 
him, and may submit the decision to the State library books, to purchase and operate travcl- 
Board of Education if he sees fit. He laaiica ing libranca j to conduct a summer library 

all tenohors' certificates for the state, on school; to prepare annual Hah of suitable 

report of the State Board of Examiner.^, of books for purchase; and to make rules and 
which he is the official head, may issue apeciid regulations ns to library management. The 
cerLificatca in special subjects as he aces fit, Governor, the Secretary of State, nnd the 
and acta ns Secretary of the State Board of State Treasurer constitute the State Sohool- 
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Land Board, for the criro of the achool ancl children (ciliea) of school cciisua age (four to 
university lands, and the proper in vcstnicnb of twenty) me known as distucta of the first 
the income . class, nnd na such arc given some impoilant 

For each county there is a county superin- additional privileges, districts having from 
tciidcnb of sclioola, elected by the people 200 bo 1000 school cciibiia children (villages) 
for four-year terms Each must have had me known na districts of the scemul class, 
nine moiibha' experience aa a teacher, mid miisb and distil eta having less than 200 census children 
hold a rirafc-gindc teachcr’a ccitilicnte. The me known aa disLncLs of the tjiinl class In 
salary vaiica from SlOO to SISOO a yeni, with second and thud class disti lets, a district school 
S200 roi traveling cxpensca Each haa general bonul of three members la elected, one each 
supervision of the schools of his county, must yoai,foi thrce-yeni terms, while in first-class dis- 
vifeibcach at least once each year, and ia author- tricla, n boaid of five diiectora is elected, one 
ized to secure the erne and protection of the each year, for five-ycai terms. Each board 
school iiroperty of the county He apportions hna n clerk, who cxorcihos important functions 
the school funds to the diaUiots, iec\uucs He is appointed by the board m fivst-claps 
monthly reports fiom the toaclicra and an districts, and elected by the people in second 
annual report fiom the district officers, and and third class difatrieta. The elections in nil 

makes nn annual report to the State Superm- eases Lake place in June, and women may vote 

teadent, He also hears and determines all and hold office iii school affairs. The nnmial 

appeals on disputed school questions; keeps mnetiiig exists in second and thud class dis- 

a record of all contracts; consults with the tricts, in n very modi ficd foini, its chief func- 

disti'icb dircctois with icferciice to school- tiuiis being the election of achool officers (by 
house plans, and must approve all building ballot) mul the voting of special taxes Tlic 
plans for thud-class difitncba; holds an annual distiict clerk acts aa secretary of the district 

county toacheia’ institute, and may hold au boards, takes the aeliool ccnsiin, mid picsorvea 

animal convention of district school officora, nil rccoids lie also haa the custody of the 

He giants a diploma of graduation to all who diatucL fiuwls, and pay.s all oideis drawn on the 

pass the slate eighth-grade examination, and district, giving bonds for the safety of the fuiula 

may appoint four othcia to assl^it him, known in lihs cliaigc. In first-class diatricts ho 
as a county hoard of cxamineis, m grading excicisca very important functions, Each 
the answer papeia. For each county there is board employ.i and contracts with its tenchcis. 
a district boundary board, conbisLing of the and may dismiss them for cause; iina control 
county supeiiiiteiidcnt and thd couiitj^ com- of the school in nil lunltors. except those 
miRSioncra (eouiity court, if no commissioucia relating to the couisc of atuuy, may admit 
exist), which mecla to consider ail pioposed and exclude pupils, may loan textbooks to 
changes in district boundniy lines Thia indigenta; may furnish transportation, mid 
board may also condemn laud for achoolhousc may close the school and contiaet with another 
purposes, and appoint truant officers for the district to educate tlic chikheii, when author- 
second and thud class school districts of tho i/ed by the voLera to do go In iiisL ancl second 
county For each county having sixty oi class districts kiiulci gartons maybe cstab- 
moio school districts, diatricta of the first lished; first-class districts appoint then own 
class under superintendents excepted, tho atteudance officois, and aecond-claag districts 
county superintendent must appoint four per- may be pciinitted to do so, m second class 
sons, for four-year tcims, who, togethoi with districts the clerk may be apjioiiitcd by tho 
the supcrintcndout, comstilutc a county ednea- distiict board, if the disLiict so votes, and in 
tional board. It is the work of this board to first-class di.strich the board may employ a 
divide the county into supervision districts, city superintendent, pres cube the course 
consisting of not less than twenty nor more of study and all lulca and icgiilalioiis, choose 
than fifty school districts, and to employ additional textbooks, create a city board 
supoi vigors for each of these siipcrvi.goiml of exaniiiiatioii, provide evening schools and 
districts, except one, at salaries of from SI 000 instruction m the modern languages, and 
to 51200 and tiavoling expenses, foi ten may lease, build, and sell school property os it 
months' work The county Bupeuntendent deema wise, and may contra cl mdebtcducBS up 
IS dGsigiinted ns supervisor of one district, to $100,000 

The county boaid acts aa an advisory board School Support — When Oregon was or- 
to the county aiiperinteiulent, and the distil cb ganized ns a territoiy in 18‘J8, Congress 
aupcrintcncicnta act inulci his direction and directed Lliat section 30, in addition to ilic 
m ilia stead. Each supervisor must have Jind usual giant of section IG, be reserved for 
nine months' experience in teaching m tho the md of common schools, On enteiing the 
state, and must hold a slate teacher's cerLifi- Union, Oregon received two flections in each 
cate, towmahip, a total of 3,329.706 ncica. The 

Each county is divided by the diatiicb 5 per cent riind, the grant of 500,000 acres of 
boundary board into a sufficient number of land to new states, the swamp land grants 
school disbriebs, and these are divided into (see National Government and Education), 
tliicc classes. Districts having over 1000 and the ten scctiona of the capitol building 
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lands granted in 1859 were all added to the 
common school fund The total fund is now 
ncftrl)^ SIX millions of dollars, with 500,000 
acres of land still on hand and not under lease 
The income from tins fund la small, and is 
aiipoi'tioned to the counties and dibLiicts 
fioleiy on the school census No state tax 
ia levied, the Oregon school system being 
financially a senes of county school systems. 
The county comb of each coiinby must levy 
a county school tax equal to S8 per census 
child (foul to twenty) in the county, and dis- 
tiicts niiisb levy a special distiiet tax of ab 
least five mills The state and county fund 
is apportioiioil to the distiieta on the combined 
bflsia of SlOO to each district as such, S5 for 
each tcachei in the district Avho attended a 
teiicliois' institute the picceding yonr, and the 
balance on school census. If this apportion- 
ment, together with the five-mill disliict tax, 
does not equal 5300, then the county must 
add enough from general county funds to 
raise ib to this amount High schools must 
be supported separately, unless an eight 
months' elementary .school has hist been 
maintained Special couiitv high school, 
iiigli school tuition, and library taxes aic 
levied, in addition to any needed county tax 
to provide $300 pel year in every school 
district, 

Teachers and Training. — The state employs 
about 4000 teachers, outside of the city of 
Portland, which employs about 750 more, 
For the training of future teachers, the state 
now maintains ono noimal school, at Mon- 
mouth The liigh school training- cl ass system 
has recently been introduced. All tcacliera' 
certificates are issued by the State Superin- 
tendent, and ate valid anywhere in the state, 
except city certificiitca and temporary comity 
permits. Any city of over 100,000 population 
(Pot Hand) may appoint a city examining board 
and grant ita own certificates, but state cci- 
tificDtes musb bo accepted by the city, whilo 
city certificates are not valid elsewhere Fivo 
kinds of state cerbificabes aic issued, — life, five- 
ycai state, five-year primary, one-year, and ape- 
cial certificates. The one-year cerLihcatoa arc 
renewable once; the others nioio than once. 
Graduates of high school training classes receive 
one-year certificates, and graduates of standard 
colleges and normal schools arc gi anted 
certificates, if they have mot the rcqiiiicd con- 
ditions. All futuie high school teachers must 
be college graduates A state teachers' read- 
ing circle, under the direction of the State 
Supcriiitoiidont, has been organized recently, 
and no tcaohci (except in first-class districts) 
can have his or her certificate registered (by 
county supeiintcndcnls) foi the following 
year, who has not done the required reading 
Any city having 10,000 school clhldron mav 
ci'oato a teachcia' retirement fund, to whieli 
1 per cent of the disti let’s share of the county 
sBhool tax is added annually 


Educational Condilions — Oregon la essen- 
tially a rmal and an agricultural stale. Out- 
side of the city of Portland, which contaiiig 
30.8 pci cent of the people in the slate, there ig 
but one city of any consequence, and not innny 
large towns. Away from the few hues of 
railway the population is quite sparse 51 1 
per cent of the populnLioii live in rural diati'icta 
Farming, timbering, stock laiaing, and Lhe 
fun t-gi owing aic the chief industries. Ilcl- 
ativc to ita small population, Ihc stale is 
quite rich. In 1910, mitaulc of the city of 
Portland, only 131i,108 census cluldrou were 
rcpoilcd in the 2205 school districta Lhea 
exislmg, or an average of 52 7 chiklicii 
per district, while the avciago daily attend- 
ance was but 31 pci disliict Ab this in- 
cluded all towns and cities except Portlaiul, 
it will bo seen that thcie are, and must for 
a long time continue to be, hundicda of sniall 
diatiicLs scattered ovoi the state Tiiough 
trans])orb(ition of pupils, oi tlic cloaiiig of a 
school and contracting with another to pio- 
vide education, is permitted, the consolidation 
of .small schools naturally makes but little 
headway 

The schools follow the state course of study, 
and are graded and clnaaifiecl, Uniform text- 
books arc adopted foi the state for aix-yenr 
pcuods, and districts aie forbidden to use any 
others. The eighth-grade examination a have 
helped to create uniform state stniularda of 
work Tlie state library law and the state 
traveling libiariea have made real headway 
in au])plying the rural districts with good school 
libiiiiics Each county of less thnn 100,000 
people must levy a county library tax of ben 
cents a school cenaua child, to create n general 
county school Ubvaiy fund This ia appor- 
tioned to the diatiicta on their aohool census, 
and must be ined to purchase books from Hats 
published by the State Library Board. A 
fairly good compulsory education law is in 
force, and provisions made for truant officers. 
Diib little has been done ao far in agi'icuUutal 
education, though the beginnings of the move- 
ment aic evident The achool term icquircd 
now la six months, having recently boon in- 
creased from three 

Secondary Education. — Ono hundred and 
eighteen high schools were reported in 1910, 
aovcnty-aix of whieli were four-year schoola 
In 1875 there were but four Any county may 
vote to create one oi more county high schools; 
any district may create a hi^li school, if it has 
sufficient funds to mnintniii ita elementary 
schools eight months; and any union of dis- 
tricks may be formed to maintain a union high 
school. For county high schools, a county 
high school board, conaiatmg of the county 
judge, two county commissioners, the comity 
treasurer, and the county BUperintendent, 
manage the school and eatiinatc and levy the 
necessary taxes For union high school dis- 
tricts, boards of control are elected, with the 
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aamc powcra Any coimby may also rote to 
create a county high school fund by taxation, 
auliiciQut to pay the high school tuition ol all 
chiLclicn in the comity Foi the first _ two 
yeaia all high schools must follow the uniform 
high Echool course of study, iasuccl by the 
State Board of Education, and must use tho 
LexLbooka adopted by it. Any district may 
ofier, by veto of the anminl mcoliiig, instruc- 
tion in one or more grades above the ciglith- 
Ncarly all of the little towns have high schools, 
there being at least one in every county. 

Higher and Special Education. — The State 
University ((? u ) nt Eugene and the State 
Agriciilturnl College at Corvallis aland as tho 
culmination of the school system of the stale 
Until recently both of these inaliUi lions ic- 
oelvcd but moagci siippoifc from the state, and 
the state aid is still small. Considering their 
rcsouToea and the small population of the state, 
both institutions do good work Tho state also 
has a niimbei of small church colleges, nearly 
all of them old foundations, and only erne of 
them having over S80,00() of eiulowinent All 
of llicsG aic open to both sexes They aic* — 
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The state also maintains the Oicgoii School 
for Deaf Mutes, the Oregon InatiluLion foi the 
Blind, and the Oregon State Hefurm School, 
all at Salem. E P, C. 

Refersneea: — 

Bien Hepis Sujil PnM. frisfi-., 1672-1873 lo data. 

ofOregofl, 1867. 

Oregon School Laws, 1011 od. 

OREGON; UNIVERSITY OF. — A coedu- 
cational institution established by act of the 
Slate Legislature, 1871, and located at Eugene 
It la placed under tho control of a Board of 
llegcnts of thirteen members, ten of whom arc 
appointive by the Governor The other three 
membora aio the State Board of Education; 
tho Governor, the Score tnry of State, and the 
SuperiuleiKlcn|, of Public Instruction 

The univcraity includes a graduate school; 
a college of literature, science, and the arts, 
courses preparatory to journaham, to law, ana 
to medicine; a school of commerce; a college 
of^ engineering — including civil, electrical, 
railway, and cheinicnlj a school of ccluoation; 
a summer school; a school of inuaic; a school 
of law m Portland, and a achool of medicine in 
Portland. 

The requirements for admiasion to tho 
freshman class comprise tho completion of 


the usual four-yoftr high school com sc One 
hundied and twenty acmes ter houra of college 
work^ 111 addition to eight hours of physical 
training, are required for graduation The 
work of the university is very laigely elective 

The usual undergraduate dcgice^ of A 11 and 
D S aie given for four yonra of college work 
and the graduato degreea of Engineer and of 
M A and M 8. on tlie completion of a j^ear's 
ndditional graduato work 

The University of Oicgon, na tho State 
University, is an integral part of the stale 
public school sy.'ilem. WiLli the exception of 
tho achools of medieinc and law tuition is h'cc 
Support IS dciivcd almost wholly fioin the 
stale The imiveiMlY campus contains eighty 
ncrcs of land, lying In the city hmila of Eugene 
Duildiiiga aic ten in minibei. The value of 
land and buildings is about S800,()00, The 
total enrollment of students, January, 1012, 
was 1551. n W P. 

ORESME, NICOLE, also known as OREM, 
HOREM, and HOREN (c 1323-1382) - 
French priest ivho.se iichievcmcnts and scholnr- 
bhip entitle him to jank as one of the great 
cdiiratoia of liis tune. Ho cntciccl Llic Collftgc 
do N aval re at Paris m 1348 aa a student, and 
in due time became n piofc.ssoi there, and wna 
Intel placed at tlic head of the inatitutioii In 
1377 he became Ihshoi) of Lisieux, and liclcl 
thiH poiiilion until liia death He translnled 
various work.n on AriNtoLclian philof»ophy from 
the Latin into Fieiich, and was well known for 
Ins lectures oii philosoph}' and mathcmatica 
Ifia Trnctalus do lahluduiibus fotmarum was 
veiy iiifiuential, and after punting was in- 
vented It appeared m several editions. Ho 
also wiotc a T}actalu8 pioportiomivij which 
uns printed at Venice lu 1505. Ilia moat 
impoitaiiL woik from tlic standpoint of mathe- 
matics, however, was the Al^onaums ]iropor- 
/iDiiiUtt, ill which it clearly appears that he 
was the inventor of the fractional exponent 
now so coniinonly used in algebra, D. E. S 

ORGANIC MEMORY. — Whenever any 
01 game tissue functions, it tends to change its 
atrijcturc ns n result of its activity The ner- 
vous system exhibits in n higher degree than 
any otner of the organic tissues this suscepti- 
bility to cxpcrioncQ. Wliencvcr a poition of 
the nervous tissue has been used in the per- 
formance of any act, the structure of that pait 
of the nervous tissue is so modified that it is 
easier for the neb to bo repeated at n later time. 
Tlio ability of tisauefl to icLaiii tho lesuUs of 
past expericncea la designated " oignnic mem- 
01 y " a IL J. 

ScQ Hahit, Memory. 

ReferencBB. — 

IlBniua, E Memory aa a Fimction of Organized Mai- 
ler (ChicuBo, 1806 1 

James, W Principlea of Paychology, Choii 4. (Now 
York. 1800 ) 
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ORGANIC SENSATION — All ol the defiTuLoly establiahcd course of study whicli is 
intcniftl bodily 01 gaiifa, especially those 111 the the basis of all teaching. Even the aocid 

abdomen, flic supplied with sensory fibcia order of a school and the diacipliiio of its mcm- 
Auy clmugc in the condition of these organa, bors rests upon a definite organization of 
can eel ally it it pathological in character, niloa, well-accepted cuatoim, and habUa of 
aiQUses SDiisoiy processes The senaaliona oidcrly procedure. It may bo said, thcii. 
wliicli icsult from such sliinulations aio cape- that the methods of a school may be differen- 
cial ly important in determining the emotioiml tinted into (1) its relatively fixed and static 
background of cxperionco The anciciita rcc- elements and (2) ila relatively flexible and dy- 
ogiiized this fact in feheir reference of emotions namic elements. The former arc included 
to the internal organs. In popular parlanco under the term “school organization"; the 
we lefcr to the heart and other organs na seats latter under "school methoda,” t c. methods 
of the emotions. How far tho relations of the of administration, management, teaching, dis- 
emotiona to these organs arc due to incoming cipline, etc. H. S 

currents of sensory stimulation, and how far Sec School Management 
they are due to the motor processes in these 

organs may bo a mattci of discussion, but^ it ORIEL COLLEGE REFORMS — Sea 
ig clear that the &oiiaoiy cxpciiciices that arise Oxford UNiVEnaiTv 
from the internal organa coiitiibutc the general 

background of all coiiseious oxpciionco Vnri- ORIENTAL STUDIES. — In Antiquity — 
oQs classifications have been proposed for The carlicab actual impulao to the study of 
these organic sensations Such classifica- Oriental languages on the part of the West 
tiona usually distinguish between tho aensa- appears to have arisen in tho natural dcsiio 
tions arising from tlie different internal organs, for intercommunication on matters of mutual 
It la to bo noted, however, that ihc qunlita- concern. From the icmotcst times trade and 
Live differences arc not so iinportaiit in this commerce had a paramount part in bringing 
case as in the case of sensations coming from lliia about, although it must also be cinphnsized 
the external world. There is a very large that tho factors of war and diplomacy played 
element of plcasuic or pain in tho organic hardly leas congpicuous i6lca Aa la well 
sensations. This fact appears in all of the known, thcic had been biisineaa and political 
diBCuaqions of tho relations between these relations between Giecce and the Onoiit long 
sensations and the emotions C II. J before the clash of aims between Hellas and 

Reference: — Persia in the dnya of Darius and Xerxes, and 

TiTcnKNHn, 'e B A Tcxiloah of Pai/cftolooi/. (New the countermaich into the East by Alexander 
York, 1010) the Great a ceutuiy and a half later was nob 

\Yithout Its commercial aspect 

ORGANISM. — See Envihonmbnt and On- International relaLioiis between Europe 
QANiBM. and Asia may be icgaidcd as the aourcc from 

which spiang the study of Oriental laiigiiagea 

ORGANIZATION OF CLASS WORK — in tho \Vc8b In some respects Thcmiatoclcs, 
Sco School Management the political refugee from Athens to the Persian 

court of Arfcaxcrxca I (400 n.c ), who m a year 

ORGANIZATION, SCHOOL — Evriy acquired sufficient fluency in Pcisiaii to be able 
school aystem mcclmtes bclwccu social nee (la to converge freely with the Oriental monarch 
and conditions and tho physical and mental without tho medium of an intcipretcr, may bo 
nature of childhood The school as an insti- accounted a roreruuncr (Plutarchj 3Vic?n,2D); 
Liition serves the world and the in dividual; but the general attitude of the Greeks incoii- 
itfl adjustments arc, therefoic, at once so Cl ologi- sidcring cveiything that Wfia not Hellenic to 
cfil and psychological. Wherever the activity be "barbarian" was not favorable to the 

of the school system is primarily an ai range- study of Eastern tongues, 

nicnt dctennincd by social ideals, public On the othci hand, the Orient nls were far 

riiiniicc, and other diatiiictly social factorg, more liberal in their rend mess to acquire a 

we have an administrative method, wherever knowledge of foicign languages, and Lins poab 
they primarily lake into accouiib the nature tion seems to have been inaintfliiicd to the 
of tho pupil and liis growth, we have an cduca- present day ^ Tlic same freedom from a 
tivc Ol Leaching method Such methods nro iiariow linguistio point of view may liavo 

the means of executing the purposes of an contnbuLcd materially to the readiness of 

institutional education They are in largo Orientals to act ns interpreters where other 
degicc flexible, but underlying them is a nioic tongues are concerned . In Epypt royal eii- 

or less definite and flomowhat fixed structural couragement was given to tins attitude by 

organization Thus, Ijchmd administrative PsammoLichua, ivho recognized the practical 

methoda are the organized units of the aehool ends in view and sent Egyptian child len to a 

system, — kindergarten, clomentary schools, colony of Greeks and Cnrians in the Nile 

high schools, colleges, universities; and be- delta to learn Greek; and iii this manner, 

hind the teaching process ia a more or loss according to Herodotus, arose the caste of 
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Egyptian intcrprctcra whoso stsr vices wore 
employed by the Tather of History himself, 
in lufl ignornnce of the local tongue {Ildt., 2 
154, 125). At a still enilicr time the Median 
king Cyaxarcs is said to have sent chiklicn to 
live among hia Scytliian iinmi grants that they 
might learn the Scyfcliinn language (liid., 1. 73)* 
A similar class of professional interpreters 
must Imve existed in Asm Minor, for Gicelc 
tiadcra negotiated with thiaua on the 
PontiiB Euxiims " through seven interpreters 
and seven touguca” (iliirf*, 4 21; cf Arrian. 
Anab , 4. 3. 7) When the Poi'fiiaii loyal 
claimant, Cyrus the Younger, communicnbd 
witli the Greek inerceimrios iii his aiiny, it 
was through an mterpictcr as inechary (Xeno- 
phon, Allah , 1 2. 17), find the same was tiuo 
of Xenophon in conf erring with the Pontic 
Mossynojei {ibid , 5. 4 4). In India the Grcolc 
historian Oneaicntua the Cynic, who ac- 
companied Alexander the Gicat to the East, 
sought to interchange ideas with the Brah- 
mans, though this was possible for him only 
through the aid of three interpreters; and as 
to the futility of endeavoring to expound 
Indian philosophy m such a mannci, one of 
the Hindu sages justly remarked tlmb to at- 
tempt lb was to “ expect watci to flow pure 
tlirough mud y (Strabo, p 71G). 

Significant in this respect, as showing in 
later Limes the Oriental facility for the ac- 
quisition of foreign tongues, la the widespread 
use of the common word for " iiiLcrprotcr “ 
donvod from the Arabic tarjuinan, " Lrana- 
lator,'’ whioli Ima given use to a whole fniinly 
of words like Italian diagomanno, turciinaiiuo, 
Fionoh dragoman, Intcheman, Engliah drn^o- 
man, Old Cliurch Slavic tlUmaci, Middle High 
German lolmelsche. New High German Dol- 
melsch, Lithuanian tiilkas, and Dutch lolk, all 
signifying ''mterpictcr” 

With the growth of ancient civilization it 
wna impossible for the West to rest content 
with a knowledge of Oriental languages merely 
for practical purposes, for some of these 
tongues possessed literatures of more or loss 
mciit, and the Greek mind eiavcd to know 
what might be the contents of these ” barba- 
rian ” hooka We need give no special credence 
to an isolated Iranian tradition that one of 
the two original copies of tlio Avesta wna 
Iranslatcd into Greek at the command of 
Alexander the Great " ns information which 
wna connected with the ancients ” {Dlnkait, 
3 5, ti West, iSacred Books of the East, 37. 
p XXXI ; cf. ibid , 47 82), aUliough the Mace- 
donian invader and the acholnrs who accom- 
panied him may actually have interested 
thoinsclvcs in knowing aoinc thing about the 
famous Zoroastriau sciiptures. We may pass 
a similar Judgment on the allegation that the 
Alexandrine Peripatetic philosophoi Hermip- 
pns traiiaiated 2,000,000 ” verses composed 
by Zoroaster” (Phuy, Hist. Nal , 30 2 1), 

indeed, it is not impossible that these two 


stories arc in some way connectcci At the 
same lime, however, wo inu*sh cmphaM^c the 
fact that ihovc were authoiilic eases of trans- 
lation from Oiicnlal Innguagea into Greek 
end Latin To the Gicck gioup belong the 
tranalntioiia of Boioaus fiom the Babylonian 
by Philo Bybliua, and Menander of Tyre from 
the Phamician, and by Manelho from the 
Egyptian. All the.se works, which wore hia- 
toricnl in theme, have unfoilunately vanished 
except for scanty fiaginciiLs, but it has re- 
cently been shown by Ilczold and Boll (”Bc- 
flcxe aatrologischci Kcilinscluiftcn bci gricch- 
lachon Schiiftstcllerii,” m SitzungshendUa der 
Ileidclboger Akademie der Wisscnsckaflen 
191J, no 7) that tlieic waa direct translation 
of extant Gicek oinon-literaUuc fjom the 
Babylonian In the Byzantine period there 
was consideinble translating fiom Oriental 
Inngimgca (cf Kiiimbachcr, GeschichU der hy- 
zanlinischen LiHeialar, 2d cd , Munich, 1897), 
and we still possess n Gicek version of the 
Peiiplits of the CiuLhaginian Hanno, winch 
has recently been lendcicd into English bv 
ScholT (Pluladclpliin, 1912) 

The more pinctieal Romans had the work of 
the Caithagunnii Mago on ngncultuic trans- 
lated into Latin at the command of the Senate; 
and Sallust mentions among hia sources on 
African history some vci^inns mnde for him 
from ” the Punic books said to be those of 
King IlicTiipsal ” (De Bello Jitgurlh , 17) 

When tlie Oriental leligiona began to per- 
moato the West, the new need aioso of a more 
precise understanding of tlicir liturgies and 
sacicd writings, and tliis necessity became 
still moic urgent in tlic ease of the demantiB 
made by Chri.^tiftnity, when the Western 
Chinch grow fluspicioiis ol the iSoptuaginb 
rcudeiiiig of the Bible (that cnrliosl Gicek ver- 
sion of an Oiicntal sacicd book), and sought for 
a Latin version of the Scrip lures which should 
bo based on the original tongues This demand 
was re cognized as early aa tlie third century 
A.D , when Origen jiieparcd his Ilcrapla, with 
a presentation, na fai as was then possible, of 
the Hebrew by the side of the oilier lexis 
concerned In the latter part of the fourth 
and the early part of the fifth century St 
Jerome undertook the task of preparing the 
Latin A^ilgatcj and, to ppiform the woik, he 
devoted himself for several ^^cars to the study 
of Hebrew, particubuly among the Jews of 
Belhlcliom 

Nevertheless, there is no trace, throughout 
this cnliic period, of the study of Oriental 
languages for other tliaii purely uLilitnrinn or 
I'ohgious ends. Though many of the niiLliorB 
who wiotc ill Greek wore Orientals, — for cx- 
nm])lc, Ptolemy and Plutlnua were EgyptmiiB, 
Porphviy and Inmhlichus Syrians, Dioacoridcs 
n Cl cilia'll. Galon a Mysian, Dio Cluyaostom 
aiul Dio Caasiiis Bithynians, Lucian a Coin- 
mngenian, and Strabo a Pontine; while for 
the Latin writers we may mention the Africans 
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Apiileius and St Augustine, — those acholara 
have given us no glimpse of their native 
liiugiingcs Indeed, almost the only speci- 
mens of Oiicntal tongues extant in classical 
tc'cts are the few lines of Punic in the Pit-nuhis 
of Plautus (11 930-040) and the line of Old 
Persian iii the Ackarmnns (1. 100) of Aiistoph- 
aiica, for the unintelligible jurablca on Grech 
mngjc papyri arc too iincci tain to be considered 
hero There was, however, moie or less 
knowledge of at least acatteicd words, na 
when Plato {Crdlylus^ 410 A) alludes to the 
resemblance between the Greek and the Phryg- 
ian dcaiguationa for "fire,'' "watei," "dog," 
etc. and all this led to the compilation 
of glosaanes, in which cognizance is taken of 
Oiicntal words, as in the one ascribed to 
Hcayclima. 

But at this very time a new force was gradu- 
ally coming into being, destined to set tit 
naught the exclusiveness of the Gitcco-Roinan 
world with regauhto the Orient This force 
waa Christianity, which sought to make the 
Soriptuiea accessible to nil nations in their 
own languages, and for that reason miasion- 
anes weic obliged to be able to expound the 
Bible and to preach in the veinaculara of those 
to whom they were sent By the fifth century 
the Syrian bishop Thcocloret could justly 
say, in his Re curandi^ Graiconun ajfectibus 
(cd Mignc, Pabologia GrcECa^ Vol, LXXXIII 
p. 948), that the Bible had then been translated 
into Egyptian, Persian, Indian (i e South 
Arabic), Scythian, and Sauromatian, and many 
more, these including Aiiuenian and. beforo 
long, Georgian Apart from the Bible and 
except for theological litei ature,^ however, 
there was little elTective activity in Oriental 
studies, although mention may be made of a 
brief glossary of ninety words in Armenian 
and Latin, belonging to the tenth century 
(ed Carri&rc, Parn, 1880), as well ns of the 
Codex CumanicuSf dating fiom the early 
fouiteenth century (cd. ICuun, Budapest, 
1880), which contains, besides a Latm-Per- 
sian-Cumanio glossary, a number of texts 
in the latter language. 

After cell till ics of piQotical oblivion tho 
study of Oriental languages showed signs of 
revival when, in 1259, Raymundus do Ponna- 
fortc uiged the Dominican older to acquire 
He blew, while at the Council of Vienne (1311- 
1312) Clement V ordeicd the establishment 
of pi ofcssoi ships of that language at nil uni- 
versities. For obvious reasons Hebrew long 
held the fiist place in Oriental studies, tliough 
Arabic, a knowledge of which was loquisito 
for disputation with the Moors of Spain, also 
received attention It was, however, Protes- 
tantism, with its insistence on the Bible only, 
that gave the great impetus to tho study of 
Oriental tongues, though Piotostantiam had 
already been anticipated in n measure by the 
rationnliam of the Rcnaiaanncc, with its desire 
to delve deeply into all things socular. Tho 


first non-Oriontal Ilebicw grammar was pre- 
paied m 1500 by the distinguished Humanist 
licuclilin (q r.), who has justly been called the 
latlier of Jewish studies among the Clinstinna; 
the earliest Arabic grammar was published 
by Pedro dc Alcala in 1505 and iniiks ns one 
of the landmarka of Scinitic philology The 
nist grnmmiii of the cognate Ethiopic was 
issued by hraiuia Victoiiiius in 1548, and of 
byriao by Jolnuincs Albeitus WicdemnuHtatius 
111 1668, while in 1539 Theseus Ambrosius 
essayed comparative study in hia Inirodudio 
in Cnaiaaicam Syriam tilqiic AnJieni- 

cam el decern alias 

During this pciiod the progress of Semitic 
atudies (see Jewish Education) wna espe- 
cially noteworthy, yet oven Snnskiib received 
aome attention in the sixteenth century from 
the Italian Philippo Sasseiti, who lived m 
India fiom 1583 to 1588, and whoso Letters 
(cd Marucci, Florence, 1855) contain the 
cailicat European mfoimalion regarding this 
ancient language of India, It wna, moreover, 
about the middle of this aamc century that 
the Jesuits established printing presaea at 
Goa, and " Sanskrit, Tamil, ^Mnlaynlam, and 
Syriac wcic studied by tho Poituguese Josuifca 
icsiding thcie [at Ainbnlacatla] with groat 
success " (ace Burnell, "Early Printing in 
India," in Indian Antiquary, Vol II, p 90), 
while the first Tamil punted text, a Tamil 
translation of a Portuguese Dodnna Clirislam, 
appeared at Cochin in 1570 Tho tranailion 
from the more specific study of Semitic to that 
of Indo-Germaiiic had already been made by 
a Norman scliolar named Guilielmus Poatcllua, 
who ill 1638 devoted attention to Hebrew, 
Syiiac, Samaritan, Arabic, Ethiopic, Georgian, 
and Armenian, besides a numhei of European 
languages, although he, of com sc, shared the 
prevailing thcoiy that Ilebicw was the paienb 
of all languages. In yet another Oriental- 
Occidental field the famous Joseph Jiistiia 
Scaligor published, in 1607, our earliest list 
of Gypsy worda, as well us a brief specimen of 
the latei Pcraiaii tongue, 

The seventeenth century still further 
widened the knowledge of Oriental languages, 
and giammara or lexicons (or both) were pre- 
pared m a succession that is historically worth 
recording: Malay (1C03), Turkish (1612), 
Tagalog (1013), Persian (1614), Canaresc 
(1016), Armenian (1024), Georgian (1029), 
Coptic (1643), Congoeae and Konkani (1059), 
Chinese (1667), and Amhnric (1698), while in 
1GC4 the Lutheran missionary, Heinrich Roth, 
Icaincd Sanskrit in order to he able to dispute 
with the Brahmans, and late in tho same cen- 
tury tho famous Leibnitz made a deler- 
mincd attack on the old view that Hebrew 
waa the ancestor of all languages 

In the eighteenth century, during which the 
first serioiiB study of Oriental chalccta was 
begun by Johann Joachim Schrtider in hia 
Thesaurus lingutE Armenm antiques et hodicr- 
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ncE, publiaherl in 1711j and when Oriental Scriptures in the oriEinnl langungcs na n req. 

epigraphy wna inaugurntcd in 1754 by Bar- uiaitc basis for tiuc undcislanclmg of tlie 

tlidleuiy in hia inveatigation of the Palmyrene Bible. Although the beginnings had been 

inscriptions, attention was devoted to tlio made in the days of the Church Fathers, it 

sou them Indmn tbsilccta of Singhalese (170B) was oidy after the end of the Middle Ages 

and Malay alum (1713), ns well na lo Tibetan that Ohiistiaii scholars commenced to avail 

(1722), Telngii (1728), the lingua franca of thcmaclvca more and more of the linguiatio 

Hindus taiii ^7*11)^ Bengali (1743), Faiiti and attainments of Jewish rabbis, and to gain 

Akkra (17fi4), Clivvnsh (1769), Ghcrmiaa and thioiigh their instuiction n more technical 

Votyak (177 6) I MtiUvntta (1778), and ICuulish knowledge of the text of the Old Tcslamcnt 

(1787) (See Jewish Education,) The cstahliahmciit 

The close of the cightoenth ceiiiniy was dcs- of a trilingual college for Latin, Greek, and 
tilled to SCO n discovery, to win eh re/crcnco Hebrew in 1516 at Louvain, BcIgiiiTn, was but 
has all cacly been made, that wag to revolution- one of acvcrnl kindred foundations on the 
izc the entire outlook of Oiicutal studies, and coiitincut of Euiopc and m Gieat Britain tluit 
that was fated, in the following centuiy, when were destined Intel to become great centers 
combined with llic dcciphcmcnb of the Old of Oriental learnhiB Hebrew, followed by 
Peiaian insciiptions, to csLabhsli on n scieiililic Arabic, thus led the way to a broader study of 
basis the vast domain of Indo-European pliilol- the cognate Semitic languages, — a field that 
Qgy, aa well aa io give inapnation for the com- hag been developed with apeoial succeKs during 
pniativc study of Diavidian, African, and the Inst half century In ilic line of Indo- 
Polyncsiaii languages. This waa the oponing Germanic philology, on the other band, the 
to scliolaia of the West of a general knowledge introduction of n knowledge of Sanskrit, in 
of Sanskrib. Since that lime the pi ogress of the eighteenth ccntuiy, was the most ncLivo 
Oriental studies has been fully nsaured as a agency in broadening the path that had long 
branch of Occidental learning when conjoined been trodden by Gicck and Latin seholnra, 
with the other dcpaTtmeiita of \\^catern and anil the thoroughly Bcientific mothoilB cm- 
Eastern research to which allusion has been ployed in Sanskrit philology weio early nC' 
made above cepted na models to be followed in other 

Duiing the past goncrntion oi two the study branches of Oiicntal rescaich, especially jn the 
of Oriental langiinges as one of the regiilni cntiie domain of Indo-Oermnnic linginslica. 
fnrmft of educational troining has re cowed a Uiuvcreity iiiRtruclion was not the only 
recognized place in almost all the advanced factor that played n part in promoting Oncnial 
Instuufcions of learning m the Occident; and studies, for the ineicanlilc and political rc- 
tliG Eastern tongues have been given a posi- lations which had been gradually developing 
tlon m the curmuhim aitlo by side with the botweeTi Europe, Asm, ami Africa, capecinliy 
Qlaaaic languages of antiquity and the modem after India wna Incorporated in tha DriUsu 
vernaculais of Euiopc Fiom a pedagogical Einpiie, were a piomincnt feature m this rc- 
Standpoint the value of Eastern sbuclics is spect. Govcinmcnts reco^izetl the value of 
fully acknowledged, and their worth is moic gnu iig financial aid to special seminaries which 
and more generally granted from the practical had foi their object the training of young men 
as well ^.1 from tho cultural point of view The for commercial and diplomatic service lu the 

reason far this is twofold. In tho first place, Orient One of the earliest of these mstilu- 

tho West Is deeply hidobtcd to the East for tions was the ICaiscrfic/ic-jL 6 ?n 0 hcJic JCon- 
the conbributioiig which the latter has made sular-Akadcmie, founded at Vienna in 1754 
to oui knowledge of antiquity. In the second by the Austrian govoiiiincnt, and oLliko pur- 
place, Orient and Occident are more closely pose was the establishment of the Kcole sp&‘ 

united to-day than ever before in history, and ciak des fangues oncnlahs vivantcs at Paiis 

a mutual undci standing of each other 'b stoned m 1795, while mention should also be maih 
past and of each other's present conditions — of the still oldoi I^eale I?islUiUo orienlcle 
best gained through such special lingiuBtic founded at Naples in 1727. Later devolop- 
kiiowlcdgc — IS a potent factor in furthering ments along corresponding lines aio the 
the woild's aims of civilization Striking Leluanslall fUr onentuhsche Sprachen, organ- 
prominence has recently been given to the ized at Vienna in IBIil, the cveation of aa 
weight of this considpration tliiongh the rn^nd extensive corps of apccial ins true I ora for Ori- 
Btndes which Asia has lately made in the line ental laiigiiagca in connection with the work 
of progicss of the Univeisity of St. Pctorsbuig since 1864, 

Oriental Studies in General — As a science the ininistciinl suKsidioa devoted to the 
the study of Oriental Uugnages is a lelatively iiar /ilr oucidaIi 8 c/ie Spmehm at BciUn ainca 
young tlcvelopmenb in tlic West, even though 1887, and the cstahlishincnt of tlic Onc 7 i/al- 
from the eavlicaL times duo rerognitioii has ische Uandelscikademie at Budapest in 189L 

been acaoidcd to the practical knowledge of In England t]ie Uiiiveiaity of London likewise 

Easfcein vernaoulaig Ifc was natural that includes a special School of Modern Oricntnl 
the more special impetus to the movement Languages; and Oxford and Cambridge each 

should come first fiom n desire to study the have chairs oi lectureships for a scoic sncl 
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iiiDrc of Orient fil npccialista, ^Yltll kiiulrod 
ie|ii'csciuntivca in all the othci univcrmtiea 
of Giciifc lirUain Throughout the continent 
of Europe every university la equipped pro- 
portionately, or even in much larger degree 
Nor has North Ameiica been far behind 
ainco the time when tlic real foniiilation for 
Asiatic atucfica in the New Woild was Imd, 
move than half a centuiy ago, by the noted 
Sanakntiat, William Dwight Whitney, of 
Yale, who died in ISOI In South Araeiica, 
on the other hand, the serious study of Orien- 
tal Iniigungea is still to bo inaugurated. 

Hftiui in hand with the several inovcmcnla 
already described theie has gone also the 
strong impulse imparted by tlio work of the 
learned aocictiea whose .special arm is devotion 
to various lines of Oiiontal rcaoarch One 
of the cailicat of bhoao bodies was the Asiatic 
Society establiahod at Calcutta in 1784, while 
to-day there is a Aoiinahing Oriental society 
in nearly evciy c nun try of Europe, and North 
America can likewise claim ila own Oriental 
Society, rounded in 1812 Among the most 
important of the Europoiin sociclies aic the 
English llojail Asm lie Society of Greiit Biituiu 
and Iroliiiul ffouiulod in 1334), with its daugh- 
ter socielie.s — the Ilombay, Ceylon, China, 
Korea, and Stiaita Biaucliei, the German 
DQuhche, moTQi^iiUimlihchc Gcsdl'ichnjt (1815), 
DsiftjcAc Oncni-GeselUchfiJt (IS'JS), T^order- 
fiaiflfi.se/ic Gesdlschafi (1805), and iRunc/Sner 
orientah&cliG GckcUschnft (lOOl); the Dutch 
Koniuklijk Imlitnut vooi de Turd-, LamU ca 
Volkcnkunde van Nederlajidsch Indie (1851), 
the French SocM asialiqtte (1822); and the 
Italian Sociehi asiatica z/nhaim (1887) These 
aocictiea all publish their own journala, 
and among othei pciiodicals relating to Oiien- 
tal languages may be noted the Eiiglibh Journal 
of the African Sociebj; the East Indian Imhnn 
Antiquary \ the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures ^ the Belgian 
tlio German Zeiisckrift fur Auyn- 
ologie, Zcithclirift filr dgypiisclie Sprach' und 
AHertiimskundQ, Zeitschnft f\X) afrikani&che, 
ozcaniscAc und oafa.siff/isc/ic >Siprnc/jeji, vlic/izii 
fur das Sludiim dculsclicr Kolonialsprachen \ 
the Austrian Wiener Zeitschiift fiir die Kundc 
des Morgontandes , the Swedish Sphinx, the 
Fiench Revue s6»iit(que, Recitcil de iravaux 
relatifs d la phiUdogie et a VarcMologie ^gyp- 
fiemifl ei assf/rienne, Revue d'assynologie, and 
T'oitJif? Pao , and llie Italian Stndi itahani 
(It JHohgia indrhvanica, Oriens ChnsUanus, 
iiad Be^sanone. 

As bins survey implies, the bioadth and scone 
of the studies piii.sued have grown in n lemark- 
able maiiuei during the Inat fifty years. The 
dav >a past when either Sanskrit or Hebrew 
and Arabic, or any othci single one of the two 
gicat liiigiuatic families to which they belong, 
can claim the pnoiity of attention which they 
once enjoyed A place is now found beside 
them for the study of the Chincbc clasaici, for 


niiestions lolating to Japanese, foi Central 
Aainii dialoct.s, Philippine tongues, African 
vernaculars, and Polyjicaian speech foima. 
The East itself, which had long been obliged 
to cultivate Em op can tongues foi piaelical 
rcnson8,_is now devoting spnous atteiilioii Lo 
its own individual languages na a subject wor- 
thy^ of piofouud consideration. The A sin lie 
Society of Japan was founded nt Tokio n\ 
1372, and the Siam Society at Bangkok in 
lOOI; though to foreign ,initinlivc aic due 
the establishment of the Ecole fian^ai&e d'ex- 
Irhie orient at Hanoi in 1898 and of the T'nji- 
toenyi instilul (" Oriental Inatitulc ") nt Vladi- 
vostok 111 1800 

The Practical Value of Oriental Studies — 
The practical value of a irnimng in Oiiciilnl 
langungea will be aclf-cvidciU foi the cliiiina 
made upon the misMoiiary, diploma L, military 
officer, or mci chant who is to live among the 
peoples speaking those tongues. Even though 
111 many places English or French may serve 
as a mcuiUTn of communication aufficienlly 
well to answer ordinal y requiicinenls, nevei- 
thelcEsS when once the Wc«terTici leases the 
beaten track, he will be practically liclplchs 
without a knowledge of llio v cm a culm a or of 
the lingua franca, which may be Aiabic, Poi- 
aiiin, or some other Oriental language While 
for the merchant or the military ollicei in the 
East it may be enough to learn mciely the 
modem spoken languages oi dialcels, precisely 
as the ordinary man in uink and file or at the 
desk acquiics a hiioakiiig knowledge of Frcncli, 
German, or Snanisli, it is incumbent on the 
rrrisiionftty ami the cliplainafc in the Oiient to 
know also the ancient Eastern languages niid 
their literatures The religious and scculai 
life of a people can he studied accurately only 
in the light of a thorough knowledge of then 
past lihtoiy and liteintiirc, niid tins fact 
equally prc3up|)oscs a knowledge of tlieir 
Inngiinge from its euilicsb ncccssible pciiod 
No Lranslatioii, however skillful, can suffice, 
and for the OrientaJ field in parLiculnr the task 
of the translator is hescL with innumerable 
penis. If the trained invesligaLoi often slniuls 
piM’plexed befme some apparently absurd, 
cruel, 01 obscene custom of the particiilni 
pcojile with whom he is brought in contact, 
how much inoie helpless muat he be who has 
had no real scion lifie tinimng, yet who lecog- 
nizes that clTettively Lo remove the evil he 
must first recognize and eradicate its cause 
To this lack of training on the pint of tliose 
wliu Iiiivc sought to api'cnd the Gofjpci, ninny 
of the criLicisina of the older school of niisaion- 
arics arc duo, on the other band, those mis- 
sionaries who have best undersiuod Iheir people 
have almost invariably been the ones who have 
had the greatest success both in winning con- 
vcits aiui m every other icspcct, To the 
theologian Oriental studies make a special ap- 
peal, for the ligiit that is cast upon the langungo 
and the religion of the Old Testament from 
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tliQ SciuitiG tongucf?, roligiona, litcra Lures, 
and cuatoms is incalculable. To tlio tcaclici 
of languages or of litcratiiies Home Orion tnl 
study la esaontifil if he is to do his best work, 
Sanskrit holds m this leapecb the first place as 
the oldest inombcr of the Indo-Gcnnanio 
group of languftfscs, and its grammar explains 
phenomena in oU\e\ tongues that aio otlicu- 
wisc inexplicable In fact, it is oven more 
eaacnlial in this respect than even Greek and 
Latin If the specialist in Church history 
and in Iho history of dogma must bo familiar 
With Oriental Inngiiagcs, it is none tbo less 
true that the histoimn of philosophy must be 
equally familiar with the thought of the East; 
and in like iiiaimor the historian not only of 
Buch sciences as mathcmatiCB, chemistry, 
and medicine, but also of certain periods and 
countries of Europe must seek Oriental sources, 
na for the histoiy of the Crusades or of Spain, 
Greece, and Mall a. Finally, no survey of 
literature is complete without some knowledge 
of the liteiary types found in SaiiBkiit and 
Pah, Syriac and Arabic, Chinese and Japanese, 
Persian and Egyptian 

OrUiital Studies and their Educational 
Pursuit — The di/Rcullics of Oriental study 
me exaggciated in the populai mind This is 
probably duo in groat part to the fact that they 
arc written m unfamiliar scupts Yet in- 
herently these tongues aio not really hard 
to master, and the grammai of the Semitic 
and of most of the Indo-Germanic Onental 
languages is comimraLively easy. The only 
real difliGulty is in the vocabulary The 
teacliing of Oriental iaiigiiagcs will probably 
never begin before Junior ycai in college, 
although there is no real ground for making 
this limitation beyond the fact of the insistent 
demand of studies that arc seemingly more 
urgent and the fact that Orientalism will at- 
tract only a chosen few Gramtnaia, lexicons, 
and chrcstomatliics exist m ahuiidance for 
all the bettor known tongues, and only in the 
verb categories of Semitic will the averngo 
beginner find anything that is really unfa- 
miliar to liim A knowledge of classics ia usu- 
ally possessed by those who take up Oriental 
studies. Although such knowledge is nob an 
indispensable prerequisite, and^ although it 
may even occasioually be qucBtibncd whether 
some of the students who undeitake the study 
may not approach it inoic independently 
without a technical familiarity with Greek 
and Latin, yet teachers, on the whole, have 
thus far in tlie West found their best adapted 
scholars among those who have previously 
been equipped with the essentials of one or 
both of the classic tongues. To the student 
who perscvcica there is a vast field where he 
can scarcely fail to reap some fruit, particu- 
larly as in almost eveiy Oriental language 
there are large bodies of literature as yet 
only inadequately known, or even entirely 
uninvestigated, in many cases not even edited. 


The one real difficulty ig that there ia under 
present conditions, a lack of teaching posh 
tioiiH for Oriental languages, except pcrliana 
in bile Semitic field, and the Jiopg ]s to be 
chenahed that laigor opportunities may be 
opened. OB are due, to scholars wiio devote 
themselves to this branch of research. On 
the other hand, it can Bcarccly fall to make 
foi mental poise and the avoidance of the 
peril of oveiapccialization if one has some 
Orion bal subject foi his diversion, if not for 
Ills domain of special study and investigation 
There is, however, a woid of warning to be 
sounded in regard to what may be called 
psemlo-Orientanam. The tendency to seek 
foi novelty and for supcificml analogy has 
been pi'c 3 iKUGial to the cause of true Eastern 
studies, especially in view of the close con- 
nection of much of Oriental htciature with 
icligion Astro-inythologicttl theoiista, for ex- 
ample, and the ** iiau-Babylonians " have 
brought some branches of Semitic studies 
into critical discredit; while pscudo-Dud- 
dhista and other impcrrectly informcdfoilowera 
of Oiiental systema of thought have at limes 
dell’ acted from apprccLatiun of Uio true value 
of Sanskrit and Pali stiidica Lade of genuine 
knowledge has pi evaded somewhat widely^ 
it must be confessed by the competent cnlic) 
and has led too many of tbe weakoi minds 
astray Thcie is, then, all the more icason 
for the sober and acientific study of Oriental 
languages and for the teaching of ihcao di^ 
ciplincs in a manner that ahnll adequately 
act forth tlicii tmo dignity and then true 
woith, A V W. J. AND L ir, 0. 
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ORIENTATION OF THE SCHOOL- 
HOUSE. — Sco AucHiTECTiniE, School 

ORIGEN (1B5-264). — The greatest of all 
the early Christian tcachera wna an Egyptian, 
the son of Leonidca, a teadicr of rhetoric, wha 
gave him a liberal education in all the arts and 
acienccH then known. Ho was a precocious 
Bcliolar, a pupil of Clement of Alexandria (g.v.) 
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and of Ammoiiuifl SaenaH, Uio founder of the 
Nco-Platoiiic Philosophy Ho bcciiiiie thor- 
oughly fftiuihiu with the IcndviURfi uC Plato 
and all the (Ircck pliilohophora and with Lho 
Ilrbicw Bfiiptuieg At tho early aRO of oight- 
reii ho was placed at the head of Lho gicat 
Alexaiiclriaii School (see Cateciictic^l 
iSciMOOLs) Here hid activity as a teacher and 
writer was inccsaant, a ltd by lu*5 tmllrliig iii- 
cIiiHlry and iiicsistiblc logic he aoon won the 
title of Aflamuntiufs Ilia fame Hpicad far 
and wide, and he was consulted by acholnra, 
staLoamcii, and loadcis of the Chuich, with 
whom his opinions earned great weight 
Under hia diicction the AloYandrian School 
became the gioatesh center of learning in the 
world 

In the perseeiition under ^ Taxi mi a, Oiigcn 
was driven fruin Alexandria and found lefugc 
in CiBsarea, whcie ho c&tnblishcd a now Catc- 
clieticftl School (7 y )p which .soon surpassed 
that of Alc\andria Here he passed the real 
of hi9 life in prodigious labors. The opinion 
of the IcMued men of Pales lino was voiced by 
Grogoiy of Nyssa (q y.), who described him as 
" the Ih’incG of Chiistian learning in the third 
coatuiy," Fortunately wo have a conteinpo- 
raiy iccoid of his cclueational methods by 
Grcgoiy Tliaumaturgus (7 a), who was liia 
puiiil for five ycais at Ccesaioa Hia Pane- 
gyric upon Oiigen i.s one of the classics of edu- 
cation and Rives iia a vivid picture of Lhisi great 
educator and hia work The .system aa dc- 
Hcrihed liy him was rcmnikablc for it.s bieadth, 
thoroughness, and high moral^ tone The fiiat 
stage consisted of a caieful training in grammar 
and logic, dcaignecl to teach the stiiclenl the 
exact meaning and uac of worda and to enable 
him to mvci.tigatc truth and detect false 
aiguinontg He waa then infcioduccd to tho 
study of the physical woild thiongli tlio 
acienccs of phy.sica. aationomy, and gcoinc- 
tiy Next came the study of ctliics, baaed 
upon the four Platonic virtues and including an 
examination of all known ethical ayatoma, in 
order tc incorporate cvciy thing of perma- 
nent value found in them Tlie object, how- 
ever, was not so much to formnlnte a 
theory of ethics aa to build up character 
Gregory's worda arc significant. ** Much as we 
learned from the words of Oiigen, wo learned 
still moie from Ins example " Evidently 
there was a peculi.ii charm about this great 
teacher winch endeared him to his students, 
wlulo hia pure and noble charactci iinproasod 
them not Icaa limn hia intGllectual powers. 
Ilia whole educational system culminated in 
tho study of Holy Scripture, to the exposition 
of winch he devoted hig iiighcst powers Hia 
literary labors wore enormous St Jerome 
(7 a ) says he wrote 2000 hooka. In hia 
Hexapla he brought togethei in one polyglot 
collection tho best vcrsiona then extant of the 
Old Testament, His First PrincipleB was the 
first attempt ever made to oreate, with tho 


help of philosophy, a science of riinatian 
Doctrine and wns one of Ihe most iiillueiitiiil 
books ever wvAteu, although iliahgiired by 
some extravagiiiil specula lion a, lln Com- 
menlanes and Hoinilics upon Holy fScriptiirc, 
of whirli only a few remain, were vobiininoiia 
and valuable Ills apologetic work, Conha 
Cdsum, his Si) omnia, in winch ho compares 
the docliinos of Christianity with the teach- 
ings of philosophy, and his Leiters complete 
the list W It, 
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ORIGINAL AND ACQUIRED CHARAC- 
TERISTICS — See Acquiubd CuAnACTBn- 
laTics, Nativism 

OROSIUS, PATJLUS {ft 415),— Historian 
and theologian, a native of Spam, Of hia life 
little is known before the barbarian invasions 
of Spam, about 40D. Soon after this ho came 
into personal relatioiia with St Augustine 
(711), whom he lepicscnted laLlicr unsuccess- 
fully when Augustine sought to^ procure the 
condemnation of Polngianism in Falcatine 
In 417-118 Orosius wns bark in Hippo with 
Sb Augustine At tins lime ho wrote hia 
famous history, Ilislorinrum adversus paganos 
hbri seplem It ivas uiidei taken in proof of 
a position assumed by Augustine in hi.s City 
of LW, lalhci than with a purely liiatoncal 
purpose. Orosius aims to prove by an oulliiio 
of general history that before the advent of 
Christianity tho world siilTorcd even more 
from plagues, pc.stilenccs, fain i lies, wars, and 
other tliaftstcrs than since that event In 
this hisLoiicftl ekclch, Orosius merls success- 
fully the pagan charge that the introduckioTi 
of Christianity and tho cessation of heathen 
worship weic the causes of the recent disasters 
to the Homan world Orosius made use of 
tho Old and New Testament, Josephus, 
Eusebius, and also Livy, Tacitus, Suetonius, 
CcDsar, Cicero, and other pagan historiana. In 
turn tho work was used by llcde and medieval 
writers gcncrallv As an independent authority, 
Orosius 19 of importance only in the latter 
part of his work from about a d 378 to the 
end A n 417 The book was translated rather 
ficely into An^lo-Saxon by Alfred the Great, 
and its popularity in the Middle Ages was very 
gicat, serving as the accepted manual or text- 
book of gonernl lustory The other works of 
£67 
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OrosiuB are thmilogirnl in rlmrnrtrr nn«l con- 
nect Gtl with tlio cuiUiQVcrsica of hi'J lime 

J C A Jii. 
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Full bililiORrapliiCft Tpfc'rnirci will l»* foinid licrc 
Tr. by Sbnhnn, T (Si Luum, I'.HW ) 

Cor/Jiia ’icrijJfontm ccdpaioBlicorwn Latimrum, Viil V, 
cnnliuiia tlio IIlHtiirin. (Vioiinii, IHMJ ) 

SuiTK AND W\rE. Dictwnary of Chnnium Jlioornithi/. 

MiflKE, PatroioQiQf Labiifli Voli AXXL (Fnrin ) 

ORPHANS, EDUCATION OF — Tlin 
term nppliGd to the jnstituliojia now K,.|icrally 
termed orphan aayluiiiH, orphaiinfies, or oi])liau 
houaca or achools, wiia lioapiUlw; and under 
the caption IIo.si'iTAL Sciioolh tin* lii.slonc 
dovelopinciit of these inslitiiLioiiH niid of thn 
type of education hna been Lraeod. Following 
the Reformation auch iiiHlitiilion.s, ninri* or 
less mdepenilciit of the Churcli ami rejilacinij 
the old ecelc'jinatieal foumlnliona \vlueh luul 
the oare of orphaiia as one of their funcUoiiH, 
became quite jiuincroiia Especially with the 
seventeenth century was Lheic h marked do- 
vclopincnt winch, to the nreaonl day, Ima 
given a distinctive place to this typo of educii- 
tionul institution A brief historical skelch 
outlining the details given under Hospital 
Schools will furnish a perspeetivo for judgiiig 
pjcaoub conditions; see also P ictism ; li^ANCKB; 
obe. 

Historical — The earliest expression of 
chanty in human society of which wn have any 
record waa exercised in liolialf of orphiiii 
children The Hebrew iScripturcs in most 
emphatic terms repeatedly enjoined reapoii- 
aibiliby foi the care of the widow and iho 
orphan. " Ye shall not afflict any widow or 
fatherless child. If thou afflict them in any 
wise and they shall cry at nil unto me, I will 
Burcly hear their cry, and my wrath shall wax 
hot and I will kill you with the a word; and 
your wives shall be widows and your children 
fatherless"' (Exod. xxii, 22-24). "And tUo 
Levi to (bccauao lie hath no part nor inheri- 
tance with thee) and the atraiigcr, and tho 
fatherless, and the widow, winch arc within 
thy gates, shall come, and shall eat and be 
satishcd, that the Lord thy God may blcs.4 
thee 111 nil tho work of tluiic hand which thou 
docst." (Dent Kiy, 20.) 

Nearly two thousand ycaia Inter n Now 
Testament writer deriiicd religion in terms of 
chanlablo service rcndcied the widow and tho 
fatherless' " Puic icligion and undordod be- 
fore God and the Father is this, to visit the 
fatherlcas and widows in their afTiicLion and 
to keep himself unspotted from the worhl " 
In UiD Aposlolio couslitu lions of the pninlUvo 
churches bishops were comm untied " to Lako 
care of tlio orphans; see that they want 
nothing." ()Scc Clmalors Cka) tl}/ of tke Primi- 
Iwe CKnrches ) Throughout the Sliddlo Ages 
endeavor in behalf of orphan and dcpoiulcnt 


rliildrmi was nndpr llm direr linn of I he C'lkiirclL 
Tlu' Ernprrnr (NiiislniiiiiK' aftiT Iuh I'oiiM'rHinii 
from PagUTUsiii to ( MiriMliariitv rlndarnl him- 
self the pnlron of oiphruis iiml olin-r ih-rr iiHr^ 
IcH.'i Hiildien 

Till* iiiodrni orphan ihnIuih hh a flinrilable 
insUluhOiV luiiiutained apurl frnnv rlnuih 
or moiiinlPry aruhr in Gii* lalLrr purl of ilm 
m'vr'iilcnilh n'liliiiy 'Flip br.sl kiumn of 
lliosf early iis>liiiiiH\\nH the oiii- UHiuhliMlicil in 
Ihfiri ill Halle, (iiTinaii^ , liy AugiiHt UiTmaiin 
Eraurkc ('/i'). It "um opniirrl on llu^gntully 
rapilal of llircn iiiul one half ilolliirn. On 
limliiig lliiH Mini at niU' Iniii' in the roiilri- 
iMition bo\ wliidi hr Imd rio^h-iii'd up ui hiH 
house, Eraiicki' rwliiiiiinl, " With Huh niusb 
I do a gmU work" Wilh nurh Hiuall lii'gin* 
niiigH ho began to gatbiu iii, to fciMljaiiil to iii- 
Hlruet oi'pluniH ami Htreet beggurn Liiier 
he begun Iri liiiikl, adding Himeuire njioii 
Hlrueture as Hie niiiidierH inereased lli,>i 
CHLablishnieiiL .still leiiiains -- a rpmrtei of a 
niilo in length and si\ slones liigh. Inidt 
around a long eonrtMird. FnineKe’H or- 
phanage and Inline for ili'penileiit einhlren be- 
came LIk' iiiodt‘1 and iii‘7]nnihou of niaiiy others 
CHtiililished during the following century m 
ChTiimny and olhei countneH, inelmling llm 
Uinlrd .Slates In iiH .hiinmf Htport us 
Seereliiry of Hie Ihmrd of hMucalinn of Masa- 
aclumeUs, Horiiee Mann Oj.e ) in willing of his 
visit to tlu* (icrinaii Stales niivh, " Another 
fact W'lileh will alrikc llie Msilrn to tliene 
counlricH ((ieiinan Slates) wilh iniiifdiMl .anirow 
and joy, is Uiu nuinliei and jiopnloiiHnesi of 
their orphan eHtulilislimeiiis In Hie great 
citie.s almost without exreplion, one or inoro 
of these is to he found " The orphan lionHos 
oiigiimlly establiHlied for the earn of Holdiera' 
orpliaiiH were afterwards appropniiti'd to 
oiphaiiH of ntlior elusHen InHlilnlions es- 
tablished in Hie United StatcH after the Uivil 
War [or aoldieis' orplmns have in r(‘cent years 
followed a siinilmi ronrse, in Home .stnlca 
becoming state imIuHlrin) H(?}inolH fur dejieiulent 
and dcliiupieiit eluldieu, 

In Homo of the orplianagefl of I'hiropean 
countries tho training given the chilrlrcn of 
aohlieia and anilois wah iiiLended to fit llio 
boys for the occiipaLion of tludr fnLherfl Thna 
m the same Report (pioted above the writer 
says: " In the Royal Orphanage Houne ab 
Folsdain thcic were a tliouHaiid ImyH all 
ojiildion of Holdiers. flrenl atleiilioii was 
given to physical Lraiuiug As the hoyfl wore 
(leslined for the nimy it was thought imjiortnnt 
to give them agility and vigor. 'J'he hovrt 
practiced gymnaHiuni oxerciHen, huoIi as climb- 
ing polcH, nscemliiig ropes, flinging llinr bodies 
round and round over a I mi while they hold 
on only by Uie bend of the legs at the kiico 
joints, vaulting upon the wooden hoiHOj cLo 
imlil their phy.sieai foiitH reached a point o 
pcifection which I have nnver seen BUrpassrd 
except by profoa.sioiiAl circus riders and rope 
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flancorfl ” At IlmsL \\^ a Hiiiiilur iiisliliilimi 
for Httilora' orphrinw wljich ^ Hj)ceinl iiinili- 
Cfll and inililary oiliicaLioii, inrliiihnK niftiiaKt- 
mciit of aailg, hfc, drum, rowiiiR, HUimiiiiiij?. 
whislliugj gun iniiclico, boxing, uLu. (Riivnurd 
Aincricmi JawnrU tif Eihtcoluin^ Vol X\I, 

BO.) Tlua nrogi am of Innning ih hIiU in vugni* in 

aiinilnriiisliLnlionH,aHillii.HluUi'(liuri-iiUybytlif‘ 

coronation drill (-xnuiHr.s in liomn of OroiRr V 
roiidorod by tlio boyw of Llir Urrillnuii Snldim' 
Oi'Iiiian AHyliim, PurliTp wliirli 14 dinn Uy uii- 
d(!i' lliH Mnp'HLy'H patnmaKn 

III the enily period of thin nniiUry orphan 
and ilepcndeiit ohildrrn wero iMirod foi in imbliu 
idinslioii«(‘H, when* they wio iiHUally liouM-tl 
with lh(‘ ndnlL pnuiiera. (Sue Pooii L\w ami 
Education.) Their removal from iIicmu 111- 
HliLuUoni boRiiining about the midrlle of llio 
Inst ociUiiry has hem a long and teilioiiH 
proccfl^ and in not yet mtirply acicuinplmlirfl. 
(Folks, The Cure of DcstUuk, Ncglccteil, and Pc- 
hnqueut ChiMrm.) 

Parallel with thin rnovemonl, 1 ml morerapitl 
ill progiess, haa been Liio foumling of oiplian 
asylums 

Piior tr> I.SIU only flix orpliun aFjyliiiiiH liiiil 
been founded in the United iStiit*‘H lly IHIR 
fifteen more had been e.HliihliHlied. After 
lR 31 j Lhcir numboi inereasiMl mpiiHy. During 
the IwonLy yeais following JMil hftv-Hix or- 
phanages and lioines for ilesliUite ehddmi weio 
founded. ” It is not possible to Iniee I he 
eslablishment of eliildmi’s irihLilutions after 
IHdO in delail. It may be staled that eyeiy- 
where they iiiei eased in uuinberri ami in diyer- 
Hity of olmiiuiU‘1 and objeeiH Not including 
Home Central anil We^lein stales fiorn whieli 
reUuuH have u<iL been ieeei\ed,_ fuiLy-seven 
new coiislitulioiiH were organized in the fiflien, 
sevenLy-iilno in the hi\Iii‘S (iiolwilliHlandiiig 
tlic civil war) and tweiity-onr* in the first half 
of the HcvciUie.s " (I'^oIkH, ft) 

Present ConditlatiB — Tlie latest report 
of the U. H lJureau of I lie Oiihuh of Iimlitu- 
tions gives foi Ly-foiir hnndied a.s the total 
number of benevolent mslitiitioiiH in the United 
Statp.s Of this niiiiihei eleven hiimlmi arn 
orphanages and elnldiTii's hoiiies. These are 
broadly classified as public, private, ami eeclei)- 
nistical. In round numbeiH there me five 
iiiindied piivatc, nil ripial miinber of reides- 
lastieal, and one hundred publit: The total 
lunnlier of childiiMi in these InHlitulioiiH in 
nhoiit one hundred tiiouHiiml and the average 
expeiiHo of nudntenaiice ten niillums of dollarH 
New York ranks flisl nniong all of LhesUiles in 
hoLli Llie mnnlier uml jiroporllon to po|iiilatuin 
of childion'H lioines liaving one biiudred and 
hfly of tliesn InstilulionH. Of this luimlier only 
live aie publui lionies, wliilo tlni remainder me 
divided about etiually between privntii and cc- 
cicaiastieal fount laliona Twenty-Fix states havo 
no public instituUons for children. Whether 
a bUIc hna many or few niphanagea does not 
depend upon tho popiiInLion oi the a umber of 


depeiideiil elnhlren, but uilliei on the jiolicy 
pursiieil 111 eiiiijig fur Lliein If nii insliLiiLioiial 
IMilicy lini prevailed, lliere will be many in- 
ntiUilions, if a piaeing-out method of caie, — 
that is, the piaeing of the tleiieiiilenL cliild in 
privalt' InniieH at hnarrl, at sei vice, or by adop- 
tion, — llieie wili be few iimlilulioiiH Thus, 
Iowa with a pupiilalioii of Lwo mill a (|uarlor 
mdlioiiN leporlH but twelve iiiHlituLnniH, wliilo 
Mi'w Jersey with a popiilalion of half a iniHion 
le.ss lepoilH forty-six lioines. 

The iMiniber of 01 plianage.s mid childiTira 
homes has iiuTeaHetl rapidly for l}ie past 
tue Illy- five years From 1M)0 to 100,1 the 
lolal iminlier of new homes opened wag aliout 
four Imiidied- Many of tlinn, eHijeeinlly those 
CHlalilisIied upon eeele.^insliral foiiinlaliong. 
have hud their 01 igin in leligmus nr HCiilinieiilnl 
iinpiilse rallier Hum from a clear lecognilion 
of the need of aiicli n cliarily Tho result of 
this blind plidanllirnplc endeavor has in home 
iiislaiu'CH h(»en an nver-jilaiding of iiiBliUdiong 
(Ml the one haiul aad imhsrriiiunatc eliari table 
(Ml the oUier, as hIiowii 111 the adniiHSioii 
of many rluldien who.se hejinralion from Llieir 
lioiiiCH was merely an economic coiivcnicnco 
rather Lima a neerssity 

Systems of Organization — There arc two 
lyix'H of oiplinn lu»iues — Liie oongiTgalc or 
iMU’iiicks type and wliat is known as llie cot- 
tage sysleiii. In llie congregate lionies tho 
rliildreii liv(‘ in one large Iniihhng, which coii- 
laiiis Idlelien, dining room, duniiUorles, play- 
nmni and sclioolrooms In Uic cottage system 
the ehildieu of tho iUHtitution are divided into 
fliiuill gioups of fiom fifteen to tM'only-fivc, 
caeli group having its own cottnj^c liome 
There are wivcval nKidificationii of Uub fuim of 
houRiiig from the complct(}ly separate and in- 
dividual cottage home and school to Limb in 
whicli the school, kitchen and diningroom are 
in cent nil Inidfliiigs, the sepaiate coltngeg 
providing dnnnitoiiefl and perhaps siLLing 
looms for the various gioiipg Since llio nd- 
vantage of the cottage plan over the congiTgalo 
lies in Its neaier approach to Hie private family 
homo, it follows lliat central icatiirca for a 
group of collages like the kitchen or dining 
room, W’huro nil of tho ohildren assemble thrijo 
limes n day, aio o])pose(l to the chief aim 
Houglil ill adopting the family-giouj) idea In 
a well-managed cottage system the Kitchen and 
(lining loom in each collage becomo practical 
Irinniiig Hchools in which llio children learn 
to nianngo a range, to cook, prepare and seivc 
meals, witii all of the jiiiiiimeralilo accessory 
duties and i'espoiislbilili(‘s pertaining Iheicto. 
The eoLlage Hilling room and libiaiy roiilrib- 
iite ill a Himilai way to the home Ufe aiul 
Hpir'il. _A He 11 HO of inuLual dependence and 
family inLcicBL pervades Llio collage group, 
This under wise direction hy llic liead of tlic 
roLLago develops into an csprif de corps, which 
IS tho sLiongest fnolor in the cottage sy.Htpm 
In a ccntinl kitchen all of liiia is wanting, 
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SiucG ovcrytlilnfi 11111,11 bo dofir on flurh n larjif' 
BCftlc, tho food siippbn, lUriiwilH, rooKorn, 
range fixtures, etc., ni'o so ho/ivy IhuLbul liUli‘ 
opporbunitY nlTordtxl for tho Iraming of clnl- 
dren jn such a kituliciL Ai Lo ibu food, rumn- 
tity valUcr Ibtvu quality in iho factor inoHt in 
evidence. RcfincinciUa of Mic cidiiinry art aro 
wanting. Thcio ia an abhciico of varioty. 
There can be no catering to individual or group 
tnaLca Such ii kitchen caTiuol aon^ft na n 
school. III the iinineniie dining rooina of Hiipli 
inatitutiona the children do not pnrtnke of 
fclicir incnla williicriiied lidde iiiannerfl and suciid 
intprcoiirao — they are Hiiiiply fed. 

Educalion — Tho education of oi'idmiiR find 
dependent cjiildron in Inslltuiion homes uj) to 
wilhm very icccnt years hi\^ been no ineagri’ 
Liiafc but little can be aaid m Us favoi Many 
of those ostabllfjlicd by the various leligioiis 
denominations Imvc been aclininjatcred njong 
narrow aoctarmii lint's Childien ni'O 1 plained 
until t\Yelve or fourteen years of age and tlipn 
either icturncd to relalivcs or pinccil out in 
ftiiudy homes, wUnve Lhey beenme in moat 
inatanccg tho unpaid servant of the household 

Most of the oi'p linn ages have maintained 
their own schools and m tlicao the Leacherfl 
and instruction are inferior to the blniidarda 
of the public elementary sclioola. Tbo 
teachers aie usually requiicd to jiprfonn other 
services in the insbiliiUon in mfditiou Lo the 
work of teaching The couiac of flLiuly leads 
nowhere and there is no higlici sclmol hpyond 
the institution schpol to awaken an nui- 
bllion for pvomollon. Iliively have, the 
childien in siicli hainos passpil beyond Lho 
elementary grades wliile rom Pining in tlio in- 
Bbibutioii. After their release lo relatives or 
private homca, subsequent school nttondanco 
becomes desultory or la ciiUrely nbnndoued 
This has been the experience of acorofl of thou- 
sanda of orpliuiis niid dependent oliildreu. As 
conocivcd by most of tho inanagcr.*! of liomcs 
for dependent children, chanty was to go no 
further than was uccegaary to enable the child 
to earn his kcop when place il in a family home. 
Tlio uncertain and transitoiy period of hia 
atay in the institution made school atlciidnncc 
largely a^ matter of marking time rnUicr than 
an exporienco of purposeful cffoit Tho more 
recent and enlightened view, however, ic- 
gards makeshift Bchool aitcndniice and sueli 
early exploitalion of chdd hfe aa uqt only an 
individual but a aocial waste. Much more 
extended edu cation al advantageg arc, thcic- 
f ore, now being provided by the more pvogres- 
sivo inalitutiona in this country. A few of Lho 
bcttci class are sending their wards to Lho 
public schools, and cluldrcii of cduea Lionel 
pi a in I ID aiG given an opportunity to purauo 
acGoncIary and in some cases even liiglior educa- 
tional coiiraca There has also been great 
progress in education along iiuluBtiial linca. 
Some of the inatiUiUonB now provide eppeiai 
teacliQis in manual training, cooking, drcaa- 


inakiug, plr pm iiiafitulion*H nwn iipnla in 
LliPsc fiplds of iiislrni lion givp a Triurh mure 
jjrarlU'al turn to Ihi' work Ihnii iK jmssilijp in 
public .Hphfiol iiistrurlifui TIiiih, in lho sluing 
and rlrr^Hiiiaking rltlMm a llir' girls ri'pnif ruid 
uuik(5 KiiniiciilH for lhoinail\iH and niiu-r 
diildrcn. In tlie iiinnnu) irainiiig rhisM>H lho 
boys repair tiiul inriko new fun ill un^, toys, 
jilay iijipurulim, iiiul iuiph'iiii rUs for lluir own 
me in work alnnU the phirr, In On* gaidi'ii 
find puulliy tliry vogr lublrH and 

poiilliy for llirir own hildrs, luid the Cfioking 
rliisiU'H frispiniliy pnqmn* llir rngulnr uiriils id 
tlie I'otliigcH 

tSjncr till* iiiHliLulioii fuini'^lu's noi mly Iho 
Bi'lninl, but iiIhu lim oliild',*! boiiu* hfi' anil on- 
virmunciU, il \w pos-^ddi' through ouiTi'lnimu to 
bring tho.se two inlo voiy rhtso loiioli in tho 
cliiMfirooih, Tlu* owiyduy iiiloroilH and ac- 
tivities of lho child inay mil mily inloijirid llio 
Hiibjoct inriLlor of tin* olnssrooiu, but may nluo 
furnish inuoh of Uio odiioiilivo innlorial ilsolf. 
The courm* of Htiuly iiiiiy ho iidiijitoil at rvory 
turn lo tho cxponoiK’o and Uilori'hlH of the 
child Kvoiy iiiipruluiiL f^oiil or llo^'l■|op- 
inrnL in lho life of tlio liiiiiii*, pbn\iiig, Jihuiting, 
cutting down treoH mid sawing llioiu into 
luiiihcr mill cord wood, Hliutiiig and niTiiiiug 
incuiialois anil bioodn.H, buying rind Hi'lling, 
building and ]iaviug, iriudcriln and acoidoTilH, 
— nil arc fi aught wiDi odiioiui\(> shifF 

Tlicro in utioIIioi iiuiniilant imprrd in wliirh 
tlio iiisliluLion hcIiooI can adjust ilsrlf lo (ho 
iioods of llio child and where (he public hcIiooI 
failw Lo uwel tv roudiiiou Aa cliihhcu movo 
upward (hrnugh lho guulcH liic huIijci'I matter 
of instniciion glows nioio ami nnirc aliHlract, 
while tho child in the earlier jjoars of the aflo- 
IcHccnl pciiod, lho ynus of jiliyhical sticFa 
and nisli, unloai natiiially HtudinuH 01 aca(h*iiiio 
ill his InsloN, yoiiniH foi (’onci’ote expniojico, 
foi action, for iiiduHtnal work, c*o(uioiuie gain, 
and freedom from pliyhienl ipslramt Tii lho 
iiiMlitiilKm lie may gi\o half of each day to 
induBlrial work ami the other lialf lo Hclipol 
work, thus proKcrvnig a bnluuco ihiit may tide 
the child over aicsllcsi poiiod of aycai nr luo 
and still preserve and keen alive and going lliosn 
acndcimc in teres Is whicli oidinarily aie lost 
foi ever lo the pupil that diops out of the public 
school during lliia peiiod 

But most of the iiiMiUilums of tlio country 
luLve not ruion to thoii cducndmml nppur- 
tiinitica Tile above eonn'jition of eihiejitlon 
ia realized in but few of lho inojo piogvcHHive 
ones. Many of Ihoiii, however, me in a stnlo 
of timiBition Tlioy mo iiioviiig from urban 
to rural locations imd changing finm emigrc- 
gato to cottage sysloma of lumHiiur Along 
with ilicao clmiiKCH improvcuient in cduea- 
lional stamlard.s and molhods n kcojuag pace. 
Hitherto this pro gi css in ciluoation has hoon 
greatly ictaidcd by t|io fact that they have 
been vegarded as home a lather than schnola. 
Since the meaning of ehiUlhaod is gradually 
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bring iiilcrprolnil innrr ninl iimro in nf 

{•cl u ('III. ion, inBliliilnm lift* is p!is*iiiig mhi n 
rrnniHHiuire of liigliiT Lniiiiinjr^ niU*Hri*tuaI, 
indiiHtriiil, tnitl Honnl Jl U H 

Hpt‘ CiiiiiDiioor;, Lloihlatiov foii tiir (Jdn- 
HEnvAPioN AMI Piio iifiN nv, Pooji Law 
and KmrcATioN; OiiviuTr Sciujolh, lUdOKD 
IlAUllKS llviJS, l*LC?, 


IloferoncflB — 

IUaivt, 1 * Orjihnii* «ml tlrjihan /Uljluiiin 


{\Ul- 


fuld. IKHS) 

JJacJiI^; a D Itrpnrl an hriurainfU in Ihtropr, (I'liil- 
nilt'liiUlu. IKHU) 

Uaiimauixj (Mrrt ) iniu MMitiiANr, J Manair^ 0/ fho 
Itttr Dr /ifirijfirr/fi. (IajIkIimi, HM)? ) 
lUrr. J H Dr lldriinilo 0 Hfrartt ami nn fri- 
ftr/irrffififin (fjOiKlnH, ) 

HcJiiHi JJ /Jrtrijonfd'i /»ir>/rtfiiiiTAp, Ua*I|«ik, ISHII ) 

Honimnu, L, I’ //io/(*rv af .Sf Pin (nil dc l‘i\ul 
(LuiKlnii, IHIM),) 

f’liANt'K, W r/ii/(/rcJi uiidrr t/iP /Vior frfiic (l/Oiuliiii, 
IHU7) 

Confiruncn on llir C'lirn of Dcpi fiilcril C'liililn 11 , IllUt) 
PrMCcd\}\g5, ( WiishiiiKldri. IHO'I ) 
rnnic*i. lliiMi u Can’ <tf fli Htdulc, iV(fl|(cl«l* anti 
/>tbri 7 U(/JC Cfntdrm (Ni-iv \orl( 1111)!*) 

CiiiAbT^ litilrdQc “ur (Ii irfnrftii' tiff Jtrctifiunff <Icr 
iKdiiCii, (‘If’ (DliHHildorf, ItiSS ) 

IIiLL, F I) ('hildrm uj (hr Mr (bniiloii, IHVl ) 
Lkh, J ( '«nflfriir/ii(’ NiJr/ Pnnnlirr' I’fnimifhropi/ 
(Now York, I'HU ) 

PALiLii, /Jcr y'n I ( 1 ^ 1 //r£/r 7>2JMlir(r/^^( irnf /iJr ffr/inf- 
£nfi(Mi(?/ic iVoi^ni, fin YfftfiirPi nip I^utUUif tin* 
Frntfr; fro*! iif tloti (fiiiMdir VrW^ nnucii Frr- 
itjfiMlcn A'l/iiiicn fl(/iiW(ii 7 (' iJIcrliti, IK'JIJ) 
IlKrinRli, U IL //"III ifumind i'hdtirtninc und 
icorM (Nt*v York, JO JO) 

lU.XNi W, uA/'ir'Jdnr A» v flttndtiiirh dir Pflda- 

H\. iKfinCJiA/liirtr r 

IP iS'Oifr (^hildnti m Lrrtfrniin* ri 
ii/ JfmiTiliwo uuf ftmJ \ts litTiUtpmrnlB (Ailt'luidi*, 
Jim?) 


ORU, GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS (IHJO- 
18H7) — HlaLi* SiiiM*nnh'Jnh*iit of Hc’hotilH; wuh 
rilunilnl in pilviilr hcIiooIh, fiL Lin* Uuivcimly 
of (icorgiii, ajid at Kniory (’ollrgc, gnuUiiiLing 
lit tin* lulLor in IK 11. JIo luiiKhb 111 (looigia 
[uul TciiiicH.Hro from JHlfi lo IK-IO. wiiH 111 - 
hUiicLoi aiul jirofc'HSoi in Miiioiy (JoIIcru from 
18PJ Lf) 1807, was pusHKltml of tin* HuiUlimi 
Fcmalo Mihouic Co 11«‘R(‘ from 1807 In 1871; 
ono ycfir iirofoHSior in ()glollnir|»r IJiiivoraily , 
nml from 1S72 to Ins dmitli in 1887, lio wan 
•StuLft CoininiBsioiici of llin Schoolti of Georgia. 
ITo ifi rallptl Llio faLlii’r of tlio cuminon nrhool 
flyslDiii of Cicorgin W. 8. M 

ORTHOGRAPHY. — Set) SpHLijNa. 


ORTHOPEDIC investigations 
AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN. Hrm 
(JiiiiM’j.i:i) CiiirmiiKNi Kih/c’atkin or; KrmAi, 
('uuVATUiii:; oLe. 

ORTON, JAMES (IK.'KI -1877). — Snipiitint 
and _ cullegii inofesHor; wan Kiaihmled fioin 
Williama (Jollrge in 1885, uiJfl fiom Llio An- 
do vor TheoloRioJil He I llin ary in 1888, nflor 
which ho li'iLvelrd and Hliidictl in lOnrope. 
Ho was for aiweral ycius pan tor of a CoiiRre- 


giUioiml chiirrli Fiom 1808 Lo IROn ho was 
imifemcor of biohigiral aciencc in Lhc Univoraity 
of lloolieHler, iiiid fnini 1809 to the Lime of hm 
deatli at ViHiar (hillpRe, lie ronduoted bpv- 
er/d HPiPidifif; PAin’dilioii.s to Liu* Iiigh AikIph, 
und iin't liH death tm iiindian pxppditmn iit Lako 
Tilirnea. PpHidcN iiuineroiifi Heieiililic workH, 
liiH puhlioalioiiH iiidudp The Lthn-td lidmi- 
lion of IPoiiica (liS7*l) and Comjiaruiwc Zoblonu 
(1875). W 8. M. 

OSORIO (DA FONSECA), JERONIMO 
(1800-1880) — Jliflho|> of Hilven in Porlngal; 
HliirliPtI ill tlip nmvorHilii*'i of Snlainnnca, Paria, 
ami lltihiKiui, and heninn* Pi ofmor of Diviinly 
at fJcninhni (rj v ) Osoiio i/i calh‘d the Cicero 
of Portugal t)no of Oaorio'a tipaliac.s, the 
Dc f/Torjrt, wafj Ihoiight by ijoine of his con- 
tempoianc’s Lo have licon a lost work of Cicoro, 
found and piihliHlicd by Oaoiio Oaorlo'a 

el 11 of rdiicalioiial work was the De Regis /n- 
siiPdioric ci flisripfnia, Libn VIU (Coloniro 
AgrijipiinD, 1872) It is a hook of great 
Ipiigtli,^ jiraisinglhc bcvch liberal arts, grcinmar, 
dialertir, and rlieloiic, with arithmetic, mu'-ic, 
gpouielrv, mid nslroiiomy, all of which a true 
king will wpH know, Ihil inoic urgontly still 
iiw lunml virtues oC a kiup extolled — 
pnidi'iicp, wifldoin, Lpnijiprancc, justice, inag- 
niuiiiiiity, iLiul NO on Osorio in jirniflcd bceniiNO 
he writoH in a HPiioa of roaHoningfl ratlier Limn 
giruiiulH liiniKpir * mainly on ([iinlalioim, a 
TUPLhod comimin in liia time, Roger Aneimm 
(ij.y ) hpeaka in hia pramo (see Sc/iolcnin^lcr, 
pp. 1211-181 Mayoi'fl ed., 1603). 

F, W, 

nor^ronce — 

CiiALMnnH, A. (Vnicrirl iJio^raTi^iccil Dictioncry, Vol. 

XXllI, |jp, JOThIOB. 

OSWEGO MOVEMENT, — A HysLemaLio 
atLeiii|il, radiating from the Stale Normal 
School at Oawpgo, N.Y., lo introduce the heat 
fealiirpN of Pe.sLalozziaiimm into llu* flchooln 
of lliiB coindry The spirit of the inovo- 
nienb ivaa iiUiupiirnbly hound up in iho bfc 
of il.s foundpi, Di. Edward Austin Hhehloii 
Like PpBtalozzi, Dr Sheldon wfiN first 
h’d lo lake an iiitercat in educalion by observ- 
ing Lhc coiidilioii of the poor children of Os- 
wego. Ax early as lfld8 he had or(j;aiiized a 
Hchool for Lhein niul waa trying In various ways 
lo amcUornle Llioir condition. Aflor this 
idiihiiilhropiR evpeiiment, Di Sheldon spent 
ninn yeiiiH in jiublic school siiiicrvision, fust 
nL Syrnouflc and later at Oswego. Tlic rpgiilfc 
of liirt experience wai a (1 toP‘'“”^R conviction 
that not only had wo failed lo give universal 
oducalion, but that Urn moUiods of Leaching 
then in vogun were unBcieiuiflo and Llio couiso 
of study was loo narrow and formal. Ho 
Llicii re.Holved to do vote himself to tlic leform 
of ediicalioTij which piovcd to bo his lifcwork. 

Dr Sheldon saw clearly lb at tho first step 
toward bettering the schools was to secure 
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DSWEUt) MOYICMJvNT 


urriJiuEiN ENivhii.sri’Y 


bctlPr-lrjiiK'd Imolim Tt» (liin (■ml fnr ft 
i\mc: 1\(‘, ciuriGtl m »Sftlui'(luy lor (.tiu'hi rs 

(It UrfWCRO aiul gtivc iiiHLiiirLiiHi Jii I In* JMin- 
ciplGS 111 l« inih‘1 Ui wupiiK'inviit 

willi practical work, Liu- wi'lioul InmnJ uf t)i>\r«o 
cnopDraU'iV in esUililisliniK triuuni^^ 

flclioal, flolpcUiiB a aiiflincnl jiuhiIjpi of tlii'ii’ 
jmblic flchools Lobe moil us nioilrl or pruKuo' 
ecJiools, In tlio same yriir (I SOI) Mkn Miir- 
L'arol E. Ill Jones was poisimAi'il In niiiio from 
Loiuloii to Loacli iu the new Bclunil Mimh 
J onea bfti\ UnRbl for ftUvJGn yeuis lU lUe llmiu* 
nud Colgiiiul 'hmiuiiK Holiool (Hir Humi: 
AND Colonial School SoriKrv) Mins Jours 
remained at Ghwcro only one ynu, Init lliat 
flcrvcd to plnco upon a lirm fooiiiiK the rssrii- 
liul ideas of the RteaL Swiss ivfmnmr. Tim 
object LciichluK phnse of Ids work wceiiiH to 
have appealed MlionRly to ldn Eip^linh fol- 
lowcrflj niul as might have been cxpcelrd, JIjhs 
J onoa cmplmaized ohject loasoiis as n H(‘imriilr 
blanch. Ilut it flhouid he noted tliiiL Dr. 
Sliddou had been pievioualy much impressed 
With the largo coilccLion of objcels in the Kdii- 
cationM Mnsenm of Turouto. The Idea of 
this collcoLion wiiN bon owed from Koglish 
icfoimcra. The i eapimsdnliLy Cor the upieud 
of object toachinp nuiat nlso ho Hluirod with 
N A, Calkina, who was fi pioneer in thia 
movement. 

After Miss Jonea wiihdrow from O.iwoRO, 
Dr. Sheldon Imd Liu* good foiliiiuj to hi'curo 
the scrvicoa of Herman Krhsi, Jr. [(/ a ), Ihu 
flon of Po.sLnIoz/n'a mosL f anion h ahHi.stanl. 
Ilia entrance into the Oswego group helix* d 
to call public aLtonlioii to tliia new center of 
educational reform. Of the other tcaeliers 
whose devotion helped to make Lho Oswego 
work a distinctive inovonienLj 13 1 »Shehl[Ju‘fl 
daughtor, Maiy (the wife of ProfesHor I'krl 
Darnea), must bo named, Her wclUKnowii 
mctlioda of introducing cliihlren to the flUuly 
of Jiifltory by beginning with the eonee plmneg 
of local history is a practical niul vnlimblc 
application of Pcstaloj^zi'a maxiins 
Tlio worJc done at the city trainiiiR school 
at Oawcgq waa so radically difTorent from Lho 
general loutiuc that it aoon ronsccl Hu* active 
criticism of thoao who hoiieatly investigate 
new raovemeats hoping to firiQl Bometlung 
good, and the hostility of those who oppose 
all progresa The ruulmRB of the f miner claijS 
wore so favorable that the training acliool 
was fu’st asBietcd by granta Cvoin the wLale, 
and in Ja06 the goliool was taken over by I he 
Btatc and made one of the regular btfilD iiornml 
fichoola of New York. For many yen? a I lie 
achool CDnlnmcd to bctuI out leftRhers I ruined 
to put into practice more or lc.a.s skill fully llio 
marlin “ that liic piimary concepls of nil 
branchca of knowledge come through the 
senses " Those loachcra weie in domaiid for 
training schools anil as super vlaovs of jirimary 
woik throughoiib Lho country The toacher.s 
who had ginsped the moaning of their Oawego 


IraiiiiJig n ;di/nl ihiir I'lii rr^ jiIuuik umsl 

be I'hiliuiali rl b\ iifhi j l'nriii*> of innilal uc^ 
tnily, and pntMihd bm thi^iri lluir liachiiig. 
(la till* nllur Iniiifl, iu I'a*-! lie* (hwcmi 

liK'lhud i di g* lu-rah'd inlo a mrrr 

gv\ing to I'ldLdrt'u a uarrluiril fuitn 

iilumL iniHpplhiio'uuH nlip'ir*', nlurli ihd iinii'h 
In ilwrrihl idbirl ^ Iu imd uny In \Wt wny.i uf 
LnaPhiiiK rhihln ri lliiiii l>\ fnriiifil limikhliidy. 
In MpiU' i»f llufi' bulnn \ lliu Uswiku 
iimiil wiiH a iMiwi rfiil fju lor iii rn jiliiig a 
goimriil dciuimd fur (niiiud UiichrH, iu i-u- 
riHiiiig ihr 4 niih nl of iii'drin liun iii vU nn^iitriry 
HidiunlM, III piniMiiliiig Tiiun Hill III iiii- Tiu-thuds 
tif liMi'linig, uiirl in iiiidvjng riinri* r'lny niiil 
I'lTi'i'livi' I'lMT i‘dii«’,'iliiiii:d r< furin, .\ ]] 

,St'(^ Ilvl4^^s, .Mvii'i Sun iiDN, Talmsh, 
Nuiimvn A; Knr-ii, IU.iru,\, Jn , Ojijlit 
T i:\l HIM., SlIKLlJrirS, l.UW IllU Al hlis. 
ItcrerenccB — 

lliiu I'^i A V 7l)r flnarijii Vltfirmcnf (TUtiilnn, 

IWIH ) 

Mumihi , \\ S /linUiiii t>f fht /'( .Vr^rrinnU 

in tf\r t mtril M/ifra. rai iimi 11*117) 
ijimrtirti/ f’l nL JfWrcjri^-T I'mMi'^IihI !*> ilip ()a. 
go Nerinid iiHiJ ) 

OTTAWA UNIVEUSITY, OTTAWA, 
KAN -- J'liUiidi'd 111 I.SSh iiiirl iniiductcd l^y 
lho IliiptiMl driioiiuiiiUiifii nf (lijif Hlale. 
iiHtiLiitimi glow nut nf iiu‘^''iuii[iry nark fur 
the Ottawa liidiaiis, and fiii u liiiM* was at- 
tnnh'd by hotli ran's balrr (In* iiisiuurhm 
wan mgaui/nl fm thu whit4*i ciiily, llu* hr.'it 
culU'ge guuluutiua Iwuig m LKSO la lUlll, 
MO stiiiloulH liiiM* bi'Pii gnuliiab'd, llit* 
cuUegmtv nludviiL Imdy lumduTiug Uiri, (hr 
propaijilory riliuiiL 100. The jiliyHiial plant 
rimumlH nf Ihhly lurcw uf riuninH uml four 
biiildiiigH, Till* riniiuid hudg<*t ih iiImiuI 
lilO.bUU 111 idinnsL mpiid miumiiH fur h'lH nud 
eiidmvini'iiL fuiitk Tins fnuiilty coiihiatH nf 
U-n im-inl)erB, 

OTTAWA, UNIVERSITY OF, TORONTO, 
CANADA, Fnumh'il in I, HID by the Oblate 
Fiitbois of Mary liuinarulato ah tin* Cullnge 
of Jlytowii In l.KOn it rrndvrd llu* prf.HPiiL 
title and power Ln cinifer ilegrceH In bS.SH it 
was rniHed by Liu* IVipo to Uu* luuk of ii (‘atlni- 
lic Univei.sity, The following eiuirhCH an* 
given by the uuiveituLy* piepnratury tii geu- 
einl (lliiee yenis), roiuinereiul (two vear/i), 
eoUegiaU' (college eulrunee), urt*^ (fonr ^elUB, 
leuiliug to ]i A. or JlL)i biw (Him* vi'ais. 
leading to IJ, U phdiHophieiil, Iheolugirn! 
(four yen i s). The hiige inajonly of HtiiilnilH 
are eiivolled for pre-rolh-ge r'liurneo. 

OTTERDEIN UNIVERSITY, WESTER- 
VILLE, OHIO. — Tin* iiiHliluliuii, fuiiudeil in 
lkl7, is located twijve miles fioin (’ohiiiibiiH 
It is iionscclniinn in ils learhiiig, but umh'r the 
coiitiol nf the oliuich of tin Fnileil Hrethren in 
Christ. It IS cordiicalional, Jiiiviiig Ijcen one of 
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OUAUIUTA 


OVlOUllKRCi 


lliQ AiiHTira to khuiI equal piiv- 

jlcRca Lo iiieJi aJol wonifri. Tin* IJnivcrmty 
miuntaioa a. cnlU-Re, nn aenileiuy, iimwn ami 
nrl ae|KUtmL‘UlH- A wIioiir huhuiut hHioiiI in 
cniidiicU'd Tlieio iiru Heveii luiildinHs ami 
forty acu'H of eaiiiiMn The lotul ah‘<('l*< 
(1911) wen* . 1 1. The ulmlrnt ai- 

tciulaiico wuM of whimi 211 wrn* iii Um 
C()llrK(5 (lejiai Lini'iiL Tliere an* Kr^ rii ^loiiin of 
filmlieH IcimIitik to dewrer-i in the r-tjUi Ke Tlin 
teaehiiiK HlalT ronnjsH of txienly-M-^ ni pin. 
iiiul UiHliueliiiH oil full Iniu- run I piij, 
\V (’ (■ 

OUACHITA COLLEGE, AEKADELPHIA, 
ARK -- V ciM’iliu iilioiiiil 111*111111114111 4‘i<iah- 
iiHhril ill I'^iSh iimh'r Hapli^l iiiii|iiii'H I'n*- 
pLiruloiv, culleKialf, 101 *^ 1111 lllll^-ll•, ami finr 
ai'tH (h‘i)ariTin‘iil4 an* iniiiiilaiTi4*il Tin* eii- 
traiici* n!t|iiir(‘mi’iit‘i an* hmrU'i'ii uiiiK Ihu'li- 
elor (h’j^rccH in arH, Heir'iiee, lilfialure, ami 
mu'Jie ami Lli‘* (h'Krec fif Ma'^li'i’ 4»f Ails tin* 
given The facnliy cfuihmm nf ihirly iiii'in- 
ben The eiirolliin'iil 111 1011 -IIU2 was aljoiiL 
370 fllmh'iil*! 

OUGIITRED, WILLIAM doTo IIHIIO - 
Clergyinaa ami tv'wln i nf niutlamalu^, vim 
firm 111 till* si'iiM'lli'i nf IC 10 I 1 t’nlh ur, whiMihu 
tnuglil iinlliTiK'IU' Tin* imv hie/nm' a Kiiih'h 
tSeliolui 4if J'Uoii, and in KiOJ 4'ii|i‘ii-i| King'rt 
Collegi*, Cainhrnlm*, \\hri4 In' iiiui 1i at. 

teiitiim La riialln'iiiaMr*^, ainl ni his t\vi'iir>- 
thinl yetu Ui‘4 nji/mi Ihn- 

Hiclricfi Foreign iiiul lu'inali* iiiii‘i i "iin'* 4t\4T 
to l’)nglaiiil (41 4*1111 vc'rrii* \Mlh liun, 'ual J.n^hhh 
maLli4*niiUii'iaTis like Si Hi Ward anil I'hiuhs 
iSearboriMigli, liilin WhIIim aial r|iiiHin|i||<‘i 
Wn‘n, Hie lu eliili et, eainr to him as pi]]mIh, 
and hi* \mis mi iinn li \wlh iln- i lin f iiiarln - 
)iml)4'iaiM of Ills |M 0 'inil Vns* lliaL uniii* an 
“ill haml,” he langlil ^nliim. jmmI hunsidf 
^‘di[*w Ins H4*hi'iu4*H TTiosi m'nil>, ih if had 

been cut in co|q»4-i “ lie wan aii astroinger, 
nml “ very liieky ” in thin Hliid,\ NirliohiH 
M4*r(‘tUor, liu* g4'iigni|il»er, 0114 * of his 

fi'iemh FiiiHirr, Oimhlit il was a “ gretit 
lover of eliemish and of hertildn Oiight- 
led lunl leeeivi’il a il-issnad iraimiiK ami luimsi 
iL to aeeoiiiil Jli leailiiiK all tin* aiiei4>Til aiMliiiM 
111 iiuilheniaih'Sp - laielnl, AiedloiiiiH, Anhi- 
inedes, l)io]diiiiiliis, eie , - • xHmiii In* letol Imlh 
iia]illiiiiglv nml enlieallv At f 'ainhinlge he 
iiiV(>iU(<d nil (‘risv imUliuil of gi’onntrn.d ilial- 
ing, liaiiHlnleil froia rngledi iiilo Traiin in 
1017 hy Mr (nrhiward!! Sir) l 'hi islnjilinr 
Wren III* pinji'i'Leil a hoii/.oiilal ne*limu4*ul 
for (li'liiM'iiting ilials ii|jmii anv klml of platii*, 
anil for working imeit nni'slions uliieh nmld 
be iierfoiini'd by llie gliihi* OnghtnnrH en- 
lIuisinHiii for tho Hliuly of iiinlhriiiaHrH wnfl 
e(|iiiil4*il Ijy hm lovi* of li*aehing, whirh is 
Bhowii by lln* faeL leeordeil liV Aubrey* “ Ho 
liiiiRlit all ri 4 *e ” lIiH mast fuimniH hnok was 
tho ^IrLt/iincMc^u ill lUiinrri}) li hjilchiIiim In- 


siiiniio • ^iKK iiLtn logidicfrj tinii anulylicit, 
alijuc uf/ca ^ffitficniatiat, quasi C'fauts 

iUril^irnifilinp pkI, l.andoa, U)31 tJlhcr cdi. 
lioiw wiTe lunimioiiH UiigliLied also wrote 
on Liu* hdiiwalioh of jS'nmhaf'r by (rcomdiy^ 
1017, Hu* (tinonl lioiohgiad Itniy and Double 
Ilorizontnl liiny and Doubk Horizontal Dial^ 
10, IH; on jS>Af ncfl^ TriaitslcB, 1057, and Trigo- 
no uu In (if 1057 . li\ W. 

Rcforeacad • — 

Aaiiimv, JriiiN /Jrir/ titea, cd. A. Clark. (Oxford. 

I HUM.) 

C'il.vnojiHt A rirfJfraf /iiooninAicof Diciiowarv, Vol. 

-IJ7 *i:n 

ifiitwnufg of jYrtnoriaf IJiiwrni}hg, 

OUTBUILDINGS — See AnciMTECTiiiiB, 
SUIruiL, J.VllllNhU 

OUTDOOR SCHOOLS. — ^Sco Open-air 

S( IIOOLS 

OUTLINE DRAWING, — See Diiawino. 

OUTLINES. — Sec Topical Mltiiod 

OUTLINES, TOPICAL. — ThG loiVveal 
iiii'Miml of hUidy hnilH iln inusl inleiiHe aiqili- 
v\\\\\)\\ in the ine of tonic al owtUnei by nicnua 
4 if iHiu I) II rigiil conLrol h kept ovoi Llie sLiidy 
of jin]i]ls, aH Hn* HublopiPH Huil develo]) Lhu 
iiiiun l 4 ipi 4 a are HtridK laid ilown InnBinueh 
lei tin* iiutliiii'H iisiiaby repreja'iiL a infil.iirG 
n Il 4 *eii\ 4 * vii'u tif lln* Huhj 4 *(*t riithei Ilian Hio 
genelie ^h'W ebaiuetetwiie of the bcgbuiLVa 
ailvaiiei* froin igiioiuiice to knowledge, Hid iiso 
4 if llu* iiiiHiiii* IctuIh Lo eiirUil independciit 
IhongliL upon tin* paiL of the cliild, and to 
4‘iieoiirage the nieinori/ation of fnolH about the 
varioiiH lopicH UHiially Llie fliild'fl iiilerchls 
an* lit 111’ 4 oiihhl4*ie4l in li'nidiing fioih an oul- 
hin* anil till* iiiHfnieLion ih (heri'foic Icbs vlLal, 
The line of Ihi* lineal on time lias the advan- 
tage of h(‘irig di'finiLe, and I'liiinnaLivo of wnsLo 
4‘ffoU \Yh4'ii the lopii'H are in the form of 
i|U 4 ‘.Hiioiis 111 probh'iuH anniigcd in leal psy- 
ehiihigieal H'fpii'iu'e lalher Hiaii in the forni of 
ahsliael h 4 ‘aiiiiiKM, leadiiiig fioin a loplcid 
oiillim* iH lesH iiiLifieinl. Sucli a Btiidy fioin 
inUlineH IK h'M freqiieiU now Hiaii Koyeral 
ileeaili'H ago It is iised more parliciilnrly with 
grainiiiar grade and high nehool sLiiileiUa Lhan 
wiHi pniiiaiy and inlei mediate pupih. Hb 
M ieee*4*.rnl 11 * 44 * dejirinls npoii the inaturiLy of 
Ha* Hliidi*n(H U ih luinlly uned in aiiLhnicHa 
ami the lungiiagi' mihieelH, and considernbly 
i*iii|i1i)V4*d in geograpliVi Heieiiee, lileraliirG, 
ami lu*i(iiiy. U W nmsL Inigi'ly utilized in 
till* l4*aeliiiig of history. II. S. 

Sen JIiHioiit, Tlacimno op. 

OVERAGE. — fleo llETAriDATioN and 
I'b.iMiNvrioN. 

OVERBERG, BERNARD HEINRICH 
(1751 '1 H'ib) — A (leriufta ee<ilc‘4ia‘4tic aud adu- 
fi7;i 



OYEUPllKSSUni’ 


ovi-minn^^suHi: 


cntor, waa bnrn of iioor immils in Uic DiorrKf’ 
of OsnftiirL\ck anil wivi I'llnruUMl for vln‘ \m\ hi- 
iiood at ^tliiisior, Writuluilio. '’oon 

orAamatl prirnt in 1780, hn was in>i>i min'd in 

17H3 10 dirocL llio Nni'iiuil 1, a 

anminpr sclioal for ^VoHlidiiiliaii toaidu'i'i. 
Tliia work he coiitjnneil fliiniiK forly^Uiicr 
yeara As Ihe proviiire hud at IhjiL hroe no 
LoacherH^ Bnuiiiary, LluH roiirffi* offerefl I he 
only oiiimiUinity for llio Lrainiiil? of li'iiclinrH, 
and Ovriboi'K'a work wau of j(ieat vidin* J'lio 
GcHcmf >S'cA«of /Jcgidnfion /tir (he Vi\tuct of 
Milmlcr (AffffCHrci?i4' t^chutvcrnrthwnti} /ili 
Miluslerlnnd), promiil^'aleil in JSfll, ii-f{urdrd 
at LUat tiiuo aa a iiiodri nrliool law, wan pnir- 
tically OvnihcrR'H woik 1 1 is JiurciNn«(? 5 h»/i 

iS'ckuutii^crricfii {Dircctmia f(tr Mnof /ii'^frric- 
tion), fiiflt piiblWiecl in 171)3, ia Hlill iimmI, a 
new edition uppoarinR ia L003> At I lie lium 
of its first appearance the book was translated 
into FreucW and coinineuded even by Prolea- 
tanl niliicatora AinonR oilier hnokn wliieh 
he wrote for the firhoolB may be limit lone d idrt 
iViaJcr (A^cifca liuchMur- uud /ycsr- 

hocfi /flr die iSchHlrn jMrlnfilLrlanih, J73,S)) 
Biblical (1709), anil the CmIIwIic 

CalEchisms (1790 am\ 1S04), P. M 

Rarorencog. — 

Allgmcim rfetifac/ic liioorajihie 

Daiinaiiu. II dr^frricnri Journal of Ktlnatliitn, Vnl. 

xm, i)|). matrix. 

Cfllfiofic /^nci/c^o/)Clflfl, s.v. (hfrhrg 
KllAunn, Lr(jcii (JccHirruB. t^U\iifli'r| LK^L; Ud 
nlH(» iniiiHliard irili) l‘)jiHlJxh ) 

OviyiiimiiiJ, P Jl. /Irii^'fiHrini; 2rpni iU'cfAiriaini(7f?i 
iS’c)nJiirifrrrirAi, rd tlfiiJHcn, J., Jii <hr 

betlcwletHlsfen pdtlngooiHftEti tSchrifOit, Vol I. 

Von dcr Uchulsuchl, rd Illrhlpr, A., ilt ATpurfrif cAo 
jjadflflooiac/itr (S'cAri//m, No. 13 (Li'ipjtiH, 1SU3) 

OVERPRESSURE (Oermau ?/hcr/)ilrduiifl), 
— A flomowliab vagui' and gciieinl Lerin for 
alleged overwork in the school A riimiL va- 
lieLy of opniiona prevails in rORnnl lo the inal- 
lev Tcadicra and cdiicaLoia nie apt to ferl 
that there is little, if any, ovcrpmssiiie in Ibo 
achoolroom except upon the teachers. Phy- 
sicians, on the other hand, often atroiiRly coii- 
deinn the school fur overworldiiR the pupils 
and arc ready to cite many cases of over- 
pressure. Soma thirty years _ngo the re was 
a very strong protest agninst ovoiprcs- 
flurfl in the schools in Cicrmany and several 
other Euiopean coimtrica, csperially in Iho 
higlier aclioolfl Tho ctmiphiinl on llil.s ncoic 
haa apparently been much lesa duiing tho 
last one or two decades, and among erlnealors 
many voices have been lieiird in proteiL against 
the daiiRcr of innkiiig pupils eironiiiiiite niid 
aclf-conaciaiiH in regard lo iimtLcis per I /lining 
to Ihcir lioiOth by the great iimoiiiU of atten- 
tion given to sehool liygionc and the like. 

Amid this con fusion of npndon certain facts 
arc aignificniifc and may be briefly enuiue rated. 
First, the IcngLli of tlio .school prijod, tlin 
hours for beginning and closing school, the 


time di'voteil lo ihr niiimini nf hoine 

ntudy ri'ipup'd, the U«(lidiivH and lueiniDn^, 
and i]i<‘ kimi iiiid niiioiiiil of M’linn] \Mprk dr- 
luniith'd, \nrv greivlly in different ConnUirn, 
Again, ulinl iniiy hi’ a pi rb e||y jiuriiinl aiimurit 
of Asoik (nr nrdni'iFv heidVhy eiiihlrin may hr- 
[illogrthcr Inn niorli niid n Hinirre nf seiinub 
ovcrprf'HHiin’ in raM- nf lhi Wr-iik and ib fi rlive, 
Iiivi'HiigaltniiN ill ni.'iriv nrhiinls in ninny niiin- 
liii'H havn ii(»vv ahnviii ihni, viirhniil inking 
aecmiril of disensni nf Ibn NiOi, frnm HO 
to 50 per rr'iit nf tin* ehihlrmi in an\ Hiluud 
fire more or h''‘r< h(iiirlieii]»|«eil by Hone di fenl 
or diHi'ane vtiooiig Ibis giiiM|i nf elnlilren u 
large number urn liable in ni ei iniii frnni an 
aihoiiiil of work lliiil m ipiiLr reasonable for 
ibr reiiiiiiinliT nf llie rlii‘<H, It frerpicutly 
ImppeiiH alMi flint Ibe defi'elH of llii^'e eljil- 
deen are lud kiuiwu by their leiLeU< rti and inpia- 
liee |H dniio In them on llii*^ nernnnl (,Src 
Mvmirvn iNsm iios in Hiiionus) 

Furthei inJiiHlin* ia done h> the iiiipro|ier 
ftviidiutt ilml e\ihl4 in many Hidmidt' \Silli 
llieoniiTiary eln^sihealinii neeurdiiig to elirono- 
IngiPid age and Hehnliislie nliiiiiuueiila, many 
nf the clidflrm in Uie^ Hume cla^s may he at 

II hiwiT hinge of pil^ f^inlngieal and ]i\veliii)og- 
Iral develn|iiiieiil, ninl lieinn Inekiiig in llio 
ahihty Lo do Ihe iiinniiiit nf wmk Hint jiiay 
rightly he gi\eii to ntlier eliildren in (he /•iinio 
nhiHH w]io aic of llie Maine eliroiiiilngn ril age 
but of greater plis xiMlngiml and ]Hr( Imlngieid 
iimtiirily. (iSee (iiiMusu ^N'li I’iiomojKj.n; 
(luownr ) 

Another sigiiilieiinl fact |m the varying 
ninimiit nf cxtru-HehnhiMlie oeiiipalinhH eu- 
gagod in by tbi' piipib, - ntiinng (lif> buys 
Kie aelliug nf pupiTK, doing < ituiuIh, heipiug 

III the home work ruid tfie like; imioiig the 
glrlrt On* cure nf other ehddieli, dnmvhUc 
(InlieH, and sjiecial b hmoiis in ]iiiiiin [d/iyiug, 
diLiimg, etc.; and in case o( Imlh girln ami 
Imy.s llie eiitertaniiiieiitH, parlieh, iiieelingH, 
and the like, ihiU are iiUeinled ll in oflni 
jiisL bernUMc* (‘liildxoi come In sidinol Jmiidi- 
nipped by the fatigiie finin ciuhidr diilii h or 
outside diHsijialioii^ llial it beininCH iiOeeKsaiy 
for special hygienic eaie in coiiiieclum with 
the srhonl work. 

Nlalislir.i in rrgnid to selionl discnHCfl, 
fatigue, eye defects, etc, have often been 
cited to hlnnv tho nv'er[ire‘'Huie in the hcliool. 
Few, if anv', of IhcHo li/ive given Mdi'jfaelory 
cviilencc of overiiresHiiri' In the heboul ah a 
eiuise; but they do show IliiiL willi ho iniiny 
cu.Hea of defeel innl diHcuHe llieie in likely lo 
b[i oveipreh.Huie, uw a lehult, niul llud Llieie in 
iieed of Hpeeiid eaie bn' tin* intiper liygiem- of 
iuHtructinu. lii many cuHea alcn Vnimeieu- 
Lioiia pupils, by [lie Hiiggehlinn of iiniliilinim 
Loachem or ^laientu, m* the fuetillonH aliundna 
of CNainiinitiniiN (i/.o.) and iniirks, imt infiT- 
quouLly work for a evwrily long peiiod. Tim 
old 01 iuvo.stigalor.4 round pupils iii the Hwedish, 
Danish, and (term an nciioois working leii or 
/57d 
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twelve liaiirH a day, nnd me visibly apeiuling 
tuo liLLlo lime iii fllecp and lecieaLiuii, While 
staliflticfl arc iiuiduquatc anil often inifileading, 
□baervJition aliowa that at the prcaeiit liino 
many indiviiluala woik foi an uiiieaaonably 
long period in the Nehools in Lhia country. 
Especially ih thia likely to occur at the time 
of cxainiiiaLioii and in what are aupjioscd to 
1)0 tlio (•‘jpoclally iiuporLiiiit p(‘riotln of school 
life, the ninth graile and Llie last year in tho 
High School Ah J)r. piiken, the school phy- 
sician at lliigby, has ^loinLed out. wcliavcinwa 
ngahi.Hl working a eliihVH body for long lioiirs, 
bill 111 ore la no law to forbid working a child's 
biain to the liniib of eiidnranee. 

Among toaehoiH llioie ih undoubtedly a 
great aiiiininl of overpi es 11110 The nevvouu 
strain from iuHtiiuslion ami iliHuipliae, Ihc time 
spent in keeping Bclionl rccoidn, in correcting 
Gxorcisc.i and exaniinatioii papers, and iii 
jirepanng for speeial leH.ioiis, and often in tho 
visiting of pupilH in their Iioines, and in many 
ciiHca the woiry ovei jiieetiiig the deinaiidti of 
the autlioiities higher up and of holding one's 
poHitioii, not only came many breakdowns 
among the teaelieis llK’niHelves, but the wean- 
ness of tlic teiieber iH jnetty ajit to reaet ui)on 
the inipils and becomes an uiipoilant factor 
in mental ovei’]>reHHiiie in the Hchool Tho 
most immediate loinedy wmihl beeni to lie le^a 
led tape, a better systein of grading, and the 
idlotiiienl of a smaller number of pupils to 
each teacheu 

Uonsideraiion of the facts cited showfl clearly 
tlml thcic is often danger of hiujous strain 
in Ihe case of imbvnUnd pupils, and the 
points to he einpliaHi/ed for ihn nvoidaucc of 
overpressure are the foi lowing; ( 1 )^ IMiysicjil 
and mental exainiiialion of all pupils at tho 
entrance iiiion school life, and periodic lesls 
thoi’D after. ( 2 ) The need of a belLer system 
of gi ailing, bjiHcd upon idiysiologieal and psy- 
choiogicjii age, ratlier than upon clirniiologieal 
age and school iittainnients, and upon the 
GQiidilions of ^iliyslological and psychologicid 
health and abdity to wmk ( 3 ) A bcLLci 
training of bcaohcrH 111 Hchool hygiene ho that 
proper cam may be given to children who 
fluffer from physical and nnmlal ilefcctH 
(d) A bottei (liHliiliiilion of the period of study, 
witli more time for rcci‘Hi, belter iirrangcincaL 
of the woik, and the like, willi due regaid lo 
tho teaching of modern hygleim hh to faLigue, 
tho need of alternating perimls of woik and 
rest, and (‘conomieal methodH of lenriiing. 
(Ti) (Jarc in allotting id lioine LaskH, the vk- 
])lAiiatlou of lesHons when sNsigiied, tlio jdmli- 
Lion of school ta.sks as pniUHliment, nliorler 
exaiTiiiiation )ieiindH iiml less hUch.h unim the 
reHulls of ('xaminalioiiH, and a generul regaid 
for tho oljvionH teacbiiigH of menial liygicna and 
the liygicne of iiiHlriiolion ( 0 ) Asinallm iminber 
of pupils to each Leacher. W, H H 

See Co Kiiu CATION] Examinations, JIy- 

□lENK op; FATIOUia, ClIiMllNCj HvUltiNll OF, 


OnowTii; Home Study, IIyoienh op; Medi- 
cal Inspection; Moriudity in School 
C iiiLDiiKN, PmsioLoarcAL Age, School 
Management; Suicide among School Giiii^ 
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OVERSTUDY. — See OVEiiPiiEflauiiE, 

OVERWORK. — Sec Fatigue, OvEiipnEB- 
0 UUE IN THE Schools 

OVID. — P Ovidiua Naso, tlio ''laureate 
of the gay aocicty " cf Uio later Augustan 
peiiod, liua been, next to Vergil, the most 
widely ri'iiil and most widely imitatotl of the 
llomiin poclH AssaciaLing intimately, per- 
haps tuu intimately, with tlio decadoiit men 
and csyctiially women wlio composed tho 
cirtilo of Augustus's prolhgato daughter Juhuj 
lie devoted hi in self almoiib oxcluhlvcly to 
ciotin nociiy (Ameiefl, J/omdes, .fb's Amaioria, 
Uemediiim Aaion.s), written in the elegiac 
incaHuie, in tho inabtory of which ho liaa never 
been auiiiaHacd After iceovcimg from the 
dismay inspired by Julia’s cliBgracc and ban- 
ishment m II. L\ 2 , Ovid turned lua attention 
to Htciy-lclhng, foi which hifi gay and unstable 
genius was particularly well liitcd Aa hia 
subject he chusc tlic Icgciida of the Grooli 
pantheon nnd wiole fifteen hooks of Transfor- 
inatioiiH (iV/t’(amaip^io 5 cs), embodying tho 
mythology of tho ancient woild from clinoa 
Lo tho deirication of Cojsar. lie also composed 
II iioem oil the Uoinnn calendar (Fasli). 
divci allied by sLoiioa of early Roman legend 
but bofoi'o lie fiiilHhcd it ho waa suddenly, 
without wurning oi explanation, exiled by 
AngUHtiiH in a.u 8 to Toiui, a savago place 
OH tho llhick Sea, whoic aftor unavailing lamcu- 
tiiLmiifl (f'n'wfia) and loLLers Pojiio)^ ho 
died in ad, 17 or 18 . 

Tlio has l)ecH tlin gioat 

ancient atorybook foi ages Wiiiic many of 
tho sLorica are iniauilablo for children, yoL a 
large number arc beyond criticum, anil the 
charm of the style, tho comparative ouao ol 
the narrative, and the smooth nc^is of the meter 
lender a uclccilioii from Lhcao tftlea an admirable 
075 
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Iinnk Avhich Lo liPRin Lho sUnly of Latin In Uuvitl IMlr (tjr), flimwliUr, Anno 

naeiry Voiftil. C(ms^ C'arolirifp In* iimrrinl in (lie hiimh' J^'nr. In 

njipjjuyi wlicro tlio aurnuuluni acumla of il, Manoli iilrr (Jwcii hail In'Mimr Hi' friinil nf 
hottktt wilccUoa frniu Llic Mdmwr^tlunCfi in J' lin Dallun jiiiil Hr. JN*n‘iw/i|, and wjh a 
frctiiicnLly rend after the firMt exteinktl inuL mrmljiT nf 11 h‘ Manrlii Hh-r JaU'rary anti 
iii|^ of Latin proao (imiially Cicanrj When IMiihisonhn nl Snurty^ rshii»ii^lii'rl iii 17K1. 
thcro is inoro Hino a few Hi'lccUoim from Ihn From tlin Kroii|i In* ^uiiird an iiiipnlHc (tmanlH 
othop pool na itmy bo added with profit, Lin* rofoiiii of Ihe fariorv and llii‘ 

The chief iliHicully is Iho nictnnaUorm, the linLler nhiriilion luid InniMiiK of ripiin alnM H 
heroin hovaiiiOtor, whieh caiiacs HUch a flilirt mifl workniK pcniilc Hr orKuni^ff'd (ho roiiKh 
in the oidiiiury protjo ordor aa lo fiioally con- and iKiionuit furtory riiniiimnii v nl Uie Now 
[iiao tiio yonne atudenL To ohvmio this, Laiiurk (idioul ‘JlUhi innipk, imLidnift 

lb would bo svell to iciUTmi^o the imrralivi* oOd Hiildmi ni'nl from imrinli ^vorklioum-s uh 
in Uie ordor of prose and Lliia la actunlly aiiprejilh'os) uinhT puioriinl Kfivi'fiminnt, nu- 
ll one m aoii’ic toxtbookB I^n' the imvrfttive, foinnis; vU'iuilno'KS, tompvTHiu'i', and rMinmns 
the pupil Bhodhl also have aeecsa Lo Jhiirmeli'a Lolmumii Tin* niiniuiuiii for luijdoy- 
A|?e 0 / FaMd, pr Gay ley's f'ki We iUy//iR The iiU'iiL in Ihr luillH \mih hvi'd iit (on Lrre 
Tnyaleriea of acansum aUeviUl occupy the juipil edueiiluiu wan pro\ided for (dl idiildrt'u from 
but little nt ilua flUjTO, nor should iiuicii atUni- live Lo Ini y(‘ari of a((< Tho learhiiiR iind 
tioii be paid to the mfliioaco of Ovid upon diHti|iliiie m tin* hcIiooI fofiourd Ihf* nniliorla 
Kngliah poets . The beat colic g Lieu of urn Lei ml of JoHcph Lime aster (rj i ) lu ISLI, JiTCiny 
fcp the study of tliH inflnonro is found 111 DenUmiii and Willinin Allen, nm* nf tlie foiind- 
Millor’a Ovid (Anicnciin Book Co, 1010), eis of the IIiKihIi mid I'nreimi *Sidinfd Koeiely 
There hoa been no coinploto edition of (r/ e ), liprame parlnepn m tin- mill ^ Uiiriiig 
Ovifl with iioLea ainco tlio Vaiioi’Um edition the years LSJO-lSKlOuen wrolc .1 jVf u' I'lne 
of 1837 (Gxiord). Tho last coinpleto text of Socidtf or ot\ Uw lonnnhttu of 

edition is by Poslgalc (London, IHDt), Of //iiiiuin CVnijrirfrr, in wlmdi he ibiia btriniilalrd 
SGpfirabc pooius tliero Imvo been iiuincrous liii riiiidaniemal jiriiieiplr. “ .\ny i^enerid 
modern editions^ bub those of tho Mdamoi* olniraeter, fioui the Im-hI to llie from the 

phosca and F&sli liayc buon confined almost most mnornnl to the most enli^liteneib iniiy 
ontircly to aiJhool books 0. L, be Riven lo any eoiinniiinlv, even to the 

world nt liirRe, by tln> jipidu'ati'Ui of ]n'0|)(T 
OVIEDO, UNIVERSITY OF, SPAIN, — means; uhieli lueaiiH nn* lo a Rreut exlenl at 
See BrAiN, EP'UCATTDT^ IN. the eoiuinand and undei ihi* eoiilrnl of thohi* 

who have iiilliieiiee i|i the afTiiirs of nn'ii." 
OWEN, ROBERT (1771-1858), —Born m The plastie i|iiiihlv fjf ehild niduTe would 
Ncwto^Yn, UDutgoincrysbiro, Wales; tho son onahlo siicieLy lo he “ uBimaiely mmihli'd 

cf Robert Owen, dtiddlcr, ironmonger, and into the veiy iiniiKe ijf ralioniil u miles and 

postmaster of Newtown Ho was the sixth desiroa." " All jmverly mid vrime uro Hit* 

ef aeven clwldrcu anil was pictocms in the effeelH of onov m the vurions hjHienm of tnwn- 

dovclopmcht of liia literAiy and rcliRioufl in- iiig and Rovorninent " " Tho'nMl of Roveni- 

tcrcata Ho had an early paasieu for rcadliiR, ineiit is to pioduee tlie preuLenL liapinness Lo 
and hooka were left to him by the clergy luau Hu* gi'ealesL uundwr " Niitnmid reform wan 

and other icsidciits in the town He waa aont to Ik* based, In Owen's liew, on (1) resiiielimi 

to school at A very early nge and bcRan Lo help of tlio drink Irnflic; (*J) iniiinuniuiire of the 

Ilia schoolmaster m tcacliinK at the age of imticmul Churr^h, but as au iualiuitum \Mlliuut 

seven. lie wna apprenticed in his eleventh foiiiiijlaiies and without any de'diirnlion of 
year to a drapei at Stamford’ “ Piom leu leliKioiis heller; (3) reform of the I'ofti Law, 
yoaia of age I nmmtaincd myself without ever (*1) universal eleineiilnry edueainm from in- 

applying to my parents for any additipiinl aid" fancy "The infants of uny one eliisa in the 

In 1787 (dill jng the early days of the industrial world may be leadily formed into luoii of 

icvolution) heJ became assistant in the shop of any other elAss " “ Kvery Sluie to be well 

SattcifieUl, a rtrapci in St. Ann's Square, govei ned ought Lo dii eel il.n ehlef nllenlioii to 
Mancliestoi*. In 1789 he sot up as a maker the fmination of elmraeler; and I lie bust 
of apinniiiR mulos, ami quickly showed great govemeil Slate will he that wliieli hIiuII no,‘tHPHs 
misi ness ability ^ the be.sL nahoiml syslem of I'dueldioii The 

The second period of Owen's life, 1790' national syuteiu of ('iliieiilioii wim |o be iiiiifonn 
1821, was that m active ocenp nil on iiH a lai go tliraiigluiiiL the United Klngdoiu, upon iioii- 
cinployev, In 1790 he became a eo lion Hpinner donoiniiialioiial lines, under ibe eoiilrol of 
on a small atjalQ in hlanchesLcr, fliibscqiii'utly the central Knvnriniit'nl, which Rbunlrl jiiovide 
acting as nmiiaKcr of a largo cotton mill, and, and siippoit training eolli*gcH for tcnelieis and 
m l70-t aa mauaRiu^; du’cctm of tho ChoTlton appnmt Icanheifl lo the Hchoolfi; (3) ''the 
twist Company m Mancheshci In 1799 ho ohlauiing rcgnlai and accurate inforniation 
bought for himself and partners the cotton rolalivo to tlic value of and demand for 
millg at New L/mark, near Glasgow, belonging labouT over the United Kingilom " Oflicial 
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qunrLorly Inhnr hliilnlioH, hIiowjur and 

unrmploymrnl ilifilrirl, >Yrii' in ho 

iiuljliHlipd willi vinv U) iiiohiliLy of 

[ftlinr; CO) iirovimon hy Llip ( iovmiiiiont of 
work‘j nf imlioind nlilily (iniuh, rftnaln, liur- 
Ijoifl, «tc ) fni* rMni>lnyiiif‘iiL (at waK<'M Inna 
Uu‘ av(‘raKt‘ riiUt uf Uvljor lu lUw 

(lislricL), (if tliciHc not iihh to fiiul work in 
coinpolilivi' hidiiHlry 

Owen and IiIh work al Now Lniiark riuic^kly 
hcmiiK’ fniiionH li‘ JSlI lSl/i hr iiri'H.nrd 
[(11 u JH'w i’lii Lory Act In IK 17 Owen piih- 
IinIm'iI a pliiii for LIh’ (‘slalilHliiiiiMit of hnluH- 
Iriiil coiiimnniliOH, Hrlf-ronUmicd, cdiiriilioii- 
ally oi'fiani/i‘d, and Holf-.supporliiiR, ujxjii a 
Dooj>rialiv(' liiHH, — a now ty|M! of ho(‘iiiI 
or^finuiUioii, whicli, in hm ludicr, wonirl 
iinlly IirroiiK* univiTnal ’riic plan iu\olvcd 
a (U'Rirc of KOMniiiiiciilal cniilrol which was 
roiicniLcd by lliidical iiirUvKluiiliHtH as likely 
to HtnniRthrn tin* fiiilhorilv of llir rvishup; 
Citm'Piinirnl In IHIK Owen vixiinl Swit in- 
land ninl Hiiw Olii’ihn, PcHla\o(5/i, and VrllciH 
boiK he esliaiipjcd jnibluj 

ByinpiLUiv by a piiblit^ dcrlaialioJi iif'iLinsl 
(Jlirisliuiiitv/ ln‘ heard of an ("ilnle 

on the Waliash iiv(‘i in llie si ale of Iiidianii 
whiah belunned to u OeUnan colony which 
hinl (‘iiin^ralisl fioiii Wdrltciiilieijj uiidc'r Uie 
^nidaiice of a JaiUiemii leacInTi llaiip 'riiis 
soeiely had ihe nuiiie llanuoiiy to iho 

csUlIo, fidm wlinh Llii‘y now wihbed to none 
on In IK'io (Iwen luaqjrhl the v\U(qi;e, with 
12l),[lb(l aije^f, for £’10,1)00, lleroK' liiH H'luni 
Li) I'biHlaiid in 1K*J5 1 h‘ had CMljildiMlital u eniii- 
inninly of SS\)\\ pi'o)>h' New Huvinony, U\ 
winch lie lelnrned in \HJH\ I.S27 iiiid 1H27- 
1H2S Diflicidin'N moic in lli(‘ horirdy and 
tin' coliJiiiHiH ^laibiidly ^avc np the jinatipIeH 
of coiuinniiisin upon wlin h llnir linillaTliood 
had hi'cn uiiKinally UtiHi'd In IS2S ()w<si 
fiiiully hi’oki* off bi'H Voiiueclinn with New Ilur- 
iiioiiy, having hikmiI over Ll0,000 upoa Llic 
e\|UM’inieiil. 

In I.S20, afrei loiiK fiiclioii with hin partners, 
he withdrew fimn New lainiirk In the yearn 
liS20-lHrjH III* was conliuuniialy engaged in 
priipafriinda on liehuir of rooinnaliun mid 
sui'iidism, devohnu Ins private foiLme to liie 
difl'iisioii of Ins ideas la 1HII2 la^ apiaird an 
pcpiiUihle luboi* (‘XeiianKe ni the firav'H Iim 
Itoiirl, laiL Un‘ n(*w iiiHliruUon snnived lint 
foi a short lime. Ills aclivily sliimilaLed 
Uu‘ Mi'owlh of the coiipcmllve inovrmeul 
tliruiif^lioat I'hiKliiTid, and he never faded to 
('inpliaHizi* the jiniMirtanei* of (*diicalian ns 
one fiielor in eeoaoinie nio|^ress. In IKfi'l- 
I.S.li) Owen wuH eimvei'Len bf HiariluuliHin liy 
an Aniciiean mediuuu lie dieil at N(‘WLmvii, 
Ihe place of his hiitli, Noveiiiber 17, IKfiH Of 
his Lliiee hoiih, llobert, Daiihd, and David 
Dale, the two last beriuin' Profe.sHorH in Ainen- 
euii (‘ollej;[‘s 

Owen was uliiKle-nn ruled, dcvnLcal to Ills 
fellow moil, iinlirin^, iindiscrimiiinlint;, tho 


spiritual^ father of a preat movement, n 
prony saint, nuccc.s.'dully uiLSiicc(‘Siiful, a ficcr 
who ]ii'ophesic(|, with fatal one-Hidednrss, one 
null* of the truth of aocial and educational 
reform He was hlandly iinpciincfdilc to tbo 
priek of fuels, iihilosopliicully iiiiphilono|iliioali 
BCieiUi really uaHi’iculihc, He emplmsiaed (1) 
the importance of mieial enviroinncnt in llio 
(levelojiiiKsit of cliiuacler, (2) Lho need for an 
(Toiioinie atructiire of society in eonformily 
with a iKUV etiueal ideal; (3) tlm ncccHsity for 
UNiiq;; i‘apiUd ni tlw: ormiiuzatioa of eo mum wily 
life, and (-1) the value of well-directed rdiioa- 
lion fnaii iiifanoy. lint la* iimlrreHtiinated 
the power of lieinlity, he overlooked the had 
Hid(* of luiinaii nature, he iinderrntrd the coni' 
plevily of the ecoaomie .sluirLiire of iialiisLrial 
HoeicLv, he exa^peuiLed the luisvei of direct 
iasLinelion niHai cliarnelei, ho was overflnn- 
Kiiiiie as to the praelioal cniciciiey of Rovcni- 
ineiiial uction; and hi* dal not cleaily deeiile 
ulmlluT the ultiiiiiUe basis of social eoiiLrol is 
to rc.st on the iiiajority vole of adnll inale 
nti/ims 01 U]ion .sonie e]ili;^li timed drspoLisin, 
whether individual or Ian canrratic Ilis per- 
heveiiiiK lull LediouH H])eoeli(‘s dissennnated 
Hociuhstir iden.s, but failed to cmivinee nalinnal 
opiiium, wlnoli pii'leiied a coiidiinalion of 
individual I'lTmt riial Mate rep;iiliilion 

M. E. H, 

Sec Ninv IIaiimony IHoviiment. 

RclorencoB — 

/hrOdiuirf/ of A'nfinjjnl UofQfnp^U 

DiKiif^Nrt, i; /iir/iL’idrrntifiinc rl iS’ociahsnic ^ Robert 
Omn, (I’arh, 1007,} 

koihv\riia], P T/ic Ncii^ 77(iniieri!/ iilopcijicril 
(Nru Ynrk. 1007) 

t)wiN, lUtjiKKr A AViu T%cio of /lonely (IHJO) 
(Py liir Pie inLhieM nail ninit trferLivr* ul hia 
iiujiii tdOH wrjrHH ) 

/ItWrdKw to Tforhrra of the /fiiiiiaii Wficc iii. alj 
(’ountriiJi (IH/il ) 

Lift of IlohtTt du'tn, iirif/i'Ji hy IhfOBctf (1H57 ) 
(A iiMil and iicir-Ti'U'ulnia luilutiluRmehy, hoL 
niifiiiide'd ) 

Thr il/ind oiifi Praclicoof iht Unman 

liarr, or the Cnm%u0 Change froW J rrotwuatitu 
t\> An(i<iaa/iO/ (IH'lll.) 

PooMniii , ]''n\NK RubrH On'cn , a nioarnph}/ Tivo 
vciluiiK'H (Lonilim, lUOO) (The Iji-hL lilp ) 
HAn(ir:NT, W. L Uofnri Oit'CJi ond Aia Social Phiios- 
oyliu^ (LoiiiUm, IhOO) 

OWEN, ROBERT DALE (1800-1877) 
— I'klueatioiud wiili'r and social reformer; was 
the Mill (if Uobeit Owen (r/ e.) Ife was cdu- 
caled m l‘VUeubei’f''H (q u ) luHLiUitioii at 
Hofivyl, and was one of lho active proiiioLria 
of the N(‘W Ilaniioiiy eoniiiuiiiiLy. After the 
abaiiddiuiuml of the aoeial exjuji'iiiieiiL, ho 
enpii^ed in ioiinudism and pnliLieai life, Tfo 
was a memhei of the Indiana k'j^iHluUiro and 
the (hniffiefl.s of the Uiiited iSlates. He was 
active in the oiRaiiization of the Smitlifioiiiau 
InatiLuLion (* 7 ^.), and later H(tvc( 1 aa ambaBaa- 
iloi [)f Liui Aineiicaii ^rovtTninciil to tho kiiiR' 
dom of Naples His educational wriLinRs in- 
cliidu OuUinas of the Sustem of Kduc^^ion at New 
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Lamrh, t^cotland (iB24), Moral Philafiophy 
mid liiM iiiitolj'mirrai>\»y, 'H'^irraiii^ip 

my Way (1874). W, H. M. 

OWENS COLLEGE. — See Manciibstkii 
Unlvehbitv. 

OXFORD CAPS. — See Academic Co.'i- 
TimE. 

OXFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. OX- 
FORD, OHIO. — TlieoldeaLProteHtiUlteolIcKe 
for women conforriiiR the J1 A in Llio 

Dmlcd SUlc3. Il wa'i foiuulcd lu IRRI by 
Prcflidciil IJiahqp rviid Piotaora SeolL and 
McGufTcy of Mitiini UnivcruiLy, a nciKhboiiiiK 
bistUulion. There have been more lb an IGOd 
etiulenta, iiiclinlinp many women ciniiieiil- in 
p\ibbe btc. The msULvilioiv i» one of Ihc few 
women^a collcgea of full collegiate grade wcab 
of the Atlantic states. Fiflccii nmli are 
required for ontiancc and 120 hours of college 
work for the D.A. degree, scveiity of whioli 
are Bpccificd. The greatest stTrae is laul upon 
Juatory. language, plidoaojiliy. mid music 
About 200 students arc enrolled each year. 
The faculty consists of twenty mcmhcis 

J. S. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY, — Origins. — The 
story which attrilmtc.'j the foundation of a 
university at Oxford to Alfred tlio Orcat is 
purely mythical and losls cliiefly upon an 
impudent insortion in CamdciVs edition nf 
Abscf Mcneveiisi^. No flchoola of any Hind 
or sorb can be siiown lo iiavc existed at Oxford 
till the beginning of the twelfth century. 
Somewhera in the dcciulc 1110-1120 Tlicobal- 
duB SbnmpcnaiB (i.e.of Efcampe^ in Normandy) 
became a Master at Oxford. Ills extant works 
arc a short and violent attack upon the monks, 
(7»ip rope ri win coab'a monaclm\ and five 
let Lera, in the earlier of which he ia desenbed 
na a ** Doctor " or “ Master “ of Caon, in the 
later as “ Master of Oxford " The Impro- 
perium provoked n reply in which it ia atated 
that Theobald was tcachinc " sixty or a hun- 
dred aclioUrfl more or losa " at Oxford. 
(Mign^ T., Yob CLXIII, c 750; extracts 
in T Hi Hclland, Colhclanea (Yol 11,1). 150; 
Oxf. Hist Soc.), In 1133 we hear of a more 
fmnoiia Alaater, klio theologian Robertiis 
Pullua^ ns teaching in Oxford. {Oscncy Citron,, 
eel Luard, A anal. Monasl., Yol. IV, p lU). 
The jurist Yncatiua certainly taught lloinan 
Law in England in 1140, and at some time or 
other taught ill Oxford (Rob. dc Monte, Chron., 
cd, Aligne, T., Yol CLX, p 4G0, Gcrvnsiiis, 
Cantuar , Adns PonU/tcu/n Cant, cd Stul)hn, 
VoL II, p, 394 ) It may be that the Oxford 
icaclniig was as early aa 1140, though Ihcve ia 
aomc rensnn for aiiapccLinf^ that it was later, 
These are the only allusions to achoola at 
Oxford before the year 1107. Soon after that 
date — bub not before — we find Oxford 


blasHOiiiiiig mit iido wliiit a lilUi' Ijilei naiiir io 
be knoKvn ns u iShiiliiiiii GViiirfdr. ir a place 
of sLiidy winch uLlnu'Ird .shnlnilH from dihlnnt 
rcgioii.i At abonl llml dale lliiuy II, then 
cngagnl in deadly ronlliel uilh Jim rchrlliuim 
and exiled Arrhhi^hop, Tljoiium Herkid, or- 
dered IhiiL Jill rlrfhH I ben ri'^iilrnl nijronii 
Hlionld return to England, " ii-h limy Ime Uieir 
heneficeH *' {Mntrrmh fur the Life of 
ed. IloherLmm, I, 53); and a nminniJornry lells 
UH that " the king wills alHii that all M'liolnrs 
be tioinprlhnl In lelurn lo Uinr rmiidry nr bo 
dcpiived nf llieir beiKnies" Hr. VIJ, Mfi), 
John of Halm bury like\visi‘ informs us of a 
cerLiiiii old prniiheey llinl llii' Mereurudi'H '' 
(t,c, HcliohiiH) alioiild be iliqin's^fd, whieli 
had now m (he year 1107 Iweii fnliilled, for Ihe 
" Meieuiiab'H nave been iho de|iM‘H‘»cd Hint 
France I the inlbUst luwl mti'-l civil of luilnjim, 
bas expelled Imi foreign Helioliira ” (/ c, VI, p 
2;i()) Tills iiuiy refer hi Horne iieliuii on I he part 
of Llie I'h'riielii'or il nmy lie* a rhcLorieiil W'ay of 
expiexHiiig tlie edecL of llii' l-Jiglmli king's 
eihet 'rakeu Uigeihei, lUvm' pus sages make 
it clear that Hnmewluue about 1 1(17-1 UIH 
Hiere muHt Imve been a gieul exoflim of Fiiglmli 
scholars fioin rarm, wliirh was (lien I he imiuil 
place of jiiglier eduealum foi KngliHliinen, and 
oUietB would lie prevented from going to Faria 
fui the fiiHl Lime or froiii reLuiniug nfler Llio 
long ViU'alioii, 

IL was Lite w'oiiL of medieval Heliolnrs, when 
n fiiuuTel wiLli tlie auUioiihcs or the iDWiiHiiieii 
or Ollier unlownrd evenls prevented liuir 
CDuLiiniing their Hlinhes in one ]ila(e, Lo iraim- 
fer thcnmelves, wilii whulexor in the way of 
flcliolaiSUc (irgaiiiziilioii they puj^HeHsed, to n 
more ho.sjMlnble city. Moat of Hie older 
Uiilvcrflitiefl of Karoi»e — exeepl ibr few gieab 
Mother Univei.silleH — wcie foiiiuleil liy flulio- 
laHtic migi'alion.H of Him kind It inny ho 
Licatcd as cerium that Home where in lOng- 
laiul — at one place or at more than one — 
aiSlmbiiHJ f/ciifinde woidd grow up in eoiiHC- 
(luciiec of Hus exodus froin riiilH As a nmUci 
of fact, wc hour of lui tiling cuLUled to Lho 
name of n t^ludiiiin (rcnfndc auywliero in 
England but at Oxfoid; at f)\ford wc do lionr 
of auch an urn Li lull on wilbin a fnv years after 
the migration of 1107-1 109, but not before 
tliQSc years At about lb in tlale xve begin to 
hear of flcliolaia coming to Oxford from dislant 
regioiiH, Hie names of " wiUcrH,*' parclinient 
makers, and illuiniimlorH begin to iniiUiply in 
deeds rolatiug toOxfonI propiu'ly, and Heniioiis 
weic pieaclwilcxpicssly fm "eU'i’ks fium viuinuft 
imitfl of lOnglaiid." ('J'lidinaH Saga Krklbyfl- 
kupH, ed jUfi/ciiriLs, IT, p 01); UiiHlulall.f/jiiyrr- 
sUied of fHurope in the Middle Aye, h, Yol. Il,p. 342 
sq.) In 1184 oi 1 18,5, Him hills (’ami uTiiHiH tells 
U9 that be read hie Topopraplua /filicrjuca to 
"all the Doclois of Hic ilifTeicnt faciiltiesj 
and such of their pupils as wcic of greater 
fame or note*'; and on anotlicr day to tho 
rest of the scholars " (ed. Ilrewor, Yol. I, pp. 72, 
57S 
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73) 111 JlOO a hLudoiiL of iUv Uiw rnuiitrifH tliprcfnro asHunic! tlint from lliia liiiir a nuli- 

al about Llio uf Lwraly ofo^hoh tlio h(mi lo niMilary " UiiivL*r.Hity " or Rild of IMastora ex- 
flUidy iha liljoinl ruiH at Uii‘ (i o iwU'd iii Oxfmcl; bub nfc Paria— and, thcrcforoj 

gencTah) sludinm UfUrnnun iil Oxford {Kmonm it may bo prraumcd, at Oxfoid— the organi- 
eVoa., nil. PL'irV&, iMan. Of'TDi. JfiHl , xxiii, p, yalioii wan uE the most clcmcniaiy de- 

407); whiUMii Lhdyaiii 1200 aiicvoiiL orouned Hcriplion Tlio Rild, ni all |irobabilily, had 

which riivaidn llii; exiMlonoe, ai'cimliiiK Uj a no uflima of it.s no w I'itCcii Htalutca. no 
eoiUniiponiry eHtimalr, of 001)1) HhiflciilH at roiiinuiii ht-al The Mnnton hold meolInRH 
Oxfoul foi Uio of ndiniUiiig ]\cw mcmbcia, 

TliH was Lho iKTitnl of Lh<' grout i|imi'rrl alo'ady iKieiiaod by ilio CImiicdlor of the 
between Ring .lob a and th(5 r\ergy The FaLhedrub their Hoei(‘ty by tlic cci’onioiiy 
realm was niidei' an nilerdirl, lho King \n\» of inceplioa (qv) by which they woic held 
excoiiiimiiiinilnl oi ihrfalnied with exroiih to bceoiiie full MasLois. At Oxfoid Uiero was 
iiuiiiicalioii AL Hui'h a lime iL went hard no (Cathedral ni HoUpgiale Church from Lho 
with clerks who iiuarieled with Uidr lay CJluiiicellur of which the Masters could obtain 
neighbors Thi‘ miirdi'r of a ivoinau by a Llicir hrciiha {locendi How the liccnsca were 

scholar led to a vieienL “town and gown ^ granted prior to 121 1 wc do not know, possibly 

liot of the kind liabiluul in all medicaid uni- they witc granted by the Aiclulcacon, or lho 
VDi'fliliGs, and Lw’o or llirce of the Hcholnis blasters may have veiiUired lo giant liconsea 
were hanged by the Low iihinen with llie ronseiiL tlicinsrlvrs, or to elect a Master who may 
of the King. Miilllnsw Pui ih ( f/Zneii .Uoj , rd. have been cniletl Itecior Scholnrmn (a title 
Liiaul, Vol II, p[i .Vio-oyO, oOh) tells us that said Lo have been borne by llobcrt GrD.'jaeLcsto 
3000 HL’Iiolarrt left Oxford, and leHiinird Ibeir (^/r), suhflequeutly Jh.sho|> of Lincoln, it may 
sUidips eLewhere — Hoine at Cainbiidgc, olhers he Imfoic 121*1. Littcoln Reg Hutton, f, 117), or 
at Uinuhng Tlie town reinained hIuiuhL he may even have been popularly known ns 
dcaliliiLc of HcIndaiH till 1213, wlieii ilnhii’a Cluiiieellor At all cventa, wlieii the Chan- 
HuhmiHsujii to Uie Pope eoiiipelled Ihe towiiH' eellorship eaiim into oMHlenco, it was clearly 
inen of Oxford lo hiiiiiblr* iheiiiHelveH before an a Linn ill lo repiodneo the Paiisinn Chan- 
tho reel esiasl leal aulhoiilieH, The oidi nance eelloiHlnp, in ho far ns it could he icproduccd 
iHSUed by llie Pajml Legale m 1214 roiiHtiLuLes w'Jlhoiii a (JnLheilial cliapler. Tho (3miiccl- 
blip liral oiruial rei‘ognilion of llie Uiiiveiaily lor was Ihe ihsliop's odiiealioiml oHlccr, ho 
which has come clown loUH {MummvhUi Aai- gninled lho licciiHO and exercised an exLon- 
dcimca, ed Aunley, |ip. 1 1.) Tlie aelmd of- Hive eceleniablieid jurisdiclioii over Mastcis 
Ceudera wec<‘ Ui do peujuice by iiiauehing in and HcUohu’s — a pudsdicLlou wlucU \Yfts con- 
proce.ssioil, han’fnot and wiUiout rcails, to nlaiitly extended lliiougliouL the medieval 
the grave ot ItnuT vudnriH, ftMuwcd by Vim pmou by mu'ceshfnl chmlers or roneossionB 
whole body of Imviisincn, iviid weiu then to fiain King, Pope, or liishop Fioin Lho 
cgcorL the hcnlicH lo the ceiiieleiy for the riml, the uliseiiec of a eliapLoi placed him 
HDlumn eeclcHiaHlical biiiial whiidi had appai- in very dilferent rolalions Lo his scliolnslic 
imtly \)ccn deiucd Vo them. TT>c town wnn mildccta from Vhimc^ xyhich obtninvd at Pttrla 
for ever lo pay fcnty-lwo alniringti a year lo AL Pails ihc ('hniirelloi was a menibtw of a 
be expended oil a feriHl of bieuil and hecT, luislilc coi povaLiou; liis rule was violeuLly rc- 
poltagOj and ineuL or fish Lo a bundled seholais, si'iLcd by Llie seliolais, Iheir gdd or RuiversiLy 
III fiiLuro, u eleik ane.sLeil by the town aulhoii- gicw into eorporaK; cMBlcnee very largely aa 
ties WAS to he mnicndered on Lbe deiDund of a means of tiinaiieipalion from his auLhoiily. 
“llie IViabop of TnueoVn or Vhe ArclnUmum At Dxford the CTiaiicchor xx as — possibly from 
t)f the idiice or his olliciiil or the ( 'liancelloi . the very beginning — elected by the MnaLors 
or whomsoever the Hislinp of liiucolu si i all Lhciii Helves out of Iheir own body. He was 
(lopuLo to this of lice." This is the firat men- the iiibluiinciit and the lep^e^cntative of 
lion of the (‘hancelhir of Ovfoitl Ho is Iheir jirivilegGS nnd evcmpliniiH from ordinary 
Hiibacquoiilly Hpoken of ns " Ihe (’Imiiccllor jnrisdielioii. Under tliOHe circuinslaneea Hid 
whom LIk! llisUop of Luicolu Hindi .set over Lho UiiiveihiL}^ required no other lioad Ho soon 
HcliolaiH theri'in " TIipm* wohIh hi'cuii lo iiidi- Ijceuinc, if lie wa.s not fiom Ihc fust, Uic rccog- 
QaLe that no (Tuuieellor hud yet been nppoiiiLod nbed head of the UnivtiaiL}^ an xvell as Lho 
(ji at lenid oniciiilly recognized _ lliHh(ii)'s_ ropiCHenlalive lUid judge. He may 

Early Organization - Ah In the orgnnizii- he dcHci'ilied as the Parisiiiii C'liaiieellor and 
lion and government of llie Hnivemity inior llm Paiisian llecLor lolled into one, aiid Komc- 
to the yt'in 121*1, we me left whollv Lo coiiiee- Ihiiig inoie. Hi.s aiithorUy giew' as ru pi illy aa 
tme It is probable that the MimLein and lliat of his Pnri.sian pi’oLoLy|je diiniiii^bed, and 
HfsIiniaiH wluj lrannferri'd lliemHelvefl fioin he gradmilly becninc moio and more iiidcpoiuU 
Palis In Oxford in the tnue of Henry II would out of Llie aiilhoriLy ivliicli he nominally 
icproducu III Oxford W'liaL niganizulion a I- repiTsenlrd The necchsily of ihe episcopal 
leiuly existed at Pans A conmtium or coin- cun firm a Lion wan a huh shed by pnpnl aullionly 
])aiiy of Masters is known Lo have existed in in 13fl<S (lYilkinn, ConcUin, Vol. HI, P 75): 
Parifl at ubcuL Lhia daLc (1170), and w’C may and in 1305 he was exempted from all episcopal 
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ftud aroliu^)iH<'0\iiil luUUoriLy [Mini ArnfL^ 
li 7K, dmin/s, Viil I, p. yOfi) 

TJin growth of the UniveisIly'H nileriuil 
Ml owed in llio uleps uf I he 
Purisiftii flovrlopnicnl — iiKvayH with Llio eiior- 
mona niodiricalionH ipfpiirpd liy the dilTproiib 
poHilioiior the (’luuuipllor. The Umvprmty, uh 
UL Tarifi, di%idpt\ iiilollip I’ln’iillu'-i of 'IUp- 
olofiv, haw (lioi'P ('ivil tiHWcll an (v‘iiiuni Law), 
Mcciiciiio rtiicl /Vi’la Hut the mippi’ior I'Viil- 
ticH hfid UlLlo orp;AiU 4 nlioii of Llioii tnvn, lh(‘y 
iiovpr poRapaacfl Dpaiia. The MiifiLern of Arln 
wore foi a iimo tlivided iiUi) NnUoiis. ^Vp firnL 
hear of Lhu PnKstom in 12 ' 1 H {Mun. Acad, 
p 777 ) At firs I, Lheir ih ,soiiip ronton lo 
Indio VP that lliore wpro four Xu I ions and four 
Proctors (KomrtiinPH called ** Rprlorn nr Prop- 
lor 3 a'i at Pans. Uni from an Pvwly pvuod 
tliprc wore hub two Nations, tho SohIIipiiih 
(yL«.s^rn/ps) and tho Norlhoms ( Wfo-po/rO, 
each with one Prntitoi The WpMi. liisli, 
and pontiiiputfil stndpiUs were inehiilpd iri tlie 
Koiithcrn, tlic Mcotpli in blip Northern, Nation 
Aiul after a f^ieat faction liphl in 1271 it wiis 
Holcninly ipsolvpd that LheiP .dnnild l>p only 
one Nation at Oxfoid (Doe in dic/iipc« ; Rmli- 
dftll, Vol tl, |) 4 tV)) TliPi‘(‘ poritiiuipd to hp 
a So\il.hpru and n. Nor the ru Prop lor, toil U\p 
Faculty of Aih dpbalptl and voted ns a siiii^lo 
body, joiiilly |n raided over by the two Ih’oe- 
lorfi. No l((‘ptoi wrtH rcfiinred at Oxford, for 
lOpetingH of the wlnde Univerhily were ]no- 
sidud ovei by the Cliiiiipidloi , but, jint oh at 
Pans tlic Rpctoi of the Arlish pafined by ini- 
pcrcppliblc hURPS nilo the posUion of Head 
of Ihe whole (h'uVfTftily, so the two (Wfortl 
Pioeloi's — oiiRiiially the repiesputaLivos of 
the UcRcub Jlaslpra of AiU, liutaino the pxppii- 
live, iiiulpi tliQ Channdlor, of tlio whole body. 
As at Paris, the volioj? in Llie Uiiiveisity 
ConfiicgatioiiH y\ai " by FaeuUioH," Iho Non- 
rcBont Mas levs of Aria here rorininR a aeparato 
'* hpnae ** with the four Faculties, and a 
majmil.y of tho five bodipq was ultimately 
coUBUUwcd to bind thft whole llniveratty. 
Thus 111 the fully (Ipvcloiind Oxfoid CoiiHlitii- 
tie II Llicre \yoi'e three dial mot C/ongrpfra lions 
or Coil vocii tie na (I) tho Great Congregation 
(Lo which the name of Convocation was even- 
tually I'csprvcd), coiiaistiug of tho JlGRPiit (i e. 
nciunlly teaching) Maators of all Faoidtiea, and 
lliR Non-regonLa, ( 2 ) tho Congregnligii of 
Regents (in all Faculties) which mot, from 
about 1327 , in the Coiigrcgation-houap, ad- 
ioLtung Si, Mary's Church; ( 3 ) the " leaser," 
" previous," or " black " Congregation, con- 
sisting of Uegont Masters of Arts alone, which 
met in Llie now clemolialipd Cliiirch of Rb, 
MiUli’Ptra, smunioued and prcsiclcd ovei by 
blin two Proctoifl. Permanent Btatutos had to 
be first pi omul gated in the Plaok Congiega- 
tion, at one inno tho Artists conlDudcd that 
thoir veto was fatal to further progreag, bub 
by the fifteenth century it had beeu established 
that promulgation m tho Black Gougrcgation 


wnn pinnigli, <'vpn if I he Upg<'iil MjihIith of 
Arts \olpd iiguiiist Llie Slaiiilp' 'I’Iiih roiii- 
plierdcd CoiiHrihil loll hilled lliroUgliout Ihn 
Aliddle Ages, and, indeed, - with Home hiiirdl 
clmuges in the MXleeiilb ceiiUirv, — (ill it vs as 
miperapdi'd by Lite eorle uf hIuIuIch Jiiijin'iid 
Uprm the thuvpnUy_ by ArelibiHliop Jjiud 
Thu IMai'k CungregiUinn hiss left hehmd u a 
ouriiuh relie in (he power htill legallv iiosm-xsCiI 
by the Uvu ProetoM, bill hardly exereiM'd px- 
eei»L (Ml t\\[i liiHlorie iit'eiiHiuris in the maelrerUli 
epulury, of vetiung a rPHoliilion of ( ‘onvui'ulioii; 
lIuH wiH llie Liiiidiaii suliHliluie fur their 
uiipipnt power of Htopjniig a Niululi* by refilling 
lo iiiiiuinoii llie Uhu'k Congrf'gol inn 
Unlvcrslly and Town ll W'oidd carry us 
b(*y(iiid our liniitH to iilteiiipl to Iracc llir< siic- 
pps^vp steps by which the iMiiversitv lu^^vured 
fiisL iiuleiieiideiiCP of, mid IIkui u Mrtual 
HupK'imLey ovpr, tin* biwii and ils unlhontiPH 
Fium the lirst the Htildeiil k wr*ie, us in iioMlierii 
l'hli'op(‘ geiieiully, liciited .is furh ileikn 
and eiijovpd (lie usual (‘leii(<iil iiinnuiiif u s from 
llie jiiiisdiclioii of the nrdniurv (oiirls In 
l‘23l the (‘liaiieellor was allowed to usi* liip 
town piisoii o\i'i' the Noiili Giile - fueetmuHly 
known as Rocacdo, Mini being (lie teelifiienl 
uaiue fm a uimid ut the hchobmtu* logii winch 
It is lu'puliarly dillieiill to " lediiee " or gel out 
of -foi llie'i'indiueiiieiiL of refrartciry eloi'kH 
{Li (tern of Ilviirr/ III, ed Shi i lev, Vol I, p 
3!)l)) A I'oviil idiiiiter of I2-1-1 (Ajliffp, An- 
nci\t and ptvsiut Slnt(‘ uf thf (luwtisilf/ ttf 
Oiffod, App , ]) vi) leeogni/eil Iiih Jiinstliplioii 
111 all aplioiis of debt or “ eoiilruelH of luuvp- 
ubb's " in winch one party was a ilerk a 
iiirisdiPlioii extended lo nil pi'ihoiiid iielioiifl 
ui 1273 (ftuk /Vil , 3 Vklw. I, in. (1) 'I'hc mosL 
fainouH uf all “ luwoi-uud-gowu " iiola — 
" the sliuigliler " of Rt .Spholiislien'H Day, in 
1351, whieh may he dpHeribed iH a luLched 
batUe fought with h words iiiiil liows in tlip 
Ntroctfl of Oxford for two tluyfl, onded in Llip 
dc'foat of the UnivtTHily and the killing of 
mnny acholais (AuiliOTities mentioned in 
lUmlidall, Vol. n, p. dOfi.) The Univeisity 
aelnallY Lhioxe on ils iiiisforUiiieH, and the 
gpcaL charter of 133^1 {Wd Chari ^ 2d Kdw.IU. 
m 5) coiidenined ihe Mayors, IhiihITH, ami 
sixty biirglioiri of Oxford aiiiiu/illv lo uplirai nt 
St. Maiy'a Clnirch lo pause a high iiiasH lo bo 
Raid for liip uouls of Llu^ viplniiH, and each to 
olfpi a penny on the altar lo be divided bc- 
Lween the curato ami certain jioor Hclujlars 
A comnninicm and Honnim being HuhHtUutcd 
for inasH at the Ilpfmiualloii, the obseivanrc 
lasted till lK2ri (C’ox. Itcrollccturnff, p, ^U2) 
At UiP same Lime, the C’liuucellm '« JiiriHdirtloii 
was oxLpiided Lo all ('aspH lioLh eivil and eiiini- 
nal in which oiio party wan a Hclndar - - except 
cases of ticnsoii, felony, and " in ay hem " Tho 
jlirigdicbion ol tho Clmncellor’rt court a till 
remains uiinnpairod as regards civil can bob, 
and in an attenuated form in ciinimnl cases. 
Bcaidca these privdegca, the UvuvetBity long 
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rntniiictl coiHulrnihlr in Hn' iMilirinc 

and j'C'iiODil Rt>vi'iiiiii(‘iiL of ll»' tuttii 'I’lll 
IKOH Uh' " iiikIiL [inlin* ” wlio’li n'lirchciilcfl 
(lie uiu'U'iil " wiili’li " — rcni/ijnul uiidfr Iho 
(UJiiLrnl (»f tln' UiiivorHiLy and llio 

UiiivnrHily Hlill Ht'iidn ri*i>rrHniUili\ i'h iUn 
City roiiiinl 

S'ccaBBioiifl. — niipntf‘9 \si(h Il»f' Oily or 
iiili'inal ri'inls in 0\fni’tl as i«lHi'wliorn lisl lo 
Hfiiiii'tiiiM'S of roiiHuh ra^df ihiriLiwjii, 
ImiL iiojin of LIhmh -afLoi tin* fouiidnliori of 
C!iinil)rid|i;r - hsniiiift lo poiiiiam nl Umvor- 
flilioa. Noillmiiiplon (I2‘JS, Salmhnry 

(12U8--127iS), timl SUuiiftird (I'ldl) \^^TO Llio 
cliirf Hcciu'H of llicat* hn'i’“'iioiis (Riisinliill, 
V^jl II, |J All orilli liioilin^ nuTpliriK 

MiiHlors ml In in Slaiiifoiil loiiliniioil 

lo 1)(‘ lakni liy D.A 'h Lill jilinosL smUiiii living 
me II lory. 

Halla and Colleges. — As ni nllior nieilieval 
Univeisiln's llie usual nmllnid ofliMUi? "I'ViTpL 
for Llic wealUis’ ludilo \\lnj rrsnlril uiUi a 
muuerous relvnwe in n Iniuhe of Ins own, and 
ihc jjooi " (’liainl)enlekyii " wlm lorl^ed mill 
a towiiHiiiaii — was for a parlv of .si linlars to 
iui ‘0 a hmiHC (al Oxffird iiHually known as a 
“ Hall " 01 '' Inn "), fiiiploy Lhi'U own hrrviuilH 
ami divide tJu‘ cost of livini; iniinnK IhoniHeRes 
One of ilio paily, known as llii* I'linnpiil, ^avo 
Heciunly fm tin* n-st and |ncHid(sl over Ilia 
esliildiHliinoiiL, lull llir ]’iini‘i])id was id fiisL*- 
at least noaiiiially - eli'fjhsi liy llm eoinnuinily 
wliicli foniicd a sidf-govorniiifr Konyly, making 
Us own “ Hlaliilrs, " iidmiiiisLei ing its onn 
fuiidN, and ill tho last i'(‘Soil eonj rolling ilN 
own diseiplinc. Hut lln* Hn|)er\ if^ion of Ilia 
UidvciHily giadimllv axloiMled dsidf lo Ilia 
internal adaiis of Llia Halls aiul i(‘ndered lha 
aiithorily of Llie Piinripals nmie and inora 
inde|)andoiiL of lliair Hiilpjaels, alllinngli llM‘y 
coiiliJiniul lo 1)0 iioiiiiiiiilly cleitod by Iho hIu- 
(leiilH oven afLrr; in the lOlli ceiihiiy, tin* real 
nonnimliou jjassisl to the ( 'linijei'llor, A eodo 
of HlaLiilea iniide liv ibo Uniyei'riity foi tlio 
govorninont of Lin* lUdls eeiliiiidy axistoil l)y 
tlio aecoiid half of the lifLeeiilh century, if 
not- earliLM', and in 1 Id2 the UnivoiHity in- 
aiHted that Llio Friueiiinl of n Hall hIioumI ho 
a ginduate (*U«n Arm/ , p ;i07) Tha C'(d- 
Irges wore nl fir si h'nu]i\y imdowed bouTdmg 
houHOS foi poor sidiolaiH. They provided only 
for inainlaMH of the foniujution, iind had 
iiuthnig to do wiili tho odneidion of these: all 
resoiUsl Lo tlu‘ piiblie Helniols for tlioir l(•(^tnl(‘S 
--lecliii'oH given by Lha '' RegoiiL " DouIoih 
or MiistiTH, and in part, ospoeiidly in Iho Idglior 
faeaUioH, hy llaelodois who weia at Lha hiuuo 
time mn'rtiiiiig (heir own shulicH At Oxford 
ihoaolloges woroehio/ly intonded for ^^ash•lHJor 
at loasL lUeholois, of' Ails who aflor liinshmg 
Lhoir eourso in Arts rof|uirod peauniary iishIhI- 
ance to aiiablo Llaun to enter iijion or eontiiiuo 
the long aauiKO ui oiu* of Llio " Hiipoiior FncAil- 
lies," ospcendly in the niihicraliva rnciilty of 
Tlioology The carlicafc of Lhcac foundations — 


ns regards tho dale of Ua foiiiidei'h liaquo.sl — 
wliioh oame In he known as " the (Ireiil Hall 
of the Uiiiveraily »’ or (later) Univarhity (’al- 
lege — wriH ri very ^i^lJ)la ufTair- a provision 
for two or iiiorr Minirra iif Arts aLudyiiig 
llioology, founded by Willinin of Dnrliain, who 
died ill I2d0. IbiL it was not Lill I2«0 ihat the 
Hall really eaiiie iiilii esisleiuie, and then Llio 
eiidowineiil was only ef[Ufd to the luainteiinnco 
jd four Mnstera Hy lliiH lime two ntlirr eol- 
legoH had einne into being, m a small fmiiida- 
lion foi Ailisla Mipiiorled fioiu ulmuL l2aL 
by John do Ihdliol, Lord of Unriiard CasUo, 
an a peiianee for having " unjn.stly vexed miJ 
enornioiiHly dam iii lied " the Cduireh of Tync- 
mruiLli and the ('innehor l)ui linin (ftfati Pails, 
dhioii. i17ny,ed buard, 1, 1)28), — snhseipiciitly 
turned into a pernmnenlly endowed institution 
by Ins widow IJervorgnilla (12K2), — and the 
iiiueli more elaborate eoinnmnity known as 
^(e^Um Collece, founded by Wallei de Merlon, 
bishop of Roches Ler, in 1203 or 12fi'i Tlio 
"rule of Meilnu," ft body of StuUiles given 
Lo the College in 12fi3 mid iimcmled in i270, 
was iiiiiLaled hy later foniuleiH, and ])Oi’iua- 
nently fixed the type of the Eoghsli (’ollcRC. 
Till" leading note of the College, ns eoiil lasted 
with some Contuientid colleges, wan its com- 
plete aiiloiiomy 'Plie only exleimil aiiLlionty 
wliieh eould meddle with its alTnirs was LliQ 
Visitor — in Hie ease of Merlon, the Arch- 
bihlmp of ('antm'luiiy 3']ie seholnis elected 
their own Warden and other oflicert., filled np 
llieir own lanka, and con I rolled lh(3 inaiingc- 
iiient of llieir own property. A Hinnll body 
of "pool hoyfl " — still imuIlt tlio iiihtriiclion 
of the (irammar-inaHler or in tlio cnilier 
fitagefl of Lheii arts roiirsc — were also flup- 
))(>iLed hy till* foundation, hut look no ])arb 
m ilH goveniinent This diHlinolinii was fol- 
lowed III other eollegcs, and eventually tho 
naiiui "Fellows" (.sacii) came Lo he aiiplied Lo 
the full ineioheus of Ihe .Society (naually gradu- 
a Lea), while Hie Lei in "SoholnrH*' waH in jiopu- 
lar iiarhuice reserved lo the infeiifir fouiulft- 
lionoiH, who began as uiiilei'gindnalLxs, though 
tho hcliiddiHlnp was often lelnincd lill the 
(logree of AI A was taken In some cases 
tlio oiiliiiary adininniiialion of the College 
was in the bimila of a body of senior Febinvs, 
hut in nearly all, the youngest full Fellow 
(after a year of " probation ") voted at rlcc- 
lioDH and 111 Honio of the more imporlanb 
afTaiis of lh(‘ houHo 

In Hio next culmnn m a list of the Oxford 
eolleges with the daloH of Lhoir fouiulnLioii and 
iiaineH of Iheir founders, the inonnslie, collei^efl, 
siippresRed at Iho DiRsoliiLion of Monasleries, 
arc iiraekcUed. 

KebUi thillege, founded in 1870 by siibsciip- 
tion in memory nf Jnliti Xebh* {q v.), one of Hio 
leaders of the " Oxford Movoment," and con- 
Tincd lo mciiihcrs of Hio Church of J'ji gland, is 
not technically a (‘ollcgc of the UnivcisiLy, 
but enjoya practically much the aamc po-^ilion 
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Ilalllal 


12 ( 11-1 

1200 


Jolin do HalUol 
nlid Ilia wifo 
riCrvnrBUllIn 
(Glmtter. 1282 ) 


^fcTlon 

UnlvcraiLy . 
(Qloucoatcr) 

(llcwloi) , 
Cllvirlifttii) . 


1203 or Wiillordr Merlon, 
12(1 1 Tip nr lloclKfaUr 


k 


13R0 

128 J 

1280 

1280 


Willlnni oI lOiii^ 

Jolii» (lei nirTnril, 
I/)rd of llriiu»- 
nold 

iMiiHinil, Tnrl of 


HxaLqi - I 
Oriel . . 


Queen’s 


(Cnnierbury) , 

SL Mary CnU 

leiip flf Wiri' 

clipRier (cotii- 
mfjnly called 
Now ColTcue ) 


liiflcoln < 

(SI nemiiril'fl) 

(81 Mary’s) 


1311 

1310 


1311 


lDt .2 


Wnllor do Slupcl- 
(iniijlp nri^ac- I 
icr 

Ailum do Uromo, 
nninmnlly Kmn 
lArnrclII . 
Itolierl do twIcH 

of Queen rliil- 

ippa 

%Siiiioi\ f'lllp, Abp 

of Canterbury 


1510 ' 

1120 

IU 2 

1135 


V. dlUirt ot Wyke- 
k'\m, lip c( 
Wmclirii^jr 

nirliard ricinins, 

flD of liincnfn, 
Henry Uhkclieloy, 
Abluof Canlcr 
bnry 


Fot ArtiNli nnly ' 
TJieolomcal 
V'cllounhlp 
added by flir 
VklUp tlovncT- 
vllleW 1540 


Ilcncdlrllnn, 


A CJfllrrclrtn Al>- 
liov 

Clurlly for llono- 
i((c(itio nianfaa 
of IJurlinm 


Cldofly for Can'- 

lorbury monks 


CiBlcrolnn 


Tor AuflUfltlnlnu 


(81 neorgo's- , 
jii-lho CurUqI 

xVU RnuU 


Mngclnlcn 


Ilrnaonnio ■ 


Corpua Chrlall 
ChrlflL Church 

TrmKy 
Si John’'? 

Jesua 

■Wndbom . 
rombtoko , , 


WocceSter . 
llOTirord 


1135 

1138 

Mia 

MOO 

IMO 

1532 


1551 - 

1555 


1571 

1012 

1521 

mi 

1B71 


Henry Chichclay, 
Ab|) ij( Cnnlei^ 
biir> 

Wlllmm of lyayj) 
[Iclo, lip o 1 
'Witicliraier 

Wlilinm Rinytli 
Bp of Lincoln 
nud 8 ir nichard 
itvxt-Vvni 

niclmrd Toao, Up 
of WincfiDstcr I 

Henry VIll nro- 
vJoualy, nn Car- ] 
(llnaluolh tto,hy 
CntdinalwolBoy 

8 lr Thomas Hope 

air ThoTnaa’SVhllo, 
Aklermnn ef 
T/indon 

Qiiroii Klhabrll) 
and Dr iVlcn 

Nicbolns and Dor- 
olhjf VyiN)}|im 

Hominnlly jamoa 
1 , ITicImrd Tea- 
dale anil flleh- 
nrd Wlghltvlcl, 
IJ D 

BIt Thomuft Cooke, 
Hart 

Thomns Uarmg 


Caaoni 

I'pr Aiigiiaimlnn 
Cpnon'iof Oso- 
noy- 


On silo of Diir- 
hona Collcgo 
Oh ado ot Hi, 
Bomard’D 


Ur Hall 

On the flUe o| 
Alasdnloji ffall 


Instruction. — Originnlly, ns wo liava seen, 
only an jnsignificant fraction of tho XJnivoisiLy 
"vivUnn CoUego >va^la. Rub gruel imlly 
n groab change came over the iclations of tho 
Collogca to the UiuverBiLy The fundamciilnl 
defect of the cailier nicdievnl TiiiveiiSU'ics ivas 
bho obacuce of any adequate pioyision for the 


lencherfl This (IpfecL wP.h uvrrcoinr iii dilTrr- 
cut iinits (if KiirojJC by iVifTfuiiil innum — lu 
Unly ehieny l>y ntafr in Hpjun 

and to Home rxLriit ni (ipnimuy liy lIio amu‘xn- 
lion of ceelcBuiHliPal rpvemu'H, ill Ibww and 
Oxfoid, HO far us it wan nvemiiiie lU nil, by tin* 
flid of tho ('OlU‘g(‘.H Oiiginnlly tli(‘ Ilrgenl- 
Mn 8 t( 5 r 8 (lorivt'd their Biippnrt (‘MUroly from 
the HCiinty fcrH nf tho atudonlH Tho Hysloin 
could lianlly linve liiHlnd hh long aw it dul but 
for the fact lliat imiiiy of (In* MuHlern held 
( -nthednd prebeudnui piuoehvul beiudU-vs Rut 
ihiH iippiied chiefly to tlm HupiTioi FaeuUicH, 
the Doetoitt and Ilaehelora of wliioli wito 
fiequoiUly digmlled and well-heiie/ired eecle- 
fiiasUa. la the FaeuUy of Art.n the MiiHleiH 
weie usually (iiiiUj young men, the new hlusLcr 
was required to hi ay up and lecture fur a 
yeav\ aud covild WrUiii^ ivs luwv; Ue \iU‘uh(hI 
afterwards ludiieelly (he (‘ollegcH eoidiih- 
uted Lo Hccuro competent teiioher.H liy eiiidjliiig 
meti to lake, the MiiHlei'd degree wlio could 
nob othoiwiso have alToided to ilo ho, and 
probably oiiablcil lanuy lo go uu lecliiriJig 
for moic tliau llu-ii •* ueci'hmiry rcgeiiey " 
while bcRminoR iheir Hludieh \u thr higher 
FaciilliP.s. Ihit, at hesl^ foimul juiblie lec- 
luvcfi ami duquitatuma MippUcd veiy mmle- 
qiiato iiLstiiietiou fm the yminger HluilentH 
of Arts — luaiiy of them m(*ie boyri of Iwclvo 
01 ' fovptecii In Llie Chdleges a rvNtuin amount 
of lews foini/d givmi lo the 

younger memiierft of ihi bnindutum by the 
older one^ At New (hdlege the younger 
iiieinliei.s weie nn.^igned to n'guliii Tutoia 
dujing tho eailiei porthm of their (lourfle, 
Mui cover, some (’ollege Statutes juovided 
that other lueinljerji of the Uuiveisity iiiigliL 
be received an paying boardeiH (fVjnjiJic«<jn/ca 
or EomuioneYa) NVhen them' weie innlrT- 
giaduatca, they shared m the iii.itruclion given 
to the younger fouiidatioiieiH. At Paris Lhia 
fiyalem picviulod on a very large atnib* ns early 
as tho fourbooiilh cenhiry. at Oxford We hear 
compaiativcly lilLlo of it till aftei the Ilcf- 
onimlion, but the Hy.sieni of doiiie.Hlio m- 
p true lion was no doubt luoio or leas Uni la led 
in tiio Hall cniiiiuuiiilios^ of unendowed .stu- 
dents, And the iiiHlruclion ju'ovided within 
(he walls of CollrKCsS and IlallH \vaa likely 
to be botli more cflicienb iiiid bettei adapted 
to tho want 8 ol young Hludenh Limn the formal 
locturea given liy a yniiug, /luetualing, and 
caHually 0110*1011 body ul Regeiils in the public 
flchoolR For llu*f,e leasoUH the C'ollege loach- 
lug hreainc more and nmie iinpoiLaut and Llio 
lead ling oC tU« puhlio hcUooIh more and imU'ci 
pei’fniietQry. A tJuiveiHity Statu Le of MOS 
allow.s most of Llie lecliireH requued for the 
dcgioc of 11 A to be heard iu f'uUego or Hall 
with a reel In lion duly following '' {Mun. 
Acad , p. 2 fl). This tendency was alimulalcd 
by the change wliich cauiu over our Univcisity 
studies at the time of the lleuniHHaucn It was 
in the Colleges that that iiicrcQ 8 t*d aUcnlion 
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to Lilt* UiarliiiiR tif Luliii Oriiitiiimr mul coni- 
poaitioii whirli was I In* (‘iiilii‘.sL (iliiisr of lli(» 
IlciiaHyanrt' Iimrou Iti hIiow il'iclf, 

jintl it win III Lilt* (’tjllcRfs LIiilI Om'k wiis firfit 
tftUKlit Tilt* jjniinnlifiii oF llirnc now hLihIioh 
win OIK* Uitf ilf'oliin'd ohjorlM nf the rliiirac- 
toNHlifally Itoii{ijMHiim‘i* OoIIcro of (Vu'imih 
( lliiisLi, wliPH* 11 piiijlif '* Ht'iiilor or Frofi f^Hur 
of Lho nrlH nf lluimuiily " (i r. of Lai in) wliosr 
flOL-cial fund ion it win Iti ht* lo ” oxlirimli* aiirl 
njrrl Inn I wily from tmr iavr,” uml aiii>lht'i 

of (lm‘k (fur Mio hfiirlil muMin'iiMy ot I In* 
wliolf* UinvnrHiLy iiinl not iiirit'b of !ln‘ Uol- 
ipno), fontmi II pail of Mio Fouiulov's hriiomi*. 
Tlio li'nliiH’H 111 Mil' pilLlit* si'liooh mllirri'il lo 
Lilt* till! loulini* Ilify mho sclioliisiir IrrhiK'H 
on Llio Lntiii Aiislolio, ulloiKluiirr* at Avliirli 
WfiH moro nntl inoio coiiiplcti'lv ill'll in 1 * 11*11 
with by Llif* Uiiivoi^ity In 1 1111 nil llu* Uc- 
^niils arr allowt'tUo IccLtin* mil of Ihr oflicinl 
Uiiiverhity SchoolH ui Solimil Sht’i*! (north 
of St. Mfiry'fl Cluiri'h) In ITiOS lln* Ut'KoniH 
HinipliraU* " not lo In* roinimllial to Jolivoi 
llipir oulinnry h't’hin'H foi llio kiouIpi pint of 
fin liour bfraiiHP noiit* linlcn lo llmir InliiH’S " 
(LViiiSfi vat quad n»Ui fiwhuut nm hqiutra, 
IJiiivorailv llt'Ri''lt'i j UiiHlidjill, Vol II, pp 
r)lfl-r)l7)' IL IS fh'iu lliat hv lliia linn* Hit- 
Icctiirr.s III I'^cliool Sli'fPL have IjcroiiiP a fnifi*, 
nnd all Lln* cirfflivt* iiiHliiiclioii of llic Uni- 
vormly lias jmihspiI lo lln* ('oIIi’Rps KiultJWfd 
linifo.ssni'Hliips of ilivlnily, rl\il law, incdit iin*. 
llrhipw, anti (Irook won* foiiinhsi by llonrv 
VIII in l/ilO, anil ri Hiiiall iiiiinbor of olhor 
piofoHsoiHliipH by j)rivali‘ iMsiofiiolor^i in Urn 
following crnLiiry Ibil IIh'm* hMII IrfL numb 
of tiui instnirlioii of lln* tiHliiiai'v nml'iRrnilu- 
att* in Iho liiiinlH of tin* f’olli’nr* TiiLorn ninl Iho 
Prinri)nilH of TIiills And of llm IIiiIIh only 
ri fcwHUPVivt’d lilt* iiMslicviil ppjiotl Of Lhc.st*, 
all IniL Sl IhliiiiiiKl Ifail won* innr^cd in mkiic 
[KlioimoR CloUpRt* by llu* lust Uuivt'iHily 
CJoinniksioii 

Sliidiea — Wi* iiniril iitiw Uirn fioiii qiu'H- 
Lions of or^iuiizal ioTi uml ronHlitiilion Lo llit* 
aUitliPH which Lln* orRuni/al ion W'lis iiilnnk'd lo 
fftciliLalc Tiiiw wuiS a proinim'iit nlmly in 
nlinoftl fill tin* incclinval Univni silica At 
Ovford, as cIhpwIipip, a luipt* piopoilioii of Iho 
oldrr, and pai liculai'ly of llir ui'lmr and hi*tl(*i'- 
boi’ii students, enloiod upon Lhut fuciilly — 
usually, jmrliupH, aflor a cerliiin lunoiint of 
study in ailH, not alwuyH eiitriiif; in (;rutlua* 
Lion. Rut Law wiih nercHaaiily inns proininont 
in ICn^land than t>lHi*wlii*n*, beauiian in Fur- 
liiiid, and in KiiRluiid aloni*, ii byslPiii of Law 
of non-Uoiuiin nriRin nil [lined, early in Ihn 
Mifldle Arcs, a HiifUeieiitly seieiilirm form to 
have floveloped 11 IpruI et I neat ion of iln own. 
ICiHOwheie, even wlit‘u Lln* I,n\v wfiH of T(‘iiloirKi 
or nun-Uomun oriRiii, ils prarAiee fob into 
the handa of prneliLionerH who hiid studied 
Roman Law in Lho UniveiailieH, and every- 
wlicro tlio law of Lho tnbuiiiilH brnamn more 
or less UomuniKed in coiiHcipicnco. In Fiip- 


bind the early Rrowlli of tin* Inns of Court 
prevenleil the Ihiiversilics lieeoininR in any 
diiTol and liidnliml iiiniiner places of education 
for the KoRlish bar. 'I’lic Ihhh of Court (ti v ) 
in Loinlon wi'io virtually a Llnivci.sity of I'liiRlisli 
Law III lho medn‘vul ()\foul the Civil l.nw 
WIIS Hludietl merely im a preparation for, or in 
eon juiie lion wiLh, the Canon Law, only 
I he Advfii'aLe in the ecclefiiuslienl Coiii'ls 
with 11 Hinall nuinbei of piiictilionerH in the 
Ciinit of Aflniirally and perhaps in the Chnn- 
rerv Rot their ^nofessiuual eiluculiou in Lho 
Uiin ersilicH. After llip medieval peiiod, llici 
hliidy of Cuimii Law eeaKed, and any Heiiaiifl 
Hludy of the Civil Law uipidly (iwindlpfl. 
tImuRh the puielilioneis in the ceclesiantieal 
(‘oinln eontimied perfinintoiily to Lake the 
doRree of Doelor as a condition of their 
admission lo Lhc " Collepe of the Advocatcfl," 
eominoiily known ns " Doctors' CoinmoiiH," 
111 l.ondon 

The Htndy of niedieiue was also relnlivrly 
unimpnrtaiU, even iu the ^[uldle Arcs, lKou;rh 
Osfoid eouhl boast a few physicians of Furo- 
]n*aii fiinie mich ns John of (inddesden, anlhoi 
of the itoaa Mcdicinw. Iu post-modiCYal 
times the serioiiH sLudy of Mediriue was con- 
nected with the Ilospilnl Relioola of London 
and othei InrRo towns, LliouRh the higher 
class of pliyHieidim still Look medical dcgiccs 
ill the Uinvei'MlicH. This absence of jirofcs- 
Hional sliulv left a pennanenL mark upon 
lb I* LradilloiiH and 11 le spiiU of Oxford Down 
Lo fpiile leceiit tunes it was, and as rcR/irds 
the majority of iLh hUkIciiIs ii still is, the dis- 
tiiiRiiisIniiR imtc of the KiirIisIi UinversiLics 
Lliut the hulk of their aliidents worn engaRcd 
ill "liheuir' studies which Imd no relation 
Lo their fuLiire piofessionnl orripiations Con- 
tineiital visiLors me amazed to find fnliire 
barri.stera onpaRcd, up to the age of tweuty- 
iluee nr tluuealiowtfl, \i\ the stiuly of idiiloloRy 
and philosophy, of history or Tiatiii'nl science, 
ami fiituro rler(?ymen pirntpoiiiiiR the eUidy 
of IheoloRy till they have left the Univeisily. 

Ill the Middle Arch the fame of Oxfoid de- 
pended mainly upon its reiuiLation as a Btudiiim 
of lliooloj]!y and nits — that is Lo say, chiefly 
of llu* seholastic jdnlosophy The subject 
mailer of these sLudie.s wim inucli lho same ns at 
Rails (Sec Paiuh, Univeiibity of.) Details 
varied, but here, ns everywhere, the IheoloRical 
textbooks were the Ribb ninl the iSc a fences 
of Petor llic Loinbaid; while Aristotle — 
with Poipiiyry'fi Imgogc and some woiks of 
Ibiethiiis — formed Lhc pihicinal basis of 
the Arts ennise It is noticeable, howeu‘i, 
that ill the enrliei Middle Arps, iiliysical 
selenee M’as LreaLed innia serioiiHly LUnn al. 
Palis. The rust recorded f'hanccllor or 

11 prior of Lhe Sehoob," Holier I CiioBaetcate 
{q jf ), luiown lo Llie Middle Arps as Lincolncn- 
sis, WHS famous for Iiib Hcicntific writinga. 
Peokhain (known also as Jolin of Pisa) wrote 
a famous book called Peispcciiva (7o7H?nimis 
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It ^Y[va wai a Wftic amUiMiL LUiil ()\foul \iro- rivnl aiul tiuirn i‘mi'«TvuUv(' ThiivoiHlly <jC 
duccd Ihiit illiihlruMiM *' auLiciimLnr " nf .hcihi- 0 \fonl, wliric llio Frunrisciiii onliT 
tific iclcns nad critic of acholastic iiicLImhIh, iuok* innaancc lliiui Llicir luiiln, Llif Domiiii. 
Unger Hftcon He lolls us Llinl Pon^pccUvc oaiin The FniiioiHoan onriMail iR Oxford — 
was (.aufilit horc when ilwuH unknown at Pans wliosc laoiuory lingrrH in " Pnnnliho Squnro " 
III hia time (ag we mthor from iiis works) and and " rihn-'H Ktiool "---was Uio homo of 
thiouKlicait the Middle Arcs iherc was laLlior Llml n(MV cpooli in I ho clfH-olopiiK'iit of Mm 
more I’ccognifcion of inRlliomaliO'i than ft I hohiAftslui IMnlo-^ophy vslhrli riiliniimU'd m 
Pavia Six hooks of Kiididwcio “ Lakoa up for " Lliohiihlle llficlnr,' Dann ScoIuh (70), who 
the Schools ” (jVidi, /lend, p. diri) For an iiUmihiml Lhr Ihoiinigligmrig Hi-nlism of the 
accoual of the inctliodti of leeluira and <Ii.h- IrLim Middle AgfH. Ihil Muh leluiii Lo Itf’iilisiii 
putftLionaj of qualifying for and lakiiiR Min piovokrd a minruinlislir rnirlmii, (lie gnjiiH 
various degrees, Lhc rradev may he re- of Inith aio\(*im*iiH may hr di'lcclrrl lu Lhu 
fen eel to the aiticlo on Uiiiveisilios, IniL iL is woika of tlio earl in Fi uiinHL’aiiH, i sprciiilly 
worthy of lU) lice Llmt exit min 11 1 10 11 was riiMiiT llogn Baron (f/r) ^Yd^llllT^ of Ornim, Mip 
less promincnL here Lhiin at Pnrjs The '* iiuiiinidr ” J)(i('(or, Mir fmiiidrv of llip kiLor 
still aarviviiig preliminary exiiminiUion, known nondiudislir Hcliool, was likewise an Oxford 
ns Responsions (llio cnndidaLo was said ic- Fi niiciscan Dm lug Mm fimilenilh ('(‘nLiiry 
spoadere amffr'i/nn inn .sc/idarifni), Oxfoitl — Miough a Hinaller riiiveraily and 

can bo traced fiom Iho thiiLeonth eontniy, hub less fnupienli'd hy foirigii Hiudents — w-rh lIic 
I hcvc was HQ oxamimUion in the slucL sni.se hiniir of a far mine mroioiih uiiiI original 
for the license 01 the Mastership in AMh, and Heholuslicisin thiin Pans 01 any olhiT Pon- 
it 15 doubtful whether Llirre was one for the LinenliLl University It was (hiiiiig this rentury 
Bachelorship of Ails. To oliLain lhc mnaler’-s Unit Ihe mniilieis rose to their liiglieflL. Tlie 
degipo nine Masters of Ails had to " depone " medieval psliinute.H of 'iO.flOO ot‘ (\eii 00,000 
to his fiLness " of knowie<lRp " (dc and aLmlents are <piiti' fiduilons, hiil llirre inny 

nine others "to the liesL of then hehef " have been some JOOtl 

(lie crcihihlalc) They had lo jvidgc of Ihw Among Uie sehoohuen of lUin peiind may \ie 
canclidatcks efficiency, il would appear, merely inenLmiicd the FnmoiHeaii, Ihclianl of i^Iiddle- 
from hia pcrfoimances in the vaiious diapiitii- Lon, John Diiinhleion of Aleilim, Wallin 
liona ana his goiicral repuLaLinii It is a Bnilev, the "plain and iieiHpiciunis Doeloi " 
curious illustration of iho contimiity which of MiiLoii; Itnln'it Ifolkot, the C’nriiiolite, 
characterizes Oxford lilsloiy that nine Masters John Bneoiillioip, " Mie lesolule Docloi 
of Alts must Htill be prcseiiL in Lhc "ancienl the ''profound Doetiir,’’ 'I'liomii.H llrnduanliiie 
house of Coiigregalion,'’ for llio conferment BalViol, ufteiwaidH AieliiiiHhop of ('aiiter- 
of an ordinary degree. hurv; and J<djn iVy<h/Te, fr/r a Bine Mnhtei of 

Fame and lumbers — We liavc seen that IJalliol, the " KviuigidiHl Doeloi," The list 
VQiy early m the thirtoenth cenUny Oxfoid clones with Wvelifie, who was foi Ihe most of 
already boasted of 3000 aUidenlg, necoi ding to lih life a ie.‘*ident Oxford Doctor, and was a 
tlic medieval estimate, i.c. probniily in ionlity ronlistio sehoolman of Phiiopeun repiiUitioii 
less than 1500 It was hy llus lime the ino.st before lie <|eveloped Die oiiginal views wliioli 
famous university in Noithoin Einopc, next gradually bioadeiied out into undeniable hrr- 
to Paris. Already in 1257 MaLlhew Paris csy. WyclifliHin wa.H o.sspiilially nii "Oxford" 
calls Oxford " the second school of the Church " movement, originating Mieie and for ti lime 
{Chron MaJ.,Y 018). It could boast fainous dominating iho IfniverHity niul sniding forth 
teachers in Robert Grosseteste, Roger Hncon, a eonslant succcH.sion of " jioor luiesls" to 
the canonized Edmund Rich, and Joim Peck- i)reaph a ii(‘w ovaiigelitml anil aiiti-monnHlic 
haul, Archh [shops of CauLcvbury. Bub it was CluUtiamty LUroUglmul lUe cmintvv U wiva 
not till the end of the thiitcenth century that not till about the year Mil that an cITecLivo 
Oxford produced a gi cat aclioolman who could attempt was made to purge Llio IIiuversiLy 
rival fcho reputation of Thoinna Aqiiinna and of "Lollardy" The n.LL(‘iu]il flUtTecderl, and 
the other great Parisiang Pans had been tho with LolUidy all Hcrioiis aclioliistie thinking 
scene of the great scholastic movement which was suppressed, WyciilTo ciula the list of 
had substituted an Ariatotclian for a Platonic- famous Oxford gehoolmen. It was in part 
Awguatmian Pluloaophy Mi the bnsift of iho the Tcpulation for heiesy wliieii Oxford iind 
Church'a BoioiUific Theology The tafik of re- ftcquived which induced pious fouiideis to 
futhig the unortliorlox " Ay or roia lie" in ter pie- oHlnhliRh new Collegea at (^nabridgo, and pious 
tation of Aristotle, of ClirisLianizing Aiistollc parents to send Llieir Hoim to tliat IJiiiveiHity. 
and Aristobelianiziiig Christianity, had hcen the At all cvoiils it is from aiiout the peuud of 
woik of the gi eat Dominican Doctors at Paris AVycliffc that (!nmhiidgo begun to lake a ])laco 
The attempt, whiie teaching and expounding of some equality with Oxfoiil 
tho ncwiy rccovcierl Arislolclian works, to Renaissance and Reformation Period. — In 
remain faithful to the older Platonic tradition, Oxford more oven than elHPwheio the fifteenth 
was begun by the Fraiiciflcan Doctors at Paris, century was a peiiod nf intnllccUial decline, 
but attained its fulicst developinont 111 Lhc ScliolaaLicigm was getting played out, and 
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vi^oioiii tihiuIh Ijcpan Uutk in nilirr dirrr- 
lions for iiiLi'llin’loiil snHlriisiiii'o Tli(‘ 

hIrji lliiit CJITI Ik‘ dolri'lnl nf :l IlHims^aiiro 
coriHuls simply in nn ullriil iuii In llijit 

prohiiuiiai) IrainiiiR in “ i^raiiimur ” winch 
nlwiiyw fnriiinl Lhf‘ luisiH iif UnnrrMly HluiliiH, 
iiul whii'h hail lioon trd Mnn- Llm v\riH- 

loLrliiui rurnr nf Llio nirlv llnrlroiHli (TiiLiiry 
liiid lliriiwJi all oLhor hIikIii h info Uii* hIiuiIc*. 
TIu’ olTicls of Wykrlnun'H jimvi'^inii Lliiil htii- 
diMilH <if luH New f’nlli’nn alimilil Hlay in 
llic Ciniumiur Sohmil ul WiinOirHloi Lill iliry 
were HHlriMi u lull* iiRo fni' Un* iiirilir>al 
frrslnimii ^ l)(no friiil Tin* 1-uliiiilv nf 
Thoniris (lliimrlli r, Wiuflon of Ni w ( 'oIIcro 
from I Ini, has a Hii'iSiral imp; iilnniL il. imil 
to linn ifJ till!' llm hr.-»1 ini riMlnrlinii nf (irn'k 
Into Ovfojd. Il wiH williin llic walls nf Now 
(‘nlloKo that llii^ Kalian srlmlar, Thomas 
Vitrlli, lauRliL (iicc'k from iihonl IlTo till liS8 
nr i ISfl, and finni hiiu no ilotihl Uic (iral of 
KiirIihIi hiiiniiiiisls, WiMiuin KinrMi iqv,). 
Fellow in 1 IU7, mnsM'd liis inihulinn into 
(iiL‘pk. whinli ho aflmMiids IuurIiI at MiiRdalrn, 
and aflci LravoliiiR in Ilah, at IXclei in llll.S, 
ivlicri‘ ho nuiiihoi'i’d Moio and Kjiisnnis aiimiiR 
liiH ItiMUorH I’hasnius losidisl iil Oxford as 
tlio Riio.Hl of Ih'ior Chainnok in iSl Muiy'a 
('olloRO (Iho ('olloRO nf llir AuRUsliniun Oiunnis, 
of wliieh HiJino loniains an* still In lie aeon in 
Now Inn Hall Slioot) foi noino iii(inlln in MIUI, 
and finiii I IDIi hll ITifll Jtdin (Ndol was also 
tonohiiiR the (Irook TrsrainriiL in Oxfnid 
FniHiiiiiH is full of nmipllinonls foi llio (hfnrd 
hand nf HohnliiiM Tin* hrilliuiil iiriniiiso of 
IhcHO yoiiiH was hardlv fiiKillod TliisdoRinil 
coiiti'nvornio.H, rovivod hy I ho Uofnrumlnin 
niovoinonl, won* Inn hliniiR fni' nmoh nf llio 
Roniiino llcnaiHsanoo H|iiiil Ln flniiriHli in Ox- 
forfl as yi'l Hub alill tin- knowInlRo of (Jmek 
and of ohis'iioal Liitinily woiiL nn RinwiiiR. 
AriKlollo hoRim In ho sindiod in tho (iiiRiiml 
CiiTok, and Llio llionhiRianH loud iho .Sclmnlinon 
loss and tho h’lilhoiri mnio. Tin* llionlnRinil 
cant CO VO I HI OH wort* tii lonsl fniiRht with now 
woaimiH — tli(‘ woapniiH nf olassioal Hohnliir- 
fllnp anil palnslio loaiiiiriR, as woll nn tlio old 
sohnhislio dudoolio Homy YIII iiinl Iho 
ooolosuHlu's favniod hy linn syiiipaLhizod wilh 
tho positive Hide of Lho now LoaininR, nml hlill 
111010 with ils foinoily JiRaiiiHt the old. In 
Inlkl a liny a I (hnnnn^sinii wn-s iippoiiilod to 
visit llio UiiivoiHity, IIoio is a loporL of llioir 
piooondiiiRH uL ono nf lho (‘nllORos: In Now 
C’nIloRn wo havo utaldiHlicd a loeLnror in CSirok 
and aiinlhoi in Laliii wilh an hnnoiiL aaliny 
and Htipond. . . Wo Inivo hoL Dunce (t.o. 

Ihiim iSeniiiH] in lloniirdo (thn oanL imino fni 
llio town pi'irton oxoi Dm Nnrthoni (inlo), luul 
havo uKorly hiiiilHliod him Oxfnnl rnro\er, 
with all iiin hlytid rIouhoh, ami is nnw made a 
enininoii hoc van I to evory man, fast naylod 
up ill nil common houscR of cnHoniniib — id 
(/laid ocifhfl Hjci'fl vidi,” (Wood, Amwiffl of Ox- 
fold, Veil. II, p. 02.) 


^ lho ficLo^sioii nf Edward VI brought with 
it a in‘W ('niinni.sHinii Follows riihjiocIoiI of 
llonniiiizing tondoiicios woro rcniovod, many 
Ilf llicni Hod In the ooiiLini'iil witlinnt wailiilR 
to ho doprivod. AmiwisI ProLohLantu weio inifc 
into I Ill'll' iiliicoR, Fetor MarLyi was In'miglit 
tn^ iMiglaiid (uid made IIoro's Profonbov of 
Divmil} The oITooL nf llio Edwardian Rof- 
ni iiuitidii was ftImijHL to eiajily tho UiiivciHiby 
nf unoiidnwoil Hliidoiils. 'rho imijonLy wore 
of ooiiiHO anli-PioloslauL, nmoh of Llio innimfi- 
tle piniioiLy was goui*; Dxfurtl lowt ll\c innuka 
and fiiAiH will! had forinorl}' Nikon coiiriiofi in 
(ho UiiimshUv, and tho <*vhiliilionH wliicli 
woaUIiy Ahhoh had .sipiphod to oiinido pioni- 
isiiig hiflH to HLinly. No ono know wliaL wnn to 
hof’onio (»f Dio (Jlmroli's roiiiaiiiing property 
Tlio 1 1mi oil wus no loiigoc a nafo caroor. Tho 
nniiihora nf llu* Uiiii oi.sily wore rerliincd to 
nliniil a IhoiiHaiid or k%s (Wood, Ai\i\(ds, 
Vnl I, p ]|.1) Ah Die Unixovsity filled up 
again in lho (inio nf (iucon Mary and Elizn- 
holh, tho iiiiijnnly of lho unondowod students 
hocaiiio Imaidois in Die Colleges — ftlyled 
aeooidiiig to (lioir rank and the pay men Is 
tfioy made " nohleinon," “ goiitlomemcoiii- 
iiioiior.s/' " conniionorH," oi (if they lived nfloi 
lho inannor nf Hon hors) ImtLoleis." A few 
1 falls ulniio loniaiiiod, in which Dio rrinoijni] 
lived enHiolyon Lho iinymonlflortliccommoiioia, 
and oduoalion ivna oigiinixod very iiiuoh 
nil the iiKidi'l of lho (hillegoH Tlio public 
ftrlninls weio rosoitod to only for tlio disputa- 
linns inpiirod foi lho varioiiH degrees or for 
tlio locUiieH of the few endowed profeaHom 
Each of the changOH of loligum hroiiglit with 
It a ('onimiHHKiii, and a piirgnlion of the Col^ 
logos hy Lli($ roinovul of ndlauenljj of Die lion ten 
imrly HiiL few lliiiigH oiinhlo oiio to lonlizc 
iM'ltei lutw vory gradual was the ical cfi- 
tahlisliinont of Proto.slanliHin in the Uiiivorsity 
as ill tin* country geiiorally.^ It wnw not till 
after Eli/aholli'a ex coimminl ration and dop- 
ositioii hy Die Pope in 1570 Diat really 
i‘ITootivo in(‘thodfl weio lakmi to got rid of 
Itnnuiinzei's fiom tlio foundatiniiH As wo 

near Llio Olid of Eli/aliolh's leigii, Puritanism — 
ic (.'alvinism in dnclrino — hocaino moic and 
mine dominant in the Uni vci si ties, though 
loss HO at Oxfoid than at Cainbridgri. The 
most iiinrhod reaction against it ciniic like- 
wise fiom Oxford. Reason and coiiscicnco 
revolted against soino eloiiients of the Calvin- 
ifilio oreoil, loaining discovered Dint tlio dis- 
ci plinc and liliinl of Die ancioiit Cliiirch, if it 
was nob Dint of modioval Iloiiie, was equally 
far removed from tho Genevan model, The 
Icadoi of Dll) revolt at Oxford was William 
hand {<(. 0 ,), a Fellow from 1503, and from lOll 
to 1021 Pre.sidont, of SI, Johids Gollogn, which 
atill tioasurcH m itn Tiibrary the coiica wliicIi 
lici jirovuled for iiRO in Die College Cliapol. 
The Iligh-Church i cacti on in polities and reli- 
gion liftd ila ceiitor in Oxfoul, lUit nothing 
can testify more eloquently to the hold which 
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Calviuism in doctrine lind obtained over Ox- little rolalion to the real flliulinH of the place, 
ford, even among tliosc who were atioiiR Hiip- which for the most part wniL on in the C^ollcgca 
porterfl of Episcopacy and the Piayer-honk an over winch tlio lIiiiv(*i',4iLy liud no control 
agdvnflt the Prcshytcrinu woi’Hliip and dia- The old /f)rinfl wito HOjiietijiiPH krpL np^ nomc- 
oiplme than the tact thiiL even LmkI hiiiificlr timet dropped. On imnn, the UniveiHity waa 
ill the height of his power (1035), while rcmmi- still the llnivcrHity of the Middle Ages, tench- 
BtratingwiththcBishopof Winchester ns to the iiiR Hchola.Htieism in its pulilic Hchools; in 
condition of New CoUcRC, did not vcuUire to practice it hcifl heenme au RggrOKale of almosl 
deny that "Cnlvm'a/nsdiidiows may profitably autoiiomoUH UollepcH, which Uuclit no doubt 
bo road " by Bfciidcnla in the University, thoiiBh witli Home of the old-liiiic knowb'f go ibc Icarn- 
lic vcntuiccUosuggcrtl that it was premature to iiiR of the llenniH.sanco ami the UrroriTmlioii. 
make ifc the chief subject of study Mid esnminn- It w imucceMuu V to tv nee the varuuiH aUevnplB 
tion for young scholara in their firat two ycara at reform of the University nmsiiUui„n which 
after coming up. took place in the coiirm' of the Hivteeiitli ceii- 

Laudlan Statutes — In 1030 Arcbbiflliop lury and the first half of the Hevdileoiilli. 

Laud waa elected UhauQcllor of tliQ Uiiiyeisity, Lmul’n iiMnc vigmoua cxcrUmm Inl U> Ibo 

Towaids the end of the fiftcciUh century cnnctincnt in 1030, — by the conibmpd au- 
it became common for the Univcraity to elect thoiity of tlie UnivcrHity, the rimnrHlor (to 
as a Cliancclloi an Arcbbidiop oi Bishop— whom Ihc Uiiiverwty had cemoedod fipcnal 
later on somoLimea n lay noble — who was of powers intiio mailCT), nnd the Crown, — of Vhc 
courafl iiauftlly, if not alwaj^a, an absentee, code under which (with very few altera lions 
leaving the practical duties of the oflice to bo or ndflitioiiH) the Univeraity iioninuilly lived 
discharged hy a Vice Cbanccllor, naimlly tbo down to the middle of the jiiiietceiitli century 
Head of Q College. But the Cbaiiccllora, Although the Uni veiHity flliil remained wilboiil 
though nonresident, wcic by no means dis- any o/Teolive oonlrol over the internal a Hairs 
posed to treat tlioir office ns a sinccuic, their of those societies, the Lnudiaii Statu I es lerog- 
raiBon d’Hrct in fad, was to protect the intcicals iiized the fact tliut the UiiiverHity had bn gely 
of the Univoraity at Coiiit, and at the same beemnd a federation of Chillcges. The U cikIn 
time to govern it uiaccoidance with the poliLi- of '^Ilousna " (i.c. of CollcgcH and Ilallu), willi 
cfti and religious policy of tlin govcrninonb for tlio addition of the two Pructor.s, were now 
tho time being. Laud might ho tiustcd to coiiatituLrd into a proboiileulic Council, witli- 
ttvail hiinaolf to tlio full of tlio opportunitioa out whosQ consent no periiiAnent sinluLe or 
which ho enjoyed as Archbishop, ns Chau- temporary ''decree'' could he bi ought before 
cellor and a? Visitor of two important Collopcs, the "Convocation" of Doctors and Mnsters 
Nothing was too minute for this ccclrsiasLlcai of Arts, ami the old " Black Congregation " 
diaciphnarinn, whose insistence on tho "four was abolished A sniali body of If calls could 
suiplices at All-lmllowtidc" in every parish be more easily managed hy then utliorllics than 
coat tho Churcli of England so dear As the democriicy of young Fellows This body 
Visitor of All Souls' he leriuirod the Warden held weekly meetinga and acted ns the eupicmo 
to insist that the Fellows "use not lone unde- executive of the Uiiivoi'sit}', it was commonly 
cent hair, nor wear laigc fulling bands, noi known as the nclKloiiHidnl Board, The Vice 
boots under their gowns, nor any other like Clmncollor was always to be the UcAcl of a 
unstatutable novelty " Preachei's who nU College, iiominatod by tbo Chnucollor for a 
tacked Pelagianisin or Armimamam or cere- year at a Lime, In practice, he wna frcriiienlly 
moniahsin, wcie imprisoned or baiimhcd tho reappointed^ — in modern limes uaunlly for 
University, m at least icriuircd to read rccaata- Tnur siicec&'^ive years. Tho FrocLms weie now 
fcions on bended knees ui tho Gouvocation nominated by the GoUcros in turn, and in 
houao. At the same time Laud was a ical various ways the Colh'ges and Ihcii oflice rs 
patron of leaimiig, bestowed a valuable col- received a recognition from the University 
icetloa of Oiicntnl and other Mss upon authorities, though the allcmpt to secure 
the great Llbriry founded by Sir Thomas control of them by tho Univoiflity, c.ff. by 
Bodlcy in 1C02, and endowed a piofcasoiship giving the VicQ Chnncellor powoi to remove 
of Arabic. Bui the greatest incmoiirtl of Im Tiitois, did not pinclically amount to much. 
Chancellorship is the compilation of a new The SlaLiltcfi dul not merely Htcicolyiic the 
code of statutes, — tho fivat syatcmatic coditi- orgiinization of the Univevftity , they nl tempted 
cation of tho University's lawf. and ciisloms to regulate its Htudicfl. Tlic mcdiovnl d i spilt ii- 
which had over been uiKlcrtakcn. tions woic ictaincd, but n logular rxanunalioTi 

Since the close of the medieval period tlio for Llio dogrcei of B.A. ami M A, was added. 
qUI Older of the UwWev&ity had been inoYc and And tho atleinpL wna iniidr to galvaniyc into 
more falling to piccog. ^ The statutes hiul life the Icctiirca in the public achools given 
laigcly become obsolete; it was ]mvdl3j' known by tliQ Kcgcnlfl elected ovciy two years — one 
which of thoin had been and which had in each of the " three Bliilosophioa and seven 
not been legally lepculcd , the old machmery Arts " in which thcro wmi no cntiOAvrd Frofessor, 
of lectures in the acliools, examinations, dig- Undergraduates and Bachelors of Aits were 
putations, and other exercises for degreea, had required to attend, for diffcieiib paila of their 
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cuiirHP, till* Irt'hiuM cpf Ihi* PrnfrHsiiii or 
PnU'Rtilors (»r “f iiioiul iilulo'iuphy, of 

^r'OTiK'liyr nf JiHl 1 01101113 ', of lUiUlial iilillfiHOpIo , 
of iiH'Uijiliy.Hics, of liislory (ii rcrioiL foiilKlii- 
lion Ijy Ihi' uiilMiUiirv ( 'aiiiiliii), of (Trrrk and 
of IIuIjh'W. TIiih iiiiiKiiifiriMii; pjof^iani 
BPrm to lrav(‘ lilllo (iiiM’ for llu’ li'i'lnroi oi’ 
niiviiU’ msl 1 111*1 loll 111 till' 1 And yft 

iL iH cfiUiin tliat lln’ iiiuhI si noun work of jiioR 
uiiili*ii;radu(ilrH -- in llio hL'ycnlroiiUi, 
and slili moil' in Uo' i‘iKliti'rnMi I'niliiry - - 
Will Lln* wink wliii'li lu' dirl wiUi liir) inLoi' 
ill C‘olli'rti' Mvon in Wood’a Liiiir -ic a 
m'ln'raUon or isvoafifi Mif' Limdinii iidonuH, 
llio loidnii'H of llir Ili'KonlH iii tin* ni'linnln luid 
ftcijiiin’d llio nnnii? of " WalWi'rlnriH '' - 
wliuih 111 Ji fiirnniil fin in ['onhiincd lo hr itrliviTi'd 
afin* Lli(‘ bi'^inniiii^ of llio iimriooiuli rniluiy 
(Cox, Rcnj/fcdiPins of Orftful, ]i Hq ) 

Tlio Great Rebellion ; RestoraLloa. ~Tlio 
Civil Win piodurod a MolriiL solnlioii of 
coiUiiunly In ()\for<l liiHturv For Homo linn* 
Oxford was at oTiH* a Oinii L and a (’iiii)|ip Llio 
Khi^ was qiiiirLi'inl al I'liiiHt (llinicli, Miii- 
ifjtvis of riLalo and comlirrs won* IhniHt 
into Ihr loiiniH wlnrh Hhnnld liava hvvn 
ociaipiod Ijy Follows and Snlinlais; Imndrodfl 
of flcliolais took aiiiiH J'lvvn llio IMiriliin 
r(^[^imOp wliu'li followid, baldly rid of nil 
tin; dmiorali/an^ nffirlH of Uiih cpisodo 
Aflor till' liiiiiiipli of till' ParUunii'iil a (kiiii' 
miHsion was iippmiiti'rl lo mhiL Mu< UjiimtsiU' 
ami Colli'^i's, and IlniHi' who wnulil not ai*- 
kiiowlt’dixi’ Lli(* auUionty of Lln* Y ini Lorn won* 
" outial ' C1(H7 10 IH) Mi*n of Houndri pidit- 
ical and ri'liKioiH vu*wh wioi* lliniHl into (In ir 
places. AsHiiiiiiiiK Lhr iM'i‘esHilV' of Hindi a 
pui^alion, llii' M'volnlniii was cariiril mil 
with inoili'ialion, Some of lln* men jinl into 
the plaees of dejiiived Hoads and Piofi'SHorH 
W('i(* iiinoiiK t1u‘ most dihtinp;nislierl nn'ii of 
Lhcii lliiir, Huch as Uie iiiallii'iuiiliriaiis WiF 
kiiiHp WiLi'dmi of Wailliiun, and Wiillis, I’lo- 
fes'ioi of (it'oiiii'Lry, and Forouki*, wlio breame 
Pi'ofessoi of llidij-ew ^ With llu* Ri'HLoralion a 
^real drolino in leariiiiif; net in. In part, Lids 
was no (luubl due Lo timdeiiHes of tin* tinii! 
wliicli bud notliin^ to do with politic'H The 
fir.sl half of Llio seven LiaMitli n'uLnry was Llu; 
learned 11 ^ 1 * of Furope The hecoiul liidf was 
an i\f;e of HeieiiLirie discovery, of iiopnliii 
relii^ioiiH and pliilo-iophleal coiiLrovei.sv, of 
bHles leLLres 'I’lii'se mnneiires alTerted 0\- 
find ne^alivi'ly by weakeninf; zeal for the old 
Hliidies, if Iheydid iioL lead Lo iiiindi edncaLional 
rofonn fn jmrLnuilar, tlieie was a conHineii- 
oUH ileeliue in Lhe aLudy of Creek; luid tlio 
exiioLiou of llebu'W iininHeri by Die Landiaii 
SUlLuI(‘s on M A HLnilents, if iL I'vei look 
ofTeeL, iierLaiidv disuppeured Anthony Wood 
looks baek wiDi iLiiiiL/enient on tin* fad tliiiL 
before Llu* (ImiL llebellion Uien* wi'ie men who 
used to diKi'oniHe in the pnblie iselioalH my 
eloipienlly in the (Ireek torij'Ue '' (Life of 
Henry SLubbii in Af/ieiraJ O-rini ). The [growth 


of culfee-liouHi'.s fioin 10.10 oiuvarda ih at 
oiiei* an iiidiealion and a caiiac of Lho chanRetl 
hpml Ilf the place "Why doth Holid and 
HeilouH li'arniiiK deeliiic nml few or inoic follow 
iL now in UiiiveiHities? " anks Liie nanio WTiler 
ill l(i7S {L}fe fl?ni TimcHt cd A. ()lnik, Vol 11, 
n TiO). " Answer — iiecaiiHC of ColTey- 
lioiiscH where they ajasid all their time." 
Time HjienL in the coITe(‘-lumfle .4 wnw nob 
nil wasted. lino iiioii k*u< 1 Lho ^Hpeclalor 
am) the iiew.simpeiH, and disoiiNaed lho 
la test hook in the deisLic conlrovcruy.' At 
about Die saiiie lime Lhe ColleRca lu'Kan to 
iiiako tlieiiiHelves comforLaidc Fcdlowa now 
lived 111 Hoparale rooms, mid " coiiiimni-JOOiiiH " 
tvere huilt in whieh Fellows talked and boozed 
away lunaL of Lho tunc after tliimrr, inBLead 
of reLiriiiR to their rooms and iGaiiiiiiiig their 
htudies, as they were rcquiiod Lo do by Lhe 
(hdleRe si atilt e.s It innsL nob he supposed 
that lIuTi* was no Icniiniig or study 111 the 
Oxford of tlio Ilcatoinlioii iiiul the cigliLeonth 
eeiitiiry At I lie W’orst times Lhcie wero 
idwiiy.s isulttled Fellows who used Lhe Ici.snrc 
Hoenied Lo them hy Lhe Col I ego endowments 
for the ] HIV poses fin wliieli Iheso wcic given, 
and tlieio could always ho discovered isolated 
Tutors who took their duties Beriously A lit' 
lie beferns the Uevobilion John Locke (ly v ) wna 
a renideiiL Hludeni and Lee Unci of Chiiat 
(dmreb. Aiiioiir Llio profehsois of llu? cighl- 
eeiiLli eeiitury wt'ie disliiiRUiahed men, such 
as Ilidley Ino nsLroiiomci, Illackslonc lho 
lawym, aiul Lowth, aflcrwarda liishup of 
London, wliose leetnrns on Llic poetry of Lhe 
Ifelnew.s weie loriR a flaH.sifl JhiL the piofes- 
Hoiiid leidiues wei<‘ for the inoal pai'L on sub- 
jeets uiieonneoted with the coinpulsoiy studies 
of the oi’diimiy undcrRi’nduati*, or with niiy 
organized ciiiiicnluiii Of the tutorh. Loo 
miiuy lesemhU'tl lhe luifortuimlc iiinii in- 
Lrnsled foi a hiief pcrincl with lhe cdnralion 
of tlio youthful Cfibl)()ii, who has liniuled him 
down ill Ills Aviobiographtj to the eoiilcnipt 
of posLeriLy, ns one who ‘^vcll icniombeied that 
Up had 11 salaiy to leceive but foiRot LliaL he 
had a dnly to ijcrfonii," and tlie equally 1111 - 
fortiinnle " inonkH of Magdalen" whose "con- 
yeiHiilion (ilngnaLcd in a round of College 
huHiness, Tory polilios, peisonal anecdoU’s, niul 
private acnmlnl," and wliosc " dull but dec]) 
polaliuiifl excused the busk intcmperanco of 
you til." 

The ciglilccnLli century was — till towards 
its cloHo — to floiiu* extent a period of academic 
torpor or deeiidence all over Europe (.Sec 
i'huirmKNTJi (’iiNTnuY, ele.) IhiL it is piobiiblc 
IhaL no fliiiversity over sank quite so low or 
began Us revival so late an the Unive rally of 
(Kfoid TliiiL revival eorresiioiuls jnetty ex- 
nelly with the hegiuninR of the iiineteeiitli 
(leiituiy. 1 projmhe Lo enunioiivlo a few of 
Llu* facts which may he regarded in part as 
HVniptoins, 111 part ns causes, of Ihia cxtraoi- 
dinaiy decay. IL will be observed that moab 
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of them sprihir from dcfccla in Urn CoiiHtilu- roiiiul in Oxford oven iil lls wnrHl, ImiI u it 
tion of the University which date hark m nearly Jilwaya tlir Hludu'H wliirh a firh-pt few 
many casca to Ihc caily MWtUo Aroh, mid of lUc MloWrt mmd im wiVhovR vifenniro 
which auGccggivc Parliaments and Ooverii- to tciieldng, niul whidi n Hrirct few of the un- 

inciitg had never iimdo the ahghtcsfc allciniit dcrgnidiialrH rnrrird nii in I heir own roenin 

to correct or reform. without any regard U> the re([UireiiieiilH of ier- 

(1) The fiiiulainGntal defect in tUo conali- Luica or exuiuiiuilioTiH. 

tuLioii of Univorsitiea of the Parisian type wan ( 3 ) If the Tiilora wen* iiie/lieieiil, htill Iras 
bho abaciicQ of proper salaiics for tlio tench- wore the hidk of the l-Vliow« not eiiKJiKnl in 
iiiR hedy. Everywhere the defect had Home- luilioii reuliy Fit for tin* Inuhi-r hlndicH wiiich 
how to be rcrnpclicdp iiowheic mn it romoclied Ihey were Huppom'tl to )>e purHnniR; and I here 
80 bncUy and bo iinpcrfccLly as in Urn KiirIihIi was liLtle indueeinenL Ln hmoine ho* Tlir pjut 
UnwcYBitica. The few profcaanrlal endow- of Lin* Imndiaii KtaLnlrn whirdi rein Led Lfj the 
inciUa supplied by Henry VI U oi pnvalo HliidieH in Lin* IiirImt fneullirH, iiinl even to 
bonerne tors bo came, with the derlmo in the tlniHt* HtudyiiiR for H A., himhi breunu* oljHolele; 
value of money, incrcnaingly iiiadeciviatc. It and pvenLuidly a few nn in ilia' reHidenci* wna 
became difTicuU to Inaisb oven on coni muons ah Unit was re(iuired b(*lween HA. and 
residence, in somo eaans tlici IceUiiea censed MA For the iniijonLy, ihe real edncalinii 
to ho given It appoarfl that about the year of unendowed Htudeiils c'lidrd ^MLll the HA. 
IHOQ fifteen out of twenty piaCc.'vsors olTcrcd degree Even in llie eiLHi* of FeUnwH, eKCunea 
Jocturos of sonic kind, but in some ciiae.s they for non-residence enine to he nioie and more* 
had to be ahaiidonod for want of nn audicncif freely accepted lly the end of the eighteen Hi 
(Vindication of Magdalen College, 18 ()()) ceiUory it had ooiiie to he iiiideiHtood llial at 

The Rcgiua Profesaors conlimicd to he paid least aftci Inking Ins hi. A drgri'e, a Fellow 
their X 40 per nnmim Ldl the middle of the was allowed to he leMiileiit rji jniii-iesidciiL ns 
nineteenth coiitury. The rest of the teaching lie pleased, mid luttliiiig wjiali'\ei‘ interfered 
was left to the CoUcrcs. with the idleness of tlioHe v-tm eluiHV to Htny 

(2) College Tiitora were clioscii from Fel- in Oxford At sonic eollege.s - e.spctdiilly 

Iowa of each College But /ellow«Iiips were All Souls and Xew College — the iiraetiee 
never intoudej to rcinunerato tcacheia. The of "corrupt le.HigiiulKm,” - ic a Fellow bc- 
Icgal restriction in many cnaea to parliculai ing allowed to lake u hribi* rinin a man who 
diocoBcs or counliGS, ora non-legal tradition of wanted Lo siieeced hini - added to the abuHO 
electing solely from the College, narrowed Lhc by closing Die fellnwHliipH lo poor inrii 
field from xvlueh FellewB cunW he cUcsen (1) The, nii-a finiu wUivh sLudentw wnnhl be 
ConscqueiUly Tutors could not always ho drawn was narrowed liy tin* elose eoiincelHm 
cfticicnt, ana the medieval roaliictioii on mar- of the Hiiivermly with Ihe eHltibViHhed (’lunch. 
iiARC lomaincd; even when tlicie were no The rcquiroiuent of suliHeiiplion i(> the Ihirly- 
derical restrictions on Fellowships, it was Die iiino AiLicIch by eveiy uiideigiaihiaLe jiL the 
tradition blmt Tutors ahould be in holy oidcrs. ago of sixteen, was not lennneil when leliglous 
The abler the man, the more ccilain ho was loleiation wan establiDied in tlie country at 
after a few years of residinwc to go oft to bo large. The fact that Uune was mnie leligioviH 
Tutor to a nobleman's son 01 to take a benefieo liberty in Kiigland Lhiin in inosL eonlinerilal 
in the gift of bhe CollDge. Tonching was chiefly countripg, and oonH<'r|lU‘nliy imire dinseiUera 
in the hands of young men who did nob from Din State ('Inn eh. only hiereasi'd the 
intend to make a profesainn of teaching, iminhor of the exelmleil iMoieovei, uh tlic 
Though, ns late ns the l)eRinmng of tho eight- Univcrsitiea practically erased to cilucivtc 
centh century, wc aometnnea find a sy.stcnialio for the profos5jioii.s of law and iiiedieine, the 
division of snbiects and cUsata among CoUego clnas which icqnwed a umvomiiy cdncalion 
Praclcctors, the tendency was moic and more was s mailer 111 an elsewlu’ro. Tlio Church 
to leave the teaching of the undcrgiadiiato (in which the profession of Lhc higher Hchool- 
mninly in the hands of his own Tutor. No- ninsfcoi was virtually included) was Die only 
body could be elTicicnt in all aubjccls; the career for which the UniverHity inado any 
result was tho reatrietiDn of teaching to a fcAV attempt to educate; and Ute mrdieval liadi- 
subjeeba — Lliose which tho average tutor lion rornained by which a rournc in Aits was 
knew best, By the middle of tho eighteenth practically the only eibicailnu rrenvod by Ibr 
century litLlo was taught but tho classics and bulk of Hie clergy, Lhmigh a few Divinity 
a little Logic The average Htandanl was low- lectures weio iinnally given to all iiiuh'i- 
Thc compliunb thiib he had beoii ruicd twopeneo graduates in collcgo. 'rim i'xpciiHivoiJcH.4 of 
for not attending a IccLiiro which was nob Lhc college.s, except foi the fouiidaDoneia anil 
worth a penny, was yainnclJoliiiaon'stcsLimony tho clespisod clns.s of fif*rvitoi‘H, nnd their giow- 
to his own Tutor's competency; and his iiig reputation foi iilleneH.i anil iiieflicieuey 
experience waa not exceptional In imlbiR aggravated tho evil. They foil intn disfavor 
the hiographics and other records of Lho with the more fltrcnuoiJB nnd pi'ogi'pasivfl 
period, one is often astoniBlicd nt the amount clnssca. The number of uiidorginduatca at Ox- 

□f learning and Borioiia study whioli waa to be ford at tho cad of the eightcciilli century waa 
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much fliiiftllcr than it imil Inu-ii at ihi* bcRin- 
niiiR of it. Hy that limo Lho honchls of a 
UnivcrHiLy education wore iiraclicidly eonlined 
Ln the futuro Liu* hdiim rd tin- Uiidc'd 

RCfitry, Jiiicl a vi*iy Hinidl HiTlion of Lhe pro- 
f(ss»ioiial chiHi which, with ni wiUioiil im.iiHU 
ftiice from Lin? fouiidnLioiiH, rfuiid anford Huch 
a luxury hefon’ lieKiiiiiiUR thnr LraiiuiiR for 
tlio liar' (ill I'jjiRhnni a vi'ry Hiiiull profraiioii), 
or iiK’dn'im', or tin* like 
[n) Tiie exiuniualhuiH pirHiTihed hy llio 
liiuidinTi Hlatiili'H hud hreoiiir* a jiun* farce 
Tlie ('(uididate was alloweil Lo chouse hiH own 
evainnieiH; he could lliuH wdcct a eouiile of 
ymiiiR M A 'h wlinni he eiileilained uL a feasL 
tin* iiiRlib hefere The exiiinineifl wen? ex- 
pected lo iisk, and dirl ask, Liadilioiud quea- 
tioiiM, Lhc aiiHWCi.H to wliieh the iiiiderRradualeH 
Innl leunicil hy licait from “ srheines ” or 
liLllc hookH provided for tin* iiuipo.se ii few 
ilayn hefore tlie exainiiialitm The disimla- 
Liooh anrl other eoTidilioiiH leqniied for Lho 
(leRi'ces — liiRhcr and lower -had equally 
(l(*;;cji(i] aLed into the iiiir(*sL foriiiiililies wlieii 
Uniy wine nol "ihspcnsed" hy <’imnu*i;M\oi\ 
Revival In tlie Nlnctconth Century - To 
those who look biiek upon the eoiidilinn of 
like UiiiviuHiLy at the end of the eiRliLeentli 
coiitui' 3 " Lhe woinler \h that the dry hoiies 
Hhouhl ever liave lived aRaiii IL is viiiii to 
Hiieoulatc on tlu' caiineH of Lhc revival which 
fiiHt Hhowed Unelf in the PiihL vpili'h of tho 
coiiLuiyi HoiiiO may miRRCHt the French llcvo- 
liiUon, otliei’H the indiiecl elTect.s of the leliRUnn 
revival wliieh dates hack to WVsley; or it 
may hi* that the vevy extiendiy of Ihes tliu- 
enne awakened in Lhi? niiinls of a few nhle men 
a NeiiHe that HonieLhiiiR muHt he done lo cine it 
Certain It ih that the eiRliteeiilh licntiiry was 
a period of proRieasivo dec/iy, the nineteenth 
ceiiLuiy one of udonii The era of lefoiin 
must he divided into two poiliooH. JhiiiiiR 
the firat half of the reTitury Lhe lefoim came 
wholly from within; llieie was a icvival of 
lonruinR, of educalioii. and of leliRloii, wilh 
litLie chaiiRe of iiiacliiiKuy; what eliaiiRes 
did take |)larc were in dinted hy the Uni- 
versity iLs(‘lf DuniiR the necoiul half of tlie 
century (he reforioH neie hiiRidy imposed u]n)n 
the IJniverHity from williout, i e. hy rarlui- 
nieidj at tlie huHliRiiUon and with the iiHsist- 
ance of a leforiniiiR party within, hut in wayfi 
Lo which the UiiiveisiLy iih a wliolc would 
ncvei have cpn.seided. 

U(*foiiii lieRUii in I HOI) wiLii the " new ICxaiii- 
iiKdion Stalud'*’ wliieli MiiliHlitiifed n real 
F#xaiiiiiiuiion in plan* of the old prelenee of 
one. ('oni|ieient exiiiiiiiieiH weie aiqiointeil 
hy Llie Ihilversdy; a eerlain ileRi'n* of jiro- 
ficieiicv was lequired for wliiiL was now called 
a " pass (leRpeis" while a list wnn piihlinlied 
of those wlio liad Liiken " honorH, " divided 
iiiLo Lw'o oj ffi'orn IHOH) three claHHeu; a foiiiLh 
clftss was added in 1831. There were two 
ihlH of honor.s — one of those who liad dia- 


tiiiRUiHlicd LhemHclvcH in liiteTis hwnanioribus 
(i V clas.sica, ancient hialory, nneionb mid inncl- 
eiii pliilosopiiy) and one m Ducifilinis jUfd/ic- 
Minfici.s H Phifsicis It is not Loo mucih Lo say 
that the iniprovcinenl which soon began lo 
take place in the iiuliialry of uiidcigraduaLca, 
in llie efTicinucy of the leaeliiiiR and in tlio 
tone of life iinioiig Lhc flciiiorfl lina heen chiefly 
due, dii(?ctly or indiiectly, Lo the Htimiilufl 
Hiipjilied h^ IheHe exainiuationH, capccially hy 
Llie coin))eLitioii foi hoiioid between Collcpea 
and individualH. IIirIi honorfl soon heennic 
HO iiiueli c.Hleemed hy the Renoial public LliaL 
a FiiHt-eluHS — hLiU more, what was tlicn called 
a “ doll 1 ) 1(1 first " (i.c. in chussicB and nmlhc- 
mnticH) — was .supposed to mark a man out for 
distiiielion in Church or Statc^ and the fact 
that he had taken ono wan still remembored 
to Ills credit when lie had become a Prime 
Minister oi an Archbiahop The number of 
** lioiimir nieii " was at fust small, they have 
now incrensc'd till they aio more niimoioua 
than the puss men " 

OwiiiR peril a])s in jiart to Lhc new cxaniina- 
tmns, IV few CoUcRes hegau to attend, as they 
had never done hrfoic, Lo merit in bin* clccLioii 
Lo fellownlkips and scliolai'Hhipa, Bnlliol laid 
Llie fouiidiUion of its futuie diaLinotioii liy 
on(*niiiR its .si'holniHlnps Lo rompcliticn amniiR 
all coiner.s Oriel did the aame with its fel- 
lowrtliips, and an Oriel fellowfiliip heciiinc Lho 
hint* iihhou of the UiiiveiHity. The growth 
of the “ fir/iL Oiiel .school " — ii gioup of miui 
of mildly lutioiialisLic or hlierid lendencicH — 
is Lho iiist .sign of leviving intcHeetiial life, 
Uwhop Cuipfestou (Pi’ovnal Aieh- 

hiHlmp Whutely, and Ihsliop irain])dcii aie 
ilfj best ri*inoinl»oi'ed leiire.senlaLives. They 
w(*ie soon Huccreded hy the "second Oriel 
Helujol," from whieli apinng the loliRioiis inovc- 
inenl in Lhe (Jiiurch of ICiiRhuid known as 
the " Traclaiijui ” or "Oxford" inovoincnb, 
which h(‘Ran aliont Llie year 1833. (Sec 
Kkiilk, JniiN; Nkwmvn, John IlFJNnY.) Re- 
uelidiiary as weie ila iiiLelleclual tendencies, 
the inov(‘iiient did lead lo a levival of serious 
theologieal stud^, and, if iL absorbed tlio 
tutors in theological coiitroveisy Loo much lo 
malm for odnciitional oITicienfiy, it at least 
pro(lue(‘d ft higher staiulard of personal be- 
havior and tutorial duty, while its incicfla- 
ingly Roman tendencica sLinndated a liberal 
reaelion winch was in synipalliy with Lhc grow- 
ing deiimml for Ilinvor.sity rcfoim ouIskIo, 
AVli(*u Newnuui joined the lloinan Catholic 
Cliuii’li ill 1845, lbi.s liheial tmidmcy wna 
imweifuUy re ('■ 11 for ml. "If any Oxfoid man 
liad giine' lo fllec]) in IKdO and liad woke up 
again in IHfiO," Hiiys Mark PaUi.son {Mcmoirfi, 
p 21 1), " he would have found hlniHclf in a 
totally nc‘W world In 1840 wc were in Old 
Tory Oxford, not soiniiolenL becnusc it was 
fiercely dehatinR, as in lhe dayn of Ilenry IV, 
its cLoriinl Ohuicli question . , In 1850 
all Lina was auddcnly changed as if by tlie wand 
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of n m a Rician . . Vrry fn'o opiiunni on 
nil Bubjccils were rife , A ir.sllcHW fever 
of change had spread Lhroiigh Llic collcgen — 
the ^Yomlcr'WOlklllR nhraso ' UiiivmiLy le- 
fonn' Jincl biicn nlLmd, and Unit in llie IlniiHe 
of ConimoJi^J. The sounds seriiied in hieaUni 
new life into us We ugninsl reform I Wliy, 

U was the very Hung we liad lieini hinging for; 
we were ready Lo lefonn a great deal — eveiy- 
thing — only shew im hnw to ri'L uhoiit it and 
givo US the nccOHsary poweis." 

Reforin Period. — f/mivrsdy RrforDi wlrf, 
1854 — Tlio exoi'Uoim of the RefimnerH iiiHute 
and oiiLsidc the UiiiveisiLy ni last led to uii 
AdI of ParliuinoTit which apinnnli d a iuidy of 
Coinmihsioners with power lo iniinire iiiid 
make rccomiuciidnlhjns for the refoiiii of the 
University They presented in 1852 u le- 
poib which led to the University Uefoiin AeL 
of 1854 The cliangca introduced by Lliis 
measure, or by the Excciilivc Coiniuission 
appointed under the act, may he lUus Huin- 
iiiarizcd; (1) For the old ” Hebdomadal lioard 
of Heads was subsliLiileil a '* IIcl>il(unadjd 
Council/' consiatiiig of the Clmneellor (nomi- 
nally), the Vice Ohaucellor, the (‘\-Vire (‘ban- 
ccllor, the two Proclnns, and eight een membei.s 
cleeted by a now body called Hie Congiegiilimi 
— of whom six inusL be IIimuIh of IIoiiseH, 
six Professors, six incinbeis of (;‘oiiv(jealion 
(2) Tlic now " CongiegaLion" consisted of all 
reside III Doctoi’a and Mas I era; u in‘\v Slututc 
has to be passed by Lins body befoie comiiiR 
before ConVOeaLioii, and the power of iiinenih 
mciit is vested in lliis body idone lly (it ii 
believed) a nicro overHight the old (kingiega- 
tion of Hcpculfl — now known as the " uiieient 
House of Oongrogation " — was not ulioliahed, 
and remains the niiLhorjLy for Iho conferinerit 
of ordinary degrees and n few oilier formal 
purposes (3) A cerlaiii niimbci' of new pro- 
fcssorahipa weie foimdod, and tlie cndowinonts 
of old ones inoreascd out of the revennea of 
certain Colleges, (4) In the (’olioges most of 
Llic local rcsti'ictions foi fellowships and 
scholarships weic swept away, and it was 
piovidcd that they should be filled by publio 
competition (S) The religious teat was re- 
moved as regards undergraduates and bache- 
lors, but it iDirmined for the dcgrccH winch 
seGUi'cd a(hms&\ott to LUe govciuing body of 
the university It was not till 1S71 that 
'4cata " wero abolished for all degiees except 
those III Divinity, foi fellowshipH, and for nil 
Univeisity and College o dices except tlio.so 
coufiuccl Lo clergymen 

IniiiTnal /^r’/onti.v, — Iloforins from within 
now began to follow one niioLliei' with gient 
rapidity In 1852 the classical com so was 
broken up into two secLiona (1) An examin- 
ation known as the First Public Examination, 
populaily known ns "Moderations" beenuao 
conducted by " Moderntora,'' which waa al- 
most purely classical, taken in the course of 
the second year, and (2) the final examination; 


to which the miim‘ nf ]] nvumorihuR 

WiiK nuw cniiUneil, \diieli wan Icrh flii‘'‘’irid and 
adinitted a huger i‘lejii<'iil of jdiiliihouliy ami 
aiR'ieiil liintory lIkui the old, iimliMded iSrhodl, 
A aiiiiilrir diviHion wan efTeeled beUM en purely 
iiiathemiitieiil " MoilernlionH " mul a Seluml 
of MritlirinnlirH and PliynirH Oilier Imnnr 
exjiijniuilnum or “Seimola" (niinhing frenh 
eour.M'H of Hliitly) now liegan hi be founded; 
their lUUiu'H up In the pn sen! are im followa, 
with dales of I he firsi exaiiiiiialiiui in each 
case: natural Heienri* (1858), law and iihkI- 
ern history (1858, linikeii up into two 
separate aehonlH in 1878); theology (187(1), 
Indian iimgnnges (ISS7), SnniVir languugis 
(1SII2), now iiniled as a aeliool of Oiieiilul 
binguaRCH; Eiiglish literature (IHilS), imifleTii 
liiiiRuageii (HlOf)), NiimeniiiH eliaiiges have 
taken place iii the Seliool, in lUiieh ii 
huge iuirnber of " o])IIoiih " ia now allowed 
The first otoiie of Mie IlIu^er•^lty Museum waa 
Uud lu lK5i5, iiml luis been followed bj n Hue- 
ceHsloii of buildings lo meet the requiieiiicnla 
of stiideiils 111 iiuliiral aeience aiid luedicine. 

fbiiiviMf// (’oniifii ‘-.sifUJ, J8SI 8'li(‘ rii'\t 
Rieat legal ehaiige in tlie orgaiii/rUloii of llie 
lliiiveihily was elTected bs an i\i‘t of Pailia- 
nielli passi'd in 1877, and l>y the Klatutes of iv 
C'oiiinuafiion upiKiinted under (he Aet^ wliich 
were made in bSSl Tlie cliangeH isliieh now 
Look place wen* of a more Hnee]unR kind than 
ill 1851' (1) 'rile balm hLalliliH (niontly me- 
dieval) of the Colleges weie repenleil, roneisc 
nml Imniiienslike KiigliHli slatnti’H wen* siib- 
Hlitiited for (lieiii, wliib' an easy inelbod of 
Hub.HOiiueiit (iiiieniliiieul (hv Order jii Coniinl 
on the pidilioii of a (‘ollege) win provided 

(2) The life tenure of fellowHlup.s - a fentiiro 
almost peeuliiu to Oxfoid and CiinibTidge 
ninoiig medieval Uni versi lies, and the souicc 
of llieii worst abuhes — wan iilmliHlied Klrc- 
Lioiis were now to be for aeveii years in I lie enne 
of non-re, sideiiL or "Pii^'e" fellow .ships, wliile 
Fellows on Raged m eduealioiial work were lo 
hobi their fellowhliips — siiiijeel to periodical 
rebleclioii — na long lib they disehargecl the 
dutie.s Power wnh aleo given to el(*eL In 
fellowships iieinnns engaged in " research " 

(3) The reciuirenient of celilmey (which had 
been to Home exiciit nmdiried for pnrlieulnr 

by h\iv'Ui\l I'luoiinvivU of tUi^ Ciim- 
mission) wiLs aliolihlieil, Hiilijed Lu pKiViHiuii 
heciiniig the iiiesenef* of a yeiliiin numlier of 
iiniminied Fellows to leside in Collegi* (4) All 
eleririil lesLi ielioiis upon Ihe rdcelion lo henrl- 
ahips and fellowHliips (wilh the exeePtion 
of (‘hiisL (’luireh, w'huse Ilo/ul was also Ih'iui 
of the dioeesiiii Calliedial, and one oilier 
College) wen* now lenioved, except in (he 
case of one fellow (neeiusioiinlly two or ihiee) 
who WTic UMially left for the eoiiduet of 
the College Hervinos and tlie piovnuoii nf the- 
ological instruction. (5) Fiiillier professor- 
ships were cndowid, mul Llie endowinenlfl 
of existing professors hips increased by tho 
500 
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of a in oih* nf llir ('u\- 

lo Uu' iiMiM'i'hM' rlLum, ami l)V llir im- 
])OHiLiai) of fiirlltri' ]ai3riirlil4 iipiHi Uji' rnlU'i^ci 
ravaauaH t<l) i)l ln-r pajk phi'IiIh for Fun iT^ily 

IIIII'POHI'H WI'IC llJllUC-i'il upon UlO 

(wlicii Ra'ii' ri‘vriiiiM wrii’ iiiillinriil ) m 
iproptirlioii In Him (7) 'I’Ik* ihIiji* 

of /(‘II owhIu|h - liillu’ihi vn^ Viii'inM** - w.is 

railuir^l lo a iiuirorni or (m fnnm* cuhi i) 

for fHlinVrt \u'\ aau\>in 

OlliCf Urfinins roof I 'rili' I'llfi’i’t 
of LIu‘hi' r-Iiaii^i'H was lu liaii'-ffirin I hr Fni- 
vrrNilV rjii]ii a ihmIii'MiI iukI ho(;i'ly r‘lt‘iii’iil 
iijhLiliiMori, 01 i^iouip of iiis(iIoIioiih, mio ii 
ipioitrrJi Uiii\ <■! “'ll V, ami llir liuiK of (’iilh’i'i* 
'riilois into liu iiiili'|iriirli rii aiiil |irriimiiriiL 
])ri)rr^''ioii IliJl Uir rh'Oi^i'-i liirh wnr 

il][l'riili|rr(l by |ril\a1r iipmI rMPa-h'^al liflKiPi 
Oti Uir pari of llir (’nllr^i'S lirfurr [iiiil iiflrr 
Llir ( 'miirnHhiopi of ISSI wm i|iiilr in ipii|i(jI'- 
laiil us iioy u hit'll ripiaaii iijion llir farr of 
Llir Sluiulr-lrnuk Pii\.ilr iii laii^i im iiH be- 
Lvvrrri u Miiall iiuiiiIm'i tif ('i>nri;i'i for roiii- 
biaril ov iulv‘iri»Uv);yAli* h'vl^ur^ ht j'lui iiboMl 
Llir yoiii IS71), aiiil wrir Krathi.'illx I'Nlrioliil 
iirilil viiliiallv all liniHiT-h rliiii ^ I In miKtioiil 
iho t wrii'oiM'ii Iti I hr wlmlr Fjiivrisity 

'riir (’ollr^r 'I’iiIoph vvrpi* Him irlirM-il rroiii 
Llir Ijilidrli of Loo iiiaijy Ii’iIiim h oti bio many 
siibjri'lH, wliii li hail Ihtoi oni* uiaiii i^amr of 
Liiloiial iiirfliritoiry 'I'lir ( 'iilli ^t* 'riiliiia uri'O 
111 fill. I 1 1 iimfoj iiimI min ii lioily of hiip|ilr- 
liirJlliU'y IfpiivrrHltv (rjuliriH Tlir uinui^^r- 
iiunil rvriiLiially oblaimal a Ki'iiiioflirial iia'- 
o^uilioii fpoiii Hir Fun rinPly, anil ii irnuiL 
SlaLiila (li)ll) liiH iio\'k ilrliiiilrly oi^jiiii/ril 
Ili(‘ \/holr boi\N' ijf TiplfirH uml Lra- 

llirriH iiilo “ l'arnlrn'4,” who rlrrL ir])r(‘Hrii- 
liiLivrs lo Hll mill voli* wilh Ili4‘ l'lofr^^^lH as 
nif‘jiihiTri uf I'jit'iilly MouiiIh Ah it i oJihr- 
(piriii'r of (tiiH rliJin^r tilitl of llir |{riiri'al \M4lrii- 
itipr of ltil('l)t‘('[ ual llitrrrilH, llii' nhl hlvli' of 

IruHiir, wliuili win inaioly u nnislriiiiiK IrHuoii, 
foi llir PiHHl ])IU'L iliHiippriiird, ami wliiiL mril 
lo hr ralird lhi‘ " prormsoiiid '' iiiiinncT of 
lri>turiii^ look IH phtrr AL Uir siiiiir hmi*, 
iiy a HpoiiliiiiriHn hill ruitul r\nhilioii, a h^lriii 
(Iryrioprd iimliT whirli Ihr I'nIIikc Tutor 
iinpiii'Lrd iiiHlnirLioii rhii fly by Iiruniii; iiiul 
discm^tiuK yHsays wilh Hiufi'lr 
Liner ]nipih logrllirr Tlir |iiarlirr u]>prara 
Lo have hrroior roiiiiiHiii aopiirwlirir iii llui 
Hrroiid (piai'Li ‘1 of Ihi* iiinrlrriillt l•rllLu^y-- 
und was hoopi rxTjrrlrd of every 'riilnr, it 
now loinliLulin tin* ipiosl Hiararlrnalic fra^ 
Lure of ()^fol'd nliH uLioii 
A few oilier lerepiL rliiUP^i'H imiy hi'irlly ho 
meiilpoiied (I) Tri IHOS U wan umde ponaihlo 
fop' slndeiiLs lo ker[) Hie hliiUiLahh* irHii|i*nr(i 
fop' denieen, mul lo ohliiipi ul Hinall eviieiiHa 
Lhr l]i*iirfilH of [finy(*rHpLy al.nily willmiil oc'ipPK 
ineiiihrrH of a College oi Rail; Lhrir are now 
Homes'll) " noineollegiale NliidiHiLH ” (2) fii IKOD 
Llie Uiiiver.iily iipideilook, joPiptly wilh C!ain- 
l)i'ul('r, a nyHleiii of oxaini Pin Lion for fichoola 


(iindei a joPiiL Schools I’XapiiipiiUioii Hoard), 
and in 1.S7H a Hyrtlcm of local exiiiniiuiliuns 
(hCPiior iiiul jiPPiior) for hoya luid j^iiIh, — chic/ly 
iiplrndrd fur Ihosc wlio do not pnlnul lo pro- 
ceed lo Ihe Uni\crallpps, — yliicli Inn had a 
iimrkeil efTccL in iPiijuoviiiK llie rfipeiriiry of 
the heroiidiiry ucIiooIh Lliioiii^lioiiL Llir ruiiiiLry 
(Sit lOx vminatioNiH ) (IJ) III 1870 woiiiru 
Ijejuaii lo he UfhnilLrd la Collcf^o lecLiiicfl luul, 
by puMdn iirrunnuiieiU with Lho examiiicifl, 
lo Hoppii' of Hie rxamiPiulioiiH 'I'lic iiuinra of 
wop lie 1 1 liu^l ftpp(‘iire(l in a HUinileinriitary 
olheiid elms libL iii 180, 'k Nearly nil Lhr eMiin 
piiiilioiH me Plow open In woaicpi, hiiL C'unvo- 
4 ill loll liiH f4n fill lefiiMMl lo ailiiiil Iheiii lo Llio 
aclinil d4‘Ki4'i' Fimr Ilidla fur the irshlriicc 
of W4npi4‘ii hLiideiil*! liiive heeii piuvidcd. 
SonieiviUe folleRe (1870), Liuly jMai'Karct 
Hall (bS70 ('Inn ('ll of Fn^land), ,St IIiiRlda 
Hall (l.SSO), SI Ilildft'h Hall (ISOS). (Sec 
WoMt S’, l']inic\ I’lox or) (-1) A HyHlcni of 
'' IbiiM’iMly F\lensi4iii " for imiYidinc lec- 
tin i'h of ii Univ(‘ihily clittraeLor lu Inwua 
Unnuv^iiout the vo\n\tiy was inslitvilril 
trill ill i\ ely in 1878 anil drlUiilely in 1885. 
while 111 lOdSi a H}«lriu of "Tutonid Cla'iscb " 
fill Lhr inoi'c UioioiirIi iiisLiiicliun of working- 
iiien fitudeipls win cHlalilisliud by the IJiUvcr- 
uily ill rniiHiilliilioii willi n'pn^seiiliUivcs of llic 
trmie iiiiioiiH (Srr UNivniihiTV ExtenMon ) 
The ^lnwtll of .Hprciiil HliiflirH which couhl 
iioL cpiiiveiiiciilly ho iiiajh* lli4* HidijrcL of nu 
Hoiioih Seluiol ha*i led lo Llio oigaiiizalioii 
of utiloiiH miiseH which do not lend up to n 
dr^i're 'Plic iiiHliliilinn of lho lllimlos Scliol- 
aiHliiji b} Lhr iSoiilli Afiieiui niillioiiAiic, Cecil 
lUioili'H, S4j|ii4'lime Pi line Miinwlci' of Capo 
Cidony, nhioh riiaiplr.s ii largo ninnhor of 
ATiieiioiin, ( ’uloiiinl, and ( ici innn Hliulrnts, Dfleii 
uipinmvhiil okh'r llniii Lhu l)iilk of English iiin 
driRi'iuhiatoH, lo btiidy in Oxford, ims Icndetl 
ill Lho aaiiic dirrcLion, and aLiniiilaLcd a doiimnd 
for " jpoHlgradiialr " ctlii cation (tSce Htiodks 

SeiiOLXUBiiiPH ) Tiir presence of a ainall 
iinmln'i of foimcr almlonls in the 'UuLorml 
classea" also omiatilulca a hody for which 
lhr ouiinary ijuiriculiiiii ih iiiihuilcd Thoje 
iniw drinands have in pail been mol by Uie 
iiisUtulion of a iininhor of (liploniiis acccissihlc 
ftflcr ii bliorler comae ofaLudy than ia icqiiiicd 
for Lho DeKi’ces. Tlic following cniiihcsi lead- 
ing lo i)iplni]ias have ro fni been inalilutcd 
anthiopolofjy, mclucology, ccnnmnicH and 
political Heioiice; forraliy; Rcogiaphy; rural 
(icoiuimy; scion Lilic ongiiircring; and Lho 
theoi'y, history, and piiirLico of educiiLion 
ProEQiit ProbloniB. — How far Llic i evolu- 
tion of 18S1 and lho eliangoa conHOTiurnt upon 
U imvn done all lliat is loqiiiicd in enabling 
Ui(‘ Uidv4‘i'Hily to inocL llio cihicaLional rc- 
fluireinoiilH of modern Engl and js a fiiic.slion 
ahoul wliich oiiiniona am at prcariit divided. 
IiiHulo and oiiLaidc Oxford Lhorc arc thoaC who 
won 1(1 like to reduce tlio CollcgcB to moro 
hoar d ill g-housra, to pool Lhcir rcvoiiuoa, and 
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completely to the UiiivcHily on 

tliR German inmicl There rue, of ('(JiiKHr, 
couflciTEi lives who would iiUfr iiolhiiiR or he 
content with the aiiinllest aiuoiinl of ehuiijjn 
which would avert a new CoiiiiiiiH^ioii Therr 
ia an iiUermfidnUc acliool — repreaenliiiK per- 
hapi tlifi Inrprpst Heetion rrf the u^mdeiil leuflierH 
of the Univeiflity — who would lelniii Lho 
"tutorial syatum" ns the most rluirdctemtic 
and the inoab Nupccssful featiiie of the prehCMit 
or^iuzalloni while they rei! 0 |»niz(! the iieerH- 
flity of considerable chaiif,u'.4, not ho luiioh in 
tlio way of aiiotlin violent it volution from 
without aa to rivo the aetual woikiiiR part of 
the Univrraity the power, which it at iiroHont 
lacks, of refornunR itHolf. Willioiit atleiiiph 
ing a discuasion of piopohed icinedieH, it inuy 
be convenient briefly to notice the fen Lines rpf 
the meaenb Byatom most auhieot to (‘nlielsuii 
(I) The Umveifjity is go\cim'(l in an extiaoi*- 
diiiaiy and (exprpb at Uambiulge) uiipar- 
nllclcd manner. Through the elmiigos in I lie 
method of taking the 11 dcgice, uoUuug luvfl 
been done to make lho M A a loalitv, that 
degree ih still acrcsNible to the 11 A.'h of a cci’- 
tain standing nnd on the puyinenb of fees 
Without any exauunatiou. V’iveu "(huigrc- 
gation " — composed rif icmdeut M.A'h — 
includes ninny casual iCNideiiLfi jn Oxford who 
may have Inkon no inoie than n pass degiee, 
ana have no official pohUion in the \biWeimiy 
or any College, while the Hunreine govei'inng 
body of tlie UuivcisiLy Rtill coiishlH of all 
M.A.'fl, resident oi iion-iTsident, wlio fpialify 
by the paymiiil of a smuH fcu A suioinuiis 
from the consenative wiie|nillers in Oxford 
can always bo tiuHted to bung up a few bun- 
dled Masters — largely coiiiitiy clergymen — 
to defeab the schemes wViirh have Cfjiinnendrd 
thcniaelvcs to the majority of the leaching 
body. The rejection of a proposal to nbolihli 
" compulsory Greek " in Ilc.sponsions for 
students mteiHliiig to giadimte in mathenuiLiefl 
or natural Hcienco is the most recent exploit 
of this legislative mob (2) Although of Into 
ycais an iiicrciising niimbci of fellowHliijiS 
have bcDii bestowed upon per.sons engaged in 
educational woik or "rcscaioh,^' a eonsidor- 
ablo numbci of non-icsidcnb or "idle" Fol- 
lows remain Whereas with the vcforiners of 
ISai one of fcho chief objects was to ubc lho 
fellowships as n moans to Htniling men in pro- 
fessions instGad of pioviduig indiicoinent to 
" bang about " Oxford, it in now widely fcU 
that this was not the purpose for which Ilni- 
veraities and ColleijeH wore endowed (3) A 
large portion of Collcgo levcniios is devoted lo 
granting acliolaralnpfl — mostly of XRO for four 
yoara — often to tho aona of moi'c or lesa 
wealthy parents. ( 4 ) The Commissioners of 
1881 — elderly men educated on the old ays- 
tern — had little sympathy with the modern 
conception of a Univciaity ns an inatitiitioii 
not only for teaching, but for the promotion 
of reacaioli and learned work. In the subjects 


largely whidietl by umh'igrnflualf'H Ihere arc 
Mimr* twii or Uirre Frofr'-'inrH for iMCiily 
thirty Collrgr* inirlmrH ruiguged in Uic hiuiic 
study. Thi'se mni an* ollrn so hard worked 
Lhal I liny have* iiiHuflirir nt Imihuk' to do aiiy- 
lliiug ('(JiiMdri'iibln in Die way of roM'nrrli ami 
learrierl inoiluclimi, (hr rliaiU'cH of Hiiccrnuling 
lo a piofi-hMOMhipi o\f*n al lifly or are 

himill, and ihcie in luih' iiUii’r micourageiin'iit 
to Hueh woik Fiiillmr, llie (Dihge 'I'uUirH 
begin Llmir work loo onily mid wiiljoul lule- 
(plate pn>piiialioii, oflcn in tin* very ^(wii 
ttfler tlu‘y liii\*‘ liiiHlnul llieir own II A eoiirhe, 
(fl) Theie me eoinpIninlH of Ibe lyinnny (»f 
<*xaiiumi(uiiiH. Sfniu‘ would like lo" Mi[)pluiLL 
or HiippleiiiiuJt them by Mie leijuiremeiil of 
" (bs.sei 111 Lions " and (In* iiioie direct trininiig 
in the mellioils of oiiginiil researeli wliieh surli 
u leiiiiiremeiit wouhl vtuijulale, while olUeiH 
would piider pioMih* foi Llie eiieouriige- 
ineiifc of siieh work by iMPslgradiiale vliidy 
((i) Tlwne is a w'uiit of (‘niifieriUioii mid eo- 
oidiiuilum lielweeu (he viuious Fnixeisily 
anllionlies eoneerned wiili (iuann*, nnd be- 
twiTii (lifuii mid (he Colh'gi's { 7 ) 'I'lii'K' are 
Ijie loTig-sliuidiiig (‘niMphiiiils ii** lo (lie (‘xpi'ij- 
sivniesH of the C’nllege'J, und the viiUud ex- 
eliisioii of jKioi men from (hen aih aiitiig(>>i 
Among llie inosl adMUieed iidoi iiiei.s il mtiiis 
Id be eousidered lba( IbineiHily and ('ullege 
levemies should rhu llv be devoted (o the Hwp- 
port anil cdueullnii (d workingmeu sliuh'ulH. 

The iPtiiui lo piiwei of ii Liliinal ( lo\ eriiiiii'iil, 
wdlh an euoriiious majiu il v al ils bark, m KKIU 
hlnmilaled I be onlerv for \ buyer "liv nform. 
The imuh'i'iile refuruieis wilhui tin* liii]\ei.silv 
woie encouraged fii iiiuke mi effoit foi Hiii'li 
"icforin fi'oin wilhiii" as would aveit llic 
■nepL'Ssity for a (’oTniin.**ii(in The present 
Clmiieelhn’, Karl ('iii7oii, siTomhuj llieir cf- 
fo](s and inihlislicd a Inmk in whieli lie made 
vanous suggest unis. Heforms for Icpi.slalion 
inoic prl(‘ss on the lines pionosed liy him have 
been inlnjduml by CNniuciI, Home of them 
have been rejeeliul; ntliei.s me Hlill niidcr di.s- 
ciiR.sion, The gicat ob.slaelcs lo ii*foim fioni 
within arc tho faet that home of the elumges 
most geneially (Icniuiided — hindi n.s a dimm- 
ihlied oxpimdiUiK* on nojHesident Fellown and 
schol Ill’s who can come lo the Univer'iity with- 
out assislaiiee — lecpiire a nnaiiiinily niiionc 
twenty iiidepeiidi'iit goveruiug bodies winch 
has HO fur not bc(‘ii seeuied, w'liile (lie ciim- 
broiiHiiesSj iiltracoimervnliHiii. mid ignorance 
of the uUnimto governing botly of the Ibiiver- 
sitynmke it inipiobable that any ooiiHiderablo 
propo.salH for lefonn will piiHS into a SUiLnLo, 
oven when they are recoinmciirled to Ihciii by 
a leading coiisiM’vativo sLaleHiimn wlnun Lliey 
have tliemaelves oli'cLed Lo the headHliip of the 
Univei’Hity ^ If Lhia article in maintained, par- 
Il amen Lai y intervention ifl hnoner m latoi in- 
evitable ^leaiiwliile refonnerH may conaole 
thcniaclvcs with the loflcction timt now, aa in 
the past, gome of the advmicca ninst needed 



OXFOllD UNIViatHITY 


PACIFIC UNIVEIISITY 


hi Llic HUitlicfl, tlip IrnrJuiiKp iiml llip Rriiprnl 
tone of Ovford miy bi* — and lo a larRO I’xlaiiL 
arc bcinR — rarrird ouL by lUo HilanL dcvi'lop- 
nionL of piilibc opinion nmoiiR lluil niupli 
entiohed body of laoii, ilia CoIIi'rp Tulorn. 
who am wlill takbiR the birKi sl Hliaif in flip loul 
work of the Univi'rniLy 
Tlieie ni'o now 07 inofcHHom of llip Dnivar- 
aity, over 00 uiiivrrmfv inidarH and IrchiraiH 
(hut HOiiia (if LhcHP an* iiIho rolh’RP liilorH, air,), 
ncaily iiOO collaRa lulorH and laahiim, anil 
Hourly HOOO iiiidarRiafluala BtudaiilM in raai- 
dciica, and aljoiil 100 laHidanl li A 'h blill 
lniKal 3 ' aiiRaRcd m nLudy. Tha niunhar of 
woman HtndaiU^ in Oxforil (unnmlricnlaled) 
iH 311 ^ n 11. 

See Studbnt Life; Dkoiieeb 

ReforonceA — 

Anbtey, II A/itniiJicrOfl Arafinmeo. IIOII0 f3 erica . 
(Lnndon, JhflM ) 

AfLiPJ'Ki John. The Ancirni orir/ Prfir/it fitate < 1 / the 
Uti\\cr\\l]i of Oxford (I^iridnn, 1 711.) 

Dauuihi, (i. S\fbtauH of (Jrrat iJnfoin orjt/ 

Irikuul ^Oxford lUlM ) 

Djuiuiulk, (! f I Ilf nr i/ nf the o/ Oxford 

tLiiiidoJi, IHS(J) 

Cr,'iiiK, A . nl. The CuUrOr^ nf Orford; their liiBtory 
firifi 7VflJi(io«ii JK'12 ) 

CnnuiN, J An A^ttriinii nt Oxford, (IliiiiLuti, HUH!) 
Cox, (x V Wcc<U/fcriijri,i of Orforti (lid 2, Ciford, 

Can?uN, iiOilu /VinnjUrfl anrJ .Mrlhmls nf I/nii'Crflifi/ 
Reform (Cxforil, 11)0' I ) 

Da\SH()N. C Mirrnr tf Oxford (I^iiiilrin, JOll!,) 
CiODLiA, A IJ Oxford iri the I'toldcrnlh Ventury, 
(Now York, IIHIH ) 

llnAUiiAM. C‘ Oxford nud iln Story (Loiiilim, HUM) 
Laku, a. Oxford, brief /iisO^rirfii <\ud ricNcn/Uiro ffotra. 
(Loiiduii, ihlU).) 

LEArii, A, F /^tVMrnliLxrifil Charlere (CamhrldKc, 

Lquoan, 1) Oxaiwi Jiluatratn (Oxford. IfiTn) 

LrxB, Hlw Jl M Ihatury ttf (he iJnirrrsily of Oxfotd, 

(fiOiidui), IKHO) 

Madan, F jl/nririrrri/U MnUrnds rrhttioo to fPio Ilu- 
torif of Oxford (OxfnnI lBh7 ) 

Oiford lliHloTioul Hoi'H'Lj J^utdiaitiona l'J4|irrifilly i 
Vol III. I’ltrkiT, J Rtiity llmtory of Oxford, 
7l!7-ll(Xl. ijrcfcidfd |jy a SKitch of the mythdogmil 
Onoin of tha i'lt}/ and thtturmly (IHSTO, Vrd 
VIII, riuinnHT, C Oxford (lhH7); 

VolB XV. XVII, XXXVJI, W(jpd‘H .Wi’fv of 
Iho An/mraHrJ of the Ctfj/ of Oxford (ISNIJ IHUO), 
VolH XIX, XXI, XXVI, XXX. XL. The 
Life mu) 7'ifru.<i of Andioui/ IVcod . , collided 
from his Iharidi (IhOl -11)00) . Villa XXVI II niul 
aXXI, AJoJifiJilcri/ of ,Sl Fndcaiciufc CttrUdary 
] BOS -1 KOI)) ; Vol XLl, (In'cn, J. 11 iiind nohoanii, 
I AVudiM wi Oxford Ilntory, chiefty m /ho ciffhf- 
ecn/A Cent or u Eil liy Hlalner (lODl). 

Oifortl, College Ilidturus (iKmilon ) 

Oxford UmverHity C'uiiiiiiiHHKiiii'rH CoUcQa 

Riatutea (Loiidnn, IH*)! mid IHGIl ) 

Pebii, 11 * mid MiNiiJiN, II (J Oxford (JiOiidon, lOOS ) 
IlAHHiMiiL, II, 7'/<o 1/ rnvero I (if 0 of Ruroye in tho 

Muidla Aqcx, Vol II, III, 2. (OKlurd, IH05.) 
Ociioi/it, 11 F , mill lloiiNiiKaKp S K Oxford and tho 
//)ifH/ra Ac/iolrirfl/iiMs, (hiiiiilon, 1007.) 

BhaiiWJH.I^, li Ij RnnrhneutH ui /Vir/idiririiL <ra- 
jjtrinffy ronfifniniy dit! f/nu’i TNihVa (f Ojryord mid 
C’niii6ridac, the CoUcota and lltiUa therein, mid Iho 
Collcoca of 1 KiJicAf fl/cr, J-.’foji, iijul irraliiiina/cr. 
(()xlnr(l, ID 12) 

floino Oxford I’lilora Oxford nnil /ftc Afn/iOTi Rc- 
prinlrd froin Lliu '/'miro (Loruloii, 11)07.) 
Btehaian, a M M. Oxford, 1(0 Life and ^c/iooi,ii. 
(Luudnn, 1 KK 7 ) 


,^/udrnl’fl IlandlmL lo tho Uiiiversitu and CollfOCff of 
Oxford (Oxford, 1000.) 

'Iwynn, Huvan AiiJinmlalia Acadcim® Apologio, 
TIui lirriL acridiiH Iimtory, (Oilord, 1002) 

Wahi), O 11 M Oxford University Statutea (Loiidori, 
lBiri-lH 67 ) 

WbLT-H, J 77io Oxford Degree Ceremony, (Oxford, 
1000 .) 

Oxford and Oxford Life (London, 1HD2.) 

WiLi lAMH, J, 77ia /roui 0 / /Ac C/Tiiccrdi/icB. (liondan, 

mn ) ) 

Wood. Antikjnv a, JJiatorte et An/iQiuinfii Uniect- 
sifri/in OronicMAin (CluHHical hut Uncritical, hnard 
(111 Mbw col In- Hon o( DociimnUa, now Jn tlio Ar- 
cliivi'a, nindr hy Twyiic ) (Oxford, I07d.) Tho 
onKUiul EhhUhIi Lriiimliiliuii rdlLcd nnd pllhliBhcd 
by J, Culrli, 7Vic Ilislort/ nnd Aji/igut/icj of tho 
Unmndy of Oxford (Oxford, 1702-1700.) 

PACIFIC, COLLEGE OF THE, SAN JOS6, 
CAL, — All insLifcutioii of higher learning 
fiituated in Collcgo Park, halfway between tho 
Lowiifl of iSan Joa6 and Santa Clara. Tho 
matitulion was tho pioncci ProtaBtaut collcgo 
of California The fiisfc cliartcr waa granted 
111 1851, and iho neliool was oponod in Santa 
Clara, May 21, 1851 In 1071 it was removed 
to ita pieHcnt location, Tho coll ego owns a 
tract on Iho Alameda, which will bo used 
for tho oroolioii of other cohegc bmhlingB. 
Though jKcvioufl to 1911 a univcisity in name, 
tho iqhLiLuLioii has never altompLcd to do 
moi'o tliaa collogo work However, in bho 
dccada of the fifties it eatahliBhcLl tho first 
medical uchool in tho slalc TJuh school later 
became incorpoiatcd as tho Cooper Medical 
School of Sail I'^’anciaeo, which in tunc was 
jLcciuiiud by the tiustcos of Loland Stanfoicl 
Junior Hnivorsiby Tliioughoub Mb history 
Iho collogo has been niidci' tho pationago of 
tlio Rr(‘Lliodisb Epificoiml Gluirch, bub ib in 
no .HeiiBO ueclarian As caily as 1S52 tho col- 
logo voted to admit women to its couraea. As 
integral parts of tho inatituLion until June, 
1911, wore tho preparatory and music and art 
dupaitmciits On tho date named these de- 
partments woi’o flcparntely organized under 
the HATitn piosidnnt and triistcca, and are now 
known ns Gollego Park Academy and Pacific 
Ooiiaorvatory of Music and Ait, respectively, 
Tlio library and laboratory fnoilities arc such 
ns to enable studonla to purauo thoreugWy 
all the regular collogo courscfl and to do the 
fundamental work looking toward lufjhor 
flpcciftl tiainiiig in tho proicsaionfl, teaching, 
ftnri ciiRiiiccring. Fntrnnnn and grafliiation 
icfiuiroinenta aro equal with thoBO of tho other 
collogofl and uni vorsi ties of tlio stnto Tho 
Golhifio faculty numbers twenty-two, Tho 
oiirolhnoiit, in tho collcgo la 134, and in Cob 
logo Park Acadoiny and Pacific ConscrvaloTy 
210, making a total of 344 J, W. II. 

PACIFIC UNIVERSITY, FOREST GROVE, 
OREGON. — \Vas organized in 1854 under 
Congregational auspices, but it la nob aubjeob 
to clenomiimlional control. Tiilalin Academy, 
out of which tho college developed, waa 
granted ft charter in 1040, Rev. Sidaey II, 
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PACJIOLI 
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ftInrdlL D D , wiis iLh fir^t PrcnidonL aikI rr- 
inuinca at Uio hciul uF lJi(‘ inHtilulloTi far 
twcnLy-’iix yi'ATi^ Viunlii! Uiiivmity h frankly 
A colloRf and nnika no iiiiivciMly jin'tiniHioiiH 
but Ijocfinsc of IcRfil (liFIiciilUci in hUII jccinirt’d 
to iiin tliu oiiKiiiul lillr. Il K'noin's liri(‘ra 
units fai' ciitiAnct*, ami a full fniii-ynuri' (luiirnr 
For Ikft Ui\ctiiiliuiroA(.c U tniifcirt 

the dcgi'co of M A. for one yejn of RiAdiiah* 
\yoik 11 1)0 VC l/lic A.I). coui'hb uiid llie inuseii- 
talion of an aueojilablc Ihcnifl Tlio loliil 
value (if cttiupuH tuul ImiUlinnH h SIOMjODO mid 
Lhc ca-ili endowment is S2<1A,()(J() Tli(‘ fafuUy 
nuinbcrii twenty - ho von, mid lb me me 
students 111 all dcpnrtinciiL'j W. W. r, 

PACIOU, LUCA (also PACIUOLO) - 
AIiLlhcniaticiaii, known frniii Ins birlludiLcn im 
Pra Luca di Tluigo Han Sepolei’o. lie was a 
piomincnb wiitcr on inalhcniiitics alioiiL the 
ytim lodtl Tke name appears ui m\c of Ins 
works ns Pad oil, but I lie fiiniily nninc was 
Paciuoloj so llniL botli s])eUin^s arc Riven in 
the liisliH’ics of inathcmiiLi(*s He wan boin 
at Uorgo San Sopolero, in Tuhciiiij', about 
1115, and died in 1515 fin was tlic lirst nnui 
in modern Limes In iiublmh in printed fonn a 
noteworthy general tieiLtiso on mat lirnia lies, 
the jSuiiifi lie Arit/iinrticii frrmiirtnii JVojjfU- 
tiom et Propuflionatita, wntLon in Peiugiu in 
14S7 and published ub Veiuco in 1 10 1, a second 
fiditinn appeai'iag postlniimuisly in lie 

went to Voiiico in 1401 and acted ah a Liiliir 
in the liouachold of a wealthy mcKiluiuL, le- 
maining them until 1171, wlion lie went to 
Home About Lins luno ho ontoiod the Minor- 
ite order, but nontimied his worlc as a leach or. 
In 1470 ho wrote a work on iniithoinalies for 
Ins pupils m Perugia, but it was never piiiilcd 
In 1181, while teaching at Zara, lie wiotc jui- 
othor, but that is also lost. It is ]>robablo, 
however, that the CBscntud features of both 
of these works appealed in his iSfilma of 1-104, 
From 1471 to 1476 ho tiavcied extensively 
(per diiiersL paesi cc conuemUo percgrinaiiilOt 
as ho says) and may possibly have gone to 
the Orient Ills ^Siuma is a Iavro tieatiae, 
contaimiig about all that was known of al- 
gebra, gcomotiy, and arithmetic nt the Liino 
it appciivcd Pvom 14yii to 1400 be was leach- 
ing in Milan, and in 1407 he wiolc hia Divina 
Proportiom, publishing this at Venice in 1500 
llo also piiblisliGd an edition of Euclid (Venice, 
1509) Other manuscripts of his are oxLniit, 
but no others have been publialied. 

D, E H 

PACKARD, FRllDERICK ADOLPHUS 
(1704-18(37). — Pouudor of American Sun- 
day School journal ism; graduated from llm- 
vjud CollecQ in 1814, and ongARod in jour- 
nalism and public Hfo He was editor of 
the iSchool Afnoazinc, the ►Simila'i/ 

School Journal, and Lho Yuulh'a Penny 
Gaietlc, Dcaidca niimcroua articles on Sun- 


day Heluinl IcarliitiR, lim pnliliealiuiiH irirludn 
(18.17), Thv Tvurlnr 
Tunghi 77if 7'Hjrhi/ V'lfJfhwiff (1851), 

Lr/r of Ilofnil (hun (IMid), and PufJir Sihauh 
of Ihr Uniiiil tStntc’i H J\L 

Src SuNUAv .Sf’Jinipl.H 


PADEMOUN, UNIVERSITY OF, WEST- 
PHALIA, PRUSSIA. Kilnblislu il h\ PiiiuT- 
Jlinhiip Tlu'iidorr itf PiUhleiilMig in ilu- ^elu 
Kill Like il imiiijIji'I' of oilier (iriuuiii mu. 
vermlU'H, Il owed its inigiii to i\ .li'.suil nili('g(‘, 
Niieh an iiiMiiiminii hiiMiig been fiiundr'd in 
PiulerhorTi in I5'll» Tin* niiivruMly eiuisimi'd 
only of Ji llinjlipgieul f( 'alliolir) ajul a iiliilosupli- 
icfd /aciillv, mid lirlojig-^ lo Hir gioiip of ijie 
iiihlitulion^ of liigiii’i le.iining I hid v\eic din- 
bunded \u the eiiilv ]vvri of I he miudeeiith 
eenhiiy, dn dooi'h hniig eloned in ISHI 

Il T,.lii 

See Ji.Hirh, iSorit/rv ok, IhdirA'nns^n Wojik 

OF 

Holeroiico - - 

I'liMriis, J Dio lUtdifhoro (I'lfderlKirn, 

IhUH ) 

PADUA, UNIVERSITY OF, ITALY — 
A i>tii(/imu fir iiei life wui cM id dished id Padua 
111 1222, alUunigli It may he lliid law wiis 
laiiglil tlieie in (lie IwelfUi et'idiiry The 
iiiiincdiiLle cause of Ihe oiigiii of Padiiu Uni- 
\ei.sily WAS the Heci's^imi of (lie hludeids 
and profc.HHOT'H us a le.Hnll of disHenMoiis with 
the city Aulhoi'ilieH Hut limt iiudleis wcie 
Hot ao satisfaclory al Pndun ih indicuLed 
by A emdraet of ITJH between HludeiilH and 
tlio city autliorilii'S lo move to Veici'lli 
Prom lliH It uppcuin I hat already at that 
date tlieio weie from 25(111 In dOOO .<1111410018 
At Padua, ami Uoh uoiverady was imt af- 
ferted m hpite of the luigraUnu 4if a number 
lo Vercelli Uelweeii 1257 and 12(]ll a de- 
cline set in, aimI the iniiv'oiHitv iiniclically 
eon sod to cxjhL ow'iiig to the tyranny of tlio 
PzKclini A seeoiul iiiigiiiUon fHini Ilologua 
gave Padua a new Htail, #, La Lutes ucie dniwn 
up, and n Papal Unll was graidi'il in J20I 
by Urban IV (iiid wnH coidiriiicd in 1510 by 
Clement lY The niumeipal an tb on lies cun- 
tiibnted largely to llic snccess of the univer- 
sity Tho most iniportaiit faenlly was for 
a long liiiio Ihc legal; gramjiiari ihcloric, 
and medieinc grew ufi gradnnlly In 1303 
n. IhcoloKieal faculty was Haueliouod by Pope 
Urban V. Pmliiu leaelied the highest point of 
lull lainR iiiul /nicce.HS in the fifteeidh and six- 
teenth cenlunes and even surpasHed Ibilogiin. 
It was an iinpnrLiinL eeiiLer of lli4> lleiifiisNanco 
aUuVie.H and on that acconiit atlracleil in any 
foreign students, alLliougli the law sliideids 
still predominated In tlie eigldecnlh cen- 
tury the umveraily ilecbueil lapidly and dul 
not attain to any im])ortniico until the na- 
tionalization of Italy, altliougb cITorLs were 
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niatlc to rovivn it iiiidor thn Austrian rule. 
Thcic are at pie'iriiL llie following fucuUioH. 
law, mpflioim) and Hiii-Rery, iiialliPiiiiiLiunl, 
pJiyflipal, and natiirnl hcieiicos, plnlomipliy 
[ 111(1 IfitterH H[‘Si(l(“i tlirio llu-rn ai<i Hrlioola 
of onRiiu'priii^; iiiid pluinmniy, and u rourHO 
for traiiuJiR uf tCMclierH, TIu’ r'lirdllment 
in LOIO-U wan lliS'l, «C wUuiu dOd wero m 
tlir faculty of law 

Sre It, VIA, Educvtion in 

Reforencos — 

CotMii I'’ M A/ori« Brirnttfirtt-lrti( riinn dcilo Siudiu ili 
(j^iuliin, IKJ i iSJi'j.) 

J\finrrM, Ilawfhurh dir arichritin WiU (Htrosiliiirff, 
Kill ) 

lUfliiUALL, 11 f/iUKrai/ita uj L’urd/Je iii ihe Middle 
/ICfM, (OKfnnl, IHOf) ) 

PJEDAGOGIUM — Sno IUll 

PAGE, DAVID PERKINS (1810-1818) — 
Lprtdoi in tin* iiuiinal h(’1i(«)I inn\Tm('nt and 
author of Ui(‘ iihihL pnpdiai cdupalioiiAl hook 
puhliHlK'il 111 thn Uniti’d horn in Eppiiif?, 

N.II., tiio dth of July, iSiO Ih' pot Ins 
Bcliooliup in Ihc (IndiKit hpIiooIh of New llainp- 
Bliirc and at tlio Ilainploii Araikuny, At 
nineteen ynarH of [ip(3 In* brpaii IiIh rnrpcr ns 
toachcr at Ni’Wbiiry, Mass,, and ibreo yoars 
Inter liu was rleotcil vicp-iinncipal of tlin hipli 
ycliool at Nowlmryporl His nddiTMs on 
" Dulii'S of PnToiiln and Toarhera," rniul baforn 
bliG Amoiienn Innlitiilo of InHlruetioii tii Au- 
1838, Ilomro Mann cWInicd thn ruicst 
Dducationnl papor lliaL had ln’en n^nd hofoip 
that ftfiWCiaUou vUiiinR \Lh (d^hl yonia nC 
Diico. Durini? Uu! next hix yciufl Pa^o con- 
bributod ruffularly to Lho (/amnio a AV/iord 
Journal cdiK'd by Iloraco Mann, and look an 
active part in tiu' various educational mcrlinfva 
orRaiir^od by Mr. Mann in MansanliufirLlii and 
lluiiry Parnard in Chinnoeticiit. 

With Llio opening of the noniinl flchool at 
Albany (the lirat In Now Yoik) in 18 H, Pago 
was solecLcd as principal imon Lho honrty 
rccoinmoiulation of Mann and Parnard Put 
Lho new insliluLion mot with a aborin of oppo- 
flilion, " The nowapai>r?r.s ridiculed and de- 
nounced it They invented all kinds of fnlflc- 
liooda about Mr. Page, and in many ways 
niisrcpresonbed the school and its work. Tho 
])oliticianH woio against it, and the teachers 
of tho Btalo had no love for the ucliool or its 
MasHaohusoLtfl priiioiiml " AVilli each sca- 
flinn of Lho ntate aastMidily thn poliLiolana en- 
deavored to aboliah the hcIiooI; but Mr. Pago 
viHiled all Lho cliief cities of bliii abate and ex- 
jilained Llin piirposo of the iioiiiial Holinol. 
" Ilia presence can led conviction and won 
alleglanro. Ilis (ijK'ecliPH turned the tide, and 
Dublin NenLimrnt fiivoved the hcIiooI/' Pul lio 
exliaiwled liis idiysical nower.s in his ofTorLs to 
save the school, and he died iii his tliirty- 
cightli year on tho lat of January, 18*18. 

Mr Pago took an active part In iiiatitulca 


and other educalional gaLhciings iii New 
Yoik St 11 be ns hr had piovioualy done in Mas- 
Htu'liusoLta. Iloiaoc Mann rcinnrlva concern- 
ing lii.s public lecturing, " lie posacssed Lhat 
niic quiuily^ ao iiidisjiDiisable to an orator, Llie 
power to think fitanding on his feet and bofoie 
folks 

Ueiiideft the may on " Duties of PaiouLs and 
IViU'heiH,'’ 0000 eopie'] of which Iloriicc Mann 
liiid printed and distributed to the leacheia 
of MiissaHuiselts, ^fr Page's only pnbliHliccl 
will mg is hiM 77icory and Pmtlxcc f)J Teaching, 
pulilished in IS17 " No oilier book on Lho 
Hubjecl of ediiealion," wiilcs Albert E. Win- 
aliipi " has beiui read liy so many Ameiican 
teiiciieiH lliroiigli so iiuiny yoma " At Uio 
lime of LIkj (‘xpimtion of the copyiiglit (1S80) 
more than 100,000 copies of the book liad 
been sold; and with Ihc expirnlion of the 
copyright Ihrec now Aincucan csrti lions ap- 
peared Probably no other Amen can book 
on odiiealuin has .so much claim to be consid- 
ered a elii.SHic W. S, M. 

References — 

llviiNAiiu, Hkntiv /l/Mcritrna Journal of Education, 
Vol V, j>i) Hll-K2n 

PiiiM'H, W F hand P Page (Now York, 1802) 
WiNHiiir, Amikiit E Orent j-loicncflu i^Jncnlora. 
(Now York, lOOO ) 

PAGE, EDUCATION OF THE. — Sec 
CuivM.uu' EnucATiim; Gkktuy Noultib, 
Education of. 

PAIDOLOGY Sue Child Study 

PAIN. — This IS now regarded ns the HCiisa- 
tion til at arises on stimulation of a parLiciilar 
point or nerve end on the skin. It was earlier 
thought to niisr from overstimulation uf any 
flonsn oignn, According to von Fro^ llicro 
arc on the average from 100 to 200 pnm spots 
to lho flciuaro conliinctcr. They are about 
ton Inn 09 as niuneroiiB as the pixjBsurc Bpola, 
and are about 1000 times as dimcult to excite 
That pain spots arc disliiicL has been sliown, 
not incicly by mapping tho spots, bub also 
fiom Lho fact that there nic ccitnin tissues 
(tho coni line tiv a mid cornea) where there arc 
pain spots but no pressure spots, and others 
(the inside of the check) wlicro there arc pres- 
Burc spots but no pain spots. Von Fiey con- 
jectme.s that tho free nerve endings aic tho 
flciiac organs of pain. W D P. 

Rfiforonco' — 

AhoBI.L, J. tl l^BUchology (NoW York, 1000 ) 

PAIN AND pleasure. — See Epicure- 

ANIrtM, IIkdonibm. 

PAINTING. — See* Aut, Study of. 

PALACE SCHOOLS — That typo of 
Hclioola which in imitation of tho Palace iSchoola 
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of Clinrlca llio OreiiL ^Vf•^e ri' 0 (|U 0 iiUy all ric lied 
formally or iiirornmlly to the cuiirlH of 
or die Uoviaeliolrla of nobles. See A^l(;uin, 
CllAllLBMACJNIl AND EDUCATION, CIkNTIIY 
AND NoDLtjB, I^DU cation Or; OUAIIINO, DEI 
GuAIUNI; flBNAIHSANCE AND EDUCATION, 
VlTTOniNO DA VEUniB. 

PALJESTRA ( 7 raW«T/]a). — A flcliool in- 
tended foi llio iihyHieid LraiiiiuR of boyn, over 
the ate of aeven, wliieli idayed an iuiporluiiL 
purl 111 Greek cducaLion ((/.w ) 

Rofflfsnceaj — 

rnKu\rAN, K. *?i;lioob oj Jfdina, llA»ni\n«( lOOH) 
OnABiiKnuBti, L ICrnchung ufuf fbilcrrtVAI oh Alaj- 
flwc/ien Al(erthum, Vol. I (WUrzburR, iHOl ) 

PALEOBOTANY. —Beo IIotany 

paleography. — See Textual CniTi- 
ciaw, also Liuuauy Seuvice, TuviniNU ron. 

PALEONTOLOGY. — The flcimiLinc aliidy 
of tlio plieiioniona of life of paaL RccdoRicnl 
agea Sec (Geology, 

PALERMO, ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF — 
See Italy, Education in, 

PALMER, ALICE FREEMAN ( 1855 - 
1002 ) — ]’ro»idcnl of Wolle.sloy ColloRe, Innii 
(It C'olcavillc, NY., Lho 2 ht of Fein nary, 
1855 . She Diileruil the WintUor Aeadeiny 
in 1805 anti graduated in 1 H 72 Tliat year 
aliQ culoied bUc Uiiivciflily of MuiIuruu, wUeio 
aho graduated in 1870 . Mifca Freoinaii waa 
called to Wellesley C'olloge as pn)feH.soi of 
history iii 1879 ; two ycarfl Inter ftlic ivuh elected 
vice president of tbc college, and in 1882 aho 
waa ahoacn picaidont Tina position she holil 
until her maniage with Piofeflsoi Cicoi'ro II. 
Palmer of Harvard Univciaity in IRB 7 . From 
1802 to 1801 fllic wn.s dean of the women 'a 
dcpiirtmeub of Llic UuiveraiLy of CUicapo. 

Mia Palmci held luimoioiis incidental edu- 
cational posts during her bnef but hiilbnnt 
careei. Fiom 1889 to tho time of her dciith 
she waa a membei of the State Boaird of Edu- 
cation of Mnaaacluisctta and gave conaulcrablc 
time to the reorganization of tbc slate no mini 
aclioola She wna active in the coiincila of tho 
Collegia bo A 1 limn ED AaaoeiaLion. From 1888 
to the tunc of her death she wag one of the 
irnstcos of Wollcsloy CoUego She wag ono 
of tlie directors of the Coliiinbian E^ipoaiLion 
at GbicagD in 1803 . She wna inoftideiit of 
the Woman's llomn Missioimry Association, 
and a member of the board of Inisteca of tho 
IiiLcniational Institute for Girla iti Spain. 

W. S. M 

Sec WellbSluy Collboh. 

RaleroncB, — 

pAUir/ii, Geonqi, II, Tha L%fe of Alice Freetnan Palmer. 

(DobIoa, 1D08 ) 


PALMIER!, MATTEO —Sec IIbnaib- 
H,\N(‘K AND EDUUVITON. 

PALSGRAVE, JOHN (d 1551 ). — Kiig- 
IihIi divine, who enjoyrd llir favi?r of Henry 
YIII and wa,H anpoinlrd by him luLor to 
PiiiuT^^i Maiy (the king's t'lnLer) and lalrr 
to Henry Fiizenpy, Unite uf Ihelniionfl Hhc 
king's iniliirul hoii) ]*iilHgra\e hiid Htudird 
at Chimhiidgi^, ParH, Loin am, [inil Oxford. 
Ue wii'^ the uidbor of Vlie iTirbiHl vork giving 
the ruicH fni the iirniHiiiemlmii and griuninnr 
of the Fieiieh limgniige and a I'leiieh-lbigliHli 
and EngiiNh-FiencIi flieiionnry The tillo of 
the work, whieli rippearefl iif 15 ;i(l, uiid wiin 
jirinted by liirliarfl l\vnHri)i, wriH Lnchircis^sc- 
nicnf ilc la Latiguc ha}icoyhi\ par 

Diaiftlrc Jvftan rohQraVi\ d nff/m/.s, ufUuf (Ic 
Landrr.v ci grddm tin Paris Tlie work in 
still of value uh a storehouHe of oliHolete ICng- 
lish words and phrasen. Another inoueer work 
of PuIh grave waa Hu* translation for wbiHil nae 
nf a Liilin jilay into I'kiglinli ^ This was the 
Acnh.stm of G. Fiilloiiing, imbliHlicd imdei the 
lill(‘ JtmuiiiH J*ahgratr, AV/j/jm- 

5 M Anj/hm xh nthttirtlmm Arelfi.di The f’am- 
Cflu Iff Atalaslus /ivxu.s/frhv/ mio our IiJiglish 
longue ajii't \nant\ir rw r/j| 7 dn’ii arr taught 
la grammar fichoul, Jjj.s/ uurd /or inxrd, as the 
Latin Uvth, and aftniraith (irrfirdi;j(/ to the 
Bf?Ji.sr autt inraiPug of the Ijitm fouttuers, etc 
III the (ledieriLioji (to Henry VIII) PiilHgiau* 
atlaeks the previiilmi; iiietliod of IniiHlaLiug 
good Lnliii into bad and barbanniH Lalin. 
" in.Ht(*ad of piiie KngliHli wouls and pliraNC.H’ 
lie wi.ibcH to Hoe such an etHuliliHln'd nuiniagc 
betweeu the two longsu-'t an nuiy bo . , 
an iiieredible fiirLlnuunce to nttiiia Uie )niro 
Liilinily by." 

RoIeroncoB — 

Didirajar^ <i/ iVafioimf Hingrnjfhy, 

W^thuN, PoNTtii ICugUah iirammar Strhooh to i(lC0 
(C'limbridHt', lllflh,) 

Early EuQl\!ih on Ldneniwo, Hep Com 

b’ll . IUU‘2, pn m\ A\){) LWnHbmRlmL UMJ'A ) 

PAMPHLETS — Sec Tiiacth, 13d uca- 

TlONAL. 

PANAMA CANAL ZONE. — Li tile or no 
faciliticH were provided for edueation m the 
Canal Zone liefoic Liie work was taken over 
by the United Stales iSpaiiisli ffchoola had 
existed at Panama aiul (kjloii, and iiiidcr tlic 
French a few colored teadieiH had been ini- 
norled to look after tiie cUildieu of the lulnircTB; 
blit ns the Fronth had no right of govorninriit 
in the diHtncI, little progn'SH weih made. With 
tho arrival of AnieiieaiiH, however, the deiiiaad 
tor Bchmd faeililies anon niiide liaidf fell, but 
little prog res.! could be iniide liofoic moro 
prcaaing needs suoli as buildings for dwelling 
liouscg wore saliNfied. 11 y 1007 there were 
twoiily-fivo school buildiiigH (eleven for white 
and fourteen for colored children) in ninc' 
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tccTi townsj with LwenLy-onr* whUo mul A iiTiiform roiirflo of sLiidy, which required 

con colored tonohora Hy 1000 Llio miiiibor careful coiifii (lorn. Lion in order to meet Lhe local 

of schoolfl had incronacd to twenty^iiim in Hiluation, is aluo in use. Another tlifli cully 

twenty-one townH (Uvrlvc scIiooIh for 07/5 in the grading of piipila wlio are drawn from 

widte children, uiul H(‘voiitren achoola for 1417 every Hliitc in tlic Union and to aecuro the 

colored eliildrcn) There weie in 1000 tliirty- eouppration of purenta who bring ao many 

five wliitn lencherHi all with two nr rnnie yeuia dilTeient idonis with them Trregnlnrity of at- 

of suecpsflfiil experience in the United iStiilca or Lemliiiice was alHo one of lhe large problcmB, 

the Canal Zone heyorid the foui yeiira uf high Mie pareiiLa were frccpiently iiioved abouL along 

flchnol and two of iioimnl HcUunl Tim Lbe zone and in many inBlancosclimaticcon- 

tcachei'H are divided into four elnaarH, I ceciving dilioiiH jmiveiUeil legiihirity, while among 

respeo lively SriO, SOO, ?00, and SKK) aalary Uu‘ colored and iialivr ji coplea it was no onay 

per month In the eolnied schools teaehern task to aeciire regularity without compulaory 

arc almost all obtained from Janiaii‘ii and be- alteadanee lawa 

long tn Lhe third and fourlii (‘laHai'n. Tin* In 11)07 Uieii' were five high school piipila 
hoIiooIh arc under the eonlrol of the Diviaion and in 1008 this iiuiiiber rose to twoiitv, when 

of ScIiooIh which appoints a HUiieiinleiident two Helumls were eslnljlishcd. at Culcbra and 

Two aupri'visnra, one for piiinary giadea and OriNlobal, anollier waa added later at Gatiin. 

one foi grammar grades and liigli hcborjln, are In 1900 the three Bchoola togetlmr had an cn- 

clmi'ccd with the iluly of unifying the work rollmunt of only forty-three The curricu- 

in aU the hoIiooIh nml keeping up a unifnim luiii incUulca algebra, geometry, physical 

fltfiiulard Tlie Holiool term Ih nine iiuiiilliB. geogiaphy,^ general hifitoiy, botany, Englislq 

from October 1 to June JIO, with the uhual (lei man, French, Spanish, and Latin. Four 

mleimmouft In l^(FJ medical inspocLum Kulip'ptH are iMiuaallv cairied by each pupil, 

was inlrodnecrl for white rliildien. The Hut the defects and drawbacks iiicidont to 

gfjvnrnment mipplieB free U'xthfMik-, and Hta- aiiiall Hchools me oljvioiia and tlic proposal to 

tioiieiy iScliofil libniiies wcie lirol eatahliRlu'd eenttalize the Nchools and tiansport the pupils 

in 1007 fiom the pioceedH of Helionl enter- was earned through in 1910, in this way one 

tainmcnls The emiieulnin in the pradea larger main Hehool, employing more Icnchera 

coii.dals of reading, KngUsli, Hpelling, ariLlune- and appismehing the atnmlnrd of an ordinary 

tic, geogiaphy, liistui V, iinisie, (vdirtthenic, and country high flchool of the States, haa been 

SpaniBli (fioin Liu* lifib ginrle up) In lOOH esfahliNlied jiI. Gatun, with a branch or aub- 

Bcliool gardoiiH were latrndnred, and it \n firo- aidiiiry sehaol at Ancon, giving first and second 

posed to add agiieidUiie and hortieiilLure year work Tlio first liigh school commenGC- 

tn the nuirieiiliiiii. Tlie eliief prohleiiiH in the meiil was held at Onlun on June 24, 1011, and 

Canal Zone are llio ibttimiily of maintaining there were two gradnalcH. 

iinifoiin Hlnndimls wheie the ardioolB nre nii ^ The growth of the Canal Zone Ryfliem ia 

small and Hoatti'red IVlien lhe nchools weie illustrated in the following HLateinciit (from 

first PH t abbs lied, Inst rue lion was pnu! tic idly Ifcanugft cmccnnng Kstmaies Jot the Conalruc- 

individual, since that time gradeil elasHCB are bVm of the Isthmian Canal for the Fiscal 

fouml generally, TiaiiH]jopl[ilion and eoii.solida- Tear 9, coiulu filed on L]io Canal Zone by 

Lion have been introdm ed both for elementary the Committee on Ap])roprialiona, Ilouao of 

andhigii Hchooi pupils, c p at Ancon and (hdou. llepTescnlntivea, Sixty-SGcoiul CongreBa; — 


[r''ig\ucB for 1011 Bliotv dol cnrollincnL of iiuiUla, lor provlDua ycntB, tfrosa CDrollmonl ) 
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‘ A nil run linn In; iki Mniuiiil roiiorl 
' Nuuklinr fiuUiurlznil OcL Sl, 1001 Diirlnii 
Iwori^'fnur ioiirlii‘rn I'liiiiinvcil 

* Numlicr of Ivnclu'rrt diuliorlKixl OaL. 31. 1010 


11ji\L inonlli llicro wore. rcBpoc lively, Ililrly-Bovon nnil 
IJurlnn lUo inoiilU Ihoifl wore, roopoallvely, forLy-Uiroo 


and Lwpnly-four li'urli('fin>iii|>loyoil 

4 lualuiToa now fuur-'iooin colored acliuoi uuIIuIiik uoInK onoliHl nl Annan, 
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PANSOPHISM, —SCD ENCYCLOPiEDlBM. 
PANPSYCHISM — See MonXBM. 


aux inniiinlfw^s \Shuu A In Snrkmnr (1807); 
Ij union firolnin' vu orguniKniwn honoviitiue 
(k limtruvlwn pnmairc (IHOii), 1', K F. 


PANTjENUS — SccCATECIItTlCALSClIOOI^flj 

Clement op Alexandiiia. 

PANTHEISM.— The (ilulosoplijc or theoloR- 
icfil llicory, according lo which Ciod nnd Lljo 
UnivGiflQ aro idonlicnl It hns holh a mynlic 
and IV ratiooaliBUc form. Sjiiiunia i« geucially 
rcgavdctl aa ihc ty\ncal claRHic CMimiilp of a 
pfintheisLic pliilosophrr, Iii Lhe (lovelopinent 
of Tnodern idcftham (q.\>) in ila aURolvvte fmm, 
thought or will or Hcnliency lin.'i ofLcii been 
taken to bo tboainglciilliiimlo n'ldity imuiifcsU'd 
in both tho pliysicnl world and the rinitc cen- 
tors of consciouaiieas that know niul feel this 
world Til CSC fornifl of absolute nlealiaiii have 
generally been ciilicizcd na iinntlieistic by Ibcir 
opponenta, TImh claim hns been denied by the 
absohitiata on tho ground llmt instead of merg- 
ing individual aelves ns iinienl iu one absolute, 
they havo held tlmt a kingdom of selves is nec- 
caaary to tho reality of tho ultimate thought or 
will. Piclito (g y ), however, was not averse lo 
the epithet ctliical pan theism, provided it was 
uuderalood to fttand for tha unity of \sUl from 
which all diversity of iiidividual moral strivuig 
took its departure and in which it found il.s 
goal. 3. D 

ReferencoH. — 

BiiADLtiYi F» I[. AiincdraTica anti Z2«ahl|/v (Louden, 
IBOad 

Fichte, J Q. Dcs/mti/ion of Men, 

HovoF!, J. Tho World and Indmuhnl. (Now York, 
mi.) 

Sl‘1H02A, B. Blhicd, 

PAPE-CAPPENTIER, MME. MATllE 
(1816-1878) — French educator Although 
having enjoyed only a coinmoii school educa- 
tion, and only just passed twenty years of 
ago, ahe was olTcrcd the direction of the jSalfc 
d^asih (to a ccitain extent tho precursor of the 
proaont 6cole Tnafcrnef/c. or hiiulcrgni ton) at 
La F16chc (1835). 'VVliilc in a similar position 
at Le Mans, glio puhlifllicd her Cfoaaeifs sur la 
direction dcs sallea d'astlo (1846), which led 
to her appointinont (1843) as head of the 
newly founded ^^coIE iioriiialc malcrncnc in 
Pans, which was intended to supply trained 
teachers for kindcr^aitcns. This position 
she hold for twonty-aix years. Mmo, Papa- 
Carpouticr was one of the first to appreciate 
that the saifes d*asile should bo aoincthing 
more bimn mere nurHcncs, that blioy had cer- 
tain educational poasibilitica and their aub- 
aequenb clevolopmcnt was duo in no flinall 
incnsiiro lo her personal cnorta, as well as Lo 
her wriLingfl Among hei moro important 
works arc: Conseils sur la diredion des sailer 
(Vasile (1846), ci owned by tho Academy; 
Enseignemcnt pratique dans Ics 6colea mate)- 
ntdlcs (1843), Conf&rciices -p^dagogiqucs /aiica 


Rofereacea' — 

F Dirrtnnnairr dc JVdn|?i>0iV, n.v 

Carpfniivr, Muir 

ICjUluoMAim, rALTIiNi Lfij h\nlrn mattriuIUg, put,- 

hcsUlrtiiH of dm Muafe PidsnfioiniU' , Vnl VI ijn 

2611 

Matiut. MaUic. ^ Iliffhirfl dr l^dimtinn enjantmo 

jiiifdinitr, imblirAliiMi'i uf llm Mmfr Piducnnitaue. 

Vd. VI, pp. 'JU-J6U. '' 

PAPER — Ukadino, IIyuienk or. 

PAPER CUTTING AND FOLDING.— 
See KlNULlUJAllTLN-, ^IanUAL TliAlNlNU. 

PAPPUS, or PAPPOS — One of the promi- 
nent wi iters on ReoiuelTy niniiiig the later 
Greek seluj)ai.s Lillie is kiKiwii of him save 
that ho lived in Llie fmiitli conLury our era 
IIiS grcnled work^^was his iUof/a'nmlic'nf Cok 
Icclioua (MuOg/iaTiKwe (Tui'ayuyatF /Jj/iXia), n Iren* 
Lise that aueius to have hei'ii in eight bonks, but 
of which only six me exLiiiil The first Latin 
edition aiipearrd in I6S8, and with cbangcci 
Lilln pugrfl in 1581) and 1002 There waa a 
flpcoiid edition luildmlied at linlngna m 1000. 
Pappus tmilH, III this work, of varioiia gco- 
inclric piobhuiiH, iiieluduiK the duplication 
of the culiv, uwftHuuMiu'UtH of ampin, tho 
npheie, geometric (inidysifl, rLiid niechanica. 

I). E. 3. 

PARABLE — See Nkw 'Puhtament, Ped- 
AQOdY ok; SyMIPIMHM in ]')dUI'ATI(JN. 

PARALLELISM, PSYCHOPHYSICAL — 
A goncial doctrine (‘inployed both In iibiloa- 
ophy and psychology in llie diseua.sloii of Llic 
relalion between mind and nmtter In phi- 
lo.sopliy, this doctrine was fully developed hy 
Sniiio/a. IIo IniigliL that all reidUy has two 
phases or aspccLa, one being the psychical 
or mciiLalj the other tho material lie uaes 
tho figure of the two Aides of any flat or curved 
flurfarc, and holds that Llioro is a mental aspect 
coi'ieapondiuR lo the np\p!r Rurfare of the body 
and a physical aspect correspniuling lo tho 
lower am face TJio two acriea of fncls arc 
paiftllcl or complcmcnlniry to each other nt 
every point 

In jisychological wilting, the doctrine dilTcrfl 
from the piiiloflopliicnl doctnno of SpinoKo 
above described. Tiie pNyeliological use of 
tins doctrine can bo uiideiHLond only iiy icfcr- 
ring to the difiiciiUles which arise fioin the elTorb 
Lo show any causal relation bolwoen ])hysical 
facts and ineiilnl fads. Tho physieiHl liolds 
thill Llierc is no Io.hh of eiieigy in t|ic world 
through ohangos in tho diHLribution of energy 
of motion. When, Lhorefoie, light aioiiflcs 
a flcnaaLioii| the physieiaL enniiot accept nny 
docLiinc which would hold that physical energy 
has been tranafonned pvto psychical energy, 
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since HU eh a trausfonnnlioii would tend to 
reduce tlie amount of ph>4i('al enerRy in the 
world. In view of the nlLitude of Llio phjai- 
mU in this malltiVj visyelioloKists Imvc found 
some (liflicuUy In accouiilinR for the rein Lion 
bi‘ tween moiilnl processes luid pliyHienl file I b 
T licy Imvc, Lhereforo, been content to reroRinzo 
that llicje iH ti parallelnin lieLwcea llie two 
RfonpH of phenoineim and have been willinR 
to postpone or leave nn eiiliiely iiiHoluhlc Ibc 
delerniinaLiun of the e>oieb nature of tlim 
rclaLioji.ship. In tliin form, the dficLinm of 
jiiyciiophy.sienl paralleliHin Hiiuply evades Llio 
l[inicuUi(‘S ahovi* leforred to Mental facts 
and phyaienl facLs ean now be duoiiHSed niidrr 
this Rcncral doctrine witliunt rojiir into tbo 
nielaphymeal pioWem of thn ulUnniic lelatum 
between the two sels of facts ^ 

Several question h iniRlit a rise at this point 
Is cvciy jiliyHical fuoL jilwayH paralleled by 
flome men till fact? Those* who answer Lins 
question in the tifTi rum live and hold that there 
is a complete paralleliHin betwe(*]i blie Lwo 
acts of facts aie noinelimeH ealled " paapsy- 
cliisLs " On Llie oilier hanil, iiiohL p.sycliolo- 
gisU arc snlmfied to hnnb Lhe aHSi imp lion nf 
purallcliHin In those eases in whieii there is 
some olivioiH jjHycholoRical aih-anlaRP in the 
etudy of tins iiarallelisin iSensalion iiroce.ssc.H 
an(i thmiRlit pioeehses, wliieli depend upon 
cerebial activity, are eviilmiLly included iin- 
dec HUCih caseH Wind her the viliratioiiH of the 
molecules ia a stone are iicnmipaiiied l)y eoii- 
flciniiH [)iocc.4Hes jh a jaiiely specula live problem 
winch Ims no BiRinlie/iiiee foi tlie mycfioloRisL 

OuiLuin wnleiH huvt? confused the niidn- 
physical and the psyi holoRieiil iiileiiii'etnlion 
of this (locLiine, anil have iittemiiled to iniiho 
lb appear that the psycilioloRiHls who wish 
Lo avoid by tbo adojdion of this doeliine all 
moLapliysicnl diHcuH-sioiis aie in reality deiiv- 
lUR ccrLain mclaphyHieal relations hucIi uh 
relation of ciuisatioii Much a coiiLcntion in. 
iiowever, wholly unjustified, as will bi* bin ml 
by a icrcrcnce to tin* wriliiiRS of Wnndt who 
la ono of the roioiniist defendeis of this doc- 
trine ill psyclioloRy (See his Oarfirirs of Psy- 
chology, p 300 ) II. J. 

See PsvciiOLuaY, 

Hoferencea — 

MaoDouuall, "W. (Lon- 

flnn, lOOH ) 

Paulhen, F Jniroduction to P/ii/oaojjfti; (New Ytirk, 
1K95 ) 

VuLKMANN, W. F Lchrburh tier f*Bi/choloon:. Vnl I, 
fiprllon 1, (fltillu'ii, IHfll ) 

Wundt, W. Owl/i/ira of Pauefiohyu (Now York, 

luoa) 

PAHALYSIS. — The lack of the ability 
Lo move ono or more jiartu of tim body. The«o 
paralyses are of siiiRle imisolofl, of Rioupa of 
niusclcs, nr nf smidl or lai'Re scRmcntH of blin 
body The paralyBis nmy he the reniilt of 
injnnra to oi destruction of very dilTcioiit 
parts of Llio nervous ayatcni. Tlicic are tlioflc 


wliicli result from the injuiy or destruction 
of the iKTipheriil neivcH; tho.se which rcault 
from the section oi disease of the antoiioi loots 
of tin* spinal coni, those due lo ihscnae or 
injury to the .spinal cord itsolf; and tlioao 
which fiio due Lo the destruction of paits of 
the 1 1 ruin 

The paralyses arc of ^reat interest on the 
ednciilionnl aide, since llioy limit lhe activity 
and, consetiucntly, menial capacity of blm 
child. TImi paralyses of mfiuiiile type (IhoHo 
which are duo lo injury of the nerves in the 
arm or Ii'rh piodiirod at the Lime of birth) 
limy not be discos eicd for floinc Lime, until 
all power or iKissilnlity of iTRoiierntioii of the 
nerves Ims passed away Ilesidcs these, how- 
ever, the paralysos in child hood are moally 
cm able, since lliey arc due most often to 
Jiijui'ies of the external part of tlic In-ain, and 
of the peiipheral nerves, many of wliinh may 
he treated with Rood cfTcot byaiiigienl means. 
Tlie e [ 111 ea Lion of the paralyzed must bo earned 
on in (juiir a chlTcrent way fiom that of normal 
indiviuualH, Lhe means nuisL be adapted to the 
mdividuul equipment The child witli right 
arm inouoplcRia or with nil hemiplegia cnniinb, 
under any coiidilioiis, bo taiiglU to wiilc 
with the iirIiI hand, nltliGugh iiOiuc gross 
iiioveinoiits of that hide may he possible, 
Iiisisteiice on a special form of ciiunciaticn 
iH also out of Lhu ([iiehtioii with certain kinds 
of fai’ial paralysis Each enso, however, 
must be eoiisideied in lUrlf, and it hs iinpossiblo 
to lay ilowri any npecial nilea to ajiply to every 
type of piinilyflis. 

Yeiy nfieii nnoslhcsia e ) givca much Iho 
same lesult ns the parniy.HiH itsclfj becaiiic 
nf the lack of the HCiisory HtiimilaLion| parts 
may not be moved, they become pair lie and 
somelimeH immovaldc. It is for this rcasnn 
that nbiiormal individiinls of this Gla>s.s should 
hcj given a carofiii mcdiral exnniimUion. and 
the teachei sliould have n\\ of the tacts, 
medical as well as edurntional, upon wliich 
lo ha HI* her training mctlioda 

rai'iilysis is bo me limes used as Lhe equiva- 
lent of Roiioral paralysis of the insane, or jiaio- 
m {q V ),l)Ut is not coircctly used in this sense 
The Leim palsy la often used ns the oquivaleut 
of paialysia, especially when tlie nerves arc 
mvnlveil. S, I. F. 

fire Ini’ANtub Paualybib. 


Rofeioncea : — 


CJowKiH Diicaaes of iho Ncfeous Syatcni, 1B02 
Vol 7. mi 1-K, 20-45 

Lhwanuowhky JIandfluch (Icr I^curologie 1010 Vol. 

I, Di) «irjl-«lS0; ril,‘J-50H. 0H5-772 
OrvKNiiiviM Textbook, of Ncn'oua Ihaeoaca (InukHlnlcd 
by Ilmen). iDll Vol I, jip. 4U3-52H, 007- 
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PARANOIA, — A mental diflcasa diameter- 
izod by Bystematized dcliiaionB and, except iu 
tliiH particulai, exhibiting no mental degciicr- 
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nUgii. A number of ycnra ngo I ho nmjor part 
of Ihoao admiLLcd to hoapitnla for Lh« iiianiin 
v^GtB cUo-guoaci nftrauolaca^ hut mosL thcHo 
^Vc^Q undouUtccUy auffcrmg from oilier dino^iHra 
in which similar symptomB nro roiinil Tlin 
paranoid (or pnraiioifi-Iikc) comiilcx coiimnls 
of the flyfltcmiiUijed deluBion (r;,!/-), and th'iB lu 
prcaciifc ia many casea of ilomeiilia precox, or 
alGohoham, of inanic-dnpieaHivo iiiHaiiily, luul 
ovQi\ o( parcaia, The dLaLiuguiEiUiiiR oliarncloriH- 
tics of parniioift ara tlio chronicily and llio Inok 
of montal deterioration, and tlieso coiiililioiiH 
are faiind in only a few crtBcs h 1 lowing the 
paranoid complex. Since the Lorni narftiin'id 
liaa not been (liaciiBflodin Iho article dciiliuB with 
donicntia precox {qv ), and on accoiiiil of ila 
widespicad ubq, it needs fuctlwr coiiaidcraLioii. 

Aa in most of the paychoacB, tliero ia at fimt 
a period of dopresaion, norvouancaa, and vagiio 
fcclinga of disconifoib. Tlua stage is followed 
by adf-iiitroapoction, and by endeavors lo 
bring tlio nctioiiB of oLhois Into hue with 
fcclinga This loads to the rcfciencc of one's 
fceiiiigs, acl\ona, and thovighift to olUcrB 
Many paranoiac^ do not pnaaivcly niuloigo 
tlic believed pcraccii lions, but appeal to tlio 
nciglibora, to the police, etc.; they go to Itiw; 
they commit crimes and bieachea of the peacu. 
Throiighoiib most of ihia period Ihoro nro 
hftllucinalioiia of hearing, voicos often trll 
the patient ^Ylmb lo do, wlmt power mill po'ii- 
bion lie haa, etc 

In the uaual paranoid atatc tho system nliza- 
tiou IS less ooiiiplotc True paranoia begins 
early and is progresaivc. Paranoid fitiUfs 
may occur at any lime, and nmy dis appear 
when the occasion for tbo hcliefs disappenra. 
It is now believed by aotne that tho linranoid 
atatc, in all foiins, dependa upon pcciiliiir 
charactcnabics of the iiidividiinl reaction, 
viz. the introspective, ahiit-in cliarnctci'istira, 
and that tlicaegivo a cue for tho uiidcralanding 
of the abuormality. Whather or not this be 
the true explanation of all caaca, it undoubtedly 
plays a part in many, and tlic conception is 
helpful in dh'cotiiig ntbcntiou to tho relatively 
freciucnt child wim may need more of the 
tcachor'a effort in a social way. Such chddion 
should be encouraged in every way to come out 
of tlicmaelvca, and to becoiuG a part of tlio 
GOmraunity; they should be encouraged to take 
part in mass plays and in games in whicb they 
may act succcsaivcly as leader and siibordiTiatc, 
anef their attention should be attracted largely 
to thinga outside of thomflclvoa, S. I. P, 

ReJerencHB — 

DRa««, J. Ueber t/(ia Prundrayffiptoiri (hr Paranoia^ 
(1003 ) 

Monoa, J Dio ParaTioio 

NEisaen, 0 Parnuoia luul Holuvaohftlim All. Zlach 
J P&ychial, ISPO, Vol till, Dp. 211-200 
WBnT7Bn, C, Di'a Paranoio. (IBOl ) 

PARAPHASIA. — A special form of aphasia 
((/.V ) ill wliioh the patient uses wrong words 
to express ideas, S, I. P. 


PARASITIC DISEASES. Ihveq. 

TitJUB DlHKAHhH 

PARENTAL SCHOOL — See Ukioum^ 

ATOllY I’ilUK’ATION AND KOUOOLS 

PARENTHOOD. — Hip Paiiewt»ood, Kdu- 

C ATI UN KJU 

PARENTHOOD, EDUCATION FOR — 
Hilling tho paily Hlagps of the chihbsliidy 
inmeiiiPiit, there wan much debate regiirdiiig 
tho iieedH of pnrenlH for the proper upliniimiig 
of llieir pliUdieii t'oiisidernlde lileraliue np> 
peared on the Reiierui lojiie, ''(Milhl ntudy for 
imreiitH," in which the view^ WU4 presented 
Ltittl the pareiil'd nduLiou to Idn ehildn ii muni 
ho mnec for Llie iiiohL purl The Leriim " in. 
ttUnclive," n]uhiIjiiicoij»,*' niid " pimniion 
ficus c " appear very frequeiiUj in thin litera- 
lure. NeverthelenH it wiis rerogni/ed tliat it 
would be of ad vu II I a go to jiun'iiis if they could 
1)0 made familiiir with the more iiiimirtnnb 
leiimicmeiitH for the heidUdul plotticftl deveU 
opinonl of cliiUlreii, iiiid for their moral train- 
ing. At the flume time, nuiiiy piUfloiiH wlio 
Were not in uyin]itiLhy with the new move men L 
(ledared lliiit any deliberate Hlinly of hia 
child would he a Imiidinip ratliiT than a help 
to a imieiil, siueo it woidd make him more of an 
obiJcvvei nnd n Hludent than ui\ udeclinnatu 
Riiido luifl coiiiondor, rjuni IHDO lo 1895 a 
iiumiier of pioiiiineiil eiliientiomil men <lc- 
iionncerl llie nfliirtH heiiig nuuh' tri itiduco 
parentH lo funii eliild-study Hoeieth’^ witli a 
view lo neipiinng wlial was known i’(‘gftrd'mR 
the nature of the child niiil IiIh needs for soiunl 
dovehipment. Many niiiin tinned Uiai pnreidB 
would deiivu gi palest ]ipl]i from liie pursuit 
of Hucli ** cultural " mihieelH an liifltory, lit- 
oiaturc, nnd art, which xvoiihl eimlde them in 
I heir ns.soeialioa with their ehihlieri lo give 
Ihoiii the iTiHpinilion which wnn Haul to einannlQ 
only from thexe Hource.s On the olhei liand, 
tho men and uoineii who had niimgiiinlcd 
the child-study movejiient were, and Hiill arc, 
Tiioat diligent in their aLteiiipls to eiionurngo 
pnroiUrt rh well as teiie.Urifi to atudy the child 
in some such way ns they would invchtigate 
any object with a view lo delenniniiig Us 
nuLiiiu and the l)(\st methods of dpaiing with 
it Aa a conflcqiienoe of llieRO elTorla, there 
ia to-day a wideapiead helief ni lliia country, 
anil also in iCiiglaiid, nnd lo a lesaer extent in 
Clcimauy, Ftatiec, and Ilaly lhal ivU wlwi deal 
with ohildron would be lUfleti in tjieii work 
If they could bo luiide familiar with wlint ia 
eslabhahod lenpeeliiig tlin native lendenaiefl of 
tho young, and their plivnind, iiilellpeliiftl, ami 
aodnl needs. Tills intemal, ns jL ia related to 
cdneatioii for parenthood, ia exprow, 4ed in a 
variety of uiHliLuUonH ami <u'gani7ial\onH 
TnMuUonnl LJtlucitlinu — In our own country 
and in England then* has been a conaklcrablo 
deinaiid from varioua parents' orgaiiizatioiifi 
000 
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during tlio laft dmnh’ thril Hlinlio.H donling 
with rcquircmciUs for (*frn?iciiL i)iireiiLliood 
flliould be oITercd in high ^ehoolfl, noiiiiid 
aclioola. collcgea, nii<l lUiiverHiUeH. TJicrc are 
[13 yob, liowcvcr, no courNOfl in any of tlwi ^roiiiia 
of inutitiitionH inoiiLionfd wliinh aim jlirccLly 
at training foi paroiiLlioud. An exniniiiaLion 
of the ciirijcula of many higli hcIiooIh in nil 
acctioiiB of the country, niul an imiuiry in ride 
of a largo iiuinbcr of Liio iniiicipulH of these 
Hclioolfl, iiiilieato Llint impils Lhercin have 
iniiiiirefltcd no iiilorcnt in r-oiiiHes for parent- 
liood, and wimhl prolrably not ihuhuo them if 
lliny were ofTcred. In a vory few inHhiiieca, 
whore high flchooirt altcmpl to Inim tciicliera, 
certain Lopioa rchiliiig lo the iialiiro of iho 
child are discuflietl in the courera in pHycludogy 
Ihit il is jjroliidde Lljtil the Hludenls in these 
clayflcs aofiiiire liUlo, if anytlniig, whieli relates 
apcciAcally lo the proidoins of [mieiilliootl. 

An c\ami nation of tlio cunicuhi of the 
normal Hchoola IhroiiglioiiL the country shows 
that no attention iH given lo cfTective educa- 
tion ill tlie lionie The psyehology prr^sented 
in these schools is foi Llui inofit part analytic, 
adult psychology. In eigliLoeii nornnd srhools, 
coursea arc described whieli deni with Lho 
dcvcloninent of the child iiiiiid, ns dm tin gin shed 
from the functioning of the ailulL mind, iliit 
tluH inHlrnction refeu imiLiciilnrly to Lho neetia 
of tlio teacher rathei than to LIiohc of lho parent. 
And as in the high hcIiooI, ho here tlio iiihIiuc.- 
tiun given In inelhodH of teaching in nob nt nil 
aiiitod lo Llio condilioiiH, opimrtnnilica, niid 
needs in tiin lioino. 

One might expecUhnt Home aUentitmwowlil 
1)0 given to tlie ntiidy of piireiithooil m woinen'a 
cullcgcs; but with two exceptiona, jioasibly, 
Lliaru iH no work whaLnver (iflercd in theso 
ciillegoH boiuuig diieclly on any of Lho prob- 
leniH of pniiMitiiood. 

Tbe Mis.sissippi Slate IiuluHtiinl College 
(for woinon) at OoIuiiiIhib has begun to re- 
organi/.e its eurvieuhim and ilH work with a 
view Lo Liainiiig girls flpecirically for homo 
respoiiHihililies A iiliui liiis been piojecLcil 
in wliicli (^very gill will he nMpiiird to piiiAiio 
Goui.srs pertaining lo the nature of cliddren, 
then physical cure and intellectual develop- 
ment, and tlioir e Lineal aiul mo rid training 
The plan piovides foi eottnge life fin the 
stufienls, fio organized that eneli girl beforo 
she giadiuiles will lie reqiiiiod lo manage a 
cottage in all deliiilH as a typical home, in- 
cluding the eare and ciiUnro of eliildhood. 
Thin Avoik will bo isuiuiied before a degree will 
he given, 

\Vliile no work in the univerHities anywhere 
i.s ile.signed mainly ns a training for narent- 
liond, tlioro are still ooniwH which i elate to 
the nature and edneatlon of the child, in tlio 
homo ns \Yell as in the school Seventy-one 
imiiortant colloges and universities at n resent 
oITei well-organized enuises iiiidm hiicIi titles 
na child study," gonotic paycliology," 


psychology of tho ahild." " mental develop- 
ment/* and " adolcaccncG " In scvcial inn- 
vcrsitica a study of the oliild from birth on- 
ward IB included in the general, subject of 
" piinciplcfl of cducaLloii " Although the ein- 
phnsiB 111 tlieao couraca 10 nob laid upon the 
paroiit'a rdlo in tlio education of tiio child, 
iicypi Ihelewa much of what ia pieacntcd rclalca 
ipiilc directly to parental problema It aliould 
Ijo added that a laigo proportion of lho col- 
leges and Homo of the older niiiveiaiticfi offer 
no work relating lo child nature, Even m 
the couraes in paychology, no refoicncc is made 
lo child psychology, 

An inquiry made concerning the mtcrcala 
of lho students who elect auch eubjects na 
" child atiidy," " inenlnl dcveiopmoiit," and 
tlio like, 8how.s Hint these coiuacs ore not 
clioBCJi primal ily ns a picpnrntion for parent- 
hood. They arc coiuluctcd, with but lare 
cxccplioiiflj ill the department of education, 
and aic puiaiied by students who arc can- 
didale.s for teachers' poallions, It is worthy 
of remark Unit in the domestic acicnco depart 
inciila of I he ngriculliiral colleges, in which 
much atlenlion ia given to the making of a 
home in respect Lo tlie ^DUrclmse and prepara- 
tion of food, tlie sanitation and decoration of 
the homo, and so on, little if anything ib aaid 
regarding the trails and education of childion. 
finch quo4 Lions, liowevcr, are frequently con- 
fiidcM'cd when LIlmo agricultural crllcgca hold 
coiivcnlions of women who live on tlio farm, 

In all the kindergarten braining colleges 
com HOB arc coiuUicfcd which portnin to lho 
njvtuvc of tho young child, and the moLhod of 
Ids iiistrucLion find ontertainment. For the 
moat part these coin sea arc presented in the 
fljiii’it of Frocbeliaa plubsopliy and m ineta- 
pliyHieal Lerniiiiology. It is probable that on 
tho Ihcoiclical bkIo they do not deal very 
closely with the actual manifesLationa of child 
life ill tho home; but on the prnclical aide they 
appeal to present helpful incUvodB in tluecting 
the rddld's activities. In LIub way they may 
bo of substantial aid lo a parent in the Irnining 
of luH cliild in the Cliicago Kindergarten 
(College a defiidtc course for paicnta has been 
organized foi the purpoac of digcuasiiig mat- 
Lers iierlaininp to the Bpintiial and physical 
luirLiiic of childicn, auch as tho direclion of 
Lhe cliild'a activities 111 the home, cliildren'a 
failurca and bow to utilize them, the trcatnionb 
of the cliild'fl qucslioiifl, tlic menidng of imi- 
talioii 111 the child, and so on. Praclicnl lea- 
so MB arc given 011 blio value of Blorics, giiinca, 
and liaiidwoik in Lhe development of the 
ciiild. Li'cLuros are alao given on cugcnica, in- 
cluding licredity, sex devclopinenl, infant 
moi tidily, iiud kindred mattni B. Tlieae 
courses nro oITcrcd to inoLherti and studenta 
frrn of oimigo. Two hundred students woip 
enrolled in blicso coursca in 1911-1012. Tina 
work has attracted attention, not alone In 
Cliicago, bub m other cities nlao, and tlicrc is 


GOl 
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an indication tlmk similar coiiraca will noon 
bo inalitutfid olsewherD, 

TJio titoufc Institute at Monomoncoj Wia., 
now n state inatUulion, o/Tora Hiniilap work. 
So far aa eiin bo aaocTtaiavd, iUg InaUtulo 
ia oxcoptional in rc'ipcct to the aLtniliou winch 
ja given to fltucUcs portniuiiig directly to 
paventhaod 

Ib is of special importance io note Hint jn 
flDvornI of the Cliioapo clemcntuiy hclioola 
"IiiUlc Motlicia’Clasacs” arc hoi iift con due let I 
oil Fiidny nftci'noonfl. The girla ate Ijiiifilifc 
the diitioa of motherhood, ami, wherever pos- 
aiblc, bftbica are iiaed by mirse.i to oveiiiphfy 
the work This work is done by Lho uiirHcs 
who regularly visit the aehuola. 

No courses are oiTcrecl in cducalioiml institii- 
tiona in any foieign country aiming diit'ctly 
at preparation for parenthood. Much is 
being accompliahed in the study of child 
life in Germany, and to a loss cxleiib in 
France, England, nntl Italy, but moit of 
what has been established lia.s nob ycb reached 
parenLa at nW At tlic pi caeiit moment, thnuRh, 
there is lively activity, in Ciennany and Kiig- 
land especially, in the formation of HocicLie.a 
ami DongTub'ics for the ibsscminatlon of knowl- 
edge pertaining to the child, 

The Nattomd Congms of Mothers — Un- 
doubtedly tUft luou cfTeetivo oiganimtion in 
the world to-day for the dcvoloiimenb of in- 
tcrast in the rational cnic and culluie of tlio 
child in Uio home ia the National Cougrena 
of Molhoia, citnbHdlied in the United States 
in 1897. Ab the preaeiib time, tliia Con- 
greaa has in the neighborhood of 715|000 
mombers, disbrlbiitcd throughout the coun- 
try, and the list is mcroaaiug rapidly Nearly 
idl the abate'! have congieHse.H afliliAtcd 
with the National Congress. Theio has been 
organized nndci tho Congress a Nutiunnl 
Parent-Teacher A.qaociation, and nn Intoi- 
nationnl Congress on tho Wolf are of Lho 
Child. The latter Congicss mcota every thud 
year, and it is designed as a mediiini for tho 
(bsacminalion throughout the world of the 
ideals for which llio Coiigie.s'i of Mothera 
is working. The Pni’eiit-Tcaclier AasocuUion 
hftb become an integral ijnrt ol the National 
Congress. In tho original statcincnt of tho 
pui'poac of the Congress, emphnais wna 
[aid unon the aim of educating paventa so 
that they might intelligently earn for their 
children phy^jically, and diicot thoir apiriLual 
dovclopmenb. Codpeiatioa qC the home with 
tho school was also made prominent in the 
work of the Congress Fiiithci, it was the 
purpose to pi'omoLo the catabllalimciit of 
kindcrgaitcns, and to aocnie legislation which 
would atleqimLcly care for neglected and de- 
neiulont children. It was a Luted that tho 
Congress would seek to seciiro piopcr training 
of young peoplo for the opportunities and 
duties of parenthood. 

During iU fourteen years of cxiafccnco the 


Congrm linfi worked nlTcc Lively lowardfl tho 
ace umphshn will of LUefu* nima Ah il bus 
(Irvdopcd, ib lias bnmdnied its nrigmul pur- 
pose, and It now gives nLloiUion IohuoIi ninilers 
oiH the OHtidiUahiucuL <iC juvenile fouitH v ) 
and jiiobiUinri nsisneialnjus, L]ie (leveirqiiiient 
of Hclioola fur teueliing the draf, the cMlnea- 
lion of paiciilH in respect to the evdn rfiiiUmg 
from cliilil labor, propaganda with rcgnrd Lij 
the iiflo of the selinolhoiiHi' as a Hueml I'lui- 
Lor, 111!' estiibluliiiiciit of public pluygmuiuh, 
Uin iiUrodiictioii of limiiiial training and do- 
me she aeieii tie into the Hchpol nirriculum, eo- 
opeinlion wKli farinera’ iiiNlililleH foi tho 
bcttcrimnU of children in the emiiilry, juid the 
like Tho CtmgrcHs has nhtj heon uriive' in 
lho foriiwuion of parenlH’ clnhi ntul MdCielioB 
in foreign roUiiLricn In IIKKI it esliddlHhod 
tho Child Wtlforv, Mttgaziuc, in which a prom- 
inent place was at (nat given to heieiiliric 
ritcintiiio deiding willi clidd luitiirc and Die 
Liaining of children. laiUorly, howeyor, ihero 
have ajipeared in Lla* iiuigiume articles of a 
more practical elm rat Lit, wtillen umuiUv )iy 
parents who have heeonie diHiiiiguished for 
llieii helpful suggestions i elating to llie (rain- 
ing of the young 

The aniliatuni of Pareiit-Teuelier AH^ocia- 
Liotis with the (hnigiesH of MulheiH lias changed 
BonmwhaL Uie original ehunwliT of the liiUcr, 
tlic Lendeiiey now being to ijtive atteiiiioii iiuite 
largely tci (|nc<slii>iiH nerlaining Lrt (‘hild ui'lfaro 
ill its legal lunl Hoend iiKpeels, us well as to Llie 
ciiie and Iruining of llie eiiild in Die lioine. 

IL in aiipiireiiL llial llie National (hnigresa 
of Mdtheis, Lluouglijls gusil iiuiiilaT of adili- 
nled slate eongiCHseH. loeal uiotliers’ ciieles, 
piirenL-leaelier amoeiulioiiH, aiid its Inter- 
national Cuiigresses on Lho ^Velfare id the (’hiUl 
will exert an iiuTeasing mnueiiee tJmnigh- 
ouL Llie woiJd for the heltenneiit of child life, 
not only in the hoine, hut alno lii the sehool 
and In the eoiiiininiity, Tla^ chief proidems 
inescnted to the Chingress niuv Heoin to 

luive reference to the seieiilhio eii a raider of 
\t.s woik, IL is Fieekiug to make a sidcnlifio 
tieatinciit of paiental jnohlenis alLiaelive to 
peiflona who are unliained in Hcientifie imdliods 
mill ways of Unnking, and those whd arc 

directing its work appear to haya the siLiiulion 
thoiouglily ill hand 

The Paroita' iVatianol Eilncalirnial t^mm — 
This organ i/,a 1 1011, inodeled in I'on.sidruiblc 
part upon Lhe Naliunal C‘oiigr€‘'S nf i^lothcis, 

Is an EngliaU Hodety. The Union to 

treat the dcvelopmonl of LIk^ child nod liis 
training from lhe jihyHiciil, mental, moiul, 
aiul spiritual sUiiuljioiiitv It lUius to rcauli 
fatheis as well aa luotheiH, and its elTorU are 
uoL limiLcd to Uin peojih? of any elnsfl. It 
endeavors to eolleet and disHeininale lho beat 
Avaihddo in form alien i elating to Lhe L ruin jug 
of children and to bring about the cotipcrallon 
of parents in any community for tho inter- 
change of their views and experiences Tliero 
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nro iimny Ipiandit'^ ''t* llir criilriil rTiinii; iniil 
wliilc lliVy ill'' piirliniliirly fnr piir- 

cnti fitili miy wluj tli ilaHH Ins mli irhb 

ill I'llucdtiori iiHiy vuntW an ii niniiluT Tin* 
orRiiii of Clio Uiiioii IS Thv Uivtnr 

Tliu Union i'hI aljliHliril u lihriiiy for 

Liio ])iii|>OHO <ir loniliiiR I uihl iirlirlrs 

ja'rLuiTiinR Ui liniiio rihinilioii (o ])Jirr‘iilH iuid 
liny ollii'iH wlio limy In- iiilru'slnl kirmlly, 
k nnidurLH n ^[|ll^u'ls’ l*Min*jirioTiul (’iiiirsis 
wliiali U ri’julinR niiiido ri-* 

lilUilR (1) In Um* liii’llioiU of icliRiiiiH 

(2) Hill niTi' nnii ili'vi'iDpinrnv of v‘IviMiv‘m m 
.sK!kii("iH anil hi'tillli, ('U iln* Miii<ly of llio ijiiti' 
tniiloH luirl iik'UioiIh of oclnrulinn, and ( 1 ) |kii- 
tlculai'ly ill ill'' il(‘M'lo|iini'iiL 111 1‘liililri II of 
an iiUiiM‘ 4 l in iiidiiri’ Tim i loir'll' in di ■»iriu d 
Ln l)i‘ HyriliMiliiMr, ami lo lio Mnnjilrhil hy iiii 
cxainiimiinn 

Aniillicr I'iiiRlisli ioisni'iatioTt iHiinilar in ami 
Ln Uu‘ l*aiinils' Ihiion, loiL not ho niiii|ii(>- 
lii'iiiivr 111 firoi)!*, H iIm’ I'lold Slmh Smn-ly, 
London, wlndi I'oiirorns il‘'i'lf >MtIi lln “ hi icii- 
lifin aLiidy of llo* mi'iilnl and pliyural rondi- 
LioiiH of cliildri'ii, [Uid uho of rdiii al lontd 
inidlioih ” Hh orRiiTi n r/n/d .S’fodv 

iutnnuUounl fVooyrMi on //ono' fw/nruLon 
— In I'.IO.l an Iiiti’i nalniTial < 'oiiRn'^H on 
IIoiiH' Kdiiradoii ^MiS iiisliMilrd in MidKJiiin 
iiiidpr Hio duk'i'hon of Hio Uidnmn Ro^ * 
miiiii'ni Al ilin lirk iiii'ihiiK luiidN-fonr 
ililToii^ni ROM’niiiirnfs svrri' n'(irrHi'iilnl. and 
1200 di'li'Rali'i wiTi' 111 nlh iidaiirr AImoiI, 

2rj() HiM'ciidisiH III llii' « (iiiiiiM‘ s n iiri hi'iiU'd 

onnLiilnilrd paprirt |oTtiiiiini^ In rliililhoiid 
and iln\d NVtUarv', and Urn n \%vin pnidishvvl 
ill Hi'vnji voliuni'M AIUiuiirIi iimL nri'nlnlnl 
oxlciHivi'lv in I'lnKliHli npi akiuu nniiilrn'H, 
limy liiivi' plavi'il a niTnidi'ralplo n'lli* ui 
ilovrlo]>inR in I onliiii'iilal l‘]iiio|m an inli'ri'al 
in Liu) iHvi'liidoKy, |o>i|;irmrv, MadohiKV, 
and l)inlaR> of clidd lifn .siih'o Urn IimI 
InLmuitiiiiial <.’iHiRri'‘is, wliirli was held al 
Lu^ri*. llirrn liavo Iii'imi Isvo oHmrrt, - oiin 
at Milan in 1000 iindi'i* llii* pulronaRo of tlm 
KniR of Ual>, 'inil ilio oUmr at MniHiidH in 
1010 in ronm'i’hini v\hli llir Kx- 

liibilion It has jimI bron diaidi'd lo hold llin 
foiirLh lnli‘niaiioiial (‘oiiRKHsai I'liiladrlplna, 
in 1011 Tin* ('ipiiRn'xs mnisisls nf livi* hit- 
lioiib (1) Tlio Hln(l^ of rliildhipopl, (2) llin 
cdncalioii of rdiildron, (0) alinipriind cliililrni 
(•1) variniH aubji'ids n'liiliiiR lo rlnldnai, and 
(f)) II Loral II ri* 

/ii/<rupjloPTifd opi Pvtluh)(fif - An 

annio of thr nii'inbi'ra of iho InhTJnilioniil 
(^niRrass on Ibpiiir I'aliiriiiiipii lir'IioM'd lhal ilH 
Hfnpi* waa bap coiupri'In'iiHi vi*, llii’ri' wiia cslub- 
Imlicil 111 ItH 1 at llriiHsi'lH un iiitPTimliipiuil 
(•niiKri'ws fill' llio piiiposo of Iiiiiikiuk loRcllmi 
imiriiiiH inlarrsifil m Uir Hi'inililla hlnd> of 
rliild dovrlippinniiL It m rorii|iiiHrd largely 
of psyclinlomHls. imviddal risls, I'diiralioiUHtH. 
and iiiTHiiiiH nf kindri'd nUmtHls 

It iH nut al all iinpiobablo that during the 


iif‘Vt b'w yoiifH mo.sL of Lhc national and in- 
loiiiiiLioiiid cniiRicjari whicli arc now being 
for inn I will Ijcroiuc mcigoil into two or tlirec 
gp'iH'iul 01 gani/alniiiH, wlucli will ccnlralizc all 
lln* iH'li\ilinj H'ludiig lo lha uLudy of cliild- 
liond 

(7irM Welfmc l^xhilnts — Diiniig the winter 
of l!)IO an exhibit \\m held in New York for 
lliL* inirpoHi* (if alioiMiig in ni conerett? a way 
as poshibk* hy incaiiH of jdiotiigrnpliH, ayiaboliD 
rp'iin'Hi'iilalioiia, lecUiies, niid Ining demoii- 
Hlialiojn (he aelunl coiulilnnm of chilil life, 
and ]jruelind meliajds of roiiHi'vviriK Ibc lienllk 
aiifl improMiig llie inorulH of Llio young. The 
exhibit proved to lie ho Huecnssfui LliuL it was 
ti iiiis|)orled to (Miieago, where it wan eidnigcd 
and preseiiled (hiring tlio month of May, 
Hill Ah a resuH of the MiceenH of llichc two 
cxliiliMs, jihiiiH aie in piepiiialion foi anmlat 
rxlnhilH ill u nninluT of eiLic.i of the country, 
So far IIS can be nHcerlained, no vital crilicmm 
has Ih'ihi iPiiH'ied on the usefulneHS of huoIi 
exhibilH ll hceiiiH a]i|)aioiil that the general 
plan of exhihilnig the fiiels of rliild life in a con- 
ende, dyiiiLiiiKi way will meet with increasing 
favor, and he adopti'd hy coiiiiminilica in every 
jiai I of Ihe cuiiiilry. 

Tlie,Ht‘ e\hihi(H present jiiclorially niul in 
liMiiK deiiKMiHlialionH faelH iierluining to child 
bfe \\\ ihn home, on Hit- slroel, in the school, 
in lln* eluireh. in Ihe I healer, ni Iho pnhlio 
library, in rluliH, in nHsoc'ialions, on the play- 
ground, and 111 lunuseineiii lialla LoeUircs 
(ire uIho gnen hy coinijelenL iierflonH upon every 
plia'^o nf child life Irealed in Lho exhibit 

/‘hfunibantd ilrparfmnda «/ IVonirn'a Cbibs, 
— VihilorH lo Anmiica fioin foieign countrieB 
gisienilly express mirprihc at llio Ihoroiigli- 
Roiiig wav 111 which ihe women here arc or- 
gan i/.ed for edueudoiiAl piiiposea. In moat 
eoiuinuniUeH there is al IraBt one woman's 
club, the purpoHo of whirh is lo enable ita 
iiiendiei'H lo (mriiripAle In the iiiLclleeLiinl, 
Honiii, ediKalioiml, and philnnlhropic nelivilies 
of I lie roininiiinly, OriRiimlly the women's 
ehibi gave their attciUioii largely to literary 
uml uiViHlie pwTHinlHj but iaUerly Ibey Imvo 
iiiidei taken Lo Hliidy in a carefni way tho 
life of ihi) eoinimnulica in which they aio 
ailiialed. willi a view lo suggesLing improvo- 
iMi'iili liiereui. Tlicac cluba nro nsiially con- 
dueled under vnrioiia^ dopai tmcnlfl, oiio of 
wliieli in emircnicd wiLh cducalion. A pio- 
grain in jironared hy the educationd depart- 
meiiL at llio uugiiining of Ihe year wJiieli rolatea 
elllier lo Hie tiuiniiig of chiklroii in Lho home, 
or lo llie impinvcineiit of cdiicalional con- 
dilioiiH ill llie Heliool and of child lifo in tho 
enninniTiity. In Home liiHlaiiccB Lho iiiombera 
piiraiie eoiirm'H of reading in connection with 
the vaiimis tnnicH (liHOUBaed. 

It ueeniH evideiit lliat the Influcnco of worn- 
en'a obiha is lieconiing coiiNtantly more poLcnt 
for good in lho iicUotmcnt of comUtiooB for 
iliQ child ill the home, in tho school, and in 
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“oci 0 by. There la a tlevnlopiiiR erniviclinn 
rtmoiiR tlic iTicinbcia of theae cliilia Lliut Ihe 
cluef work of women Hlioiild relate L(j rliihl 
NYclfare In Bomc ciUoa, only tlione 
nieiila of the women 'a chiha Limt an* coiinniuul 
wiLli Olio or tiiioLliei' phnae of ei\ie iielivity 
nroiiao much ciithusinam in Urn iiieiiihnis 
Thoao clubs have alicady m many plueeH 
sociivccl imiiorlniit rofoi'ins in rc-sjn’i'l to I ho 
curriculum nad the physical cnmlilioiis of 
the achoola, and LhclUc of ehihlren in Llio roin- 
muiiity Tlicy Imve acenred public pluy- 
gi'ounclsi Rymiiasiums for the puhlio achuoln, 
and Biuular rcfoiina. 

Paf cuts' MeeUngs in Public tScItook — 
Dining Lhc past dceatle, Lcncheis in the piiblio 
achoola in every section of our nounliy have 
been active in attempta to inleieab the parents 
of Lhoir pupils in Lhc work of Lhe schooh, and 
in maLtcrd pcilaimng to tlio proiicr care of 
clnldrcTi It la the pmclice in most plneos to 
give c':hibitiona or rccoplioiiB to wliich parents 
arc mvited, and as a part of the piogram edu- 
cational topica me aiscussed From reports 
I'cccivcd, it is cvuleiiL tliat Lhc meetings linvc 
been succcsaful in mforniiiiR parents regard- 
ing new dcvojopmeiUs in ficiiool work, and in 
securing flupporb from the coiniiUinUy iii 
regard to tiic extension of cducatiuiud ad- 
vantages, such as tiiQ establislimciit of gym- 
nnaiuins, the impruvcment of the hygiene of 
public schools, the accurmg of iilaygroumls for 
acliool children, and the like. In this work it 
has been necessary everywhere for teachois 
to bake the initiative; and so far ns iL 1 ms hero 
pDBBihlc to scenic data for this article, it is 
apparent that the success of parents' iiiceLiiigs 
lias been depoiidcnb almost ciUiiely upon tlie ef- 
forts of teaohcia However, icsponsrs received 
to a qiicstlonimirc regarding Lhe value of pai- 
euts' mectmgaiu Lhc pubUc achools indicate that 
111 communities in which these mce Lings Imvu 
been lioUl for several years parents aio taking a 
move intelligent intcioab in the work of Lheir 
children in school than they did foimcrly Ilc- 
ports liavo come from a number of coin muni ties 
saying that ns a result of the meetings par- 
ents now frequently visit the public schools, 
and cotiperabe with the teachers in se- 
curing needed improvcmeiUs which require 
tiaancial support from the community . 

Evgenies Clubs. — There is beginning to be 
manircated in some coinimimtiea a lively 
interest in the subject of eiigenica {q v.) In 
some cases the womcida clubs liiiAre taken up 
a disoiiasion of this topic. Eugoiiics clubs 
have been formed for tlio purpose of eoiiMdoriug 
the lequhciwnlB Cor the impYovement of flic 
race through the bcttormciit of the coiuli Lions 
of childhood, both before and after l)irLli 
All examination of the piogrnina of souic of 
these clubs shows that the topica considered 
1 cl ate directly to probloma of parenthood. 
In at least one state, Iowa, the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the Mothers’ Congress 


have laken ihdiniti' to iruiUr a careful 

htlidy of tlu' Hiilip'Ct of eiJgi'uii'H. A ivonmn 
pliyHieiiiii luiH lieeu Nnil aliniml In find out 
wluit puigreHs littH liceii made tUcre iu ihc 
study of Llie subjeeL It i.H priqmH'ii to di^velup 
a iiielluni of " Heieiililir Hi’oriiiK " of eliilrlreii 
in some sucli u wny us liorK(“i, entile, niul (orii 
are imw Hcoreil in agrieiilliiral eollegeH The 
pliyhiciuiiH of the slate wiirKed out a sUuularil 
whieli wuH nimlied In ii large nuiidj(*r of bjiliies, 
and iiiehideil Kenm peTliuning Li> iieighL, 
weight, iiieiisureiuenl, eoiulilioii of leelli, of 
eyes, of iievvrn, and so on Appiireiillv Llic 
exhibit lit the town stale fuir adnieled favoi- 
able allenlioii, for it lias been lepealed iu 
one foiiii or aunlher in a uuniber of eoiii- 
iniinilieH in Llie shite V ()\S 

See (’iiiMj Lvijoii, C'liii.p roYnioi.fiov; 
Ciiiij)iin(Ji), Lm.ihiatton ton 'iiir: ('on- 

HHIIVATION AND Plum.OTlON OF, FOOHMCrt; 

FvMiiA’ K imu’ation; IIvoienk, 'I'k m iiino ok; 
K’I'vxt KmrevTio-v; I^sTIlO('^loN, 

PiiYHioLnaY, Teach iNo of 

noforoncoH: — 
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York. IS'l.'i) 

Ai.T.r^, \V II f'jnei nntl Ilrnhh blUislnii, HJfM) ) 
PiiiNi-s, F.i ed ^ireJir.i i<i rrlirei. 

llniNKY. T W (•tnhlhuud (Ni'w Y.irk, lOliri ) 
lloir\NN(JN, !■; W A Hliicb' i*f oeniliur niiil exri'ii- 
LiDniil f’liildri'ii Pat .Sfi«, Vnl IV |iii jj-flO. 
The (Ihiy t'hihi m a Yniniiy /'irl , YiA. V, 
1 ) -I 7 rj. 

Iliiirirm, L M U •Sthoitl, ('uih(if, amt Cfinrartpf, 
(IllJNldM, 11)01 ) 

Eudluiel, llnj\nl nf I'jliUMilinu Jhiranaerhm on Oia 
Tcnrliitiff o/ hifdnt fVin atitl tnifil in /qi/Wir 

h'tcmititfiry *SrAo()(fl (Itiimlim, lUlO ) 

— — Jkinift of thr (‘oiiAnttfifiit' ('tninn\Uf<' tuxni tSrfuwt 
AUnutfiuco of (VMWrtii UtUtw Ihr Aua vf <7. (I^Hidiui, 
lOOS ) 

PoiiiiUHir W. 11 7'Ap Itny ■ d Stwig oi iVrjcinl 

Puldgogu (DiihUiii. 1(107 ) 

CiiuuijH, E II Muial A'r/ifrnfion. (Nciw York, 
IUlir>.) 

CfUNeKEl^, J. K, liouvtUv A I i tntaru tif Fifteen Ywirj' 
IFor^ Ufmwg ( iNileiln, lOOJi ) 

JTall, CI 9 /I Jo/r/ic/ rirc ’ ifi Pnurtmiugu ntlii Ha Rc- 
laliati to fVii/soilogj/* AfiOir(iji(/(<ioi/. i''<icin(''U!/, ‘Scri 
C'roiip, IkHoion, and I'dacation (New York, 
IDOi) 

ITvauiRON, K. yL Siudy of ('hild A^fOirr from U\9 
/CiriJtirffnir/cpi AVniifOioi'fi/ ((‘Inrnaoi IH'lil) 
ICinkPATiui'K, E A r'iiiidn»iLO/rrh of Child 
(Now York, 1001 ) 

LoeKG, J .S'onic ThoughiA cnnrvrmnQ Kducahow 
Majop, D 11 First Hteva in (trowth (Now 

York. IW)Q> 

O’SiiEA, M. V 7)«nawic Faciora ui i’rfifca/ic»/i. (Now 
York. 1000.) 

iS'oriat hcietopmcut and Filurnhou (llOHlnn, 1000 ) 
rutirFn, 4 A. iV fiUnli n( lloj «' i*cd Nfpji., 
Vol Xll,,p|). 175-Ji:i. 
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PAUJONTH and sriKKJLS 
parents and vSCIIOOLS, legal 

aspect OK- iSi’f' r\Mii,Y lOnifrArins; 
Pui'iLs’ Umiirrf, DrJTiiH, vm> OiiMnAriuhs; 

I’AUKNTUOOI), r’Dllf’A'rUJS FfJjl, 

PARENTS’ MEETINGS ' • .SV(* Pvuknt- 

IfOfJiJ, MiOfi ^01l 

PARENTS' NATIONAL EDUCATION 
UNION Sri P/Ml^ M IKJ'HI, MiM’i vrifJN nm. 

PARENT TEACHER ASSOCIATION 

— ]'A}\'fVH*f\ Kill 

PARESIS 111 II Mi 'l' l'-ll Kril'-r IL ||| 1 |^|‘||- 

|(Li 1 1 ■‘1 11 TKIhll* of ri s])i I'lal 

jK'uro-iiiriilikl ill-i’.'i*'!' wliu’li IS |iMfni|jirlv Mimkrii 
of iis Sdfti'iiiiiV? 'll*' ••r.'iiii, ’ jiihI III ,1 Mi'H II- 
liPin wiiv < 1 *^ “ 'li'iin'''' I'l jiiintlv f irri ” or *' ii- 
(Till pural>‘^i'^ "f di" ” 

'rJn* iHc oF ill'* l'‘riii 111 114 Kriirnil hi‘Iisi‘ ui- 

lllCllUllK iiiiixrilinr l^ ||i;it ^sliirli ih 

mnnl )?rrii‘ial m iiHiniluMirnl urinii^n 
iViMiklii'''*' iiiii) fr^ii'i a Muirh of iili\s- 

i(il(iKU':il mill uiiiLloTiiirtil ruiiriihnrm T'Iidm* 
iviliuli ari' I'P lii'r'l r'liiiiiiioii (Hi'iirrriiM', iui«l 
^villi'll, n»iis('i|iiriilh , air kiinuii, lire llir 

piircsrH finiii 'llsiisi* W’lirii riJi inrJl\i<lu*j| 
(loi'H nut nllll/i' ri'l*f!ilTi nni^rh s, | hm* piiii«rli i 
ilciaciisi' III Hlirii^Ui iiiirl ;i1>oi iri i iMirilliialioii 
alnlitv I rrliuii iiinHt>li ^ nf llii‘ Ixnlv nrr isim- 
inniilv iiiirrlii', imi] iirarin 'illy piiraU ^i rl 'I'ln^ 
iiiUHcIm inuMliK <lii' ^u'alp iiial I hr i iii Jirr 
c‘xainiih"^ Thuvarr ‘irhlniu iilih/i i|, aial ^^lH•ll 

Olll' (*liili'iivi]| I lo iiinvr Ml IT (, fur rMiiDpli' 

iL H rniiliil lliiil^ ]hi‘ innvi innil anil 

nl \iUli' InTvv H'hr »hn* Im m.iv 

1)0 anir'liunitnl l>v Irunniik', ami a h vv ailimpN 
nl ninviJ)^ Mir si'iiIimumI Mji ^\ill Jjiov 

Boon lliuMi' Titrn hr Nairitsi jiml huu' 

rrailily Mioy aniiiirr a rmiMhh lahlr ili'Kn i' of 
fou'o, hl'l’iMHO uf Ml" r\i rrlMi' 

A jiarrHiH may rrmli fniiii (liHruHa uf iha 
JKM’Vnus svHtrin, I'Hia'i'iiillj rnnii h Muiii n rr- 
l)('iliLr ufTrriioim li h hoiin Mini'4 fninul in 
iioiirastlicniiL (r/ 1' ), in |is^m InisMiriiin (i; i* )| 
an<l in hvilona iif r ) 

AllluniKliniiour Mir jiriiinpal inrMiuilsiifln'aL 
mciiL of iniiHi iilar wonkiu in i‘(hM'nliii]i[il. Llin 
prcannco of lIio nnnlilion \h of iiiiirli K'nilor 
pcda^oKio iiiLiTi'Ht. I'/XumpTiilril or prnnuUiri? 
fcrlmi^B (if riiliKHi'i m'riiiii)ianinl hy an rip|iaroiil 
imiuculiir wi'iikiK'SH, iH OMiloiin* of olio of Mio 
many flihnmsH of M»r iirrvoim wynirm, and in 
tliiH HlaLo nil oluld m fil (n onrry on llir onli- 
nary tidiuu) work, li ih iTiiniiml In nUonipl in 
Hliniiilalr tlio rliikl niolrr Mu so ooiiililiniiH; lin 
Hhoulil ho tmilril riH ono \\lio in ill ainl who 
iiooih H'Hl and ourr moro Miuii Mio niorilnl rind 
Jiliynii'id oM'ItIho of Mio aoliuol diiy I'lilo^M 
III Llio HoiiHo of di‘iuriiliii iiiiralyMoa in ii rlh- 
oiiHo (ip|N*iirjiii; ImIwooii tin* Miinl innl liftii 
dociuli’^ Tho (liHoiuso in otio in wliioli tlio 
doinoiiliii hooniiit'H priiroiiinl vory rriphllvi 
and (li'aMi uHindly oii?uio.i within two yi*ara 
aflor lliQ uiiiioL of Mio Hyiii|ilniiiH. H. 1 . V. 


I'AUISH and pauisii schools 

Referencefl, — 

Juai « i: MihIi rn PrOflrcAfl in our KnowIrdKn of 
<.iiu'rul Uucct, 11)00, Vol C’LXXVIL 

|)|i LilTO Jl'J ' 

UukHiim, (' iV C ftlwis HVn\Y«Ucvil Sl\uly of 
iirJiiral PuniliMH diircr. Jour, o/ Inaan , 1[)07. 
Viil IrXlV, M' 

Inr ri r<'rriirM in ran hi i in llu* hpoho of nJuaruJiir 

« I 111011'“'*!, UPlIHUU IhiMic iiikilcr Paii\lymiB' 

PARESTHESIA — An hulluciiialiDn in Lho 
fii’IdN of llio Hid II, imiHclo, joint, nr ntgnTiic 
Hi'1141'h, hill I'liiiiiiirinly of ii (jualilativoly (lif- 
foronl olmniolor from Uio iiornml perei'iiLioii 
of Kiiinuli to Mio, so Hi'UHi* orp(aiiH. ^IoljL of the 
iiairilliiMii'f hfivo nut hooii aiudyiird pHyolio- 
lui^irfdly, iillhoui'li Uioy liuM' a ilrridod iinpoi'- 
liuin mi arrmiiiL of their loluUnii to llic |ioi)i ]y 
iiniliT'ilriiiil orKiiniii HoiiHiilumH A roiiniioii 
join hMii sii! oxpoiioiirr ih lluil of llu* foot oi log 
HiHiig In sloop." Tim IH ciiUHod by iire.shure 
on tlio nor VO IriinkH in tho iippor pint of tlie 
h'g nr 111 tlio aiiglo of lho kiioo, uiul Lho Housa- 
liun or poioopiimi h lofonod Lolliolowoi pint 
of ilio log Tho fooling of llio prOsontK* of nn 
niiipnlaloil Innh 18 aiioUior /aiinlrir pnrosLhosin 
upiidiiiDTi, diir to home irrlUlhm in tho nervo 
lihi’M wliioli formorly Huppliod llio liinli that 
WMH ani|niliitod Thu most ooinmon parts- 
llirsim aro as fnllnwH’ fooliiign of woakncflH, 
Ilf ilrhihiy, of fuintiiosH, of oppression, of 
w rigid or roiislvii'lioii, of tjghlnoHs in tlic 
rlu si nnd iiiahility to hroallio, of heart con- 
hinrhmi, Ilf heiul llirolihing, of HJiikiiig, of 
lUiiig, lho hrariiig down reelmgH, form ii;a lion 
(frrling Ilf rnnvling uiUh), itrliiiiR, tickling, 
(at liiiioH), fiiiry feellrigH, iminhiirsH, tingling, 
hiiiiii* hiiniirigs, eliillineHH, llio feeliiiK of a part 
nf llio hndy " falling rhIoop," and lho ao'callccl 
girdlo HriMidioiiH, Many of Uiohc parcsChrsiaa 
iiro frniTid in iionnid peiiplu, nnd ciiiiiiut ho con- 
Midonal to ho diBlinetly ))atliologicnl, allhoiigii 
Ihoy roach Ihoir lioiglit and inLondity in paih- 
filogioal eonditiuiiH of the norvoiiH syAtem. 
Tlio ajudyMoH of lho piin-HtheHiafl that aro inado 
indiialo Mi'urly Lho ailifieial diyinion belwoon 
llu* imriiml jierooptiuiiH (ij.u ), illiiaioiis (q y,)j 
and liiLlhirinutiaiiN (ijo). H. 1. F. 

H^feroncdfl' -- 

IToi'Oi.. .1 J ft^rAI/iruHflWT'riS'irinMffliwc/iuncicJifceiOe- 
flkri(/rri iiHif hri XriuiAcri (PiHH.) 

Lutn, J l)i' tft iHTHiHlniii'o dra iiiiiirrHflioiiH BcnailivoH 
iipn^n It'S nniiiuliilUuiti, /Ian dcpaychiat cld'Uyp- 
ntd , Ihtidi lip 1U3-IUU 

PARIS, INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND CONGRESSES OF 1867, 1B7S, 

IQOQ ^ .Seo iNTKIlNATlONAt. GONailDHaEb OV 
ElJlffA’llllN. 

PARIS, SCHOOLS OF. — See Fiiancii. 

PARIS, UNIVERSITY OF.— Eoi llin IiIh^ 

liirieid lint hca Umvkuhitik.h. For inohcub 

HlldllH W'O h’llANCK, Eduoation irf. 

PARISH AND PARISH SCHOOLS.— 
Hoo Paiuiouiai. School Sybti:m and Pauibii 
Kckoukh. 
tH)o 
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PARISH, ELIJAH 

PARISH, ELIJAH (1702-1825) — AuUior lh(' LuLlirnm, — h/is <lr'vrl(iiinl nn (‘xtcusivo 
of Kcogrftphy texts; f^rarlimlrd from Dari- HyMlmii TIiih in in mjlliTif in Ihe nrhflo 

mouth College in 1765, nml nignged m Uni on LrrnniiAN- Cuirmii anjj Kimo viuiv Tho 
mmislry of tho Congrrgalioiml church lie uihnhn'ilnilive n-ipi'i'V'i of ihn i>iirocliU\ nrhool 
publiahcil ATciy Sustem nf Modern (kographf/, HiHd-iii of I lie CVUhnlir elmrrli lunl Uk- grucrnl 
Sacred G^eoffrajj/ii/, and with Jcdrdiali Moirto ihhHioii of Unit clnirrli icg'inhng Ihe rfdalimiFj 
(g.v.) Gdidfecr ojlh Eosleni and Wa^kni Con- of ihr pnhlir hchnolH nml (he imnicliml hcIiooI 
finerda (1802). W H M. Hysh'iiiH U given under Uie euplinii, UfjMAV 

('atiioIiIc f'mim ii nml llir Poju.u ami Paiup 

PARISH SCHOOLS AND PAROCHIAL cm \i, Sr iiooi. S\^4ihMH 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS- — The flcInmlH iimler The lei in ” ininili " ih hIho iiNCfl in the hlaio 
the control of the chui’ch, and attaclieil in nf LoniHiiiiiii fur ^^lllll in i-lHr^vheie in Uio 
some manner to the local tiystein of paiiHli tJiiited Slnten termed 'VmiiiU/’ and in Uihh 
cliurches The historical po.silinii and char- used in cniineelinii with ediiniiiiiiiiil ndiiiinlH- 
noter nf thcrfe firhoohs iR discussed under a InUinn (See Lumwivsa, r.nurv'iHjN in.) 
number of tnpic.i Tlio mo.sL impnrlanl of 

these arc Cnuncit SciiooLR ; Ilmiioi's' Sciioons , PARK COLLEGE. PARKVILLE, MO — ■ 
Canon Law and EnurATioN; MiDunn .Vons, A (fiiedneaiioniil msliiulioii funnded in 1875 
Education in; and tho RkkiiiUviton \nu Aeadenne, collegmle, nnd iniiHin depiirlmeiils 
Education Picviou^ to Lho Refornmluin me inainlninefl, The eiitraiii'e reipiiieiuenh 
the pai'idi aoliool was the most important and are lifteen mnbs nf high selionl Mork The 

ill many plaoca, if nob cnliio ccniiituea, jiracLi- degices of BA and M.A an* M)iiferi(>d in 

cally tho only elemental y school. After the eoiirse The eiirnllineiit of eollegiale HliuleiUfl 
Reformation, the elementary school con tinned in 11)11-11112 was 227 The fueully eoiisiHL.s 
to bo a parish school in most cmiii tries until of twenty-four mein hers, 
the mnoteenlh century In England waR 

a parish achoot in fact aa in name, in lliaL it PARKER, FRANCIS WAYLAND (181J- 

waa caaentially a chuveh-conti oiled iiiHliliUioii. 1002) — Ameiieuif edneational refoiiiier, born 
In other eoiintncs ijio scliool icLiuneil lho iiL lledfoid (now Mimebertler), N II , Oel, 0, 
name, the chni'ch retained much of its iiiflueiiccp 18.17. lie ieeei\ed the rudinienlH of Ills 
but the aubhoiiml or legal control lay in Llio education lu the disliiel Kelioola and at a 
state The dovolopimmt of llieao sdiools counliy aeadeiny Liilt r in life (1872-1875) 
into state systems is trcMited in the important he Hpent three ^eiirs in sliidy ill (he nuiveisity 
sections m the ai tides on the variouhi iniLional of Hertin, (feniuiiiy. Vroin his hivUmuiUi to 
aysbems. Sec especially tho artiden on En(J- his Lwenly-fiiHt year he taught in Ihf disLiieL 
LAND Education in, Scotj.and, Eduimtion HclmnlH of New Hamnsbiie. In 185S ho be- 
in; Gehmany, Education in. At the piea- came prinnpal of Hrlumlrt id ruimllnn, III, 

ent tiino the parochial school, Bupported in With tho oiithieak of the Civil War iir entered 

whole or in paib by the state, and contiolled the Hervieo of the ferleral iiriiiy, and before 

in whole 01 in pait by the churoh, exists in tho doao of tho war had liseii to tlui rank of 

many GDunbric‘ 1 , especially those of domnmiitly colonel From 18(15 to 1808 he was ]niiiei|nil 
Roman Catholic airilintion. of a gi'Ainniar solinol at ^raiielieHter, N.ll.. 

The nai’ochial school becomes a problem and the next four years ho laiiglit in the normnl 
capccially in those governmonta which, like school at Dayton, Ohio. U])on iijH reliirn fiom 
the United States and Franco, have aevtued Goniiany in 1875 ho was eleeled Hiiporintondonl 
complctL'ly the lelatioii between Church and of the schools at ({uiney, MnH.s., wliieh iiosilion 
State and have removed aiibataiUially all ho hold for five years, For an aeoouiil of Ids 
state contribution bo church educational labors diiriUR t\m poviml, «ee umb^r tluiNuT 
cffoita Even in these comitriea the savcninco Movbmknt From 1880 to 1881 rolond Pniker 
of these tics has not settled the problem con- was one of tho 8ii])oi visors (iiSHiHlant fliipenn- 
HOC ted with the question of cluncli schoola. tendon ts) of the schools of Boston From 
For the recent exporienco and present status 1883 to 1809 ho was piinci]ml of Llin Cook 
in France, sec the ar Li do on Fuancb, Eduua- County (Chicago) Normal Mclioob III 1809 
TiON IN, For the United States, the cxpcri- ho accepted tho piindiinlship of the Cliicjigo 
ence ami present status on tlio legal side is Institute, ii pedagogic insLilulion fouiuleil by 
discussed uiuler Biule in the Puiiijc SciroOLS. Mrs. Emmons Blaine foi Llie srientific liniiiing 
Tho pedagogical asnecL is dealt with moio of teaohera. Ono year before his dealli, Ihia 
directly in the aitioleg on Moiial Education institution been mo the School of P'diicalion 
and Uiiuaioufl Edocatiqn. Tluue have, of lUc Univoisity nf C^hieago. 
liowovcr, grown up actual paiocliial school No Ainorican educator in modern limes Jins 
aystems of great extout entirely iiulcpciuloiib done so much to modify and enrich the coiirao 
of the public school system. While tho chief of fltiidy in olomciitary schools IIo was a 
of tliesG la that of the Roman Catholie Gluiroh, lover of childhood and ho had the insight 
several of tho Piatcstant dcnominatioiia sup- to sec cdiioatioiinl problems from the htniul- 
port elementary schools, and ono, at least, — point of the child, llo poaacHflcd oxtraordiiiary 
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person 111 powoi «, and liia own raUiumnsm niirl oiir- 
nciliicMs wc‘i f uhMiyd cdntiiKiuua Thrni* (lualitiea 
oiiorrnoiiHly i iicn'iiHod tlio aUiMidiUico at Die (^)ok 
CouiiLy Nor 111 111 Siiliool. HLiidnil'illoi'kiMl I n Dior 
from all jnutH of Llic couiitiy, imd piirlii-uliuly 
from LhclMiddlii Wo.sl, aiirl Die rnLliuKiaHUr anil 
ticiniLiIin toiinlioi'H Lhiit he liahu'd have done 
iiiiicli lo Inin^ ahoiil (lie edueaDoiml uplift 
of our own day. IIh huitohs was duo Lo lun 
Kcal uud Cimilnesa foi eliildicu^ and opon- 
inindedneHH to whalevei caniu lo him fioiii Iho 
woild mihide 

Ills eiluniDonid piihhraUonn iiioliido Titlka 
lo Tvnthvrii, //me lo *S7ifi/y (Ivooiophjf Coumc 
in Arithmetic, TfdkH on Palngogicfi, and a 
flcncH of KooKrapliic leadeiH enliLled r/iicfc 
/fo/icri'.s (ivuginphin For one yciir (ISS3- 
lH3i) h« cdilod ii monthly ediiMil|on[d jomnal, 
77ic Prarficof TcncMet This^ journal con- 
tained esRayrt ljy liiniHelf and his colleaRUOH in 
tlic Cook C‘oiinty Normal Sehnol on Llie vuiioua 
jLSpeelH of eleinenlary cduculioii W K. 'M, 

iSco (hnNcy Muvkmknt. 

Referflficefl — 

FiTZPATiiiric. F A FmiieiH Wn3 Innil Pnrkrr Educ, 
Itfv , June, IU02, Vul XXIV. PI) 12J JO 
jAChMw, \V. H Culuiu'l I'mion WjivIiuuI Pnrker. 
Proc iV /; [ fur 11)012. ]ir» JDO m 

FrdJirH Wnj'latifl Pnrkeriiml liirtWurkfor liduralinn. 
(A flenea of lulilo hsih ) licp Com Ld, for 1U02, 

Vol I. pi) 

Hen ah» Lhn Parki-i Memorial NniniKir of llio 
f<iri,r ib'chuul PrncAcr for June, 11)02 

PARKER, RICHARD GREENE (1708- 
1809). — Textbook aiiLhoi; Knidinitod fioin 
Ilarvaid ColleRo in 1H17 ami I an r lit for many 
yoarfl in clemeutary Halumh, Uifl puhlicatlunH 
incliido Jlislorg of Ihc (rranimar School x« the 
East Ponnh, Hoxhumf (1K20), Aida lo Ejighsh 
Composition {IH'A2), Natural Philosophy (1 837). 
and with Jiiine.s WuUon the National 
lu'crics of Hchool rcadci'fl and Die National 
opcllora (completed in lA'i8) W. S. Af. 

PARKS. — See PLAY(jnouN»a. 

PARLEY, PETER, — Sec CJoodhicii, Sajiiuel 
G nmwoLD. 

PARLIAMENTARY EDUCATION COM- 
MISSIONS, ENGLAND —The iiitervcn- 
tioii of tlio EiirUsIi Pailiaincnb in imtinnal 
education thioiiRli Uig aRoncy of Royal Coni- 
juiflHinuH rnniiB ii very imimrlaiib mde of the 
liiBtory of ICuRlinh educ at inn. Tlio cnrliesb 
education camnuHsion wan a body ajiiminted 
Lo cany oiib Lho HupproaHioii of uioujisl(‘i‘i(‘a. 
(Hco IlL'RmMATIOH AND J0l)O CATKIN ) The 
flooolul coniiiiluaion wan limb aiipoiiited nu' 
dor lho ijlaluLu for the aliolUion of ohanliieH 
in lC‘t7 (1 Edw VI M). (Hco Ciianthy 
S c no 0 La.) The chantry coiniiiiaaioiiera iiiiaHod 
a Hupoib oppoi'bnnity to iceonatiucL a Hvstom 
of cducatLon from U\Q medieval malGiial that 
was in bheir Imnds, though some of tho old 


flchoola were icfouncled (see tho Yorkshire 
Chanlry Survey, Siivtcca Society, 1892, by 
AVilliiiin PaRo). The thiid coiumiai^ioii was 
appointed iinder Statutes 30 Eliz, 0 and 43 
Eli/ 4 and 0 wlicioby commissi oners foi char- 
i table uses were ap])oiiitrd lo deal with llio 
iiiisomploymrnt of clmi liable gifts. Tins body 
iiruved very iiielTectivn in coiisetiiicnec of there 
lieiiiR a statutory rigid of appeal from its 
decisiauH, luib it in fact veCin’ined tlnrty-tliice 
impoiLanb .hcIiooU bolwcon IflOl and Uio be- 
Riniinig of llu) iiinoteeiitli century The com- 
inisHioii was uholi.Hlied bystatiilo in 1888. (Sec 
ChiiNi’MiY, CouiiT OF.) In 1019 the Common- 
wealth PailiainciiL appointed a laigc commis- 
sion Lo deal with educatiou iii Wales and 
JIoinnoiithHliiie. Tlic coninii.ssioncrs were iii- 
Icnded to cxcicisc both ccclehiaslical and civil 
power.s over school niasteis (See Com.mon- 
weai.th in Enciiand and Education.) Wo 
limy notP in pas.siiiR that in 1087 a liigh coin- 
injssion wn.s ajipointcd by Die Crown to deni 
with Ihc obstiimle refusal of the UinvcisiLics 
of Oxford and Camhiidge to admit Roman 
Catholics to Uiiivoisity piiviloRes, while in Oc- 
tober of lho fiiuiic yeai a apceial cominisaion 
was appointed to cxeicisc visilatonnl juiisdic- 
tioii over Magdalen ColloRe, Oxford, mid soenro 
Roman Catholic prcdoiniiiaiico in the College, 
la 1005 the Giecinvicli Hospital Naval School 
was founded liy a Royal Commission aided 
by the Ilogislcr Act of 1090 (7 ami 8 Will 
III G 21) In 1788 the Irish Pailinniont 
piishcd nil Act iiioviding for Die apiioiiiLmenfc of 
a Coiniiiisdoii to conauler the state of Educa- 
tion in Ireland (25 (leo. Ill c 15). In IBOO 
the Iiupcnal Pciiliamcnt passed aii Act (40 
Geo. HI. c, 122) Lo iiHpiirc into '' Dio goncial 
funds and leveiiues granted for the purposes 
of education, and into the slate and conditions 
of nil sclioola in Ireland.*' Tiic first clmirman 
of tills coniiiii'isioa (which prosciitnd fourteen 
Reports lietwenu 1806 and 1813) was Die sivbh 
Duke of Bedford, the fatlicr of Dio famous 
educational slatoHinan Lord John Ilusacll 
(qv). In 1824 another IriDi coininission 
was appointed that prc.scntcd nine Reports. 
In 1031 a Penn alien fc Irish commission on 
education was appointed and Lins coniinissioii 
received royal charters in 1845 and 1801. (Sec 
InELAND, Education in) 

In England a select parlmmcntaiy com- 
mitter wftH appointed in 1810 to ** enquire into 
tho Education of the Lowoi Ordora " which 
issiird a rcpoit dealing with London in tho 
same year It was icappointed in 1B18 and 
rcpuitnd on the wholo kingdom and dcclaied 
that " t|i« anxiety of bho poor for cdiicntiou 
wns daily increasing" in town and coimlry 
alike despite Uic ^hieglccl and abnho" of odu- 
cationaL found nbioiis and the fact that tho 
education societies almost wholly conrmed 
their efforts lo the gieal towns. _ The Com- 
mittee also dwelt on the growing rcUgiouB 
tolcraiico in tho hcIiooIb The aonacicnco 
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olnuac iqu.) ms in fact alieady in opmLioii. Iimi piovnlod fur Uiih nirirc^iioii " iinrl ngjun 
The commitbeo advociitrd diltcront melhodi ircniiiniciided a ptTuianna |ji«)y (jf Charily 
for town and country; in lowna a Hyaleiii of CommiHHimiiTa Tlic*!!' Cfniimi'i^hniora were 
aiding achoola by budding RraiiLa (the ByAlnii appoinlcd by llio ( 'luirilubii' TniHln AeL of 
adopted in 1933 ) and m helploHi count ry dia- IS.Ti, and their jnmeiH liavc muce hern coiii- 
Lricta ft ayatom of practically rate fliipported jileLelj rogiiliiled by Piuiiuiiiotil lly Uio 
CrcG pirodual acliools (Uic ayaUnn adopted in I'idncalioii Aclv IS'MI, the powera of the coui- 
1870) The report ia a document ot the liiht iniHuoiierH over nhirulioiml eiMhiWiurnlH wf^rc 
iinpoi’tauco in the history of Engliah eduration. Lriuisfein’d lit the Ibiurd of Ediioidion. 

This committee auccreded in pnaMiiifi an act In Kebriiaiy, m the inodim of Sir 

in 1818 (58 Oco. III. c. 01) (ippointiiifi pin- Jolinrakihglnn,aUo,>ul('oiiiniiMMjon,LheNi‘\v- 

miaaioncra to liupiircintu edncLilionul Dbarilirs. niaVln %Yi\rt dnnumli ^l by \hir\ii\- 

who wore appointed and reappointed uiUil iiiciil “ to iiiriiiiioiiUu tin* jin-hinil hlnle of popii- 
1837. Tiiis comniibsioii donlt with endow- lur ediiciUnm in Kiiglunrh unci to ccniHider and 
mciita of the total value of £1,200,305. In rc'poit what mea.siin H, if lUiy, an* ri'iinned for 
1835 ft aelcct cominltLee i (‘commended ii Uu* pxLeiiaion nf good mid ehea]) eleincntaiy 
normanenb board of cliiirity coiimiissioiierB. iiiHlnielion to all cluhM'.s of Llie penple” T]io 
In the Bftme year the Pool Law Comniis'iionera coinniiHiiun wab ga/eited cm Jniio 22, 1858, 
appointed under the Poor Law Act 1831 regu- and reporled (nnilc'r Uie piesideiicy of Lho 
lated the oducaLioii of the pauper children, Duke of New'euslle) on IMiireli IK, IKOl with 
(See Poou Law Education.) On August no less tiuui lifly-one leccmiineudulioiiK It 
17, 1833, the first parliftmcntaiy grant for rocoiiiineiided Ihut scboolH hIiouIcI he jointly 
education wftfl voted. On June i, 1834, a aupiioiled by stale* giaidn niui lulc* KniiifH 
select cammibfceo of the Iloiiae of Oommona depending on (he degrc’c* of knowledge* alLuined 
on education was appointed and a repoit by the cdnldiCMi dmiiig llic* year jneerding Ihp 
conBisling of evidence was IS wd on August 7. uivyiuenL of the giant The arhooU ^Ycmlll 
On Marchs, 1835, a furtlioi aolect coimnlLlcc have to ahow (‘igliL Hipiaie feel of HUi>eilieial 
on education was appointed winch reported anni for eiieli rlnld in average [lady altend- 
with Gvidenco only on Aiiguat 3. On July 14, iinre Spoeial hlaLt* gianlH n(*re to In* ofTi'red 
1835, a select committee was appointed " to to schnoh wi(b iess than sixly pupils Tin* 
inquiic into the boat mcaiiH of cxleiiding^ a combined giaiilH weie mil to exeecd I be fcM’S 
knowledge of the Fine Aria and of the pi in- and vojuiitaiy HulHciiplioiiH niudniied, with 
ciplcs of Design among the people — cspeciallv an nddilioiial grant to Hlinndale regular at- 
the manuractiiring population of the (‘ounlry ” lomlance 'rim Hyalc'iii was to la* eairnxl out 
The report of Una commitlGO (and of ftnothor by parlly elected and piirlly eolipLed C’ouuly 
formed in 1819) led to the formation of and lloroiijgb lloanlH of hhlueaiioii. MiniH- 
the Science mid Art Department, whicli was tens of religion were also to sit on Lhc.ni* liodiCfl. 
brought uiiclor the Education Dcpartinent in The propiuiidfl of Lho coiiindHsionciH were 
1850. A third select committee on cdiioa- LnUilly inftd(U|uftlc to inert the I'diiraLionul 
tion was aimoinUd on Nov 30, 1837. It position, which was nUivrkcdm a diftcrvul way, 
reported on July 13, 1838, ami pointed out that fust by the llcvi.icd ('ode inlnnluccd by Mr. 
voluntary olToit alouo was giving anything Lowe (7 u ) in 1801, next hy Hclcot (huninittrcfl 
worthy the name of Education ** in large in 1805 and 1800, mid finally by the HlaLuloiy 
towns. The condition of the children m thene Bystom of coiripulsory hcIkjoI aLti'iidniicc iii- 
towns was vciy serious, ns they began work at ti educed in 1870 and 1870 In IS80 a Iloyal 
the age of nine years. The position demanded, Commission, the Cross Commission, was np- 
in the view of the committee, *' some strenuous pointed to iiif|uiro into the working of the 
and poraovcriiig cITorts to be made on the part Elementary Educalion Acts. It ri‘)JorU’d at 
of the Govepument if tlio grcftte.st evils wcio gicat Icngtli in 1H88 with a niliioiity icport 
not to follow. The committee insisted that by eight out of the twenty- 1 li roc commis- 
daily educational provision must bo made for sioiicrs. Ita lecomiiioiuUlionB ns to raising 
at least one eighth part of the population; that school age, the development of (jveiiing schools, 
special proviPuoiiB must be made in poor dis- apccial liclp for rural scIiooIh, niul the oi’caliort 
triota; that the Treasury Grant Syalcni must q( umlcnoiuUnvluinal Iraluing collegPH have 
be extended On April 10, 1830, a ijcvniaiicnb been laigely carried out. 
committee of the Privy Council was appointed In IgoTa Royal ( 'oinmiHHion. Llie Public 
to deal wilh National Education, This body ScIiooIh, or Clareiulon, Cuinniission. wii.h ap- 
by an Older in Council of Pebmaiy 25, 1850, pointed to inquire into tlio iiiiui leading public 
became the I'klucftbion Department and tMa achoolfi of tbo CDunlry (Eton, ^Vinch eater, 
Department by an Act of 1800 bccamo lho WcatminsLer, Charlei houNo, Iljui'ow, llugby, 
picscnt board of Education. In 1840 another Shrowabuiy, — nil boarding flcliuolH, HI. PaiiPB 
Iloyal Coinmiasion on Chanties was appointed nnd Mcrcslmnt TnyloiH, day hcIiooIh) which 
under Loi d Clnchoatci which reported that “the were then cducaliiig 2000 boyn. The com^ 
cyilfl and abuses are atill in existence toavciy mlsaioncrs also dealt witli Marlborough, 
wide extent, and no suHicionL remedy has yet Cheltenham, Wellington (boarding schools) 
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and blio Ciby of London niid Kiiir’h CollrRO 
iScIiooIhj London, (day hcIujoIh.) TIio com- 
TnLH^ioncrH reported in LHO niid in 1H(I8 tlic 
Pid)hc Schools Act wna pnHHod In iSfll 
nnotlicr Commission, Htdiools Inquiry or Tmiii- 
toii CominiHHion. dealt wUli Lho endowed 
Hchoolw and iirohleiiiH in Hocondary ediicalioii 
not consuh'M'tl l>y LIh* Duko of Newcanlltt'a 
CominisHion of IHfj.S and Lhc Claiciidon Coin- 
niiHsion of IHOL The HidicmlH Inquiry Coin- 
miymoinunluded Fredeueic Temple, Willmin L, 
FoiHtcr, Dean Hooke, and *Sir SLafTord Noitli- 
coLr, a Hoisted Ijy Jii inert Hryre, MuLlliew Arnold, 
and Joshua FiLch. Il.s leporl, isHued iii 1807, 
IS of the RieaLi'st value intlie JiisLory of KiiRlirtli 
secondary eduealion and eonlaineu a number 
of iiiipnrtaiit miKKeHlioiia foi the improvenicnt 
of tiiu ['dneuLioiiid and udiiiiinuLiiilive rt^\HteniB 
which wen* not adojiled until the end of the 
ci'iUiny. This eoinniiHsion leported aiul ^l^lted 
that there were 072 endowed Rinnunai seliools 
al workwitli a net inoonic of X18il,0lG and ex- 
Inbitions to the iiinmul value ol JC til, 807, It 
was for Lhia Endowed iSeliools CoininiHHKin that 
Matthew Arnold repoited in Fninee, Cieriniuiy, 
iSwil /inland, and Italy and adM.sed I lie eaunlry 
to " oiRaiii/.o your Hreondary and yinir siipeiior 
msLiuulinii ** The coinini.ssioii Npeeially dealt 
with weeoiidary eduealion for Rirls Their 
rcpoit led to llie pasHiiig of the Kndowed 
Si'hools Act, 18(111 (i/ e ), and the rapid inulti- 
plieatioii of He CO nd ary hcIiooIh foi airlo uh well 
as Imys ci rated out of the old eiidowineuts. 
Hndoi tluH Act, Eiidowinonl SchoolH (’om- 
iinssioaerH weie apiiointed who lieforc their 
pnweiu pnssi'il to tho (.Miiiiity ( ‘onnniHSioners 
111 l87d rcfoimed and Rave HrlieiiieH to no less 
than 2(15 Hchoois. Tlie w'orkiiiR of the Ku- 
do wed Hchoolfl AoIh was Hutijceled to Parlia- 
ineiitary iininiiy fioin IHRl onwards. In 18H1 
a Committee of the Kdueidion DepiutineuL wns 
appointed liy the (lovin'iiiiienl to impure into 
the coiiditions of iiiLennedialc and higher 
education in ^YaleH Tins letl to the Welsh 
Iiitenaediiite Aet of 18KI) and filially to the 
cieatiim of a Welsh Department working in 
lamneution willi^ biiliiidependt'iiL of, tlie KiiRliah 
Ho aid of Education. In 1894 a Royal (ioin- 
iiiirtHion, the Iliyce Comniiasion, wns appointed 
"to consider what aie Lhc host methods of 
pstahlialiinR a well-organized Ry.stcm of socon- 
dary edueatinn m ICiiRlaiul, lakiiiR into account 
existiuR delieieneies, aiul haviiiR repard to 
such local soiirceH of levenue from endowment 
or otheiwise iiH are tivaihihle or may be made 
jivailiihle foi tliiH purpose," The lU Hon. J. 
Ilryie wiiHiduiumiin, and three of UioHeventcen 
coiuiniHsioiieiH were liuIleH. 'Phe Hep or t in 
nine volumes, preKeiiled In AuRUHt, 1805, 
lecommended the iqipomtmcnL of a Rencral 
Edueiition Deparlmenl under a MuiisLer of 
Education and a Consiillalivc Education Com- 
mittee (one third appointed by the Crown, 
one third by the Uni verai tics, and one Lhiro 
coop Led), will oil Hliould absorb tho Charity 


Commissioners (na regards education), tho 
Science and Art Department, and the Educa- 
tion Dopnrtmert The creation of the Board 
of Education by an Act of 189D in part carricil 
these proposals into ctTcct, wlulo the Education 
Act, 1902, provided for the local oignniiiation 
of eduealion to aoino extent on the lines 
fluggeatod by the Royal Corn mission 

111 1001 an interdepartmental comimUco 
of the Board of Education and the Local 
(iovrruineiit Board reported on tlic whole 
quc.slion of the employment of childicn out 
of flcliool hours. The practice wna not nlto- 
gethei eondemiied, LegiHlnlion Jmg followed 
(iSce niiiLDiiooD, Leoislation von the Con- 
flEllVATION AND PHOTECTION OF, CjIILD 

Laiioh ) 

Iteterencea; — 

Dali- on II, Cf Educational tSyatemi of Great Britavi 
nri(/ Ireland, (Oxford, lUOa.) 
filoNTMOiiENrv. J E a i)E. .State Infcrvcntion in 
EnoUih £Viicfllion (ramhruli'c, 1Q02 ) 

rrofftcan f)/ Eftucaiion m England London, (100-1) 

PARMA, ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF. — 
iSee Itvly, Liiucation in. 

PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS*— See PAuisir 
8cii(julh 

PAROXYSM. — A sudden attack and aomc- 
timi'.s (iiilv an ('xaeeihalion uf certnm (bacases. 
The Lf'iin h also coiniuoiily iiscil tn indicate 
ft spiwin onecL, c £/ , ]jar()xy,sins of fcai. iSco 
EuiLiii'HY; 8 i'asm S. I. F. 

PARSONS COLLEGE, FAIRFIELD, lA 

— A cniMliicational institution founded hy 
Lewis B Parsona of BiifTalo, N.Y , who, 
ill 1855, he quo a tiled the residue of his 
e.state, amounting Lo 537,000, for the pin pose 
of " endowing an iiiBlitution of learning in 
the fitiiLe of Iowa " In 1874 the eitizons of 
FairfiehL coopciaLiu|; with the Presbyterian 
Synod of Iowa, oigamzcd to secure the bequest, 
donating 530,000. The charter waa icceived 
Fel). 24, 1875 Newly elected tiustces arc 
flubjeeb to confirmaLion by the Synod of 
Iowa Sixlccn members of the boaid and the 
picsidcnt of the ins liLu lion must be members 
of the Prcabytoiian church 

Buildings and equipment are valued at 
3220,000. The productive endowment is 
5220,000 The annual incoine from tuition 
and invested fundb is 520,000 Tlicre aie 
sixteen memlicrB of the teaching ataff, eight 
of wliom aro profesaora There aic about 
100 sLudciilH ill tlic College proper, The 
Academy maiiitaiiia a four-year courae under 
a separate Loiiohing ataff. The BA., B.Ph., 
aiul B .S. (IcgreoH arc granted, Advanced dc- 
greea arc not giaiUcd. 11. M. G. 

PART-TIME ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL. 

— England and Wales. — The syatem of pait- 
time attondancD or the half-time system has 
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been parLiculai'ly provaleiib in EiiRlaiid mid Lnkrn nL tliiw lime \\n,H due lf» Ihe Art of 1R09, 
Widca A ImlMinicr or parliftl (‘xcmiplioii ivliich iiiLiorhiml Llir piinrij^lc of cxeiiiplion 
flohalfir ia defined by the Donul of I-’diicnlioii for al (I'luliiiu'i' only 

ns one '* wlio U certified by or on behalf of Llio The luilf-liiiin' uiLrodiMTa many pioblrmB 
Local Education Authority to be riiialificd by into hchooi orRani/alion aiul luliinniHliation. 
age and attaininenlB or incvioiia attendaiico IIo is difTieuU to lit in ivilh ollu'i I'hihlipu 
for omploymenfc in confonnity with the by- bee nil h« he rcceiyeH only one half llie lessons, 
laws'' Tno pioblcin of the luilf-liiner 13 thiifi LrnHoiiH immt eilliei be iluplieiitod for him, 
pnrbof the [Creator pi oblciii of child labor {fj v ) thus t'aUHiiiR Ins eliHmuuLeH to luiuk liuir, or 
wliiflli includea not only aticcL Lrading and he nuial be neglnrled and ulloivrd to fall 
cnaiJal employmoiit, but also the regular cm- liopelessly beliiml llieni v\(LeiuplH to Hpgre- 
pioyment of school children out of Hchool houis. giiLc him Imie aho proved fulile There nro 
The hail-biniD Byslciu uroac with the faclory uIho eritain inoml ami nbyiuml daugeTn con- 
aud cducnLioiml legislation w'hioh followed iieciLod with liih enipldyiueiil He leanifl 
the industrial icvolution, Its brfilnnings aic " iimnnidr' ways willumb de\ eloping manly 
found in the cducntionnl cl aiiaos of the Factory control, with I he reiiiU that lie lends to bc- 
Ag 13 of 1833 and 18-14, winch leduiicd cliildicn come a miisanee in the liome, the srhuol, and 
employed in factories to altciid echool half Liu* street The Htreniionsiiess of nnulein in- 
thc day or so many lUys pci week, bul it was duslrud life aUo leavow its luuik upou him; 
the Education Act of 1870 that firmly C8liil> all the physical moasiiieiiieiils that have hcon 
liahcd thesystem. Under tins Act was granted made siiow him to he the iiiri'iior of his school 
partial relief from compulsory atlmidniicc ut fellows in height and wiiglit, 
school to children between the ages of ten Yet many arguiiienlH are givTii in HuppoiL 
and lliiiLeen who had icaehcd a certain stand- of the sysleni IL is said tlmt the half-inner 
ard of cducatiaii AUlioiigli Bubsciiuoiit Edu- icccivcs u good Lochnieiil IruiniiiR in Ihe work- 
cation Acta (1376, 1880, 1893j 1809) Imv'O shop, that tin* lequi-^ilc <le\LenLy of fiiigera 
modihed the conditions for c\emptioii, the can only bo gained at tlio early age of Ivvolyo 
aystem of to-day is practically the same ns or thirloeii. that it is good Uj ilev'elop a hpirit 
that of 1870 Exemption may still bo ob- of indejunuleiice, and so forth. On the other 
tained by passing a “labor examination'’ hand, it is pointed out (luiL niHlrucLinn is 
varying in difliculty from that of Giadc III to given in a hapliazard faNhioii by any ojieraLive 
that of Grade VI, while since 1809, 300 allond- who hniipcns to be* his iiuiHtf'r or mistress for 
ancca (morning or aflcnioon sessions) for each the time being, that tlie finger dexterity can 
of five proccdiiig ycaia, not ncecisarily coib be acouired equally ivell at lifLoeii or sixteen, 
BOGUtiYo,^ have alao suiTiced The qualifica- that the wages earned (5,30 to SI a week) nro 
tion ia, in many casea, abaurdly low and w seUlom of aiisolnlo nceessily lo a family, and 
further complioatod by the fact of local option. Llint the emiilovmenl Kills olT any desiic on 
A city or county; counDii may or may not pass the part of llio iinlf-tinier lo conliinie hie cdu- 
by-laws permitting half time within ita juiis- cation at evening or tec Inn cal clashes. It 
diction Some cities, e,g. London, liirming- iniiflt be acknowledge cl, however, Liiat llio 
ham, Plymouth, and Newcastle, have no lialf- sysLom ia oxticmely pojmlar with the half- 
timers; other towns, especially tlic textile tuners tlicmaclvcs They, ns wage ('nniorfl, 
towaa of the North, Imvolaiga numbera conac- enjoy more independence and liberty nt homo, 
qiiGnb upon low atandaidg for exemplion, and they have a. cor tain luuouub of pocket 
Four half-timcig out of every five aic found money to spend. 

ill tha factory districta of Laucnsliiro and The ays Lem, whieli is oiiposed liy the bcflb 
Yorkshire. ^ cbmonlg in English life, ia coiUinucd mainly 

The following tabic allows the development by the inertia of custom, Init ia also fostered 
of the half-time system The ligurea, how- by the greed of non-tlimkiiig pnicnts An 
evci, must be interpreted cautiously, because Iiitcrdcpaitmeiital ConinntLcp fonued to in- 
they repreaent the total numlicis m any given quire into the question of Partial Exemption 
year. The actual number at any given fioin School Attendance leporled, in 1909, in 
moment was, of course, much smaller. Thus favoi of its abolition. AUnoiigh the govein- 
in 1900-1D07 the average number of half-timcis niciit baa never Inkeii upon ilaelf lo cud Lho 
was only 47,360, although the total for the system, it auppoitod the liill of Mi’ YValtcr 
year wna 32,493. Ilea, February, 1912, which proposed lo rnise lho 

T.!... No. D, 1U..O.T.UL,. ,fi (>111 lwclv<i lo lliirtoon nntl 

iB?fi-ifl 70 2 Di. 2 &-i refuse exemption to all nlnldrcn who are 

ilDS-ison iin '747 beneficially employed. The bill has pn.sacfl 

iDoo-iooi 74 lioa flccoiul reading by a largo iimjoiity (April, 

innS"m9?i Il'SSS 1912) Aiul, if facilities are given by the govern- 

iDio'ioii 71 II 7 B incnb, it should become law on Jan. 1, 1913 

P. s 

The lowest number, previous to 1910-1911, In the United Slates the part-time sys- 
waa I'caohcd in 1900-1001. The upward turn tem exists only in n few oiliea, nnd there os 
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PAIITUIDGE 


PASSOW 


ft- result of inndoqiitito HcalijiR faciUlies As 
thcflo coiidiliona uro merely oxi^reiicips of 
rapidly RfowiiiK coininniiiLii'?|, Lhc* ByaLem of 
pni’t-liniG ulteiuliincu Hub no HlRiiificniioc. Seo 
Nijir Yojix CiTi, 

9cc J'iNOLAwi), Education is; Indubtiiul 
Education 

Ilefaroncoa* — 

Dalfouii, (r, Kitucntioiiul Systema of ({real /Jrifairi 
nud Irchiiul, (Oxliird, llUM ) 

EiiBliiiidi IJrfnrJ of Jv^lorai/on /J/irOrnf /feport^. 
(IahuIou ) 

CoiiflllUnlivn CSjiniiiitU'O lirjwrl on Attcndnnro 
coinjmUnri/ or ofticnt-'iso i\l f/oiiniiMdOt/rj ,^choch, 

IIJOO ) 

InlcrdoiJJiTliiji’ulul ruiDiiuLtep Urjmt oji VarUal 
KxciupiwiiB from tSchool j-lUcjirliirict* (lA»nilori, 
1UUI>) 

£)adlkU, M. li; Conliniintion »St hauls m TJtigland and 
daewhere ^Miuichr^leri 11)07 ) 

PARTIALITY — .See .School Manacjemknt. 

PARTRIDGE, ALDEN (1785-lHr)i) — 
Founder of iniliLury bcIujoIh in tlie United 
States, (graduated from Llie United iStiilua 
Military Aeadeniy in ISdO, and for twelve 
yeard an insLiiitdor in that uistitiiiion. For 
two ycaiH ho liud ohiirRe of the exploration 
of the iioi'tliwoHLeiii bonndaiy of the United 
Statea. Ili5 oiRiiiiiztd Heveml anioiulury 
scIiouIh upon inililaiy priiiciploH, after llio 
pattern of Weal Point, fui boyn not aineimhlo 
Lu the milder diHeipline of the ordiiiury Bcliouls, 
One of tho iiio.sL iinpoilanl of the inilitiiry 
at'liooJs that )ic* urffnniy,f*d wan IJiiiL at Ni^rwicli; 
(joiiii (1820), wliieli wiiH iii(!(»r|mrated aa Nui^ 
wieli UiiiverHity in IKIM Ilia pulilieulionfl 
luoludc AecIiirL'a on I'^ilucfiUon (18215) and many 
pftpLTti on inditory auliietHa. W. »S M, 

.See Militaiiy Education. 

PASCAL, BALISE. — .See Pout Royalists. 

PASCAL. JACQUELINE (1025-1001).— 
French crhicatoii younger HiHlor of lUaiso 
Fascftl. While still in her early twenlica, bIio 
tried in vain Co perHuado her father to allow 
her to enter a eonveut After hi9 death (1051), 
she became a nun, and was mado mihinistrcss 
(1055) of the no VI ora at Poit-Royal (^.e.), In 
this rapaeity Hhe xvtis dircftly in oharRO of the 
cthication of the youiiRor childroiL wlieic she 
followed the inclliod of. trainiiiR for which 
her In other was leBponniblo, and she is ile- 
SRiviiiR of no small iitndion of tho credit for 
Llio HUCCCRB aLlaiiird in lliis work with tho 
YoiuiRor ohiHses .She stoutly remstoil RiyiuR 
lier assent to tho Papal I hill n pa ins I Jan sen ism. 
hut ill the end siie was foiced to yield and 
died of Riief ii fiMV inonths later. Iler imiat 
iinpoiinnt wiitiiiR was R^gltmeul pour lea 
Hnfanis de PoTt-ltoyal (1005). P. K P 

B.«Cer«iicBB! — 

Cadet, Ffiux L* Kduc(\({on A Port-Royai fPiim, 
1BB7); tr. by Joiica, A. D. (Now York, IflOB.) 


f'orrmN, Virroii JocqucJniB Pageal, (Parh, 1 B 15 ) 
]Idi»(HON (IbnALi)iNK. illNdicj m French L'dncation 
front IlahLlaia lo UouHscaM (Camljriclgo, IDOh ) 

PASCAL’S TRIANGLE. — A iriaiigiilar 
array of lunnbors known long before tho timo 
of Pascal (r/,e.), Imfc so extensively studied by 
him as to be culled by hiH namo Tho immbcia 
aro wiittcii ill thi.s form : — 

1 

i 1 

I 2 1 

13 3 1 

14 5 4 1 

1 5 10 10 5 1 

and so on. Each number is derived by adding 
the number just above to the number at the 
left of the latter The Hucccasivc lines are 
evidently the eoolTieieiits of tho various 
liowors of a hinoniial, and tho device hn'i, 
llieiofoie, considerable intcrcHt m the tcacli- 
iug of Iho bhioiiiial IJicorem Tiie triangle, 
or its substantial ei|ni valent, first appeared 
in print on liic title-piigo of a work i)y Apianiia 
(nr Hieiiewitz, 1495-1.552), which appeal od in 
1527 The following is a facHiiiiue of tliis 
first printed form 



D. P. S. 

PASSION, — This term is used to dcaiRimto 
Blrong or line on trolled cmoLionnl fitates Fiom 
tho point of view of education such uncou- 
troilcd states of emotion aio significant ns in^ 
dicating a lack of training on the part of the 
iiulividiiab Oliildrcn, especially thoae who 
are moic or less abnormal, arc likely lo exhibit 
fits of paasioii such qb anger or lagc Tho cor- 
rective for sucli nil conti oiled expressions of 
cm oil on id very commonly some gencrril ti cat- 
men t of the whole physical Bystom. A shaq) 
distinction fihould be drawn lie tween Bucli 
emoiionai slates and vohiatary activity Tho 
whole matter may bo refcricd to the general 
disciiBsions of emotions. C. If. J 

PASSOW, FRANZ (1780-1833) -^Ger- 
man philologist, was hoiii nt Ludwigslust^ 
Mecklenburg, and studied at tlic University 
of liCinrJg iindei (lOUfned Ilerinnnn. In 
1807, althouRh not quite Lwcnly-cme yoai'H olil, 
ho was appointed professor of Greek litoiaLiiic 
nt the gyiniifisiinn of Weimar. lie owed this 
appointment to GocLlic, ivho had met the young 
mail nud had been very favorably impressed 

on 


PASTOllTiiT 


PATON 


by hiB cntliuaiasra for literature and clamieftl 
aniiriuity, Ii\ IS Id Kewaa called to dii'ccl the 
ConTadimm^ an etUicalioiial inalitulioii in 
Jenknu, near Danzig In 1815 be became 
profesflor of philology and nrclitcoloRy at tbo 
DniversUy of Brcalaiij where l\c remained un- 
til ilia (Icfilh. In 10 IB Jio became involved in 
the contioveray winch rnged in omul tlm iii- 
atiacUoii in KyiiinaaLica inlnuluepd by Ilar- 
niach (uf.y*). Pnaaow, who wru fond of phy.Hicnl 
cxerciao, aLrongly supported nnrniHch, and 
published in his derciisc n. bank culled ^'urn- 
zid (Aim 0 / Gymnad\c^)t winch netnly nwt 
him Ilia position. Attempts wore made to 
remove linn fioiii Breslau, but ins rapiilaiion 
as n scholar and tenclici was Loo great. His 
chief work is his greuL lexicon of Lhe Check 
language (/iartfiieor/ei5ucA der ffricc/nfir/icn 
Sprache), first puhlisliod in 1810; a leeent 
edition appeared in LdOl. F, M 

ReferencQH — 

Sandya, J. E //lafoJ*// 0 / Clns&ical Schohrahip, Vol. 

Ill (CambridRo, iflOh ) 

WxciiLtn. Paaaow’B Lilen uiid ZJnr/e, (llrroLmi, 

isau.) 

PASTORET, MME DE. — Sec Infant 
S ciiooLa. 

PATHOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. — Heo 
All normal; DrmANQBMKNT, Insanity; Phy- 
ClIIATnY, PaYCllOTATIIOliOaY. 

PATHOLOGY. — See Mudical Hduca- 
tidn; also Hygien^!. 

PATON, JOHN BROWN, DD (1830- 
1011) — Was bom at GalsLon in AyisUiits 
After attending the jiniish school he acted as 
usher in a private school in Gloucester, en- 
tered Spriiighill Congicgatiniial College wUli 
R \V. Dale, look hia A. at Loiulon TJiu- 
veraity witli Gold Modnl for Philosophy, be- 
camo mini-stfir of tho Wicker Church, ShefUcld. 
In 1863 lie was appointed first pi'meipal of 
the Congi’cgatjoiial InatiUito at Nottiiigliaiii, 
foiiiidcci to provide training for pnatoia and 
ovangeliat'i of country chinches He felt Llie 
social inllucuce of the chmcli and lliioughout 
lua life advocated the cooperation of nil Chris- 
tian churches in the Inner Mission for tjic 
healing of social evils and proaelicd redemptive 
service In 1870 and the following years he 
stood out against llie policy nf fieculamm in the 
public elementary schools imdoi the new Act 
lie coopriatcd with Professor James SUiaib 
in the early years of the University Uxlciiflion 
A[ovf*meiit (g.s ). and tlio University Lectures 
at Nottingham led to the foundation of the 
UiuvoraiLy College Seeing tl\c need 

of public education between the ages of thir- 
teen and seven teen and the inadequacy of I bo 
old night Bcliool to supply the need, he started 
classes under the 'NottinghaTn School Hoard 
which combined recreative subjects with 


musical drill, slcrcoplicoii IcpLure.s, nml juacLi- 
cal handwork of all kuulH, This led to ihc 
foundation of the Uecrrnlivo I'^cinjig tScbool 
AH,socmtioii (1885), wJnoh largely jimreusL'd Llie 
iiumbci'H in coiiLiiniiLliim scIiouIh and jiavcd 
the way for n new duvidnpinimt of o\ cuing 
chiBNC.s londiiig to lug her ^ Icolinirnl and urliHiic 
education. Taking u hint from llii‘ ('haulau- 
qiia AsHneiation {q i\),lu‘ founded the National 
Koine Heading IJiiioii (r/ v ) (1880), wbicli gives 
guidance aud help for rendiiij[t, iirivale and 
iiHHoeiulive. Ill emmenli<iii with the Homo 
UemUnK Union lhe in hi Humiuei inevlmg in 
Miiglund wjiH held at lllaekpnol, hiuliiig to the 
rcRidar e'cleiisioii nieeliiigs at Oxfonl and 
Cambridge lie founded the (hioperativo 
Holidays AHsnnuliou {qv) to provide cheap 
holidayri ill winch working folk Hhould have tlic 
coiiipatnonubip of iniivenity men and ivomcii. 
Kn fcunided at Lnugfndd a Colouv of Moicy 
(LSOo) ou Lhe model of Ilodel'^elnviiig's Colony 
at Ihelefeld foi lhe piaelienl Irainuig of nnein- 
ployed and the ediieulioiial rare of ejnlc^iiio 
and feeble- minded elnldieii, hilheilo herded 
logetber with Llie iinlireih'H in the wmklKMiseH. 
lie foumled the Hneiul IiiHliliite Union (1880) 
with a ^iew to piovidiiig, fm (lie ihohI part 
in Lhp Hoard Heluiol huildingrf, (’(lUnlei'-ulLrac- 
tioiiH to the pnidic houHo, He fonndrd Lhe 
1 Joys' Life Hiigade, willi objeels and meLhods 
Himdav to the Hoy a' IJdgade, I ml dinpena- 
ing wiLli all use of guim, mid laving hIicns on 
aiiii)ulanec work, Ijro (hill, ami nil Liauiiug 
for the Himng of life He also rouiidisl Llic 
(lirls’ Life IJrigade and this HiigadoH of Srrviee 
for yoiiup men and women, ffe wuh one of 
the moving HpiuLH in the foriiuiLioii of Lhe 
IJriLiHh TiLsUUUe far Social Serviee (KKH), the 
ClirmLiau Union for Hoeiid Serviee (1801), and 
the iScottiHli ChriHliaii Hoeiul Union (lODl). 
Ho lYiis chairman of u Vagrant C’liildien'fl 
PioLpctum Comniitlcc He wan imieli inter- 
ested ill Llie ircstnhlislnncnt of the ycoiimnry 
on the land niul founded a Cobpei alive Sin all 
Holders' Association and a ('oopeiniive IJanks 
AssorigLioii, He was iUHtruniOiildl 111 adupling 
the Ulbcifold aystciiis of jionv relief Lo Eiigliali 
conditions nml in the csLahlishniGiil of Civic 
Gmlds of Kelp in large lowim of England. lie 
was joint editor of the rJcledic Review (1858 to 
1801) and of the CoiUempoi avy Review (1882 
to 1888) 

In addition to nuiiicious iwiinplilcLB lio 
wrote A Review of Renan's Life of Christ; 
The Origvi of the Priesthood] The Twofold 
AUcrmtive^ Materiahm or HvUgum and lhe 
C*hin clif a Prkslhood or a UroUicr/iood ; The Inner 
Mission oj the Church ; two voliiinCH of (hillecti'd 
Essays ; Church QuosUoiu of To-day and the 
Apfistohc Fnidi (iJid lia Jfecords ,1 L. P. 

llolerenc«B: — 

MahoiUNt, J JoAti Urown Pntoo, I^dueational and 
Social Pioneer, (l^oudon, UlflO.) 

Sadlhii, M E Coriainionoa School a in England and 
elacwhcrc (Miiiiclioglcr, 1007.) 
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PATRIOTISM 


PATRICK, ST — iSn* liihLAsn, Educa^ younp, or from Dial of Die wild cattle of tho 
TioN l^raine lo defend LIic herd It ia easily aiouacd 

, and easily Htninpcdcd. It is a reeling for oiic^a 

patriotism. — 'I lie reeliiiR winch inovra eoiiiilry uncoiiLrfiUed by iiilclligciicc; zeal 
Llic iinbviduul In identify with Ina own the willioiiL kmiwlrdgc Under ita promptinga 
iiilcrealH of the Honul Kroiip In wliieh ho be- Ihe pa trio lie iu hoiup limes the idiotic. The 
loiiKS lo fipeak riml ael aceonliiiKly* nllernneea and ncLioiiR Hoinctiincs evoked by 

Origin and Development of PalrlollBm. — il hIiow Dial a man may be a patriot and atifl 
Sociology iiscrihes Ibi^ origin of palnulisin lo he ii foul 

the family life, the family Ining the earliest Obviumily great iiiitionnl niul nooinl dangera 
of the Hocial gicmpa In primitive life suy- may atine fimn inanifcHinUDno of inslmclivc 
]jort, prolccliuTi, and aurhonry wme elm-lly iiiLLnolinin. Ah iuili|)iitliy luwnrdolhci nations, 
rcprcaeiiLed by the fallier; hejiee loyalty lo and cfiiiHe(|iieiit in'efleclive action, it provokes 
the father was briili mil n ml and TM'er‘‘miry. miapicioh, je/dmiHy, Imtred, and iiniicccfisaiy 

FnllieriHin was lliiTi'fme fuJin rd war. It umpires iirenponsildc and ini.srhievoiiB 

natrhitiHin. With IIk' eiiluigeinenL of the dcchiraliourt with respect lo other people, and 
family iiDo the clan, geiH, and tribe, the inter- HiimniiR eoiiinieiilfl upon llicir cuBloina and 
csls nf inirtiRiiliir famiiies weie iiirrgi d in llin peeuliarllies, which lend lo piovokc hatred 
intercslH of llie group of v^litrh they were and lioHliliLy. As (Jhauviiiism and Jingo- 
eoinponent (dcmenlH, and lo> ally Lo the raiiiily iNiii it prcvcnlfl that iialioiial reccplivcnesa 
pansed over iiilu claiiniHliiiess or Inbulisiu wliich is so osseiuiiil to progicBii. It la nob 
With the aiindgaiiialion of tribes into hlales eager to leain from other iialiona for the very 
and iHilioii.s palriolHni enlaiKi'd into love aimple leusuii lliab it tliinkH they have nothing 
of i’ouiiU'y, its mosl cmispiemuiH Cmm to- Miperior lo teaeh. To the inatmetwo \mtviot 
day , , ^ , iiolliiiig in foreign naiiona m woitliy of emu- 

Pritriolisin, then, oiigiiiiileH in nssoeialinii, lailrm oi ad(>]diim Ifo speaks without the 
and (iHSUCialiiin is llie eiMiilitioii of iH ih'vrlop- sligliLcaL rev ei once of " Japs " niul " (‘liinka ** 
mciiL. From this fart we may iiifei Dial, if and " Ihigoca ", of "Wild Irishmen" and 
political and soeuil omani/alioii and aiiiiilga- " Flalhemled Dutchmen " iSuoli a " patriot " 
niaLion continue, palrinliMn will undergo a may be a gmtleinan so far us his moie luLi- 
conHeiU^**^^!' ImuHrormahoii A " ParliaiiienL iiiato pcrhoiml ri'lalioiisliip.s aic concerned, 
of nnin and Fislciatmii of the >^‘oi Id " would hut ns a nalional rcpre.seiit alive lie is often 
as cpitniiily ronduee lo eosmnpolilaiiiHiii or a brnggarl or a bully No nifiLtcr, then, liow 
pnlitind liuiiiaiiiHin as Lrilud axHiieialioii him patriots one iiiay he, if one's pnlriotism m 

proilueeil trilrdiHiii, am) t}u> (‘oii^olidalion of iniTidy iiiHlinctivc it is irrnlional niicl irre- 

sLalr.'i ,iiito iialioiih lum piodiiml inoilein HpoiiHilde, and eonscqucntly a danger to one's 
jialrioliHiii. hove of einiiilry wmihl mitiiially eoiiiitry. 

give piivce li> lov I' of kind * In npile of Iho dangers of mslinciivB 

InBllnctlvo PatrloUsm. - PulriotiMiii, as here patriotism, however, it must be rccogniiicd 
defined, is primal ily a Hcnlnueiit or feeling Llnit, like olliei inHLiiiP/ts, it lias served, and 
Tliirt feeling is iiislmeUve Patriolism in may again serve, a very iisofnl purpoao. 

wliich feeding is llic* prerlrnidmuil eleiiii'iit may Indeed, in the abseiiee of social intelligence, 

tliuN be called iiiHlimlive patiiotisin Now it has been essential lo the prchci vation 

It iH chnrarteristic of an iuHlirua tliuL it acta of social groups. When, for inatnneo, the 

wiLhoul ii'fleelion. Though originally pur- life of a nalioii is in danger its citizens inuat 

T)o.sivn in action, anil seiving us iin eleiiieiiL rise insliiiilly^ to iLa defense There is no 

iTi iiulividiial or group pieserv ation, iiiHhiict Lime for seriaua reflection. To deliljcralc 

lakes no coiihidCTulioii of objeclive cirdiin- in lo be lost lienee the hooial imp id sc of 

titaners It ih bliml impulse When the reseutnient and the dispoaition to spiing Lo 

flliniuhis is jirovuli'il, It operates; and its opera- nrina in an element of nalional survival, for 

lion has olLcii led in llu* eoiiisc of hiolngicul U leads tho citizens to net in concert and so 

and uncial evolutmii lo the di“ilniclion hoth iiioie efTeeLivcly Without inslincUvc patriol- 

of individuals ami of gioups VulrioUsm, iHiii no group in a hoatile environment could 

tliciefore, so fai us il m merely iiiHliiii live, ia have survived On the whole, those gronpa 

impulsiw, bliiirl, mireiisimiiig, and inefleelive. in which it was mo.st highly devcloiicd nic the 

It thrills, It liiirialiH, iL IioiihIh, il lights and die.s ones which have permsled Instinclivepntriot- 

williout calmly consuhTing eillier oecaHioii ihui, then, liaH umpientionaljly been nn elc- 

or (lon.scqiieJH'e 11 leseiilH u fancied nalioiud inent in Hoeial survnval as well na in aocial 

iMHult wiLlmul Htojiping hi iuccrlmn whether danger ami (loaLruotion. But, however serv- 

it in real U flies hi the defeiiHi' of Lhn Niip- ieealde it may have been in the past, or how- 

posed interests of its gioiip without imiiilniig over iieccssiiry now in a critical national csi- 

whcLli(‘r ihc danger ih aclual It \h blind pa- goncy, it is i»ut tho kind of patriotism winch 

li’lotism and spiiiigs fiom llie cnmlioiial Hide is most needed to-day It involves govorii- 

of the miiiil. U (lifTer.s in no essenl.ini roFipeet ments in noctlless aLrifc. and it renacia citizcna 

from the instinct of the tiger to defend Us easily fluaccpliblo to the pcnucioUB uimicnco 
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PAULSl'lN 


of kings, (liploiimLg, and iniHrmpnloiis polili- 
cians It should, lliciciorr, ho HuppliinU'd us 
rapidly ns possible by the imlnnlmiii of iiUcUi- 

gCJlCO 

lalelUgent Palriatlsm — It is the function 
and power of the iiUcIlcct Lo inhibit, somcLiincH 
to oliininato, an in’^Llnot 1'lvi‘ii the iiiulincli 
of aclf-prcflci'vation, stiong as it is, has aoiiic- 
tiincfl beoii wliolly inlubiLod hy a duly infurmed 
and refleelivo mnul The projicr lULelliRcnco 
limy Llicvcforo modify, even rovorflep the ac- 
tions Bpi'inpiiiK from instuiclive feeling. Pa- 
tiioLic HCiUimcnfc may he held subject to a 
thorough kimwIetlKC of pohlicui and nociiil 
conddiona nml a beimo of iuhLice. When m 
held it becomes inLelliRcnL patriolism. Intelli- 
gent paliioliflin, lIiDii, IS iifttriolic feeling, in- 
fltincliYC pabriollHin, uiiclcr the control and 
guidance of knowledffo anil reflectioiu It is 
love of country and the dis position to serve it, 
coupled with a knowledge of how to serve it 
well U docs nob yield Lo iinpuhe, Imi eonlrolB 
it. It loolcs before and after. It lesLnuiH a 
nation from fi Killing when tlieio are no leal 
iutcreata at stake. The di (Terence _ between 
the two kinds of paliiotism is prncticully the 
difference bcLwccn impulsive action and rea- 
soned action 

The Teaching of Patriotism. — With ihu 
diatmetiou between the two kiiidn of piUiiot- 
iBin it ought to be eicar bliat in the olTort to 
develop patviotiain hy menm of education, 
emplmsia should bo laid not upon stimulating 
pabiiotiG emotion, but upon inei easing the 
iiuiLoi nf iubeUigcnce As u rule, wo may 
safely rely on Iho cMHbeneo of pnbriotie feehng 
and ilcvolc ntlciition almoal, if not quite, 
cxcluhivoly to the promotion of kuowIe(lg(‘ 
appropriate to its conlrol. Saluting the flag, 
tho singing of patriotic so figs, Fcnirlh of July 
celebrations as iiaiially conducted, to say 
uoihmg of the patnoUc appeals from pnlpil 
and ro.slruin, aio directed primal ily Lo stimu- 
laLing tho patriotic instinct EnioLionul ef- 
fecta arc thereby ori^ily jiroduced. Those 
who piacticc llieac methods rcnlly believe 
that they arc developing paliiotism, bub 
they arc merely incibinK patriotic emotion 
without giving lb the piopcr means of guid- 
ance. Th(i lenlly iicoded and (liflitiiilt Lhing 
13 to form the instinct of paliiolisni so that 
it will operalDj even under trying circiim- 
stancca, to the real advantage and safety of 
the nation Education .should rciiult in im- 
parting such knowledge o[ aocml Ihstoiy, civics, 
and ethics aa will result in aiousiiig a sympa- 
thetic inteiestiii the merits and worthy achievc- 
inonla of all nations and races, a just pride in 
our own, and in the development of fliich 
liabits of thouRht as will mnko pati'ioliam. love 
of country, idonlicid with loyalty and dc- 
VQtiou to liberty, iiialice, and Ivulb 

^ I If- 

Red CmzBNfluii', Education Fon, also, 
CitAiiACTEn Education 


llBfflreiicefl — 

Wm U, KvrT>Mlny Pfllrlnllan] DiirlooJt, 
Vol Xi\ Nov. 7, IIHIH, III). H'H Q-i:J 
CLEVLI.ANII, (hiovbii PjiUlntiHiii mill llnlirliiy OliAcrv- 
iiiirr, S'ltrfh Jr/icrimii Wixujii' Yid. CbxXXlV 
Aijril 5, 1007. l)p< ti't'l 

IjAVIMHC, ]’^imi,MT Till* rnttiprlAixJ^ L'diirafionnl Hc- 

ciciL’, Vol. XXXllI, rrbrunry, 11K)7, jij). 177-lHB. 

II riitnoLuKii, in Factt and Commenh 

(Humoh, 

PATRIZZI, FRANCESCO. —Hco IIknaib- 

HANCB A NO Education 

PAULSEN, FRIEDRICH, Horn July 10, 
IHRi, in Laugenhnrii, lUilntein, and died in 
HtcglU^, iieui Ileilin, August Id, IDOH, lie 
attended Uie VnJkHarhulc of Idrt native village, 
ami was prepared by Pa.sltir TlioiiiHCii for iho 
gyinmiMUin at AUoiia, a higher elass of which 
be eiitoied in bSOIl After receiving tho 
Jlcifeiciigmss in 1800 he liegnn the study of 
tlieology at the Umvemly of Eiiaiigen in 
accordance with the wislies of his mother; but 
he was uimble to llnow liiiiiseir into llic wrnk 
with any cnlliusiasiii, and iheiefore eliaiigetl 
to plulosophy, Lukliig ulsn elrissieal philology 
and hiHtory, with a ^^ew lo the ^los.sibilily 
of bccoiniiig a gyinimsial teaeher eroni 1807 
to LS70 he was a sLudenl at llerlin (under 
Tieiulelenbuig, IlarniH, and Ihmil/Oj and also 
at lloiiii iinil Kiel After leeeiviiig his degree 
m JS70j Paulhen spent the next live yeuia at 
tho Uiiuei.siLy of llerlin, partly in rounding 
out his knowledge, devoLiiig liiiiiself particii- 
laily to tho study of expeiuueutid phyaics, 
chemistry, nnlbrivpolugy, eeoiunmeH, jnris- 
nrudenee, and iiohlicH, partly in coinposing 
ins Unbihldliou'mchrifl, Ttirfuic^i cincr A’nf- 
mdltmoaocttchichlc tltr Kaufiiirhcn l^rUnnt- 
nt.‘isif\coric, I'Vom 1870 Lo 1878 he served as 
a piivale docent at Ileilin, froiu J878 Lo 1804 
as cxlraonhimry profe.HBur. and from 1804 lo 
his death ns ordinary piofessor of idiilosophy 
and pedagogy It was his aini, na he himself 
dodarod, to bring philosojihy into vital rela- 
tion with the geiieud eulluro of the day, re- 
garding it as an imlispensable element of our 
social life He did not cure to make coiiverta 
to ft sy.stem; he wnsopiioscd lo all partisanship 
and rnclion. The riilasion of philosophy wna 
according to him not lo coerce men's thought 
but to set it fice, to train liicni in iiulcpondonl 
thinking, not to make Lliem pa,HPivo recipiciils 
of philosophies. Towuids tJic close of iiis lifo 
he Appealed to larger eu’clen of Ihn Cicimnn 
puhhe ilirougli the spoken and writ ten word; 
'' whciipvei* [L qucHlioii Ijeeiune a burning 
issue, '* ns Professop Kaftan mud, " a ^yol'd was 
expected fiom him lo lielp eleiii Lin' air.'’ 

In Uio inovcineiit for the lefonniiLion of 
secondary cdiicatinii in PriiHSia, Paulsen look 
ft IcaiUng part. Uo wub opposed to the Order 
of Studies, dating back to Joliannea Scliuli^Dj 
which made the classical gymnnHiuni Llio nor- 
mal and only type of secondary uchools and the 
Old 
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solo cntranco Riito lo tho varioua dcpartmcnta 
of Ihc univcraityj and iiiHiyted that Llic gym- 
naaiuiii, the i’niilRymnti*3iniii, aiirl the ulier- 
L’cnlsclude he placial on an eriiial footiiiR, itni 
rccammeiulnLionfj, whk'h hud been ignored 
at the cclobiiiLod Dccoiiiljcr CJonferoiico of 
IHOO, were follDWiid at the June Conkicncc 
of 11)00, tlio 111011 ( 1 ] H)ly of llio classical gym- 
nusiiiin was aholisliml. Piiulscn also advocuLctJ 
ficcr mcLhodft (jf iiirttiuction in Lhc iippci 
forms, iiK'thoda that would givo gicaLor flcupo 
to voluiiLary and sinnUaiiooiH aotiviLy 
“ Wliat ({ormany wants/' he held, “ ia th« 
Aiiglo-Amoncau col I pro, which forms a very 
vuluahh* Irnnmiion Hi a go between school diH' 
ci])lin(’ and the full fier‘ilom of Clonnan iini- 
veiaity life " Among his many vahinble 
cuiitiihiitious to the liLriiLturc of education, 
we ineiiLion Lho following books. GaiichichiB 
ika (jddi>ic\i\inU\'Tichi{^ an/ den dculscken 
»5c/iu/cn und U nivcmtHlen (2 vols., 1885 and 
IHDG), Da8 Rcalgt/munauim und die huinanis- 
iischc Bilfhijig (IHfiO), /)ic dcniftchcn Uni- 
versitdien und das UniifcrsitdksiudiHni (1002, 
fci'ans by Tidily and Elwang); Daft deutscho 
Dildungmcscii (1000, trims, by borenji), 
Modems Erzichnng und gcschkclithchc Siltlich- 
kcU (1008); RichUinieti dvr jnngMen Ihiregimg 
ini hohctcn iHchulwesen Dnutachlamk (1908), 
Pddaoog]h (od liy ICiibiLx, 1911) 

Paidscn's metapliyHiiJ.s, winch show.s the 
innuciico of iSpiiioza, Fi'chner, LoLuc, SnIio]irMi- 
Iiauer, and Itiintian erilieiain, is a syatem ol 
idimlifitic monism, paniisychisin, and pnnllie- 
i.sin; tho iiliyaiciil i)roc(‘SHC3 and the naychiciil 
processes arc one and the samo leanty, per- 
ceived in dirforont ways, tlic former tli rough 
the medialion of Lhc aonsc.s, the latter diroclly, 
as they ai'(' in tlicinHolvefl, ui consciouancas 
In the physical aphoro everything la ineclmni- 
cally Goiulitioncd, as natund acicncc teaohea, 
but the mental realm, whicli la Lho true reality. 
IS awoild of puipoHivc activity Thcinutciial 
world ia the outward ox])r('ssioii of a iinivcifial 
coiisoiouanessj Lo which the individual con- 
Hoioiifiaeaa, Btauda in the aaino lelalion as tho 
paiticulni luiinnii hotly to tho universal ayatciii 
of bodies. This conception of the umveiflc is 
set forth in the Einleilitng hi die Philosophie 
(1892, liana by Tidily), a l)o()k which has 
passed through twcnty-tnico cilitiona Piuil- 
flcn'a moral philosophy, ns iiioacntcd in his 
A’l/afcni dcr Elhih mil eincin Umriss der Slaals- 
und Gcacllschaflfilohi c (1880, eighth cd , 1006, 
tiaiiH by Tliilly), has been charactoiuied by 
him as Lclcoiogical enoigiam to disliiiRuiah it 
(1) from Kantian intidlioinsm and (2) from 
Englinh uLlhtariaiiisin. The oiul of tho will 
is not rcoliiig hill notion; tlio highest good ib 
an oiiioctivo noiitent of Ufo, conHislliig in tho 
pciTcoL exercise of all human mental powers, 
in which plca.suro forms a part The end or 
purpoao realized by morality is grounded in 
Llie limnan will, is some thing toward which 
the will IB essentially directed. In a Inter 
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account, KidUir der Gegenwart. Syslematische 
Phihsophe (np 280 IT ), what was fojinci'ly 
oftlled the individuid’s baaiil will is spoken of 
aa the obiccUvc will; the syatem of objective 
inoialiLy is regarded as the product and func- 
Lion of a universal icason iinmancnL in the 
Bucial loiins of historical life lie also wrote 
Immanuel Kant: Bern Lebcji und seme Lchre 
(1898, trails by Creighton and Leferve), and 
colle(!t(‘d many oBsays in Gesammelie Vottrdgo 
und Aufsdlzc (2 vols , 1000). P. T. 

AeforonDefl — 

Lbhminn, U Friedrich Pnulncn Educ, Rcu , Vol 
KKXVIb IVlicaRry, UttlO. w. IHH-LOG 
Luugmt', T In liioornphuickea Jahrlmch, Vol. XIII’ 
Die Tofen dea Jahrea 1008, 

Paulscv, 1’ iiiia )nci?ic»i JuncndariJijicrunOf^fi 

(Jrim, IDIU) 

(jcjaniTUff/B l‘tLdfiooo\8che Au/aiifee, 1012 (cDutAina 
canijdrlr liibliunnuiliy of Ins iirticlcf^) 

Siiwv, A W Fnodudi Paulsen. lidttc, Rco , Vol. 

VIII, Nnvomljer, IHOI. 1 J 1 > 303-373 
Tiiil.uv, F I'nuliiru's Alodcrn ICducnluin Educational 
/JcuieiD, Vol, XXXVI, December, 1008, p|i 158-470. 

Pauhru’a I'Xliii nl tVork Internal, Journal of Eihca, 
Vol XIX, Jiuiiuiry, 1000, pp 111-163, 

PAVIA, UNIVERSITY OF. — Sec Italy, 
EduL’VTION in, 

PAYMENT BY RESULTS. — A syatem of 
aiiporlioiiing public money for eclucation based 
oil Llie ifHuUs of cxaininationa Payment by 
rosulLs wna inLi’oducocl into England by tho 
IleviHod Pode, ishucd May 0, 1802, and coii- 
ti lined with modificationa until 1B07. Robert 
Lowe {q.u ) wua lesponaible for its introduction. 
Ah originally iiilroduccd the gianla were pay- 
able upon the ksuUb of individual examina- 
tions of pupils in Standards I to VI, in the 
three IV 0 , and plain needlework for girls. 
Certain oLhri coiuhlionfl were also iitipoacd, 
e,g luiinbcr of atteiulancea, adequacy of build- 
ingfl, quail ficritionB of teachers, etc. The 
giants were paid to lho maiingora of schools 
and not [lirccLly to the tcachcia. 'The curri- 
culum thus depended on the distribution of 
grant.s, and subiecta weie added or removed 
accord mg to their gianl-carning capacity 
At first everything beyond the three R's was 
discouiagotl In 1867 graiila were given lor 
g( 20 Riaphy, grammar, and hisLory as " specific 
subject a." In 1871 there were added as 
"specific subjects" algebra, geometry, natu- 
ral philosophy, physical geography, natural 
floicnccj, politicnl oeonomy, and languai^cs 
(English literature, and clcmcats ^ of Latin, 
Fponch, and German). Vocal music was en- 
couraged in a similar way a year or two latei . 
In 1878 geography, history, grammar, and plain 
needlework hccaino class subjects, and grants 
wore given on class, not individuali examina- 
tions. The "specific subjects" ill thia year 
were mathematics (algcbro Euclid, and mpn- 
Hiiration), Latin, Eicnch, German, mechanica, 
aiiiinnl physiology, physical geogiapliy, botany, 
domestic economy (for girls). In 1892 the 
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PAYMENT OF TJ^ACIIliUS 


PAYNK JOSEPH 


Sovcnth SLandiird wns iccoRni/ed for piirpoHrs 
of tiio examination, and lingiish litem tun* mid 
graminav, pliy&ical geoRrapliy, iind flcmmilLivy 
ficicnco and Iiistory for Lhc bhrec liigliCMfc 
atnnciaida beemne cliias flul)jcclH Piaetical 
trainiiig foi girl^ wna niflo rncournRi'd, In 
1890 liiafcory wna extended to ali claHsci, draw- 
ing waa made conipul.Hory foi l)oy«j iiiniuial 
training and hoiiBOWifory woio connlod na 
ablondancc aubjcclfl, shorOiand In- ram o n 
" spccifie subject," and Imindry work a "apo- 
oiai III 1891 nasugatioii, in J.S92 hoiiinii- 
turcj ui 1893 dairy making, iu 1391 domnutio 
economy and hygiene, Ijccanie ''apeciriR aiih- 
jeefcs." In 1895 payment hy rcsiilh in ele- 
mental y subjects was abolisliod for older 
Bclioola, and in 1807 payment for "specific 
subjects " also disappeared 

Payment by icaidts nerhaps more tlmii any 
other cause retarded tnc ilc'vclopmDnt of clr- 
inontary education in England Its only 
merits were that it established stniulanh at 
a lime when nil tcadUcra wero not trained, 
artificially alTcctcd the curriciilinn, and w/ih 
cheap, It wa? also a step in advance in so far 
as tcaclicrs wcic compelled to pay as imicli 
attention to lower classes aa to higher, and to 
backward aa well ns to biighl j^iipils Tlio 
latter, however, too often weie i educed to the 
lovol of their mfenors But ^Yh^\n it inlro 
duced unifoimity, there followed (liillj nicnluiii- 
icai metlioda and all other abuses conneetrd 
with an exaggerated system of exaniinatioiia 
The iRGOvei^ from the system is alow but cer- 
tain; initiative and ndaplalion to local needs 
aro being wore iind^ more eneouraged; and 
mass education la being icjihiced i>y iiulivid- 
iial enro and attention. 

The sy.slcjn of payment by rc.siilts la still 
employed by the InUvmedisvto llnavd hi mak- 
ing appropriations for secondary education in 
IiclaiKl The system is, however, being gradu- 
ally modified by the introduction of insprclion, 
and the imposition of ceilaiii comlitions rela- 
tive to the school buildiugs (.S«o Iublano, 
Education in.) In the Piovince of Victoria, 
Austraha, the system was abolished as icceiilly 
ns 1009 

See ArpoiiTioNMENT OP Sciiooi. FuNDa; 
Enolanu, Ed uc at [ON in. Examinations; 
Lowe, Rodert, 

Refarances: — 

BAiiFOun, QaAiiA&[. Edacatiaiiql Sualeina of Great 
Britain and Irdarid (Oxford, IDOi?,) 

England, Doanl of Eduonlion. Sjjecial Re}fort3 on. 
h'lhicdtwnul Subjects, Vol. t, I)p 33-41, (London, 
1807 .) 

liiiporlhr lOlO-lDii, (I^ndon, 1012) 

Holman, II IHnaliah National Education (London, 
1 Qnu \ ' 


PAYMENT OF TEACHERS. — Sco 
TBAciicna' Salatubs. 

PAYNE, JOSEPH (1808-1876) —Eng- 
lish educator, born at Bury St. Edmund'a. 


IIiH education was but seaiUy, und he only 
iittnidcd seliool frn a hIujiI nine when near llio 
age of foiirtoeii. Altliougli eoiiipcUed to cam 
a livelihood at an early age, be aiipbcd him- 
self with great niduHlr^' to the study of the 
clasnical and EiiRlisli literuLiire. In JS2H lie 
beeaiiie iiM.HiHlaul in a London sehool and about 
this lime ranie acio.^^s Jjieolol'H {qv) woik 
Ills pajnpldel, A f*nm^irnf!ntm /iVpfwi/io?i 
of JVdJrHNor ,/nciilol'fi nh'lu rifrri »S]yHh'ni nj 
mucfition (1830), lirongliL hnn to the iinlicc 
of Mrs, HiLviil PletelKT, a ho made him LiiLor 
to her eliildum llj iisHoeiaiing oLher ehiUIreii 
with llieni Piivne wim Hoon able to open tbe 
Denmark Hill (rramnim iScIkioI. In 1837 
he married MIhh Dyer, wiio lierHelf kept nnd 
continued to keep a gills’ sehdiil. In 1845 
he moved to Lealheihead mid opened llio 
Mansion House Seliool, one of liie beat puvfilc 
aehools of ihe time Keliving from this work 
in 1803, Payne devoted lii nisei f to the advance- 
ment ol the eaiise of ediieiilion He supported 
the Women's l'hhu?nlion Umoii and Die Ciii’Ih’ 
Public Day Hehool (’om|uin> (fiv)^ whirh 
npiang from it. He Look a keen iiUcicst in 
the Fiocdielian (Iworie.H and llie kiiulergiiiten 
movement, and sliulied the work of Pe-stalozzi 
and of Jacotot Of tlie Iasi iiained he was 
the chief exponent in hjigliiiul He was 
inlmmiely Uhsneialed wiHi the C'nliege of 
Pieeeptors {q.t'), befoie ^Uiicli he fremienlly 
lecluied on odueationul hubjeeh Wlieii in 
1872 the Oollege ehtablished u (diair m the 
Heience and AiL of Education, then the liist 
in I'higlaiid, Payne was appmiilcd to it In 
1H74 he made a lour fm the ^niipnae of in- 
ve.stigaling cdneational iiiHlitulmiiH in Noilh 
Cleniiiiiiy Not only did Ptiyne devote liiin- 
flelf to the cause of edurulion, lie was a keen 
Hlvulenl of philoloRy nnd wrote a paper on the 
Norman PUcmcfU in the Spoken anti TlVi/f cn 
I^nglhh oj Ihe Twetfih, ThirleviiNi. ami Four- 
tccjitk CentnucH foi the PhiloloRiciil Hoeiely, of 
wIio.Ho council lie was ehiiiiniaii iii 1873-1874. 
(See Education, AeAi>B.Mic Study or ) 

While he ina<le no oiiginni eoiilriluitjons to 
educational thou gl it, Payne was a pioncci in 
iiitrodiieing and familial lying English educa- 
tors with the best theory and priicliec of ins 
(lay. If Ub exaggerated the valvio of JacoLob’a 
methods, it was done Inigcly in a spirit of re- 
action against the mcehanical work of the 
schools Tliiougli bis connection witii the 
College of Pioceptors, wliicli introduced llio 
first examinationH for Innchiu’s in ICiiglaiid at 
the fluggOHtion of Payne and C. II. Lake, ho 
was able to inspire a miinbei of IraciieiH with 
bis own cuthiisiaHin for edueational study and 
niogreisH. His chief edunilioiial wiitings liavo 
bcou edited fiibL by R. ll (buck in one volume, 
and rciJditod, with tlin addition of a second 
volume, by hi.s aon. Dr, J F. Payne. Volume 
I (1883) contains Leclmefi on the Seicnce and 
AH of Education, and Volume 11 (1902), Lee- 
tnros on the Ilialory of Educalionf with a Visit 
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PAYNE, WILEIA]\I HAROLD 


PEA.DODY EDUCATION FUND 


lo German ScIwoIh Tlio fiiriL volume includes 
n list of Pfl.ynt*'H publialu'd woiks. 

Rererencaa — ■ 

Dicbonar}/ of NaUanal IlwarapKu^ 

tducQlionnl I'tinca (I^)iidoii), Vol. XXIX, 1870, i> 57, 

PAYNE, WILLIAM HAROLD (1830- 
i()l)7). — Ifiiivi'i’inty in’ofcHHOi' of cdiiculion; 
born iiL FiiririiiiRLou, N Y., the 12lli of May, 
1830 Hr wtn rilucrvLcd in llio coinnioii floho()lfl 
luid at tliB Now York Con fn urn *50 Koiniiiui'y. 
Hr 1)rp;nn Iiih Inicluii^ oarm in Lho iiiihlia 
Bolioola of Now York. Ho wqh iinncipiil of 
aohoolfl at Tliroo UivoiH, Mirli. (IMOS-lWOl); 
aupnriiiLondont of hrIiooIh iib Niloa, Midi 
(IHOL-ISOO), principiil of a aCMiiinary at YpHi- 
lanli, Midi. (LKflO-lHOD), and miporintomU'iifc 
of Holmols at Adrian, Midi (1800-1870). Ilifi 
work as a fldiool Hiiporintiiiulnit was distin- 
RiiiBliod by hifl uulirinR dTorls to fliipplciiiinit 
lliu pcdaRORiR t milling of tho tradiciH uiulrr 
his cihni'RR In 1870 ho was oallod to the newly 
organiz(‘d dniii of llio Hcieiiee and ail of toacli' 
iiiR at the Univenity of Minliigau, one of the 
earliest porinaneiit iiiiiverHity profesHoifllupH of 
education From 1888 to 1001 ho was piCHiilenb 
of Lhe HiiiveniLy of NasIiviUo, but upon the 
death of Piofessor II A llmndale he returned 
to hiH old post 111 the Univerdly of MidiiKiin 
Ills wiitiiig.s iiidiule Ghaptvifi on School jSapem- 
airin, Oidhnc.i of Kdftrntiondl Doctnne, and 
L’mitrdndonn lo the *S'f noire of Sducniion. 
PiofesHor IhiyiiR was miieli inteir.Htod in Ficnch 
ediicatimuil thought, and he mndo excellent 
trainilatioim of Home of tin* wiilingH of Gabriel 
Ooinpayr6, indiuling The of PedayogUf 

fjcdurcH on Pedagogy, ICkoieuin of PsychulogiL 
land Ajjpiicfi Paychology Ho alwo tiaiislftted 
and eiliLed llmiHseaii'H Z^imfe. Foi four yeaiH 
he was editor of tho Michigan ^vy|^l«hIUl^fcr 
(1806-1870) W. H. M, 

Hue Education, Acvdumic Studv oi-' 

PEABODY, ANDREW PRESTON (1811- 
1803), — (JolloRe profe.ssor; graduated at Ilai- 
vaid ill 1820, after whieii he Dliulied ihcoloRy 
at the OiiinbridRe Divinity School He taught 
school foi three years; was three ycnis tutor 
at Ilaivaid, and for twenty-seven years was 
RUgaKed in tho ministry. Ifo was profcs.sor 
of CiiriHtian mcral.s at Iliirvard from 1800 
to 1881, aiul actiiiR piOHident of the college 
in 1802 and aRain in 1H63-1H60. Ills publiea- 
Lions inchido iSerrmnis for Children (1806), 
.l/nniml! of Mo)(kl Philomiiky (1874), and 7/ar- 
vfird ReminiHCPnceH (18H8) lie also published 
a Suiulny School hymn book. W. H. M. 

PEABODY EDUCATION FUND — One 
of tho great educational fouiidatioiiH which 
have oontiibutcd to tho reinaklng of Snuthern 
cdiioation. In 1807 Georgo Peabody 
gave S3,flOO,OQO in trust for the promotion 
of education ni tho South, Through various 


causes tins rtiini shrank for a time to 52,000,000. 
Peabody is said to have relied laigcly on the 
advice of Robcib C Winthrop in the disposal 
of the fund and m the ajrangcinents for carry- 
ing out its purposes. The conditions of the 
trust weie so liberal and einstic tlmt tlio 
tiuatcea have been able to employ tlic fund 
111 such a way as to cducato the people of Iho 
South lo ccitnin needs, which when realized 
they must thpinaclve.s satisfy. Tims the fund 
has established standards along dilTcicnt lines. 
Tho money has been used foi the following 
purposes. (1) Aiding and establishing public 
snliools in the hugo towns and cities, and tliua 
practically beginning and supporting systems 
of public (‘duration until taken ovci by the 
local RUlhoritirs (2) .Similnrly nsnatiiig the 
rise of state systems, a lask almost completed 
by 1875 (3) Encouraging the niofcaaionQl 

training of teachers by the ofalnblislmicnt of 
a noiinnl scliool at Nashville (Pcal)ody Nor- 
mal (Tdlege, 1875) and gi anting acholarslnjis 
to slndeiils of ability This led to the gouernl 
ostablislmicnt of normal schools and liy 1D03 
llic tiuslccs wore again free to dispose of their 
fund 111 aiioLlipr diicction (4) EBlablisliiug 
an iiiHtitution foi the higher profes.iioiinl 
education of tcaoliens Tins dceiaioii was 
pioiiiptcd by a iiiovcmciib hcgiin m 1D02 by 
Pi evident Poitoi of the Normal College, tliu 
faculty and alumni, and tlic citizens of Na.sh- 
ville The Peabody Bonid leengnizcrl the 
valiKS of the plan in 1003 and decided upon its 
ml op I ion The result is tho Gcorgo Peabody 
Col lego for Teachcia, whieli has lecoived an 
endowment of 51,000,000 from the fund, land 
ami buildings, valued at not over 3260,000, 
fioiu the University of Nashville, with which 
it wns A.saooiatcd foi thliby-six years, and grants 
from tlio Slate of Tennesseo (5250,000), the 
county of Davidson (5100,000), aiul the rity 
of Nashville (5200,000) The TriisLeca of Llie 
Fund have also offornd to set aside 3500,000 
additioiml for tlic endowment of the College, 
provideil a further sum of 31,000,000 is raised 
before Nov 1, 1013 Tlic College, to be 
opened in 1013, pioniiaes to lie of the liiglicsb 
SCI vice lo the ctlucatioiml Ilcnaisaanee of the 
South Tho new picsidont is Dr Biuce R 
Payiio. (5) Pioinoting rural conaolidntion of 
schools and the advancement of rural cdiicn- 
tioii by making grants towards the salaries 
of supervisors in many of the states of the 
■South 

Tho Board of Trufltees consists of sixteen 
nicmbcra, wlio have always been men of the 
highOHt distinction in all walks of life. Tlie 
most a oil VO naso elates m the early days were 
Hon. R, C. 'Winthrop, lion Hamilton Fish, 
Bishop Miicllvainn, Dr Barn ns Hears, tho 
fnat agent. Dr, ,T L M. Cuiry, the second 
ngont, Dr Ebcn Stearns, fiist pic.sidcnt of tho 
Peabody Normal College, and Dr W. II. 
Payne, liis succcaaoi At the present time 
Mr. J. Piorpont Morgan, Hon. Joseph II 
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PEABODY, ELIZABETH PALMER 


PiaCE 


Cluiatc, nnd Hnii. Theodore Rooacvclt arc 
meinberfl of the Board of Tiiifjlccs I'l'ofpsaor 
WicklilTc Rose IS the gciicrnl iigciiL 

RoreronceB — 

A'vnra, L V, Seuen Great Poundaliom. (New Ynik, 

toil.) 

Procccdiwga of Lho Tniatcca of llio Pcaljoily EdunilJon 

Eiiiirl, IH07- (C'niiihrrdRr, Maw , miiiuul.) 

U. S. riiir ICdua Com Kd., 1893, Vol I, pp. 

739-771. (^Vaah)IlBloll, IBUO.) 

PEABODY, ELIZABETH PALMER (1804^ 
ISQl) — AmGi’iciui iipoHUo of Fro did mid 
organizer of the first Idiulcrgartona {qu) in 
the United States; was horn at Bill erica, Moss 
the Sfltli of May, IHOl. Her mother, a gifted 
'Woman, condiictcil a private school, at which 
Elizabeth and her sifitcra Sophia (afterwards 
Mrs Nathaniel Hawtlioriic) and Mary (after- 
wards Mia. Horace Mann) were educated 
At the age of eighteen years Mias Peabody 
began hep carcei as a teacher in Boston. Later 
she was nsaociatod with A. Broiihon Alcotb 
(^.y.) ill the famous Temple School In con- 
noction with her teaching she contrihuled to 
many literary and educational journals, in- 
cluding the Dial, the Chmlian Eiaminct, tho 
Democratic Rcoicui, and Bavnord'a ATiicricaii 
Journal of Education 

In 1850 slio became acquainted with tho 
educational ideas of Froebcl, and the next 
year she opened a kindei gai ten in Bofilou — 
the first in America. In 1807 faho went to 
Euro()o to study kindergarten principle.s and 
practices nt fiiat hand, and Ihroiigli hci in- 
ilncnco Emma Marwode) (qv,) urn) several 
other experienced Gcimaii kindcigarlnois wmo 
induced to como to Anriciica. Tlic nor- 
mal classes which aho coiulncLcd in Boston 
trained most of the early pioniincnt Ainorican 
kindcrgarbncra (molnding Miaa Lucy Wheo- 
look) From 1873 to 1877 Miss Pcahody 
edited the /Ciuf/frgnrfcn AfcSJfcnflcr, and in 
1877 tho Amciican Fiochel Union, of which she 
wag the fiiat president, was formed. 

Her publications include Hcbreto Ihalory, 
Giccian IIistori/,_ First jSIc 7 ir in I/istory, 
ChronoloQical History of the Uiiilcd iSVoies, 
Record of a Sciwol (an account of Mi Alrott's 
Temple School), The ICindergarieji, Education 
in the Home, Ike Kindcrgarlen, find the Pri- 
mary School^ Guide to the Kindergarten and 
Moral CnUiite of Infancy (with her sister Mis 
Horace Maun), Lectures in the Tiaining Schools 
foi Kindergartners, Kindergartens in Italy, nnd 
a translation of Dc Gcrando's Moral Self-Edu^ 
cation, Sho nlso contributed several papers 
to Homy Barnard's comprelicnsivo volume 
Kindergarten and Child Culture Miss Pea- 
body was intciostcd not only in the kiiulcrgai- 
ten, bub in all phases of educational work, 
including tho education. oC the Auioiican 
Indian She died at Boston tho 5tli of Janu- 
ary, 1804. 

See iClNDEnaARTEff 


Reforonco — 

WiiEKLorH, TiUi’V, MifwI Pi*in»ndy iiiid Hm lUnrlrr- 
giinpii PJircnfioij, ,Si>|iU‘fiilji‘r, 18U1. VoJ. XV. 
Pl>. 27-31. ' 

PEABODY, GEORGE (Wori-IHGD) ^ 
Bouernctur of odiiration anri Imindor of the 
Peabody (Educational) Fund (q.n), win nlU' 
Gated ill the common scIiooIh of Djiuvrrs (now 
Peabody), Mass. He engaged in luiHinoHS 
and inndo a foituiie which iie gave Lo vuiioiiH 
educalioiiat iiiHliLuIioiia and agc^niieH lie 
rounded the IVahody InsliluleH at Danvers, 
iSalein, niid Ibdliiiune, and made large be- 
quests lo lliiiviiid, Yale, ami Kimyoii (‘ol- 
leges Olio of his large.sL bet|iieHlH wjiH lo Ihe 
Peiihody Fund (fj.u.) in IHG7, “ for the eu- 
Gonragement and iiioinolion of jiiLellertmi], 
moral, and indiistiinl edueatioii among llm 
young of the more dcHtitule imrlionH of Llio 
Sonthevn and ^Vl^•3U'nl HliUes of the Umoii 
One of his Imigrapheia says of him, *' In the 
greatness of Ids lienevolciice Cicoig(‘ Peabody 
ttUinds alone in history." W. B. M, 

Bee PniiJOOY Fund. 

Roferonco — 

llAN^i^miD. Piikvb A Life of Gcorga Peabody (IIoh- 
(011, m2 ) 

PEABODY, SELIM HOBART (1820- 
1003). — UiiiverNity ]ii'eHirlent; \vu» edncaled 
at the wmvevijities of Vermont nnd Iowa. He 
was ju'iuoipal of Jiigli sclionis at niirlinglon, 
Yt , Foml-dnduc, Win, ami Chicago; Hiqier- 
intoiulcnt of school h at Hai'inc, \viH : jiro- 
Ivssor ill |?«lyU‘chidc fmllege.i in PenitfiylvAirra 
ami Illinois, and jireMdenL of the IJniverHily of 
Illiiioifl fioin 18S() lo 181) J. ]Iii was director 
of the ediiciiLiomil exhibiLs At the World's 
Columbian Exi)o«itioii at (Jhicago in 1803, 
His publications iiioliido Afitionumy (1800), 
Juvenile Natural History (IHOO), New Practi- 
cal Arithmetic (1872), and luimerouH nitieloa 
in ediicalional journals and the proreedinga 
of edueatiunal assoemlious. VV. S M 

PEACE, EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF 
INTERNATIONAL. — Tlio peace nioveiiicnt 
18 a pait of tho educational progroas of tho 
world. Wliolhor in respect to Us intollecLiml, 
ccoiioniic, or inoial ]diases, changes in opinion 
and puicticc have been olTccled by the educa- 
tive process. Among the ohnmpions of the 
peace movement were Hugo Clroliiifl, Jean 
Jnequea RouBseau, niul Tinmanuel TCanL, and 
later, Noah Worceslei, I'lliliii Bun ill, Iloraco 
Mann, Professor AnmHii Walker, and I'klwanl 
Evorolt Hale, nil of whom appreciated tho 
necessity of ediieatioiml ])ropagamla. 

The unificalioTi and diieclion of ihe iiUolicc- 
tuni life of tho world through univoiHitlefl, col- 
leges, Mid bcUooIh, Uhb helped to prepare Uio 
way for inLeriiationnl goofl will The ease nnd 
rapidity of travel and communioalion by means 
of steam and olcotricity have Iiclpcd to tha 
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PEACE 


PEACE 


samp 011(1, Th(' war ndvdiii'inR litlo of civil- 
id all on with its vnrinUH liiiiniinilariiin move- 
iiienb liiiH tnmlnd to sw(‘(‘p iiwiiy innny of Llic 
harriers which kc'pL iintiunn ajjarl fioin each 
ollioi Tlio (^I'oupiiiR of m(*n in inLonmhoiml 
hociotU's wdrkiiiK in the fioUla of hcu^tico, in- 
iliiHti'y, and hocuiI icroniii Iiuh I(m] lo n uinhcii> 
lion of LliP IiirIht hfo iLiid hu^ pnnnoLi'd friouil- 
aliip amoiiR Llio IcathTH of piORiosfi Tlio Inboi 
orRani/ailiunH of Ihc worhl liiivo honi uctivo 
in proinnfiiiR p(‘a('o piopiiKaiula, and in nii- 
Lioiial and inloriiiLlioind aHHOiiddii'H liavo d(’- 
clarnd llininHolvi'^ in opported Lo pnHciipliiin 
and in fiivnr of arlnlmlion. Tin* inum.H of 
pri'anadinR Un^ iialions in almiuhni Lho archaic 
molliod of si'llliiiR dilliciillioH hy forco and to 
adopt till* inndnrn innlhod nf Uio conrl of jiiii' 
lice now cuiiird on iioL iiicndy liy pacifiHlH, 
IniL hy Ihi* clciRv, Llir proH'i, law aHsocialioiis. 
winnen’H cinbsj and evon hy hodios cngaRcu 
in ])roinoliiiR tin* ocouoniic welfare of llu) com- 
111 unity. A concrole example of this m Hccn 
in the IlvpnH (U)10) of the MiiSHacIuiscLla 
CoinuiiHsion on Ihe Cost of Living, whicli 
after a eareful iiiveHligalion PiiidR I hat Llie great 
increme of e\])endltuii‘B for annumenl is the 
cause of eiiorinoiis waste, affecliiig the common 
welfare of the iieoplo 

Atuoiir the oiRaiii/.alionH (MigiiRed in devel- 
oping and orgain/.niK world himliment for 
])eac(! aie six hiindi ed and more peace societies, 
the oldeHt of which in Iho Americnn lN*aco 
Soeiety, w lio.se Seeietaiy in 1)i* Ilcnjaniin 
I'\ Tniehlood; the IiiLer|)arhiimenLary Union, 
(•imipOHcd of lepresentalivcs fioiii the pniha- 
menls anti congiesRes of the wmld, imUhiig 
liionniid meeLings, the Iiilm imLioiml Peace 
Coimre.ss, the eiKhleeuth Ht‘Ssion of which wiia 
helrl ill K lock holm id 11)10, I ho imlJonnl peiico 
conRi'e.sse.H, of which Ihiec have been held 
in the United StateH, namely, in New York in 
1007, said lo he the largest peace us.Hcinhly 
ever convened, in (Jhiciigo in iOOi), and in Daf- 
Limoi'c in 1011; the lUireiui of_ Intel natioiml 
Peace at Porno, Swit/eiland, wliich undertakes 
to gatlier and disti Unite infoiinalion and act 
as a dealing lion, so foi all propagandist work, 
the Mohonk Ar bit ration Conferenco, which 
has been held for the past Bcvcntcoii years 
under the patronage and hospitality of Wr 
Albert K. Smiley, and like nil tho other organi- 
zations moil tin lied has been highly educative 
ill its plan of work and successfid in iiitciest- 
ing the leading miirchaiits, bankeis, lawyers, 
clergymen, and piibliciHlH in the moral, social, 
ami euoiinniic impoi lance of the pence inoyc- 
inont Of tho oigiiiiiKatioiiH which aio in- 
toiuhsl to inlliimine NtudeiitH in soliools, cnl- 
leg(‘Hj and iinivoi’sili(‘H, lliero is the Y'^orld 
Peace Poimdation, fm tho support of which 
Mr. I'Mwin (him Ikih sot afiide $1,000, 000, the 
iiicoinn of which is lo bo applied ni tho publi- 
cation of books 1111(1 tracts on the histoiy ami 
progress of peace and in gonoral propngamln 
work of an educative diaiacLcr, Closely afTili- 


alcd with llii-j Foundation is the Ainciicnn 
iSdiool Peace LiJiigue, the object of which is 
to organize* the teachers of the public achoola 
ill bcliiilf of iiiich tcacliiiig of lastoiy and other 
Biihjecta and in audi iriteriialionnl cxdiango 
of leachers and corrcspomlciice ns shall pio- 
iiiotc friendship nuiong the youth of difTcinit 
lands Tlirciigli ila in/luciicc tlie Ifilli of 
May, the anniversary of tho calling of the 
first Hague (kniferoncc, is now cclrbmted 
largely tluoiighout the United States na Peace 
Day. The IiiLei collegiate Peace Association 
has already organized oratoiicnl conLcsLs in 
tiio coll(‘ge.‘j nf several stales Tlic Cosmopoli- 
tan (Jhibs, now foinnng a national association, 
afToid meeting grounds in univeiaitica for men 
of dilTcicnt nations. Of the Ilnrvaid Cosmo- 
jiolitan Club President Eliot has declared tliat 
iL IS the most interesting in the university. 
The C’oula Fratres, an intcniatiaiml federation 
of fituilcnts which has more tlinn 15,000 mem- 
hers ill European universities and hna lecontly 
added <10,000 French secondary atuclcnta, has aa 
its principal object the promotion of the idea of 
Bolidarity ami fraternity among atudents. 
The Woi'ld Student Christinii Fcdcnition, 
which inchulea five i a tei collegiate associa- 
tions of Aineiica, Circa L Ilritniii, CfCrniaiiy, and 
ficandiimvia, with a inembejship of 138,000 
Htudenl.s and profeu-sora, is iacicasingly inflii- 
cnLial ns n factor for peace Tim annual 
inteieliange of iirofcsHOiHliipH ini Hated by the 
iinivei.sities of Uerliii, Ilarvaid, and Columbia, 
and now extending Lo many other inatiLutiona. 
as well as the interchange of students, will 
lend lo produce common iniereala in the field 
of Hcliolarslnj) and floiiiul learning. The Amer- 
ican CJoncilintion Society, under the chairman- 
whip 0 / Dr Nieliolna Murray 13 nil or, publish os 
each month the best information avnihibln, 
using a mailing list of 70,000 iiainea, The 
recent gift of eleven and a half million dollars 
from Ml. Andrew Carnegie is a ciowning 
event in a reinaikable aeiics. The triislecsfl 
of this emhmmonl have already shown their 

I nirpose to make it serve educational ends 
ly announcing that work is to ho undertaken 
ill thicc dcpai tiiients, namely, (1) intcrim- 
tioiial law, (2) economic aspects of pence, and 
(3) education and intercourso. The men al- 
ready appointed to be nt the head of the first 
two (Icpartiiicnts arc cliatinguiflhecl aa cdiicatoifl, 
and witlioiit doubt the remaining aiipointco 
will be of the same class S. T. D. 

HororonceB' 

First ytnniia/ Report of the dsflflciaiioa for the I liter-' 
nationnl /ji/irc/innffc of i^ludiuta (Lomloii, 1010 ) 
(liNN, I'hnviN, The World Penen FoiiiulnlJoii, Jn- 
ucpeiufcfit, Feb. 0, 1011 

Iloi/i’, llAMii/roN Tho Diuvn nt Lho World'fl Pcftco, 
irofW'8 iror^, Mlircli, 1011. ^ ^ 

Mbah, K D Ileroca of Peace, Outlooh, Nov M, 
IIKIH 

Rcsohhomo/thcfiixtcenth f/uti'crani Ptacfl Coji^rcascon- 
cenuno ill fern fi/icrial /iVlMcnfion (llerne, 1007 ) 
Stevbnhon, ANoiinw. The Tenchor na (i Mlflaloimry 
or Pcaco. FricnJa' Intelligencer, OoL. 16, 1004, 
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Webton, 3. V. J/ialoncnl oj fhr /nJercoUfiJiatfl 

Pence Assoc\aU<m (Vrllnw iSDriNH*!, Oliuj, llllO ) 
Sco ttlso tho uiftiiy i)ublic[itiun9 of tho /ViniTii an 
AMDClQtioU for Intcrxmtioinil Coixcilirtliuii (NniV 
York) find tlio World IVnco Foundali'tin, (lltHlun) 
Alaci Ilcportt of tlio vunoin iJcaco bocicIich and 
congrcBSoa mciilloiicd in llio text 


PEAGHAM, HENRY (? 1.>70-Ifld3). — 
Engliah aiitlior, born nL Norllimiiiiiiia, IlnrL- 
fordaliirc, the non of a country rector. lie 
wna ediicnted at school.s nonr »St. Allmii'a rtiul 
m London, and proceeding to Trinity CidlcRO. 
Cambridge, giacluatrd 11 A in 1501-1595 ftiul 
M.A. in 1508, After tcacliing for a time ab 
Wymonclhain in Norfolk he took up llir lit- 
erary profesaion, for which ho was well enough 
equipped by a knowledge, in addition to let- 
tGva, of botany, iniiaic, herald mailieiiintn a, 
drawing, and painliug IIlh livat work wa*? 
the Graphice or the most aunrArnt and excellent 
Art of Drawing wilh the Pen and Linming 
in Water Colours (Loiulon, 1600) which inisscfl 
Ihioiigh many ediliona ns Tke (rcnllenion's 
^j.crcisc In 1013-1014 Peachain made ox- 
er I lent iigc of an opportunity to travel in 
Fiance, Italy, and Holland na tutor to Llio 
.soil a of Tlioinas Ilowaid, Earl of Arundel Ib 
was during a stay at the country home of M 
Ligny, a Ficnch scholar and sohlici, that 
PoftchaTn was struck by the hunt alums in the 
training of Engliah gentlemen and was inspired 
to write the woric by wliieli lie is l)e.st known, 
the Complcal Genlkman (1022) This woik 
was addressed to William Howard, tho oiglit- 
ycar-old son of Eail Arundel Tho Complcal 
( 7 eallBKi 07 r is in the main a plea (or the lietter 
cduGation of tho upper classes The rest of 
the work is a aerica of clmptina on the difTeinit 
studies, each of which gives an epitome of Lhoir 
Gontent, Unilci the title, " Of 8tile in spoak- 
ing and wriLing, and of History,'' Peachain 
gives a list of authors to he rcail in Latin 
and Greek Tho chapter on Poetry is of 
considerable interest, for Shakespeare, Hen 
Joiiaon, and others arc omitted from the number 
of Elizabethan poets, One of tho newer 
Htudiea which was being iiiiroduucd into Eng- 
land at this time la " Auliquiliea," iuchuliug 
statues, inscriptions, and coins In Lite chap- 
ter on " Drawing, Limning, and Painting " 
Peaeliain gives directions on color mixing and 
an accoimb of the lives of oinincnb painters Of 
special value in the education of a gentleman 
IS the study of blazons, armory, arms, and tho 
dignity of heralds, Under "cxerciao of the 
body " Poach am iiichulcs horsemanship, run- 
ning, leaping, swimming, and shooting. Under 
the title of " Rcpiitatioii and Carriago " aro 
given the special quail ticb dcairablo in a genUe- 
man: — temporanco, ^ model ntion, frugality, 
tluiftj and nlTablc discourdc to bo cultivated 
with tho help of anagrams, opi grama, and im- 
prcaaas Of the Iiinotion of travel in tho 
education of a gentleman Peachain says, ** In 
my opinion nothing roctifieth and confiiinebh 


more tho judgment of a gentleman in formino 
affaire 4, Lcacjietli him knowledge of liiiiiHelfo, 
and seLlnLli his anTecficm iiinre sure Lo Jus owiic 
Country, Ihnii tnivaile doth " la deciding 
whclluT travel should be foi ])h'ri.‘iure or profit, 
Peucluiin pronoiiiUTi eiuplialirully for the 
laLLor, ami Jio strongly reeummends a sojouni 
ill France foi giving point Co the acemnpluih- 
inoiits of Die goiitleinaii. TJio ediication of the 
gentleman is comjileled by a Htiidy of " mili- 
tary obsenaLioii," which dealt* with tJio dif- 
fproiit iiiiliLary ranks and gives a list of mili- 
tary eDinmaiulH. In a " much iiilargccl " 
ediUoji, pulilished In 1027, a rhfii>tcr m added 
on flailing, " the hopesl and nation L man's 
Recreation, or a Pa'^limo for all men to Re- 
create IhcmscIveH at viioaiit Ikiuith." Ilcio nn 
account ih given of the Aiiude rod, hne.H, lints, 
baitft, fticft, and diOerent kinds of fish While Iho 
Com)}lcal Gcutlcman nowhere givea a detailed 
description of the griilleiiuin, it i.s a valuable 
contiiljutioii lo our knuu ledge of uhat in 
Iheorv at any laU* was considered of value m 
Ilia inake-u|) (See also (/KxNruY anij Nodleb, 
Epuoation of, Mannkhh a'^u Mon alb. 
Film CATKIN IN.) 

Peachain was imfortimalely reduced to 
poyeily in hia old age and tin nod his iien to 
writing poliLieal and HOeial painpiilelH, of 
which the most inlerealing aie The Aii oJ 
Living in Loudon^ or n Caution htnv (rcnthmm^ 
Count) y men and ffUangrt^f drawn hy oernmon 
of /Jii.sijimo, di'iptm of thcmaclvcs m the 

Thriftiest Wag, not oncly in the Cih/, h\U in all 
other Populous Plnres (1742), and 7V*c Worth 
of a Penny, or a Caution to heep Money, ledh 
tho Pauses «/ die Hcnrciiy anil Mim'y n/ the 
IKnid //i£i 7 ca/ in these Ilmd and McrciicBS 
Times (IGll), a diHciission of Lhe econonuo 
coiulition of the rouiiLry. Peacham is also 
Bald (liiiing this period to ha^o wriLLca chll- 
dreiPa hooka at a penny each 

Iteferoncefl — 

Di’clionnri/ of iValronnl Uwgraphu 
Goudon, G, iS , I'kl Peactioin'a Ctmiplrte Gn\itcu\an 
(n rGjjnia cf iho lOdi cdiLion). (O^ciurd. lUOO ) 

PEARSON, ELIPHALET (1752-1828).— 
First preceptor of Plullip.s Academy at An- 
dover; graduated at Harvard College in 1773 
and taught for five years nt Andovci. Ho 
was prineipal of the Phillips Academy at 
Aiidovoi from 1778 to 17fl0 and professor in 
Ilarvaul College fiom 1780 to 1820, and acting 
prcaideul from 1804 to 1800. lie was cue of 
tlio foiiiulers of Iho American Kdiicalioii iSo- 
cioty (j.e.) and waa active in Iho American 
Academy of Hcioiice ancl Arts. Ho was the 
author of a Hebrew grammar luul Bnveia) 
papers on loligioiis cduuation. W. H. M. 

PECAUT, FELIX (182B-1808). — Fronch 
olevgyniaii, autlioi, and educaloi He com- 
pleted his studies at tho Faculty of ProtcaLaiit 
Theology at Monlauban, and loccivcd an 
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appointmcnh in liis native city when only 
twciily-ouo years of ago. Lc?fi than two yeaia 
later ho gavo vip hia clerical cn-Hlng on account 
of Ilia lirtorodo\ views Theao aic set forth 
in Ilia Le Christ et la condcience (1859). In Iho 
incaiibniiQ lie had moved to Paiis, wheio he 
caLnblislioil a private acliool in coiij line lion 
with hia fiioiid Gaufida Ilia idena on national 
c (ill cation evolved during the years i mine eh- 
atoly following the (liana ter of 1870 appeared 
ii\ a aeiicH of leLtora to the IjcUics do 

jnavince^ and in lUtiidcH an jour le jour sur 
l*6ditcnUon nationala (1H7 1-1879). Julea Fciry 
(g.u.), then mmiatev of public inslTwclion, and 
M Huisflnii, director of priiuniy ciliiciitioii, 
wnie rcapoiisihle for appointing PdcaUt to tlic 
Htaff of general mspootora. With the great 
incronao in the number of department #1 noimal 
Hchoola,^ it became more than cvci necessary 
to provide for the rncniibmcnt of the Leaching 
force for Lhoae trainliii; flchoola P("‘caiifc was 
aclocted to direeb the gills' higher piininry 
norinid .school at Fontenay-aux-lloscs. lie 
devoted himaolf heart and huid to the undci- 
Laking, and apeiiL mwly all his lenmimnK 
days 111 Lliis, the most inipoiLant work of iii.^ life, 
re till HR in 18110. The acliool blill le fleets much 
of hiH Hinnt and devotion See his Dcuv mois 
de mmwu cn Itfdic (1880), L'cupriL dc Fon- 
lemiy (1895); Adieitx h V6cnh (1890); L'ddu- 
ftUwn ei la vie nahonnle (1897), f^wmzc nns 
iVddurMiion, a poslhumoiiH piiblicidion of writ-- 
ings collecLcd liy his sona, F. E. V 

ReforoncoB — 

Ruifl'inN, F /Jirh'oririflirr da PiilnooQic, hv P^cnnl 
OoMi'AVUKi 0 Filxx Picaut ft Viiducation dfl f« Con- 
aciciicc (Les ^r»affs mlucalciirs ) (PAriD, q cl.) 

PECK, WILLIAM GUY (1820-1892) — 
Author of mathematical loxthooka; gnidunted 
from tiio United State, s Military Academy at 
West Point in IS 11 Uo was piofcssor at 
AYest Point (181(1-1855), at the UiiivcraiLy of 
Micliigan (1855-1857), and iit Columbia 
University Ills publications incliido Elc- 
menlnrij Mechanics (1859), Natural /Vii7osop/if/ 
(1800), Popular Aslronomy (1882), and iniiny 
acliool and college tc'cLbcoka on mathematics 
lie was joint an Iho r with his fnthei -in-law, 
Clmrles Davie.s, (qv,) of the Dichonary and 
Cyclopmha of Maihemaiical Science (1855) 

W. S M. 

PEDAGOGICAL JOURNALS. — See Jouii- 
NAUSM, Educational. 

PEDAGOGICAL LITERATURE —Scclbn- 
LiouaKiuiY nv Educ.vi'IDn; Jouhnaub, Edu- 
cational; and the loreiencc list at the closo 
of each topic in Lhifi work. 


PEDAGOGY — Pedagogy IS commonly un- 
derstood to mean the science and art of teach- 
ing. The word la derived from the Giecka, 
among whom n pedagoguo was the peiaon 
uaually, if nob always, a slave, who alLcndcil 
the young boy, going with him to and from 
achool, carrying his inatorials for study, look- 
ing out for Ina wniita and cxcrciaing nuthoriby 
over him, It ia auppoacd that the pedagegUGa 
were often such alavea ag would be iiselcsa 
otliei taaka, and that they were not held in 
much respect even by the cluklrcn who were 
placed in their charge. The name thna ac- 
quiicd in ancient timea n, connotation of lack 
of esteem, if not of contempt, which it hna 
not entirely shaken off in modern usage 

A somewhat aimilar meaning became at- 
tached to the derived term, '' pedagogy " 
Since the Renaissance cducutional reformcia 
have drawn more and more attention to the 
significance of the procoaa of education na con- 
trasted with tliat of the subject matter taught. 
The study of thia process hna been for aevcral 
el'll tuiio.s rcfcired to na pedagogy. The phi- 
losoplici ICant.(g v ) deiioininntcd his lectures on 
cdii cation aa liber Pdilnyogik They dealt es- 
prcially with the formation of habit, and 
moral training and instruction Thus de- 
fined, pedagogy concerned that aspect of edu- 
cation commonly liold to be moat childish and 
least interesting, a phase of life relegated to 
iiursGR, motheis, anci pndagogiic.s, and folt tn 
have little in it to command the thouRlitfnl 
attention of the stiong in mind or will lii 
fact, the management and instruction of child- 
ren was from the fathers' oi sclioolmnstcra' 
point of view thouchb to rc,solvo itself into an 
Authoritativo display of superioi power 
Learning was treated as n matter of appli- 
cation on the part of the pupil Application 
was rcgnrdod ns a qiicatioii of will, and will na 
to be governed by commands. Put to com- 
mniul cliddreu was lield, on account of their 
weakne.sa and lack of leaources, nob to require 
groat stiength or to merit much thought or 
esteem, 

But while, on account of i(a derivation from 
the word pedagogue and its application to on 
art held in little honor, the teim pedagogy at 
first failed to carry the implication of a pro- 
found science, nevertheless the cxiatcnce of the 
ideal of such a study and ils rcsohito pursuit 
by a few reformcia cvcnUinlly gained for it 
a richer con ten b and a higlicr standing In 
the beginning its practical influence was felt 
eapccially in the clcmcntniy achoola. The 
iiinotcQiith century bioiiglib witli it in Die moro 
advanced nations of the world an extraordinary 
expansion of the facilities foi clcincntaiy 
education The preparation ol teachcra for 
this work came to bo lu the hnuds of normal 
and training scIiooIb, These institutions de- 
voted thcmaelvea largely to the pedagogy of 
the subjects taught in the common ecJiooIb 
and to the problcnis of school management 


PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY —See Joun- 
NALisM, Educational. 
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It came to bo m accojHcd [jriiiciplc that clc- 
meatary tcaolicrs should know not only iho 
subjQota they wore to teach, but also the art 
of their craft. 

Eventually blio idea that the scientific study 
of oducatioii flhoulcl not be confined to thn 
problems of tho elementary school led to the 
cstablialimcnt of dopartmonla of pedagogy hi 
collogDs and univcraiticB. The Uiiivcrbity of 
tho City of New Yoik (now New York Uiih 
veraity) offered such courses jn 1832 Tlie 
same iuBtituUon ealahUahcd a School of Pedaw 
gogy in 1800 mid oITercd thu dcgicc uf Master 
and Doctor of Pedagogy. The New York 
State Normal OollGge at Albany gives Iho 
degreo of Bachelor of Pedagogy Many unu 
veraitica, cspeaially in tho western jiart of tho 
United States created pioressorshipa iii peda' 
gogy in tho last two decades of the ninclcenth 
century. See Education, AcAonMic Studv of. 

The mtioiluctiou of ihc study into luglirr 
education led to new difTieulLic*? m regard to 
the term pedagogy. It was felt to be es.scn- 
tmlly a normal school subject, concerned es- 
pecially with the problems of the elementniy 
school and rnlc-of-thunib ” incthoda of 
teaching the Bubjecta of its curncnlum Tho 
flpocialiata of the universities were jii one to 
regard tho power to leach ns duo primni’ily to 
knowledge of subject matter. In addition to 
bills they admitted the importance of natural 
aptiLudo and of oxperiDiieo, but rejorted tho 
efficacy of methods. Many ritli cub'd oiit- 
vight the pcoUn&ionB of “ pedagopy," and 
rcsciUcd its injection into the curiiciihun of 
Jiiglicr ccliication Some even went ho far as 
to ciitioizc the oiitirc inflticnco of pedagogy 
on clemontary education, on the gioiiiid that 
in its ciiiphasm on intercat it had deinoraluod 
the work of the school, giving U'i " soft “ 
pedagogy. 

Much of this crilici.'jm of pedagogy as a 
university subject had, doubllo.H.'r, validity, 
and in conscf|Ucncc it was necessary to modify 
[inil expand ih conlcnl m order to f^DDiire for 
ib a permanent foothold and equality of rank 
To mark thu cliiinge thcro grew up n tendency 
to substitute tho word education for pedagogy 
na a title for the [Icparlniciit and for profes- 
sorships. Thus the term " pedagogy “ has 
Lo a considerable extent passed out of vogue 
The newer “ educaucm " diffeus from th^ older 
"pedagogy'' in two respoetH. Eitsl, it iii- 
cliides far more than method in teaching and 
scliool maiiagemont; aecoud, it is iiioro HCion- 
tiflc. Taking up Llic first pond, we noLe Uiafc 
all thn oducntional fun cl ions and agcnciCH of 
Bocicty arc considered, I lie hisLory and ad- 
ininistralion of cdnralion mv taken into ac- 
couiiL, the erne of the body is brought beforo 
the attention ns well as the caie of Iho iniiid, 
and tlic education of dofeclivcH ns well as of Llio 
normal child; thcj oilvicnUimal uleidB and the 
curriculum arc trealed both m general and in 
detail and tlie rclntion of cducaLion to geneial 


welfare is invc.Hti gated. A good illustration 
of the expansion of llie field is seen in the tran- 
sition from the history of pedagogy aiidi as 
we find 111 Compayr6'fl voliiiiic witli that liile, 
to pioseiit-day Jiislory of cdiicntiou IMicu 
the subject confini'd itself for the moat part to 
the ideals and iiiothods that have jirevailod 
in the achools, together uith aoiiir areoiiiit of 
tho concephons and work of eihiralioimi re- 
forinora. Now' the liistoriaii of ('(luenlinii tries 
Lo leliiLc the procoanes and agencieH of educa- 
liou to the iiisLiUilioiial, eeoiiimue^ H^^elal^ and 
ciilLurnl luoveinenla of biHtoiy. 

Tlmaccoiul chniige that jian come about with 
the traiisilion fiom pixlagogy Lo ediieulion 
UcH ii\ the mure thtiruugh going and lieieulific 
inr-lliotlH employed Ui-day On the onn Imnd, 
a fai wider rmigu of iiiidei lying scjences is 
hiought into rcquiaillon in the trealiiient of 
educnlionnl pioidcms Tims not only psy- 
chology and pliiloflopliy, hut also biology, 
physiology, sociology, and economics aro 
In ought Lo hear on the work. On the other 
Imnd, the piopagnlion of opinions, " nrm- 
cliair " pedagogy, him been leplaccd by resoliiLO 
bcaich for facts tluoiigh liiHlorical Vcsearcli, 
through comparative atxidy, liinnigii llic use 
of evperimoiiL and Hlniislical inelliods TJic 
dcpartiiient of cduealioii biingfl to Hcieiitific 
rcHeaiX'h a set of iiileiCHting ]iructienl prob- 
leiiiH and to the Hclioolinnstor n innH.a of in- 
conlrovei tilde facts nnd cniiolusiniiH that cnn- 
not fnil If) prove of praclieal use. 

It is iuteu'stiug to mile that the leim peda- 
gogy bids fair to he levivcfl in tlie Lille " ox- 
peiimenLal pedagogy." Tins seieiiee springs 
not so much fioiii the (h'siie of tho HtdioolriiaHlcr 
01 tho educational refonner lo estiililisli lench- 
iiig on an unshnkalile Imms, as fioni Llie lend- 
eiiey on the jiarL of cxpf'iiinenla] jjsyeliology 
Lo reach out into new fields, esiieeially those 
W'heic it 'I methods and prineiplea ran be made 
to lu'tti' on the piaeLical W'oild Hut, allhoiigli 
somewhat difTorriiL in its origin from genetic 
and ed lien tumid psyehologVi xvlneii began nfl 
atleiupl.i to get a scioiilihe’ Imsis foi loacliing 
niLlier llum nexv pioblems for scioiice, expeii- 
iiicntnl pedagogy imlii rally IcikIh to nichido 
both tlic.Hc forciiinncrs. E N If 

See EnucATior^, Academic Study ok; 
Ex rum MENTAL Education, PsxriiOLouY, 
Education All', riuLohovuv ov Education; 
also Child Study. 

PEDAGOGY, DOCTOR OF, — Sec De- 
nriELH 

PEDANTRY. — A term given lo the dis- 
play of knowledge foi I he nuke of its dbplay, 
espeeially in (he e\]ijl)ition of kmnvledge upon 
unusual Lopirs and huIiJocIh irrelevant to 
current needs aiul interests and hence lack- 
mg applieatioD Probably one iiubspenBablc 
fact 01 in pedantry is that tho knowledge 
exhibited be aecond Imnd, or show dependence 
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upon Hoincwliftt Antiquated authorities, being 
more ui' \cbs accompanKMl by quotations froni 
thorn. ICnoivlcdgG that hgoitib vital anti iin- 
portftiit At one epoch may accni ti uat'lcas af- 
fect ntioii at another. At the llcimiFisnnco, 
rcfoi'merH like Montaigne (o.i;.) and humorists 
like Ilabolnia ( 5 .^.) round moat flcholnatic 
flcliolaialup to bo inoro podantiy while the suo- 
ceaaora of tlic hniniuiiats regarded ns pedantry 
the liu mania la dinplay of clnasienl alluaiona and 
Cicoronlan Latinity. Such historic illuBbra- 
lioiifl flliow that the quest ion underlying 
pcdaiitiy IB the leadapLation of the Icnrnliig of 
the post to contiimporavy coiiditiong. J. D. 

See ICnowl^dok; Montaionej Renais- 
flANCB AND Education. 

PEDICULOSIS.— Sod Infectious Dibeases 

PEDOLOGY — See Pahenthood, Edu- 
cation Fon 

PEET, HARVEY PRINDLE (1794-1673), 
— EdueiiLor of the ileiif, gnidunted from Yale 
College in 1822 , having previously taught 
in tlic diHtucb echoola of Coiinceticiit. IIo 
was an insLructor in the Ainciican Asylum 
for the i;)cnr at llarLford from 1622 to 1831, 
when lie was enlled to the priiicipalHhip of the 
New York Institution for Llie Deaf He prepared 
a sGi'icH of textbooks Cui Die use of deaf chil- 
dren and publiaiied many pap era on the cduca- 
lion of the deaf, wliicli wore collected and 
publiahcd with the title r^immar]/ of Ihc Re- 
corded JlcaeaTchcs amt Opitiiom of It, P. Peel 
(Waaiunglon, 1873) W, S. LL 

See Deaf, Education op the. 

ReferencGBJ — 

IlAnNAnD, II. American Journal of J?ifuc(i/i‘oji, Vo). 
Ill, np. 300-382. 

8cti nlfio Iho Av]oncan Annais of Iho Diof and Pinjib for 
1873, 

PEIRCE, BENJAMIN (1809-1880) — 
Malhcnmliciaft and textbook aulhov; gvadn- 
ated fiom Ilarvaid UniverBlty in 1820 He 
wa 3 foi two years nasociated with Gcoi-go 
Dancroft (o ) a toaclior in the famous 
Roimd Hill School (ay) at Northampton, 
Mass. From 1831 to hia death he was tutoi 
and piofofi.sor at Harvard Ilis piilihcaliona 
include Plane and Spherical Ti igonomclri/ 
(1836), Algebra (1837), Plane ami tSolid Geo- 
inclrj/ ( 1 B 37 ), Miscellany of Ualhemaiics and 
Physics (1842), Analytic Mechanicfi (1855), 
and many iiapets on in a them all cal acioncc. 
He wna aldo tho aulhur of the llUiory of 
llaroard University from its Foundation m tho 
Year lOSO io the Period of tho American Revo- 
lution (1833). W a. M 

PEIRCE, CYRUS (1700-1 859) , — Viin^ 
cipal of the fiiat state normal school organized 
in the United States; graduated fiom Harvard 
Collogo in 1810 He taught for two yearn and 


then studied for the ininiatry. Ho was in the 
Bervice of the eiuirch for eight years; " he 
ahandoiicd tho pulpit for the desk of the 
teacher.'' IIq taught four years at Andover 
and nine years at Nantucket On the oipn- 
isjation of tho first state noimal scliool at 
Lexington (now at Frnmiiighiiin), Mass., in 
1830, he waa choaoii by Ilomco Miuui us pnii- 
cinal " Only thicc students presented them- 
Bclvcs at the opcniiiR of the school,” bub tho 
carneatnesfl and aklll of Mr Peirce ”sooii 
attracted aLtontion; and the apathy with 
which Ins labors weic legnrdcd by many friends 
of education gradually gave place to confi- 
dence ” Tho normal school waa removed to 
West Nowton in 1814 and to rrainingliam in 
18-19, W. S M 

ReferencBB* — 

Raunaiid, if. Awenean Journal of Education, Vol. 

IV, PI). 275-aoa 

Lambon, M S First Stale Normal School in Aincnea, 
(Uoaton, 1003) 

PENALTIES AND REWARDS —See 
Rewauds and Punihiimentb; Scitooji Man- 
agement. 

PENCRICHE, RICHARD.— Seo Anglo- 
N OHM AN )ScjiooLs; Black Death. 

PENIKESE SUMMER SCHOOL. — 
Sec SuMMEu Schools. 

PENMANSHIP — Sec WniTiNa. 

PENN CHARTER SCHOOL. —See 
FniF.NDB, Educational Influence of the 
Sdcikty op, 

PENN, WILLIAM (1044-1718). — Foiindor 
nf Pennsylvania, atudicd at CJu'iat College, 
Oxford, but wna fined and cxi^ellcd for ” the 
sin of nonconformity,'' having connected 
him.ielf with tho Society of Friends Ho coii- 
llnued Ills education in France, and in 1C81 
obtained grants of land in Aniciica vlncli he 
oiganized into the colony of Ponnflylvania, 
Before leaving Engliind, he stipulated that the 
goveiiicr and provincial council of the new 
colony " shall erect and order all publio schools 
and I'Qwnid the autlioia of useful sciences and 
laudable inventiona ” In the charter granted 
by Penn in 1711 he emphaaized the importance 
of a ” good education of youth, and their 
early intro dun Li on m tho piiiiciplea of true 
reliRion anil viiLuo, and qualifying thorn to 
servo their country and thcmaGlVPS by breed- 
ing thorn 111 leading, wiitiiig, and Icainiiig of 
Iniigiiagcs and useful arts and flcicnccfl. suit- 
able to their sex and age and degree'' Ilia 
nnpoitaiit educational wiiting is ChaTlcr of ye 
PithliK School founded in ye Town and County 
of Pluladclpkia in Pcimai/limnia (PhUadftiphm, 
1701). W, S. M. 

See Fiiii:ndb, Educational Wohh op So- 
ciety OP, Pennsylvania, State of 
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PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN, PITTSBURGH, PA. — Founded 
in Dccombci, 1860, by persona iutorcslccl m 
promoting the higher education of women 
in this region. In addition to tho academic 
deparbinent leading to nil regular collcgo 
degrcca, there is a muflie dcpaibmcnt offeiing 
courses m connection with regular collcgo work 
and a special muaio courao loading to a cci- 
tificate, A depaitment of social sei vice has 
been organizecl lecently giving special train- 
ing to social 'vVorkcTB who wish to entev pmcl 
work or to give intelligcnb sepicea na volim- 
teers, and the course combi lies theoicLical 
flbudy and piacbical work. Pittsbuig, with 
its great industiies and ita diversified phijan- 
throp'ies, is nn unusual field for observation, 
investigation, and practical work; many of 
the instibutiona cohperato with the college, 
and experienced social woikeis give individ- 
ual nasistancG. Tho entianec rcqinrcinonta 
to tho collogo couraofl which lead to the dogroft 
of A.B are foui years’ worJc of a high school 
Tho social life icccives much attention from 
the point of view of individual tiainiag Tlin 
faculty CQuslata of eighLccu meiubcra and the 
cnrollmeiib of studeiUa, excluding those in 
the deparbmonb of music, was 134 m 1910- 
1011. C II. C. 

PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE, GETTYS- 
BURG, PA. — A nonscctaiinn inatitiition, 
founded and Jogbered by Iho General iSynod 
Lutheran Chnrcli, chartoied by the Irgifihilurc 
of Pennsylvania in 1832. Tho iiniuilsc wliicli 
icd to the founding of the college cnnic fioin 
the Lutheran Theological .Seminary oatab- 
hshed in Gebtysbiirg six years oarliei Thna, 
while the primary motive was to furnish a 
thorough prcpaiation for the men contemp- 
lating the flomiimry course in llieulogy, tho 
general object of the fouiideia was the pro- 
motion of academic and Bcicnbifio education 
under Cliristiau influences. The course of 
abiidy, na oviginaUy planned, covered the B\ih- 
ject.s of philosophy, Latin, Greek, natural 
science, mathematics, English, and German, 
leading to the degree of A.B Fiom 1840 to 
1861 a medical dcpnitmcnt, located at Phila- 
delphia, was connected with the college. In 
18Si the scienbifiQ doiiarbinent was oiganizcd, 
leading to a division of the coiuse into classical 
and scientific During recent yrais a niimbcr 
of new C0U1SC3 have been added, ofleiing a 
wider range of choico and difTereiiliation of 
couiaes of study. There aie at prosenb (1912) 
nine group couraea, determined by blie major 
cuiiiSQ of study, leadiiif? to tlic Bachelor’s 
degree The (ombccu units lecomiueiuled by 
tho committee of unifoi’m college cntranco 
rcquiroincntg aic required foi admission to 
tho fi'caliman class The school is controlled 
by a self-perpetuating boaid of tniitcca con- 
BialinR of Lhirty-Bix membera The ground q 
and equipment aie valued (1012) at S6G0,000 


including a library of 25,000 volumra. Tho 
productive endowment ainounl.i lo S225.000. 
The total income foi blic year ending July 1 
1911, was 1,877.40 The enroHmeut m 
1910-1011 was 323. Women Jiavo brm ad- 
mitted since 1880 The teaching foice mim- 
bora 23. C. F. 8, 

PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE, 
CHESTER, PA. — An institution orgniiizcd 
in 18G2 as the Pcnnsylvama Military Aeadeiny, 
aiul located at Glicsler in 1805 'L’lic* collcgo 
wn.i the out grow til of n piivatp boarding achool 
established at Wilmington, Del , in 1821, 
Military instruction wna introduced iu 1858. 
In 1892 the ncndniiy adopted the present title. 
Preparatory and roncgiatc (civil cngincciiiig, 
clicmical, and academic) departments arc 
inniiilaincd Dchnitc cnlrniirc rc<|Uiienients 
are not slated DegrecH arc conferred. Tlic 
cnrollincnt of collegiate Hliidoiila m 1011-1012 
was 104, «i'd the faculty conHistcd of fifteen 
incinbcis 

PENNSYLVANIA, STATE COLLEGE 
OF, STATE COLLEGE, PA — Was esLah- 
lished by the “ JIoiiUI Act" pasaed by Chm- 
gieas July 2, 1802, iiiirl a lecipiorul act of the 
legi'.latuic of rcnnsvlvauiu pas.scd Amil 1, 
1803 A.h enrly as 1855 a charter hna been 
issued lo certain pidjhe-spiriled cilizeiiB 
uiidoi tlic ])atranage of tlie si ale Board of 
Agriculture, and in 18.5!) nn inslitulioii for 
aecoiidaiy agiiculUiiid (•(lueutmn was opened 
at the pre.Henl Imwilioii undei Llie nniiie of 
" Tfic lligfi School,'* t/ic fiifft r/aas 

l)oing gnduated in 1861, Ihidci the new e.s- 
tabliHlimciit, the name wna changed in J874 
to The IVniisylvania State (hjllego Some of 
the U‘U8 tees are cx oflfcin Htate o flic i all ; (itheva 
arc appointed by the Governor; otlier.s are 
cho.sen by the aluiiiiii of the eollcge; and hLiII 
otheifl arc elected by delegates fiom induHtiinl 
orgaiiizalioiis of the state. 

The Runvth wa'i small mUU IRH7, \^hrn the 
state began a legular luerinia) appiopimtion 
Lo the iicstitulion, llie total of wliicli now (lOll) 
nggi'cgales §3,505,720 43. The most lercnb 
appioprijitioii wn.i 15800,000 Tl\c gl'o^^th in 
total at tendance of HLudeiils by dcentles is 
ns followfi: 1891, 2n9j 1001, 4.33; 1911, 2007. 
Tlic ])iesent force of ins I rue Lois mnnbers 100, 
No tuition is charged, but pi eferenco in adniis- 
81011 is given to icshleiiLs of llie Htate A very 
small percentage of Uie Hlndimls come fioin 
oUicr slaLcH and foieigii eoUTUnes. Fourteen 
mil Is are required for entrance lo tJie enllego 

There are five aehoolH, viz ugiieiilUire, 
engine eving, Ulycral avtu, mining, and nalural 
scieiiee; also one deimrliiirnt, Imnie ceo- 
iinniicH, In these sehools Uiirty-si'L courses 
of fiLiuly arc oflercd leading lo tlu' Baehclor’s 
degree. Ooursc.s arc also offeied leading to tho 
Master's degree. Cmre.spomienee nnrk is con- 
fined to lessons oil ngiiciiUural topics, in which 
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3GOO fjtudcaLs arc now enrolled, nncl to studontfi 
111 Lh<i .Sunimor ScsiJion who wish to conlimic 
Llieir iiiH true lion 

Six liundrcd aerca of fann Innd arc owned 
by Llic college, part of which is devoted to 
oxpon mental farming, part to foreatry wood 
lots, and pnrb to CftmpiiH The total value of 
JaikI and biiJldjn^ja is 5LJ‘I‘1,309 

Tho college dilTeis from other i ns ti tut ions 
mainly in its rural eiivironnient which devel- 
ops a aolidanly of col logo ueiUiinciit, a Imrmony 
of Gollcgo life, Ml effectivo fiyateiii of student 
solf-govei’iimciitj an economy in etylo of living, 
anti a devotion to the more scriouB QHpccta 
of college residence Attendance on chapel 
service ia compalflory, many Ihble ckaaca arc 
maintaiued, nud the Chriatian Aasociation has 
an active meiiibci’Hliip numbering 1200 Thoio 
are ten chapters of nalional fratciniLica, most 
of wiioiii own chapter Jiouflcii in which their 
membera rcaido, Edwin Eric Sparks, Pli.D., 
LL.D,, ia the president of the college 

B E. S. 

PENNSYLVANIA, STATE OF — Oiic‘ of 
the largest and moat impoilant of the thiilcrii 
original aUtoa, First nettled along tho Dela- 
ware by the Swedra in U138, it wuh taken over 
by the Dutch in 1G05, and liy the English m 167*1; 
later, granted tc William IVim asiv proniietary 
colony by CharloH II in 1 OS I mid ^lOtllcil by him 
ill 1G82 PonnHylvaiiia (sontimied undtM Peim'.s 
clurtcrH of 1GS2 and 1701 up to the Ilevolulion, 
and wns the aedoiid Htato to iiiUfy the Federal 
Cons 1 1 tut ion, in 1787 It has a himl area of 
dl,fl32 inilr.s ai nhaui the size of England 

proper. For administrative purposes the Htate 
IS divided into the city of Plnladelpliia and 
Bixty-six countioa, and the comities aie in 
turn divided into city, town, boieiigh, and 
township Hcliool tlLliiela In 1010 PoniiByl- 
vaaia had a total population of 7,005,111, one 
fifth of which wns in the eily of Philadelphia, 
the density of po pul lit ion was 171 peraons 
per square mile 

Educational History — Penii'a first cimrlcr, 
drawn up in England in 1082, provided that 
" the Governor and provincial council shall 
erect and order all public Hcliools, and encourago 
and reward the authors of useful sciences and 


nice and tciritoncs thcieof haring children, 
and all guardians and trustees of orphans, 
shall cause such to he instructed in reading 
and writing, hO that they may be able to rend 
the Scriptures and to write by tho time they 
attain to twelve yenifl of age, and that they 
bo taught some useful trade or skill/' and 
iinposod a fine of £5 jier cliilcl foi failure to 
comply, iinlcsf) the child was incapacitated for 
learning "in bodj^ or understanding " This 
law was so much in advance of ideas then 
auri'Giit in England that it was disapproved 
by IVilliam and Maiy, but was cnncLcd by bho 
Governor and the ggsombly in 1693, Tho law 
appears to have been enforced in a few places 
for a time, but soon became a dead letter and 
was omitted entirely from the revision of 
1G06 

In 1083 Enoch Flower was engaged as school- 
master at PhilQclel|)Jiia, and this was the first 
reguhr school established m the state In 169G 
a " Friends' Public School " was opened in 
Pluliidclpliia, after the type of a public gram- 
mar school of the time in England This was 
chartoied in 1097, and again in 1701, 1708, 
and 1711, and evolved into the William Penn 
Charter .School This school has been con- 
tinuously in existence since 1680, and ranks 
as one of the oldest schools in Ainoiica An- 
othoi .school wiifl established at Darby in 1092. 
and in 1607 the Society of Frlciida cstalilishcu 
a Hecoiul school m Philadelphia, which took 
poor scluilaiH fi‘eC| and was the fust public free 
school esLablisliod within the state But few 
other schools seem to have been established. 
aim! but little colonial legislatioii of any kind 
occiinod after 1700. " Tlio first three qiiar- 
tors of the ciglitcenth century " says Wicker- 
flliiim, "nrc alinofit a perfect blank ns fai ns 
anytliiii|; wns done by the public autlioiiLics 
to provide nn education for tho people " 

H of ore the Ilevolulion many parochial 
flchouli were established by the difTcrent 
(leiiominaliona, with the clergy frequently ns 
the teaclicrs; private pay sclioola were es- 
tablished in the towns and cities, and tho 
bcginniiigfi of free education for the poor were 
in ado. Some of tho piivnto schools thus 
established, such as the Germantown Academy 
(1761) and the Moravian schools at BeLhlehcm 


laudable iiivon lions ill the saiil province *' and and Nazniclh, founded still earlier, attained 
provided for " a committco of nmnnors, cdiica- a ivicle leputation and die w piipila from other 

tiou, and aits " to pic von L "all wickod and scan- colonies The c ducal ional policy which dc- 

dnlous living " and to seo Unit the youth weic vc loped early was that of depending upon 
*' trained up in virtue and useful knowlctlge parochial and jiiivate cIToits, of making no 
and aria " IL was furlhor agreed upon, m atteinpL to provide imy form of odu cation for 

England, ns a law for tho colony, " 28: 'rhnt lho.so who could nay foi it thomeclvca, and of 

all children within this provineo of the age of cxI ending chaiitalilc education to bub a limited 

Uvidvc years sluill he taught hoi no use fill Lrado number and for a him ted time, 
or skill, to the end llial none may he idle/' A marked exception bo these coiuli Lions 
The first general assembly of the colony, was found among the settlers from Connecti- 

sitting at ChosLor in December, 1682j ado|)Lctl cut, and other parts of Now England, who 

these provisions Tho second piovmcml as- flctllcd in the Wyoming Valley, in norbh- 
bcmhly. sitting in Philadelphia in 1083, pro- eastern Pennsylvania. These people bTouglit 
vided lurtlier " lhat all persons in this piov- with them from New England their political 
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indopGiidence and their zcnl for cducnrioii. 
Tho rcaiilb waa tlmb thoy wcio pollticnlly 
trouhleaQmo aad cdncalioiially cfUcicnt ^ In 
1708 ib viHH dcciced tlmb each townahip within 
tho aeLlleincab ahoultl reserve 000 aciea of 
land for tho public use of n goapel ininiBlry 
and the schools/' Tina was done, and, tliougli 
there were some losaoa, the achoola derived 
ben 0 fit from the greater part uf the lencrva- 
tion, and aomo achoola to-day bIjH receive 
income from theso oUl grauta* tinUool com- 
mit tecs wore elected by the jnlmliitaiUa, for 
each school dialricfc, find blicac in turn cmployctl 
bliD teacher, auporvised the school, and collcclod a 
rate-bill form of tax to pay the Loaclicr. Tliero 
waaalao a township tax to piovideschoollioUNCfl, 
and m some cnaca also to pay tenchci's. The 
aolioola thus established conlimied ui operation 
until the adoption of the firat etatc school law 
in 1834, wore the nearest approach to public 
sclioola of any catabhahed bofoic that date in 
tho state, and cxorcieod coiisidcraljlo infliirmco 
m shaping the new Pennsylvania law. 

Ill 1770 the first cousLltution made Ubeial 
educational provision Schools were ordered 
to be established in each county, " with such 
flalariGS to the masters, paid by the public. n,i 
may enable them to instruct yoiitli at low 
prices; and all useful learning shall hn duly 
encouraged and promoted in ^one or more 
uni vcrsi ties," Practically nothing was done 
under the pioyislous of th\B couBtitnlioii. 

PcnuBylvania ratified the Federal Consti- 
tution in 1797, and in the first coiisliliition 
adopted atlcr that, in 1700, the early liboinl 
piovision waa withdrawn, and a pioviaion 
tor the establlahmont of chanty aohoola wnq 
inserted in its stead. The legislature was 
directed, "as soon aa conveniently may he," 
to provide by law "for the catabhshnicnt of 
flchoola throughout tho state, in such manner 
that the pool may be taught ttratiaj* The 
"rights, privileges, iinmunilieSj nnd estates 
of religious societies and corporate lodics " 
were guaranteed, as before, and the piomolion 
of " the arts and aciciicca " was cl ire c led, " in one 
or more scminai’icB of learning." Tlieae |)ro- 
visions were coiitiniied unaltered in the new 
constitutioa of 1938, 

An act of 1802 made the first pi o vision for 
currying these constitutional inniulates into 
ejfccfc This gave to tho overseers and guard- 
ians of the poor tho task of aeleotiug the 
children who were to receive a chftiitable 
etlucatioip nnd of collecting tlic money, hy an 
iucrcaio in the " poor ratcB,*' with which to 
provide their books and tuition In 1800, in 
au ctToi't to remove the pauper taint, the tvd- 
minis Ira lion of llie law was given In the town- 
ship aagessora and conn tv commissioners, but 
without Biircega iu eliminating the name of 
" pauper schools " In 1824 an elToii was mado 
to aubstitute a form of a public for a pauper 
school system, by a law which provided for an 
election in each township, borough, or ward, 


which should accept the law, of a hourtl of three 
school iimri, ono to bo oh'ctotl oach yoni*. This 
law was 1(10 advanced to Hiuiul, and two years 
later it was rcpcalcti and the old pftupcr school 
Inw of 1800 was siihstituLcd foi it. In tlijs 
condition innUma loinnincil until 1834 Dur- 
ing the first forty years of Hlnlchood, the cJiicf 
cducnLionni legislation was in tho fonu of 
private incorpoifttion ads for si-liools and 
colleges, a nil in her of which wore granted 
Bonic sLotG aid* Uv 1830 iis many m 133 hueh 
special acts had licen imssed. and in 1833 
there were two univeiHilic.H. eigliL colleges, and 
fdby aencleniiea which had lujon aided, to some 
dcgicc, nnd moslly in rcliirn for the cducalion 
of poor chihhcii, by granlB from the sLaLe. 

A few inovciiiciilB looking toward a flinlc 
public school system were made early in llio 
cmitwyy. In 1812 the City Combed uf Thiin- 
dclpliia and the County CoiiuniMSioncra, acting 
jointly, were pcriuiUed to lake fliicli action 
Afl the public good might icquiic townid Llio 
o.stabliHlimciit of schools, iu 1814 "The So- 
ciety for Lho Tromolum of a Uatloual System 
of Edueatioii" was oiganized m Philadeljihia: 
in laifl the City of IMuIndelpliin wn.s orgaiiizccl 
by special law, iiH the firab scliool distil cl of 
Tcunsylvaiua, and periniHMinii wns given to 
provide LnncnJitcnaii sclioola for the cdiiraliDii 
of tlio poor (sec riiiLAnijLi’UiA, City ok; also 
Lancaatiiii, Joskpii), in 1821 Llin dmnUics 
of Danulun (nm'vJrtl)\ug), AUcghmiy (rilla- 
Inirg), CuinherJaad (Cm lisle), nnd LniiciUiLcr 
(Lancnslcr) woic ulao oxtunpLed from the opera- 
tion of the paiijier scliool law; in 1822 tlio 
city of Ijincu'itrT was orgninzod by apccial 
law, as the aocoud scluiol cliaLrict of I’euusyl- 
vnnia; and Govoriioi'N of (he slnlo, in liicir 
mos.^^ftgea to the Ifgislatuio from 1801 on, iiinclo 
lepenteil rcoommcndalioiis Uial floiiie fiiiLlior 
action bo inkcu In cany into offect tho con- 
slitiilioiiftl inauflates nnd to provide hotter 
cduratioiial advantages for the ehildroii of 
the state. In 1922 the ComiiiiLlco on Edu- 
cation of the Smmle leporlcil that the Act of 
1800 W’ag wholly inoperative in many counties, 
and much abused in uthois, and a report made 
to tho House of Hcprcflcatatives in 1820 
flhowcil that there had been educated fiec, in 
the 31 counties reporting, hut 4040 poor chil- 
dion in 182.'i, 7943 in 1820, 0014 m 1837, and 
4477 m 1828 Iu 1833, tlic last year of tlio 
pauper scliool ayslcm, Lhc miiuhoi of free 
pupils educated was 17,407, niid tho total 
co.st hut $49,400.20 

Tho hill cslahlisliing the ft late Common 
•School Fund, 1831, piovided for the ndthllnii 
o( the iueomo fioiu the Hulc of puhhc hvuilfi, 
and tho interest on the saiiie, unld a fund of 
$2,000,000 flhould ho reached, after which 
the income should he ajiplied annually to Iho 
mainteiianco of schools It was rslimaLcd 
that Lius i,vould he iu ahoul ten ycais, hut, in 
1834, the f I lends nf education succeeded in 
passing a hill which made the beginnings of 
C20 
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a afcato aoliool ays Lem [tb lliat tiiiir. Thia acb 
coiUaiiicd many of the ]n'oviaiona of llic Iuav 
of Jiiul tlm uiisiicecsHful billa of 1831 jiiul 

1833 Eaoii county win iniuin ti .school 
diYJaioii, and nai'li ward, LowiiHlup, and hoioiif;li 
a acliool (lialncl For tnioh .achool diaLrici 
n board of hiy hoIiooI diicctoia w/ua Lo bn 
elected by tlio pi'oiile^ one third of whom 
aliould Ro out of ollien ('aeh yi'ar. Each 
county ciouit was to npixniit two inaneoLora 
foi each (liijtncib, and the Secretary of State 
was made ec nQicAo Hupmutnndent of Public 
Schoohr The iiuuiiuo fioin the atato acUnul 
rurul was to be NUjiplemnnted by ji atatc n]i- 
proprial/ion of .S7.5,()()(J and by county and local 
taxation, though any distiiet might decide to 
msQ no tax fm fveo achoola, fcifoit Ua atatc 
apportionnieTitj and full hack on llic pio- 
viaiona of the old 1800 law for the maintenance 
of pauper uchools. 

Tlio provitions hoio made for ficc schools, 
and for seciilai .‘iclmola iil tliut, scorned almost 
rcvoliiUoiiniy at the Lime, and the law was 
vigoiouflly attacked in the next legisliiLiiie. 
Petitions miking for the icpoal of Llic law, 
signed by 32,000 voLcra, moally signed in 
Gorman acpipt, were pie«enLed, The Iloii-so 
leader was Tliaddeu.s iSLovens, to whom the 
oredib for saving tin* law has been Riven 
An act of 1830 revised and stiengthened 
all ])i'C(jcdinR IpRidaLioii, ninl hud down the 
main lmc» alov\R wlucU U\c acKoul Byblcm cC 
Pennsylvania latei developed, 

TJio new school flysboiii was aecoptrd bub 
slowly. During the fir.st year of ita opeiation, 
r>Sh out of WJ dwlncta \vwpte\\ the »ytttpTi\, 
703 schools wGie conducted, and an average 
term of 3i months was piovidcd During 
the iioxb two years, the et ojftcio State SupcM- 
intonclcnfc did much to explain the new aystein 
and to secure its acceptance bv the people, 
HO that by 1839 the iiumbci of districts ac- 
cepting tlio now flywtom had increased to 801, 
out of a total of 1033 By 1847, the InHt year 
of the old system, 1105 of the 1249 dis- 
tricts had accepted tho Hy.stem It was not 
\mtU 1873, however, tUrvt the la^t tUabvict 
suiTcndercfl and accepted the state school sya- 
tern 111 1837 the United States Surplus Rev- 
enue (flcc National GovEnNMENT and Edu- 
cation) was received, and for two or Lhreo years 
very material nid was given to the new Bchool 
.system by ap])ro])nations fiom this fund, to 
be used foi Innldmgs and yearly inainUmniicc. 
Probably about 5800,000 wn.s derived from lliis 
source before the fund wna all spent; liho aid 
was no doubt timid v and helpful, ns tho people 
were not yet willing Lo hear taxation for 
schools. 

In 1838 the stale attcnipLod Lo syn tenia tizo 
the grants for iinivcraities. colh‘Ros, acadcinioH, 
and female sominarLca, wluch had been made 
from time to timo for nearly half n centurjr 
by a general law Rrauting nimunl state aid 
lo all such institutions meeting certain con- 


ditions Tlin giants weic Lo run for Ion years, 
IjiiL in 1843 they were cut iii half, mid in 1844 
oiUiiely nbiimloiied In 1840 school diiDclors 
were authorized, directly or by the nid of 
compeLciiL pciHoiis, to examine mul cciLificaLQ 
all teachers In 1813 diiectors of city, wnnl. 
or borough bcliool ilLstricts were autlioiizcd 
to employ distiict siipoiTidciHloiiLs, and in 
1819 thus pi o vision was rx tended Lo all slate- 
nided distiicts Few supei in Louden Is were 
over cin])loye(l, luul the law was floperseded 
ill 18.i4 by Llio law providing cioiuity siipci- 
visiou. The elections of lxS48 bemg uc favoiahlc 
(iihniit 90 pn ciuit for), tlic Icgidatuie in that 
year extended the school by.stcm Lo jiicliide 
all school flisLiicts. It wns twenty yeiiis, 
however, buforo public schools existed in nil 
of the .icliuol distncLs of the state In 1649 
the laws were iccodilicd, and tlic inuiiinum 
term extended from three to four months. 
Thus created so much opposition, howcvci, 
that in 1851 the law wa.s in pint repealed. In 
1836 Philadelphia had been autlioiizcd to 
establish a high school, similar permission 
was granted to IHttHburgm 1849, and to Enston 
in 1850, and in 1854 all doubt ns to the legnlity 
of distiicLs cstabbsliing such Holiools was 
removed by a Roucial Taw, autliorizing the 
eHtaliliHlimcnt of " graded schools and tlic study 
of the higher branches." 

In 18.50 a state convention of tlic fiicnda 
of cihication was held in Ilftnishurg. The 
proceedings and rc.‘jolu Lions of this con ven lion, 
published by diiection of the Icgislnturo, wcie 
made a platfoim foi educational Qflvancoinciit, 
and did nuich to ftetuic the new law oJ 1854 
In January, 1852, the fust number of the 
Pcnmyluama i5cAooZ JoitTual wnfl issued, and 
111 1855 was made the official organ of the 
Slate Educational Department. In 1852 the 
State Teachers' Association was organized 
at Ilarrisbiiig. Teachers' iuatitutca were noAV 
oiganizcd m a numher of counties, and ether 
convcntioiig held. The result of thia awakp- 
ing was tho new school law of 1854, whieli 
reorganized Llic system. By tliis law the 
tewnihip was made the umt of the Byatcm, 
aud distiTcta were given corporate powera; tho 
niiniiniiin school term was again increnscd to 
foui months, and acpniato scliools foi negroca 
were required, where practienblo; a [hslrict 
tax foi school huildiiigB and the publication 
of a book by the Slate Supcrintondciit on 
school architcctinn were authoiizcd, loading, 
writing, spelling, graminar, gcugraidiy, and 
ant lime Lie xvoie mriclo Ntatiitoiy flcnool sub- 
jocts, thus dnuhling the couisc of instnioLion 
in many disLriclfl; school directois and teachers 
were diinctcd to adopt textliooks for llie dis- 
tiict, grants for iiistruclion to endowed and Lo 
religious scliools were prohibited, and thft oITicea 
of county supeihiteudcnt of achonla foi each 
county and of deputy Hupcrintcndent of 
common schools were created. In 1857 the 
office of Stale Superintendent wca detached 
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froni Umt of fipor(>Lniy of Slalo, a m'|)rtr/iLo 1001 nvil pjovcniiiinit JUHlolrriiontnry 
dopnitmDnfc of comtoon »p\\mU t^rralinl, lu IKK7 U'iv{'l\i‘rH lust piMil fm uUoiiilnifl 
niifl a SLftto SiiiiiTinLnndont of f’oinnuin Lniolinn' iiishUilo-i, aiul HcpiUfilo ril> Icjidiory' 
ficlioola, to 1)0 appoiiilod by Uic Oovniior f(ir witc aullinrur<l hi ISO!! a iha- 

thrco-yoar terms, was i>rovidrd foi Tbo yoai tnrl IriT-Lexlbook \u\v wuh niimlorb llii* (Mainly 

1S57 aho marked the fiisb jirovisioa f(M llie siipci'niliaKleiils' sularv law (liisL ('TiaeLed in 

cclucaLion of teaelioiH made l)y Uu* hlaU' The 1K7.H) wuh leMm'd, and hIuIc leaeliers’ 
statc was divideil mU) twelve iinvJual-selujol rales ^veie first In rollejre ^nulnriLcH 

distnetn (increased to llilrleeii inlSTI), in In lKO-1 Iheie was ciniLe iin ninount of le^iHla^ 
cacli of whidi w. unvmiil bcIukiI was even Lu ally limi wilh reRard In di^liirt lun^s, disLilcl 

to bo cslftblhhcd. In the LaneasLer iijileldediieHS, and disliirL IiuiimIh; hoards of 

County uQi'iual acliool, at Millersvillo (opeueil dirertors weie peiniitK'd to esIuliliHli free 

in 1855), waa recoRin'-ted ns llm first alate pubbe Ubumes, and In levy a omMmll Ux for 

1101 inal school; ja 1801 the sebool at Ihbii- Llieh anpimit; a A'deeiu/Uiou law and nn 

boro, in 1802 the school at Maiisticld, and in auti-ieliRioiia-Rarb law weie (MiarU'd; and 
1800 the H(jbool at KiiLzLaAvn, wem sinnhirly joint hii;h Hehoolw were nnUninzed, Htale Jiid 
rocoRiiijicd By 1877, ten srliocds had been for IurIi aohools evleinled, and tliff Slalo 
rccoRUizca, and the LIili Icentb wan added m SuiHoiiUendent iJisLuieted to picseiilje a uni^ 
1803 These wchools, private in naliiie, re- foim hipfh seliool couiae In 1807 Ibr (lis- 
coived fllalc aid for builtliiip'j and for each Iribnlion of atnlo aid was finally nlianged 
pupil trained. fiom the old bnsis of Laxables to n plan bahcd 

In 1803 an attempt was made to chango on a combiinilion of IciudierH, taxahles, find 
the basis of apportioTiinR state aid fioin tax- flHinol cenauH, aleimgraphy and lynewrilinK 
aUlcs to school census, but the returns weio and kiudcrRiu tens were ivulhtu’i'/.ed; (he liaua- 

Bo urn cliablti that tbfl taxable banifl wan restored poilalioti of jiupils wna yieniiUled; and a 

in 1SG4. In 1801 Lhc fust scliool Jdiraiy law aelioolhouHe flii^ law was i)n,s‘ied In 1800 tlic 
was ciiRCkcd. lly IHOC tho teachers' inshlntes, mmininm school teiin was cxleiidrd fiom six 
licKiin aflor 1850, had extondeil Lo twenty- In seven _ nujiilhs, and a »Slal(' Fiee Jdbrary 
Lhreo counties of the htuto, and in 1807 they rominissinn was esliiblislied In 1 00 1 l(^^yll• 
wore Ic^al'ntod mid rcquiicd foi idl counlies aliip cenLiidi/iiUon, witii the LruiiKporl ntirm 
with county aid By the law of 1807, eilies of imjiils, iii^ht iiiiinual Lraiiun^ hcIiuoIh, and 
and IioiohrIis lin-viiiR a population (if 10,000 lownship Hiipc'rviHinR jiriiieipidH weic niilhui- 
were ])ci mi Ltcd to employ city Mipei in lendenls; ized. In 1007 fi iniiiiiniiin srdaiV inw, with 
the rif^lifc of cmiricul domain wasi firnnied lo stale aid to weak dislrietH, a Hehoiil naiiilalioii 
dlali'icts; the old piovuslaual eevtificate,'' law, and lui annual school diree Luis' cuu\eu' 
based on an oxaimnatioii m iTadinp;, wi'iliiifi| lion law wen»oiiaetc(l, In IGOO the eliild labor 
and arithmetic only, was abolished, and all law was loymetl and mnlenuHy slii'iiKlliened, 
teachers wcsie Tccimved lo pa^i^ an examiim- and a deluded law relutiiiK to I lit' iinndhui^ 
lion in rending, writing, apelling, nritliinelie, of schonl (lisr'aseH was eiiaeted 
geography, grammar, United iStales hisLoiy, In 1007 the legishiLuie passml a law diiecling 
and tiic theory of teaching; county siiperin- the Clovcinor lo appoint an ediiealioiial coin- 
tciidcnts were lenuiicd to hold a teacher's miasion, Lo iiwlse and codify the sdionl laws 
ceiti Rente, or to oe a giadmUc of a college of Ponusylvanin A eai (dully revised code 
or a noimal school, and the state pormniKMit wma picpaied and sulHiiiUcfl to ihe legis- 
teachcifl' ceitificfttcs wcie also iiiilhoriZ(Ml laliiic of IQOO. panned liy (lie hgishUiirc, 

In 18C1 the Peiinsylvauia iSohUem' Orphan hut vetoed hy tue Cluvevuor Idie same com- 
fiohools were ()iganizcd, and in 1871 ilic Punii- iniHsiou sulmiiLled a snnUni code to the logia- 
flylvania Training School for tlic Fecdile- laturc of 1011, and Lliis liiinll 3 ' heeame a law 

minded was csLsvbUshcd svL Media In 1872 Present School System — At the head of 
the minimum scliool tcim was iiicrea'icd lo the present hehool si'htem of Peinisidvanin, 
five months, ^ ns rcoigniiiULMl in 1011, is a Mlale Board of 

In 1373 anew St all; cons LiUi lion Was art op led, Educalion, and a Stale Snperiiilrudent of 
and in tins tho proRi CIS injide dining the pie- Piildic IiiHLriielum The Slate Ihiaid of 
ceding frti ty years wna locordod and fjomowhat Fducnlion coii.himIs of six ciLmtMin, appointed 
extended. Aflei the adoiUion of the now con- by the Oovornoi (the niemhern of the cdiicn- 
wtitiitioii, no nowcodc of laws was onacled, the lioiial comnmjHion weie uppoiiitetl as liie fiist 
schools contiiuiing under the laws of 185 1 and StaLo Board) with the eoiumireiicc of two 
187fi, with various minor ftniendmeiit.s, III! liUlio thirda of the Senate, and fm nix-i'enr LeniiH, 
adoption of the neWflchool code m 1011 In 1881 one going out of oflice (‘ucli venr. The Slate 
the rcrm'n’Gmcutof (JcpaialcfichoolHtrtv tUcvaccii, Suprsviutenilent of Public luHluiciitm, aian 
ineti Luted in 185-1, wna withdiawii, with but appoinltMl by Lho CioviM-nor, for four-year 
little resulting cliango. In 1683 an evening term a, is c.c o^(jicio a nioniher and incflidenl 
school Inw was enacted In 1885 physiology of the State' Boaid The memberfl HOive 
and hygiene wore added to Lhc list of cxamina- withonb pay, and one half of tluuu must be 
tion aubjccLs for Leachers' certificates, and in experienced educators, connected with tlio 
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public school ayatcm of the abate Tlio Pniird ilibU’Icts arc divulccl iiilo four classes, ns fol- 
\uM impoitanb duties, laigcly adviBory, and lows l.st, poimliUion of over 500,000,— board 
importniiL biiaiiieaa fiiiicLioiia, and il may olccL of 15, 2d, population of 30,000 to 500,000,— 'boaid 
such oHicciH, employ such iisaigtaiita, and m- of 0, 3d, populalion of 5000 to 30, COO, Ixiard of 
cui such expenae, as it dcenia ncceHaiiry, All 7, 4th, population of IchS than 5000,— boaid of 5 
floIioolHin thcatatc, of whntevci kind, aiippoitcd There arc hiiL two firsL-cInSs districts, Phila- 
in whole 01 in part fiom atiitc aouiccs, niuflt deliiliia and Pittsburg, and foi a description 
repoi'L to the Board. Ib may make such by- of ihcso and their powers, see special niliclo 
laws and prc.5eril)0 such rulea and rcgulalioiis on Piiiiadeli'iiia, City of For the other 

for the sivniLary iiibiu^cLion and ccpiipiuenb classes of districts, the boards ol ficliool dirce- 

of flclioola aa it may clceni necc.sHai}’- It ig tors aic elected at large, and for six-year terms, 

charged with the eaio aiul iimnaRcinenl (if appioximately one third going out of office 

the state school fund and with llie proiiiolioii each year Eacli district is a school coi- 

of aRiioiiltural, vocational, and iiulualrial poration, and the title of all school inopeity 

GduGLitiQii in the state. _ Foi thi.n pin pose, and w veatod in Llie scliaol district Fust end 
also for the equalization of educational ad- Hccond-dass ilistncls must, and Lliiid-clatig 
vantages tliroiiglioiib the state, the Board districts may, appoint ii district (city) super- 
may use so much of the income of the slate inlciulcnt of achoola foi a four-year term, after 

Bcliool fuml aa it sees fit. It is cliaigedwith which such districla arc not under the super- 

thc piirchnsD of the thirteen noimal schools vision of the county auperintendent of sclioola. 

of the stale from tiie uLockiioldcra, and tiierc- The districL Hiipennteiitlcnt must be cominia- 
aftcr with the appointmoiib of trustees for sioned by the State Superintendent, and siic- 
the schools purchased The Board ib directed ccccls to all the diitiea and powei's of the 
to picpai'c and piibli.sli 8elinolhoii.se jdans, and county superintendent Any third or fourth- 
Lo fiiruLsli thorn fiec to disLiicls, and all plans class ^ district may appoint a siipci vising 
for Llie conalriiction oi icconstiuclion of build- pimcipal Encli boaid of directors mu.st pro- 
ings, except ill fiiut-class disLiicts (Philadelphia vide a flufliciciit number of schools to cdu- 
and Pittsburg) musL he approved by llie cato all childicn six to twenty-one, and 
State Board. The Boaitl niakc.s an annual they also have tlic power to provide high 
report to the Governor as to its work and as schools, evening achoola, kiiulcignrlons, vo- 
to the condition of the staLe acliool fund, and cation al schools, libmrica, museums, play- 
tho Beard is alao inblvviclcd lo lecominoml gvoundu, special elasa echoola, Iruant and 
needed logisilalioii to llie Governor and Iho pniental schnoH, schools for adults, and such 
legislature. _ other schnols as they deem dcsnnble On 

The State Siippi'inlendcnt ads a.s the c\cc- pelition of the parents of twenty-five cliildicm 
iilivo officer of tlie Board and ]iii.s more than over fourteen, they must provide an evening 
the usual functions of this ofllccr. lie np- school, and on petition of seven Ly-fivc Inx- 
pointa all ol his depulics and nH.siHtnnU, con- paycis, tliey must provide an evening manual 
Slating of two deputy HupcriiitendciilH, thieo training school. Any board may catabliah 
expel ts in agricultui’al ccUieation, iiuluslrial nn agricultural school, and admit those over 
education, and drawing, four inspeetorH of twenty-one to any vocational classes. Each 
clamciUary and higli fichools, and all necessary board also has the power to levy taxes, within 
clftikH, and at fialanca fixed by law fixed UiniU, for all school purpoBCs; may. 

For each of the aixty-six coiinlic.s a county similarly, borrow money, and issue bonds; 
auporintoiidcnt is elected, for foiii-ycar terms, may acipiirc real estate, may make and cn- 
by a convention of all the school directors force all reasonable lulca and icgulatiouB, 
(trustees) in tho county icprcscnting distiicts may appoint and, foi propel caii.sp, may re- 
nob employing a city oi town HUperintendont move teach cis nucl all other employes; in 
Asaiatant .superintend cuts must possess the first- and second-class disti'icls must, and in 
same qualifications ns county siqioiinlendcnls, thiid- and fourth-clnas distiicts may, conlrol 
and are appointed for tho same length of lime nil student activities and pLiblicationa; must 
They assist the county auperintendent in the furnish the textbooks and supplies needed, 
supervision of iii.striiction, the inspection of and may loan books (o pupils during vaca- 
giouiuls and huiUUugs, Lho apnrnval of coiirscR turns, arc to adopt eonraca of study, with the 
ol study, the eonftjrniig willi dircctorH, and the approval of tlic district or county aiipeiiii- 
examiunlioii of pupils and sehools, and may Leiiclcnt; may provide transportation for 
act for him, as diroeled. They aEo examine pupils, or may eoiiRolidate schools, or may do 
LcnchnrH for tho richooh of theii couiUie.s. both, must Lake and leport an miniinl Hclionl 

Each county is divided into a luiinber of eeiiHiis, and must maintain all schools in the 
school disliicls, each oily, incorporated town, EiigVmh language. Textbooks are adopted 
borough, or township nonsli tilting a separate by the boards for five-voar periods, and no 
school district, roterminous wiLh the civic change can be made, without the rocommenda- 
divisioa. All Independent school dintricts tion of the HupermtendenL, except by a two 
were abolished in 1011, tlioiigli provi.sioa for thiids vote 

their temporary reconstitution was made. All School Support. — The schools arc sup- 
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jioiLcd l)y a staLc appvoprinUon ami l)y local now .hcIiooI cnile (jontomplalpH iho piiiclmsr of 
taxation, the lattor compiiauig about 80 poi’ oach of tlicso joint-.Hlnck iiiytitulions, auUioriiiPjj 
cent of all income lor maiiitciiuiicr The ibe HtiAe Hoard ol Kdiicnlujii to negutialc 
atatc appropi'ialioii was nboiil acveu million pui clijiscs, ami cliiccts ciiuli Ip^ialaturc Lo aji' 

(lolkia at last lopnrt, mid Lln^j is dihlnbiited propnatc ,S200,00() for l|i(- jimposc, unLd all 

to lliD districU (sincjo 1911) on the comhincd of the thirteen Holiools an? aniuiicil Pliila- 

basia of one half on Lcachera acliiiilly employed dehihui, PiLlslniiR, and Heading jiiniuijiiji 
and one half on achool ceiihiifl. Tlie ataLo nehool city norimd h^jIiooIh 

fund, 01 Gated in IDll, la to conaiat of 80 per rent Educalioiifll ConditioiiB. — A good medical 
of tliD not income from the Htato'ft forest irj- inspection law wra ineoi pointed in tlio 
Hcrvca (catiuiatcd at 1,000,000 iiGies), the new code, |jy which nil firnU and Hccuml-diina 
income from the gtatok water-power I’lgliiH, disLi’icti inuHt piovide for mrdieal iiiHpecLion, 
tho income and piocccds from all ^Uic lands tluid-cla'is di.stiicLs ihuhL hImi, unlcHs they vole 
not used fm mbliG purposes, all escheated annually uot to <lo h<i, and fouithM-lass ilin- 
cataLes, niul all pioperty or money giyon to Liicta aio to be piovnled with niedind in.Hpec- 
fcliG rund The State Jlonid of Eiluralion ifl tion by the StiUe ( 'oiunnssuiiier of Herdtli, 

to me so niwch of the income as they deem unless llvcy notify him in widUig ouch year 

wiso, to equalize cdiiciiLional advaiilagcs in that they do not want it Any disLiict Imni’d 
the Slate, and to aid Ddiication in foiosLry, may alao apnoint a school mirso Eeinilcd 
agi’ioultuiQ, and industrial pmsuHs, and llicn roport'i ato to he hied m id copies .sent Lo pa rent H. 
to add the lomaiiidcr of thoiiiGomc to Llic pnn- Thu Hiuiitary inspection of Iniihlings is also 
cipal of tho fund, Under the new law, each a part of Ihe work. All hcIioo] Iniihlings luugt 
difltuct Icvic.sUs own school taxes lii finsl- iiicofc coitahi liyRienic eimdilloiin, and all iwn- 
ciasa districts, the levy nuiat be between five atory buildings must be (iiepinof. All deaf, 
niicl aix mills, in BccoiuUcInsa diatiicts not over dumb, blind, and umiiLnlly defjuient cliildicn 
twenty mills, and in lJurd- and fourth- class must be rcpoiLed to the iiu'dicnl insjicctoi for 
districts not over twenty-/] vc mills. cxiiininatimi, and their pro pci educiUioii pro- 

Teachers and Training — Three gi'ndo.s of vided for 
tenohers' certificates arc issued, — jirovi- All finU and secoiul-clas.s di^liiclH niiiflt 
sional, professional, and atatc Each must provide a .school leiiii of 0 moiilhs, llurd-class 
alftto oil ita face the aubiecta of tlic exnmiiia- districLs «f 8 mnulhs, and fuuilli-dasfi dia- 

tion, for which alone it is valid. No toaclier tricts of 7 months. All soIiuoIh iiiusL Iio Lauglit 

may tench any subject not named on the fnco in the English laiiglingi* Textbooks mid 
of the cerliricatG, bo that tliia virtually creatca BwppUcs are furiuBlicd fiec by the diftlriclii. 
a foim of high school coitifieatc. Eachsiiiiei- All cluhlieu 0 to 21 may aLLeiul seliool, nnd 
intondent, county or distncl, may exammo nil children H to It uiii^t ntieml a public 
hiilI (sortifiealo toachova for hia own county or or accepted privaU, Rchnol ovevy day the public 
district. Pi ovi^ioiiai certificates are valid only achook arc In seHsion, except that m foiiitli- 
111 tlio district whore issued, and for one j'^car, c1iiH.h districts the dircctois may vote to leduco 
and no teacher may tench on such over five the required time to 75 per cent of the school 

years Profc-Sflioiinl cortificatcfl profluppoac term All children 14 In 10 not propoily 

two ycans^ OKperieiicc, moic advanced cxainiiin- employed must also attoml scliool, and Diobq 
tions, are renewable three Limes, nnd may bo at work must posses'/ oniploynieul cerlifipiiLeS. 
granted inter-coiinty recoRiution. State cor- Cliildren 8 to 14 cannot be empltiynd at any 

tificates aic valid tluoughout the atatc, and labor dnimg school hours All lii£)t-, sucoiul-i 

l)resiippo.so two yoais of tcnclung on a pro- and third-claas diatrioLs must iqiiipiiil altciul- 
fcssioiijil ocrtilicatu, or ciollcgc or normal ance officGia, and foiirlh-elass ((i'll riels iiiiiy do 
school graduation. Full recognition is granted so, Two or more districts iimy Join in the 
to college and noirml school gracluntea, and appointment of an at tend an co o Hi cor, am] the 
good iiitcr-atate recognition of ccitificatca State Supcirin ten dent may withliold state 
provalla. A ccrtirieato cannot bo leauerl to a funds from distiict«^ faiUng to c'nforcc the law. 
person addicted to the use of drmk and iiar- No I’oligjou.s or political test can be required 
coticfl, not physically nnd mentally sound, or in the scliools, and the reipiireineiit of ficparato 
not of good charactQi, and any cerlifieatc aalioolB foi the negio race is forbuldcu. 

issued may bo annulled for cause. The rood- Secondary Education, — Tiircc clngi»es of 
ing gP pedagogical books designated by the high sclioolg arc rcooguized. uiul htalc aid is 
Stato Super In temtent ia cmphasizcil m tho graaied lot each cIush. A high 

granting of all higher certiricatea Any dis- scliool iiiuat provide 4 years of iiiHli’iictioii, 
triot may erento or contributo to a teach orft^ a 0 moiith.s' term, employ at leii^^t H trac'heifl, 
Tolircmeiit hind A miniimmi salary law for and recoivos a inaximuin wiaU' gUiuL of $800. 
tcaohera insuros a aiiliiry of SOO or 505 a A flecon(l-cln.ss higli school inuHt jnovido 3 
month, according to the certificnto held years of jnstriictioii, an 8 nunitlia* term, and 

For the training of future teaclicia, tlio atato employ at least 2 tench ns, and rrcclvca ft 

siibaidizcs and oxeioisca a partial control over maximum stato giant of $000. A tliird-clnsa 
thiitcon so-called stale normal schools. The high acliool must piovidc 2 years of inslriic- 
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tion, ftiitl rccoivrs a maxiinuin flluLc grant of 
SiOO, Any sfiliool dialnut may o-sLiibligh a 
Jiigli fcchool, na it floey ill, except that in foiirlli- 
clnsfl ilisLiuita Llio appioval of llie county and 
State Siipciintciidenta nuiat first be obtained. 
The courflD of flLiuly inuab bo niipiovrd by the 
flU|icriiitciHloiit of tlio diHLi'ict or Iho county. 
JoiuL disLiict liigh Bchnt)lH aic pioyidecl for, 
with joint liigb acliool lionnln. Cliildron not 
rcauling in Jiigh Hchuol tliBliinta, oi full foiir- 
yeai high ecliool dintiictH, may ailcucl ueigli- 
boiing aclioolflj their tuition being paid by 
tlicir home disti'ictH. All aebool dialricla have 
the same power la cstabbsh and HUppoib 
high flchoola ail iliej” have for eliMiiPiUaiy 
Hchoola, there lieiiig no fieinimto higli aehool 
funds. The higli schools luve dev eloped 
rapidly during the past ten ycftis. In 1902 
tiiero were but CO township high sclionls, 
while ill 1910 the nuiiibcr had incrca.scd to 
3C2 The same year llicic weic flOfl boiangh 
and city higli schools There wcic 125 first- 
class, 2Jfl second-class, and 479 third-clabs 
schools ill the state 

Higher Education — The Pemi sylvan in 
State rollege {q.v ), located at iStnte College 
in central Pcinisylvaiiia, is the only institution 
of higher Irnuiing maintained by Lhe state. 
Thii iiHtitutiun, founded in 1859, olTers in- 
fiti notion ill iigrieiilturr, engineenng, and 
Uau'^chold economy. The Umvoisily of Pciui- 
sylvania [qv,) receives some small state aid, 
but it is CBsentially a piivate foundation. The 
ceiilial high achool in Plubidelphia and the 
University of PitlHlniig are niiiiiicinal inslilir- 
tians The state has a largo jniinijer (34) of 
Tion-slalo colleges, mo.illy on religions founda' 
tioiiB, twelve of which diitij haek to beforo 
1850. Some of Uic.se, as for example Muhlen- 
berg, Lit'kiiiflon, Lafayette, llavciford, Frank- 
lin and Marshall, Jluckiiell, Lehigh, Swailh- 
more, Washington and JctTcr^on, and Ilryn 
Mawr {qq»,)t possess coiiaideiablo properly 
and ofTci a good grade of collegiate instruc- 
tion About 011(5 Imlf of tiic number aio open 
to both sexes, six are for women only, and ono 
IS foi tlio colored laco. 

Special Education — For the education of 
delinquents, dependents, and defeclivCH, the 
state maintains, in whole or in part, tho fol- 
lowing Bpocml btatc insliluLious*. — 

Pcnneylvnitia iTuUintrinl IXpformatory, ftt ITunlIngdon. 
Pemifiylvanla Stain Ui-rnnii Hr*lnml. nl MorHniiJSrt. 
llousD nt Til fURo, fuT ffirlH. al DiitUmh 
I louan of llohiRf*, for llnyH, ul Oleii Millfl 
Ppnnqvlvmnn IiinpLulinii for llie Tlhinl, nt Overhronk 
TVcHLI’cnowIvniiiiiliiHlLLulion for llinlllhid, ntPiltHlnirR 
Pennsylviiiila IikHliUiUoii for Iho Dcnf and Dumb, at 
rliiladrlnhia 

AVf>iitl‘ejjiinyh'iuiia TiiHliltillun for Llm Deaf and Ilumb, 
at EiUrwooili Vurk- 

ppRUHylvania Oral iSelinol f(»r Ihu Dniif at Hrraiih>n. 
PeiiDfljlviinm Iloitio for llie Training nf peaf (Jliililren 
Ijcfnre lliey nro (jf .Srlinnl Ann, at riiiladdphia 
Vi'nnpyKnmo 'rmlning HpIiodI Fot iWo Venblp-mmilcil, 
at Ehvyn. 

8tntn InaLltulion for llio Fcoblo-mlndcd of WcaLrni 
VeiiiiBylvatiln, at Polk, E P. C. 


Rfl/orancDB — 

An Heph .Sec, Stale, rz ojjlexo Snpt, Common 
Schouh Pa, is:u-i8r»7 

An Rcpia, St Supl Common SJiooh Pa,, 165B- 
lb73. 

An. liipis Si SuvL PutiLInUr. fo , 1874-1010. 

>ln Rcpla, Si lid ISdue, and St /iujH. Puhl. Jnatr„ 
Pa, 1911 In (Into. 

**Afi A cl to Palnb, a Publ Sc/i Syal in f/ie Common- 
n:cultli o/ Pa," rtc Apinoviid May IH, lOU. 
UuiiNS, J A Ctif/wljo Colonial Schoola m PennspP 
I’oiiKi (Plnl'ifU’lidim, lOOK ) 

C’oim/i/iitionfl 0 / Pa., 1770, 17‘»0, 1838, and 1873 
Clewh, Et.hu: W FdncrrUcfjial o/ l?ia 

Cotoinal Gotcnimcnf^, ijo 278-313 (Mow York. 
IKOU) 

BriAnri.iHS, Tu'o Cenfunea o/ Pcjin^i/fuama 

F/taforj/. ^ (Pliiludi'liilna, 1D07 ) 

WxnEii, (S. 1'] CVjan/f/ School Mai'cnicni tji Cofo 7 iial 
Pcntiai/lianta, (Philadolplna, 1005.) 

"WlCKKUHUAM, J ? /fistori/ o/ f'dIucafiOTi ta Pciniapl- 
L’umu (LQUcaaicr, Pa , 1886 ) 

PENNSYLVANIA, THE UNIVERSITY OF, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA — Tins university liacl 
Its origin in a tract written by Benjamin Finnk- 
lin, entitled *' PiopoAals relating to the Educa- 
tion of Youth ill Pcnailvania " Soon after 
itH^ inibli cation, twenty-four public-spin Led 
citizciia of Philadelphia associated tlicniiiolves 
for tho purpose of establishing an academy, 
and " laying a Foundation foi Posterity to 
cicct a Seminal y of Lcnrniiig moic extciimvo 
and suitable to their future Ciiciinistaiicos '' 
Tho hotu'd chose Franklin for ifs preaidetifc 
and dneeted liiin with the aid of the attorncy- 
gmioinl to draw up a constitution One of 
tlio fuftt aelH of the boanl was to hccuvc tho 
use of a building erected at FouiLli and Arcli 
SlreolH, Pliiladolnhift, by a tiusL founded in 
1740, and mtciuled to servo for a " Charity 
School ” and a " Iloiiao of Puhlick Woisliip 
For the latter puipose the stiuctuie was used 
in November of 1740, when Whitcficld firab 
jireiLchod m it; the cliarity fichool, liowcycr, 
was never sel in npciation The trustees, in 
Older ill at thoir trust mi glib b(' carried out 
and the building applyed to the good and 
pioij.s usea originally intended,** conveyed it, 
on Febuinry 1, 1750, to the trustees of the 
Academy by an indenture, which hound tho 
latter to keep a IIou&o of Publick Worship '* 
and one free scliool ** for tho instiuction of 
poor chihlren; but eiiipoweicd them, so long 
as they picsoived the aims of the oiigmal 
trust, to employ the propcity as they saw (it. 
In Jaminiy, 1751, the Academy was foinially 
tipeuecl. It eiubracnd Ihico schools, English, 
Latin, and Hiillipinatipal, over each of which 
sat a miiator, ono of whom was rector of tho 
imilibutiou. Tho Academy met with mmked 
flucecss, and upon application readily seemed 
from Thomas and llichard Penn, the Pio- 
prietoTB, a charier m 175^ 

William Smith, ^ Arst Piovoafc of ilio Uni- 
vci'aity, hogaii his ndininiatration in 1756, 
The scope of the Academy rapidly widened, 
In 1755, nt the inquest of the Board of Tnia- 
tcea, Governor Morris grnntcci a second char- 
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t«r which confirmed the first j Nrunteil ]*owrr 
to confer dcgiccSp and chmiKod tlic title of 
the board to " The Triiatcoa of tW Erdh-RO, 
Aendciny, and Charitable .Scliool of Pluludol- 
The fiiat coininoiicciiiciiL of tlic Oolh'^e, 
ivitli a gradiialnig class of aevon youiiR inoii, 
took ploco m May, 1757 After this ita name 
and influence spread widely and it drew support 
from Maryland, VlrKima,_ Ihc Cfuolinns, niul 
the West Iiulioa, Di. Smith planned the cm- 
riciiluin in 175G to extend over three ycaia, 
and to include Latin, fheck, innlliemiiUea, 
oheiniatiy, philosophy, hiatory, elhira, civil 
and infccvnalional law. This pliiu laid Uu’ 
foiiiulation for the cdii national Ky.stciii of the 
AmcTionn college. Dv. Smith was a man of 
nmiiy intoicata. a gIiiuoIi worker^ nu cilunator, 
a scientist, and at tunes nn active puhlieinn 
III the latter capacity ho inBuircd the diHijlras- 
urc of the Piovincial Assembly by na ailegi-il 
libel against Us privileges, aiul waa tin own 
into jiiiT, where he nevci thcloss coiuimied to meet 
his classes. In 1750 ho went to Englniid for 
redress, and while abioad icceived Jioiioraiy 
degrees from OvforJ^ Aberdeen, iiiul Dublin, 
In 1702 ho wont again to England in tho in- 
teresta of the College As tlio result of an 
appeal for aid Lo Gcojge III, to the Penns, 
and to the EngUali pr^uplc, he icturued to 
America wuh slightly over £0000. Tins favor 
shown by George III latci milifcalcil age lust 
tho CoJlci^G, hccaiiso it noiirnmed tliC feeling 
then cxi&ting that tho CoUego sided with Tory 
interests. Objections were made to the rxer^ 
oisc of flOTTiB of tho rigiils nnder its oharlor, 
As a consequence of coJuphuntg, an act of 
Aaseinldy in 1770 rcvolccd the charters of 
1753 and 1755, and foimcd a new cor]iorntioii, 
“Tho Trustees of the Dnivci.sity of the t^tatn 
of Pennsylvania.^' In 1789 this act was lo- 
pcnlccl, as a " violntion of the Coiigliliitioii 
of this Commonwealth,'* by a hill which onco 
more seemed to tho College its piivilcgca and 
frail cliihca with Dr Smith as Provost But 
even thus tho College nnd the Univeiaily wcio 
aeparate, and there wofl not room for two In- 
gtitutioiig The trustees of both accordingly 
applied to the aescinbly to have the cUtvvtevs 
of each suneiidcrcd, a new coiporation created, 
ftTul a boaul of tniBicrg, icpycBcuting both 
College nnd University, organized The As- 
Bcmbly passed an act in September, I7iil, 
uniting the University of tho State of Pennsyl- 
vania and the College, Academy, and Chan table 
SoJiool of Philadelphia under the title “ Tlic 
Ti usteea of the UnlycrsiLy of Pennsylvajiiu “ 
The new organization compiiscd three 
depai tineii ta, tho arts, medicine, and law. 
TJic dopfirtmcnt of arts cmbiaccd five sep- 
arate schoolg imdor tlic care of six profcssoig 
and their nsgisLaiits. The modi on I .school, lliQ 
first in Nortli America, hnd l»ccn foundod in 
May, 1705, wdicu Dr. John Morgan and Dr 
William Shippcn prcscutcd to the trustees 
a plan, approved by Thomas Penn, the Pio- 


pniUov, for a roviiBe m mmhrine lb Tklurgim 
was at once appoiiilrd Piofensor of Dm Tln«(jiy 
and PriicLice of Pliysio, and Dr Shippen, 
Piofe.s.sor tif Anatomy and jSmgeiy. In June, 
1708, ten men weje giadiiaLed with the deg ice 
of Ilacheloi of Me<lieiiiG By 179] Dime 
were added to the inerlieal faculty a diair of 
Ijolauy and materia niediea amf a chnir of 
chemistry The law kcIiooI dates fioin 
1790, when the Iriislers of the ( -'ol lege elec Liul 
to the first professorgliip of low in Anienca 
lion, James Wilson, Huni one of LUe A{^S(K'ia^Q 
Justices of the .Siiprciiic (hiurt of Llie UnUeil 
SUtCH 

Dr. Ewing .succcech'd Dr Hiiiith ns I'lovost 
in 1791. Duving Ewing'n adininislTuiimi the 
Univorgity moved from Us old home on Poiirlli 
Ulveel lo a building on tln-WeMl Side of Niiilli 
Street bnlween ilarket and C’liesdiut slreels, 
erected by the legiHlalure in 17DI, befoie Die 
removal of the Nation id CiipiUil to IVashing- 
toii, as a lioine foi the Pre.Aileul of Die Pnited 
States This the Thiivermlv honghi in 1800, 
and oi'ciipicd from 1802 to 1820, wJien it nag 
replaced hy two laige buildings onjiipiod rc' 
apeetively by the College and Die Moflical 
School until 1873, vheii (he Unnersily le- 
moved lo Us pre.seiit site in Wrsl Philmlelidiia, 
In 1807 Dr, FiiMOg ihed The luliuiiiistra- 
lions of Piovosts Me Dowell, AndreWH, nnd 
Ilcnsrley cxteudeil Lo 182H In hpitc af at- 
(cinpted reni'gnm/alionH, Die nlassi's {limiii- 
ished in size and pnbbc support ran low 
PmvoslH Dc]4aiieey, Ludlow, VeLliako, niul 
(Juodwin, nolwilhsLaiiding Iheir hbort ad- 
iiiiiiistraliong, In’ought to the Uiiiversily onco 
more the spirit of pi ogress and disr inline 
The enrollment mci eased, the law mi lion I was 
revived in 1850 by Judge ^jhiiiswood, and Uio 
aiixiliriry dcpnrlinont of medieme founded in 
1806 

It remained, however, for Dr Stills, who 
heeanie Provost in 18G8, to reorgnnizo Dio 
admimstiatiniK Dr» iStiU/i was n mau^ of 
iiiiiisiiai zeni, eneigy, nnd iiisight He iftvised 
lUc CMvricuIuin, and lulroduced on Uh adopLiou 
by the Board of Tni.stee.H in 1800 an elnotivo 
Bystem of studies. The Dom'd of TruBteca 
set about to iiiercnsc the endowment It 
suggested that the City should sell to tho 
UniverHity at a nominal figure some twenty- 
five or thirty acicg of the almshouse farm in 
West Philadel|)liia. Of this, part was to bo 
a now .site for the Uiiivorsity, and part to be 
sold, ns occasion shoiild preHenl, to incrcago 
the endowment fund Ten acres of laml weio 
bought at $8000 pei aeie On tjiig new ground 
was laid m June, 1871, tho cornel stone of Dio 
present CVjllege Hull, In 1875 the (lepni't' 
iiient of seiciice. founded in 1852, was enilowetl 
iiiidoi Dig pnivLioiui of Llic will of John Henry 
Towno, Esq., and was Llieneeforlli called hytlio 
Board of Tmaloes " The Townc HcleiiUfla 
iScliool." Five and one half aercs more woro 
Bceured \n 1872 for the aiLo of n hoapilsyl, 
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ivliicli through Htn-tc appropiiiUioii wnn com- 
plctod 111 1871. A (lc|)iirtmciit of muaic wiia 
cstiiblifliicd HI 1877, a depai tmGiil of dcuLiHLiy 
ill 1878 In 1877 Ui« Chari Ltiblc School wna 

diacniUinucd. 

Dr William Popper became Piovoal in 1881 
upon llio rcsignaliou of Dr KLilld. Ilia toriii 
of ofTico waa a period of marked iiiaLerml and 
academic giowtli. Tlirouph ciilai'Rpmciit of 
funtla, crcaLioii of doparLnierita, and icorRaii- 
izaLioii of facuUioa, ProvowL JVppcr umlcd 
tlic various dcpni Liuenla of Llie iiiHULuLion 
iiiidoi a rompreheuaive plan of adiniiiittlralioii 
III 1881, throiiph the Rniernaity of JoHcpk 
W liar ton, Eici , a School of Finance iiiul Com- 
increc was fouiuled, (See CoMMKiieiAn Edu- 
cation,) To Dr. Pepper's acLivily is due 
ill laiRC mcaHurc the foiiiuIniR and cipiipmcnt 
of the foUowing dcpailmcnta or seliijula, the 
Graduate Snliool, 1882, the School of Vcler- 
iimry Mcdieine, 18S2; the School of IlioloRy, 
1883, the DeparLinriit of Physical Education. 
1885; the DepaiLinonL of ArcIiiooloRy ami 
PalicontoloRy, 1889; Lho School of ityRieno, 
IftOl, the School of jViclwLcctiu'C, IH91; Ihe 
Wi-jlar Institute of Anatomy and BioluRy, 1802. 
the MuHOiim of Ailttancl ScicncoH. 1891; and 
bile erection of the Umvcimty linrarv biiild- 
iiiR, 1689. Fill Llicnnoro, he acciiiired Iwentj'- 
five acios more in West Pliiladelpliia nud se- 
cured beiiefac Lions amoinitiiiR to 52,500,000, 

Dr C'lmrlea Custi.s lliirnaon aucccedcd Dr. 
Pepper as Provost in 1891. In the HcyeiiLcen 
yeai'fl of Ilia adminialraLion the Uiiiveraity 
underwent pheiioiiiennl riowIIi. Provoat 
Harrison huill \\p the Umveirtity doimitory 
yyatem, which to-day inc hides LliirLy houses. 
To Ilia iiillucnce, zeal, ami Reiieroaity ia duo 
Llio erection of numerouH other huildiiiRa, — 
tiiG John Iliiniaoii Lahoiatory of (’hemiatry, 
tile new medical lahoiatory, the law Hclioel 
buildiiiR, the eiiRinoeriuR biiildiiiR, dental 
Inilb the now voLennary l>LiildiiiRH,_ I be lab- 
oratory of xodIorv, the Rymnaaimii, and 
Franklin Field In 1910 the Henry Phipps 
Inatitute foi the Study (iiul Tien tin cut of 
TuberculoHis became pnit of the Uiiivciaity, 
Fui'Llieimoip, sixty-iimo nores of land were ac- 
quired by the UnivoraiLy duiiiiRDr IlaiTiHon'a 
term of ofTico, and more tluiu Leu million 
dollais raised for Umvei mty mu poses Di 
IlaiiiBun was himself a hheial Rivei to the 
Univei.siLy, and PHtahliHlied in tlie Graduate 
School Llie Cii’oiRP Led) IIiiniHoii Minnoriid 
FouiiilaLimi. Upon llio resiRimUoii of Dr 
Ilaii'iHoii in 1010, Dr EdRiir Falis SiiiiLli, 
Vice Provost mid Pi'nfesMor ol (nieinisLiy, be- 
came PlOVOHt 

'Pile UniversiLy of Peiiimylvniiia is a coi- 
poraliiiii with a hoarti of tweiUy-foiir Tmslees, 
of whieli the Governoi of the slnte i.s Pre.ddeiil, 
i'c officio. The Inistees aie a M'lf-pMpeLuatinR 
body, except that every Lliird yiicaiicy is filled 
liy the iinininiilion of the alumni. The Prov- 
ost pruiJiduB over tliu boiiid, in tlio absence of 


tlie Ciovcriioi, and directs bho work of inalriic- 
tion and researcli of the Uiiivcrflily The 
fiiciilly la divided into si?c faculties, each pie- 
sided ovci by a Dcam The Hasp Hal, Llio 
WisLar Inst j tube of Anatomy and Biology, and 
the Museum of Arta and Sciences aio rov- 
erned by Ijoarda of dirccLora, under the general 
direction of tho TnisLcea of the Univei'flity. 
Tbo enrollment of the University for the year 
1911 wn.s 5389, distributed as follows' The 
College (which iiicludca Arts aiul Sciences, 
AichitcctuiOi BioluRy, Cheniistry, Enpinccr- 
irig iSchodls, WlmiLon iSeliool, and Music), 
3720, Cirmhiatc »Scliool,416; Law School, 3'1'7, 
the School of Mediiiine, JfiO, School of Deii- 
listry, 102; the Veleiinaiy Department, 154. 
Tho, sc liRiiica in elude 210 htudonts from foreign 
eouiitricg. The btiulent body ia Ihiia complex 
and ('osmopidiinii Tho faciiUy of the Uni- 
yeraity iiiimhetis 500 ICnt ranee to the College 
is by oxiuiiiiiaLion and, only in the cnao of 
piepaiatory .schools locogiiized by the uni- 
versity, l)y ccrtiRcatr Entrance to tlio 
medical acliool picaiippoacs at least two ycni’a 
of wmk ii\ a lecogmuod coUcrd, which must 
include special woik m bioloRy, clicmistry. 
and ])hysic,s Arlmi.saion to tho law school 
u* (I lines of the c undid a to a B A dcRrec, or 
salisfaelniy jiroof of /iLnc.ss by picliniinary 
CAftiiiiiialion. The animal budgcL of tlie Uni- 
veisity, exclusive of the hospital and of tho 
einnlion of any new Innldinga, i.s §1,250,900. 

J, IL P. 

Ro/oronccB' — 

CiibYNRY, 11 P Ejctcrnnl ITifltory of tho University 
ol Ponuaylvanla, iu CluUttlicrlaia'fl Umi’craiOei 
awl Ihcir Sana, nioalon, 1009 ) 

MoNTlioMMlY, T It Ilutoru o/ Ola UTiiocmifi of 
/V'urifl[f/rtiriia from ila PoHnJirifl to 1770, (rhiia- 
drlphln, 1000.) 

flLoHHQN, E F, Great /Ij/icnraw Uinre:rsi/i<ja (Now 
Yorit, KUO) 

Thoih'K, F N Honjuniin rraiikliu nud tho UnwcrBity 
ni Pciiiiaylvnnm U. .S Uur, of Ed , Cimitar of 
l\i/ormc\l(on, IH02, No 2 

Wood, (1 II. P'nrfy ilistor}/ of //ic Uriiycraily of Peun- 
ay/iarnrr (Philiulelpliia, 1600.) 

PENOLOGY, EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS 
OF — The reLiihiiLory tiicory of puiiialiiiicnh 
and the dcatii penalty huve gradually icLircd 
into the baclc^ioiind, and the cducalional 
pill pose of poiial institutions has coricspoiid- 
uigly become pioinment. While the primary 
and coiiliulling end of Lho jniaoii is to protect; 
social oidoi, secuuLy of poison ami property, 
tho mo.sL eonipetont pmctical men have come 
to Hcc that socioly is he.st piuLcclcd by rc- 
odu eating the iinLiaoend man in aociid habits, 
lieliefs, and di.sposi Lions, if by and iiuscliancc 
lid has not been edueaLcil into ii social charac- 
ter. Society hreaLhoH in comroiL lho hour 
the aggrrssivo deliiuiueiiL is safe inside the 
high walla, hut tiiis is fiom self-doccplion, for 
Lho 10 la no guarantee of peimanenl immunity 
from liaiiu until the cniniual becomes a good 
Oilizeii, and it ia by a suiLiihlo educational pio- 
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ccs3| concincted by ciipril)Ic tcnchorH, tliat Llufl 
inward chnnge ia broiighb about, if at all If 
eduoation fails, noblnng ib left but cnjiitnl 
puiuaUmcut or Ufa acrvitudo in prison for tlio 
confii'inccl and haliitiial oiTandor or tJio wenk- 
linc inoapAbJa of training foi aDlLconlrol and 
aoU-siippoit. 

It ia now generally acknowledged tbnb the 
doteri'cnL factor, fear of pmusliniont, liiis been 
greatly ovorcatj mated, Fear ia a weak and 
nbfnl inoUvOj and criminnlB iiro ua iv cinBS 
shQL'b-'^igUfcod, reckless gamblers, they are 
ready to take cliancea, and the risk of dctcc- 
tioa and nonviction gives zest lo llic game 
If society insiaba on iho dotoiront faclor in 
punlalimaiit, tlio dread of logiilar diseipliriu 
under rcstroiiifc will bo all that ia iiccossaiy 
to excite and sustain the fenrs of lawless nicii, 
It is a inisUko io rcgaid the cihicationnl aim 
as iiiGonsistcnt with Iho funilamoiital aiina of 
criminal law, and to coiieoivo of i I as purely 
in the indiridunl iiitoicst of bho offiuider bini- 
Bcb On the contrary, bho odiicaLor keeps in 
muid the necessity of awakoiung tlio coiiacicnco. 
romoiao, the recognition of an objective social 
order, the sense of rcspoiisibiliby, the rights 
of bho public ivliich iiivvo been wilUiilly mo- 
hited. In this sense the woids " puiiifllimonb," 

" roLributioii,^^ and " deterrence ** have a 
meaning. 

Fooi'stor, Conti, and other antagonwia of 
tho mdol.orminatn snntcnco ” iiiHi.st lluit 
piinishmenb should be measiiiod out in piison 
days, fines, or Dthorwisc, and not Ronrusril 
with education; allUangh they have not nhewn 
clenriy and Donvinein^y Uml Iherp is any 
common principle for milking tho puiuslimeiib 
At the oiiinc** They havo, liowovnr, come 
to see and admit that, oulsulo of ami apart 
fiom retribution anil expiation, society should 
try to reform the olTcmlcr, — only nob as a 
part of “ retribution ” Tliey have nob nhvayfl 
told U8 clearly ivhefchev inaide the prison iho 
State should excliirle all educational and rc- 
fonning influences Certainly iniluatry, ic- 
ligion, and physical caio ought lo work 
toward irapiovomenb of the moral natiuo and 
fitiiD&s for honest laboi outside Any attempt 
to separate education from prison life niu,sb 
frill If any one chooses to call one part of 
the period " oKniation " aud another pnit 
'' lefoimation," ho n wolcoino to his hair- 
splitting logio and inefcapliysical sntisfartion, 
but in aetnal practice tho ills I motion can not 
clittugQ the inodes of trcaliuout A cviiuiual 
IS a man, a ml cvoiy inomont of rostiauit and 
pain ahoiild be a inoineiit of moral diaciplino 
Until the criminal accepts bho aim of education 
(la Ilia own, iL will seem to him pure puiUHh- 
mciit and may scorn oxpiabion If tho aim of 
personal ainoiidment is accepted, the restraint 
and sulTcring will boein to him an opporlijiiily 
In any cnac aooiety la for thu time pro lee led 
anti lias fclie ])owoi‘ to jnolong rcstraiiib so long 
aa the olTondci is icbellioiiB or dangerous; 


but the effort to train, traoJi, guide, inspiro — 

“ to L'duealc " — must iiovrr fur ofic Jiioincnt 
cease When fiariely, in lU puuiHhiimnt, 
ceases Lo try to reform and ininrovo cJuiractpr, 
It lapses Lo that evlenl iiilo lairlmriMn, willi 
its de'Jiic for vongciinee or for cojiipr'iihulien, 
Ihc commniuly aHsumes a HclLcunvipUng nlli- 
tiido. 

This jirofouiul eJian/jc in tin? Mieory of pim- 
hlimcnt, which is going on llirouglioul Iho 
cU'ili’AiHl world, han begun tn tTam*fonn tho 
prison, but especially tim refonnalory, into 
a Hclioob The ideal of Ihowuidcu oi siipcr- 
i II tend cut is slowly elninging Fonnerly Lliis 
olTien’ wiw belntlrd with reference Lo \m ipiidi- 
fimtioiis All exciting lerior in the lawless and 
for using physical foieo to (pull iniiliny. In a 
well-built prison nieclmincal ujiangcinciils of 
walls, liiiis, ami gales provide for tieeniity, 
and tho proeesH of (‘dura lion can go on in Hide 
with no 11101 0 (1 i.H 111 rba line than iii a liighhclmo]; 
often with Ions noiho and lui'bnlejic(‘ Tho 
xvardon, under tbe bout HyBleiuH, is also re- 
lioved very gieally of the luiidcn of luarkctiiig 
the pioducL of prison industries uiul jiu re lining 
supplies, lie has nioi(‘ liiii(‘ to diroel the Iniin- 
big of Ihc pusoiiciH, ami inmo ih o\)>celPd of 
liiin in this ilircrtion If Ihifi tmuloncy con- 
tiimcH, it will not be long iiiiUl ciiiididalcs for 
positions ill ])oiud iiiHlilulioiiH will be iO(|nirod 
Lo bo giivduivtes nf noniiiil seliaolrt and work up 
lo Llie ooiniiuiiirling piisition lij evpcriiMK'c in 
class work MuhiA^sLIn iiianind and trado 
tiflining must be a large factor in the cuvneu- 
lum. 

[iraihinlly, in bhiinue ami Amencii, iho re- 
foi'in school j'.) has been diUVieiiUalcd from 
the reformaloiy and prison Only in back- 
wflid comiuuiuUes is Llm youth undci wivcu- 
teeii shut up with adult olTenilers m jud, even 
while a IV ailing trial For wayward chihhcii 
ami youth tho penal iii.Hti till ion lum been Iraiis- 
fonued iiiLo a ^ebool liaviug vi])rcinl fanlhioa 
for (h‘aling noth vaimiis cliisscs of vouthfiil 
fh'lnifinentH Vvon bolls, Imi'i, and walls djs- 
npp(‘ar, except for tin* older group, which in- 
cludes a. few daiigcTiniH pcvsniiH, and for those 
who arc under (lisciphno for offeiibcs against 
the lilies of the houso. 

The parent al school {q v ) has in sonio cities 
been inLvoduced bolwccn ilie public .scbiuil ami 
the icfonn schools in ordei to gne spi'cinl dis- 
ci plum to truants and r(',Htoi‘c tliem Lo noininl 
domes bio itIii lions willioul (‘onlaat wiLli moio 
hardeued offeudeis Thw griulnLum aud clas- 
sification ha,s be(‘n (level oped iii advaiwed 
Htiites in ennsc(iuone(* of eiiK'ful obsm'valion 
iiud experiinonl, and its value in 1 icy mid 
(pies lion. 

Little need Ik* hukI of the cuirienhiiu and 
inn lingo me lit in i(‘A)nnalory eduealion^ It 
is I rue that Lhc Leaclmis in list be actpiauilcd 
with the pliyBical aud imyc, Ideal characteilpLics 
of abnoiinal and suhnoininl cluUlioii and 
youth, and be able to adapt certain special 
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dGvicOS to blicir ptiouliar iicicda It is nlso 
ossonbial to havo Gounootcd with ovory juvonilo 
oouib a cuinpotoiit medical cxaminor with bho 
training of a raodeni psycholograb bo Btudy 
ovory young poraoii wlio appeara bo [ore the 
jiidgOj in Older to help m wcloeLing the best 
coui'Sfl of training in oncli caau, bub thig is briio 
also of any other kind of school. In gonoral 
tho flfimo projmintioii in jiaychology and priii- 
ciploa of pedagogy ih needed as tJuifc given in 
Gur boBb normal scIiooIb. Hut a period of 
iQsidonca and bcaolung in a ucfoini aoUool is 
noccasaiy aa an apprenticeship The fact 
1ms been m bho past that alino.sb the only 
aulioula whicJi had a full cc|uipmciit for jiliyai- 
cal and manual bi amine, wifcii picpaiubion'lor 
industual skill and babita, wcio the rofoim 
schoola nnd rGforniatoiica Hoys were coiii- 
pellod to Goimnit cilmcs lu oulou to get the 
education they moat needed. The coiifcraat 
bobwcoii Lhoir behavior in an oidinnry book 
nnd slabe-pciicil school and that in a good re- 
form Bohool proved Lho auperioi adaptation 
of tho reform school cun ionium and methods, 
Such a contrast could nob continue. When 
tho Imbonan of education conics Lo pass ludg- 
inont on the evolution of school niothods of 
fclio njnotcoubh century, he will piobably do 
justice to the part jilayed by reformatory 
meblioch m impioviiig the ordinary public 
school ccpiipiiirnt and conduct. At tho samo 
bimo, os]JOcmlly Binco 1870. the ideas of Pcs- 
talQ/.ii and Fioebel, Ihueugii kindergarbou and 
manual Lraiiiiiig hcIiopIs, liavo been earned over 
into state reformatory institutionfl, and Llioic 
found a congomid aod mul wflcome Toi judi- 
cial methods of dealing with dehiuiuent cliil- 
dicn and Lho educational ‘^igniricanco of tlie.se 
methods, seo JuvuNirm DiiLiNqijENM.'Y 
After more than a conUivy <if trial and rc- 
flcolion on expeneiioo, the modern miiul ban 
about come to this working theory of sccial 
uccosflity and duty free public schools for all; 
compulsory aUeiulaneu^ enforced by suitable 
I'Ulca and agents, public relief when deatibii- 
iion lenders pnients unable to perform Llicii 
duty, special fichooU for abnormal, Bubnovinal, 
ciipplcclj and dolinqiienb children Recently 
tho conviction has boooinc clear and decided 
that Lhia policy, to be effective for the preven- 
tion of cumc, muht bo extended to iicaily bho 
end of legal minority^ — lho stormy and peiilous 
passage over Llic years of adolcsceiico Juab 
when passion is eUouRcat, conooil is most 
daiiRcious, dcaii’Q for liboiLy most in need of 
bit and budlo, and paiontnl control relaxed, 
aocicty is pocidmrly exposed lo djiugcr and 
lohs It is tho arimo agg Tho prosonl 
watcliwoids of a picvonlivo jiolitiy me: voca- 
tional schools, vocational guidaiiGo, vocational 
Rup or vision and control, with emmnunity pio- 
visum for lecreation and social inLeicouiBC 
11 lid or wise sii per vision Add lo this, riimncial 

aid to dcstituLo parnnl.s when noccsaaiy Lo 
make pel form a nee of their duty possible. 


These arc among tho obscntial factors in the 
moBt advanced and most adequate tlicoiy 
of criiiio prevention j and they must all be 
under the diicction of soliool administration 
There la no other organ of aoclcty properly 
oq nipped for thp fun q lion C. B H 

See JoVENIIjB DeMNQUENCT, iNDUSTniAL 
Schools; ItoonM Schools; also Childhood, 
Legihlation in CoNauuvATioN OF 

For lefoicncca see tho bibliographies to tho 
articles referred to above. 

PENSIONS, TEACHERS* (Rctircmcnb 
Fiinda) — Aa commonly iiaod, tho term pen- 
Bion Higiiiries an annuity or other periodical 
payment made to an individual by a govcin- 
ment, an institution, a company, a corporation, 
or an employer of labor, jn conaid oration either 
of past Borviccfl, or of the rcUuquiflhniQnt of 
lights, claims, or emoluments. The govern- 
ments of most civilized countries provide 
pciiaioiiB for those disabled in militni'y or naval 
aeivice, and lor their wives nnd familica in the 
cftho of death; also for various state ofRccis 
and public servants upon rctiioinciit from 
active Bcivice. European govorumenta fre- 
quently grant pensions to artists. auLhors, 
invcntoiy, otc,, in iccogmtion or eminent 
achiovoment, and to their widows nnd orphans 
when left in Btrailened circumslaiicQa, Tho 
rapid dovclopmcnb, during the past quarter of 
a century in particular, of bho system of stato 
luduaLual luauviinec and old- ago pcuRiona haa 
morlificd iii a marked degice the BigiiificancQ 
of tho pojiaion.^ Under modci'U industrial 
and Hocial comlitioaa the penaion haa become 
an economic force of considerable mom on t 
Each goiicralion endeavors to qualify, ilnough 
training and education, the members of tho 
Buccecdiug generation, These cucleavoiB have 
produced the modern pnblio school aystoins. 
Each Roncralioii also tends more and more 
to assume a social responsibility for the 
incmbeis of lho preceding gonci alien as they 
pass, by age or other cause, beyond tlic period 
of productive 01 cITecLivc activity This social 
tcudeuoy has produced the luoderu pcnaioa 
systems 

Germany — The oldest and best devel- 
oped systems of tcncliers' pensions uro loiiiul 
in various sLalca of the Gcinmn Enipiio, 
Voluntary aystema more nr less local in chni^ 
actor have long existed there, but they have 
been completely ovciHluidowcd by publics sy&> 
Leins Until well into tlic niuctooiitli century, 
HO far na publiQ provision waa iiiadc, Clciman 
piiblic-Bohool teacliora worn commonly pen- 
Hioned at Llio exponao of their aiiceossora in 
olTico. A fluporanimatcd tonclicr was ne- 
aigued a fraction, usually one third, of the 
vegulav income of hie fovincv position till 
death. Tlic new tcaclier was obliged to get 
along on tlic balance of the icgular income so 
long aa Ins predecessor survived, Tliia schemo 
wna replaced in the varioua stntea at dilTcrcnt 
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pointa in tho luflt century liy modern jmljlio 
pension aya boina. Couiributiona wito re- 
quired fiuiu teiiGliera nt liist in moat caaoH 
in IVuaaifL, whicli coinpnaos niipi'O’^i/nntely 
Lwo bhiulu or Uio empire, Uio great. Imily o[ 
folk sahaol Lcacliei’ti wore pcimlonecl uikUt the 
old ache me lUiLil 1885, wlieii a iiiodern non- 
eon Iributoiy ponHion syatom in fiivor of aucii 
IcaebovB waa iiiUoduced UirougkoLit tUe lang- 
doin by a lav of tliat year. Tliis law wan 
cloaoly paUonicd after tlio civil-pension neb 
of \ft72, ftu\cv\dcd vu LHR2. wliudi ap\Uw‘H 
to fcoachcra in all public noniiai Mclioola and all 
public accondftry echoola for boya in addition 
to atnto civil funelienavica iu f^enmal. In 
1804 a aimilaracl wa.i pnnsed alTocling Leaelieia 
111 publio middle fioliools and giilfl' Hocondnry 
Bohoola. Tbcao IbrLo acts, biightiy ameuiUnl 
occaflionally, arc very inucli alike in tlieir 
pi’oviaiona, so far ng tonchcra are iniincdiuLcly 
alTccbcd. None rcmiirtg Donlnbu lions from 
taachcra, Tlio chief dilTeienrrs aio on Uic 
aide of public financial support, ivliich varies 
fiom purely local througii variouH conibmn- 
tiona bo purely abate support. All nouHionH 
of folk gebool tcacliera arc paid by Llio ulato 
up to 700 niaiks; tho roinaimlor la paid by 
county mutual ciflflociaUotia of local acliool 
disUiebs organized by law for that purpose. 
Tlio lawa under confaidorntioii apiily to^ all 
full-timo toacUorB. The vcgulav coiwlilieiia 
of oligibility arc at least ten years of aorvico 
and regular roliroment by Iho propei educii- 
Uonal authoriUea on account of pcriuancut dw- 
ability or after ijixty-fivc yoara of age. Tlio 
ponaion ig graded ncuordiiig to teaching lii- 
coino and length of acvvicc. lia nmuunl itt 
delonnined at picgont by the foil owing 

mula; 4- ^(number of ycata of Bctvlcc be' 

twocn lOLli and (number of yoara 

of aervieo botween 30lh and llBt)] X (loacli- 
ing income at rctiromontl Tho i align of the 
pension is ihiia from one third to Ihree fonrlha 
tlio tcacljing income at ruUiumciit. In gen- 
ernl tho tcacliiiig income consibtg of irgular 
salary plua free house reiib or the equivalent 
in money In lOOG there were 10,025 folk 
school teachcis on the public ponsion roll in 
Piiisaiii, of whom 8381 weto men and 1018 
women. The agpiogato amount of iKoii 
pensions was 15,007,704 marks. The averago 
pensions of inon niul women were 1C 18 nun'k.s 
and 879 marks, icapec lively Tho pciwUm 
systems for public spliool leacliois in the 
s mallei slates of Oennany are ahnilai to thoHO 
in Prussia Thu chief tlLffpvciieca me \n 
Pavaiia, where conlriljuliong from li'iicliors 
arc still required, and wlicro in general iicii.sioiia 
are not guided accovdiug to nalavy, but nvo 
In absolute amounts. 

Pensions have long been provided tliroiiglu 
out Germany for ^Yldo^’Ya and orphans of pnhVic- 


Hehonl Lrarliors also, for most LearlierH iii Gcr- 
many, oven in the folk mdinolH, nru men The 
fust rigenniPH were voliiiUarv miituid jissocin- 
tioTifl of toaolirra and special fiiinlH from jihil- 
anlhro]nc sour cos. Sni'h ngenric's are ^tiU 
active, but they are now inendy Hiip]deiiieuUty 
in a very sniall way tu stale' jn'iiNion systems 
During the gi'ealiM part of the last eenlnry tlio 
faualieH of deceased folk sclioid uml muldlc 
sehool teachers Ihioijglioiit jirueUcally Uic 
whole of Pnisdii were pensioned, rather iimd- 
c(iuately, from county pcimUm fundn, which 
all men tcuehna were rcijiiiretl In Join. At firsL 
the funds weie aiipjmrted iibnost eiitiiely by 
the Luachcra. but Urn relaUve amevinl of iwbbc 
support grailunlly ineieiiseil until 18H0, wlieii it 
beeatne coiiipleUi Until 1882 tlio fnimlics 
of detensed imruml Hehonl and socoiulnry 
flcliool loaeheiH were iiensioned lluriugli liio 
ngenoy of a Ntule fund ]niniarily fur Hlaie serv- 
iviUh, to which the tear licrs were roipiirnl to 
coiitiduile Jly the teiiiiH of a senes of laws 
and Oldens beginning in 1882 the widows and 
oiphaiis of leiiehcra in all pnblie folk sehools, 
iniddle rcIiooKh, noriiuil Hehnols, mul both lioyii' 
and girls' seenmlury .Hehools are now iJOiiflioncd 
on CHMeiiliully the hiuuc lia^'m, exeejit for dif- 
ferences III (lie Hourcea fif suiqiotL, With rare 
exceptions no coiiM ilmliouH arc lequirrd from 
teacheis In general ri widow's jieiiHiou is 
<10 pec cent <ir the jieuHuiw her luiHbaud waa 
drawing ni' wolilil liavo liei'ii entitled to if 
1 cured at the lime of Ids death The jieniiion 
of ii fuUwi'lesrtehdd ia one hfth of the mnthcr'H 
ponsion, tlnil of u jiarentli'sH eluld ih oiin third 
of tho sainn amount Tlio hiim of tlia pen.s]ons 
of IV dteea^ed leacbei 'a family may not exceed 
his own A poiiHion lapses on the oeonBioii of 
the innrringe or doalli of the piuiHiuner, and 
in tho case of oTphaua at the ago of eighlron 
The presonL pension HysteniH for widows and 
orphans in the « nut Her ala tea w’err ealahliHlicd 
on the whole iiincii earlier than llio fairly 
icceiit one in Prussia just dcHcnhed. They 
rue qiiilo similar lo the Prussian system TJio 
chief dincieiices aie again iii Pavuri/i, and bhoy 
cQircapniid to tUoso oliliuuiug theiu hi tho case 
of teachers' pensions. 

In genm'al it has been c us tom ary for imiver- 
HiLV teiielieiH lu (leiinuuy t<» letiiin tlieu poHi- 
lions till (leaLli. AVlien disability oi old age 
has ovoi taken tlipiii, they have coiniiionly been 
released fiom the dvily of leetmlng wilhuut 
loss of position or sidaiy The only loss lins 
been in IceUiro fees ' 'i’Jds plan ])re vails 
IbrouKbewt Ibu«sia lu-dny In some of the 
siiniill('i stnL(‘,H, however, jegnlnr pensions am 
nnivhled. graded aceordiiig In snlary and 
length of herviee. Peiihlnuw iiii> also lU'ovnled 
for the widow.s and oipliaiis of fierjujin nni- 
veisily tciinhois, eliielly Ibroiigli (he ogeiiey of 
BpDoml funds mabiLained ni cimueihion with 
tliQ soveral univeisdie.s Most of these fimds 
arc quite old They have lieeii sujijiorted from 
donations, slate appioprlntions, niul coiiLribu- 
caG 
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fciopa from teachcra The con tribu Lions arc 
111 moat Caaca no longer rcf[uircd. In a few 
iiiuvGifliliea wldowa and oiphunB are pensioned 
directly from univeralLy or atato funda. 
Widows' pGiiaiona rniiRo from a amall sum lo 
rvbout 201)0 inarka. OrphmW ponHiona aro 
very much arnaller. 

Franco — Prior lo 1853 liUlo waa done in 
praiiGo ill tiio way of ponaioaing Icachora. 
Priinui'y (pul die Hchool) icachcrH wero re- 
quired U) coiitiilmlo lo savinga and inauranco 
fmidH from wiurii Limy received on rotireinriit 
in a lump HUin Iho total neeinnulated anioiiiiti 
and prooceda of lliiur depoHih wlule fioeoiulary 
and univoraiLy teachers were lequiicil to con- 
tributo Lo a spunal Htate fund fioin which Ihey 
wore regnlady im vcLivmmil. 

Ilcgliuiing ill IHii huge uiulunl-aid HoricLira 
of primary LeacheiH have grown up in Praneo, 
one of llio chief acLivities of winch haa hcoii 
UiQ ]]ra vision on a coiilriliutoiy hasis of iuiiall 
pensions for Lludr ineinbei.ij Hui)plniiiciUary lo 
civil poiiHioiiH They are voluiitaiy organi- 
zatioiia, Hubject Lo cerlam legal legiiliuiona 
AL pie^enl Ihcre ia one auch Hocicty in each 
(iGpartineuL or eounly TJic peiiBiona pro- 
vided have avornged only ahoul 50 fniiicfl per 
aiitium, 

la lfi53 Llio preuont civil-jjejiHlon law of 
Franco was iinactivl, which uioludod m ita 
proviHiniia c.saenLially nil leucheiH eiigiigrd m 
public I'ducflUou of ull grudoH, priiuuiy, accoud- 
aiy, ami liigliei, oxcepl iiieiiilieiH of the leach- 
ing oi'dcis All peiaoiiH wilhm llic puiviciw 
of the law were e.luMHihed into Lwo divUlons^ 
ihu aclive gvimp and Ihe Hedv'Uimy group 
The foiinm oouhihIciI of funeliiuiarii'H whose 
dwticB were couHidered phyaicully CKaciUng. 
lly th(‘ tcinia of Iho law all peisoiir) afTecled 
by il arc rcrpiired Lo pay ooiiUilmlionH in flup- 
porl oC \A\f peuBum Hyttlein an folio wfi‘ (1)5 pci* 
coni of Lhe milaiy ii'ci'ived each yoai^ (2) one 
Lwelftli of lliu Hillary of the Aral year of nervier, 
aiii (3) one iwelflU of each ttid>iiei]uenl in- 
crcaHc in llie annual aiiiounl of lhe Maine. Tim 
general condilioiiH of eligilnliLy are ihiily years 
of HDi vice, tiu! iiLliuiirneim of hWly yonia of 
age, and, as Lhe law 1ms been inloipieLed ami 
adinini'ilorefl, regular reln'eiiieiiL by Lhe lUiniH- 
ler For por.sotm wiUi lifleeii yeiiifl of Hcirvico 
Lo Lheii ci'cdiL in Ihn active group, the con- 
ditions are twenly-ri\ e veioH of hCivicr, Iho 
allaiiuneiiL ol Llie ago of lillv-five, iind regiihir 
roLiiciitiuiL 'Fhe noriiud peii*ooii ih oiui 
ii(‘lh of Lite aveiage Hidai v during lim liml mx 
yeiii'.s (jf seiviee, iiiiiltiplierl by the loiid luimber 
of yoai'H of Horviee Mill for lliirm sciviiig 
Iweiity-fivo yearn in the lu live gnnifi, llie aiuuiid 
IKMisioii is one liflleth of this iiveiage for eui'h 
yeiir of ^ervleo Special ]H'ovihioiih were iiiuiln 
lor ixsiiHioiiH 111 ct'i’lidii cases of (liHiibiliLy 
after a large jiart of Llie lequinnl H<n'vii'e hail 
been coinpleLed The peiiHioiiH of leiieliei‘8 
may noL exeeiol Lwo thirds of Ihn avernge sal- 
ary upon wliicli they aie compuLed 


At first all tcachcrfl belonged to the acdontary 
group, but by n law of 1870 regular tcacliois 
in pubha infant schools, lower and highoi 
prinifliy Hchools, and normal aoliools woro 
Iranflferrcd to the acLivo gioup wlioi’Q they have 
Bince roiiiained Further, lliia law provided 
that tho pensions of tlicso tcnchois sliould be 
coiiipulcd on the hftaifl of Iho Bix highest nn- 
nual snlarica received, regardless of tlicir time 
and order Miiurmim pensions of GOO franca 
for moil Lcaeliers and 600 franca for women 
wcic established. 

The act of 1853 also piovidcd ponaions under 
given Gondi Ilona for the wulowa and orphans 
of all fuiicLionaiieH included within its purview. 
Piior lo Hum lime littlo worthy of niontion had 
liccn done ii\ favor of iho >YidowB nnd mphana 
of leaelier.s or other oflicors, and little has been 
nccompliahoil since apart f i om tho requircincntfl 
of llio law of 1853 VohiiiLniy and pliilaii- 
Lliropic activities in ihia field liave been 
inengoi in coinparison with tlioac in Cl ei many 
The law of 1863 conferred tho light to a peii- 
Bimi upon tho widow or pareiiLlcH.s childron 
of any functionary who was cither di awing a 
roll ring iiciiHion imdcr tJiab act oi had enni- 
ploted tho period of fiervico required fni eligibil- 
ity to such a pension at Iho time of his death, 
provifled LIki marriage occuvred at leiat six 
yoaiH before the ccHaation of the luiBband's 
functiiina The widow's ponaion la one third 
the pension tho IulhIiiukI was drawing or would 
have been ciiLitlod Lo if lie had i clued at the 
I line of d(‘alh, Whenever from death or oLlior 
cause the widow's pciiHion ia uo Iqurci* paid 
In her, iL in divided uqwnUy among her eiir- 
vivijig children under twenty-one years of 
age. In eatm a widow fit an da iu lUe relation of 
slopiTiother Lo siirviviiig orpluna tho regular 
pension la shiircil between the widow and clul- 
dien, lly virtue of a deciuion nf Iho CovmoU 
of State in lSfl2 tho clnldicn of deceased women 
riinetioiiaiii'S have pension liglUs concHpond- 
mg lo lluHC enjoyed by Lhe oiphauH of male 
oflieciM Tills IS of eoiimdernbln iinportanco 
ill lliiH coiiupcLioii Hinco wonicii teachers now 
fill gh lly imlnuinhrr Iho men m iho p\ibLio 
sehmjls of France, and many of the women are 
iiiarri(‘d 

On Jim. 1, 1900, Ihcio uorc 21,051 retired 
teaclieis on the civd-penaioii loll in France. 
They weie receiving an averngo aiiiiunl pcii- 
Hirm (If 1220 IrniicH and in the nggi'ORaLe an an- 
nual Hiiin of about 25,685,000 finrioH. About 
of UiCTO tenohvrn had i^een leLivcd from 
the lield of public p run ary mlucatinn wiLli an 
aveiage peiiriieii nnniiid 1052 fraiicH. Tim 
reinaindei were seeniidfiry and iiiiiveimty 
leuelierrt On Llie Haiiic date tliero weio 10,15S 
li'fieliers’ widows find orpliuiis in receipt of 
jieiHioiis aggregating d, 300, 042 francs per 
annnni 

Great Britain — Tho nctiviLics of inutnal- 
aid 1 ) 1 * frieiidlv socielics and ohilftiitlirojno 
ngeneies in pensioning public school loachorH 
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in Great Dntnin havo been alinnsl. iirfiliKiblo. iif'ntly jucnhaoi luted lor Uui oiriciriiL jipr- 
A li 111 I bod iiuniljBV of peiifaiom are puul uivdov foviuaucc of ivia dwlu'S, Uo ih ehoildu under 
cor turn conditions to roLircd toachers in dcsli^ corUnii rulcn to rpccivo u diHubiljty ijou- 
feuUs eiicumaUucea Croui tlio IknevolciiL niul sion from tlio aluto. A LoucImt uiio ac- 
Orpluii Fund mamUmed by tlic Niiliomd (JopLs a disulnlity pcnsioii forfiMlH Ihh riBbl Lo 

Union of Teuchora. A fmv ppiision aiinuiUoa nii aiinuJly from tUo dofmied unmiity fuiidi 

aro pujolmscd by Loaelioirt on favorable loi'iiii) unless he later rei'nleivH the neivico. In lOOD 
through a jioiiaion fund nmlnbfuiiod by th« I line uti'c* !I;^0 lurii luid (hSH ^\olnf*ll lencliora 
Toaclicrs' Provident Society, alTdmicd wth in bhighiml and NVuh-a in iPiiniil of mijiernniiua- 
tlio National Union. tion ptiiismn.s uggrogulinK ijouikIh and 

LdU(t before pciiBionB fm LeacUcra Nvoro lS,riiiri vkiuiuIh lospev.tn <'ly AIhu AOO men 
oatahliglicd by direct legiRlaLioii in Clrcat and 120.1 women uere di lining disability pen, 
Britain blioy were provided on ft miiiiU sralo smiis aniouiiliiig to M.tjOb ijouihIh and 3O,H00 
by bho CoininlLLcC of Council on UduciUmn vh- inmiula respeelively The tigures ftir Scotland 
tnbliflliocl m 1830 for tho purnoso of suiuTiii- were uhoub one leiiLli of tliese on tlic wlndo. 
tending the oxpcaditui'o of runds voted by In 1P12 ihe ftiJt cd IHOS wuh displaced in 
Parliamont in aid of publia odiicution, Tlicho Scotlaiul by ii new pension helieiiio forinnhitod 
jjQYisiona wore for Iho pnipufjo of U'Uoviug \imlei ilio pvoMsiuna id tho Eduention (Hoot- 
tlio Bohools of incapacitated tciielioi'H Littlo lund) Act of 1008. The iieu Hclii'iiiii includes 
was a^icomplwUcd miLil 1875, when tho peiiHion all touchers eleiucutury und Hocnndary 
Bystom waa revived after n suspcasioii of tliir- hubuols in nn'eijil of PaihaTiieulmy graiUs, 
toon ycaig by joint ftction of the two It is siippoilcd ehictly fioiii jiuldic fuiula, 
CJommittccs of Conned on EducaLion for Eng- Tiiachors arc nsse^.'ii'd fcnii per emit of their 
laud and Scotland. In 1808, when tho picsent sulaiicH umiuidly, but tlie.se cuiitiihulioiis may 
pension law in favor of pnldioflohool IracburH lie ictiii jied in full on applieuluin if the teacher 
was passed, Lheio were in cITect in Enghiiid wiLlidrawn fi’(fin tin' Hinvioe. 'Fen years of 
and \Valca 210 pouftiona of U\c ComnullBe of ^eivlcc are reipured fur eligdulily to & pension, 
Council of 30 pounds per aimiiin, 068 pensioiiH which aunniniu to Ij pci cent of the aveingo 
of 25 pounds, and 732 of 20 poiuuls Tho aimunl salary tin miKlioiit the penod of service, 
totnl cxpondifcuro for the ycai was roupldy nmlLiplied by the iiumhcr of yoiiis of hcn ico, 
36,000 pounds. Tho total oxpoiidiUiic in TcacfieiH iiiiiy letiie iii the aa(‘ of Hivty iijid 
ScoLlaiicl (luring tho .same year was appKjxi- muiiL leiiio at siMy-live DiHiiliiliLy peiiHioiia 
mfttoly 5100 poiiinlH la 1000 the pujision may hi' awarded after ten year.n of Hervuiu. 
Byabcin under conauieralion wna dibconiimied Kxcniil in ScnlUuid peiiNiniia bine never 
ill England and Wales. been pinvided to any nmlerial evleiit for hoc- 

lii 1898 PttrLuunout passed Lhc Klemmitaiy oudiiry and mnverHily teaelieiH. lu tScutluud 
Scliool Teachers (8ii[]uiaiinuatK)n) Act in such teachers have Ijceii ]ienMi(iiicd to a oon> 
actiordaiico with winch ceitificated elciniMiliuy sideiable exti'uL hy the uiHtilutioiis (‘nijdoyuig 
tenclieis havo sinao hcea peiiHioned in hhiginnd tliein. jinit iioti'd, tin; new ]M>iisinii seliimio 
and Wales and until 1012 in ,Scollaiid. The in .Scotia nd iiicliides NecoiK liny tnieliers 
not roquirca all ceitificated LeadieiH wliilo Widows and oiphaiw of leaclierH arc nob 
serving in public elenientary scliools to con- pciiHioned in (lieut Ibilnin except to a vciy 
tribnUi tu a diifeired annuity fund at inimnwiin huudl extent, ly iv few voluntiivy mgaiuVratioiiH 
rates of threo pomula per year for inon and United Stares, — Uchitively little }i(is heon 
two pounds foi women. The rates of contib done in tlie Uiiili'd (Stales in i»ensioiiiiig 

button ill 19 U, fiNcil by the Trcft.siiry under teaeliois in coiiijmnHoii \\illi what has boon 
the ftct, wore three pouiula ten shillinga for noeoinidished m EuropL'un couiitnes. In faot 
men and for women two pounds elKht flliiUiiiK.i until r,hn end of tlio «ineli‘eiitli century tho 
in Eiighuid and two pouiids in .Scotland On only iiensmiiq generally lucognized ai such in 
attanng the ngc of Hi\ty-fivc, when bis m- the United Slater ^Yero thiisc pidd l>y tho 

tificatc 13 to expire, every tcaelici is on tilled federal govoriniiL'nt on ftccoujit of nidi t ary or 

for the I'omarndGi' of his life to such amuuLy naval serviGt? A'lido fioin iho provihiona 
froin bhc delciTcd annuity fund as hia conlri- mailv by many miiimTijuditii'.s for iihujiIuts of 
bubions have earned in accordance with aiiuii- tho police and fire dcpai tineiilH, pi'iisions for 
ity tables fixed under tho act Fiulhor, on public school teachern have lieun the first of 
attaining tlio ago of ai\Ly-five, if ono half the wliiit ulliniately ju'oiiihi'H to beeumo a complete 
ycEii's ainpQ cLTtiricaliuTi have iicrii .spi'iil ii.s a «yrtt('iu of oivij servjei' pensioijH. 
teacher in public oloim’iitarv rfchuols, the Acourilmg to tlui Hoiiree.H of the funds and 
tccichor KSGiitiLlod to aUf(j-lm\R iiuyK'raniuuvliou tho inothuds of lulminisUivliim. U'ludunrt' \w\\- 

pciisiun from the state at tlui laid of ten bhil- sioii .Hehnnos jii Uie llnited Slates may bo 

lings for eaali year of tho sncaifted sorvicc. If clasHiUcd into four pruieipal forina; (1) Pi'l- 

a nortiricatml toRohnr who has Hoi’vod ill publia vato-Voluntary ; (3) (iunHi-publio’ (3) Seml- 
oloincntnry schools for at least ten years and public, and (4) I*ublic. 

during ono hall the years that have elapsed l^iivatc-rohnUary — Tho working 

since hie certitlcatioii, ia found to bo porina- of tho aocinJ law of niutiial aid for common 
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clofonsG anti proluoLiori has pioduccd n luim- 
bor of volmilaiy jiaaociatioiiH of teachers 
TJioi'Q ai'c bwo principal vuueLiu^ of (rjiosc nssu- 
ciatioiH, — llio mutual l)eiierifc aasocialiun for 
temporary anl anil bfui fratoriial mam'iLiico 
aocjiiby. Wliilo tlu3 lirsl vavioLy .should not, 
strictly spoakinK, be eluHHilietl as a pension 
schemu, the ui^^anixvAlioii and inhcinul nndiv/o 
flcoin to wan an L it4 considmilion in this com 
neotion Examples of this variety cNist m 
llaltiinoro, Wt Louis, C’liiciiiuaLi, Obvelaiul, 
Dotiolfc, Ohicaftu, lliifTalo, San Eraiiciaco, and 
St. Paul ThroiiKhinitiatien foe.s, annual dues, 
and apeoial ii.ssrHsmtMitH, these jissociatumH aim 
to pay sick bone fils and in soirio ms lances 
funeral oxpon.sca. Tlio vsecond and inoio lypL 
Gal variety of tho piivato voluntary oi^aiiizn- 
tionflccLs thiou^li tho jniyinant of iisscss incuts, 
proportional to salary, to provide small annu- 
ities to superannuated and d is a bled beaclicis 
Examples aro to bo found in several of the 
largoi citici of the country, — Now York, 
Doalon, Pliiladclphia, Hultiinoro, St Loins, 
(Liul Omciiinabi Ccitaiii of these annuity 
associations inako provision for Lcinporiiry nid 
also. Ill some iiHtaiiccs thcio nNsocintions 
are state-wide in their oporntion ((bjiuiocti- 
out Taaeliera Annuity Guild; Massachiisotts 
Annuity Guild) 

The voliuitaiy aid and anniiiLy sociobios have 
roachecl I ml a small proportiuii of the publio 
flclicol teaclu’i'*!, even of the localities or 
.states in winch they Iiiivc existed Tlic dovel- 
opinonb of schemes of a piibho nature has rc- 
inovod the chief cau.ses that brouglit the pii- 
vatc voluntary organi/,abions into existence 

S^Hlema — Thu fundanionLal 
oharaotorisLia of this clayfi of sclieiiies ih tho 
legislative auLhornsabion of tho creation of 
funds Lhiough as.scssmtmts, citlici voluntary 
or coinpulsDi’y, equal to n coilaiu pciceiUuKc 
of the Loaclier's salaiy; ontl tlic (ulmiinstrii- 
tion of the fund by ^lulihc olTioials. AVlnlo 
blieio i.s no direct pulilic appropiiatuni to the 
fund of tho (luasi-publuj schemes, clcduotioiw 
of salary on acoouab of the abacnco of toaclicrs 
arc frequently added to the siiliiiy asrsrsiments 
Further iiicreincnts aiiso through donations 
and boquc.sLs Many of the existing niunici- 
pal boachci's pension funds arc oigaiiizcd in 
geiiQial accoulaucG with this aclicmo. 

Seini-pubhc {/stems — -In the Bomi-publio 
achemea tho Imnis of tlio fund is an asscgsinont 
on tho aalai'ios of tciiehors. To this, howovor, 
bho state adds a (lofimlc appropriabion ciLhor 
diuictly w iudlrmjlly LlvioUKU the munU'ipaUlY 
This apprupnation may ho in the form of a 
fixed amount or a spncifiod Lax levy Tho 
contemporary [lovelopinont of sLato and mu- 
iiiQi])al pension schemoH h disLiiicLly towaid 
tkiB type. TUq \Vi‘jmmsiu Uw of 10 1 1 (cl\. 
323) esLablishing a "Toaolicrs Insuranco and 
HflUremont Fund ia illmstiativo of the licnd 
This law provides a stale aohemo to bo ad- 
miiiistorcd by a board of biustccs (lonsisting 


of the state treasurer, tlic supcrintondcnt of 
public iiisliiicLiou, and tlirrc other momhurs, 
one of whom must bo a wumnn, to be clocLed 
by tlic incinbers of the fund Ten cenla per 
capita of tho school popultUioii of the state is 
to bo niuuially icscrved for tlio fund fioin the 
seven Icntlw mill state school tnx Tcacliors 
must eontiiljutr to thia fund one pci cent of then 
siilune.s during the liist ton years of service, 
ami two per cent tlirreafter Teachers already 
111 service may or may nob accept the piovi- 
sious of the law at their option; but toaciiois 
entering the public school aorvico after Sept 11, 
1911, accept the provisions of the law in accept- 
ing iipimintmciiL Aimiiitiea amount to 
S12 5() for ouch yoai of seivico, llie maxuniim 
being S450 Ilcliicmoiii may be made after 
Iweiity-five years of service as a toachci, eight- 
een of which must have been in tho public 
schools of the atato; or^ upon permanent physi- 
cal and mental clisabilitjq after eighteen years 
of .seryiQO in the iniblio schools of the state 
The city of Milwaukee alieady linving a le- 
liiemcut fund, the Jaw does nob apply to that 
city 

The compulamy membership frequently pro- 
vided 111 the sLMni-piiblic and c|iinsi-pul)lic 
Hcheinos liafi given rise to several judicial dc- 
toi'iuinaLions of the coimtitutionnlity of such 
a provision The principal ones of Lhrso cases 
are SlntCt rel John L, lYard vs Franklin 
Hubbard, ct al , J2 Ohio Ciicuit 87, 64 N.liJ. 
100, a case aiisiiig in Toledo (0 )j wlirioin it was 
decided that bho coinpuLsoiy provi.'siou of the 
Ohio law was invalid, and Stole, ex rcl Jen- 
nison V8 Ro^/ejs, 87 Mmii 130, 58 L H.A , 
a MJinowlial inirallcl CAhe, niising in Mlinic- 
apolis dnder the Alinnesota law, lesnlting m a 
fliniilar decision. On the other hmid, the sii- 
pioinc court of New Jersey, Allen vs Passaic 
Ikfird oj Hducaiion^ 81 NJ.L, 135, maintained 
the constiLutioiialily of hucli a compulsory 
provision 

Public Syskim — This piovidcs a tiiic pension. 
Tlicic IS no (issesamcnb It la inlendccl to oper- 
ate Automatically for nil public school teachers. 
This form of pension system exists in Ilhodo 
Island and in Maiyland In the former btate, 
by Lhc act of 1907, tcacheia sixty-fivo ycais of 
age, having thirty-five years of service, twenty- 
five years of Avliich have boon in tho publio 
schools of tlic sLiiLc, maybe icbred ami receive 
from tho stfiio an anniuil pension equal to one 
half of thcii annual conti actual salaiy dining the 
last fivo yearn before letiring iSucli nimuai 
puiiaiou may nob amount to moro tliau five 
iiundrcd tiollais 

PciiHion fumls for public soliool loaDliora 
established on Lhc quasi- imbilfi, tho scniiqnib- 
lio, or the pulilic iiasia, o\iaL in Iweiity-ihrco 
Hlatcs, — GaliCaiiua, GolomdOj CounccticuL, 
Dclawjiic, Illinois, Indiana, Kansaa, T^Iaiylaiul, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Now 
Jersey, Now York, Ohio, Oregon, Peanaylvanio, 
niiodc Island, South Carolina, Utah, Ycr- 
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iTionfc, Virginin,, and Wisconain. Homo of thoso 
aalioluoa arc ataLc-wirlc m applicjUKiii, wliilu 
obhoia arc opcralivo na to indivnhiiil ('Uic4 or 
ccrLftin clashes of cilicti, The following liat 
ia illustrative or thcac municiiial schoiuca Smi 
Francisco, Donvor, No\v llnvoii, WilinniR' 
ton, Chicago, Indiiviiapolia, New OrlcniiH, Ilnl- 
timorc, Beaton, Dclroil, IVIiiinoapoliH. St. 
Paul, Duluth, Omaha, Now York, iMnnnyi 
Buffalo, Elmira, Ilochoator, Sohoiicctady, Syia- 
cuso, Troy, Yonkers, Cincinnati, CIuvoIjuhI, 
Columbia (0.), Portland (Ore ), PliiladHpliJU, 
Harriabuig, PittsbuiRh, Pri>videii(-i', C^hurh's- 
ton (S.C.), Salt Lako City, and Milwaukee 
Previous to 1905, no Rciicral provisioiiH ex- 
isted for tiiQ ponsioJiiiiK or lotirmiiimt of the 
mombera of tlm inslriictiouai .staff of higlior iii- 
stitiitiona of learning in the United .Statiss ( Vi- 
tain of the laiger uni vciailicjj, such ns Ilarviird 
and Columbia, maintained a linuled system of 
retiring allow an cea A am all number of the 

state iinivoi’Sitloa and oollogcj aouglit to ne- 
cQUipUsh in pail the end of a pension system 
througli lliD oHtablishmont of emontiia pro- 
fcsaoisliipfl, the holders of winch received a 
reduced Bftlfuy in return foi mrielv' nominal 
service Svitb Ibe catablisbniDiil of tbc Cnr- 
ncgio Fouiulation for tho Advancenient of 
Toacliing {q,u ) n geiioral sy««lcm of reliromout 
of flupcraiuiuatofl teacluu'a ciimo into cxiGU 
cnee, not only bo boiicfit a large mimbcr of 
Amcxican colleRrs and univeniliea, but ulao 
to stimulatu public endeavor in bohiilf of pen- 
sion hinds for toaeheia in public clem out nry 
and secondary schools U W 3 and E C. E 

Referoncea — 

Lirsuii A Tcjxrh^ra' Tli Fvuvtb, (.Sca- 

aic Doc 5J1. Olflt CmiR , 2f| Si'h 11)10 ) 
llniird of Ediirntinii (rommitlro of roimnl on EUiica- 
licin). Aiiniiol ^cporla, IHlIJ- 
<9ir|Jcranniidhon Pavij^itcf (IvUnrlnn ) 

LnBMKN, 1') \ON D\b preusai^che Volkasehitle 
(ncrliii, lOOfi ) 

Utiookb, J tl Coinj*ilsory Insurance xri Europe 
(Wti'thiiiRlcu), lb95 ) 

CfttiH'sxo FiivmdaUmv (ot IUb Advim^'tracnl lA Teai'lnufl 
Annual Ifreo'is. ItiOQ- 

Ccii^r(ifli/fiO Jur (i\c oeaamte Untfrrichta — Vcncrn/rMni^ 
ni Preuaseu, IHQD Lo dnlp 

Commitlco of Council on Eduoalion m .SpoiIehk) 
Aiinuiil Ueporta, iHJil- 

Gni^ARD, P Jjft IJgi^lation (hVjnitruclion pririiairc rii 
fVaiicc fl vola 

GniFFiN, A ? C List of Er/crcneca on Old Aoo 

uKfl Civil ,*lKTVxct PuMaiuna, AVunWuRtDn, Ciuvorn- 
nii'iil PrlnlinK OfTitP, IIIOJ ) 

IIendehhon, C It JritJin/rpaf Ijiiiurancc iri the f^niVrd 
Afrtfcfi (ChirnKo, 1000) ff!li IX, Municljml 
Penaioii SyatniiiB ami PoiihIdhs for Tparlir-rH,) 
Feyba. C n Tcarlicra* Peiisuma. Proc jV E An 
1007 pn 103 IT 

National I'diiralion Aiisnclation Report of the Coin- 
mutee oji Salaries, Tenure, an^ Pcrifiitiria of Puldie 
.•^c/ionf TLficlicrs iii IIhj [/,nlcd A'lnlca 
1>1^. I77-1«1 

ESeaufu, II 11 I'^ocinl ipBuranre A Pro/rr til ri fl/ j'fonVd 
Ht'Jonn ^ow York, 1010 ) 

SiE8, R W Teachers* Prnsiotia flrid Pcjiaiori Al/s/cjjja 
(Tciiphcta Cnlloffo, 1013 ) 

Tajihieu, J TrfiiVd de la LUgialahon ties Pcnaions da 
RetraUc, (Pans, 11)00.) 

Tcnchnra' Pcnaion Lawaiii llioUinttcl Statoaand EiirnTu*. 
(SpTWUa Doc- 8Z3, OUL Coug . 3tl gca. IQl I ) 


Cintitl (’oiumiH‘'(iJiii'r fjf Friiiralioii Anmml 

litpori, IhOI' ISO,'!, ])ji iHOh-lhUlJ 

mi iiiK'Usi, in(i2. n iuu3,u 

iiii I'do jn loun, mi uio ujo, luj?, np jih- 
401. lOllk. |III 117 lil. 11100,11 lOU), ri lOi 

ion pj) uo~ii)() 

(Siirniimiii s (if niirmiL IrKiHlulidfi mid rpsiouA nf 
(Irxrlijpriii'nlH til lcu(*h(‘rH' oeiiuinini in llu Uiiilcd 
Kuui H mill r.umiir ) 

PENTATHLON f(ik, r^j-raOXoi/, Iihl fpxia- 
(junlium) — The five eonh'.slH wbirh made up 
Ihe giejiler pin I nf (iieek ullilelir i‘\rreifle8 
Tlieie ueie iiiehided, (1) ll\nimt\o (Mladnm or 
2(M1 yuids, iiimrlei-inile^ nnil lung diiiltiiicc, 
(liiee c|iinrleis of n mile in Lhree iidles), 
llaees weie ufleii nin in urinui, mid over anft 
Mind (2) Jiiinping on soft eartli, often with 
the aid (jf giips or dumb-bellH {haltnca) Tlio 
eoiite.slaiitH ninsl nliglil evenly for the jump 
lo couiil (3) Wre.sdiiig and boxing. The 
Vioilirs of till cunU'fAuiilH were naked mill oiled, 
and the conle.st look pinee on soft giound. 
(For further delnlls see the sepnialc articles 
on thcHii topics ) The pniicrnliiitn (ira-^KpdTjok) 
was a niivturo of wioHlIing and ho\ing, and 
the eonhsstanfH could use idiJinst any (lovico 
tn win (1) Tbrow'ing the dhenH, a flat disk 
of mot id, eigliL to nine Inehnn In dmmelcr, 
(o) Ilurlmg Ibe Hpear oi javehii at a target 

See CiihKK EnurATio.v, (tvMNAHiuM; Pa- 
LrUHTU 1. 

Reforoiicefl — 

rnn^MAN. K .^ehooh o/ ( I*f»ii<liin, ItlOO ) 

tiiUHlinw/m, L J'rzuhuno itud (tntnrnhi ir>i Ami' 
aiclicu Al(rFlJiU7)i. Vnl I, tWUTxbMtff, IhlU ) 

PEOPLE’S HIGH SCHOOLS --Sdo 
Apulth, EmreATioN or, Dknmaiik, Educa- 
tion in; Nouway, Education in, Swupkn, 
Education in 

PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE, NEW YOPZ, 
— An organisation founded in 1SI)7 by C'harlcs 
•Sprague Sinilli, formeily professor of languages 
i\ml UUTTvlme al (kduudna UuiveiHily, for 
the proinolion of better undeiataiuliiiR and 
cooperation between the iiieinbera of different 
elnsscs in Hoeioty and different religions Tlio 
promo lion of .socnil aolidaiily and wneinl con- 
sciousness waa Lo lie Ibe chief aim nf tho Inati- 
lute To this end a Herie.*! of b'eluie.s 1ms been 
organized lo ditslvdnilx' be Her infonualion on 
the (luLies of eilimis and the vaiioiis bianchca 
of civic and slate govcMiiinenL The follow- 
ing arc tho chief departinenfs into which the 
work of the Institute i.s divided. (1) PoQple’fl 
Church, nice Ling every Sunday evening to 
hold a flCMvieo, iiT(‘Hp(‘(;liV(' of oietul and based 
on Ibc fvnuUmn’ilalw nf rebglun ^ (2) Feople’a 
Forum for the diHOUssion of (pieslioiis of general 
inlere.st in pohUCH and sneial IrgiHlation. 
(3) People’s Choral Union and Peojile's Sym- 
phony Conceit AaNoeiation Lo onnble tlioBO 
who could nob otherwise nITni'd it to hear and 
study the masterpieces of uiusio, (i) DramaLie 
rccitalfl and peTfoTmancea aro uIbo provided 
640 
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ill Llu‘ same way Ai laiiKt'iiiciits have bcon 
made between Llic Institute aiul tlicater man- 
agms by wliieh momljeis of the Iii«[il.uLe aio 
eniil)lc(l to hcciiro Uckclfl at iccluccd lalos. 
Ill this way the InatiLuLc imliicctly acta na 
censor of plays* Iiiatiiictioii is rilao given in 
literiitiiic, nrt, luiLural science, and philosophy, 
(n) The Pciiplu's Club wiiH organised Lo provide 
uenLeia for aoeiiil iiileieoursfi and icercation 
for both men and women. The work of the 
People's InslituLe wibli Llic cxroptioii of this 
club la cairied on at the Cooper Union (q.nL 

PEOPLE'S PALACE — An iiiatiLution 
organized in 1887 Lo afXoitl facilitica for rccica- 
Lion and education to the ^icoplc of the East 
End of London Its pstaldishmciib avrs made 
poaniblr by a fund left in 18*10 by J 1) Denn- 
iiioiit Lo promote education and cnleitainmcnt 
ill the East End. The fund Avna luiBinniuiged 
until it wa'i taken in ehaigc by Sir Edinuiul 
Ilav Cuine, who added to it by seem in g gifts 
and Giidowmeiita Meanwhile All Sorts a]id 
Condilions of Men, the novel by Sii Walter 
liesnnt {qt}.), appeared in 1882, and attracted 
conaidcuible abLeiiLion lo the needs of an al- 
most unkiiOAvii section of London IIis sug- 
gestion foT the " Palace of PeUghL " inovcd 
of great aN^islariee to Sii Ediniuid Cunie and 
his associates Sii Walter, aa a Liustee of 
the Palace, took an active paib in its work. 
At the game time the cslJiblisliiuent of Poly- 
technics iqv) ill IjOiuIgii afToided good mod- 
els to be followed on the cdiieatioiinl aide 
^Jueon's Hall, a laige concerL hall equipped 
AVI til an organ, a laigo stage, and a soaLing 
capacity of ‘iOOO, was oiiened by Queen Vic- 
toria in May, 1887, ns part of the Bchenie In 
Oetobei evening classes, woilcs lions. Inborn- 
toi’ieg, gymiia.siuin, rofrcslimeiib and recreation 
rooms wore optmed in temporary biiililingfi 
In the fiiHt year there Avas an LMirollniuiit in 
the classes of ueaily /i(K10 stinlciUa Moiiibiir- 
ship in ilic inslitiile ivilb free nilmission lo 
(ivoiy thing but the ehasses and Hwimmiag 
bath (ojiened in 1888) aviih limited to young 
people of both sexes bclAvccn bixLcen and 
twenLy-fivc. A Junior hoc Lion Avas soon es- 
tablished for Lhoao betAvecn thirteen and siy 
toon The Palace provided conccrta, cxiiibi- 
tioiiH and hIioavs, billiaid and .social rooms, a 
reading loom and library, and chihiooina 
Through the .support of tlio Diiipers' Company 
and the ('liiinty CominiHsionerH, riniincial 
YCfipcmsdnUly for tha piovision of educaliou 
was removed fiom the tiustee.s of the Palace 
A clay le clinical Hcliool for b(n''H over tliirlcon 
pi (‘pa ling foi the irinc luminal industrieH Avas 
opened in 188H in iieiv liuildings. The educfi- 
Liuaid Avork of the Palace soon groAV Lo sueb 
an extent that iL Avas organized into Lho East 
LoJulou Technical College, hoav the En.sb 
Lniulon College, a school of tlio London Uiu- 
veraity (17 a.) 

See PoiiYTEcnNica, London. 
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CunniK, ,Sin E II Tlic IVorile'u Palaco. 

Century, Vol XXVIJ, ud <14-350 
SuAW, A London Polylcclinirs unit Vcoplc’ij ruincea, 
Century Maganne, Vol XVllI, pp. 103-ltj2 


PERCENTAGE _ — A topic Lb at began 
Le find place in aiithineUc iiILct iho invenlion 
□f dcciniJil fractions (See Fjuotions.) The 
iilcii of percentage is, hoAvcver, an old one, 
and many tiaces arc foiiiul in the iccoida of 
Uabyloii, India, Giccco. and Rome, bhoAving 
that compiUationa aycic liequciiLly made on ilic 
basis of a Iniiulicd The word comes from per 
cc}\lun\j "by the luiiidiod,'’ and since a luin- 
dred la a yoiy natural group unit to take for 
larger bubincss coinputations. it is not strange 
that it bhoidd liavc been used oven before the 
convenient decimal fraction appeared. The 
cimirnoij per cent sign (7^) is a cursive form 
derived fioin c, for cen/o, which appears 111 
the pci or per cento, of the Italian Avnteis 
of the fifteenth ccntiiiy By the acventeciith 

century the Itnlinna wiotc p and Avhen the 

fiymbol became international the origin al 
menmng ivas forgotten and merely llic sign 
% was left. 

Eduentionally tlicic is no reason for dis- 
ciisaiiig perconlAgc ns a separate topic of 
an L lime tie, save as tradition dictates, The 
expression fl % hnn no other monnuig than 

0 00; it is meiely a dilTeieiit symbol niid 
mi gilt just ns Avell be tan glib in connection 
AVitli deemini fraetiouh, so far as the theoiy 
goe.s. Since, hoAvevor, biLsincsa problems in 
winch per cents arise are generally too ad- 
vanced for a child ivlio may propcily be eon- 
bidering dociinnla, it is probably better to 
po.stpoiic the use of per cents until these prob- 
leiiiH arc lonclied. But even llioii it is not 
ncecsHiiry to give an elaborate tientment of 
the Lhcoiy of peieeiitago bcfoie the application 

01 per cents is intvodurcd. Tina ia now coming 
Lo be iippicciated in Lite troaiinent of percenL- 
nge, the cxlcnsiA^o discussion of the various 
"cases," as seen in the anlhmctica of the 
second half of the nineteenth century, having 
been abaiuloned of late There la a reason for 
retaining the teim infc. and some icason foi 
using base aa a non- tec am cal term, but there 
is no ediicatioiia) necessity for retaining anminl 
and difference, and not inucli need foi the term 
percentage ns moaning tlio product of the base 
and rale Wheuevei the simple equation, 
merely in the finm of 0 00 of a; ^ S12, bccomea 
fniiiilmr in llie elementary school, nil of tlicsc 
terma, exeepliiig rale, will doubtless disappear 

Tlio elaborate niqilications of percentage 
ns Been in Ibc nnlbmclics of about 187 B nic at 
present giving place lo only a fcAv that are 
Avitiiiii the grasp of children in the seventh 
school year. The chief npplicntiona aic to 
discount, commission (brokerage), and simplo 
intcrcat. D. E. S. 
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PERCEPTION. ~ This Irrm ifl iisful in 
0 due all on ill iviUingH iii a niirrr>w ami tc(’lurK‘[il 
soil so It ifl nlHo ciii|)l()3’i’il 111 a hromlei hriiKii 
in grnt*mi psycholoRy anti m I'cjinmnn pnrlunct' 
The iiiAuoiicc of Ilevhai tiaii wiilinK h U(|('ouiiL- 
al)lc for tUcuauiiw toelimoiil wiuw mwliicli llui 
Ici m is Hand in rdiiralKMial liKTiilim;. R i.h ctm- 
Irnstod with Llia lorm " appoitTiUiim " Wliilo 
appoicnplioii inrlicalf^o clrrt;' iu’livo iiioiiliil 
proeosHps, "prm'plioii'^ ns iisinl in this rtiiiiiPf’- 
Lioii rofera lo vagiic iiiid rcluli\Oy paHHjiiR 
inonLnl proco, < 5 / 109 . Tlic hvo lornis " iimH'iri'n- 
lon’* [iml "pDVCDpliou" wine (irst visi-il liy lauli- 
iiitz. Tho aaiiio Lonu^i wero aftorwunls usotl 
by Horlinitj ami arc used in cun out Omiiuii 
psyeholoRicnl discussiniis, criponally by siit'li 
wnlon na WnmU Thoro is no confusion in 
Llio Gi'imnn laiiRiiaRO bclsviTU Llio (ToriiiiLn 
word Perception nnd llio more RtmiTal voiiinou- 
Inr term irri/irncftamap, ^vl\cll is nsDil \n CiDI- 
man to inclicatc hoiiso pcrccplioii The (ior- 
luau word Pcrcc/ditju Is, Llievcfoie, always a 
leolinlcal spocinliiiod Icim relalorl lo the lonii 
"appcrcoplion." When llic toiin la brouKbl 
over into English in Llio Horbarlian p.syclioJo- 
Rios iiii a trrai eoiUraHtcd with nppiu'coplion, 
an aminpiiiLj’- of a vny confusing; lypo iuihch. 
As used in Llio English laURuagt*, llic loriii "por- 
eopUtjn" does mil mean al all i\ vagm* aiul 
rolalivcly passive form of oxpcntnrco, biiL it 
rofora to a very ndive and iiHiinlly vivid lypn 
of experience. The [inu.slaLgia of Herbal Tian 
terminology would ihoroforc have rondtu'cd 
a distinct seivice lo ediicationnl ierininology 
by the use of aoiiio woid other tlian tlio I'highuii 
Vfmd "peYreption" to iTriiTuiiiile the CioYmnw 
word of the same forin, Some such li'rm us 
apprehension or vague rccognitiou wouhl have 
been very much better. The foimor is em- 
ployed in the IraiislnLioii of Wundt's Ouilincft 
of Psychology. 

In the broader and more general sonsc, the 
term perpephon refers to the menial expen- 
Giico which an.sea whenever one recognizes 
Eome QbiQGt UiaL is nresented lo live KeuBcs. 
Thus one perceives tlic table upon wdiich lie 
writes, etc. In this general flense, the worrl 
perception ia to be contrasted with two other 
psychological terms which define the limits 
of pcrReptinu on two opposite mdos. Sensa- 
tion IS the first terrn to be distingiiiahcd from 
perception SeiiBaliou is the relatively simple 
experience wliich one derives from the sLiniu- 
lation of Ilia senses. Thus one has aeiiaationa 
of red or green, hut his iccognitioii of a red 
or green flurfacc is more complex than liifl 
mere rocoption of Lho sensation of red or 
green. The icco^mtiou of n Hurfnee iin- 
plica the contrasting of the RoiifaulionB de- 
rived from tills aiirfacG with those that mo 
dcrivccl fiom the goneral liackgrouud upon 
which the surface lies. The percept of n aur- 
faeo always has, in addition to color quail lies, 
certain spatial charaotoristics. Not only ao, 
but the recognition of the object uaually de- 


poiuN iipcm -lOnie efirbi*r evpiTieiin' willi []iq 
olijeel. 'I'liey nrc ilu'ieforc luLci jireiing fne- 
Loh flrawii from imst exju’iiiuirr nhich nre 
added to the pu'skuil heiisary qnabtU'H Thim, 
the recognilinn of the .snrfiiee of the (aide is 
supplemented hv eiirliei kiiouleflge of uliat 
a (abl(! in and of its iihen and of its mine. 
Peireidioii may llieiefoie bo deHcrlhed an n 
enmjili'x of seii*^!inoiiH and meioory eyprneuco. 
On the otliei hand, jmici'plirpii ih Id be dis- 
iiiigniHhed [nun ubnin Ideas are Dioso ox- 
peiienees nhieli one liiis in ibe ahseiiee of 
ubjvwU due ha*^ ivn idea of tin- fneud whom 
he Huw yi‘Hlenlay, or of the book uliicli lio 
read IuhI year, while lie may pelee^^e the friend 
whii IH now before iiiiii oi the book whieh lie is 
aelively eiigiigid in reading. Ideas are emi- 
blaiitly einpioxed to hiippleiiieiit Jieieoptunl 
jiroeesses, bul ideas differ from pereeiUs m Hint 
they me largely under the enuluil of the mind, 
w'liile perrei>lH olfer a eerlaiii lesisiunre lo .siib- 
jecUve modihealimi One eaiiuot change at 
will the recognition wiin’li lie lia.-i of a luesnit 
object, Imcaii, on the other liaiid. form a sciies 
of ideas all giving lo the siime cihjeel diffpient 
enlfus or dilTeiont posilioim Am ciuitiasted 
W'lili ideas, jiercepiM limy be di'Meiiiu'd aH com- 
po.'fcd 111 iiiajoi ])ait of m'lisoiv elemeiiLM, while 
ideaH are made up eiUnely of memory eleiueutb, 
The pnipeiiies exhibiled bv peicepls are 
due in part to the eb-inenls wliieh enter into 
the piTcepts, uiitl in pai t lo Hie pnicens (»f coin- 
biiuUioii by wbieh these elemeiils me united 
wilh each other Tims, a visual peieejit is 
dependent for eeiluiu of its anulmle.s iqmn 
Vhv mmhidmiiw \A x^bb'b f mnpohi d, 

hub these M.siial seiisiilioiis are arimigcrl in an 
orderly ftisldou, mid are fused (sei' Euuuin) 
wiHi tactual sensiilioius nnd motor hensatioiis 
and memory factfiis The ordtuly anmigc- 
ment of nil of these heiihiilioiiH gives rise to the 
spatml, tenipoiid, and oilier chai'actci iHlica 
of the pcieepl. Torin nnd hize are there Fore 
the pioductH of perceptual fiiHion, and cannot 
ho rctluood to nuy huiqdo scufuuy factors. 
In the saine fashion, the nnily wdiicli i pei- 
cept exhihitfl is not dependent upon any of the 
Mingle sensations which ciiler into it, hut rather 
upon the pereepLunI pieeess i I self. A eliair 
or tabic is made up of dilTeroiil pm Is hut all 
of these difToreiiL parl.s are ireogni/ed au be- 
longing together Thin uinty of tho experi- 
ence can be explained only iiy recognizing 
the fact LliaL in all Imuiau Lreatuicnt of Kueh 
complex nilieles, I here is a unity of reaction 
and ndjiisLiiient whieh is imi’idleled by the 
unity of mental I'eeogiiilion Eiiuilly, _ nil 
pei'ceptfl have poMition in time, and the time 
series, liko the space heiies, is Ihn product of 
the complex iicocchh of perception. 

The prneesaefl of peve.eptunl fuMiou arc rq 
immediate in theii charaeler that it has often 
been iisauined timb no edtiealioii of llioflc pio- 
ccasca la necessary. The ideational proccaacs, 
which move more slowly, hnvo been observed 
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by atudcnN of nioiitid dovolopmoiit, and the 
trill iiiiig nf til 09(3 id p all on 11 1 pi oc cases, an, for 
examnlp, m I ho viiiioiH foiiiis of incmoiy, 
liii9 always been iccognizcd aa a paib of educa- 
tion. When [I peihon fii.scs his fciicLuiil and 
visual acnflnLioiis with cnch oLlicr in tlio fcrina- 
tion of ji poi'ccpt, thoio ia no such obvious atop 
from the one gin up of (dome ills to the othci 
aa tlioie is in a .seney of ideas, and no such 
ovidciit ucceasity of nKaiataiien fro in a teacher 
wIjo can guide the process. For a long time, 
the school held it self (‘ntircly free from re- 
ap iiusvUdily foi triuuiug the vccogiuUou of 
apace, Lime, and the unity of obji^cLs Experi- 
ence lias shown, however, that cliildrisn cannot 
learn fully and aeciiraleli-’ lo iceognizo form, 
aizG, time, and unity, wiLhoub some well-di- 
rected oxer ei sea which aim to train the powcia 
of perception Theio la, Ihciefoic, at the 
pi OH on b lime, II sLi'ong tendency lo introdupc 
into the school proRiam special exerciaoa iii 
aensniy liiiininB. The abovp discusflion makes 
it clear that ib i.s nob Llie seiisca which aic 
Lraiiipd in this ease, but lather the fiition pro- 
cesses which combine sensory experience. 

Another reason lui the earlici oinission of 
pciooptuid tiJiHiing iH to be found in tlic fact 
tliat certiuu expeneneea sucli as those of space 
have been i educed in the foim of Rooinctry 
to a flysfccm of ideas ratliei than to a direct 
foiin of training of the visual peicrpLioii. Foi 
tins icftsim, ii new type of RPinnetiy is needed 
in the lowei schools which .shall rivc triuiiiiiR 
in the reeuRnlLion of spiKJe without rediieiiiR 
tins experience lo ahsliaet id(‘as. In drAwing 
[ui(l 111 msthelic LriuiiinR iniieh 1 ms been done 
to improve the jjowois of perception and tho 
ability of uLiidents to disci iiiiinaLo heUvecii 
tUo.se foiins winch aic Hyminctiical ami hcauti- 
fiil and iliose wiiich arc irieRidar This typo 
of IramiiiR ciiiLivnlcs apace perception as 
continstcd with EiioUdmn Rcomctii^, which 
dcids with logical cumpauson 

Tho 11111)01 tanco of the r('cognitioii of per- 
ceptual piocesses as aignifieaiU to the teacher 
goes very much fuithci than the introduction 
of the special cxeiciscs above dcaciibed. Tho 
necessity of a payehological analysis of all 
mental processes bccoinea incrcasiiiRly obvious 
as one studios Lhc vaiioiis forms of pcictiplual 
fusion. Fusion is Bignificani because iL is not 
explicitly distmguighed by tho mind from tho 
clcinciils that aio united with each othei 
It IS a land of involiiiitaiy and uni'ccognizml 
mental development As soon ns Lejujlioia 
begin to noto Ibis type of peiccplual activity 
as of imodi’tanco iu mental develop mout, a 
whole field of psyohological iimstigalion is 
opened up which would bo entirely overlooked 
if one iccogiiizes only tho inoiiLnl processe.s of 
ail uloatioiial typo 0 . II. J. 

ticc Ohjkct TijA-cniNQ. 

RoteraacoB, — 

Attokli,, J, n. P&\ic}\o\oQU, Cliapa. 0 nnd 7. (Now 
York. 1008.) 


Pruiciple^ of Paychoiogi/ (New Yoik, 


Jampn, W, 

1800 ) 

Judd, (' II Psycholoyy, General I ntroduchon, Clinp 
0 (New Yoik, 1007 ) 

Wdnut, W Oullinia 0/ P&ycholoai/ (New York, 1807.) 


PERIOD, LESSON — See School Man- 
agement. 


PERIOD OF STUDY. — Tho fundamental 
importance of tho piobleins connected with 
the ijoriod of atudy both for hygiene and for 
otiicicnfc school work is now riieognized, but 
they are, foi the meal pmfc, unsolved. Wo 
do not know, foi example, whether, othci con- 
ditions being the same, it is better foi the 
licalLli of children and tho habits developed 
to have nil the school work done in one sofision 
or in two. Wc do not know wlicthei for the 
inajoiity of children uiulDr usunl coiiclitioiis 
it 18 bettci to have school woik done in the 
niormiig or in tlic afteinooii, oi wheLlicr there 
nio two types ainong cliildrcn ns suggcHtcd 
by the experiments of ICiacpolin, Lboso who 
do bettor work in the nioiuhiR on llie one band, 
and those who do bettci woik lu tJie afloinoon 
on the other ExiionmenU by Lay with a 
gioup of eliildieii leainiiig nonsense syllables 
showed that every cl did rcliunod wliat was 
learned lictlei wdirn the study was in llie nftei- 
noon than when it ivas in the morning, bub 
fatigue, on the oth(*r hand, boenia to be greator 
iu the aflCYiumu Thua,ii\ iCRavd to the iwuny 
inimls, wc have no adoriiintc oi idence ns Lo tho 
liesb cniulitions iSiRUifiennt losnlls luivc come 
fiom many cxpoiiiiioiiljLl studies, but n.H ic- 
gnrds tho length and distribulmn of the pciiod 
of study diuing Lhc aehool day, Lhc host coii- 
cliisioii.H Liuit can be given at picscnt nie tenta- 
tive Pulling these briefly and cloRninlieally 
on tho basil of tho atudic.8 of woik and fatigue, 
and upon the le.sults of school practice iii diJTcient 
cduntiica, the following nor in s an cm wise - — 

(1) The length of the acliool day slioiild vary 
with the age of the ehiUlieii, and the hind of 
woik done. Foi the kindcrgaiLcn and early 
pi unary grndcs one session of lliice liouis is a 
maximum unless a large pait of the work 
consists of play and is out of doors. In the 
liighei grades and in the high scliool a four- 
hour session, or two scasiona with a total of 
five hours, or whcie much of the work ccuBista 
of manual training, gyiniiaHtics, or the like, 
six h oil IS, sliould bo a maxiiiiiun (2) The 
pioblem of one session oi two la lolalivc to 
many conditions One session a day scomd 
lirefcrablo where local coiublioius favor (3) 
Theie ahould be no prc.iciibfd home study 
in Lhc lower gradi's: in Lhc higher giades and in 
the high .‘jehool Lhc aiiiount jcquired should 
nol exceed ono luiiir, unless llicie in only one 
scasion not exceeding four hours (4) Tho 
recitation period should not exceed fifleon to 
twenty minutes for children botrvccii six nnd 
nine; twciiLy-fivc to Lliiity miniitca for chil- 
dren from nine to twelve, thirty-five to forty 
(343 
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minuLcfl for chiUlron from hvcWo In fourlCNi; 
forty to forty-five minutes for older chilciron. 
(5) Rccesgca of fioin fivo to fifteon ininiiLc'j in 
length whould follow oacli period of Kliidy, 
the lci\Rth of U\o period bciug dcLcnuiued by 
tho nhnracLcr of tlio i)i needing work, the time 
of the day, tho sequence of an bj eels, niid the 
like. The tutnl time for recesses for a five-lioui 
period should not ho leas than that mpiiied 
in Hcrlin ; namely j sixty m mu Lea ^ The nnioujjt 
□f Lime devoted to irccss in I Ida country ia 
usually very iimtlequnLc. ftloro tjnio foi 
rcresH and a he Iter pane of work in most 
flcliQola would not only favor hcaUli but pro- 
duce more satisfactory resiil to. 

Hygiene and pedagogy aic quite in accord, 
and for really cflicicnb selmol woik in moat of 
the schools m this covmtiy an eulvve yeviaiou 
of the program with icgaid to what i.s known 
concerning fatigue and the optimum cundilinn.s 
for intclloctiial work is dcHimhle In order to 
determine the proper Icngtli and distiihiition of 
the work, many fncloisiiieto he eonmrU'ied, — 
the age of the pupils, the elmiato, thesenson 
of the year, tho kind of work done, llie home 
conditions, the sequence of .subjeets, the work 
required, the cliariicter of the teachers, and the 
hygienic conditiong of the uehoolvooiii 

\y If D 


P^iRMANEKT SCHOOL FUND. ^ Rod 
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PKROTTI. NICCOLO (LKlO-lhSO) — 
Italian ecelesinsiu! and Imimuimt, boi’U at 
Rassoferiato of poor parentage At Llie ago 
of fourteen he benuiie a pu])Jl of ViUoniio da 
FelUe {i( V ). LiUer lie in found in tlie liniisc- 
hold of Williiim tliay, Intel, lliHhoj) of Ely, wJio 
Htiidied under riuariim With him he went 
to Itoiiie ami wiih plueed in Uie liouHehold of 
Ile.Hsai’ioii, whose Heerelury he heeaiiie I/iving 
at Jlologna lieHtndied Iheology and (Ireek, and 
taught ihelorio and poetry Iheie iii Mhl. lie 
attracted atteiitioii nheu Poim Nicholas re- 
quested him to Iransliii'* PolylniiH, a work 
cxeeiiled with inoie elegaure than coi red ness. 
Ii\ liriS Pupa PiuR 11 made him IUkKup of 
Sipoiito IVioLti watt fiefi neatly eiiiplo^Td 
as Papal legale, hut spent the greater part of 
hiH lime in Ilonie engaged iii hleiary aeiivity, 
Till* latter part of Jiis hfo he .speiil in ins mdivc 
town 

Wlnle Perot ti was very pruduelivo, ouiy n 
few of hm woi kn have lieen printed, Ilih main 
inleicsb was in ihetoiie and ehniiience, Tho 
iUcOiru 1 1 lull) iviM the earliest modern ivork 
on Latin proHody lli.s /^ur/inituifii Oram- 
nin/irc'.s (MOS) \V[\h the he.st known and most 


Seo IIomu Study, School Ma*^a(Iiimij,vt, 
Eatioui^ 

RctordncGB — 


DuncjEHSTEiN, L,, aiifl Nptomt/kv, A. Jlanrlliuch tier 
*S'LAu//o/pif rje (Jena, lUl‘i) 
llunNiiAMp W Jl Oiii' Mi’iisioji II I)av, or Two? Anirr, 
PAl/a Kd, I{(t, Ihau, Viil I, ]ip 1-11 
IlunM[\M, W 11 , C’liATjnr. (« . luiii Puiun unreiN. h 
.Sciidut Woik ill itH Rcliili'ai In (o) 'Die Piiralnia 
of llu* LrmoiiH, (h) 'rhe Ri flUeiirn nf Hie SiiljJi'elH, 
(l) The HeiiHOii of tiui Year. Srnmd Inirritatwutd 
CDJioriSB orv iSlIiouI fjonienc, Limiloh, UW?, Vnl I, 
pp. 33-37 

Ofpneii, M Mental l''ahotte< Trails fniiii IhcCiTinan 
hy G III. Whipple (niiUimt)ru, JUJ 1*) 

Kuc also rtffcreiJCi-'a unJer FATiiiuh 


Widely used of his workn. EniMiiius eiillH it tho 
" moat eomplcte nmmml exlunt in hia day." 
II nii.s llie arelielypeof iilllalei giniiimnig with 
the fiiinihar airaiigeineiit of aeeideiiee, aviilax, 
aiul pi'oHudy. (Iraiiuniir he defiue.s rh org 
Kchi Ifupinuii iVTfn/ifC Rnthnuh sci iptaniiu ct 
imifonni laltomhim ohsn'vnta 'Phe fWau- 
^n'l'c Luliu(c Ltugm' (^njiiuifutmwrum 
Opuft was a eolleetnm of Home of Perntti'a 
workH edited hy liin nephew, Pino, luid eon- 
tamed in later editions eoinnienliiiie.H on Mar- 
tial, riiny'H prefiiro, Vario, SextuH PonpieiiiB, 
and Noiuu.s MareolluH. Peiotli was an ardent 
Htndenb of (ireek, and liesideH PolyliiiiH hr aIho 
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JOUIINALISM, EOUeVnOXAL 

peripatetic system. —Sco DErAUT- 

MENT System. 


tinnslated EpieletuH and Pin lurch (On Ihc 
Porin»c of (he Iloumos) lIis ])r Punornm 
IHrudiliunc, whieli would havo lieon vnliinblo 
aH from a pupil of Vittorino, lian eiLlinr been 
lo^jL or was never prinlcil, 

HereroRCOfl — 


PERKINS, GEORGE ROBERT (1812^ 
lfl7C). —Author of iTuithematicnl loxlbooks; 
fl til died privately malliematicfl and civil en- 
gineering. He taught nt Clinton, N.Y. (1831- 
1838); waa principal of the tJtiea High iSehool 
(1838-184-1); infltriiclor in the Albany Normal 
Sehool (1841-1846), and succcoded David V 
Png(^ ((/y) aa pniicipal of that inatitutioii 
(1818-1H52). Ilia pnblieationa include Higher 
AnthmcLic (1841), Trenii’ic on Algebra (I8'1J), 
Element of (18 L4), Nleiiieiif^ of Gcoinc- 

Inj (1817), T)\gonnmetrg and Surveying (18C1), 
and Plane and Solid Geometry (1854). He 
also published many scientific articles. 

\V. S, M 


VoinT, ft Die Wtcdcrhclehung Wca c/nJaiscAcn Af- 
tertfmms, Vol II. (ni'rlin, IHD.'I,) 

WoonwAiiD, W. II Fifforino do Fciire (CnmljridBO, 
1005 ) 

PERSIAN EDUCATION. — In I lie liistorv 
of educalioii Pciaia coininaiidfl at Ionium both 
as having ijeen onn of the great natiouH ol 
antiquity and ns liaving jiohhi'hsoiI in early 
limes an educational policy that iMigngeil tho 
consideration of advanced UilukorH, like He- 
rodotus, Xewoplum, vSLrabo, au<l ollmra, ii\ au- 
ciciiib Orccco. The inlcllnctiial achicvi'nmntq 
of tho pounlo, morcovQi, during tlicir long hia- 
lory iiavo noon Bp oh as to entitle the laud to a 
high rank among (he Asiatic nations of Um 
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past; and there is still some hope that undei and gaoshG-^)(da khraUi^ “oai-hciircl wisdom." 
it'j constitutional govcriimonb, ns Frainad in A .special section of the Aveatan code, bub one 
1900-1001), the country may in a moaHuru bo niifurtunatoly lost ages ago. was devoted to 
enabled to oinuhitB flomo of the aclucvcmcnla " the tcncbiiig of children by a guardian or 
of days gono hy. ^ father, and the inodo of lus teaching," and abo 

Histoncal Outline- — Of chief intcroflt Ins- to " bfio association of pricatly insLructer and 
Loncally bo the studont of educaliou la blio pupil," as aliown by bins very quotabioii from 
older period of Porflia'b dovclopmouL, or that an aualy&is of the miasing part found in the 
during tJio bhcuHand and moio yrara of her DinKati (8.22. 2; 8 37.4, br. Wesb, Pn/j/nui 
groatoab power ; in oblier words. Lliti pci loil from TextSf in A’.Zf .ii?. 37. 77, 1 14) , The loss, in fact^ 

bho seven bli century n.c. bo blio Hovciith con- of much of bho Avesta in its oriRinnl comp aha 

bury AD Tina was tlio long cia covered by makes it didiBulL to BUimiso how bioail may 

the Median anil Persian onijHros down to bho have been blio vision or how coinpicheiisive 

invasion of Aloxniidor the (Jrmit, and followed the cdiicatioiial aim in those aucionb days 
by bho (loininiou of Die sunroHsivo lulors of Llio If ngnin we may judge from the auimnnry in 
Parthian and Haanniaii Kingdoms Piiring the flmAnrl jiisL Kifcrrcd to there wiia iinparlrd, 
most of this early liro Persia was under the in- iio^idr.i udigious instruelion, iomething of 

fluonao of the religion of 7joroaster, the prophet science, ns it was then known, and likewise of 

of ancient Iian, who was liorn at leasL ns early secular Icnowlcdgc. Furblier suppoit foi Una 

ag COO DC, and whose fiiiLh and tonebinga view is to be found inthcoccun’ciicc in Palilavi 
were dcsliucd to have an edueiiUuual bcaviiip; lUeuvtmc nf quotalious of tiiat untuvo fvnm 

upon thn general condition of bho pooplo Thi.s missing portions of I ho ^Imffn, and in sonio 

older creodj wiiose oblnciU priiieiplc of tho wiu- of the old matornil u.snd in Pnhlavi vork.s, like 
faro bobwroii Oinia/d and Ahninan piovod n tlic /finidn/n'.i/ia, which is based on tlie .lich/a 
potent factor in energizing the people, wasflup- (cf. West, Pahluvi Texts Tianshledi in S lUC. 
planted and almoab wholly driven out by Mo- fi, p xxiv) It i.s at tliia point Hint aonie mit- 
hainine(lani.sTn wlion the Arab coiiqui'st of Bide help may be called in fioin the clnssio 
Persia took place in 05U a.d From that date aiithoi'H, like llcioclolua, Plato, Xenophon, 
onwaid tho counbiy in gencinl shared in Iho and the le.it quoted below, lo conlnbiiio 
cducabiuiial aa well as the iiohticiil fate of tho fuibher iiifoiniaLion at len.st regaiding tho 
adjacent landfl that were brought nmler the general eonditioiw prevaiVmK in Aohicnummii, 
sway of Islam Yi-ib Pei.sia always iiiainlaiiu'd if not Median, linies. In this roiinectioii it 
a certain ficodom of thought and I iidepemlenco may lie added that, altlioiigh ojiiniona dilTcr 
of iudftiueub that redtiUTuled Ui hei mtellecbunl coueeuuiiR the weight to be given lo Xeuo- 
advaneoiuenb duiiiiR tlio .succeeding centuries plioiPa ('ijrojnedia as a source, llieio are not 
of Mnslomi’vdc In fact many of the produGta wiiiiUag ftowml eiiUca who vegftvd that work 
of Oriental loamiiig during the Middle Ages a.s thoroiiglily bruHtworthy in Us repicHeiila- 
whir.h Kuropo abbiihubea to the Arah.s are nob lion of IVrsiiin con dll in im, oven though iL bci 
Arab, except in language, hub aro in reality tinged in color by Oiecli ideals For the 
blio work of Peisians by Inith or extraction Piirbhiau iicnod (250 n c -220 a.d ), or tho 
(cf. Ilrowiie, Lilcnn\j IJwtori/ of PemUt 1. durkcr age tbab followed tho in vusion nf Alox- 
251-279, London, 1902). A lecognitioii of aiulor, bheic is abeaiUiiicHa in matcnal lo show 
Lhii truth should play a part in any estimate Ibc cduealional attitude of that epoch For 
of Porsia'.s tlDvclupmeab in labor limes ns well the Sasaiiian age (226 a. 0.-650), on the other 
as ill any forecast regarding L|io pos.sibilities hand, there ia abimdaiiL evidence tn piovo 
of the eouiitry when the land is biought into llinl leaiiiing wa,s valued at ils Line worlli and 
more duccl contact with tho Weal niul with \yi\s lilMwally rofilored. To rile au example in 
Occidental inode.s of though b addition to the other quo I at ions given ljelo\v. 

Educational Views and Aims — From bho aays, " Ediicalioii is llic life of mnii- 

Tcmotcsb ago tho aim of ctluciibion iii Peisia, hind," and "Men ought to raibo llicinbclvca 

as olaewlicre, was to trnin chihhcu in aucli a lo illusliioua po.si Lions by education (which 

manner ns Lo make thorn useful meinber.s of ciiablea tliciu) Lo read and wiito " (sec Ir. 
tho cominuuiby in wluitovor state of life tliey liy Poshotau iSiinjniui, and Da rah Saiijana, 
may Iiavo boon born A enrtaiu amount of vol. 12, p. 20 and vol fl, p 585). Afber the 
loligioiig insLriietioii was regarded as a pni'a- Moluiinnieihui conqticsL, aUheugh an Arab 
momit iieuuy.iily for Ihn ibttiLiniiiuiib of this infusion came into the Pcr.'^itui speech, nnd Llie 

end, as is implied in Uio Ai'c-sln (Youd 4 44- icligion of the Koian supers eded that of tiic 

45, Yasna (12 5, Yashl 13. 134; Ir. Darine- j-lrc.ski, iL was llic Ik’rsinns, nevertheless, who 
stotor and Mills iii A'urm/ Hooh of the fiVni, Laiiglil Lhoii vaiKpiiblieia the value of leuiniiig, 
vnls 4, 23, and 31, Oxford, t8H9 (2d cd , and, by impaytiug Lbeir own htciavy gifU to 
ISOfj), 1SH3, 1SH7) Among tho (iiuililioH most Llio Moslems, created a golden age of lellers 
highly prized and exboihul ill that sacred book for Islam m the ciKhth and ninth ceiiluiicfl 
IS tho gift of wisdom and kiuiwlcdgu; this is (cf, llrowue, lAtoraru Ilidor]} of Pcisia, F 
spoken of bo til as iiatiii’al wisdom and as 251-278). The Reiioial altitude loward cdu- 
acquired — Av, flsna Wnnfu, " inborn wisdom," cation in tho LhirLcentli century, as well ns 
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latoT, may be gallioroil fioin the fact that tl\o 
colobrfltod Poraian j)oot and moralialnSa'dl who 
(liod in 12G1 A.D , dovolea to thr cftccU of 
oducaUon a part of one of the chapters (cli. 

7) in hia wcu-known work, tho Gnhsinii (tv, 
Easbwick, 2d cd , London, ISflO). Tlio oxist- 
onco □[ Pcisian ideals to-day rcgardinR educa- 
tion. despite tho ohafcaclea in tho way of their 
riiirmmeub, is dUisbrabod by bhoj)rcs 0 iicQ of two 
articlca (18 and 10) in tlio flupplomeutnry 
fundnmontal laws adopted as a part of tbo 
national conatitulion that was fuuned in 
1907. The fust of tlicso iirlielir.'a recognized 
Dll tire freed oin in tlio in at tor of *' the aerpiisi- 
tion and abudy of all acienccSj arts, and crafts/' 
DXCQpl auch na may bo forbidden by ccelrsias- 
ticnl law; tlio second exacted that *' the foiin- 
dntion of acJiooh at the oxpeiiso of tho 
governmoub and tho nation, and coinpiilaory 
inatruotion, luusb bo regulated by the MiuiS’ 
try of iScicncea and Aits, and all hcliools and 
coilegea must be under Ihr .HUpicino control 
and supervision of limb Ministry " 

Teacher and Pupil in Antiaulty, — Fiom 
tho earliest times fcho priestly class nntuially 
occupied tho foremoab position in the niaUer 
of tcaohiiig. In the -lrc67n a special ipligioua 
atmosphere is assceiabed with the oft-rccuriing 
woidsfor pupil and teacher, which are nr//»ya, 
" (piltisfcly) Icamoi ” andfltf/najjrufi, " nin.sLL*i of 
(piieatly) Icmning.” The relation betuTcii dii»- 
ciplo riTui umshorwas an iiitiuintu (jn(',anrl even 
a devoted one, as wo know from Yaslit 10. 1 10, 
wlicL'Q a liab of aacred Ilea ia Riven, aiul LIuh 
particular bond isinted as "Bcventyfold '' in tho 
scale of aluindicdj being suipaa'K’d only by tlmb 
botweoii father-in-law and son-iu-lnw, between 
two bioLlicia, luul boLwcen Cat her aud son. 
At tills point wo may likowjso recall tlio inipoi L 
of the quotation given above Ciom the lost 
Aveafcan IluHpaiam Naf^h, bearing upon " tho 
aasoBialion of pdcatly inatruDloi’ and pupil, 
and then moriboiiouaness togotlior'^ (Dk 8 
37. 4), A recogmlion of the impoTlanoe of 
this bond, inoioovor, may partly account for 
ti'ftdvUona ivsenbiiig to Zoioftatiw InmscU a 
special teacher or tcacliei's (smi JiickHon, 
Zorensici , pp 29-30, and compfiTo the Avrstan 
flagmen t given by Darmcstetoi, Le Zctul- 
3. 151 ami tS.il.IiJ (2 cd ) d. 371) It is 
nob without intorosb to add that the name of 
an ancient teacher appears to bo mentioned 
in a hat of aaiutod iiainas found in the Avcslan 
canon, but wo mirortuiiatnly know nothing 
moic about him, the passage (Ynsht 13 105) 
rends, “ wo worship tho guardian spiiit of 
MniUhiavaka, son of Saiiiuizhi, tho mas tor 
of (piic^liy) Icaiaiiip mid nuator of tho con- 
fci'onco," Ilia .sou Vahniiiodhata is likowiso 
named (Yasht 13 115) An oiiginnl Avostan 
fingmciit 1 elating to tlni tlulica of a priestly 
atudenb and hla preceptor hna been pieservcd, 
but the text is in ao corrupt a condiliuii that 
tho iiitorprotation of it Is not wholly cloai (scq 
Erpatistau, 10-18, ti. Dannestetor, Le Zend- 


Aucaln, 3. flfi, awl L 2 ed ,■!. 31 1-315). 
Tho imasage in question runs as fullowB- — 

" How long a time, of a year's length, shall 
a fltiiflent go to amastei of S]nritual Irnniing? 
For a pDiiod of Ihieo springlidoa (ic ycara) 
ho fliiali gird hiniHolf witli tlio Holy Wiadoin 
If wUbin a half of tins period, when ho ib 
rociting, ho mrikcs a iiiistnko or Inaven out 
Boinctbing, ho BbuU go to a sinmml Lenrher, to 
ri third, oven to a fourth If \v<' hoo that ho 
imowii his text within Lho half of this iJPiiod, 
be must rcpitti it and not leave out any thing 
aftc^nvai'ds ” (see niso llaithohniiaG, /Ikiian^ 
inches Worlei'bucli, col 132, a.v aidnra, Htiass- 
i)urg, 1901) III the light of such a pasHago 
it is easy to iiuile] stand the iiiipoiLanco aU 
tached lo rcligioiiH and moral inHlnicUm in 
iSnsniiiaii days as shown by tlin udmonitJOiiB 
of tlio sago ]hi/.iii'gn)ihr, inliiie-nniiister to 
CJiosiocs I, mirimined Aiiiislnrwtln the Just 
(5,10 A p.) In liiH or " Hook of 

Advice,” he saya — 

" (30) Ikhifnliini inakcH iiiiin nnlilo, g<iOfl Iinliils rnilow 
huu NMlli AMituiiWHi iiUa aCiua H a cotreclor 

of iiiiiii, (Ifi'dH llir i!uiirili[iiHjr liiH h(im 1 (120) A 
mail sliuuld u|S'Uil orii‘ iinl cjl ilio thri’ii jicirls of every 
(jny nrd iiiahl In geUma rrliKtona (rainliiK narl In tiakin^ 
Enifiilijc r»f juiniH nu'ii (1‘1-i) lleiuoitll men, 

i‘Xcv\A Hiw\. lUimli, iwd diHidih-d pi-THium, naglvl. lo 
Lakn ns iiuiili IrfiiibU' rai Hay (’lui in iImn ^wirld, rind lo 
odueutf' llieniHr'lvrH in n llienliininil si'iiilriiiri , . . 
(113) ll IH llir iluiy rif |i|irc‘iils In iiiitnir'l Ihi ir ehildreri. 
bilnm they iiUiuii lli(‘ir Jifli i iitli lu do iiiiiiiy nr 

Liu* [f;uod u('<'4ti (dulj eiuii\u>riiU tl) Itir lUuue miroula 
llml aive a nrluin nTininiitof eduriilinii (d IhiH kind (o 
Iheir rliildmi nliUiiii tlidr n roTTilii'iiHe frriiii wlinlHut^ver 
ao(i(l [Ireds rliiklreii dn, but IkoHd llml do not 
f^ivo ll dniu mion tlii'ir nuii lumch ^Nhiiliwer loJtiulliea 
LUoir rluUUi'U.di'Miul (i( Uw t'UeaulU iLutTurdH, couumL" 
(Hfc llie Palilavi /'ti/idiujrrifiA-i VdjorO’MUro, rd and 
Ir. by rr'ilnibui Diiilur Ib'lir.unjf Haiijunn, under LUd 
(ianjmtwt/auon, pp 11,21, 25) 

Flinu t'\pi’CBsioii8 like llw above vegavtUng 
linieiils, chi Id I en, and teachcis, wo can appre- 
ciate the rlunn imule in llm iivBt evnUny n o. 
by the (Ireek wiiter Nicolaiia DaniasceiiUfl 
(fvagin 67) lo Ihe otTecl lhal '' Cyviia was 
vcised in the wi.sdoiu of tho Mngi. in which 
ho was eduealed; he waB lUblruclLU in lighU 
coiisiie.is and ti ulUfuliiess, and in cerLiiiii cus- 
toms of his native country, which exiat for 
proniinonb men among tho TeibianH” In 
keeping witii this is tJie Btatciiiont of Xeno- 
phon that ” boya atLoiuIing school pass ilieir 
limo ill learning justice ” (Fi/i op 1.2 0). Of 
a like tcnoi is the iiifoiinaLlon given by Strabo 
to the effect tlml tho youllia nio given "the 
moat virtuouH iiistructois, ivho iiUonvcnvo 
iiHefiil .itmie-s into their narratives, niul relate, 
sometimes with and .HunieUines wit lion t uiusio, 
tho deeds of tht‘ir gods and eclobrntcd men ’ 
(Strabo, 15. 3. J(), (’as. p 733) 

Ago of Inslrucdon. — As to tlic ago at 
wliicli the child's ediicatinii was to bo Ix^giin, 
there appoar.s to have lioon a natural dogroo 
of latitiulo bolweon tlici iigea of Rve and seven, 
the latter being cci taiiily the tiino wlion forninl 
instruction was coinmcnced. Up to tho ago 
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of livG, nceoicliiig fco irniodotiis (1. 13G), emly rifaOia, and all inetruotion ftppcaia to havQ 
the boy did nob culcr Ida father 'a prcflciicc, but begun at nn early Jiour. The Avesla (Vd 18 
waa brouglit up among tho women. Tho 23-26) insiats upon the virtue of being out 

Bamo age is mculioucd by SUabn (15. 3 18, of bed by cockcrow; and the Pbidavi tractate 

Cna, p. 733), nlbhougli Vuloiiua Mnximua containing the advice given bv Atiirpnb to Ida 
(2. 0) gives seven Tho part played by son bids the youth, "rise early tliab you may 
cunuchfl ns well ftfi Llio women in tlio clnld'H bo able to contiiiiio your woik " (Andajj-i 

bunging up la noted by n a to, 3, 095 A, Aiurpal-i Mmaspandan, OS, cd and tr. Snii- 

59 i Uj and the Platonic Alcibintlcfi, J, 121 D. jaua, p. 7). Tho ideal diatiibnlion dI the 

At the Suhaniftii eourt, iiccording to PirdaiiNi day for the ZoroaHtimn, especially the peasant, 
(Lr. Mold, 6 3tl), a apiu-ud priest waa in cluirgo la given by Duzmgiiiihr (Pandimmak, 126 tr. 
of tlic youthful 8hainir II (309-370 ad) until Sanjanii, p 21), and thia arrangcmoiiL nsHigncd 
ho readied tlie age of five; and himilar caio one tliiid of every day to rcligioua Ihouglib 
was tuhoii of tho piceocAoua Bahrain Our and piuna acbvity, the uecond third to culti- 
(420-438 A.D ) until^lho ond of liis roiiitb year vatmg Lho soil, and tho remainder to eating, 
{np, cU ^ 5. 400) rroin fivo until anvon yenra rccieation, and sloop Judging from an Aves- 
bhe child waa under tho fablior's Lulolago, ac- lim allusion to tho duties of a pricsb (Yd. 18 
cording to the Palilavi biciitise ^Shayad /n- 6-6), tho true clcrio was suppoaod to study day 

Shfiynsl, 5 1 [tr. Weal, U 13 5 200). In and night (lit, ‘Hhrongh tho wIioId nignb "), 
gDiicral the aystonmlio eoiiise of education In the caao of the warnor class and the noblca, 
began when the child wu.s anven years old. early iiaing waa insisted iqioii, and much of 
Tills may lie Inforicd from a paa.Bncc in the the training consisted in physical exercise, 
Avesia (Vd. 15, 45), which saya that " lho Xonophoii (Cyrop 1. 2 4, 1 2. 10) related 
cnio (Ihrdlhra) of lho child ia for arven years"; that tho boys, like the men, were nocuBlomcd 
aa well aa fiom tlio Dinkatt (tr Saiijaim, vol to rise early and to appeal in the inaikct placo 
4, p, 203), which logarda the child's power of "at dayhicak." Stiabo (lij. 3 IS, C p. 733) 
rcaaoiiiiig na developed ab fluvon, and the child adds, " the youths aro called to rise before 
ns then rcspon^iiblo to bciiiR lield accountable dawn, at Llic aoiiiul of biazen iustiumonta, and 
by its paioiibs; and a similar idea is found in assemble in one spot ns if lor tirmmgbliouisclvcfl, 
the^/iayasl la-Shayaat (5 1-2) and elscwliopc. or for the cliaao; they nro arranged in com- 
(Cf also riatoiiic ^Uciiindc.?, I, 121 D ) This panics of fifty, lo each of which one of tho 
continued from the seviuUh to bho riftcenth king's sons or the aoa of a satrap is appointed 
year. Tho ago of niajonty wn.s reached ab as leader, who iiina, followed at eoinmaiid by 
rdtocn when Lho young man, ns did the inaulen, the others, an appointed disbanco of thirty 
took upon himHulf the religious and other oh- or forty starlia. They requiro them also to 
ligations liolonging to matuiity ns iccorded give an account of each lesson, wlicn they 
ill Die Aveda and in tho Pitlilavi l)oolrs (.^ec piacticc loud speaking, and exercise the 
Aresfrt, Vd. 18. 54; Vd. 14 15, Yt 8. 3-M; Ineatli and hings," Ilotli Strabo and Xeno^ 
Yfl 9 5; U N (Yt. 22 D); rahhivi, Syls 6 jihon chiboralo upon Lho athletic and rnniL'ml 
25; Z.sp 20 1, Dk. 7 10, 17 (ti West, ,S’ li /? aspect of the inaliuction, and no one can 
47. 151, 1151; Pamlnamak, Mi), ti Saiijann, overlook tlio oft-quoted Htatenieut of Ifeiodo- 
j) 25), Suuli was Llie cii.se wibli the young iwa (1 130) that the Pcismiis taught their 
ju’iiioe Ardashir Hahagaii, Llio fouiidei of Lho boys "three things only to ride, to slioot, 
fiiiisaman dynjLhty (cf Kiviuanmk-i Aitakbshii, and to apeak the ^ruth “ Tins was undoubt- 
ed. and lr, Antia, p 0, Bombay, 1900, alao odly true, because the reisiiiiis from the days 
cd. and tr. llaiab iSaiijiiini, ]). 5, Boinbay, of Zoronstoi onwaul have been aclvocatcfl 
1800), hut tho exceptionally gifted Bnhrnm in praclico us wcdl as thcoiy of the doctimo 
Gur, on the other Iiaiul, appearh to have ecm- men.? mna ui corjmc ^ano; and iiding horse- 
pleted his atudica at hnelvo (see rirdausi, tr. back, liiiiiling, nicheiy, javelin throwing, 
Mold, 5. 102) Thc.so natural dilYoroncca in swimming, and polo wore regarded not incrcly 
pomb of ycais may well account foi the vary- ns manly apoits, but ns an o'jiiOiitinl part of 
ing ages 151 ven by Die classical aiitliois who educfition (bcc Moili, Edncation aino7\o the 
refer lo tlio eduoation of the Bcrsiaii princes dTicicnt Bamaas, pp l-^IO). 
and nobles, especially their inilUary and phy.s- Scope of Instrucllon in Early Times. — Ab 
ical biaiinng. Thus, Xeiiojdioii {Cyrop. ^ 1. alreadj^ indicated, lho genciftl scope of the 
2 8) makes tlio earlier .slagos of instmetion education in early times was both lunnLnl 
ooiiDnuo to tlio mxLeonth or Hpventcoiitli year, and physical. Tho foimcr prcpondciAlcd m 
Herodotus (J. 136) to tho twoiiLietU, and piiostly cduration, the latter 111 Die training 
Stiaho G5. 3, 18) up to tho twonty-fourth of tho knighl.s and nohle.s. the tialiiing of Lho 
ycai. According to tho Platonic Abibinden third estate, as iutinmLcd above, must havo 
I, 121 D, bho ago of fourloon waa the time been miiiidy praoticnl m its beanngB. Owing 
when Persian pniicos weio given out Lo speoial to tho loiS of poitiona of the previously 

royal tutors for ailvanccd training. referred to, no doliulLc details have been pro- 

Study, Recreation, and Physical Exercise. — ■ served to show Lho goiieinl inothod of iuaLruc- 
PcrsiaiiH, like their descendants to-day, woro lion in vogue; but there is undoubtedly much 
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truth in blio picture ol Pcrakii education 
(Irtiwii by XonopliQii {Cyroj). 1 2 2-13), even 
if HiQ likcnoss bo an idcaiizod one. 

In Bubatiinoe, nccovdmg to Xenophon, iho 
Poraiana inaiatcd ujion jiofjiLivo pi-ccopta and 
0 Yarn pica in tlioir tciialiing I'atlicr timii upon 
ncgativo commanda, and blicy believed in 
oducaUug numbera Cogotlior in coiiunim To 
tliia oncl they had “nn aasombly place 
cal led fchci Free, wiioro tlio royal palace juitl 
other ohicial rohidoneca were biiiU,” and fjnin 
wliich all biiainc.'ia was excluded as iiilcrfcving 
witli the inalruclioii This '' naaombly place ” 
(^YhlBb covreaponda to the " MiviiUiu” iu modern 
Poranin cities) wna divided into four parts, 
oivft for hoys, ono fov yontha, another for nicu 
of ago, ancl blill anotlior for Llioao paal miliUny 
service Ovci each of the four divisions, 
wliicli again wore aub divided into twelve, a 
a prcflidiJig 0 (fie or was placed, old nion being 
in charge of the uhiUhen, and men of nmturity 
directing thu youtlia The children wore 
taught jus lice and its ad mi ids trail on, obodi- 
enBG, ivwd >v\tV\ twvwuwft u\ 

archery, and throwing Llie javelin Tina 
con tinned until they roaclicd the age of six- 
teen 01 acvcntcon and entered Llic class of 
young men Upon tliem now developed the 
more sorioua activiticfl, largely miblary in 
cliaiaotcr, fluch as htaiulinR on guaril, piacLieo 
m fclio USD of weapons, aiul taking pint iu the 
loyai hunt. After ten yoaia, or jit tho age of 
twoiity-fivo 01 ' twonty-six they wore accouiUed 
aa Cutl'gi'QWLi nieu » 

From the Middle Ages to the Present — 
Aa a direct oonsoquonco of the Mohammedan 
conquest, which occurred in the soventh cen- 
tury AD and intniiluced a difToiciiL eia in 
Iran's history, Persian education im dor we at 
a cliango in regard to its religious basis, aincQ 
the T^Ioslom faith was then sitbstiLuted fov 
Zoroastiiftiusm and hna over since remained 

• Ty\enLy-ilx ycara v/aii LliP whoa d\Q 

Snsnnlftn Kirii? i'lmpurlliH rPHurdrd hh Imviiiff rcaplied 
Ills anvcroiHii iliginty nonirilfiiK Iu Firdtmal (Ir Mnhl, 
5 a'l2) Tina ARC corrripomlH in clteft wjtli llu* 

l^ptiLy-fouTth yuQr mciiliomKl by Slrnlio (15 3 JH, 

tlioro HTH vnasi»Bci in Ibn rlni<^ira wbirli flliow limt 
llio ohilclron of iiuhlo familios wrn» Ji^nt lo cmirL Id 
enjoy die acIvaiUiiRPs ^Iveii by roynl PtliicikLioii (kpo 
XQ uopbon, Cyrup h Q 10', Anab I 1> 3, VroGOiiiiii, />c 
BcUo Pcr^icfl, 1 23), nud reforonpo hna Ijpon mmfo nbiivu 
to Lho " rayed tutora,” fnur in iiumhur, npiiuiiilod 
resiipcitiycly 11 ^ InitrueLorrt to LliP priiipo^ m rpli/fiGii /itui 

t-iuidV, Irui Ktulucin, '’plC-mtrftinC, imd btuvpry 

(acpVlalonlo Alcibmdes,], J2l D-122 A, and Clummia 
AloxmMbjnua, j'isdny 1 7) 'I'bia HtnIcmPiil may bo 
cQinparrd wiLli ilio fact tliftt ni a yrnith tlin nnaiiiibii 
kJnR Anlnmilr IhibiiRiui wiis " hifllnipipd In rratlliiR, 
wntiiif?, rirliiiR, and otlipr iirLi, nnd liocamn bo nrnlipi<'Ht 
LhaL Ilia fnmo anrend all tjvrr PArn '■ (/Ccir/ifjtfiwjl. 2 1-0. 
cd tiiirl Lr AiUui n. 0, od. aiul tr. riaiiiano, v 5) 
A nirtlif’r kIpo of Ihp rpiuthI roRiniPii piYinloyi'd in (lio 
rihicftUDnof pnuPDi m nnajiniiiti Uinonnav bi> aalimrcd 
from the InumiiR of Ibihram Uiir (12C-13B ad.), 
who wan aPiiL Lq Arabln for lih enrlio-it prhipnCion, riiul 
[com tliat «( Uunmvd IV. m Ibo aixth ppiilwry, ari fnr 
aa lids porlrait by Firdauai iii lus jSlioK ^ainnlk inny Iih 
ruRordeU aa ucourato (ir. Mold. 5 3UH-106, fl 421-130). 


as the gciicial Cl cell of Iran Tins departure, 
however, did not iiiLcrfeio with the pro due Hon 
of great works on history ami HCieiico, standard 
fill their day and times Ab wiLuc-a of lids 
truth ma^he cited tho learned aiinabct Tabari, 
111 the ninth century, Uio plnloaoiilier-pliybi- 
cian Ibn Sinn, a conieinporury of tlic gieat 
TCUivan flcliolni iil-Uiruni, at the nid of llui 
Louth, sevi'iiil louowiied luithorilieH among 
tho number of uo-oalled Arab goograpliei's from 
tho tenth tii the twelfth century, Omar Khay- 
yam, tho nlgebriuHL luul aHlnmoiiiiT-puel, 
early in the thirteNith, not toinniLion Ihe long 
line of PeiHiau jitiels <hi\vn to the rifleciUli vpu- 
tury. Each dyiuihLy luul Some iiUellocLiial 
product to lUavU iLh faiuo Noteworthy m 
regard to tho culLuio iio inspired wiis the 
reign of iSImh Abbas Llio (beat ( ir)37-lfl20), 
not only a great ruler and udministnitoi, but 
also a noble lUiLron of art and of leal mug, so 
that the ri'uowii of hiH reign lias rarely been 
suriias.sed m tho history of Ihusia's glory, 
and has never since been even a]i])roaclied 
Edncivtuiw vinCurtumiely hws bvicw allowed 
Hteaddy tc decline, and although llio Inuli- 
Lioaal native insLriicLion la aiiU in the linmlH 
of tho Moslem jiric'sLs in aclioola ultaclied to 
tho mosques, gmicral learning has fa lien luoro 
and nmro into deeay* llliLeiacy is laigely Uio 
rule Lo-day among the people ouLhiiI(‘ of the 
cities, except where tho introdneUim of West- 
ern odneatiun may have foiced u nse of hVaml- 
nid in iho luoal syslein Oliief among lim 
centors LhiiL HfU’vo as uunleL fm tJcchleiital 
uducalinn me the mi.H/non iiifiLiLuLioiiH at 
Uiiimiali, Tulnix. Rnsht, Ilamadaii, Isfahan, 
Shiraz, Ya^d, and Mashail In Teheiun Lhero 
aio a junnherof madrasaliH, oi imLivn eollegofl, 
ami also .several iiislitutiouH on loyal foumla- 
1101 I.S, iiiciudiug tho Shnlik college, in winch 
European uiatnietina am omplDyod ftB well 
as native teaeliers Best riLLendod, perhaps, 
among the ChiriHlmn iiiHlilnLioim of Teheran 
IS Ilia American Sclniol foi Boy a (cf. Jackson, 
Pcj.'fia Pasf find Prcacfit, )i 423; and on 
in in SI on and native cduealioii consul L Wilson, 
Pfiman L^Jc nnd Cmhfmsit ))j» ^1S7-IHS, New 
Yoik, JfiDa; Wi, shard, Tirruiy Vt(i).sin Pmia, 
pp. 23H-2‘i2, Now York, lOUH). A wholesoinc 
sign foi Persia's future possiinliLie.s, if given 
an opportunity, may lie Been in the ostablisb- 
inentof a nuinborof iiowsiiujiers after Llie Con- 
sblUitioii came iii^ and idfio in the ia])id miilti- 

ph cation of priiiHiig proBHOS. 

From Liic historic standpoint it is not without 
impoi lance Lo adil lluit tho i‘elatiyely few 
inoinborH of L|io anoionb Zoroaslrian fnilli, iium- 
horiiig now about eleven UuniHiind, \yh« have 
maimgod to uxisL lu tin; faee of religioim ner- 
sociiLion and civic di.sabi lilies, are sLill a 
potent moral facUn \n Vernia, and have suo- 
cended in keeping up some hoH of eduenlional 
stniiUard in their lelatively outeasL com- 
munity. In maiutnining this Lluiy liavo been 
liberally aided by their corcligioiiiata, tho 
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Pftrsia of India, who Acd from Iran aL tho tinio 
of the Moluimincdaii inviiaion, twelve ccii- 
tunos ago, and cstablishod thcmHclves most 
prosporoualy in tho Hoinbay Presulciicy, whore 
they thomaolvoa itininLain nonriahing Hchoola 
llmt still give broad inwtruclion on WeBtoin 
lines, and nlao excrciso an inlhicnco in keeping 
up the ancient faith (aeo Jackaon, Pcraia, pn 
370-380, 427; Kaiaka, IJialoru of the Pams, 
1. 280-332, London, 1884; Menaiit, Lea Par^ 
sia, pp. 202-332, Vtivi% 1808). 

Female Education Largely Neglected, — 
Tho gonoral neglect of fnnale cducalioii 
Lhiouglioiib the hisLoiy of Peiaia haa been duo 
laiguly to tho Oriental cualom of aechuling 
women. Evoii iii anrionl Zoroa.4triaii Limea, 
BO far na can bo gatlu‘red from the Aresla, a 
girl’a education was pinctimlly conlinctl to 
floiiio religious biainiiig and to such simple 
msbriictioii as would make her a dutiful wife 
and a good inoLher of the hou.schold (of 
Ai'cs?n, Anrisruf/niHia Onh, 1. 0, and the rofer- 
cncca given by Siinjana, Position of Zoroas- 
lria7i IKciaca, pp. 13-17, Hombay, 1802). A 
Pahlavi L realise containing lul monitions, the 
din/arj-i Aluipoi (cd ami tr. PeshuLan 
Sanjaiia, p 2, lloinbay, ISari), includes, it is 
tiuc, an allusion to the cducalioii of one’s 
wife fcogothoi with one'.s cluUbcn, self, and 
Gouiitiymcn, bub Urn icfcienco is ically to 
religious iiHtruction (ns also is noted by Han- 
jaua, op. r,]t ). As to Moliammerlan times, 
evidcuca may bo adduced in pi oof of the fact 
that Rills recoivml some ins true lion by tho 
side of hoys Thin i.h sliown by tho roman- 
tfc fitoiy of Ltuln and or iJm Poisian 

Romeo and Juliet, whoso love began while 
they worn still mere school cluldreii, aecording 
Lo tho poet Nizami in tho twelfth century. 
(8cn Alkiiison, Laili u Majunn, Lr., p, fi, Loudon, 
1830 ) MimaLures poitiaying this Bupjiosed 
8chnoli'ooin scmio are found in Home of t)io 
oldest and most beautiful Persian irianuHi’iipts 
(if Nizami’s poems, and they iiugbL well bo 
coji.siilbcd by .sLudonts iiilerraled in tho lihLory 
of education. In modem times, liUlc has been 
[lone thus fur for fomaln litluciilion in llio imbivo 
com mil ni ties, but a good deal lias been acconi' 
pi IS lied in the Oluisbian inisHiou seliools, whole 
education for girls is luiivoraally given, and 
iiulieations of piogic.ss lend encouragement to 
the cause, especially as tlic Persians lhcni.selvcs 
aie now promoting lb (Wiahard, op cil , pp, 
210-211, and of. Ella C Sykes, Persia and i/s 
Penp/c, p 107.) A V. W J. 

Referoncos, — 

The chief Bfiiireci from whicli lo draw liifoniiatioii 
niul Ilia iiriiiclijul hookfl of reference have Ijloii iiieii- 
liijiieil uliDve 

HaiHMim. Drrf0io Peraonen /Viiicipo/u, up. 105-1071 
TiU-lfjO, riUD-r)l] (SlrniinluiTu, 1710) 

OluvKH. V V Iliaittru of fiducafioti before tho ^/nJdlo 
.'l|]!c.!i (liondiiii, lUOO ) 

LwniE, H. *S Prc-Cfirtsit4ia /Sdtrcalfon. fLoridoii, 

in02) 

Muni Efiacafioii arao7io lAc Ancicul /ran tana, (Dorn- 
bny, 1005) 


IlAPr, Zeihehri/t der Deuischcfi Moroe7itanduch€r\ 
Ge&ellstha/l (Lcipaig, 1800) and thn English 
IrrmHlntioii by Cninn, The Rclwion and the Cuatoma 
of the Persiaria, (llonibny, 1870 ) 

8ykea, Ella C Persia a7ld ifj People (London mid 
New Ycrk, IDIO ) 

PERSONAL EQUATION.— The amount 
which must bo allowed for by a person in mak- 
ing an observation because of the individual 
character of hia rcaclion time Oiiginnliy the 
term wa.s used by aatronomcra in coiinGction 
with the observation of tho Lime of transit 
of Ibc heavenly bodies This wna done by 
observing the image of the heavenly body aa 
ib crossed parallel linos in the telescopic field, 
the lime bning noted minultnueoualy by count- 
ing the henta of a clock It was found that 
dilTcrenl obscrvci'H vniied iu their results and 
that tho (lilTei'ciU'o wag large enough to mlci- 
fere Honoiisly with Ibc results of the observa- 
tion IIisLoi ically tbia difficulty led to the 

reaction Lime cxpcnineiit of expcnmeiilal 
psychology. E IT C 

ace Ex rnni mentation; Individual Diffeu- 
ENCE3, Mental MEAsuncMENTa; Tests, 
References' — 

W. PriJicip/cA of Pajjcholoou, Vol I, pp. 413- 
114 (Now York, 18D0 ) 

8ci\irTuriE, E W 7^/ie ^ciw Paycholoou, pp 442-444 
(London, 1607.) 

PERSONALITY. — PcisoRality la closely 
allied with the conception.s of individuality 
(q V ) and aelriiood. (See iSllf.) Taken liter- 
ally, it iiicans the stale or quality of being 
a pomon. The eoJicqil of person aiose in 
connection with Romnii law, To be a iiorsoii 
was lo be a subject of legal rights and respon- 
sibililicd; that la, of powers and duties capable 
of eiiforecmciit by civil aiitbonty. On this 
view, a eorpointion oi minor civic group, likely 
a nuinicipality, was a person; slaves were nob 
pei'.sons, while iniiioi’H woic peraons only vicnri- 
oiisly, ui through llicir niitlioiizcd iTpicscnin- 
Lives Ah the cxtcrnnl tiaila of this legal view 
diHappcnied, an cl lurid sense developed out 
of them, a person is Llio subject of moral rights 
and duties Thus KiuiL aaid that the moral laws 
wan aunimcd up m the injuiieliona. Be a Per- 
Hon, niul reaped uthera as Persone A peison 
19 an end in and for himself, nevci a moans 
to any thing beyond 

Because of this ethical sense pcrsoiudity is 
often treated as a Inghcr ” idea than ni- 
divitbmliby. Fiom another point of view 
personality is an abstract ion eompaicd with 
individualitj^ All peiaons have person id ity 
in the same sense; Ibeie is nothing (lialiiigiiish- 
ing, nothing concrete about it liuliviilimlity, 
on the other luiiul, is always dilTerenLml; 
it is floinething that specifically characicrizca 
each Hoir Individuality expressea what one 
uniquely I's; pcrsonalitv oxprc.sscs wliat one 
has — a propoity that one may acquire In 
bliia aonae, mdivi duality ia deeper than per- 
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flonalily In earlier days children were clnHsctl 
with alaves ng intermediate links between 
things and poisons, sava that they dilTorna 
from slaves in the potentiality of pcrboiiality. 
This conception of childhood tv as embodied 
in methods of discipline, punishinoiit, and in- 
struction, it being assumcfl that children had 
no rlElits of their own. With the dovolopiiienb 
of the democratic Idea, riglits of pnifionality 
were extended to children, and metliocls of 
education have accordiiiely undergone con- 
aidciable rccomstractioii No coiiaiatcnt theory 
upon this point has, howcvcri aa yet, lieoii 
worked out in practice. J L. 

PERSONALITY OF THE TEACHER — 
See PbrsonaiiITy; TE^^cxiiNa ah a Puopeh- 
flioN, 

PERSPECTIVE — ScQ Art, Mctuouh or 
TfiVCltlNQ. 

PERTUSSIS — See Wiioonsa Cough. 

PERU, EDUCATION IN. — Peru is a 
Tcpubbo with an aica of 700,000 nquiuc inilcR, 
including disputed territory, and a population 
of 4,000,000. The population of Peru is com- 
posed of whites I chiefly the dcsoendanU cvf iho 
Spuniards, mestizos or a mixture of Spanish and 
Indian blood, Indmng, Negroes, and a few 
Onmilals. There is ahnoiit every degree of 
civilizatioa, from the barlmroiia tribes of I ho 
montaila to the highly cuUurctl people of 
Luna, the capital of the Rcpnbho, and other 
largo centers. The population for the most 
part is grouped in centeis, but these centers 
arc widely distributed, and means of coinmum- 
catioii nre nob good. Oeo graphic ally, Poiu 
18 divided in to three flections — la cosla^ la sierra, 
and la monfafra The fiiat is a nanow strip 
extending along llio Pacific coast for a distance 
of some 1200 miles It i.s generally and, bub 
it is pierced by sixty mountain flti rams which 
during the nges have left along their banka 
rich deposits of alluvium now covering an 
men of 2000 si|iiare milus Tlie aicrra is the 
mountainous area, including many fertile 
valleys, lying between the coast and the moii- 
laliGt whicli compiisoa about two tbirda of the 
total area of the country, Only a small por- 
tion of it ia inhabited The political diviaiona 
of the country arc as follows, nineteen depart- 
menta and throe pioviiicps with the organiza- 
tion of a dcpaitincut, 103 provinces, nraily 
800 districts, mid a largo luimbor of aub- 
districts The political organization is gov- 
erned by the conatitution, a.s foriiied in 18C0. 
The authorilica in immediate control of the 
different fluhdiviflions of the afcatc arc, prefect, 
flubp refect, governor, and licuLenant-goVcriior, 
icapcctivcly These form a political hierarchy 
icsnoiisiblc to the Piesidcnt of the Republic 
and lu3 cabinet, in whom all ndininialiativc 
authority is centralized, The Roman Catholic 


Churnli ia Lhr only' one loeognized by law, but 
as a rule oLlier cleiumuiialioua arc not mole.stcd. 

HbtorlcaL — Tin* SiiiiniNh ndvoiiluroiH 
whose coiKiuoat of Peru with its rutldcss 
apolintioii of the IiiciiH forms one of the most 
thriljiiig opiflodca in the history of Llic Wchlrrn 
coniiiioiit, wore accom])aiiii'd Jii Lida rogioii, im 
elsewhere, by cliurcli digniliirirs and prelates 
who cstalilislieil the aiillionty and ceicnioiual 
of the Hoiiian C’athalio Chiireli ns fast n.s 
pcrnmnoiit HellleiiienlH nere ofTcclerl, orgnnizc(l 
flchools, ami uiion the nuns of the aueicuL 
civilization huilt up a new aiislnciiiey, ty- 
ranmcnlj hiMinous, but, iii a flenae, cullurcU 
AVlulc tins alien powei was slreiigLlieiiing it- 
self, a few prio.sls with line iiiiH.sioimry zeal 
labored to convert the hunilile luiLUos^ and 
opened nuHsioii m'hool.s which hnpnrled to 
them a ciinou.s iiiixture of letters and leligious 
dogma. The Je-suita r on trolled many eollcgca 
in the colony from (ho mxtrentli unlil Llioir 
cx|)Ulsion ill llio pighteonth century. The 
Unlvcisity of ^san Marcoa, the oldcRt in the 
IVe.stcni coiilinml, was e.Hlablislied in Luna 
uiulci Dominienu auflinccs, by Pupal Pull of 
1571 and coufiviued by royal deciee the fellosY- 
ing year; that of Cuzco in like manner m l(i02 
Aiouiid Lhcfle institulions grew uii prejiamlory 
fichoefls, oT colleges, intomled mainly for I he 
Iraining of religioim iioviliutos niid tcarlieis 
The im Lives I hat came into direct contact 
wlLh the Spauiarila gmiUmlly nsMUmoil ilii-ir 
social idcds and meiilnl haliilH Tims modern 
Peru lias iiiluu'iU^d fioni the eolonial period 
Iho framework of a eentnihzed Hcholaslic 
ay.Htom and the culLinc ideals of an nristaeralic 
order. 

In 1821 Peru deelurcd its independeiire, and 
in (ho orgauiznlioii of the repiildican govern- 
ment due regal rl wan paid to ediiealnm. In 
1822 a normal .school was oHlnhlished In Lima 
on the Lfineasterian plriii, and in 1823 a cenlral 
oflice of education wu.s CTC/ded Thifl early 
agUnlinn had, liowever, little effeet outside 
of I.inia, where in 1833 four hcIuioIh were es- 
lahliflhed for each flex Like the earlier nor- 
mal school they whowed the influeiieo of iho 
Lanca.storian system. The eoui.so of study 
comprised reading, writing, nrillimetie, gram- 
mar, and religion, with instriirlioii in sewing for 
the girls For half a eentiiry the hi.story of 
elementary education in the Republic i.s hide 
more than a record of ofTieial or(lci'.s and die 
iiiDronae of free Qchnojn in the capital During 
this period secondary education was repie- 
flenled by the colleges in which | minis wero 
pieparcrl foi admis.Hioii to the iiiiiversilie.s. 
The contiiuied interest m I uglier education was 
shown by the founding of ijie iiniversUicfl of 
Trujillo and Aieqnipii in 1824 and IS3(3, 
rcapec Lively. Tii I87fl, inulcr the Icndcrfllup 
of Presideiit Maiiucd Pardo, a reform movc- 
iiicnt was star Led; but il.s progress was in- 
teiTUptcd by the destructive war hcLwccu 
Chile and Peru which raged from 1870 to 
G60 
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1881. Tho contiii’y wa« near Us cloac Ijoforo 
popular ctUicaliou a pa in (mgaKCil the aLten- 
bion of lliG KovcinmciU. 

Present System — In 1800 a eppcittl coni- 
miij'jion, Lhc Junta Rejormadoraf was [ippoiutocl 
to (Ic^al wjLK thr o flu rational problem of I ho 
Republic Tho ouLrome of the woik of Iho 
commiHsion \vas tho law of 1001, which foiina 
the biisia of the prOHOiit 83 'HlDm of public 
inati'uctioii. The law provided foi n Minin lor 
of Public Instruction, JuaLicc, and Woiahip, 
ill VPHprct to Ills rducatioiinl fiuiolions he was 
to bo iibsiHtcd 1)3" (I Dircctoi -General uiul a 
Supcrioi Council The 1 ear lion aRaiust loriil 
iiulcpciidcncc, which in indicated by the law 
of 1001, was CO 111 pie ted as regards secondary 
and higher oducatioii by an oidci of September, 
1D05, UnnafeiiiiiK their coiitiol from the 
Siipoiior Couneil to the Minister, and ns le- 
garda primary cdiicaliun, by Liie law of Dcccm- 
ber 5, 1905, which boro the Bignature of Jois 6 
Pardo, who had succeeded his falhci as Picsi- 
deiib. By Huh law the coiiliol of pnmaiy 
cfliicatioii wuH cciitrali/ 5 ed in the Mmislci of 
Public Iiistruction, and Lhc inspcclion of 
primal y sclioolh lati listed to dial net iiinpccLora 
Biibordiimte to piovincial inspcctoih, Llic latter 
being diiccLly responsible to the ftfiniBlcr. 

In 1007 the Nutional Gomifil of l-MucaLioii 
was rcorganiml, ils mcmbcifilup being fixed 
as follows, tho Jliiiistcr as picMfliufi oflicer, 
the DirecLor-Goneral of Public liducnlion, the 
Rector of Hie Univeisity of Han Cailos at 
Lima, a deleRale eleeled by each of the faculticH 
of this univci’Hily, Llic Director of the Niilioual 
College of Guadiiloupc, Lima, tlic director of 
tho incid.s Noimid School, the three diicctor.s 
of Ibo hcbooK of I'ingnieming, Agiiciilluvc, 
and Alts and Trades, respcc Lively, and 11 dele- 
gate named by the private achoelH. This 
Council, which M’orks ihrougli coiumiltcea, 
lias tliG light of initiative 111 all school matters 
As I'ognidH primal y edu cation, the moat im- 
portaiit foaUire of the adminifllrntive avfltem 
is Lhc mspcetoiatc In ancordaiicc with blic 
provi.sions of the law of Deeember, 1905, a 
paid inspector of piimary achuols waa placed 
111 each of Llic 101 provinces of the Ilc|)ublic, 
while ill iiciiily all the 800 civil districts, un- 
paid ia.specloi.s, siiboidnmLc to the former, 
were appointed 

As tho work of oigaiiizing public schools 
Wflnb on, tho need of expert giiidance became 
more and moic evident, and at the beginning 
of the pre.scut adniinistralion mcaaiiicH weie 
taken to supply this demand. The newly 
appointed Minister of Public Imitruction, 
Dr Manuel V Villaritn, waa a man of excep- 
tional alnlity, familuu' with educaLioiial inovo- 
menla in Die leading countiiea of the world, 
and dcairouHof iiitroducingiiiLo Peru tho iimiu 
features of tlio flysLein of school administration 
in fcho United H tabes, At the auggcstion of 
the Minister, tho Peruvian government, in 
May, 1009. secured from the United States n 


Gmail number of profchMonally tinined men, for 
appoiiitnienl ns in.spectors of piinmry imstiiic- 
tioii, a specinliht iii comm ci dal education to 
orgiiiii/.G the work in the national college of 
secondary instruction 111 Lima, and a specialist 
111 educational admimaLrntion, to act as adviser 
to the MinisLc] . Soon nftor thc/jc appoiiUincnls 
wore mndCj a change of iiiinihlcis oc cun eel, but 
the educational woik was not intoiiuptcd In 
Februaiy, 1910, a spocinl comniis.sion was ap- 
pointed under tins prc.sideney of Dr. Villnriln, 
for the purpoiiC of propauu^ a new cducaLicii 
law and porfootiiiR the adniniistrativc syatem 
on the lmc.s nlicncly laid down As iiulicatcd 
i)y the crude draft of the bill on whicJi the 
commission is working, they ivill ondenvor to 
see me, ns fii.sb essential a, provision for a per- 
luanciit force of tiaincd teachers, for an in- 
spection corpa of lugli qualifications, and a 
icrmnnciU nchool fund. The importance of 
oeal activity and responsibility in a system of 
public education is recognized by llio com- 
ini.ssion; but at present these conditions can- 
not be secured in Peru. 

Primary Schools —Primary instruction ia 
divided into cleiueiitary, covering two years, 
and higher piiinary, which coveis a period of 
throe ycaifl Tlic Dlcmcntary period la legally 
obligatory for all children. The higher pi'i- 
niaiy 01 opliounl course is provided only m 
CRiitial schools (ceniios cRcohrcs) which exist 
in all the capitals of provinces and in some of 
the other more important towns Tlic icgula- 
lioii provides for one school in all plaiilalioiis, 
mining hcUlcmcjitg, and villages of le^s than 
200 inhabitants; those of more than 200 arc 
cnLilled to 11 . eciitial scliool Unfortiiiiatciy 
iho fvimli available arc not auflieicnt to 
cairy out tills purpaae. The regulations 
provide foi iiifaiib schoola, or kindcigar- 
tena, in tho capiLals of provinces, but bo 
far they have been organized in the larger 
cities only, In general the piipila luo aep- 
nrnted according to sex, but mixed scliools 
exist for economic reasons On account of 
the ])rejudices of parents, a mixed school is 
very rarely CO edu cal ioiial, in most coiniiumi- 
tics the Hox that happena to predominate will 
attend, the other loinainiiig at home, this 
generally fallmg to the lot of the girls Even 
when both sexes attend, they arc seated in 
dilTcrcnL rooms and aic instructed separately. 
Although the school age is fiom six to twelve 
for gills and six to four teen for boys, mixed 
Hchoola cannot legally receive boys over ten 
"cars of age or gills of more than twelve, 
lowevoi, in many "mixed schools '' where one 
sex iH ciowdcd out, there aio pupila over fifteen 
years of ago, The pniicipala of boys' schools 
arc alwnyfl men, though women tcachcra me 
frequcMitly employed as assialaiils, only women 
may have charge of or teach in mixed schocls. 
Outside of the larger cities not imich iiitcreBli 
has been awakened in Lhc education of girl a, 
Course of Study, — The course of study for 
fi51 
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the elementary diviaioii (!(nni)riscs, boflidrs the 
three eaacntittl brancliei, natilic Htmly and 
rcligbji (catechiijm), iiuLionti of geoi^raphy 
aiul Ilia Lory of Peru 

The flccoiitl divi'^ion contiiiuo*! Ihc'io aiili- 
jeots and iidda Spnmali, pliyaies, clioiiiia- 
Iry, natural h is Lory, manual liaiiiinp witli 
inventive gcomcLiy and drawing, music, 
physical excrcisea and hygiene, imLioiiH of 
agriciilluio and nrboncnlLuic, Llie moral in- 
stiucLion coiisisLs of the C/hrisLian dogma 
and aacred hiatoi';^, and aocinl diilie.s^ In the 
foiiitti year harliciilLiirc and drawing fioiii 
iiaLiii'c ftio added to_ Lho preceding subjocls, 
and Llio manual training liegiiis to ililTrirntiuLo 
nccortlmg to the sex ol ])upils, tlio girls laKing 
lip weaving, aewing, ciii])roi(loiuig, and laun- 
dering, while the boya have elemental y work 
in caipentering, blucksmi thing, Luiloriiig, sline- 
inaking, and piinling, aeeoidiiig lo the trades 
moat in domami in the coin muni ly In tlie 
filLh year, eivic education tiikeH the place of 
moral iiiul religiona ins true lion. It Is an 
overciowdcd program and is seldom fully 
cari'irrl out. 

Sclmlhouses and Snpphcfi, — Public cflura- 
tioii IS not only compulsory, but fioc; lho 
government iuovido.s tlie schoolUouae and fur- 
niLurc, and, also, free of cost to the ))Upil.s of 
the (list two yoaia (Lho conipiilaoiy period), 
textbooks, pencils, tablets, pens, etc This 
liberality, together with the aim of the goveni- 
incnb to providu a liomo for each leaeher 
lioldmg a permanent appoint men L a gnuliial 
ina reuse of salary anil a pension tiiifir twenty 
ycais oi service, indicates something of Lho 
scope of the lofoiins recommended by Presi- 
dent Pardo in 1005 Owing to the lean iU'iiis 
through which the go vein men t is now nassing, 
it lina not been possible Lo realize all these 
purposes 

7^cac/icrs, Ccrlificalcst, Snlanea, etc — 
Teachers belong to one of bliroe cluhsefi accord- 
ing to the manner of appoiiiLinciit, Llial is, by 
the piovincial inspoctoi, by the profecL of bhe 
dcpartiucnb from a list of Lhrce piopoaed by 
such inspectors, or by the minisLer The 
fust clas^ of appomtiiioiit is tcmporaiy, the 
Loachor being subjeot Lo removal or trnuafci 
ab the will of bho iiispocbor; only Lhe inini.^ter 
can remove or Iransfer a tcachci of Lho iccond 
cinas, those of the third class receive their 
appoint men b n.s the result of a com peti Live 
exami nation, or on the basis of aiicccsarul 
cxpcuence, and hold Lheir posiLion foi life 
or until Lliey me lutiicd, unless removed for 
flag rant misconduct. 

There arc tliiec grades of teachers' eorbifi- 
entea wliich arc secured by cxamiim Lions 
conducted by the dcpaitmcnlal inspecLors. 
Under present conditions the cxaminatioiia 
aie of litLlo value, but with the imnrovcinenls 
contemplated it is believed they will oflfci Lho 
moans of obtaining competent teachers, pro- 
vided fait salaries arc paid. At present theso 


are very low, the average annual salary not 
evceediiig S2II) 'I'he fi‘w gradimLcH from 
tin* iinniial bcliool for ineii eoiniiuind .SG(J0 a 
yeai , gimliiales from Llie noriiial .selmel for 
women, fioin S270 lo SIW) The runt of 
living I.S aboiiL the naiue an in Uie Uiiiled 
►Slates Aicoiding to Llie law of 1005, teiiejieis 
who hold then hcIiooIh by penmiiieiil apnoinl- 
meiil, aftei seivuig twenty yeiii.s may lip re- 
tiied oil hiilf pay, piovidcil Hint during that 
period they liave eoiitiilmled lo Lhe fund 
4 per ceiiL of their saliiiy, uliirli innsL Ijo at 
least §25 ii moil I h 

For llie Lranmig of Leaeliers, IhiTe aie thico 
noriiml sehoolH one foi each sex in Lima and 
one for women in Aietpiipa. These seliools 
have lieen sliilTed m the mum wjLh fuieign 
Leaeliers ami aic doing e\ eel lent work They 
aie, Imwevei, ipiiLe inadeiinale In hni)])ly llio 
annual tleiuaiul for new leaelieiH, as they do 
not Hcnil out more tluni fin ly gnuliinles a year 
('oji.Hi'<(mmlly Lhe conniiih^ion aiUiNon the 
muiiiteimiieo of leaelieis' inslitutes in all the 
depintiiienls, ns a iiieiiUH of giving piofehsionni 
Lraiiiing to eiiiidirlates who Imve met tlio 
seliohislie recpiiiementrt foi eerlificaLes. There 
are now ulioiit flOOO leiieliiTS and priiiciiiala 
in lhe ]ml>]]e srhoolH, of wdiom noL more llian 
100 have hurl u nonnid i-oniHr oi otlier jllo- 
ressioiuil hauling, und less lhan [0 per ciMit 
have seeiired any ceildieale wlmLever* 

(^nudUwn of School Ihiihhiiys — Tlie pro- 
vision (if Hiiflieieut Hchonl lunldiiigH snil^(l Lo 
Lhe work iiniiofO's n lieuvv lux upon liie selionl 
income In I !)()!) lhfM‘ wen* iieaily 2000 
biiildings in use, of wlneli 550, valued at 
8110,100, belonged Lo lhe giiveiiiiucnl ^Jnny 
of Lliese liiiildingH bad been us(*d as jimmuis 
or bun arks and bail bemi coiiverliul iiiLosojiool- 
I muses wiLlioiit iiiueli alleuUion Tin* new 
buildings eoustiiieted in Tdmu mid Cnllni) aio 
mndids 111 armiigemenl nml Hiinilary cmuli- 
tions, IhiL uiidei the HLruiteiied rinnncinl 
coiulUions, progress in this re.spoel lins ceaNcd 
foi the piericiit 

►Siffii.s of P r ogres. 'i, — In spilt* of lho difll- 
cullies of Lhe silmilion and tin* many deficion- 
cu*9 lo he (jveieume, Llieie are gratifying 
signs of piogrosa areomjilislieil hiiice 1005 
Tliis is more nppaient m lhe aw'akencd in- 
terest In Uie cause and the aroused auiliiLion 
of the L(*nehers than iii ineiiHurable icsults. 
TJio following stutisliCH, lunvover, show ad- 
vance in important piirlioulars. 
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Secondary EducatLon. — TKo Rccomlary 
.schools of Peru icolcnion) olTei a coiiiai' of 
sUicl/ conliiiuoua wiLli tluiL of the pi unary 
hchoola and leadinR up to the uiiivcrhitios. 
Tlie principal or ilircclor of each coUcrc ip- 
porLs iliicctly to the Miiiiator of Public Iii- 
H I ruction na to the a Late of hia iiislilution, 
Por each college there ih a rinaneial coniniittco 
iWiieli [jrcimca the cijliniatoff of niimirtl os:- 
penclitui’c and oxcrciHca a measure of aiipcr- 
vision over the diabuTsement of the fnmh 
appi'OprniLcd. Tim jirofeaaoi's arc i capo iifli hie 
only for theii elaas inatruoLioii, A few of the 
colleges ii\ Lima aiul Callao have a permanent 
fltalT of foicigri Loachnrs and am doing good 
woik, hub the pievnloiit custom of eng ag- 
ing local profosaionnl men, lawycra and doc- 
tors, to give iiistiuutiuu prculudea autisfactury 
reaulta. 

The course cf aludy whicli in uniform for 
all the colleges covers four yoais, and coinprisca 
foi the [irst two ycaia the following siihjrcL.s ; 
Spanish, Englisli or Froiiph, giMicrnl hntoiy, 
geograpliy, antbinetic, seipncc, yrUgum, pen- 
manship, di awing, and iuijhIo, The hcipncc 
subject foi tiio first year in zoology, for the 
Bccoud, botany In the tliirrl ynar the ficbnee 
cour.se IS extended to ineluiie iniiiernlogy and 
geo logy j pliy.sics and chmnistiy with laboiatory 
work. The foin th year, p]jiloso|)liy and pi vies 
iLi’c aildcd, tune for these being gained by reduc- 
ing the olhor subjeclH Piipilrf entei the col- 
Icgea at Iwelvo yenra of age, coining alike from 
the puhlio ]mnuirv schools oi from picpaia- 
tory sections of the .seeoiulary achools Tho 
ovPiri’owded aHuae is in tended foi four ycari/, 
which IS evideniiy ton brief a bum fin tlm 
mastPiy of tho Hcvoior stiulies Tho total 
number of colleges i.s^ Uvenly-Hi‘vpn, of win eh 
Liu CO situated respeetively at Puzoo, Tinpllo 
and Ayuciicho aie for girls only. The otliem 
arc also ojicn to giils, but few ever heck ad- 
mission to tliein on account of the picjndieo 
against cordiieatinii The nuniher of pupils 
attending the colleges in iSoiiteiiibor, 1910, 
was 27fi7, of whom 110(3 were in the iiriiiiiu'y 
clcpai'tiuonl.s. 

^lOioces uf SuppnrL — The aoiiicpfl of sup- 
port foi the secondary schools aie govcriimcnt 
and dcpaiimental aubsiilicH, income from 
propel tics, and tuition fees The last-nained 
aoiircc yields about 25 pei cent of the entiic 
lacoinc, wliieli in lOlfl amounted to §340,000, 
or an average of Si 2, .5 112 for each college 
The IT pealed endeavorn to ewtcblish a per- 
manonl school fund have been thus far un- 
siiccp.s.sful; thn organie law of 1001 piovides 
that 15 per cent of the natioiml leveiiUPfl, 30 
per cent ef the ilejinrt men till icvcimcfl, and 
Lho jiroceeds of tlio flu lies on lif|Uors shiiil he 
devoted to tho maintciianco of nrimary schoola 
Dub the ainouiiLa Uuih icali^iPU have not been 
sufTieicnt for tho eerviec Tho total leeeiplB 
for tho auflceaaivo yoara 1000 to 1900 wore aa 
followa:^ 
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In c.s Lima ting the relative value of tho per 
capita Gxpeuaca it must bo couhidcrcd that tho 
enrollment in public schools in lOOO was only 
3 per cpiit of fchc population, whereas the noiinal 
proportion wonhl be at lonst 12 per cciiL. 

Tho Universities. — The secondary achnols 
prepare Btiidents for admission to the univer- 
ailicE The latter arc four in number : Snn 
Marcos at Lima, Imving six faculties; San 
Antionia Abaci at Cuzco, and San Augustin at 
Arequipa, four facuUica each; San Tomas nncl 
Santa Ruba at TuijlUo, the facullicB of Icttcis 
mul law Tho coinplclo flchcme of highei 
education is ilhiBLiatcd by (he clistiibution 
of atmhea at the majoi umvoisity of Sail Mar- 
CO.B, Limn, which in 1910 was ns follows — 
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The total iCgiRtvatiou in the four unlvcrsitica 
in 1910 was 1154 &ludonts 

Foi admission to the facultips of philosophy 
and letteia, anil of innLlicmatical and iialurnl 
bciciices, a corlificatc showing that the can- 
didate has completed Lho regular four yenia^ 
courfio of ficcoiidaiy mat rue Lion ia required; 
for admission to the fncuUiefi of jiiiiapmdcnco 
and of pohdcnl and ndininistrntivc HcioncGs, a 
certificate bocuiod by two yenia’ work in the 
faruUy of icliriB; for aclrmsjaion Lo the faouity 
of medicine, the completion of two yeaia' woik 
ill the faculty of sciencea. 

At the CQiuplcUou of five ycaia^ work in the 
faculty of mctlicmo, of three yenifi in the fac- 
ulty of law, and of two years in the other 
fncullios, the degicc of A D is awarded, Tho 
completion of Lho full courfic, i,e seven years in 
medicine, fivo in law niid theology, and four in 
the remaining faoultioa, cntiLlcs the student Lo 
tlic degree of Doctor in lho respective lacuUy. 

Althoiigli tho uiiivcrailiea aic under Lho 
gcncial diicclion of tho Minialer of Public 
instvneiion, they have a largo incaauic of 
indcpciuloiicc. The inlemal affaiia of each 
are nomiimlly regulated by lho Hector and 
University Couneil, the laHci conflisting of 
representatives of the sex’^oial facuUica In 
fact, tlicao authorities have chiefly Lo do with 
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Llio figgal afTairs of Ihc inalitulionfi, mid Iho 
piafcHSora mo piaclicnlly iiulcpcndont m Lhcir 
ivoik The rcorganiziitioii of Liu* iiinvertii- 
Lica with ft view to piomoliiiR iiit(‘riinl unity 
ftiul forceful ftclniinisLifttion ih one of [ho most 
iinpoiLmit problems befoic the cdiicfttioii rom- 
imasion. Oi\ the acholaatift aide there ia need 
of closer adjustment with Iho inuclieid in- 
teres ta of the country. It is iirRcd that a 
strong dopfti'bmcnb of nducftlioii should bo 
created in tlic University of Li in ft, fts a men ns 
of pvcparinK sLudentH for the luRhei iuikUiquh 
ill the public school service Already plrtus 
have been made for clcvclojiing a eoininci'cial 
department in the Uiiivcraity of Cu<5eo This is 
due to the work of Dr. Alfred Gieselm,_a grad- 
uate of tho UnivciHlly of Pennsylvania, who 
wfts engaged to c.slabliHh a commercial de- 
partment m the rollege of Gundnlupe, Lima, 
and wlio was sulisoqiicntly ippointed president 
of the iiniveiaily named 
The School of Agriculture and the School of 
Engineering together regi.stered 200 stiidoiils 
in 1910, which lalscs the total in higlioi insti- 
tutions to 1361 Tho annual expenditure 
for Inghcr cducalion, universities, and teehnical 
achoola, botli iiicliiflcd, is about, 5200, 000, 
While Peru is looking to foreicu countiicH, 
and in particular to the United Stiitea, for 
expert guidance in tho cfToit to extend popu- 
lar education and the higher order of tccnuieal 
Lraiiiiag, then* is an evident pm pose to main- 
tain the atandards of profeHMioiial Liainiiig 
that arc already well OHbabli.slicd This ]uir- 
po3c IS indicated by tho dcoico rctiuiiing for- 
eiguora who seek to practice either inedieinn 
or dentistry in that country to present Llio 
diplomas of their respective iinivcifiilies and 
also to submit to the Hftine exftniinaLmiiH as 
native applicants for piores.siomd aanetioiis. 
Even in the pioposecl voorg am nation of iniblic 
iiisbruction, care ia taken to coiiaoivc the iidinin- 
istralivc system wliich cxporience has nhowii to 
bo best adapted to picacnt conditions 

ir. JC. B. and A T. S 
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PERUGIA, UNIVERSITY OF. See 
Italy, JiJuuuATinN in. 

PEUWlCK, MRS — Tlie pi opriolrcss of an 
English girls' bo an I mg sehool, uno of the ear- 
Ik'flt of wiiieli wo have any iiuliee. 'J’hisHcliool, 
in 1013, wan kent in tho Blaeh and Whito 
lIouHo, 111 CJhiiroli S tree I, lliiekney, London. 
TIhi dotuils ahout the* hcIujoI iho given m a. 
biogiapliy of Mis. Perwiek'n daughter SusauiiD 
(1030-1001), writ Ion by John Baehiloi. Tho 
girls (of whom Mrs, Perwirk luid about eight 
liuudred) were taught piinnpally by niftslera, 
tliiis eouLimiing for Hchools Llie eu.Htom which 
had obLiimed in Tudor liineH, of employing 
a mail as private tutor for (hr giiln of tho 
family, c (z Roger AHeliuiu for Piiiiee.HH )i!li?a- 
beth, Iliolinul llydii for Hir Tliomiis Moic'b 
daiighterSj and OhriRtophei for ^Iju giirel liojier's 
dftughtei'H Thus ten mastejw' names are 
given as teachmg iit Mis Peiwiek’a seliooh 
Bachilei'H Iniok (luililished in 1013) advouates 
tho ‘'public" cuiicalion of glils and argues 
that .sciiools do not iiecessaiily rniTUiit iiianneia 
and moral H The subjeelH mci dentally immcd 
as taught lu tlir school aro religious kuowlodgo, 
reading, rspeeiftlly HcriiiLure. and niusir. In 
tho latter llio " grouiulH w'ere Htudied; 
and of iiiHlrumriiLH, the Lieblo viol, Die lyro, 
the harpsichord and tho oigaii wen* all Lun^lil, 
and vocal iiiusu! was oullivated Dancing, 
including gesture and bearing, was an iiupor- 
lAub object Tho handwork taugiil and 
prftcLiced included the lU'C'dlo, Jiiul work " by 
silver, silks, straws, gliiss, wax, gums, etc ” 
Poniuan.ship seoiiiH to have iiieliKled accoun- 
tancy. Housewifely and cooking weie not 
neglected On Snudiiys, Llic girls went to 
churoh close-coveicd with liio hood On 
roturii, Llufy wrote out the Hcniion, made notes, 
and " icenfoiced daily prayers " F W 

ReferoncaP! — 

Baciiilkii, John. Ltfo of .Siiaaiinc Prrii'ir^ (Lnndon ) 
WatsION. Fostbii /Jq;inniii 0 .i of lUc 'ftachuy of 
Modern Subjects la Enulaud (London, iOlfU ) 

PESSIMISM. — In popular usage the dis^ 
position to look on Llio dark mdn of thingH; ns 
a bys torn a lie philosophy, the theory tlmtcxint- 
ence and life aie radieidly omI, ho evil that llio 
only icmcdy iH the negation of the " will to 
live," Did exaet aniiLlu^His of onliiiiiHin (q,v) 
fti a pliiloHopliy. In eonsideiuble purl, ^ tho 
inoLivation of iieHminiHlic HvaleiiiH linn remdrd 
in tho HUiicrficial iiud complacent view of evil 
as an incident which eoiilributeH to the iier- 
fcclion of the wholes lakou hy optiniistic Hys- 
tems Lcibnilz'H foiimda tliat thiH world is 
tlic best of all possible world.s obviously lends 
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itself rcntlily to nii extremely pcssiinistie in- of liia grand father, Paator Hongg, ho resolved 
tcipretatioii A certain poHsimistic tone con- to picparc himself foi pnsloral woilc, but 
ccniinK the woild aa it now exists hay also been changed hia mind aftpi his fust nt tempt to 
a marked feature of Uic ino&t serious and in- conduct a service. Tlicn lio bognii to study 
iluoiitidl religions, such ns Duddhism {q.v.) law, with a view to help hif} country thiougii 
and Cliiistiamty In gcnci'al, niiieteeiUIi-ccn- local and national alTairs Ovoiwork in this, 
liny thought icuctcd in this as m other respcc Is and shock at the siulilon death of hia riiend 
ngainst the charactcrialio cightconth-cciitiiry llhint.schli, bi ought ou a acnoua illncaa. Ilia 
thouglib, which had been oplinuatic The doctoi advised liim to give up study and live 
latter held to the doctrlno of imtuial harmony an open-air life The wnLingH of Rousseau 
working inevitably for the increase of pci fee- and the Physiociata had nlicady led him, with 
Uqu and happuicaa; the forinor dwelt upon t ho other cnlhuaiaatic aludGnts, to make amateur 
existence of (liHCoi'd, atrugglo, and competition exporimeiUa in tjic icturn to the life of nature, 
The Darwinian idea of Lho oinnipreaciicc of and he was quite willing to take to the aiinplc 
the struggle foi CMSlciicc acceiituatccl this life So he liiirnt all Ins books, vowing never 
tendency. Wliilc the pessimistic apiiit found to read one again, nml tinned faimei lu 1767 
its mo.st adequate cxpreHaion iii literatuio, Two years later he bouglit a farm in the canton 
capccially poetry, it also found ay.stDiiialic of Anigau, and took to himself a wife, llis 

mcUpliysical cmhodiinoiit, notably iii fcicho- young and beautiful bride, Anna Scluilthcss, 

peuliaucr and Von liar Lin nmi. WIuIq sys- proved a gifted and devoted wife, a helpmeet 
tern a tic pOH.siiniam is too contraiy to the needs for him throiigli all Ins sufferings, failures, 
of living brings to .secure for itself many coil- and sue erases 

aistcjil adliercnts, it has inado impossible the Ncuhof — As a farmer Ins biilliant but 
older type of opUinism, and has been a leading criatic gifts woic his downfall After seven 
factor in bringing about the transfoiination years of struggle lie found liinisolf in desperate 
of opLiini.Hin into mehonsm. The laLLor holtla Btraits ns a iimn of adairs But as a man of 
to tlioienlity of ovil as a genuine fuel, but cm- ideas lie had licgun to find himself in these 
phaaiira the po'^'iibiUty, tUiovigh good ^yiU same acvm ycutfl of fniUnc. Afc Ncuhof, aa 

and intelligently directed olforl, of a ])i ogi cssivo ho called his farm, was boi n to him a son whose 

(iiiiclioratioii. It is essentially a doctrino of early education he liinifeolf uiKlcrtook, and 
progress J. D thereby began hia educational discovciiea 

See Optimism, Sc« 0 PB>iUA.Uim. llw obaevvationa, cxpcivmcnta. und expevU 

ciLCCs in the education cf liis little boy 
PESTALOZZI, JOHANN HEINRICH Jatsobli," piovcd a pioneer e/Tort in prac- 
(17*10-1827). — Ono of the world’s gieateat tieal child Htiidy, or cxpcriuicnlnl pedagogy, 
pioneer educationists, and a Swiss patriot who and was the beginning of lus foimiilation 
did 111 uch for hia country by his work for social of t|iG piiicLical piiiiciplcs of education ac- 
rcgeiieratioii throiigii educational reform. cording to natuio Basing his attempts on Llio 

Life and Career. — Born in Zurich, he lost theories of ILousseau. he was led to modify and 
lua fa the 1 when fivo years old, and was brought correct many of iliis great writer’s views, 
up almost wholly uiiilci the innuonce of his Fiom the beginning of 1774, when lus son was 
mother and a devoted servant As a boy ho three and a half yeais old, he kept a regular 

was delicate, shy, awkward, dieamy, and rocoid of his woik with him in A 7^'af/icr's Jo ur- 

UTipTact\ca\ Ho passed thTovigh tho eWnen- nol, and therein are to he SoimA nW the great 

taiTi prcpaiatory, and Latin schoolfi, and fin- root piinciplos of Ins final views on education, 

ishcd his education at the Public College of in paiticuliii, the piiiiclples of intuition and 

Ztiricli In none of thc.se did he tlislingiiish sense perception as the only real bases of true 

liimsolf ns a sLudciiL, owing tt> his want of education lie had also begun to develop 

accuracy and thoroughness in details,^ but ho ideas on the education of the cluldron of the 

allowed real ability ami excelled in his grasp poor fiom the industrial standpoint. The 

and uiulcralanding of principles While Btill baricnnesa of the farm and his uiiauccCBsful 

a youth ho attached himself to llic Swiss reform management led him to act up cotton spinning 

party — the country being at that time m the as a means of livehliood in 1774. To do the 

throes of social and political rovohition — light work connected with this, lio employed 

and was greatly i a flue need by two of his pro- tlio child len of the very poor, so that they 

fessors, Bodmer and Brei linger (prominent might bo rescued from incndicniicy, enabled 

thinkors and litoraiy men); the writings of to earn tlieir bread, and pay something townnla 

IlousHpaii, and the fi'ieiitlHhip of Lavatcr, then education. AV^orkhouao chiUlrcn were 

FUssli, ami Bluiitschli. ITo joined the Helve- soul to farinera in those days, and were often 

ti an Hocicty I took part in its del) a tea and social burned out to hog their bicad. Pc.sUiozzi'a 

activities I and wrote foi its journal, Dct Erin- contial idea was that the employer should bo 

ncrer, artiole.s ciiticizlng tho public coriuptioiifl rcsponaiblo for the education of young cm- 

of the time and urging social and educational ploycca. But in cotton spinning also ho failed, 

reforms. Touched by the poverty and igno- from the practical pomt of view, and was soon 

ranee of the poor, whioh ho saw in the parish absolutely at the end of his financial resources. 
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Piit just rvl Lilia Liini^ ho lm<l tlio Kood furtmic 
Lu bci introduced to l«clin {fj i>.) nl i\ mc‘oliiiff 
of tlic Ilclveliaii Socicly Poatidozzi diaeuHsod 
Ilia view on iiulUB trial cduciitKin with Ihi'Iiii, 
who ciicoiiraged luin, and adviacd a inihlic 
appeal fur uuppQvb Tldb wi\g drawn up lu 
Doceiiihei’ 1775, niul publiahoil in Iscliii'a 
Journal (7)rc iSphcmcruhn tier McnsMvU) 
in 177Gj na an appeal to " Thu Fncndfi of 
Iliminiiity to Hiipiioit thu Neuliof uulualiud 
Bchooi. Tho appeal wna aucceaHriil, and Pen- 
lalozzi wna able to add to Llie twenty chihlioii 
already in his ciiiiiloy JIo iiiidorLook to 
Lcaoh them to read, wiiLe, and caleulalo. The 
boy a woro to be taught all the imwAinil pru- 
cessca of amall rariniiiR, ao far aa Llii.s eoiihl he 
done at Ncuhof, Llic RirlH, gurdening, doineslin 
work, and iicodlowoik, luid all w'ere to <lo 
cotton .spinning. All were to receive .such a 
religious education na would develuii in llieiii 
puie and Lender heailN. The MihseiilieiH 
wcio to leceive rei)oilH on llu‘ woik of the 
inatitution The appeal, two reporlh, and ihri'e 
letters, which all appeannl m J)ic J^’ji/ii’iiirn- 
dm, ami another icpuit on the hcIiooI inihh.shed 
ns a pamphlet, fiot forth Pestalozzi'n views 
on 77ie PMitcaiiofi of PuO) Couuhy ChMvn 
(1777-177S) Thcie were jieveiUeen hoys and 
twentv Kirlfj m the achool in 1778 IVo yean 
later the whole tliiiiR eollapned heeauhe of 
finaneial diHieiiltiCHdue to Peslido/zi'rf hu.siiie.sH 
incapaeity He and hi« fnmily weie ruined, 
and became poovei than tjomo of tho 'll' wliose 
.siiilennKB they liad leainerl lo undeistund, and 
foi whom they had haenfieed tliem.sehes. 

Likr<ir\i AHivUy — In Miis dire dw/ie.sy 
his pen waa his only meana of aiipporl. hhi- 
couraged hy IboIiii anil I'lissh, he hegau Lo 
write Tirat a aeries of .short inn\iiii.s on eiliiea- 
lion, morals, and roliglnn, for [selin’s journal, 
under the title IlcimiCs Evemng /loio.s, 
then a prhu essay (divhiinR IIt'.L prize with 
niiothcr writer) on fiiimpium u Lawfi; and soon 
aftci' a akit on the elolhing of a town watch- 
man, ihiring 1780. Tlic last of these was seon 
hy Fitssli'a hi other (the painter), and eaii.sed 
Inm to suggest that Poslalo/r.i sliould W'rito 
a story, The result was Leomnd and (krtt ude 
(1781), ft romance of mral life, Imscd on hio 
own expcnciiec ami knowledge of the livea 
of tliopoDT and expreshing hisAnesvs un Koeial 
reform nnd regeneration through lioinc and 
school ccliicatioii and domocrAlic local govoin- 
ment. It revealed Festal ozzi as a writer of 
oiiginal ftiul exalted powers. m(‘t with great 
iLiid iniiiiuLUatu suuues.s. anu has lieeoiiici a 
world's classic. TIq calla it " a hook for tho 
people,’' and wrote four other pails of it in 
17S3, 1785, 1787, and 182(1, respcelively 
Fcchng ihal the main purpose of the liouk hm\ 
boon missed hy lia readers, he pnhliahed an- 
other to point its morn la. This was Chrm~ 
lopher and Ij/fisa (1782), " my aecond book 
for tho people," in which ft peasant family 
read and diaousa Leonard and Gertrude It 
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was not ft miCcVHri 1 luring 1782 Im conduetctl 
ft weekly piiiiei, The Su'ihti Journal, in which 
he wrote on ediiealion, iiolilns, and iiiorala. 
It only lusted a year, lii 17l)7 lie made n 
third ftlleinpt to exphiiii, hy paiuhle.s or fahlcs 
lua hammd oiid derlnuk lu a Imuk enlUleil 
FignrcH for AIt(' Jhmk Fioiii 1788 [q 
1707 he piihliHliod se\eral polilieal essays, 
At the rtiiggrslioii of Fjclite (ye) |n' cn- 
tleavored to woik out the pliiloHojihicnl 
IjQhes of hiH views on cdueution, umi 
three years of lahorioim sLudy puhlivhml ills 
I nvculigaiwiiR into the (*oursr nf iVu/ioc in the 
Development of the Hitman Rare (I7II7) 

►S’faiu — Oil the lUU uf Hvptemher, 171)8 
oeeuried the Imllle and mnssfteie rit iStanz, one 
U'sult of wliieli WiHthut ft poorlioUHe hiul to bo 
piovided to sheltei the honicle.sH oiphuu.s of tho 
neighhoihood l'es(aln//i was asked to lake 
chill ge of Ihi'^, (iTuI eiigeily roiiHented, No con- 
dilioii.H could ]ia\e heim inoie iinravoinljle for 
lei-hiiR Ills (lieniien, -- half-i e^toieil riuuf, fora 
School Iniihlnig, IniuHi'lf Ihe onlvleuehei ; a peiUi- 
aul and her yivuug lUvughlei the only ilmncNhc 
hervimts foi a hoiiscliohl uf eighty. diHtnisleil as 
ft lieretie hy the iiihuhilanlH, wUhoiil suflieienL 
fiii'Jiitiiie or sehnoj appaniluH; and with luiiiiy of 
hiH piiinls vei\ lIirl^ , tlcgiadi'd, ami diheaHcd, 
he was o^ ei whelmed \mI|i worry iiml work 
Jlul lie was (iHeil with a gieat liope ami ji great 
zeal, lie would i(‘fili/e the pieline of Heilrudc's 
M'liool at Doiuiiil FliNMeid ediiculimi m Ilia 
form of plav, dull, uwd induMiud wink aU 
lernated W'lMi iiienliil ami iiioial eiillure 
tlii'ougli leailiiig, will mg, iiiilliiiielie, iind liv- 
i/rg ihe good Itfv SnanlUtarnUH lepci lirori 
W'as much used in lessons, luid oldiu* and more 
ndviiiiced ehildimi put lo leaeli otlieis No 
hooks were used, noi was llieie any deliiiilc 
HyllahuH or Uiiii'-talile Vet, in ajiile of all 
dcfeet.H, llieie w'eio splmulid huceesses, and all 
who saw ihe work were anuwed and (lelighlni 
Hut the school wliieli leceived ils Inst pujuh 
on (he ILli of Jimuiuy, J700, was closed at 
the lieginninp of June, in the same year, «o 
lliftt the hnililing itiighl he imed as a iinlilary 
hospital, IN'Stalozzi letired lo Ihe inounLniiis 
to reciuit liis seiiouhly impanel I health. After 
(I few weeks' lest — w-hicli jjiohahly waved liifl 
life — he letiiiiiPil to Stan/, aiixiouH lo refiiiiiic 
biH work; but mianhme other [maugeiiunlB 
had been made. 

Jhirgdorf . — Thiongh ihe iiifluenee of Min- 
ister Stapfer (Ails and ScieiiccH) he ohlanicd 
ft post in ft scluiol in Ibirgdorf, iiiidei ri head- 
innHter who was a woikiiig Hlintuniilnu . Ho 
was given ii Hinall Hillary, and loilgiiig in tlio 
eiLNlle, on condition lliaL "Inn woik lieinTiird 
the pupils and riirtheied the perfeeliiig of hia 
nielhod." Some imrenls, urged on iiy Ihe 
HtihooliiiaHter, raised iiii oiilny against cx- 
peiiineul.s being lUfiile on tlieli eliihlren, nnd 
Festaloz/i was tiaiisfened to an iiifaidH' hidiooi, 
with Iwonlv-rwe pupils from fivi* to eight 
ycaia old (hoys and girls) uiidei n mislrcsg, 
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IIoic ho hftti full lilnnly !ui(| diu'ctod Iuh ox- 
peri men ta to Lhe (liacovery of bho payeholngical 
laws and tJie uuniilesb mctlioda of teaching 
Hg began tha jilmi of touching LhrongU Ian- 
giuigCj iiumljcr, iiucl form, iiiicl wnn rcniiirkably 
succcaaful, though ho atill iiacd fliniiiUanDo\i‘3 
repetition and had no limc-tahle And now 
fortiino wna kind bo linn — ho mot Ii'iichcr, 
the head of tlie training college for teachers 
in the CrtStlo of Ihugdoi'f, who wna foinierly 
piofessor of philoHOjihy and pedagogy iit blio 
Jlern Univenit^y, ami n diacijilo of yalzinaiin 
(q.u ) the Pliilanbhropiniat They liGeaino 
fiionda. mhI FiHclicr, later on, lutiodiiccd 
ICiusi (q v) to him Wlieii Fiachei died rather 
fluddcnly in May, 1800. the G(iabl(5 waa haiidod 
over to Pcstalozzi a ml ICruHi, who piopoacd 
to carry on a Lriiiniug collrgo, a rtcccindaiy 
j 3 oarding Hchool, an oleiiientiiry day acliool, 
ami an orphan asylum, ami to conibmo 
With tlicji woik experiniLMits in odiication 
and the publishing of books thereon In a 
short time the a tad waa in creased by tho 
ainval of IhisH, Tobloi, and Nicdcrcr (qy). 
who I IP came and loinniiiod loyal, do voted, and 
aplf-saciidcing oolloiiguoH, and logidlior wUli 
KiUsi inUaduccd melluid, (lultr, aud llun- 
ougliiichs into Po.hIiiIor/j'h plans Uiidci them 
Jhii'gdoif was the ooiiloi of othiciitional o\- 
pcrimciUs, iiivcsligiitioiH, niul training Mich 
as tlio world had not liiLlioilo hcon Iligh 
and low came from all pints to tidiiiiio and to 
learn. Ileic PeHtidoz/j piibhfihed (1801) II uw 
(Icririifle /cncJics her CTiUdrcu, \\\ \Ybich he ox- 
ponndrd hin prim'iph*s and mrLlioiIs of [‘dumi- 
tioii, HO that — ns lio llimight — the pay- 
chology and piiKsliuc were lodiirod to such 
fllmplc torma that oveiy inoLlioi oouhl iindci- 
stand and use thorn All who wihIi to 
uiideraLniul (HhiciUion neroidiiig to IVslalozzi 
nuist read this book, It makes and marks an 
epoch in cilucaLiori ami h llio Hdiiioo of many 
of tho bc.Ht and most niodi'rii liews For the 
guidance «f paroids ami loaohcis, PcHtalozzi 
and his slnd piiblislu'il tho following olement- 
aiy liooks (liiiing 1803 The Mothn'fi Hook] 
The AliC of InlnUton^ oi the Inhaltvc Tfdclnng 
of Form Itelnlwua (in two parts); and The In-' 
titilwc Tcnchiny of Nuinhcr Fvlatunia. These 
books explain his uiidorlying ideas in teaching 
8])ccch, foim, and numbor, and give dclailorl 
cxamplos of IcHsons in those subjocla. They 
me mtonded to bn used only for young he- 
ginnon lly Bwrh \noaim PcHUvIo/zi v/uikcd 
out liiH idoas and spread Ihoni nbioad Ho 
acliioved tamo aud success, and ditl his very 
best work, at lliirgdorf 

KDCidim. — 111 July, 1801, lh»s(aloz/,i had 
to vacate tho nastlo, which was leiiiiiiod for 
govm nnu'iUal offioos. An airaiigonicnt was 
iiifido foi Iho iiisliluLioii to bo hoiHcii id i^Um- 
clienhiirhsoc, near to Eelloiibcig's Inslitiilion 
at Ilofwyl, and tlio piaelieal diroetion of it 
was coiiiniiUod to Fellonborg (ije), whde 
Pcglalo/zi coiilimiod to be the pioprietor 
voi,. IV — 2u 


Unhappy didcrGiicos niosc between them, and. 

Ill July, 1805, the agreement was cancelcu 
and Pebtalozzi’s Institution was removed to 
the castle at Yverdun, wlieic it continued 
till its end on March 2(1, 1825 The fir at five 
years of tins time were ycaia of brilliaiib suc- 
ccsscxs in which the inalitiition became world 
fnmouB After this came private and public 
inisuiulci’fllandings, strife, humiliation, and 
dcray: and the less aaid of these the better. 
Hut the woisc matlera became tho moro Pcs- 
talozzi returned to Ins oiiginal and cons fan fc 
idea of the education of the poor. He sharteil 
the Cliiidy Poor School (181fl)j and at the 
Tnomeiit of final fnilure hia one great wish 
(unfulfilled) was to tiaiisport it to Neuhof 
At Yverdun the method was applied to older 
pupils from many countnos, to more advanced 
stages of sclinol Biibjrcls, including classics, 
and to Liu* education of gills in a separate 
school Postalozzi's chief wiilings from 1805 
to 1827 wcic: the Weekly fo) Human Edu- 
caiion (1807-1821), in whicli appeared liis 
Lcnzbiug Addjcssi the Dnicourjc on the Idea 
of ElcmGnlanj Edncoiion (1809), a Rejmt on 
Ihc CondiUon and Oigamzatwn of the Yverdun 
CvStabliK/iiiiciif (18(18), Nageli's wliclcs on tho 
Lcaclimg of Hinging, cLc., Fmii's and Expcitencca 
relating to the Idea of Elementary Education 
(1807); A(Wres,9£fa to Ike whole school (1808- 
1813), the Swansong (1813), the fiist part of 
which IS On Education accoiding taNnlinc, and 
Letters on Early Education (1818), wiittcn to 
an linglishman Hib pnhlical enthusiasm had 
ondiiind and he wrote iniporlaiit political 
pniii])hk*li. Tiic closing year of his life found 
him faithful to liis ihrco giont pin poses ns 
friend of tlm pool he was engaged in lut^sUh- 
liHliini; his iiiduHtiud school at Nenhof; as 
polilical roformer ho wrote nil address On 
Fatholand aud Educalum, for the Schmzimcli 
IlelvoLuin Soci(‘Ly, of which he hud been elected 
piosidont; and as edueiitioiiist be wrote a 
imper entitled An Attempt at a Sketch of the 
Essence of the Idea of Eleinciitaru EdneatioUf 
for a meeting of the Hiugg Sociely for tho 
Promotion of Education, at which he was 
present 

Educational Theories — Though Pcatalozzi 
never wrote a cleai, systematic, and complcLo 
nccounb of hi a tlicoiics, hia writings and work 
give the inatciial foi a definite oiillmo of hia 
views Fisclmi, Chavaiines, Jullien, Niorterci, 
■Mo^f, Mayo, ICvbsi (jiunov), aud Payuc have 
all given Huch oii limes, The fouiulalion of 
Ilia (hietiiuo is Lliat all hum an (levcloimicnl; 
and power spiiiig from iioflsihiULics lUiLivo 
to the luunnn being, i c. the giowLli of man 
la (lod's work, and the ro.sult of uni versa I 
laws CO 11 foi red on hia nature tha( _'^lho 
moral, Hpiriliinl, nnil nrlislic capiil ilhtica uf 
oiir naltirc must glow out of Llirnusclvca 
tlial " a man's poworH are all part of an organic 
whole that " nature develops all the human 
fUDiilticfl by practice, and tbeir growtli de]icnde 
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upon excrciap ”, mul that iimii’a dovdopnionb iiu|)rci],Hions ” Nome one thinR HtandH out as a 
la itseir organic, le "the individual and appamLr aoiiictlinig, le tho jirraou haw a 

separato organa of his boing foim thninsclyei dmlinct idea of It. No\b it may bo olincrvcd 
gratlnally into iiiiiaon " Hence, Llio fiinclioii iiioro fully and in deUul, ho Lhai the person can 
of the educntoi iti to nsMBt "naliiie’H march doyciihe it accumtely, le, Jie has a r/enr idea 
of development'' flo na to BDeiirc a natural, of it lly fuiihor niialyms and by coinhniing 
Byminctricni, and Imrinonkiua jirugiciis; Lluia and coinparinp it with oilier objoclw, hr Ih 
” utipi’ovme the teudciicica and powera of able lo ileruic iL, oi at a. to iln osHeiitml (juoUUca 
Juinmnily These fiindamciUal truths lead so as Lo mark a olT from all ollici objccla; a.e, 
bo Iho following goncial piinciplca' (1) JCdih he haw a difimlc idea of ib. Tina prugir-ss of 
cation must bo csscnlially icUgiuuSf aiucc man idciiH la obtained lliiough get ting to know how 
has a divine on pm and end. (2) Kduca- many, and how many kiml.H, of objecls appear 
lion muU develop man ns a ivhole. It must iii eonscioMHne.HS; iiive.HlipuUng wliiiL iheii 
draw out all his inoial, monlal, and physical foim ami onllinea are; ami abs I racily tliinkn 
powers, ill a balanced and hiumonioiia pi ogi'CM.a iiig ahonl Iheso by Llie help of uordH, i c, 
at every stage; "the development of human Lhiough number, f(|rm, and laiignngc 

iiatuie, the Iinnnonioua cultivation of its Fioni (he foiogoing si\ priiieiples follow 

])Owera ami talents, and the piomotion of man- eoi tain practical lules foi Llie cduralive pioccs.s 
linesaof life: this is the aim of iii.Htruclion." (1) An off-roimdh’fnnnrt? lair.s/ br f/zren. (2) All 
Wq must dovclop the powcia of ” Ihc head. 7 io-ifiiljfc li/jpih/ must he nlfou'cd to Kic Irorner 
tho hand, and the heart," eoiieuirciitly and "The iialuro of tin' child must deleniuiie all 
according to the nature of each (3) PJducfi- the tjeUiils of Ins ediieahoii ” I'hihgliioiied 
twn must guide and slumdatc sclJ-activilj/. affeclion and rfniOdenee, uml geniality^ must 
" Tho only meanH of development oui pnweis exist between leiicliei and pujnH (il) lj’'orfc 
possess is thcii use" The educator iniibt do Uf nnne \mportaj\t thau ivoids. "Work iii 
aa little as possible, his work coimsfs "in a general i.h Llio hiiiesL of all exeicise^ fur the 

continual benevolent sumiinLemleiico — giv- aUeiilion," and "man h jiiiieh iimro truly 

ing a helping liniid to the infilinclive efforts educated llirongli that which he does l.hnu 

after self'dcvelopmcnt ” (-1] Af/ ednenhon through Unit winch lie leaiiiH" Knowledge 

be based upon iulitiUon oiid exercise. This wdtliout piaeticnl powia, oi insight wjLliouk 
is Pcstalozzi’a gicat Lhcoiy of Aiischauinig the alnlitj,' Lo ajiply it, ih ii "fearful lot for a 
(ly y.), by which ho 111 cans "the iiumediaLa hiunaii being " Words may " iioL only dc.ntroy 
and direct impression produced by the woild the powem of at lent ion Lo the impre.sHioiis of 
on our biiior and ontoi mniHcs, i.c. the nil- nninic, 1ml mai the ^eiy Hii.secptilulily to- 
pressions of the moiul world on our moral ivnitl them." Our activities me " the hciihc- 

aonac and the physical nniverae tm nm buddy fmmdalinn of oiir \ivL\ieH'' (•!) Tlic mtlhuii 

sciisofl." iSenup expel ienccR need to he elaho- of Ictomug mud primdiily be amdyhe, i c. 
rated and organized thrmigli obseivaLion, and Imsed uixm the analysis of expiu'KMici* " Wo 
tho learner must, therefore, aerpme a Line put oiir children on the road whieh llie rlis- 

ait of observation, i.e tho thorough ami exact eoverer of the Hiilneel hiiiiHclf took, and had 

grouping, separatiiig, and combining of ol)- to lake " A |mpil at Yveiduii wriles " w'o 
jeets (5) Ulditcidion muU obscire a light grad- aie made to invent geometry, Liio inaslerH con- 
uakoM and progression in development, for tenting Lliemhelves with ]Uiiiiling out Llic end 

" there is in niiluie an ontei and imiieh of to at Lain; iind pulling uh oh the ruud lo it." 

development, and if you di.stnil) oi inloifrio (5) Ilcalitic.'i must come hfjfmv mjmholum in 
With It you make the powers of the mimj weak, learning " I'^leineiilary ecluciilioii iiiuhL aim 
unstable, and unbalanced" "Each child at cslnblishiug coimoelioiis beLween (Iiq child 
should he taught that which ho has Lo learn and the lealiiies of his actual life." Seiihc- 
at the time lii.>i imUii'c calls for it, for this is puicoption is tho one Mire hasis of thoughb 
proof that his sensibility ami power me icady and judgiiioiit wide 1 1 aie developed through 
for it" The child lopeats the hisLoiy of laco language, and Iheiefoie Lins older imi.sl bo 
m its develop incut. Each .stage of develop- oliservcd, whiKL iiuiiiitaiiung haiimmy he- 
ment must grow out of Iho nreccdiiig and into tween expeiieiico, thought, niid lungungc. 
tho following stage by scarcely perceplihlo adth- lienee, the gi eat impoi lance of object lussoiis 
tiong. Mind and body are one, aiul, tlieicfoic, and scleunc. We " get knowledge by our own 
practical power must develop with kiioivlcdgc, iuvesligalion, not by emllesH talk about Llio 
and practical skill with iiiaight, HoUi must I'enullH of ai L ami science " " 1 dcsiie to make 

proceed from thn known to tlic unknown; llio llie effect of Words and talk on the mind of 
sim]jle to tlie complex; and Llio near to the little aceouiit, and lo seciira Lliiit doimiiatiiig 
romolc, and always in relation Lo the experi- influence propei to the acLnid imiircssionfl of 
cnees of real life (rt) Jiducntion vwist fosic} physical objecin." (0) find cer- 

ihc growth of knowledge through Ihc development relation aic ncrcssuru Tins anjdies lo llie 
of ideas. From mcic vague imiiressions tho relatioiis Indwoeii iiiiiid and body, the iiaUnc 
mind itiubL evolve values and inoannigs. of tlic child and of knowledge, ami the jmpil 
From "a swimming sea of confused sense- and school conditions II, II 
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Pestalozzi's Influence — The infliieacoorPcs- 
tfilozzi very scon spread over Europe and into 
this country" Ilia in Alien no wna tiiohL profniind 
ill Ori'inaiiy, 'whorc PesUlozziiin methods wcic 
employed 5\a Urn meaua for the regeneration 
of the country after the disnster at Jenn. 
Young Goimans were sent to iSwitzcrland to 
study bythemdo of the mnatcr niidieturncd to 
thcii country full of oiithiismsin for the new 
movomeiit Among these the followini; may 
bo mcntionocl, while for fui'llicr dclnils the 
reader is icroiicd to the scpaiatc articles: 
Eiclito, Froebcl, Ilcibart, llitLei, Tlariiisch, 
Zeller, Pamsaucr, Plain ann, Dinier, Dicstcr- 
weg, and many othcraj who conlnbntcil by a 
reconstruction of theory or practice to the 
reform of inetliotls of instuiction m elemoatary 
aehoola and lu the Lnuiuiig of t'^ucUcis, lu 
another direction Pcstalozzian infliioncc wag 
also poweiful; namely, the reform of pliilun- 
tliropic educational lastitutiona aiul oiphaa 
asylums In Switzerland Pcstalozzian meth- 
ods were early adopted, and through Ins 
immediate assistants Pestalozzian iii/luoiice 
soon made itseU foU Aiming these may bo 
mentioned Hermann ICrllsi, Sr (ff y ), Gustav 
Tobler, Nilgcli (q v ), and Do Giiiinps, while 
the work of EcllcnbcTg, Wehill, and P6io 
Giiaul (qq y ) was also inspired to some extent 
by Pestalozzi 

At the time, when she might have piofited 
greatly by the Pcstalozzian movement^ Eng- 
land was too deeply interested in the moniloiml 
sysLcni of the two educational socirlics But 
she was not entirely unafTccted by the movc- 
monta, for Ihrougli James Pieircpont Greaves 
(g V ) and the Infant School Society (ace In- 
PANr Sciioor.s), and through the May os, 
Charles and Elizabeth (<7 v), and the I Ionic and 
Colonial School Society (q «,), floinc little 
inhuonCD waa exerted on EnRliah cd\i cation, 
even though iiy the latter caso it waa aoinc- 
what perverted. 

Ill no other country, poihapa, was the 
Pestalozaian movement ao wiilcspiead as m 
the United States Introduced and natural- 
ized by William Maclurc (7.^), tlic piactical 
side was well illustrated by Joseph Neef (7 y.), 
whom Maclure induced to come to this country. 
The work was a few ycaia later taken up in 
New England, and its chief rcpiceeiilativoa 
were William Russell, J G. Carter, Cliailes 
Blocks, William C Woodbndgc, A Dronsoii 
Alcoltj Lowell Mason, ami lleniy Barnaid 
((77 ^ )' This iiifl Lienee was expressed not only 
in the introduction of rcfoiincd methods in 
schools, bub in the fouiulatlon of normal schools 
and a gi cater in torcat in public education. The 
strongrab induenco, poihiiiis, radiated from 
Oswego (see Oswiiiao Movpmknt), whither liy 
diflerent routes the Pcstrilozzian influence 
found its way and wheie too it led to iinjnovod 
flclioolfl and the bialiiing of tcaclicifl. Trained 
by Edward A Sheldon and hig daughter Mary 
Sheldon Barnes and by Ilcimann ICrhai, Jr 


(qq V ), teachers in turn spread the Pestalozzian 
movement far and wide in this caiintry. T]ie 
culminating point of the movement may be 
said to have been 1 cached in the introduc- 
Lion of Pcalalozzian methods m the schools 
of St. Louis by W T. Harris (7 y ). Elac- 
whorc the influence of Pestalozzi, if it went no 
further, may be ic cognized in the introcluctioTi 
of object teaching (7 y ) into the schools, TI II. 

See GBaMANy, Education in; Infant 
Schools; Object Tbaciiin a; Oswugo Move- 
ment; and the articles on Pcstalozzi's nssisL- 
anh, sg., Gheaves, ICnuai, Nkbp, NiEDKiiBn, 
Mayo, etc 

Hoferencee — 

Baiinahd, K Pestalozzi and Pe^lalozzianisni, (New 
York, 1002) 

Buieu, E Jlcnry Prsintozzi and hij Plajt 0 / JJdnca- 
/ 1011 . (London, 1H31 ) 

CoMpAvnh, G Pcatalfjzzi and Btenientary Education 
(Now York, 1907) 

Dn Q\3lMi’B, It, Pcafnlozzi, Kia Xn/'e and TForjLa, (New 
York, 1097.) 

OEDiiAnDT, D 7^i7i/il/iri<n(7 tier Ptstalozziachm Jl/cl7ioJe 
zn Preiisacfi, (11 or! in, 1600.) 

OnBKN, G A 77ic Educahonal Ideas, of Pealalozzx. 
(London, 1097.) 

GuiT.r,%^UMB, J, Peatalozzi, Eludo bia^raphinue 
(Purlq, 1890) 

IIluiiaUkl, a. Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi, (Berlin, 

1010 ) 

L E , nnd TonNsn, F. E, IIoiv Gcrlrudc 
Teaches her C/iddr<?n. (iSyracuae, NY., 1891) 
Holman, II Pestalozzi, an Accoanl of Ilia Life and 
IForkfl (London, lODh) 

Tfliur.L, A. Pisinloz^r lithUoQrarhie, Ilonuuienia Qcr- 
maniw J’<relfl/ 70 ffica, Vola. XXV, XX JX, XXX 
(liorlin, 1003-1005.) 

Jvi.i nm, MAiic-AhTOiNti LzpoBd dc In Ki^lhoifc li' Edu- 
cation de Pcig/afo 2 zi (PnriB, 18'12 ) 

KnOfti, 11. (Junior). Pestalozzi, his Life, Work and 
Inftucnce (New York, 1H75 ) 

MoNUon, Wv /fts(ori/ 0 / die rcatafojsittn JfoueuicTii 
171 the f/ru(cj Stales (Syraciiae, N Y , 1007 ) 
htoiiF, 11 Znr Bioffraphie Pcalalozzi, 3 vola, (Win- 
tcrtluir, 1808-1 869 ) 

Natoup, r Johann fleinnch Pestalozzi, fLnngen- 
anha, 1005 ) 

FiNiociiE, A. Pestalozzi (Paiia, 1001.) 
fiAinvOnK. E VON Pestahzzt, (Lciijzin, 1B07.) 
»SuiiM(D, K A, GeachiehtE dcr Erziehnni/, Vol. IV. Pt 
2, DP 603-090. UiblioHmnliy (SLutlgnrL, J80fi.) 
Seyffahtii, L W„ Ed Pestalozzi’ a Slimndhche 
Werke, 12 vola. (Licbiulz, 1800-1002 ) 

PESTALOZZI-FROEBELHAUS — An in- 
sLitution established in Berlin for the propaga- 
tion of Pestalozzian and Fioebcliaii mcfclioda 
and the training of kiudergarten teachers 
The dcparliiienta of this school aic (I) n 
public kmdergarten lor children from to 0 ; 
(2) an ill ter mediate cIbbb for children from G to 
OL (3) elemental y class for chilclicn fiom 
0 to 71 , (4) manual trade school for boya nnd 
girls up to M; (5) a cookciy school; niul 
( 0 ) trniuiug scliool for kiudeigurtcn Icaohcra 
(For piiotograph of the school, see article on 
IClNOKUOAnTEN.) 

PESTALOZZI VEBEIN — Tlio name borne 
by a large niimhei of elementary tcacliers' 
benevobiib asaocintionH m Germany for the 
support piiinarily of oiphana nnd widows of 
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tcachors. To celebrate the centenary of Poatn- 
lozssi'fl birth, a movomont wafl begun under 
Dieatcrwcg'a (^f v ) inllucnce to found n. number 
of orphanages It wna aoon felt, however, that 
it would be preferable to cgtablish n fund to 
boaid out orphans and not deprive them of 
family life The Pedagogical Aaaociation of 
Dreaden CBtabllahed the precedent. In 184fl 
a number of other orgiinizationa bearing the 
title of Pestalozzi-Vocm sprang up, and in 
fifty years spread throughout the whole of 
Germany The purposes of the funds were 
soon giacUially cxleiulccl, — a change made 
posaible by the improved conditions of llic 
teachers in the shape of higher aalai lea, ponaious, 
and pi 0 vision for widows and orphans. Tlio 
funds nre aow used foi the support of (J) or- 
phans up to the age of faiirtcon or fifteen;^ (2) of 
orphans beyond thoao ages: (3) of widows, 
(i) of the blind, (5) cf needy mul convales- 
cent teachers The fimcls arc olitained from 
voluntaiy contributiona, concerts, and Bales 
of books, songs, magazines, caleadnis, etc 
A number of societies, however, Iioivc pracli- 
cally becoiRO insurance companies by making 
support and its amounts dcpciul on fixed con- 
tributiona lu Lius way they have placcrl 
themselvca under the Impciinl Law for Pii- 
vabc Insurance Enterprises of 1901. 

Reference — 

IIbin, \V. SncuklopQdi^chcs nandbudi der Pfldagogik, 
B.vv Pcsialozu Sli/io und SiiftiinOcn, PoAtalozn-' 
Vcreine 

PESTILENCE. — See Epioemicb. 

PETER THE LOMBARD (HOO-c IIGO) 
— Theological teacher bom at Novara in 
Lombardy Ho atiidicd at Bologna, Rlicims. 
and Paris. At Pans he was, probably, a pupil 
of Ab61aic] It is certain, in any case, that 
he was a careful and sympathetic Htuclcnt of 
Abelard's method After being advanced to 
several ccfllcsiastioal digiiilica, no was made 
Bishop of Paris about the year 1158 He 
soon resigned his see, and died at Bonic time 
between that year and 1100, Peter owes bis 
iinpoilanco in the history of eduoation to hia 
Pools of Sentences {Quatluor Li 6 ri*Scii/c}j/irtrw 7 n) 
written about the year 1145, or, perhaps, a 
few years later Although the book and the 
method winch ib embodied met with violent 
opposition at first, especially fiom the mystics 
of the School of St. Victor, both ullimately 
prevailed The iScnfeiicea became the text- 
book of theology ill the Schools; it was com- 
mented on by all the great teachers in the 
thirteenth Genbuiy, its arrangement of topics 
was followed and its method adopted in all 
the subscqiuonl SmaTUo.', or textbooks of theol- 
ogy. In fluba Lance it is orthodox, although 
a few pi oposi Lions taken fiom it were formally 
condemned It was recognized by the acn- 
(IcmiG author! tioa in Pans and Ox fold in the 
thirteenth century as the oflicial textbook. 


the candidate for the degree of Afngide} being 
obliged to locLiirc on the tSenlcnces for two 
years The cascncc of iLa method is (bnlcclicnl 
It IS, bo wove r, po.sitive, also. Its (plot at ions 
from the Fathers and tluj Hriiptuics aie abun- 
dant, and one of its chief men Is is that it 
makes use of the Dccrctim of Grntiaii of 
Bologna (about 1140) W T 

See SuiiuL^a ncihAi. 


Roforoncefl — 

De Wui,k, M Ihstoru of ilfcdicraf rinlosotihu, tr 
CofTey, P (New York, lUOU ) 

EflPLN uEinif.il, J N /Jci/rflffc ziir (Vrar/nr/ifc rfer 
Pfnhsophie dea MiUdnttcra, Vul. HI (hlUnalpr. 
1001 ) 

Mione, j V. Palrolooia Laiwa, Vr>l. (’XII. (Pnrifl 
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PETRARCH, FRANCESCO (1301-1374), 
— The gical Italian poet and hiiiiiaiiist, born 
at Arezzo, whitlici his father lind fled fiom 
Florence After scveial changes the family 
removed to Avignon in 13l'J,wliero Francesco 
studied the luimanilies for four ytuiis uiujcr the 
direction of Oonveniiolc of Prato But lua 
tftiulica (lid not accaid with the wishes of bis 
father, and in 1310 ho was sent to IMoiitpcIlicr 
to prepare for tlic legul profo.saion, On the 
death of Ins father, in 1327, iiiiwevor, lie ic- 
tuiiied to Avignon and Hliorlly idler Look 
priestly ordoia It was about Lnis time that 
he met Laura, who iiisiiircd liis Camoniae 
and jSidHiicf.'?, wlucli brought him into marked 
prominence and won foi lum the favorable 
notice of men of iullueiiec. In 1333 Potiaich 
yielded to a rratlrHs desire to see the world and 
visited Paris, Ghent, Boulogne, and Jjidgo, 
meeting well-knoivii scimhiid and adding to his 
collection of classical Aiwa. In 1337 ho with- 
drew to a quiet retreat at VaucluHO, near Avi- 
gnon, and thoic published the Lalui epic on 
A/nca, on the appeal anco of which ho wna 
hailed as the poet lauioalo of Italy, In 1341 
lie icceivcd the laurel crown from the hands 
ol a Roman senator upon the hiU of the Capitol, 
During Una period three events look iilaco 
of some importance in aliaping Pctiaich'a life 
and thought ^ In 1345 Cicero’s Familiar 
Letters were diacovcri'd, and Potiaioh hecame 
the eager student of that fumuiia lloinan whom 
he always acknowledged as lus inn.Hlei. In 
1348 Lama died, and tlu^rc can be no doubt 
that licr ileatli was a profound loss to llu» poet 
ahe had so long inspired, Rut two years Idler, 
while paasiiig through Floreiiec on his way 
lo the jubilee at Home, Ihdinrch met Boccaccio 
and then began wlmL was deslined to be the 
deepest and most satififying friPiulflhip of Ids 
life It wna beyond qucalioii Pctini'ch’a eager 
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cnlhusinain foi the uew loanimg which in- 
fljjiied Ilia frirnd aiuI made of Boccnccio 
aiiothur powni-fiil iiif^LruiiiciiL in MiC Hpiond of 
iiuinanisni 

In 1353 PcUaich abandoned Vtvuclnac and 
took up hia home in Milan at the court of the 
tyrant, Oiovaiiiu Viflconli Ilei'C he held 
the position of court orator niul nmbnBsndor, 
and was pent upon many hnlhant miaaions. 
notably to Chari ch IV in KlfiO. Ilia linal 
homo was made at or near Padua iindcr the 
pati'oiittRo of the despot Fiancrwco di Ferrara. 
Here, ill ids ialer yi iiw, he met tim Byznnlino 
Greek teacher Leontius Pihitiis. and niipareiUly 
made an earnest attempt to (enrii the Girek 
laiiguaRC, Hut it is clear that he never mas- 
bored its dinicnlties, for m hiw well-known 
letter to Iloiiier (P'hih. XXIV, 12) he acknnwL 
edges that he Avns " not 30 fortunalc ns to 
have learned Greek ” In 1300 Pclrni'ch 
aouRht Lho quiet of the little village of Arquh 
in tliG Ell gn lie an hills, where he studied with 
the moat uni emitting iiidii-stry, employing a 
laige number of seeretaiies and copyists 
Here he was found dead among Ills inami- 
acripts and books on July 18, 1374 

The nei-suiiahty of Poll arc li is hardly loss 
interesting to the htudent tliaii his work. In 
him first flamed the ideal of seif- culture, in- 
terpreted as the development of a ficc, en- 
lightened personality througli the medium of 
claRsifi prase and verse. Religious as he was, 
the conflict lie tween hia spiritual interests, 
as lie conceived them, and hia intellectual 
desires was a veiy leal one InLio.spectivo 
interest in his own mental states, his own 
soul struggles, mark Petraicli ah the fust 
modern man hi this regal d Tlie readci has 
only to scan the pages of his Confessions {De 
Contemplu Munui .sen .si/iim AVni/wHi) to 
appro cia to how conscious of aclf, of the interest 
and woitli of personal aspiration and struggle, 
IS this pioneer of a new Intellectiinl world- 
order while he heaped contempt upon the 
Avon mats for a materialism closely boidciing 
upon atheistic impiety, lie yet found it difliciilt 
not to regard the great ehissics of Home with 
Ihc BaiTic YCiicraLuui that he hen towed upon the 
Scriptures To hi.'i impassioned mind Homer 
Cicero, and others of the ancient writers lived 
again, and in liis Letters he addrcsseil them 
with cnthUvSiasLic groctiug. Animated by liia 
ideal of sclf-culliire, he lefused apjiointnionlB 
which few men wmdd have fc4t justified in 
rejecting Yet in the very he ait of his ideal 
weio clcineutrt of weaknens wliioh inereaslugly 
cliaraeteiized the iiiteileeLual revival for which 
lie hiimred — the tendency to define self- 
cuUiiio as resthetio and literary aiUMccialion 
rather than in LenriH of a domvuaUng sotlftl 
and mnnil conviction 

When wo turn to the scholarsliip and 
achieveniciita of Pctiarch wc cannot fail to 
rp cognize ihc unique charncleir of h\3 acrviccB 
to liiiiiiaii culture. lie was indefiiLigahle in 


luH zeal for the CDllcDtion and accurate tran- 
scription of inaiiusciipts. Possessed of a truly 
remarkable power of arouaing entluisiaam in 
others, he inflncnccd a wide and varied group 
of acquaint ftiicca, through hia vivid peisonnlity 
nnci hia no leas vivid con ospoiulciice, amlenlialed 
them ill tlic cause of the new cnligldciimciit, 
lie was ill truLli the mouthpicGc of his ngc, 
voicing with enthusiastic coimclion what other 
men felt more vaguely Ilia scholnrship was 
gcmiinc, if not profound, and was the product of 
years of mtcuac iuduHtry and caicCul aualytic 
tiiouglib His zeal foi the cjiacfc transcription 
of tliQ iirccious Mas , thus far collected from 
imiflly corners of schools and monnsterics led 
him bitterly to deplore llie careless mctlioda 
of the coiiyisLs of his clay. 

Pctraich’e wiitinp comprise hia Italian 
ver.se (Canzone ami Sonnets), hia Latin Ec- 
hguca and Epistles, with the epic of Africa, hia 
JJi.slorical Aiiecdotes, Lives of Famous ]\Ien, 
Life of Jvluis Cmar, and certain miscellaneous 
writings, including the Confessions, Orations 
and minor Essays There should be adcirj 
two sciious works on The Life of Solitude 
and On Monastic Lnsiire Ilis hbraiTj dedi- 
cated to the Republic of Venice, probably 
never reached that city. After passing 
111 rough the hands of the tyrants of Padua 
and Pavia, twcnty-six volumes found their 
way to tlio National Library in Paris, wJierc 
they now remain. A few of Ins other mami- 
scripts aio divided among the cities of Rome, 
Floience, Padua, Milan, and Venice, but n 
laige mimbei have never been accounted for, 

W G. 

Spo Renaihsance and Education. 

Itcferencea — 

Fihkb. AV Caialooue of Petrarch' a Books, (Now 
York, \m.) 

KtlrTiNO, Cl, Petrarcas Lchcn ufkI Werke (LeipzJd, 
1R7H) 

Mf.2iP:aFh, A J. r PStrarque; Etude d'aprtB do 
iioiiDcaifi /JociimcjiD (Fans, 1808 ) 

Noi,iiA.r, Fifc,nuii nn, P<?frarqufl ei V Hviuam&mc, 
(Ftiria, 1U07 ) 

Fftrarch and the Aricieni IFor/d (Boston, 1007) 
Pmiiaiicii (?»crn q I f ae oniTi in (Tlnacl, 16bl ) 

lli.'f,VR. II, Petrarch (Edinbiirali. 1878) 

IlaijiNaoN, J, JI, and Uolfb, II W. Peirarch^ the 
first Modirn Schotar and Man of Letters. (New 
York. 181)8) 

Sanoyii, j E llisioru of C/ass i cat ^c/iofurs/iij?, Yol 
II (Cninbridflo, IDOO ) 
tSYMOKDB, J A Reiionsance in Italy, 

VoiJT, L G 1Ficdcrrli£lebi(nff dea cfnaaisc/icn Jtfer- 
l/iiiina, (Ucriii), 1880-1881 


PETTY SCHOOL. — Schools _ or classca 
nicpiiialory to grain mar schools in Englaiul, 
TIk' grammar bcIujoI did not admit pupils until 
they lind le arm'd Llieii "iiccidciits ” The petty 
hoUuol reeeivcil pupils fioiu lUc age of five and 
kojiL them iiiilil tlicy could bo admitted to the 
grammar scliools, or alioul tlucc years. Tlio 
curriculum coiisifiLcd nininly of learning lho 
ARC aiul reading of EiigliaU, with clcmcutB 
of Latin grammar. The term petty school ** 
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dill not coTnD into use inilil tho sovi^ntrrnth (ivies ol ^volitirivl enmomy, Hr urged 
century, but the tc^rnis *' petLica.’^ " potita,” ihn ratablialiinoui of u HliiliHlienl hiirerui, 
" pcttelcg,” pi'iiimrily youiiR cliildieii, nro iiiul liijiiHolf \vtoI(‘ n numbpr nf r'.Hanya in PohL 
nWeady foimtl in Ibc pTcccduvR ecuLury fur ient Aril/ujiotK'fe In 1CG2 iie ^v^otr a ^Veuli.^c 
loim arliDol pupils Tne nin.'itrr of Lbc grani- of Taxaf^^nul i' Inch givoa a correct 

iiur flcJiool WHS not expected or ronipi'llcil to iicrouiit of the origin of vvciiUli. In Die field of 
teach ihc pcUica, they niight he vuidev the (^duvntioo, hi^i nvoal iuteresthiR vvotk la i\\Q 
charge of an ii&hcr, or the mnstcr might “naiiigii jtdt’ice of IT. P. to ^fr. Sauuwl llarttih^ for tha 
BO many of Jua flchuliin hi the Lliiid uiul foiiiUi AdoancCincul of mur partirtilfiT Lcnrn- 

fonua i\3 may avilhcc to iuatvvict them'' (CIvuh- uip, willlciv \n U coiwinh of four 

brough Gmrnninr School, 15QI). Of coursn pmta The lirnt coimueudH llnitllb’B pro- 
the preparntory training of the pcLlieN inighfc iioacd Office of PithUcKc AdtlrcHHCR, a reiUml 
i>Q given by private bchooUunatera, dame Imreiin of iuforunvtiou, rcucarrli, and ruinplia- 
achoola ((7 e), flongflchoolH ), etc Aa lim'd turn of hililiographicH VanouH dcpartiiioiUfi 
by Iloole (71'.) 111 hia pamphlet on the Petty are (Ipaenbcd and in I heir roinprolioiimvencas 
5 c/ioqI, Live wsc of the term i« oxlchded to lu- ret' all Ihicoii'a^ iVcu' vlthmliiJ Tlu' "Gymna- 
cludt) not only piipila preparing for Ihc gram- aiiiiii Mi’cliaiiieuiii or (kilU’dgc of Traflcsnion 
mar echool, but lliofio who mo unable to profit for iho Advniiecnuuit of all Mechnninal Arl^ 
by a grammar school odwcivUou and lemaiu tuul ^^lamifacturcs " wna to im an lUHtiUitiim 
in tile petty or eloineiitary school for a cur- foi the cncoumgcmcnL of ivoikmrn to perfect 
riculuin including English literature, vmting, tlmir ivork; they were to he gi anted free 
and avithniciLic uhq may tie coiuparccl dwellings and fellovvnUipa to eueourage them 

with tlio PHUcs AWffi (Little yelioolH) of dio in eoninnniig at thni jiurlicular brniicli The 
Gentlemen of Poit Hoynl (3 v ),/i use of tfio tenn .study of PUie aeinire was to be piiiBimd at Iha 
which was common III Pang in thft Middle Age.s " NoHoeniiuuui Afadeimeuiu," a combmaLiQu 
for elementary hchooly, as oppQsod to the high of howpitid. iiiuspiinis of dilToreiit kinds, ob- 
OT graminai gchool {Orande Ecolc) under the aervatory, lihrarv, rollectiona, ** nn Ahstincfc 
chaucGUor. of the wlmle worldv” 

See Aucdaiuanh The education of eliddieii ia dcnlL witli in 

tlio noeond pait of the Advice. 

PETTY, SIR WILLIAM (I023-l(iS7) — Polly m bin eouipreheiisivc^ view of llio 
PoliLirnl nconoinist, born at UoniHoy, ICnghnul, ucliool dooH not ncgleel the ti'riehcrH, and Jiopcs 
the son of a clothier After nttondihg Uio that ** iho hiisiucss of oduciition Hlionld not 
graminai school at Roinaey niid omly Hliowing be (ns now) eoniiuitied to Lim worst and lui- 
cGiisiderable iiicchnnical ability, Jm went to hcn, wortim'.st of men, but . Id' Ncriouftly 
and later enteied the Jesuit College at Paeiv in uludied and piaeiised by ihe bent ami nhhst 
France. For a brief period he wan in tlic* royal persons " To t Ids end ho leeogiuno.s the value 
navy, but 1ft loi he studied at Uli'eelit, Amsti?!’- of a sUidy of iiulivuliinl rhildieu ami lulvifioa 
dam, and Leyden, whence he proceeded to Paris, 'i'bal oiTc'ctipd (knirneH he taken to try the 
where he met Ilolibes ami Father Meusenne, Abililie.s of Llm IJodieS and MjikI.h of ( 'liildicn, 

inatliomiiliciaiH and friends of Deseai It'S. On the Htrength of Iheir ^[onioiy, niclinnlifin of 

his return Lo Englftiul ho took up his father's their A (Tec lions either to Vice or Vortur, aiul 

business for a time and iiivcnUul a mnnifolding to which of them in piirlioijiar, uiul wilball to 

machine, the " Pentograph," which biought alter what i^ bad in Llicin, and increase and 

him Considerable fame, lie again took up tho improve whab is good, applying all| whether 

study of medicine, whieli he had hegun ab good or had, to the lenst Inconvenience nrul 

Loydeii, and Look the degreo of Poet or of most Advantage." 

Physic at Oxford in IGdO and became fellow Petty's Admce alio u Id he claK.Hcd with Mil- 
□f Jlrascnosc College and pi of cssor of anatomy loiPs Tiactatc and Locke'H Thouff^dft among 
m 105], lie WAS appointod phyw clan- general the inosb valuable contribuUons to the dcvel- 
lo the army in Irclimd in 1052, and while Ihoro opment of educalional theory 111 Islngland. 
lielpcd to suivcy the country in a scientific 
manner and with nuich lapidity and thorough- TtotetencBB^ 

noBS. At I lie Restoration, Potty, wdio aym- Auaiithom, *1. W Pionccra 0 / ilrodf?rii Kducahon 

pftLIu/^cd '^th the Cromwellian parly, was BAimAiiu, 11 ^ d^ifncan Journiil 0 / iCitvcaiiou^ VdJ, 

deprived of hi}] appointment, sc L tied in London, XI, jii». 100 -'iOH. 

and bceamo a inciuber of a scicuLifio roteiio DicUonari/ of Cfnttuiud Viooraphu. 

Liioi'C On tile ineorpoialioii of I lie Royal 

Hucicty (Ibli^i), which in pai t was inspired by nn PHARMACY, EDUCATlOl^ IH. — His- 
cAi'ly work of bis, Polly wa.s knighted Ho toric Dovelopmont ^ In onhn bo uiideistand 

devoted much time to mechanical mvonlioiiN, the piescnb Ht/itus of pharimicenlical eduealiou 

among them “a wheel bo ride upon" and a in thi.s country, it h nece.ssary Lo jeeaW 

dDublc-keolcd vessel, Rotli Evelyn and Pepys that, unlike Llur learned profesHions, ]))iiiriniicy 

sflcak in high praise of his vorsalility. is still clinging to the niiprciiLicesliip syrtlem 

Of his willing^ tho I urgor number deal with and thia in apibo of llie miiversnlly rocogni’/otl 
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(Ictciioiftlioii of the modcra cIniR alorc ns nn 
cducalionn^ factor. 

TIujurIi Lhe phaimnHst Ims had his pro- 
cimoifJ in anLiqiiUy and during tlic inuldlo 
npea, he Lracca liiH diipct (U'‘<ccii(j Ci'om Uic 
1 1 all mi apothecary of tlie lion man anro, who 
hnd Ilia inofoaHJonal birth m the odu5t of 122-1, 
issued l)y the emperor Fi’oderiok IL Tina 
edirt cron tod the public aiioLiioonry and oa- 
tabhahed Ida i elation to the pliysioiaii and to 
tlio public. Fiom Italy the apolhooaiy crossed 
the Alps into Genu any, h’ramve, ivi\d I'hiRland 
AllhouRli Hoiuo of blie apothecariea Gomplctod 
their oduealion at the Italian and later at 
olliei uiuvoi.siticrt, the lavRC nunihei were 
trained cxcluaivoly lu iho shopa of their 
proccpfcor.s. In Ihighiiid they aeein to have 
played, at least in pait, the i6lc of as.siHt- 
aiils to piiyHieiaiia, as .seen in ('haiu-er’a 
Caulerbwy Tulvtt ; latei they entered into 
serimis eomiielitiou AVitli the phyMpiaua, and 
&IUC 0 the beftiniuuc of the cirIiLccuLK eeuUu^ 
have liecn lircnacti iia Rciieiid medical prarti- 
lion era Their place as apo the caries, in the 
continental meaiiiUR of the lunn, was filled 
by the picsent-day chemi.st and diiiRRist. 

In Pans the apetIuM'iiries were organized 
into a Rild, first U'illi the wealthy apireis, 
later indrpeudenliy i>f them. As tuudi they 
lind eliai'Re of the ediieation and exaininatinn 
of apprentice, s Shortly before the Fiench 
llevolulion the apoLheiMiii(‘s' Rild of PnriH 
was rcorfiaidzed ns a enlh'Rt* of pharmacy, i e. 
ns a corporation of tlu^ inastiu ])harinni'ist.s. 
Heiiig thus proelaiined ns profesnioiial rather 
ihm as commevnid men, the vlnLy ot tim 
pioper education of tlieir nppi entices waa 
thcicby mnelo more imjioitaiil. tlnin hcfoie, 
llowcvci, the UuvoUUiuu dispoHcd of all 
fl])ccml pi’iviloRes Sinei' Llnui the education 
of the prospective phariiuirisL lins hcon I'ogu- 
latcd by the filnte 

In GeriTiaiiy, uhern the .system of oonees- 
flioiid of a|)oLhccaiy shops was coulinurd after 
the political and eeoiininKi reorRimiznlioii 
that follmvod Llie Nnpoleome war.s, the appren- 
liccshij) was taken very serioUHl)". The apothe- 
cary sho|] served not only as a mcauH of cdu- 
catiiiR tUo phiumaceuLieal apnrenlicQ, hut, 
before tlin days of LiebiR'a laboralory ai 
Giensen, also aa almost tlic only in cans of ac' 
qmniig n jiiactKsnl knowdedRo of chemistry 
Ilenco Lieldg, althouRli he wanted to become 
a cliemiHt, served an apprenlicesliip in tlia 
apothecary shop at Ilcpponlieiin Indeed, 
It would neem that Tromifinilmff'H piivato 
school, inaintnined in eoiiucclion with Ida 
apoLliecary ahop at I'lrfiirt, nuist have aur- 
Rested LIio idea of laboratory instiuclion to 
LiobiR 

In ICiiRlaiid tliQ development of pharniacy 
was hampeicd not only by commercial, luit by 
medical londoneios AmoiiR the small tiiidord 
on Ghepo tSticot, London, were the spicerfl 
and pepporors, the latter being organized into 


a gild as early as 1180 Out of tliOFie devel- 
oped the Riocei.s, the sellers cji giofi, who re- 
ceived tlicir first chill' lei lU 1420. On tliein 
wore conferied the cliaigc of the Ring's beam, 
the cxcUhivc power of Raibhug druga, spiecs, 
and imported incrclianilisc, and the duty of 
examining the drugs and mcdicnial wares, sold 
by the apothecaiics 

The earlic.st npolliocaiics in Lnglaiicl appear 
to have come fioin Franco in the fonrlccnth 
cenliiry, Not satisfied wntli the mcic prepara- 
tion of mcihcainenfs, they soon indulRcd m 
medical practice, Their ohiirtcr of 1617 ficcd 
tlicm from their old oiioinies, the Ri'occrs, but 
then medical practice broURhb them into con- 
flict with tlic College of Physiciana incorpo- 
rated in IB 11. Aftoi a long fpiarrcl, in whicli 
even men of Ic tiers took jiart, the apothecaries 
came out victorious in 1703, since which time 
they have hcon iccognizod in Fiigland ns iiicdi- 
enl pi aeti hollers Prcfcriing llic keeping of 
shop to medical practice, bo ino of tUo as^iatuuta 
of apothocaries, as well as otheis, developed 
into dniRRi.sh proper, siicli as wna Druggci, 
one of the chaiactcrs of Jonson's Alcheviist 
Conflict liPtweaii these and tlio apothcciiries 
over Ihc recoin mcmlalion of medicines foi the 
sake of pain, led to the incorpoiation of the 
Thai m aeon ti cal Soficty of Great Rrilnin in 
1812, which was Riven power to control ita own 
cduealioinil policy 

Huch a development, coupled with the gcn.- 
cral laia.\cz /nue policy of I'hi gland, could nob 
jirodiioe a liighly tlovclopcd callmp of the 
pharmacist, Thn chemist in Fnpland, as 
Liebig wrote be bis Inenti Wocblcr in the fiUica 
of the past century, is not a ehenust but an 
apothecary Yet according to lUnRlihli law.s, 
the apotheeavy in 5i Reueval medical pvacti- 
lioner, not an apoLliecary or phaimaciat in 
thn emit men Lai sen&o of the word 

United States. — AUhouRh the colonics and 
the original thirteen United iStates obtained 
Hiich moaROr pharmaecuLicnl Uternburc ns was 
available to them almost entirely Loin Groat 
lint a in, the idea of organizing local eoilegcs 
appears to have been taken from France, 
Tlius, wlicn the Uiiivei.sity of Pennsylvania 
in 182 L Look steps In iiupTOVC the educational 
status of the local npolliecancs, some of the 
Phil adelp Ilia dniRRiflts resented this as iuter- 
foicnce, and organized n college of jihannacy, 
1 e. a coiporation of local driiggista _ One of 
the objects of this body waa to provide more 
Nyatcmatic instruction than could he offered 
to appvcnticoB in the D^tvetmg occupation 
of diUR-stoic life. Evening Iccture.s diiriiiE 
the winter were provided and a " achoot 
wnH started by the college. 

The other larger cities followed tlio cxamplo 
of Philadolpliia in the oigani/atioii of somo 
of the moic ninhitious loeal druggists ns col- 
Icgca of pharmacy, viz BosLori in 1823, New 
York 111 1829, New Orlean.s m 1838, Jialtimoro 
111 184Ij Cincinnati in 1850, Chicago in ISBO, 
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St Louifl la 1801, Muhilc iii ISOO Jlal 
whoroaa tlia Pliiludolphiii CoUi'ro nf Pluir- 
miicy began its eilucuiional uctiviliea iilnitmt 
immediately, the Mn^sacliiiaeLLs College of 
Pliiinimcy, aUlmURli 11 le NecniKl lo effiTL m- 
Riinization, dal aob aeiioa.sly n^^imie its edu- 
cfttioiml obliRatmiifl iiiUil 1HG8 

Ah iilveady pointed out, tlie.'.e cnllpReH of i)laii'- 
niacy were coi pom Lama of Ineiil (IiurrihIh or- 
ganized for RGiievid iirofe.HHunuil purpoM'S. 
IiiculeaLidiy laosi of Lbeni provided moie or 
Icaa roRulni coiiKSea of oveninR leeturci foi tlie 
benefit of tlioii aiipieiUiees, and Intel foi Hiieh 
otiirra from n disUince on did not enjoy 
81 mil nr ntlvniilngea nt iioinr. ^ An ntteiiipL 
to foster phiinnacciiLicid eilucatioo by nieniH 
of n conference of dcleRiitr^H of the coIleRi'a — 
nob of fclio fiiculties of their schools, il should 
be noted — was nindn between I he vears of 
1870 and 1882, Inil fuilcd DurioK Lliis 
period ai’t now colleRcs weie orKniuzetl, viz. 
thoae of Luiiisvillo (1870), 8aii l''iaiH’m’o 
(1872), WabhiiiRLon (1872), Pittsburg (187S), 
Albany (IHHL), Clevelaiut (18H2) 

IL was iiboub this time Hint the Nlate uni- 
voisitiea of the old Northwest 'IVrritory be- 
gan tlieii peiiod of phonoinenid ilevrloiniieiil 
The Univerflily of Miehigan, which hiid given 
phiu'inaccuLieal instnielion siiire 1808, reor- 
ganized this dcpni'LmoiiL in 1870 Whcomhiii 
followed III 1888, Indiana in IHSd, Ohio m 
1885, lllniois in 188? (sineo abandoned for 
an airdiaLionwith LhoOlneago College of Plim- 
inacy)* Since then innny r L utes west of the 
Misaissippi have o (Tercel si ini la i conraeu of 
instniclinii Owing to the lack of endowinrnt 
or other aiipporb, Llio older colleges liad to 
rcsLiict tlicir required instiiietiou to leeLures 
and occasionnl quizzes With the slate iiiii- 
vcrsitiea, the lulioratory at once Look its phiee 
aa one of the moat import ant moans of i in part- 
ing instruction in the basal Rcienccs and tlieii 
pharmarniitiCfLl appliciihnn 

The fmiith period is that of Iho second confer- 
ence, bhn Goiifeiencc of Phai'muccuLical Fac- 
iilticfl, organ izlmI in 1900. Of possibly maio 
than eighty maUUitioiifi \n the United Rlntcs, 
Uiirly-lwo belonged to ibis conference in 1010 
Its standards aic still very low, but it mimt 
be I’cmciiibcicd that, until favoicd by legi^sln- 
tion, the older eastern colleges had no entrance 
roquiieinenbs wliatovcr Although a pieicq- 
uiaiLc law 1ms been in foice in the stale of New 
York since 10(15, I, ho minimum miinbor of houis 
of 111 St ruction demanded by the Department 
of Eiluoation does not yet exceed 1200 hours, 
about one half of which must be labornLory 
work. The state uiiiveiflilics deinnnd about 
twice this amount in Llieir two-year couifios 
Pnsed on one year of lii/rh-achool woik as a 
gonoial preparation, ami In many slntea not 
evon that, plini macoiilicai cdueation m tliia 
coimtiy baa still much lo stiivc toi 

In order to appreciate why snob a low 
standard provaila in spUc of tho deaiic of many 


an iJiHlitution to raise the Htniidaid, il is jut. 
('.SH!uy to know tlinl llie Htate bimrdH of plnu-- 
Jiiuey, nnd not the edueiilional institnliiiji.H, arc 
the roiitiolling faelfii Snme jibruit 1875 llic 
jirneUeo of pliuiniary Ims been conlro]h‘rl in 
one Hlate aftei luinthei by legisliition Tlic^c 
htnte plnirinncy laws have ciealed alalo boarda 
which jniss U])nii the quail lienlioii of eaiididnlrs 
for registiatnin As a lulc, two clnN.ses of 
pliiunuu eiiticid practiLJoiiers arr* rrcogiiized 
by Lhe.se laws lirst, tin' regiatered ])liariiiansL, 
who enjoys full prixilegca iii the jiraclice of Ids 
calling, nnd second, Lbe aamHiaiiL plininiariHl, 
who enjoys liiiiiLed privileges only. Until 
I'cceiiLly no Niiecial scluioling of any kiml was 
fleitiaiidcd lii addillou lf> the reciiiiHiLe fniir 
or live years of driig-Htore expeiienee demanded 
by law, the piospcoLive phaiiimeisL could lue- 
pare liiinself foi the stale biiaid exiuninalions 
111 whatever mnniier lie hiiW fit t^uiz enin- 
pends and cruniiiiing hi'IiooIm Inivu' played an 
impiirlnnt ifde in Uiis piejiaialinii foi the slate 
boanis (mriespinideiire eoiiiseH have also 
given Buiue iiid liumuuieh us in Ihc vase of 
fiuluie a candidate enn repeat n<t libitum Inn 
expeucnce bcfoie (he lioiiid, tliese exaiuina- 
tioiLs Lhejn.s('lves have been ii fane 

New Yolk was the fust atate lo have a 
pliainiaey law About tliirly-five yiuiis later 
it beeaiue the fiisl alute Lo eiiael preicfpiiaiLc 
legiabitiniiv iJ\ legialatiou luukiug giiulunUuu 
fiom n lecogni/eil sehool n prereipiisite lo the 
slate boanl eMUiiinnlhiii Similar leglslaiioii 
will no doubt apiead Tlius a uiiinimin; of 
teehiueal eduenlioii will giarliially he piovldcd 
for, bill Hie even inoie fiindiimeiilal grnrral 
education is still in a sad plight Only a few 
universities Imve Ihns far been in n ]>OHitiim 
lo demand graduation froiii a high Hcliool 
01 similar piepaialioTi as a pieieqm.silo far a 
coiiise III phuimacy 

In like iimiiruT as the plianuareiUical farul- 
iK's have orgai»i7od foi foiifereneo, so Hk* nlnte 
hoards have oigiinized a Nitionnl AsHociaLion 
of boards of Pharnincv Mueh goorl in tlic 
way of hanmniiziiig ideas and even leqidic- 
mcnla has aiieaily iicen accompli shed So 
long, however, as Hiosc boards air composed 
exclusively, or well-nigh so. of letnil ilruggisla, 
much nrogioss cannot be expeelcd The 
acvcial lionrds of pharmacy, iiiediriiie, henlth. 
ole , of a Riven state will have Ln bo reorganized 
into one hoard of heallli and Hniiitalion, on 
whinh pliarinacy is reproHciited, beforo nny 
radical change can be exjjeeted 

Yet in siiilii of this niLhei iiiifavoiablc state 
of nITaiis piogre.ss ih being made. Wliilo the 
Rraiideiir of ImihlingH. not infreqiiaiiLly bur- 
doned by a heavy dent, ih Lhu most striking 
outward aign, more subtle forees for ndvaiicc- 
ineiit aic at work In 1802 Lho Univeisity 
of Wisconsin for Lho lirst lime olTorcd a four- 
yeai's' course, on a par vvltli the logulnr college 
course, lending Lo a bnelielor's degree Slnco 
then a number of olhci univerflitieg have 
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followed Thus, a very dilTerent idoni ig 
being hold up to tlio phai nifiey atudont. Even 
graduate woik is boinf; done 

With Llio older colleges, the gchonl woik 
was and still is sup])loincnUi’y to the liaining 
received by the apprentice in a ilrng atore. 
At first ccr Li fi cates of at ton dance upon lec- 
tures were given, latoi the dogreo of gmduiilo 
in pliai limey wna cnnfeired The Univei'sity 
of Michigan early followed EngliBh piactici^ 
and gives Llio degree of pliannaccutieal 
ohemiflt iSoiiie institutions a ho gave the 
dogico of Imeholor of plmriimcy. A luimber 
of ilic casLriii iiiHlitii Lions now give Llio dcgico 
of doctor of iilnvnwftcy. The Unwetbily of 
Michigan first nroke away from the drug sLoie 
expcriGiiec rcijiiiiemciiL foi graduation Even 
the older colleges of Llie East now o/Ter courbes 
and degrees to those wJio liavo not had such 
expenenee, but this is not the rule. In iimny 
of the colleges of plinnimny of the laigor cities, 
the college woik is so arranged that the uLudoiib 
can spend more than one half of his tune in 
the drug store while attending college All 
of the colleges belonging to the Couhuonce, 
however, have abandoned evening in it rue I ion, 
though to a laige extent they still main lain 
the cliaracter of a Forlhiidwigs- AmlaU 
Germany. — In Oerinaiiy a compromise 
system also exists, but on a miicli highei plane, 
Tlic apprentice muHt have pansed the 7iia- 
j^hig Premilligcn lCtamcn,ic lie must have 
passed the U ntcr-Sckuiitla of the Gyinnniium. 
After an appionticeship of tlirce years he takes 
the assist ants' ox a mi nation lieforo a local 
boarii Aftci three yeaia ag assistant lie goes 
to the iiniYcraity for four Bemcslcra and then 
piegciits liiiiiHelf to the flLate board, coiiaisLiiig 
mostly of uiuvoraity jirofcasors^ with one or 
more Apnlhekcr. Not a few ueininii jilmr' 
macista, however, have completed the entire 
course of the Gyinnivsiiini, liavo continued their 
university studies after the Staaiscxainerit and 
have taken the degree of Pli. D. 

France, — Whda Germany I'OCognizoB a 
second clasa^ of pharmaceutical piactitioiioia, 
vivi the Diogislf France has abuliahcd its second- 
class pliarmacigts as well na the former herbal- 
ist, and now iccognizea but one dafs, viz. tlio 
plmiinacist of tlio first class Although Iho 
apprenticeship bLiU plays a r 61 o in the educa- 
tion of the Freiicn plniimaciat, only such 
plinrmacics may now accept appiontices as aic 
licensed for this purpose by the Superior 
School of Phai'inacy. The Paiis school is a 
part of the Univcrsly of Pai'ia and gives a 
three yeara' course for pharmncicn, and four 
years for pharmacicn aup 6 rienio. Like many 
a Oerinan Apotheker. so not a few Fiencn 
7>/iar/imcieiis d premiere claaso con tin wo their 
univcisiLy studies for the dcprcc of doctor 
of pliarmacy, wlucli lu France m in every way 
the cf|ui valent of tho degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy (Sec FnANciQ, Education in, undor 
Hiciieu Education.) 


England.— As already indicated, in England 
the ex ami nation of the Chemist luul Druggist 
has licoii the special privilege of the Plmnnn- 
centical iSociety of Gicat fin tain since 1803 . 
This society maintains a school in Dlooiiiabuiy 
Srpiare Still, moat of the cniuhdates for this 
diploma attend other schools. The cciirac 
for the Ciieiuist and Druggist at moonisbury 
flnuaro coverg one year A second ycur is 
oltcrcd for tlio.so who aspire to the honois of 
Pluiniucoutical Chemist. A movement is on 
foot to Improve the educational status of tho 
llntish pharmacist One aiiggcation leoks 
toward tho cstabliahmoiit of a five-year cur- 
viciilum, or more corrccUy an apprenticDship 
of live years, aiipplejnenlcd by systematio 
hrience courses in the Icclmical schools con- 
ducted by the county committees or boarda. 
iSo long ns the education of the future phaimn- 
oisl is a special privilege ratliei than a public 
duty, no fuiulaincntnl reforms can be expected. 
Recently some of the newer universities have 
taken up the subject of pharmaceutical edu- 
cation neglected by the older ones With 
thoae may icab the higher development of 
pliarmaceutical education in Great Britain 

Other Countries, — In Austria, Switzerland, 
nud the iScantlinavian countries, alao in Russia, 
pliaimaceuLical education follows, more or leas, 
along German lines. The otiicr Romance 
counbiira follow France to the extent of their 
ability. E. K. 

neferonceo, — 

i\iruTK'an Fonfcrcnco of Phnrm accuKcnl Fnrul ties. Pr(^ 
Ll cditiQB 

itinonraii Plmrmitrruticfll ABiocinLioii, Proceedings, Sco 
lifiii oil AVJiira/ioji a?i£l , fiinro 18S6, 

Ceutcmifiirc (le I'EcoJc ^ujiCrieiire do PhaTtnocie de Fan’s. 
(PtiiiH. 1003) 

DruooMla* Circulnr, FifUctli nnnivorfliiry miinbcr con- 
tnini n drlailcd iiccounL of Die clnvcloDmcnb of 
pliarmnfoulifiil educiUlon in this country (Now 
York, 1007) 

LAnousHEi. P Grand /licUonriflirfl luitrcr^f/lo dit 
XIX* Sibcte, a vv. PAflrmncifl, /Viarrnanoa, 
IIaT\(\buch dcr ffdcAr/cu Well, (SlrnRiburg, 

1011 ) 

Now York SliiU', Eilucntion Dcnurlniont, Uawtihooh 
11. dcftla v^vll\ livw^. rvUvs, (u\d mfonuntion cu the 
Buhjeot in tho United Stutra, 

P/iarijia?cMnflL/icr /fakjnk’r, givea tlio enuraofl of 
Irrliircs, rLc , in tlio Gorman crailioa for i)hu> 
macy atudoiits (llorliri, annual,) 
i{pafcrJzy^lop»flc rkr gcsamieti Pharmazie, a v Apothe- 

ketigcaeUgcbiiug 

TayIiOR, If L Thn Prartioo of Pharmacol ogy in 
Euiopc. Midland Druggial and Pharmaceutical 
Tfcuicui, lUll (CnlumhuH, 0.) 

Wild RUT, lif I Plianiincealicul Degreea Am, Jour. 
Phanu. Vol. LXXVU. 1005, p 215. alao, 
Am D and Pharm liecord, Vol XLVII, Sept. 
23, 1005, |)|) 2nd ff 

PHELPS, ALMIRA HART LINCOLN 
(IVOa'lSSi) — ^Pionrer in llio inovcmciil lor 
tho lilghcr education cf women and author 
of many Bcicncc textbooks, was educated in 
tho Borlin (Conn.) Academy and studied 
botany, geology, and clicmiatry privately 
under Professor Amos Eaton (17,11 ) of tho 
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Rcnsaclncr Polytcdtnifi IiifjLitiilo at Troy 
yJiG L aught in thn cliatncb achool'i of Coiinrnli- 
cut, ^v□s imtvuDtor of sciencr m aciMlomiJ's 
at Berlin, Conn , Pittgficld, Mass , and Sandy 
IIill, N Y For scvoial ycaia ylio wan aii 
iiifttuiotoi' in tliQ Foinnie liiakilute at Troy, 
N.Y.j conducted by her ai^tcr, Mrs. Emma 
Wilinrd (rj.y) She was later piiiiciiml of a 
school ftb Weal Cliestcr, Pa , and hri last work 
waa na piiiicinnl of the Patjipnapo InHlitiiln 
ab EUicott^B aLU, Md , where alie trained 
many distinguished women tcachcia^ SIio 
^vas an ardent advocate of ilic Bciciitific vs. 
the cluRsicnl and Ulcvaiy education for women; 
and she waa the second woman (Professor 
Maria Mitchell was the first) to be elected to 
memborahip in Iho Am oilcan Association for 
the Advancement of Science ((j.v.) Her 
publications aie numerous; Lrclw cs on J^olany 
(1828), Dictionary of C/i ran fifry (1820), Botany 
jor Beginners (1833), Feniak Shukid (1833), 
(jcofogy /or /?cgLiinm (lS3L), Chemistry for 
Bcginncra (1835), Lectures on Nntvrfll Phi- 
losopkij (1830), Nnturol Philosophy for Bcgmnc} t 
(IB'io), Lectures 07i C/icmiatry (1837), tind 
flours mth my Pupils (1858) With hei 
sister, Mis Willard, she trainlated from Llio 
Freiicii (1831) Alme Ncckcr do Saiisisui’c'a 
(qv.) Progressive Eihicdtwn. She wioto many 
papers on Llie hip; her education of women, 
several of whicli were tranalated into French; 
and sho was active in the American Aasnciation 
for the Advancement of Education (q y,) 

W. S M. 

Reference — 


BAUMWWi, II xUmwfl. lAflcolrt American, 

TuU of Kd\lcalion^ Vol. XVII, pp, fli 1-017 


PHENOMENALISM — A name given to 
two difTcrent types of philosophy Accoid- 
ing to one Lboory, wIinL wr know ia ^ilnl)ly 
the appeal anccfl of real things, those Apprni- 
anccs consisting of the impios^ioiia which they 
make u^)on the mind This view incliidca 
within Itself many pinloaoplues olliorwJsc 
diverse from one anotlicr. KanLian plieiiom- 
eualuiiUi for B<aiujilc, is distinguinhed. hy the 
emphasis winch It lays upon the synlliotic 
ncLivity of a jirion' powcis of the miiuf in Linns- 
formiuR passive iinpic'^sioui^ into objccta rou- 
cerning which umveisnl iiidgmciita are possible 
Spencerian plieiiomoiulisin emphasizes the 
fact that the unknowable thinga-in-thGiiiaclvca 
have gradually molded the mind, tln'ough 
Iioi'cdity, III the long-continued evolutional y 
process, so that llic impressions made upon it 
arrange themselves in inodes wlucJi somehow 
para 11 ei the lolatious of thinga-in-Llicmaclvea. 
Tho other type of phenomenalism is radical. It 
holds that there arc no thingH-in-thniiiHelvea 
back of the nbcnoiueua and cauaiug them, but 
things arc wliat thc^'' are known to bo iSliacl- 
WOi'Lli Hodgson in England and Nciioiivicr in 
France are the best known modem representa- 
tives of this kind of phcnomcnaliHiii. Its 


influence in dcvelojiiiig tlio radical ein]iiricism 
of Jaipe.s was coiisideraljjp J. ij 

PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EX^ 
POSITION — .See Exro.HiTiuNS, Intkhna- 

TIONAl,, AND ]’1 duc*AT10N, 

PHILADELPHIA, CITY OF. — The c jiiof 
city 111 the Hlute of Pi'iiiiMylvnnia, and the 
third Pity in si/te in Llip Uiiitnl .States, lis 
population in 10 U) was 1,510,008, which svuh 
about one fifth of the lolal population of the 
slAte. 

Educatianal History. -- The eohmial his- 
tory of education in Pliiladeljdiia has Ijccn 
traced, under the history of educatinn in Die 
Blntc of PeiinHylvamn (ye). Private and 
deiioininalionol scliool.s were estaldlHlied from 
time to time, aii<l thc.se mipplied Uk* erlucalionnl 
noctla of the city unlil the niiietcciiLli eeiiLury 

The stale hiwa of 1802 niid 1800 pjovided for 
the oi'ganuation of pauper scliruda, hut uut 
much was aecoiiijilished in the city under it 
Under a supplement to tlie 1800 law, secured 
ii\ 1812, the CDuulv eommi^Hiouei a anil the 
councils weie ennldeil to oigani/en f(*w seliuols 
III 181 1 the PeiiiiHylvJinia .Society forihc 
Promotion of Public Pieunoiiiy" uu.s organised, 
with noheilH Vaux as ehiuimaii of the siih- 
coiumilice on piililic schools In 1817 a miin- 
lier of .schools after the T.iuieusteiian plan wore 
opened m Pliihidelpliia, and iii 1818, as nu 
oiiLcoiim of agUalioii, the legisljiliue oigani^erl 
the county of Philadelphia ns the Fust School 
DlsLiioL of PcMiusylvaiiiu, inid pro^dded fm tlm 
cdvifaVu^u nf \lm idublvvu uC vlw vily \\i pulAitt 
evpou.se. The elty was divided into school 
disLi'iclH; direclois were iipnoinled, one forrueh 
Hcelion, to be known as llio Board of School 
(’oiiLioller.s, The hegiiinings of the dual roll- 
trol, whitdi so long rcmlimuul, wcie hi'i'c marlo 
by giving the appoiii linen t of leaeluTS to the 
directoiH for each sccliou. Tho Hchouls were 
opi'ii only to null gen Is. A iimihd soliool. 
under Joseph Lnueaster liiniHclf, was opcntsl 
in 1818 for the Irniinup of (rncheis In 
1827-1828 Uuee TuCiiut BcUool ^ouetWH were 
organized in Pluladelphm, and hy 1830 fcomo 
ten such schools w'ei'e in OMslenee in tho oilyr 
III 1832 the ConlroBcr.s opeiinl an Infaut 
Alodol School for the training of leachers for 
the Infant iSclioola, and lu 1837 thirty prininry 
flclioola, under the clmige of wo i non teachers, 
were osUblifllicd as a result of the movement 
The model school lapncd and hceiune a gram- 
niiir sc] 100 1 after four years, and I he real city 
1101 nial school was not esLal dished unlil Ifl-lfl. 

Tr 1827 “ 'IMw Society foi the Pi'ouuiLkpu of 
Piildic Melujols " was orgauiznl, iiud this 
iSnclety uiidcrtook to agiLiiUi for a better 
pui>Uc hebooi luw’. The state law of tK3'l, 
CHtablishing a goiicrnl hVHleni of coiiiiiiou 
bcHooIh (see Punnhyu VANIA, Htatk or) I was in 
part the lesult of the w*ork of this Society. 
The revised law of lS3fl, which really estab- 
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lisJicd tlie hyfilom, coiilaiiK'd Lwo picviijioiifl 
of spcoial i a teres b Lo Uio city of PliiladoliJliift 
Hy the firHl, the lioard of C on Li oilers of Llio 
Puhhc Srhrtola weio aiUhoiizrd to establish a 
CGiitml hiRh hehool, mul by the seeoiul, Uio 
obligatory use of Lbo Lauras IcTian aysteni and 
Iho liiniLaLiou of tho He lion Is lo indiRoiiU 
were wiLlulrawn The enitial hipth aeliool was 
opciK'd in IS3fl. This was followed, in ISIS, 
by Llie e.slalilishiiiont of llio Girls’ High and 
Normal Helinol, Lho fiiaL city normal seliool 
iu lUo UniLcd SlaLoa, 

In IS. 'll Llio CoiisolulaLion Art combined 
tho ciLy and county of Pliiladelidiia, and an- 
nexed a number of h id i urban towns For encli 
of tlieho n new Hoolionnl board was rreaUMl, 
and local or .gecLioiial inloicHt now attained 
new iinportauco CTratlimlly increasing with 
I lie Riowtli of the city, there weie SI sec- 
lional boaids ^\ilb 103 ineinbeifl by 1880, ill 
Bcctional boaids with I.*)/) ineinbcrH by ISSD, 
dl serlional boards with 533 in embers by 1900, 
and 13 .sectional boards with 559 iiicinheis by 
1005. In I hat yeai the law waa revised; Lho 
old board was legislated out of ofiice, a board 
of ICdiieatioii of 21, aiipointed from ilie city 
at large iiv Lh(‘ jiulges, took their plnec, and 
llio local l>oanh, whilo eontiniied, had tlieii 
powers materially (UirL ailed The iiiuv Peiiii- 
Hylvaniaseliool code of 1911 mado still fnrthcr 
changes 

Present School System. — The eoiiLrol of 
the helionls of tlie eiLy is vested in a Hoard of 
Pubiio EdiieaLion of liflocn, appointed by the 
Jiidgc.H of Lho Court of (‘ominon Pleas of Uio 
city, and for Hix-yeai lennn. Ono Unid go 
out of ofllt'o eiieli bienniuin. For each of tlio 
miinici])id wards of Llie city a Hoard of School 
Vifeitorn of sevmi niemberH is elected, for four- 
year Lei'jns, niipi'oxiiimtely oin‘ half going unt 
of ofFico caeh bituimiim. The members of 
these Ho aids of Heliool Viiiilors iir(‘ paid $25 
(formeily $100) u yeai, arc rerpuied Lo vihit 
llic ficliools every tbreo nionUis and inspect 
bliom, and lo niako icports as to then inspec- 
tion and as lo Lho needs of their distnet Lo 
the Hoard of Public Fduratioii Tlioy may 
also apjioiiit llic jnnilora for Llio elementary 
achnols of their ward Th(‘ 0113"^ C'onti oiler 
IS elected as coutroUcr for the Hoaid of Edii- 
caLioii, and apjnovc.s nil orders on the school 
tionsurci, err lilies to all conlracl.s made, and 
keeps a reeord of the budget and funds of lho 
Hoard, A Seerctary ia elected fioin oiitsulo 
the Hoard, while the City Treasurer acts as 
treasurer for tho Hoaid Tho Hoard also 
elects a SnperiiiteiulmiL of H nil dings, a Siipci- 
iiiLeiuleiiL of Sujiplies, and a iSupcriiiteadcuL of 
School H Tho lioard of lOduealion defines Uio 
general polieles of tho aelinol HyHlein, enacl.s 
all neee.ssnry legislation, delernuncs the lax 
levy and directs expend lUiics, nppniiiLfl 
teachers and olbor employes, and dcterminea 
the quail he a Lions and salaiies of all employes. 
The buperyiaion of, Lho acliool Bystem la veiled 


ill the fiuperiiitciideiit of Schools, the aBSociato 
supcriaLundoids, and the as.si.stant (or di.stiict) 
BiipoiinLeiidcnts The supervision of ins true- 
tion IS III the hands of the school principals 
and of the assistant superintondciits, Tho 
Hoard may appoint a board of cit^^ oxamiiiers, 
on iioiiii nation of tho Suporinlciulent of Schools, 
to examiuQ leacliora for tho city, and of this 
board the .Superintendent la ci ojf^cio clinir- 
nmn. The Superinleiulcnt of Huihlings iiuiab 
be an arcldlrel or an engineer, aiul he Ima 
charge, of lUe I niildiug, repair, ami iwaiuteuaueG 
of all Hohuol buiUliiiga IIo appoints all of 
liiN assisLaiil'?, and all janitors, except for Lho 
elemental y ward Bchools, and niny remove 
even thc.se for cause The SupcriiUondeiit of 
Supplies makes all purcliftfso.s of supplies and 
books and attends to bheii di^lributioii. Tho 
Hoard may levy an annual city tax of not less 
tlion five nor moic than six mills, foi all inniii- 
tonance purposes They may also issue bonds 
for sites, Imildingfi, oi dcbla, up to a total 
of 7 per cent of the assessed valuation of tho 
city If the school debt is less than 2 per cent, 
the Hoard may boriow money on notes, up 
to i of 1 por couL They may also dosigaato 
any hank as a dcpo.silory for the school funds 

The, school Hystcin of the city contains a 
large iiumhcr of different types of schoola, 
adapting it lo tho iieeda of a large niid co.s- 
mopoliLaii cdy. A. city uoiiuid .«cli(iol, with 
a tlircc-years' course beyond the high scliool. 
the ooiitral high school foi boys, ivith a School 
of IVilagogy ns an adjiiiiot; two higli Hchools 
for girls, one of which i.s a vocational high 
school; three manual Irnining lufih achoola, 
one day and two evening trade schools; a 
iminber of district liigli schools, in part as 
biniiehes of ilio above, evening high Bchools 
and liade-scliool clasics in nearly all of the 
higher schools; a number of special (liHci- 
plinnry and special baekwaid clnsHCs; clay and 
evening elemcntaiy schools, cvpiiiag schools 
for nliona; kmdci gai lens , an imUislnal art 
Bchool, many playgiounds, school gardcim; 
open-air aeliools; puhhc lectures; and much 
sperial ins true Lion indiuate the nature and 
extent of the city's school system, In 1010 
the system requiicd 4GC9 teacliera and super- 
visory oiTiceia, and cnenUed 176,54;9 pupd?. 
The total value of all school piopcily cinplojTd 
ill 1910 was 820,632,030, and the total cx- 
pcndiliucs for all purposes $8,242,218, 

E. P C. 

RoferoncBB — 

An Hepfs of lha lh\ of P116I Ed[\c, of the lat, Sell 
liiat, of Vn , IHIB to dntn 

An ItcplH Hvpt Piibl Scha of Ph\l , 1BH4 lo dale, 
IjDMONDa, F H Ihaloru of iho Ccii/ral Ihoh fSc/ioal 
of P}M€\v)ivu (Pliilndnlphin, J002.) 
AVickkhhiiam, .1. 1* Ii\aioTU of Ifducaiwj] la Fean- 
B/zhYziiia (Piiilndolplim, XBBO.) 

PHILADELPHIA , INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF EDUCATION AT. — Sco 
Tntehnational CoNonRBSKB OP Education, 
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PHILANTHROPINlSM — A ninvnm'iiL 
winch tic rived Ua nainr from llu* P/ji7rt«//uM- 
piiLitrii c'lUdiUHlui'l ul. Di'.Msiiu l)y [hinudow (t/.y ), 

111 1771 The tciiii (IriKjlc'i the Imiiiiiiu- 
ta I ill II tciulfiicy which iiHpiretl (lie ninveiiienl 
I'Vw ediicatUnml iiiHliUiUniiH ha\i* liiut .such 
iniinedmlc influence. The ninvenieiiL was 
HtronB enough Lu ui-iiaet nml hold tin* iiileie.Ht 
of men m all rtiuks of life iiml of diveiRi'iiL 
religions and pluloaoplueal viewH. The /Vnf- 
anthropumm wna ihe flist Hehool wluch wuh 
CML iilihshed under I lie iiupulHe given hy IloiH- 
Euulc It aimed to Lruin up nli/en.s 
of the worldj men \vlio I'pcogiu/tsl the ciJiUiiilin- 
iLy of iiiLciraL aiuoiiR nil human heingi^. Hieli 
and pool hoys worn UmirIiL tuRClIier, disinn- 
tions of reliRioii woic ind lerogni^ied; niauiial 
and jndiistiifil work was iiUnHliicerl foi aocial 
ns miicli as lidiicntioiml rensona The veiiuieu- 
lar was oinphasi/ed na the mediuiu of inaliuc- 
tion. TliiiiRi weic placed befoJO winds, mid 
if ohjccLa could nut be ohlninotl, pictures and 
illiiatiatioiis wcig u.sod. Orammni was gnen 
a sccondaiy place and liiiiRnagcH were InugliL 
by improved mctliods l^vuryllunR was done 
to niaKC leiiriiinR atti active iiitd experience ns 
blond as possible. Special alien I ion wan 
given Lo phyaical exoi'cise, health, and thet 
Among anient guiiportcrs were Kiiiit, Loa- 
fiiiiR, Moses MendclHSohn, laoliii, Yon Iluciiow. 
Hut there were opponeiiLs, too; inainb[ Hu*- 
ologinns and old lpaehcp.s Ihiscdow hiiiiHelf 
Was nsHlHled by Wolke, Simon, SelnveiRliaimer, 
Campo, TrAPP, Snlmnann. The rVii'/flij//u7j- 
piiLum III Do'jsau coiiLimicd from I77fl (o 
1793, but HA!iedtl^Y was not ihrcctov IbronRhiml 
tliat period- Cainpe (ty c.) epcTietl a niinihu' 
inat llu Lion at TritLow, near llainlniig, in 
1777, and was aucccetled in 17S3 by Tiapp 
(r7.u.), who had been pPofoRMor of peduf'oRy at 
italic (1777- 17fl3), In 1781 Sal/nmiin (^/ a ) 
csLablisIicd with the favor of Knie.st II of 
Saxe-CioUu a at Schnepfmi- 

thal which 1ms con tinned to the pieseiit day. 
Out.qido Clennany I ho in flu once of 

wns .strongest in SwUzcilarul In 
1774 Charles Uly.sse do Sails traiiRferied to 
his castle ftt Mai'sclilina in CRiaons a flchool 
which had been cslnblislicd in 1701 by Martin 
Planta ICarl Friedrich Hnhrdt wna placed 
in charge, bub left in 1770 to open a Pfiilan^ 
Ihopinum at Hcidcsiicim. Another sclionl 
of this typo wag opened by J D. dc Tflchnrner 
at Jeniiia in the game distriob and Liansfcrred 
to Ttcichenan in 1700 where it mot with gicat 
success under If. iSsohokko. 

The PhilAntliropinisUc movemeiiL was aa 
influential aa the rcalaioxzian in drawing al- 
tcntioii Lo cxiaUng defects in education and 
in leading to finlutory roforina A large body 
of litovature was inspired by it; rainpe'H 
Allgemeine Rcvisioii deg j/rsaiamfcn jSdmf- imd 
Ji!rzi6hung&]i)escn in sixteen volumes, and his 
HrauasdimcipiRclicr Jfluniah smd Tmpp's Ver- 
aycA einer Pddagogik may be mentioned. In 


aiiiilhi'i dll i-cl Kill (lie i)i‘W’ uUiUule Lo rhihhea 
led hi a laigr iiiiiJiliiT Ilf boiikrt wnUcii frir 
cliildii*n Ijy ('anipe^ .SaRiiKiiiii, and uLhers. 
Si'cIUm.iiow; OaaiI'i:; ( in iHMU'riH; Hau- 

M\NN 

UelonmcGB -- 

Momuii . r Ttjtfu\ol of ihf' IIiBtoru of lUlurniwn 
iNi'U \ijrK, IlMlJ) 

Hi imilf. K \ pin tjUniif\tIir //< i {jt HOOlnit, n /iVau- 
/irirrort- r/«</ fbifi rrirAh ii i ,m rn, h v, I*fiU{\\iihro}t[^ 
nil rung, 

{/(.niAiiftn r/cr A'riii/rurit;, Vel iV. Pi U (HlullaiirL 
IhW J 

PHILANTHROPY, EDUCATIONAL 
The custom of giving for I'diicutioiuil purim.spa 
i.s one orioiigstuTidnig and cif (he greiiLegtniijior. 
liuice. It IiiiiIh iiiiiueiuun dliihlrutioiiH in llio 
chiHsical peiiod and, an rnuiieeied with Llic 
chill eh, hiraiiie ludcspiead and of fiiiidaiiieiiUl 
iiigriilicaiice dining the late medieval cen- 
tiineh Follouiiig the [teforinution, Lhere 
uas a niaiKed ilcehiin in Huh eiiHioiii. hut 
llieie weie |iciio(Ih in Kuglisli cdiinitioniil hin- 
( 01 V wlu'iein cliai liable gifiH for education 
agiiin bn aine \ cry geiiei Jil, (iiht llinnigli tlic 
ml('U‘.sl (»f dnihrmtjTig bodies m dm eloping 
liighei edncatioiml iiitcicstH of (lieu own and 
lalei l]iioiig]i (he inleieHl of tlie eslablishcd 
clujieli ni hiiildiag up an eleineuLury flclioril 
Hynleiii, llie Ho-nillcd elntiilv hcIiooIh {((v). 
The eiiliie liishmcal phuH* of this Lojnc uf 
educational idiiluni loopy is presented iiiidor 
the caplion I'hidiiunienls {tjv) Ihil it hecins 
(|iiito evident Lhal the eMsIence of an cjitah- 
Inhed church and (lie giowth of slato subhi- 
diAi'd m Hnppmtvii Hehmd syhteinH, i’uai on the 
coiilineiit and laler in ICnglnud, hrm rcHiillrd 
in the nliophy of Llii.s Higiii/ieant Hoeinl ms- 
toio Til AiiKU'ira, owing jiaitly lo the aliNriioe 
of (lU esUiblished ehilicli aiul, cvi‘ii when local 
01 geiioral Roveriiineiilal nuppoi I of eduratioii 
Iiceanic geneial, jmiLl}^ lo the fact that sucih 
mippoit a Waite (I (lie iniliiilive aiirl coop era lion 
of the people LheiiiHelveH, private phihinlhropy 
hnH playcil a very huge ]iail in the develop^ 
iiioni of Iho eiUire ediicatioiial nyHlcin 
At prcHont the extent of jiiivutr pliilanlhropy 
for cdiiCAtioiml purpose's is one of the moRt 
signifleant pliciunneiia in Anieiieaii life, and 
ciutninly when coinpnied with comli Lions in 
other counlriea one of the moat fligiufiraiit 
featuiea of the oducatipiial fiyaleni. In 1010 
23 pel cent of the cnliic Ineonic _uf the Gfl2 
iinivoi'.silics, colleges, niul Lochiiologicrd Hchoola 
lepoiTing lo the llmled SlalCH CloiimiisHioner 
of Kducation came hy way of heiiofacliniii in 
nnumnla running from huiuh of a few dollnra 
Lo over a iniiiion, and over 52 per cent of 
thogo giriH wan apiilicd ns iierinaiieJiL eiidow- 
inent fuiidH Five hiindied and IhirLcou of 
liiese iiiHliliilioiifl are conlroliefl i>y luivflto 
corporaLioiiH and eiglity-niue by city, Htate, or 
nation. These facts nloiif point to tho present 
Rigid Hcnncc of pi ill a nth ropy in higher ct\uc(b" 
lion 111 llic United States, 
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DQubtlcsi ilio aamc iiisliiict, rniulainnitiLl 
to Ilf*' 11^ gt'UL'ial, ^vU\ch int>mpU Iho 

humbles L man Lo ii'liovo Ins Ix'orJu'r iii rlis- 
trcss, fuitliiiR hold ill nmii'a hiBhor iiUelicc- 
tunl nspiratiCHia a auitiiljlc iuLcithI for Uic 
boatowiil of clmiiby. Tlio one Lype of giviiiR 
ie prompiotl by immediate needs, and seeks 
only to conserve; Llio other by iciiiotc iinMh, 
and looku toward progiesa^ If the nuc is 
socially neRative the oLhor is as distiircLly 
p(j.silivc. And leganllesa of Lh(5 theoiies of 
Tiii'Rot, Adiiiii HiniLh, lIoblioiiNe, uird oLIioih, 
LluU Lire " dead hand " polity in education is 
ini lineal to jii’oriths (hih* ICNonWMKNTh), yet, 
ns will ho soni in lire folIowinB diiiRiains, Rifls 
and botiucfllH have played ami iii‘e p laying no 
small ]iail in making oui’ liiRher iiistiLuLioiis 
of IcaiiuiiR what tlicy iiro The followiiiR 
chart, iircliidiiiR the C02 iiistitutioiiH lefericd 
to above, ^Ydl wuUcivte, nu far as numbeis of 
schools can iiidicabCj the |)nrt wlrieh plulan- 
fchropy 1ms ]iliiycd in cslahlisInnR colleges and 
univorsitiea fioiu bhc beBinmiiB down to 1010 , 
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Tlio simple gifts of " abeep, cotton cloth 
■worth nine shilhnBS, a powter hiigon worth 
ten, and aucli silver goods as fmit tliahcSj 
silver spoons and jiiga," recorded among 
Harvard ’a early recoipta do not seem to fore- 
tell the millions in stocks, Loiula, and real 
os la be winch arc among hor more recciib 
gifts. From an analysis of cift^ to cdiioalioiial 
uisUlutiuiiB rt IS clear that iclaLWc to the total 
[inniial income, rcligioiie intcroat ia on the 
docliiio, and acicniiric intcicst is increasing; 
that the qunliricaLioiia of acholaiahip aie rc- 
pUcing Lhoao of indiBrnco, that it is a apccifio 
ratlier than a general cdiicationai interest 
which prompts the gift, and that Iho number 
of iiitcicsta has increased correspoudiugly with 
the number of professions and callings that havQ 
giadiinlly been opened to college gradiiatea. 

The following nnalyais of the gifts recorded 
in the Appleton and IniLrnalional yearbooks 
anti blic IKorW? dhiinyiflc — gifts of five Lhoii- 
saiid (lollai'fl and over, made during the yonra 
10D3 bo 1010 — will Hiiggeat the rckbioa of 



The early histoiy of higher education ia a 
very simple sLoiy, and the oxtreniely local 
nature of our eaily foumlaUona, srieli ns Har- 
vard uiiil Yale, 'wliirh were built for and by 
jlfaMsaelniHelts and Coniiec Lieut irspcelively, 
and for yeiri’H dovrloped acccidiug to tlieir 
iipighboi’hood iiitercsla, h tun da oriL in Htrong 
GonlraHt Lo tho rereiib foniidationH of ('liicago 
and iSbrinford IJnivei.siliPH, tlio Onrnegio Iii- 
sLitution, and the fh'iieral I'hlnealinn hoard, 
whose inter cats are at leimL niitiimnl, and wldcAi 
are in no sciho products of local cauaea and 
GoiuUlioim Tlipsn Lninlimcies Hcein to iii- 
dicjiLc that philiiiiLhropic iiiLoreaLs and molliods 
have kept pace willi our ra|)id dr vein ]i merit 
in popnlrrlion, wealth, iiiul busiiiesa methods, 


educational to other kinds of philanthropy 
in this country Liming recent years. As to 
form, ib will be noticed that there ia a filighfc 
Itndcucy toAvnrd gifts rather thiiTi bequests; 
and tlmt cduciUion is iccoiving more than halt 
of all the gifia. 

The actual importiuico of these gifts iu Iho 
support of higher ediicalion is scon in the dia- 
Ri'nni on paRi' (170, Htatislies for which wcic com- 
piled from tlic aiiiuinl Itcjwrh of the United 
iSLiden ComiuissnniGv of FidiicaLlou. As pei- 
iiianent ciulowmciiL funds acciiiPulaLo, iiatu- 
rnlly income from that source iiioieaflca, con- 
hctiueiiLly 22 pci cent of Iho total income in 
HHO inomis much moic than a sipnlar piopor- 
lion in 1S71. Stalisbics for the past few years 
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show that alinufc 50 jicr oont of nil Rifls to 
higher education are applKitl ah peniuiiieiil 
cudo^vment, over 30 per rent Rora to hiiihliiigH 
and improvements, and less lUwv 20 per cent 
for current cxpciiaeB. 

TOTAL BENEFACTIONS IN THE U S. 



Unlike England, plulnnlhropy hnn had liltJo 
lu do w\lh eteinentni'y cdviewtmu h\ this enun- 
try dm mg ita early hialovy, and save indhcvNy 
it has (lone little in laLcr yeaw. The Pi*al)ody 
EdiiciiLiou Fund of S3, ODD, 1)00, raliddiHlii'd in 
1807, wna used during iU first four ^rai'fl in 
starling city sys tents of public schnoh in IdwiiB 
and cities tliroughout the soiilliern statOH, 
then to 1875 it was iibcd to ntd in the establish- 
ment of Btato fiyateins of pidilio hcIiooIh, Its 
next work, 1875 to lOOd, wag to aid elemoiiLaiy 
education indiioctly by the tiaiinng of loachoia 
and by eatabUHidng thr idea of Htale normal 
schools throughout the Bomli The John F 
»SlaLci‘ fund of SI, 000,000, eslablished in 18H2, is 
devoted to the training of coloicd rhddri'ii in 
i Ildus ti ini pursuits, the Anna T. JcancH 
FoniulaLioii (1008) of 51,000,000 in to be rle- 
voted to the fosLeiing of iirgio rnial aelimds; 
while tlic studies inado by liic lliihhcll Sage 


I'niiiidatJoii are imllreclly devoted Lo this eud 
These luc a few noteworthy cnsi's m rereiiL 
years but do not HUggesl Ibe I'ducational, 
H<irud, aiul iudn^tiial proldciUH wlueh plnlan- 
Lhropy sought to snlvi' in Ihiglniid throngli tlie 
enriowed, the charity, and tJie workliouso 

The nrobleins of seeondnrv rduenlion Imve 
received miino nt lent ion. Most of the early 
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Olio of its nini^ is t!ie doypJoiiiiHinl of 

a syiftain of ptihlic hiRh hcIicoIb iu Cfic houCIl 
T ho o^^poriPiK'o of KiikIiuhI which ic.HuUcd 
in the OHUdiljHliijipjit of ;(ovomjiic*iiL cojuinis- 
flionn for tho iiivcBlij'iillon of the indupiice of 
the dead hand " in pduciLlioii, and finally 
in 1800 in Hie Undo wed Hchoola Act 
Blnnild liavp HiiRRC’aled Lo Amoricn Iho wiailom 
of accepting the aid of phiUnthropiBla in (idii- 
ention with due pracimLion. Tlic early Rifle 
to Harvard, Yalp, ami Columbia were in largo 
imi'b direct to tho cuHcrc!, loavmp tha Trustres 
to apnly Ihcin as llioy eaw lit Yet the early 
PrcsidcidB of Yalo sev'cral times complaiiiecl 
that With all the inoney received, ao much of 
it was given for llio dcvclopmont of aomc pni- 
tioular, oficii srnne new, line of work LJmt Ihc 
college was very iiiucli In need of funds A 
gift for a new wmg to n hospilal lays uiion 
fiUuic benefactors the burden of ilg support. 
Many peciiliiir and Loo ofLnn unwise Rifls 
have thus been iimdo in the brief liistory of 
Anieiican nhilauLbropy. Yel, if we Lake note 
of tlic mcKlern luptbouH in Riving, tkcic seems 
Lo bo reanoii Lo beliovci LbiiL we are fores Lai ling 
some of Iho inisfoiUineH wliieb 1 
cIouTd schools of Knglancl. In ■ 

Peabody, piolmbly thioiigh tho 
PobeiL 0 Winlhi'op of Jloato 
a new and important idea in 
methods. With him there not 
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take into account all the important far lor, 
in the life of tho recipient and not merely IIkiho 
lying on llio flurfacc, ami to deni with presnik 
need with a view to futuro cfliciciicy /in well 
fkH La immediate relief. The donor nlno ferlH 
increasingly tho need of making liis bnirfnc- 
Uoiia flciunrc with nil his other social rclalioiis 
Not only must llir lelt linnd know wlml Din 
right hand doea, but ilimiatlui ad mi He il finnkly 
that QUO and tbc same miiul directs bolli. 
Tliesc points of view Imviiig been imd, llio 
civing of charity in whatever form irlnlc^H 
itself directly and in mniuTom asjji'cla lo Die 
Jleld of education The following ethic jilumnl 
aspects of modern elianly will he considned' 

(1) tiaining the recipient in riricieuey; (2) 
isocial woik bcconiing a profession; (3) popu- 
lar educahou^ looking lowavd the leiiioval of 
flomo of the individual eaiihcs of povoity; (4) 
research and aRitAtion for IcgialfiUve and nd- 
minisfcralivo rcioiina; (5) cdiicatien by con- 
/eronccs. (0) education by pci’iotlicjils 

(1) Tho IftYRcr and U'uev view of tlmTCCipv- 
cnb of cliAi’ity, taking into account not merely 
Ills condition of need at the momoiU, but hia 
HO Dial relations and respoiihibilitics, trying 
to iindcrslnnd his past and to safeguaid his 
future, leads ncccHsauly to coupideiiug whether 
Ilia need is due to fault or to niisfuitunc, and, 
d due to his fault, it points to an effort to re- 
vive, develop, or train whiitcvor latent poweia 
he may have, in older that he may become, if 
poaaiblc, a fully Bclf-aupporUuR eemuimic unit 
Tho cdueatioiinl develoinnent, esiieeinlly of 
juvenile cliniges, the training of the adoles- 
cent m iiidusbiy, and t)ic devolapnient of the 
uiuiBcd faculties on iJic part of the adult linve 
bccQiuo a part of all well-conaulered relief 
work 

(2) This conception of clmiity calls for a 
considerable degico of aGumeii and a high 
dc£rcc oF efficiency on the part of those wlio 
are to administer it It calls for Hpeci all nation 
in work. Any one can pass out coina to boggara 
on the street, bub only men of training and 
olhcienDy can so gWo relief as to in even so Ihe 
power of solf-aiippoi t and thus diminish the 
future need of relief. Until quite recenUy 
those who liad been failiuea in some other lino 
of woik, 01 suffered from unpaired health, or 
lack of lacfc, or want of cneigy, wore Tccavdcil 
as dearly marked out for the position of almoner 
or relief agent. It is now evident that siieh 
persons cannot be conaidcied coinncleiit lo 
undertake tho delicate, dilFicult, oducntional 
pvobliiin of modern eluuily In the late 
cigliLics and tho early nineties a considerablo 
uiimbor of iinpoi Lant charitable agoneicH in 
the larger eitiog began to look to llie college.'! 
and imivcrsiLioa for trained men niul women, 
uot only as their chief CKecu lives, buL also 
to fill the fill herd 111 ate jio si lions. At the 
International Coagiess on PJiilaiiLliropy, hold 
in Chicago in 1803, the writer presented a paper 
on benevolent work aa a profcaaion, calling 
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allention lo tho fact llmt ehariiable nnd correc- 
tional aelivitipg ofTered an allrnclivc field 
whieli college and UniveiHity imm were juat 
beginning to appro ri ate Iroiu about that 
lime the niimlier of well-li aiuofl men ami women 
who elioMj llie held of mieial work a^ a career 
rapidly iiierensed Ah a result the work of llm 
ngennrfl ehoomng HUeh exeeu lives beeuiiic inucli 
mem; vil’d [iml Hiiinnluliiig, riKriieled nuieh 
inoie atlendoii frciiu the HmiimnutieH ui which 
ihey were plaeed, and brought in In tho /ielfl of 
diHciihsioii uikI iielum inaiiy niiuieiH of civic, 
remnmiie, Hueiiil, jiiiil poiilienl iiilereHl liaiiug 
a (lirert lieuriiig upon llie emidiLioii, needs 
or relief of (he pfjoi 

It had now heroine evident, liowever. Hint 
the Riaduate i»f a college nr university Btil] 
lurked luurh in I be ^^UY of pi eparalion The 
('Jiarily Oigiini/alinii Soeieiy of New York 
City led llie way in a further departure, the 
estiiblislinienL of a uehonl for Uu‘ Irainhig of 
fioeial workers This Heliool, organized ns a 
suiwmev rinui^i* in ISllK, developed lutu u ecniTao 
exleiidiUR Lliroiigh Llie imunl Heliool year in 
10(KI-I004, and was greatly Hlieugtlieiied by 
ail eiulowinciit of u (juniler of n iiullimi dollars 
from till* liile John S Kiuineilv iu IIIOJ, wliioJi 
v»iui i lie re lined lo u luilhou doll am by a legacy 
from Mr. Kennedy, rreeived m 11)11) 

Similar iiislitutioiis have Hinee lieeu eslnb- 
liHlied in (-liieago, liostoii, iSt liOiiin, and Phila- 
delphia, Tile iSehool fur iSim'uiI 'Voikeis in 
11 ( 1 Lon \va« eslablislied lu U 1 U 3 uudei llio 
joint auHpuTH of Hill van! Uiiivi'iMly anil 
Simmonri Collego Tlie (’liieiigo School of 
Uivu’s and Philiinlliropy, ch Lai dished in 1 D 03 , 
and the Si Louis Seliool of Soiiiil Ihoiioiny. 
(•HtuldiHlied ill loot, arc not lUreelly couuectcd 
with other eduoalioiiid inatilnlioiiH, but nro 
cairicd on in each ciise bv gioiin.H of perfioiis 
closely idea I died wilb the leailiiig ageuciea 
for flomal betterment The Pluhidel(»hia Train- 
ing iSehool for Soeial Work wftB cslab- 
linhed laigrly by tliose inleieHted in cliild- 
earing work in that city All foni of llieso 
insDlutioim are rapidly Ijeeoiiung fully devel- 
oped jirofoHslonnl HclioolSj and Horial Mork 
is rapidly Raining ntcognition as a Iraincd 
profcfiHion. 

(3) From the Htudy of the best mothodfl of 
TcUeviUR iiubvidualfi and fannhea, the Iraincd 
HO rial worker luiluinlly pasHcd on to consider 
the poHsibility of asccj laiuing and of reslralii- 
iiig some, at leuHt, of the giciiL ejiufics of jiuv- 
erty The (level opnuMit of niedieui iind Hoeiul 
Helen cea baa given new and moat import ant 
inform a I ion an to the lelationn of dihenne to 
novelty, and new and inosL valuable wTapoiiN 
for Lhc eoiuine.sl of diseiiHO. Tlio firnt Hocioty 
for^ the ^ pievenlinii of tuliojculofl'm in Iho 
IJ III Led HtiiLes, Umt lu Voiumylvama, was aa 
iiule pendent organization Tlin hucoikI or- 
ganized ell’oi’L for tho prove iitioii of Luber- 
euloHis, and pcrhajis Llio in oat offcctivD oiul 
fnr-rcachiug agency of Lhc kind m existence, 
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ia the Commiltcc on I he Prevention of Tiibor- 
culosiH appointed by the Clmnly OrRanization 
Society of the City of New Yoik m 1002 Tlio 
campaign foi' tiic pievcnlioii of tubcrciilouia 
in the state of Now Yoik, oiilBulo of New 
York City, ban been earrieil on by tho Stale 
Ohrti'ities Aid AHaoemtion, which waa organ- 
ized 111 1872 for Lho Hpceial purno.so of HeeurinR 
Llio iinoroveinciiL of the coiKUlieii of public 
chnriLahlo LnaLiUiliotiH and tho ail minia trail on 
of pulil\c relief Tho Nalumid AsiHoclalion for 
the Study and PnsveiiUon of Tuborcuioaia 
wan coinj)oscd at the oiiLseL larRoly of phy- 
fiiciAUH, but included also a Ri'oiip of active 
ami elTeolive rrineaentalives of aooial work 
It is pfeiiRidly Lhci enHo throughout the United 
Statci that .stale and numieipnl eampniRiis 
for the prevention of tidx'i'culo.si.H aic either 
carried on by coiiijnittees aiipoinlod by elian- 
tnblcoriclief aocieties, or tliat tlie aelivo woik- 
era iii independent aReiieie.s for the piovtui- 
tioJi of tiibcrculoHia an? druivii from the raiika 
of those who have been aelive in chaiitablo 
work These campaiRUH for the prevention of 
tuberculosis aie, however, now priiimiUy edu- 
cational. Tlie lidierculoaia exhibiLioii, with its 
nccompanymR iniblieity, popubii leiiflfd and 
popular lecture is pracLioally u now departuro 
in popular education 

Tlie ofTectiveneaa of the exhibition ah a factor 
ill jKjpular ediieiiLion has been developed by 
dial liable AReiieies merii atrouRly Lh/iii by any 
oilier Ri’oup A tenement hou.se oxhildlioHj 
orRiini^-ed liy the (hiaiity Oi’Rani/ation Soeioty, 
was tbe hist alep in a aeries of evenla which 
led to the creiiluin of a liuiement Iioiiho depaiU 
ineiit in the Royerniiient of New York ('ity 
The State ChiivitU'S Aid AHSoeiiitiou, lu pu)'*e- 
ciitJUR its nioveinenl for LIic picvention of 
tuljcrciilosiH, has hciU noimlai exhibitioiiH to 
the county fairs tiiroiiRnout the ulalc of New 
York, and to the State Fair, PlaiiH are rl- 
leady 111 hand fer the utilization by elmiitahlo 
aRcncies of tliiSHiime form of popiilai odueiiLioii 
for rcstraiiiinR oLlim Rreal eauHi's of poverty 
The relation of intcinperaiiee and of iinniorahty 
to disc a be, insanity^ blindness, and other iiiis- 
Iortune.s ib likely m the near Iiiturc to be 
brouRht home to people generally by chari- 
table nReanes, ill a iminnei wliieli bidn fail to 
be fai more coiivineing than any other prcseii- 
l a Lion of llic arRiimenlB for light and Himplc 
livinR 

(•1) In their search for Llio cauncH of poverty 
ami ui their clToil.s to coiiti’ni Hiicli caiibc.Sj 
chan I able ageneieN I lave, in a minilier of iii- 
Hiamie.s, taken the lead in iiiforming and aioirn- 
iiiR pnpiilai senLlineiil as to the need of new 
foiiiiH of jidmiiiiHlralion and in seeiunig leR- 
LslaLum for such ehaiiROH in udiniiiisLralhm, 
Tli(‘ seareli foi tho eailHea of poverty, enipha- 
Hi/ing III certain aspects the reHoonsibility of 
the iiuhvidual, has ucvortheleHs uoiU5 its chief 
service in pointing out the direct i elation 
belwceu ccrtaiu social conditioua, legibliilmu, 
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and admins Lration and poverty The move- 
ment to ficcuve butter legislation in the niaUer 
of employers' liability in a number of states 
has gained its chief inipctiia directly fiom in- 
quiries set on foot by social workers The 
Pittsburg Survey, undertakcii by Chmilies, 
now The Survci/, wliich, in turn, is a dopni tin cut 
of the Chanty Organization Society of tho 
City of Now York, is probably the most widely 
known, na it inperliaps the most comprdiGiisivo 
and far-YcaclduR effort to give a contieto 
desoiiption of the actual conditions of life 
nml work m an Aincrictin city, in such foim 
as to dihdosn the rc.sponsibilitica gf the various 
faetor.s in the commimily for oondilions affccl^ 
iiiR health and life, and the (lircction-s in win eh 
niiinifipal administration, legislation, and con- 
FOientioiis cniployepa should move 

(J5) Tho develoiniiciifc of the profcsfiionnl 
spirit among .son at worker. s led naturally to a 
(lesiie foi nii eyhaiigc of experiences and views, 
and foi the disciissiou from time to time or 
problems of eoniinon iiikcreat, 'What is now 
known fis U\« National Ctmfcvcnuc of CbuTitica 
and Correction came into existence in 1874. 
tliroiiRh the nRonoy of the A meric an Social 
Seieiico A*j.Hoeinlion The National Confer- 
ence of Cliarilio.s and Correction, while pri- 
marily a meeting ])laco for the c\pre.ssion of 
oinnion, and while it doe.*! not founulatc plat- 
fonns, nor fliiggc.Ht nor approve legialalion, 
liftH beeomo mi ediicatiounl factor of groat im- 
portance. Ill the absence of any Jedcial bii- 
leau or deparlincnt dealing with questions of 
LhiH nature, it lias served to a consiclorablc 
extent as a meniis by which active citizens 
ill the (lifTcrciit slates have been informed in 
Home degree m to IcRiHlatiou aud admimstra- 
lion in other Htnles It lins tended to prevent 
exec.Hsive divoj’Reiicos m legislation or in policy 
AH between difTeicnL slates, and has alToided 
at least an opportunity for advocates of vary- 
ing riysLems to set foiLli Llieir claims and to 
dofiuiil them While the di Hi cullies of scciir- 
ing any thing like a harmonious (Icvclopmciit 
of social woiK 111 the different stales under our 
federal system seem almost insiiimountnblo. 
Die Nalionnl Conference of Cli antics haa made 
a aiib.slanUal contribution towaid the develop- 
ment of a common body of knowledge and 
toward an interchange of cxpciiencGs More 
leeciilly there lina been developed in many 
Hlatea an annual state conference of cliaiiticH 
and eoi’iortion whirh, by enlisting tlio inteieut 
cf local ofncials and agents of local aocioticH, 
many of whom would not attend a nalioiml 
gatheriiiR ala eonsiderable distance, haa helped 
to spread the iiifluonce of tlie nalionnl body, 
to mine alaiidards of worli, to dincournRC may 
Halisfactioii with tinditioiml molhoda, and io 
make advanced Icgisliition possible, 

(fl) Modern charity has to its credit tho 
(level op me lit, ns piirt of its oducatioiial woik, 
of a number of periodicals, .several of which 
have ineiged iu one, — Tke Suvuey, which cx- 
073 
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oi'ta a very auhsitanliftl mflunncG ihroiiKhnut 
the country The ChmUies Reuuiv, osLnb- 
Vialicil by tbc Ohanly Orpanv/ivlion Sneicty 
in 1891, under Iho cdUorslup of Dr Jolm II. 
Finley, then secretary of tlie St a to C'lmntiea 
Aid Association, mid now prcHident of the City 
College of Ts^cwYoiik, ftftci a period of ten yearn 
waa merged in ChiiriUes, a neokly star tod l»y 
the same aocioLy, witlnvhich were aub'^ecpiL'iilly 
incrgod tlic Chicago Commons and 
ClinrUics. 

It IS perliupa not too much to say that in Lho 
course of the Inal four decades, rhniity, fi'oni 
licing HomeLl^iuK niridoutal, irrnlionah uiuo- 
IfiLcd to the mniii cLinonls of hocinl life*, lius 
Ijccomo a thoroughly vital influence, atUhesH- 
ing ilseU coiiscioiii,ly and direr Liy to the piol)- 
Iottib of Bocial cduealion and of poUlical rcfoviu, 
ns well as to the education of tlio individual 

II. P. 

Rfllerences: — 

bnACK¥iTT, J U SnpCTi'iaiou unit ErlucnlioH \n C/inrv- 
(Now York, 1003 ) 

Cftari/it's Wctieiii, C/iurinrj, nnd The .Suri'c//. (New 
York, IHDO-lOLl ) 

Foi.Hfij HQ\[>,n. Core of destitute, ficoheteJ, dcUn- 
QKcnl C^iWrca (New York. U)0i ) 

II act, ir ll PrctEiUivB Treafmeni of negketed Chihlrcii 
(New York, 1010) 

iVaiionnZ Conference ChnnliC^ nnrf Cor- 
rect oh Iii74-if>ni iilHo C?UJiiij(n/iL’« Jude* nrid 
(hude, 1D07. Al(‘’<iliincr JoUiH'Jn. AuKoh. bid. 
Proeccdino^, State Coi^ferencca of CkaniU- idlin’ SI 
SccrelnncH of Ktaic Do^ril’i of ChnriUe^. 
Proi‘ceilinaa Nat\onnl Ai?jOcin/inri — Studj/ and Prt- 
leniioii of Tuhercutosia (Nuw York, 1UI)5-1U11 ) 

I uns, jYnlrD/iat CAifd Labor CommiUto 
(New York, 100M911) 


PHILBUlCK, JOHN DUDLEY (\8\8^ 
IBSfi) — City superintendent of hcIidoIh; bom 
at Deer field. N.II , the 27 th of May, 1818, and 
crnduntcd from Dartmouth College in 181ii. 
lie was Icaohei in the high wcliools of llnxbury 
and Boatoii from IS 12 to 1817 mul principal 
of a graininar school at Quincy fioin 1817 
to 1852 Ilo was for two ye ms principal of the 
State Normal School at Now llritain, Conn , 
and two yoara stale superintendent of the 
schools of Connecticut, In 1850 he was 
elected city siipenntoiulent of tlie schools of 
Boston, wluch position ho held until 1878. 
lie wna apccial educational coinini'jSioner to 
the Vienna cxpoaition of 1873 and director 
e( the United Slates to the Piin*^ o\pv)ft\t\on 
of 1878. He was nlao a mcmlicr of the inter- 
national jury of education at Imtli thoso eK- 
positions "lie was tho first Americnn city 
Bnperintendent of aohoolh lo win inlerniitional 
distincLioii,'' _ 

Mr. Philbriclc'a cducnLional writings include 
Trimncg and Compvlsoty Education (1802), 
Clip School Bysle}na in the United States (1885)j 
Several acldvcsflcfl m the Trocecdinga of the 
Ameiican /iisfifu(e of Imtruclion, articles in 
Iluiason's Dictionnaiie de V&duqoqie^ reports 
en the educational cxhihitg at Vienna in 1873 
and Paria in 1878, Ajiiericna Union Speaker t 


Primary ,S‘jJrrtA'rr, and ropni Is on Lhe schools 
of Host on. Foi heveral years he was rdilor 
of the ('oniicctirid CoipiiiinH »Srfioat Journal 
nnd the Uimarkmcitx Tencim He was iirom- 
iiiouliy Rfnmeetcd with Ihc ('oiiuccLicub 
Teacherfi' Associiition, the Ainericaii IiisLiLuto 
of Insiruclion, und llui Nivlmnni Phluealion 
AsHomlion Ciqv ), and held odiecs iii all Uie.so 
ns'JOciaLioiiH. IIih report on I he 7'cniire of 
Oflirc of Tmchcra in a viilualdo rdurnlioiifil 
doriimeut W S M 

Mce lloaioN, City op, Tbnuiii«j op Teaciieuh. 

no/erencafl, — 

IlijHTim, Larkin, odvtor *Uiiuciii(U wf Uu' Li/c nnil 

iS'iri’irrs e/ /Vnl/^riiA.. (Ildulnn, JHS8 ) 
’WiNHini*. A li (hcalAunrkrinlldHcaiora (NowYork, 

IhUll ) 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, EDUCATION 
IN THE. — Coiihisls i)f islandH and ihIcIh, 
3M1 in uumber, with a total niea of 127,853 
BipiaiT miles luiil a popuhiliuu lU 1010 of 
8,270,802. Poi'inerly SimniHli possonsion.H, they 
wore ceded to Aiiierica in l.SOS Manila la 
tlin oapitiiL 

Historical — The Filipinos were not wholly 
illitoralo before ilin ai rival of ihcir .Spnnifiri 
condiuM'ors Tim inlluenee of tlm oivih/jiliim 
of India ]iad extended to Mnlayiiia and modi- 
fied Lhn euUuie of the piiiiiitivn furost-d well- 
ing and seiiRunig Malays iSyllal)io Hyaleiiia 
of wilting were in mv in the Philippinra. 
CJuiino (/ilc/rtci/m dv tan Uhn PilipinuH^ IflOd) 
Hlates, "Ho given aie Ihesn iHlunder.H to reading 
and wiilnig that there is liiudly a nuiii, and 
mu oil hws a wonuni, that does not reml nud 
write iu leLtera peeulmv Ui U\e inlaiul of 
Manila" "They wiiUi upon caiieH or tlm 
lunves of a palm, nsiiij' for a pen a point of 
iron." These HyllabarieH pnssoil rpiiekly out 
of UBO among llui jieoplea tMirialiaiu/.ed by 11 le 
SpanLsh, and no aolual esainplea have come 
down to iiH, though Liu* ffirm of the Hjdlahmioa 
has been pirseived a.s used by IljHayn, Taga- 
log, Piim]iango, PangaHinaii, and llokaiio. 
iSimilai* syllabic forms of writing are a till 
oiiiploycd by tho uneivilii^ed Maiigyan of 
Alindoi'o la I and ami the TaRbiinwa of Palawan. 

Mohamincdanisin liad al.Ho eiUeiod tlm .south- 
ern islands of Lhc aiehipelago and sent 
colonists to Manila Bay, The entrance of 
Uus fiulh luoaut a mvr souiec of cwiUzaiion. 
with wilting in the Aral no eharimtera, aiicl 
books of laivs. gonoalogH*^, and d(wolion. 
Tho Moio peoplca of Miiulanao and the Siilu 
Arobipolago bU\ 1 inaiiiLam U‘ne,h(*rH and laifins, 
while Lite |iroporlioii who can wnte Iheir Mei’o 
laiignagea ja Arabic charaetei is HiupriHingly 
largo. 

iluL the dominant innuenee in Iho eiviliiui- 
tum of the IfllaiulH wan de.Htinod to be Euro- 
pean and Chmliau. The permanent occiijia- 
tlon by Spain began with Leguzpi'H expetfiLion 
111 I5(i5. It was an Ainerieiiii undertaking and 
it enjoyed the profit of Lhico genciatioiis of 
G74 
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Spaniflii coloiii/iiLioii m ViiU'iiru Tlio Siiiui- 
jsli DonHcioinn‘ lirul lOVolLotl ii^^aiiiHL ihii crueUy 
uf Llic Wofjfc Indie'll Luh OasjM wiis sliU living 
m mo uni Lilly of In a onlfr iil Vnlliulolid, 

and the oxporioncf) of yrarn with Iho Aiiiuncaii 
Indian wan nvailalilo Lo ^uilIo tlio conmicroi 
in Ills clTorls Lo wiibiliio uiul oivili^o tlia Malay 

Tlio coiifpK'sl iViiH acliiovud wiLli rtiiniiininj' 
rnpidJLy mid wJLli Ultlo ooiinicl. Tlio "In- 
diiiiiSi” >n aucni’danro wilh Lliu Hywldiii in vokuo 
in Ainnrioa, wino Riven in cucenncmittiS Lo I ho 
»S])aiiish Holdioi'y Tlieii niniilmr/j at Him tinio 
\vci (5 few, pruhahly no I ovm’ (KJO.OOd in Lho 
portions of Lho islands uni ul nod Tlioro woici 
no laiRO miLlhiiiicuti and fi*\v nownrfnl chief- 
biiins uLlior Llian lho .sulLaii.s of MaRimlanao uiul 
Siilii. 

Tho apiiiliial conversion of Llio Filipiiius 
was for a liino del aye d A f(*w AiiRiiHtiiiiJiii 
frmia wont onb with lho fiisl ooiKpieJOiH, ImL, 
aflnr moi'o than a ileeade, (lovernoi Sandc 
wi'oLo Llial Lhoui worn only IhiiLouii fiiars ivlio 
coaUl say mass, and he was not huio that any 
umloi'sLood lho lanRiiaRo of Lhn iiiiiivoa A 
year later arrived a coinpaiiy of Fran uin cans; 
two JtjsuitH, Hhorlly followctl liy others, cainn 
with Llie first hi si ion in ITiSl, the Doiumuians 
arnvad in LfiH?, ami in Kilid lUo liccnUceta or 
unshod AiiRUsLiiiiaiis. As lain as 1501- lho 
repoil of a fnar icIaLcH lhai llierc weie no 
inissioiiiirics on the islands of Leyte, XeRios, 
liohol, Samai, Miiidaiiao, MashaLe, or many 
oLlvor amidlei islands wUeui the natives had 
been under IribuLo fm nearly a Renoration, 
bub III llial year lhn kiiiR of Spain lieRau lo 
provide Renerimsly Lowavd Uie wnvdniR out of 
misslDiiaricSj and ihernworo auon JOOscatlered 
luaonR Uia islands, Uu* uuiuhev risUiR lo 
appioxiinalely fiOO in Lhn micceedniR eeaUiiy. 

Those missionary friars Riillierod lho Iiuliaim 
into luwns oi ritlucclAucf^^ built ohniohea and 
parisli houses or convento/i, and oi’Raiiisicd Lho 
commwmLics holU eiviUy and inliRioviBly. 
I]y tho luiddin of lho eiRliltionlh cnnluiy they 
had the wholo airliipeluRO rod need lo dociliLy 
to (3hiislian iiio and pmelnie,^ except tho 
'' Moio Goimlry," tlm inouiiLiuii region of 
Neilbern Luzon, and lUo fnroslinl and moun- 
tainous iiiLcriois, inhabiletl by wild people, 

Homo allQiition wuh early Riven lo educat- 
ing lho natives. The iniHsiunaric.s Icarried tho 
(hveia Alakyau laiiguaRcy spoken in llio 
Philippines, reduced bhmn Lo ^YnlLDn form, 
inti oil need Lho Iloiniin al| ill abut, and early 
c.slabliflhod pniilinR nlTices whoro weio pub- 
lisliod catoahminflj books of docLriuo and dovo- 
tiun, and grainniaia and vocabulaiics of lho 
11 n live Ion guns. In eneh ci>nucn!o il was usual 
bo comUiot a nalivo Hohuol m thu dialnct, 
tauRhl by tho sacriHlan or Homo huniblo 
rle])oiuIanl of tliu oliurch, whoro boys and girls 
of llio town woro prop nr od foi coininunion niul 
perhaps leriiiicd lo wrilo lUoir imtivo lonRiies. 
Tho toaohiiiR of Hpauish was nob altomptod 
until late in tho Spanisli r(5giino and was 


opposed and coiidoinncd by Hie fiiai.s a.s likely 
to loobCMi Llie authority of Cluiicli and govern- 
me lit 

Mimic nl in.stiuiiieiUa ivcrc intiodiiccd for 
piii'iioscg of woiflhip and recreation, mid lho 
AstoiUHliiiig aptitude of tho Filipino in mimical 
djicc; Lions has niaile common in every villngo 
pianos, harps, Yialiiia, and the tanddrrici, 
OrRaiia mo played in every church, and it ia 
a I JO or town tiuil has not a native orcliestia 
and bandp 

Tho motives winch led the iS])aiiiards lo 
cstidjli.sh Heeoudaiy and higli suUooIb ii\ lho 
PhihpijiiK'g weie Liio education of their own 
sons and LiaiiiiiiR foi lho pnesirhoocl TIlq 
pioneer institution was the Coldgio do San 
Josf*, a (jullego and seiiiinmy c.slablisiic(l hy 
Older of the king of Sjiaiu, opened in IGQl 
In IGIO it .secured a beipie.st from the cncowii- 
emkro of Mindanao and from this oiulowniciit 
supported and educated fioin twenty Lo forly 
studenls (bccas) for many dL*i;a(le.s la 1C ‘14 
It (djtLuued by papal liiicf the light to giant 
deRioc.s A loyal decree of 1722 le cites that 
*' the greiitor part of those who to-day obtain 
their prebends have beoii i eared iiml pioseciiLcd 
their studies in Hun Joh(5 " In 17C8 on the 
expuULoii of the Jesuits it was courujeaLed, 
then elected into a school of mcdieiiiu and 
plmi limey Its pcaschaion became a subjeot 
of controveisy Uiiil lasted to lho close of 
Spanisli aiilliuiity and was rovivod under tho 
Amei'ieau govovuiiwiiL 

III 1010 Lho lloiuinicaii ordcM’ founded tho 
College of iSaiiLi) Tomas, winch in 1045 hy 
papal bull was mado a uwnersiLy A letter 
of the kniR in 1541 stated tho dciurc Lo sco ib 
pOHsess the uiiuie tiualdicalious as the uai- 
vorsitieg of Avilii, Piimplona, Lima, and 
ILIexieo. At tins pciiod it taught giamninr. 
vheLorio, logic, philoiioiihy, and euholasLio niicl 
moral philosophy, had about thirty secular 
Htudcnlft, ivud bestowed the bELchclor, liconcintc, 
master, and doctor degreea. 13y docrco of 
1785 It received iho title of Real " and 
bceamo known aa lhn " Royal and Pontifical 
University of fiaint Thomas Aquinaa." Tlio 
tftaiiluwg of civil and canon law waa added 
in llio eighteenth century, and in 1875 coureca 
ill mediemo and jjhuniuicy Tlio " Moict 
Decree ” in 1870 aUempted lo secularize thia 
jiiatitutioii and biiiiR it under governinrnt 
control aa tho " Uinyevaily of the Philqi- 
pines," but tlio opposition of lho Church pre- 
vented Hio oiiforcemciit of the decree. Since 
lho Ainciican occupation il hos reorganized and 
amplified Its courdcs and is at bonded by laigo 
munLerB of TiUpino stiulcnU, espccinhy Ihoao 
seoking a training in law. 

A number of olker Hoconclary sclioola, in- 
cliuling bcnifiioa for orphan girls, oxiatcd from 
an early (laLo. Tlio Coldgio do Han Juan 
do LoLran, DBlaLlishcd aboiiL 10 tO as u boUdoI 
foi orplian hoys, developed into a accondary 
fitiiiool and, in chargo of the Dominicana, bo- 
C75 
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cnJiic (I prcptiratory .school lo Uic ouc foi m (‘iirli of llu‘ ishnuhj Lho 

IL Hlill cxHlH and la MU'ndcd inaUui'Um U> Ih' and uUomlnncc 

At Uio bogiiminfs, Lhesi' 1111(1 Hiiiuliir iiislHii- oIjIiKiUojy, (‘xpoiiHn of lIk? acliriola lu bo 
tinns were nob open to Filip iiuia, liub during [iluu'grd on Llic locul liiulgolH, school trncli- 
fcho oightcDnbh cimbury Ihu pniuVico Rrfcw of ctB U» lio from lUv juuhonul kH'vvico 

onlniiiing native curateSj and this upeiiud the Lax and iiflor live yearn' hiuMCr* to hecoriio 
way for Filipiiin education In 1800 fivo *' prvinnnk'^ " or lonal luistonutH Clovem- 
oouciliar aomii\ftric3j^' onw fov (lach diowst'i inuub ck’iu'ul juisilums woui Lu Ijo Pdlvid hy 
wore opened to Lijun native priu.sLH, and in in'croieiii'u fioiii Llie raiikn of ('Vperienred 
1802 they were placed in cliiirge of tlic Piuilist teaeliera; a Siiin'i'ior Coniiiiission of Punmry 
FalKovs Tlvo ImlnicLuui al ihcHe Houiiiiam'8 liiHliiiction wuh to eoinurtl of the ( 'ivil ( lovci’iiot 
was nob adoqiialo to piuinini n Lniined cIci'Ky, of the iHlunds, llio AicIiIjimIiop of iMariila, and 
and the cnralri hcGaino subject to Imi all drpn'' aoven oLlins, llie juniili jJiii hJs >v(<jo lo he 
Giation, CHpcciully aftni bim opeiiing of llm " loeal iiisiieeloiH ’’ iiiid diicct iiisli iirlum in 
Suez Cannl (1800), when the niimliei.s ol ihu Cluistiaii docliiiio and iihjiuIh Fifty yoai^ 

regular 01 dors inci'cn.sed and nntagonihiii d(‘V(*l- ago so eoiiiiirelunhivo n Hclnuiio of iialiva 

□pod hfibween thiwu iSpaiusli uiHsionanoi and (‘nlighLoniiii'iiL wns more of a novelty iu eolonial 
tlio Filipino piiesls (c/niflfos'). adiuiiiiHtMUioii (lian it wmild be lo-day 

Up bo and past the iruddle uf Uir luiu'li'outli Desjule llie defects and liiuitiif kuih of llio 
century, education I'dinained wholly in (lui plan, it iiiiisl lake [diiec* us u pioiH'cr siduuuc 
hands of the Cluirch, and while the mass of in the luodiu'ii edueaLion of Imekwai’d jM'fjjdou, 

Filmiiios received instruction in llui piirislies The plan lIiuh iiiaugni iiled found slow ituIi- 
111 tlontnuc [iiul catceliisin, Lheui wen' piaeli- zulioii, nevei ihelens, id the elosi' of Spanish 
cally no educated Fdipirios oiil^ide of the inle some 'JIIU) m IkkiIh v i'M* lejioi li'd to be in 
clergy In apitc of lepeiited decKu^s of the oju'iabioiii and iiio.sL Umns liiol IjUddiiigH fur 
king enjoining the use and teacliiiiR of SpaiiiHh, hoys and for go In The Leiu liuig, however, 
this huignn-Kc iiad 111 lolc no progress 111 aiJTiR tlin was fur finiu saii^fui'lnvy, Uie inelhods poor, 
natives Travidiu.s iii the islumls up Lo IS70 and the ins(nieHoii \s\in usiiallv (’on/ini'd to 
mo unanimous that the Filipinos uhlo Lu spriik the native dialeel of iIk* loeiilit)' In spite of 
lho Bpiun^h Longim were iiiudy met Uicsn ihasYbmks, U in nuiini'^mg how con^nl- 

Moiinwhilo llio incvrast; of coriiineiee, due eiable u iiuinliei of initives gained at least n 
to tho opuiniig nf the ai cliipt^liigo and lho ^ligllb kiiowh dgi' of Spanish and Lla‘ i udimentn 
production of hemp, sugiw, luiil lohtwco, <i( eduvaliou Such was the e<luealim\al 
laigcly in lho liaiids of native families of Ifjcal mUialion wln'ii, m ISU8, the IMiilippincH 
piomiueiico, had prodiuTd a Filipino ui'isloc- jui'ised fiimi tlie Hoveieignty of Siiam to the 
racy with wealth anil lunhihou Kunwh'ilge \1uileil WlnLes. 

of Spanish was a greiiL disliiu'iion, and (■(hiea^ Presont Syatom, — Tho Aiinnican anuy 
bioii fui thou Hoiis was eagerly HUiight by men occupied Manila Aiigimb 18, JXtJS, and on 
of moans, iSeplmiilxT 1 tlin public HehiioK of the city 

About 1802 liogan a movement of young were Kujjieiieil Little aCtmnpt waH unuh' at 
riicn (ibroail foi .study Thm iii'acLice con- lirnt Lo cliaiige the teaeliing oi diseiplirii!, hut 
timied, inariy being diiveii to study iibuiiid Anieiiean Leaclier.s wms* (‘iigiigi’il lo eoiiiniencic* 
bcaanso of tho obstacles pieHCiiLed In the in.stiuclnin m Knglisli. A year later, iih the 
Pliili|)piiics and tho danger of being marked occiipatioii of Liie iHliindH aiKiinced, Nidioolo 
as a Hoprviatist or /ih'tiu.v/mj At tho end of wine opened geiieiully, army ufbeeiH ueic 
Spanish lulc some huuilreds (if young Filipinos ehaiged with tlMur ovemiglil, uiu| teaeliing of 
Imd luamed tho cmiiiUieM of Europe gratifying 1‘highsli was lu»gmi hy eiiliHled uien riohubly 
their curiosity and their ihu^sb for knoiyledge a thoiisiiiid achonlH weiein tins wav eoiiducLcd 

Many of iheao young men boro ibaiiialic jiiiiti by the army, even during tjio jieiiod of wflr- 

in Lho jjeriod of llcvolntion ^ fnio. Tlio Mill tin y fjoveruoi urged on the 

The education of tho Filipino was gie/itly aidiool work aa a nieufuire " caleulated to jineify 

advanced by tho rtUnm In 1850 of the Jcstiils. the imojile niid Ui jinicnie luiil (*\priiiLc lho 

III 1800 they established Lho Ateneo Munici- robtoration of I rniu nullity," Tlieae lughly coni- 

pal, a HOC Olid ary fschool supported by tho city m end aide efforts opemul Lho wu}' for I lie edu- 

of ^Iiin'da, iGOi‘giuu/.ed mmio Lho Ainovieivu calumal work CBtaiilirthed hy llie IMnhpimio 

occimaiioii as a jiiivato oollego. In ISOII CoiniiUHnioii. 

the Spaniali governmeut nwdveci Lo cstaljlish The above ComiiuHsion, under ijiRtiuctlinia 
a syatmu of public luHlniciiou. It woh iiu from Ihrsidiml McKudey Lo mgani/o a civil 

impoi'Laiib step iii lho iSpnniHli program to povoriinienb hir the ai’i'hi]H‘liigo, leaclied llio 

reform and inoderiiize lho Philippino adiniiiis- Fliilippiiiea m Juii(» 10(10, anil ooiiiiiieneed its 

triition, '^riui import a III duei'eo of Dccein- lahiii\s iw a legHlalive body on September 1. 

bor 20, IH03, was iHSiicil hy Uui oohmial Ihdoro roanhing Lho Waudn, it engaged Dr. 

minisLer, do la Concha It deciced a Fred W. AbkinHon of Hpiingfield, j na 
iioimal school 111 Manila under Lho JeHiiits. n general aupeuntendrnt of edueation A 

a school of primary instruction for boy,s anti Inoad survey of Lho educational needs was 
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madCj f|U[ilinc(l Holdn'i's from llio 

vuliiiiLcora wci'rt Li‘iicliuis, and now 

Hchools woio opened wilh iho cooperalion of 
army 

On Janumy 21, 100 i, Lho Comimasion on- 
aclctl till oiRiinio hoIiooI law (Aeb 74, mib- 
ticriuoiitly iunomU'd nclj 477 and olhcr 
acta) wliiuli coiUralized Lim ii(iiiiiiiiHlriLlion of 
all ])iiblic hoIujijIs ui il Purcaii uf JOdnoiaiuii. 
It wJia provided Ihal iiiHlriictiuii HlmuUl 1)0 
ficfl Aiid secular, Lhal Lho IChrIihIi Iiiiiruuro 
should hu Llio liiisis of iiisLniclioii, LliiiL loli' 
gioUB insU'ueiUoii tuiKlil. he Kiveu lu puhlie 
achoola on ciirUnn days l)y prirslH or ollii'i* 
qiialified peisoiiH l)iiL iioL l)y LoueliorH Tim 
cducnliou of both rfOKi’S to^ollici, wlnlo nob 
pi'oviflcd for by law, was asHiiniod Aiionnal 
achuol and a Inulo Miliool woie aiiLhonzed. 
AuUionby was Riv<‘n Lo lluf Cloniu'al Kupoiin- 
Icinlcnl to oiiRnRo 10(10 Ainoncan LoaolmiM 
niicl briiiR tliom Lo tio' inlandH, as-iKoiiiR [\mn 
Lo towns whoru nonditioiH wi‘i'o iiuhI. favoudiln 
These teachers wore i)JoiiipLly sonned, and 
by October, 1001, 705 wi'ie uL woik in nearly 
all pmtB of the inlands In 1002 the niiinher 
iiici’oased lo 020 , the hiiReib Jiniiibifi evei at 
once in Llm field 'fins pioneer woik was 
greatly einbaruwHed by dilheoUies of coin- 
niuiiieiiLiun, disUirbanees duo to bundils or 
/ndrdacs, llm dihorg'Hiizalioii of local goverii- 
monb, upon winch Uie inniiiKmaimn of pninary 
Hiiiiooh ileimnilnd. and e-ipecinUy by n hovero 
opidaiiiic of clioleiii which swepl over Llm 
nrchiiielago iii llJ02-10(Kh In spito of extreme 
dHadvaiilaRCs, hoiiu' 2000 seliools were coii- 
difctr'd, the imttirah nation of tho JCiighsh la/i- 
guage was begun, and a eonsidia'ablo iiiiinbet 
of pvinuisiuft yomi^^ people were hniughl uuder 
the poi’doiiiLl iuflumice of lugU-ininded Aineneiin 
Loaolmis Thuse young natives were the 
niiehiii.H of lho new (deiiMil and leaching force 
iiuliHpiiiHahh) to llid purposes of the govern- 
incnl Nighl hoIiooIh for ndiiUs were early 
cstalhshcd in Manila and, proving popniur. 
night classes were aublioiized and coiulucLcd 
by Ainm’Kjaii lejinlieiH in nniiiy towns Tliey 
were gradually disconLi lined nfler 1004, except 
in Manila 

Tho first work was of a pi unary character, 
bho mill being bo lay a bioad hasla for popular 
cnliglibonmont. But the doinaiid for higher 
instiuctioii 111 Kiiglisli waa Hoon fell, ami by 
Act 372 (Mareli 0, 1002) aecoadary schools 
wore authorized lo give noiiiiid Lrainiiig, 
Agriculture, and niamiid LruiDing, besides 
aeadcinic and comiiiereinl iiisLiuction. 

At lho mill of l\)f>2 PiofohBor Bciniiid Moaca. 
firsb Secret ary of I’liblui IiiHlrnebioii and 
Philippine (loininiHsionor, reHigiied niid was 
minceeded by (leneral J, P Sinibh. Dr 
AlluiiHim 1 (‘signed at the Hrinio time, and was 
snecceded by Dr, K. K. II r van, iSiipeiinLoiulcnb 
of llm Normal School, lie wch followed in 
AngUHl, 1003, l)y Dr 1) P. 11 arrows, who had 
boon for two yeiiis Chief of tlio Elhiiological 


Survey. Dr Harrows continued at the head of 
school work uiiiil Novcinbci, 1900, when he 
was succeeded by Mr. Frank ll Wlnlc, who had 
entered the Leaching scivicc m 1001 

During 1903 and 1904 improved aonditioiis 
made possible a lapul building up of school 
work and coiiHidorablc improvomenb in adinin- 
iHtratioii The JuliniiiiatrntiOE is highly cen- 
ti'ulizml. Tlvc Diu'ctor cf Education (foimcrly 
(loneial SupcnnLciulcnl) appoints and nro- 
iiiotra aupci intoiideiils and Lcacheia, picaoribca 
tin* com sea of Htmly, authorizes the opening of 
uew BchonlH, BclecLa and puvehaaca all Icxi- 
hookri and Hii])phc’s, which mo funiiBlicd fieo 
to public school pupil.s, and approves building 
plans The Dirci'tor lesiionsiblo to tho 
fSecrctary of Public Instruction, who is a mcsni- 
ber of the Coininission end wlio liua in Ida dc- 
piirtiiient five other Imrcniis besides EducaLiom 
The iimiduT of division siipei in tendon Lb orig- 
inally provided (ten) was madcqiinte, and the 
iiiiiiiher was inci ousted until oiio was appointed 
for each pi ovince The pioviiiccb were divided 
into Home 400 ''districts,” and an Ameiicnn 
teachci wns designated ns "auportisoi” of 
each IJiuh'r those activo men new primary 
Hchools weio esLabhahed, and many young 
Ifilipiim loachcis engaged and set to work. 
Tho aim wiii lo extend the public school 
advaiilugcs Lo the people of the " barrios ” 
Tliis aim lius he(*n kept consLaiillj'^ in viow and 
ban bi'en noiwly leabzod 
The expenses of all instruction arc divided 
hoLwcen the iiisulnr, provincial, and municipal 
goveiinneiUs, the expenditures foi 1011 being 
51,7(}i7,9rr,S, $104,043, and $1,258,230, icspec- 
tiv(4y, a total of $3,128,831 
Eiciiicnfnri/ Iffdacation. — lu the rgKooI year 
ending Maich, 1909, 4194 primary hcliools 
were conducted and attended by no less than 
570,502 pupils, alxnit two fifthfl being girls 
In 1901 Llic complclo program of studies was 
issued IL reproseiitg a dopaiUirc fiom Ameri- 
can school ciirrieiila. It provides for tluco 
sorts of piililio sclioolg piimaiy, 3 years (ex- 
tended Lo four ycais in 1900); intcrmcdinto, 
Lliieo ycaifl, and secondary, four years The 
Biibjccta Lniight in the primary schoolii arc 

loading, languago, niithinclia, gcogiaphy, 

hygieno and sanitation, municipal govcriimciib. 
miiHic, (hawing, and industrial work. All 

instiuctioii is m English, and all Icacluiig at 
tho present Lime in primary schools la done by 
Filipino teaclicra Industrial tcacliing has 

received much oinphnsia, Tlie Filipino is a 
(loft and artiatie worker The yniicd and 
UBoful naUvo luaiuifacUueH, BUch aa luvalcctry. 
mat and hat braiding, wero aclcotod in 1904 
for lenoliiiig m pilmary flohools Loom weav- 
ing. Inco working, and embroidery liavc bcon 
adcleilj and by tho dirfiisioii of these arts rc- 
inunorativo lioiisrdiold ooeupaliong are being 
Gloated and ox tended. Ciardonnig is nlao 
taught as a piimnry school subject, and thereby 
new vegetables and food pinnta aro intioduccd 
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ii\lo many jmrt'i of Llio islmula. Sinco 1900, 
laduatnal tcadiing liaa been staiulrtitlizud, 
nud nearly 400,000 piipila are now nnKAged in 
sort of indualual work The prininiy 
and inlormediAiti icxlbooka bavo been wriLlcu 
cspDcially for Philippine achoola and nro 
models of good moUiods and of the publisher's 
art 

The inLeiiTicdiato schools woro from Uio 
first vocational as well (la acadoiiuo. Six 
apooinlized intcniiodiato couisos woro fiKcd 
upon in loot); nainolyi Rcnoml, Leaching, 
fanning, tool work, busiiicaa, and lioiiackcei)- 
ing nntl UoiiHcliolcl arLa. There weio 215 
inLui mediate fiohoola in 1011 aLtciided by 
25,000 pv\p\b 

Secondaru /^dncn^ion. —Secondary achoolH 
in 1904 wore limited bo one for each piovmco. 
Cumprohonsivo plans were framed for Lheir 
dovclopnionb and the aid of piovincml govoin- 
ments was areured foi ohliiiiuiig liuids and 
buildiiiga. Thcjso aoliools have heroine the in- 
tellectual GDnbcia of the provinces, and many 
posscaa laigo tmcls of land for athletics niul 
for farming, niid gioupa of biiildinga meliiding 
ahopS| domosbic science buildings, and doi- 
milorica 

ALLondance nt all sohoola is vnluuLarv. 
Goiiiinilsory attendance, Lliough ficiiuoiiLly 
uigod, Ima never lioon aiiLlioriKpd by law 

Tlio school ays Lem ia closely conrd mated 
with bho public aervlco, and the exaiiii nations 
given by tho Civil Service lliiirau uro taken 
by hundroda of iuLcmcdinbo and liigli school 
graduates who thereby hoconic eligible for 
public appointment. The l^urcau ol blduoa- 
tion has also provided courses of Lraiiiing for 
producing akillcd naaistaiUa in aovcral Inaneht^a 
of tho Goveriinionb: luirHc'! for tho Jluroaii of 
Ileal 111, appi calico surveyora for the Jlurciiu 
of taiula. and rniigeia for tJio lluroaii of 
ForcaLry, oosidca traimng clerks, stonogiaphora. 
and a teaching force of over 8000 men and 
women 

In 1003 the Govornment provided a |dnn 
of sending selected studenta to the United 
Staboi. Some 200 hiivo been appointed, 
uaually for four years, but tho plan has been 
(liscontmiicd, as University facilities have 
bocii piovided in tho PJulippines. 

Schoolhouses — Tho rapid growth of tlio 
system of sclmols made necessary the use of 
hundreds of rude sclioolliouses of nalive con- 
etructiQu, but notable progress ia now being 
made m or Doling pennanoiit aohool buildings 
of coiiareto, The first Pliilippmc legislatui'o, 
on il3 organization in 1907, passed, as its 
hrab act, a bill providing $500,000 for banio 
school buildinfii. It haa since duplicated 
this Bum. Thci'o have boon other important 
insular appropriations for school buildings 
and numerous private doimtiona. 

Aihletics, — A most impoitant part of 
school work ia athletics, Anioricaii spoils 
nro coining to oxorb great physioal and moral 


influence Field ineols are Jicld in all ])rev- 
incos, and there me four intei nroviiuiial 
meolH, lM’.4idi'S tho insiiliir nieeb at tlu* annual 
carnival in Mimila In iOll, 4H2 roinpcLiiig 
baneludl U'iuuh played I’idi cidicial gamrs, 
while a Hiiiglo pioviiioe liuil 110 organised 
school Leaiiis. IhiskcL ball is idaycd by girls 

Tcachas — From I ho In-ginning gioaL al- 
Leiilioii hiiH been giieii to tinuiing the iinlivo 
Iciichur, withmit wlmiii oducnlioii iuiihL have 
continued on lumowliiieH and witlioiit a per- 
iiianrnt foolhohl. I'Ioh is uRCoiiipliNhed by 
" Liainiiig cIiihni'.h ’* ciMiduelcil by the super- 
viHois for llirii’ i-orp-H of pauimy Leaclicrs, by 
" vacation noruiid schools" hold in each pruv- 
\\\VM fur Com weeks ciu'K 3eui,iLud by "vaca- 
tion aHStiiiihlK'B ’’ at Maijjlu iiiid a few oilier 
iiupoitiint places f:orie.H[)(indeii(’e eouises foi 
tcaclieis mo coiidneted liy the milnd idlifcaf 
the bmoaii. All iiulivo (eaelnsH aio caicfiilly 
graded u\ respect to uLtiiinnienlH, and en- 
coiiriigcd to Keep roiisLiinlly advaiieing 

The Aineiicun LeaclieiH, who now uiiinunl 
to ovei 700, come fioin all parts of the Uiiilpil 
Htritea Those (list apimiiUid in 11)01"JII02 
weie selecLcd by Lhc (ieneial Hujn-nnlemh'uL 
without exiuuinaluui LewL, In 1993 hoiuc 125 
were hch'cLcd, under autlioiily of the C'ivil 
Ciovei iiur, by tln‘ C’alliohc (’huieli in llie 
Uinted iSiaU'S Miiirn Llml dale all a[i|)Oiiil- 
iiionls have been under tlie ei\il Huiin* nf the 
islands, and eligibility is cibniiiudde only by 
passing exjinniiuUoiw. 'riieie is an agent in 
the UiiUi'd States for iiioeling prosiicelivc 
luficluns, and Lhu JliiioaU of liHulur AITnns 
at Wasiiinglon gives iissislanee. I'hieU your 
1111 avuiage of 100 new lerielusH, niohtly nicn, 
ace rippii lilted. A vuratuiu aHseiiibly Cor 
AmeriLaii teaidiers was (slaidished at Ihigiiio, 
the suiuiner capilal, in 190K. The n^gioii is 
a cool, cU'vated ])laleuu euvried wilb ])incs. 
(loiirseH uie given liy leeturers fioin Amoiican 
Umveisilies and conreienc(j.H on school woik 
are iieid 

A*/Jccinf t^chooh, — Tliore arc Hovernl " iiiHii- 
Inr schools." The Normal iHchuoi at Manila 
pruYides an advaiioed coiuse for irainnig 
teachers mul, pievimis to tlio opening of Llic 
uuivciftity, piopiuerl pupiU fur college , medi- 
cal studies, and study of tho law Tho trade 
aobool at Manila la equipped for Lencliing 
mechmiical drawing, woodwork, inacldne fliinp, 
motor 1 ©pair, wliedwrigli ling, ivoud carving, 
Gcramica, textiles, and minor iiidnatrics In 
addition to tiiiQ ccntial trade school, each 
provincial secondary school liiiH woodworking 
nIioi)9 and a inoeliaiiical drawing dcpai Imonl, 
wliilc several have machine hIioiih also. Alto- 
go L her 358 nmimal training almpH in tlic Huhools 
arc reported. In Manila aid also a higher 
iSchool of (kmiinm'co and the Kchonl for tlio 
Deaf ami Uliiid. Tho NaiUical Knhool in- 
liciitcd from the Spa nisi i if^gimc wan closed in 
1907 

RcsuUa, — The results of tliia wide attempt 
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at education arc i)ocoiiiiiJfi inmufesl ICriRliah 
h apokca by and cKildi'cu in 

practically overy villuRO, ami Llic dooi Lu uHoful 
and eriliRntcncil life liaH l)c(‘n (ipeiicd t« tlmu- 
aaudfl of you HR mi’H and women Thu Piircaii 
aims to nholiali illiteracy luid ^ive tlic entire 
jicpulntion Iho basia of an edneiLlioii. If llie 
picacjiL oIToiIh an* Hualainetl, lIiih end \mII be 
nearly ablnincd for ilu‘ ymilldul iMipnluiion in 
the coui'40 of another decade 

Tlio scliool efToi'l aiiioiiR 'in inlmn 

poopie^j nnmbennR idxmt one noth on, \a 
not exlenHivej but HiRiiilieiint leHiill^ lui^o 
been Bccunul CeiilnLl Hchonla, with piovi" 
ftion fni' boarding lUiinlH, me pltiei-d at tlu' larfi- 
cst cpiitcra of the im^niii jinpulatinn and an iii- 
(lualiialaml literal y ixiucalion h Kivein Sm*li 
ME tlic iRorot Hcliools III tho Moiiiilaui Piov- 
mco of LiiJJon, fichonlH foi Ifiipao and Ibiino 
in Nnevii Vizcaya, for the Itukidnan niid 
Mftiiobo on the Inland of Xtindanan and for 
tlio TaRbiinwa of Pula mm Over 12,0111) 
paRfiu clnldreii are bciiiR Uhih educated. 

The aohoolH of Uie Mom Piovinre are not 
muter Uic t Lire an of l’idorin\iJii, tail are con- 
ducted by a aupeiiiilendeiil who h an ofliehil 
of that (rovernineiit Moliiiiiiinedan iiieju- 
dice ami oppo'iitiun have liindeu'il tlie develo\i- 
mniit of' HcluMili unions lliene pi’oph'H, bill 
Home ai\ly srhoola aie eoiuliieted, inebidint; a 
accojulnry ueliool at SiindimuiKa; 

Il^ghfr Pjii\irniif>n --'Pile Pliilipiiiiui Lej^n- 
laiurc by Act of June IH, lOOH, eMluhliHlied tliu 
Uiiiyoraity of the Pliibiipiiu^s K ih a cor' 
p oration coni posed of six p.x njftcio and live 
appoinleit mointiera eidtetl " le^^enis ” 'i’tie lot' 
lowiiiR eollrRCH have been CHliddisln’d . Medi- 
ciiiGj orRainznd in jliOft, lutn'iat Aria, ARneut- 
lure, Veteiiiiary Seienee, KiiRUieerin^, Law, 
and Pino Arts Tlio ('ollej^o of Amio'diuro 
located at Lih ItuttoH, luiKuna Province, 
the other colleges an* at Aliiidla. Tlieno 
collcged, except I'lno Aria, reeeim only giad- 
uatefl of higb or aeetmdary achtmls, Tho 
Collego of JabemI Ails ih divided into tho 
junior rollcRe, Imeliclm dr’Hreo, livn yenra, and 
^Enl 01 collcRO, niiHter ilegree, Lbren addiltoiial 
years Thu otlinr Piii versify eoiirHeH nro from 
three to five ycuru’ duration Tho his. cuL 
IcRos wero attended diiniiR tho nchool year 
1011-1012 by 500 atudenlH, llio Sellout of 
Fine Aria bv 801 Mliirlenbi 
Tho freedom of iih true lion mado posnihlo 
by American Huvareimiily has resuKed iu a 
hirgn inci’ondo in jirixate' iiiHlitulioiia iitmI llio 
gemiral proHoorlty id such selmnlH. In 11)03 
Lhn [liceo do Mniiilu was <>slaldished, nlnuHt llin 
fiiat Philippiiio Hucondnry Hchool under Heiular 
nuiuAROiuunt, ^laiiy of the provincbil towiiH 
now Imvn private aecondiiry mcIiooIii. Until 
rocniitly their emu Men of Mliidy worn iinideliiil 
after tnnt of San Juan do liOirnn. Hie Atuneo, 
or oilier SpaniHh ai lioolH. and miibraeed no 
more lb an fivu y<‘arH, fotlowiiiR Itin primary 
flchool of throo or four yoara. Thu bachclor'a 


dcgicE was CDiiforrcd. The desirability of 
riuMug iho htamlnnl of accoiulary work in all 
the, so iiialilntiuiiH licing clear, Iho Secretary 
uf Public riistruction began la 1908 to urge 
Hueh i(‘fmina, piomiHiiiR tUcrefoi’ guveiniucnb 
recognition of their dogrens In 1010 a 
Bpeiial nvuminer Maa appointed All Logctlior 
Hcven insliiufionH, not indudiiig Sanlo Tomas, 
ha\o had Uieir bfUiheloi* tlegu'cs iccngnizccl, 
TliPho aie Ali'iico, Sun Jiuiii de Ijctrnn, San 
licda, AanmiiiHioii f‘ollege (women) ill Manila, 
Sib II nan liiHldule at DiimagiicLe, Snn Vi con to 
flu I’errcu', near Ihiilo, mul the Colegio Somb 
nano at Hi pun, llokus Sur D P. B 

RefercnccB — 

AtkIshun, 1>’. W, The Phihppuie !a}nn(h, (Boston, 
inoj) 

1), T* A Ihslory of Iho Philippines (Yon- 
hern, N Y. 1012) 

Hlkiii, 12 11 , ami Huiiikhow, J A The PhiUppino 
Ifrfnodi, VdIh XhV jind XLVI (Clwolancl, 0,, 
lOlKl' ) 

1 i(E> II. 1l^ II r liiptncncci »f (in Anicrioin T'cacAcr, 
n iNormhie uf Work aiiri Trnvcl ui the /*/idij3iJino 
Ishiuls (New Vnrk, IflOO) 

IluIJianiii' IhIiukIh, Iliir(>au rjf EduraLiom RepaUa q[ 
(lie DirciUor (jf l'2ilu( ciLiuii, lOUO-lUU (Mamin) 
iSVrcirp <1/riiJ(mf 

('i UH 1 IH (if the PfiiUfmiips, Yol III, 1005. 
llnivrruily id (lie PliilininncH, CnlalooKc, 

PHILIPPINES, UNIVERSITY OF, MA- 
NILA — See FiiiupiunkHi Education in 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY, ANDOVER, MASS. 

— Foil II I led in 1778 by Samuel PliiUipa (fy.e ), 
then liieiUeiuinl liovcnioi of llio noiumon- 
XM'idlii It wa'i dmgncd lo piepare boys 
fur the higher iiiHliLulionB and te HI tlicm 
for lim iargi'sl civic UHeiiilncHS The school, 
wliieli wah founded on biond dcinocralic Iiiigb, 
early acfpiired a national repulation and pres- 
tige U wii*! virtiU'd liy President Washiiiglou, 
who lalcr H(‘aL nini; of liia iicphowfl aiul giaiid- 
neiduiWH to enjoy ih bciiEfih. The Academy 
wjiH incorporated in Hie last aeb of the Great 
ami CJciiornl Coiirl" jiiHl prior to the forma- 
tion of the new siLate guvrninicnt. Pliillipg 
AciulcTiiy has grown atcaddy iii numbers, in 
material e(]iiipniciil, in cnicieiicy and influence. 
Its eiindlmcul in 1011-1012 waii 671 boys. Its 
equipment eoiiHialsof 35 biiUtliiig.-^ Its faculty 
iminiuTB liiiHy-three men. lia Btvidenl.'i como 
from 111 aclically every state in the Union, ami 
from ninny fnicign counlric.i, and its graduates 
arc ftceuatoiucd lo cuter aunually a acorc or 
iiioio uf Hio higher iiihLiluLirms of Icainiiig 
The Hcliool prides ilbclf oii its drinocinfiy, iioya 
wlio aio ('oiiipellml to work Ihcir way imngbiig 
and eojjipcling on ciiual Icnna Witli tlioao of 
generoua wiMilth. 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY, EXETER, N. H. 

— Fomidcd in 1781 by John Phillipfl (f/.y)> Iho 
cliief beiiofacLor of thci instilution fur the 
piirpoiio of " pTomoling PioW and Virtiie, and 
for the education of Youtli, etc.” Wdliain 
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WoodbrUlgo {(jv) \va« ilic furtL prinripl. 
InflLnicLion is oUeied iii all llio HtiulirH irquiml 
for adniinnion to the IciicliiiR eollcf^efl and «rn‘n- 
lific Hclioola. Ily the coriJiliLiiUoii of John 
Pliilli|)a the academy is *' equally open lo 
youth of icmuniLc quiilificatioiw fi'oin every 
quarter'’ I’hc acliool enjoys a Rieat reputa- 
lioji lliroiighoul the coimliy and traina Htih 
(IcnU from all piirta of the Union Tlie hIu- 
dents ai'G divided into four clahses or years 
Tlio enujlliTieiit in 1911-1912 was 522, ami Lho 
fiVGvdty consiaLed of Iweuty-Hw inemheis 
Tlio equipment has been Rindiuilly auRiiKMUed, 
more particularly smeo 18S3. The sLiideiilH 
aiQ dlsUlbuLed ui a miinber of dormitoin's, 
and IhrouRhont Llicir stay in the sehool am 
under the charge of advisers whom they con- 
sult on mattcis relating to studies and school 
life, 

PHILLIPS, JOHN (1719-1705) —Pounder 
of Phillips Academy at I'lxeler, born at 
Andover, He graduated from Haivard Uni- 
versity in 171)5 and foi a time taught sehool 
lie harl some idea of cntciing the minisliy, hut 
decided finally on a mcreantile ciueer at P\c- 
ter. When his uephoWj Samuel Phillips hy.y), 
founded Phillips Academy at Andover {(j v ), 
he conLn)>ule([ to its endowment Probably 
influenced by Ins nepheu, he founded Pliiilips 
Academy at LxcLer in 17S3, of whieli he was 
the chier biiiiefucLur. Phillips was for LwciiLy 
Tara a Iruatee of Dartmouth College, wlieiu 
ic endowed a profcHsorsiiip, and was id, so 
intcicsLcd in Princeton CoIlcgCj to which lio 
made some don at ions, 

iSec Acadf-my 

RcferencB 

BAnNAiin, IT i-lwicrwjan Journal o/ EducoHoii, Vul 
TV, pp. 7ii-K0. 

PHILLIPS. SAMUEL (1752-1802) ^ 
Pounder of Pmllips Academy at Andover ((/ e ) , 
born at Andover Tie was eduealed at Uuni- 
mor Academy and Harvard UniveisiLv, whern 
lie graduated in 1771 Two years later ho 
became town clerk and treasurer of Andover 
From 1776 to 1779 he was a meinbci of the 
Piovincml Congress, and Inter of the senate, 
of which he was president in 1785 In 1801 
he was lieutenant governor. From 1782 to 
1798 he was judge of the common pleas in 
Essex County. He was greatly iiUcrestetl 
in education, was an overseer of Ilaivaitl 
Univcraity, and frcipiciitly visited thn Andover 
common schools He was the foundci in 1777 
of Phillipa Academy (qv) in Ida native town 
and waa laigely instrumental in accuriug its 
endowment Sue Acadumy 

Reforencflfl! — 

BAnNAiii), 11 Arncrican JourrinI of EdiiccKon, Vnl 
VI. iin, 00-74 

Tayloi\, J L, a Jl/flmoir of Ilia Honor Samud Phil- 
hpa, LL.D. (BoBlon, 1850) 


PHILO JUDi^US (20 iir^c 40 a n.). - 
Hebrew philoHoplier, a iiiitive of Alexandria 
Egypt —See Xnn-PLATONiHM , Mysticihmj also 

J KWI Hll I'lnuc ATI ON . 

PHILOLOGY — TJm meaning of the term 
philology has been dillerenL at vaiioUH Liinea 
Ilialoneallv theie lue lliiee iiiniii iienods in 
ulmdi pluloingicid studies have lloiiriHlieil, 
frt) the (fliiHsieiil, (h) the Umiaissuiiee, and 
(r) the Modern fieiiod, 

Clasaicttl Period — 'Phe earlicHl use of the 
word tftiXoXoyui la fuiiiid in Pluto, where it 
bus Ibe ineamiig “lover of diahetie," or “of 
seiciitilie iiryuiui'iiL “ 'Plu* eunespondliig ud- 
jeelive, </ii\uAoyor, beam the aeiiHe of “lover of 
di sen ur.se “in eoatiast lo /xurJAflyor, “ haler of 
dmcoiirse “ The foiiner adjective la used of 
AtheiH ua a city “ fond of eoaveiHation," as 
opposed to Sparta ami Crele, aeeordiiig to 
tradition plaei's wlicre hrevilv of speech wna 
moio highly icgnrded (Saiidys. Vol I, p 1, 
ef, Aels XVIT, 21) In geiieial use, however, 
the wold bore a bioad higmfieniiee, both iii 
(iieek and in the Lai in uhch of I lie word whieh 
llie ItoinaiiH denved fioni llie (TreeliH In 
C'lceroN letleis the w'ord phitiilnquH menii.s 
iwendy “ learurd “ or “ hteravy “ lu thn 
jmsU elans ie poem of Martiaiiiis Capidla, f)e 
PhiloloffiU' fl iUcjrniii, JupiLer at a 
uwetittg of the gods demands the rigids of 
naluruii/wition for one who Ims hitlieilo hreii 
only a mortal viigiii, i e, Philnlogv, the 
biule of Mi'iemy, wlio lepreseiiLs w'isdoiii or 
knowledge IMiilologv is the gnilflcsH of Mpeeeh 
or expression, and aho is aLLmuled liy aeven 
bnde.Hinaith, svlio uic iioiio other lliiiii Llie 
Hcveii diviHionsof the qiiadriviuiii and Lriviuiii, 
The eoneepLioii of pliilology wdueh Lho poem 
piTHenls IS Lliorefoie lluiL of KvsleiniiLic leani' 
mg aiul its (‘xjiression in ajicech or wutiiig. 
From Ihest' uhch of the t<M'in| it is aiqiaieiit 
that jihiiologuR in Latin and in CieeL was a 
woid of l)olh wider und les.s deiiiiUij sigmlieaiiee 
than It IS 111 modern usage. 

Foi other and inoie .speeiid asjieelH of Lho 
activity of Llie plidotogieal HUidenl, ueeording 
Lo the modern umlei standing of the term, Ihc 
Gieeks and Homans emploverl Lwo otliei 
Li‘riiiH, ypajifULTiKOif grammaliais, and k/jitiko?. 
ailicun Tlie fiisL of Lliesi' tern is was used 
diielly 111 llie Alexandrian poiio<l, and like 
philology, iU meaning was broad It Higiiifiod 
gcueiAlly “ student ot li Lora Lure," parliciilnrly 
poetic literature Thu kimi of study iiiqilied 
by the term is mdufated in Die six divmioim of 
the Hubjeet given by DionyHiUH Tiirax (c I fib 
n.o ), in “ LIu) earliest tiontisn on granuiiar 
now exUiiiL “ (.Saiidys, Vol I, p. H). Tlieso 
six parts am (1) aeourale leailiiig, (2) oxpla- 
luilioii of poetic figures of sjieeeli; (8) exposi- 
tion of lare words and oi suliject inaUer; 
(4) etymology, (5) Hlateiimiil of legiilar 
grammatical foijiis; (0) the erilieism of poetry. 
By criticiam is meant the attempt to detect 
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apunoug pfig'^aK^s or Hi)iirioiig woika. Tho 
craminanaii wn'i out!, wlio biisioil 

jiiinsoli' I ho study, tlio lidiliiii;, aa it would 
he callccl 111 modern limeg, niid the iiitr^rpre- 
ULion of pucLry. Ciiliciiin WiiH Llio higliost 
fu no lie II of tliB Kiniiiiimnaii Theia wuro 
Bpcpial rcn'ioiia why Lho windy of graininiir 
and criticiHin (i c. “ lho luKlior criLicjam ”) 
should bo (uillivfttcd hi lho Alovaiidnaii ponod. 
Tbo work of bho Aloxiuidiian aohohir coiigmLod 
nmiidy in lho chL»Hjlic[LLiun ol' woiky, tho 
(IctcimiimLion of thou luiLhoi'ship, lho csliib- 
lishinoiU of piiro LokU, lho study of ^inniiiiiir 
in tho imii'owiT hiuiso lu onloi to doLeimino 
llin lolalivo aulhorily of dilToi onl iimmigcripb 
rnadiiiRH, and maUoiw giiiiihu Lo tlioso A 
typical Aloxaiidvum ftoUoUi was I'liaUisthouvs 
(c 27 (l-c 11)0 u ^’Oi a voisidilo iullu, imd 
tlio fust of LlU! Aloxaiidimiis to aHsuiiic Llio 
name tfuXoXoyoi IIo wrolo Iro/ilisos oil fiooR- 
rapby, luathoinaLioH, asU'oiiomy, and du«- 
noloRy. Ills Ri'i'iiLo'il work was ono on iJiO Old 
Abtie Gomody rijs d/jxtiifi? xtu/ioiSta?, roally 
ft soiJOH of inonoi'raphg on iiuohliong of uiitlinr- 
ship, (hito, Loxtuul t ulirisiii. IiitiruurOj cLo , 
in tho plays lUvl ho was ivlsu iv mi\i\ of hl- 
eiaiy hislo, and liiiiHclf wiolo poonis and pliil- 
oiopluniil prose Iroalisi^s On Lho wliolo, Llio 
jUoMiiidiiaa coiicoplioii of ])liiloh>(ry may he 
deliuuil us a lioiiiljiiialion of Helkolaiship and 
li Lei ary versa Lihly 

Jh’sides llio tliiee Rioups of llnRiu.slie stii- 
(Ion Is ropio.sonLed liy llio phihdif(fUH, I he ginui- 
mnliniH, inul Ihe rrfhens, in olusMieul liinert, 
notice iuiihL ahn ho taken of lho n/n/rj.s^ip/iirs 
anil of biw alliUHlo towinih speocli ami Iftii- 
RuaRO. Tlio philofiiiphm difTou'd fioiii Uie 
otlior Lliiee in that ho sourIiI for llrsL ptiii- 
oipIi‘s, for Lhe exidniiatioiiH of Uiiiirh, wheioiis 
Ibo philohgiiR, giamuinliCAiH, ami ntlicua woin 
concerned willi s])eoihc pieces of litoraliiie or 
with individual pheiioineiiii of laiiRuaRO In 
bis auaich for hist onuses, Llio phihmophun was 
iiaLurrilly broiiRbt Lo eoiigjder (he iialiiic of 
speeeh, iLs origin, and llio loluLioii of hpfoeh 
til LliouRbt ami Lo lho woihl of euiiereLo ob- 
ji*uH Those tiui'slioiis won- eoii*sid(‘i'ocl by 
the ciirlv Oieek ijliilosopheis in RieaL delail, 
some of Plato’s most eaiefiil LhoURhl IiciiiR 
Riven Lo tliem, In many lespects the IniRiiiH- 
tic gpcenlalioiiH of Lhe pliihisophers eit Lured 
Lho spociril inovinee of tbo pldloloRislg, us, foi 
example, lho pliilosophois' Htiidy of olymoloRy 
in Uie omloavo[ lo delormiiie Lho true inoim- 
iiiRS of woids 

Fiom lliiH hiiof survey, iL wiH he seen that 
llie ehissiciil poiiod iiovm' arrived ul any imided 
or, oil the whole, any very pinfound coneoji- 
Lion of lho ])liiloloRiciil Htndy of liuiRUnRe and 
liLoraLiiu^ It atLenniKMl Lo Home exlmil lo 
answer pliiloHOpliically lho nueglion of Uio 
oi'iRin riiid nritiiro of lanRUaRt', Lo iiiLerprcb 
luul conect the body of its liadilioiinl liLcia- 
Liire, and to a moic consulcralihi ox ten I lo 
woik out a. Hyatcm of gcaimuatical classifica- 


tion and nomenclature There was, however, 
no aoiiao of the homogeneity of hiiguistia ana 
litcraiy sUkUoh and there was bub alight senao 
of liifjloiical growth and dcyelopmcnt On 
lho aide of iilUinmcnb, encyclopedic learning 
was lho ideal Modern acholarahip, in tho 
dcyolopmcab of a theory of nhiiuloRVj doea not 
build therefore upon a classical haaia Classi- 
cal LIiourIiL on nialtora linguistic ia nob intro- 
ductory to the model a acieuce,, but is moio 
iinporlniiL for logic and philo&opby than it la 
foi lingiiisUeH. The most important linguistic 
inhciilftncc of the modern peiiod fiom clnsai- 
eal tniK's is lo bo found in the clabsificjiliona 
and Lciininology of deflciiplivc ginnimar 
These luive conic down from Pluto and Avis- 
tutic und lhe cbssio Rrnmmariiiiia in xmbiokcn 
ivauHimHHum. 

Medieval and Renaissance Periods — The 
ncglert of chihsiLal liteiatme in the medieval 
pciiod implied llic decadence of clabsical 
Heliolnrship and philology. The cxlent of 
this neglccb and decay may be infcircd 
from the fact that knowledge of llic 
chissic uhom of Latin (and atill moic of Gicck) 
was HO iinpevfret ns to give riijC to a new 
form of the liuiRuage ao illffeient from claf'Sio 
halin as Lo reciuire a new name for itself, — 
iniddlo or mctlirval halm (Hrc MiDDim Ages, 
Kiiucvnor^ in), The medieval peiiocl niia 
lint oiiiiou.s about iiliilohopliioal or psycliolog- 
ieal (iiie.sLionfl cnncorneil wilh I an gu arc Jt 
accepted iniualy llic aLoiy of llio ri cation of 
lunRiiiiRii by Adftiii, and hamiicred \>y I be 
flat ehronoloRy which pie vailed, and lacliing 
any clear sense of Insloncal puibpecLwCj it 
wiiH nil Lu rally nob concerned with (pi cations 
of chaiiRC and (level op me at The medieval 
pei-mil wafi incaiiahlo of adding nnytliiiig lo 
ciii.ssical Llieorirs of the gliidy of laiigiingo nncl 
liLeiatuie Ab Us best it was ecnseivaLive, 
and even this fniiclioii was very inadequately 
perhjrmed A Ivpieiil bcliolar of Lho behb 
type ia I he incdii'val peiiod wnfl I he English 
monk, Heile (q b ) IIis sliuly of laiigiingo 
specifically was eiiLiiely ]i radical, and ho 
developed a fice. clear, and liuniionums Latin 
fclyle will ell cnahlea one Lo read bis works with 
pleasure. 

The lleiiaissfince conception of philology is 
closely bound up with the Rciicral inuvcmciUs 
ill thought and ciilLiiio wiiicli deeply alTectcd 
ilui lif(‘ of Euiope in tlie fourleeiiLh and several 
Miiec(*(*diog ecu till los Tho KcholniJ>hip of this 
limu \Ya'i largely a revolt agamsl scholnblkunn, 
wilh ihs (‘XiiRRernled Heiisc of lhe iinportniicc 
of diidedic in all nmlLcns coiiccinod with Lho 
iiU(dl(‘diial life The HoiiuKSfuiiico nmy he 
ri'Riirded mainly as a hiiinaiiislie inavemeiil 
11 ml I lie study of litoratme wan appronrhed 
fioni Urn oesLliclic niLliei than Llio iiiLcIlccLual 
Hide. Of Rieal imporLaiicc in Llic (level op niont 
of Renaissance hum unis lie studies was lho 
I eat 01 a Lion of Greek lo ils propci place as a 
learned language:, and ftho the devclopincnl of 
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a feeling for tlio piiiily of cln.HHicnl Latin idiom 
and a leapocL for it which waa unknown to tlio 
medio vnl world. La ii gun go watj atudiril, lion- 
cver, alnio.it cxcluBivoly ns an nppioach to 
literature. The philoHopliy of the Ucnniwjuiicci 
liugiiifllB never conconicd ilself with any qiiPUn 
tioiH deeper Llian that of the i elation of a 
learned to a popular langnaRO, na in Dante's f)e 
vulgaTi clnquw, and with the coiiaecpifiit ques- 
Lion, Jiow a popular langudgo can he elevated to 
a pesitioii on a level wUli tlie learned languages 
Lftiifiiiaf^o and grammar weic i(‘Rardcd nfl 
hnndinaiclcnu to liteiaLiiro, and the main 
purpoaes of the study of literature wen* partly 
higher criticism and partly nppreeiajioii lull, 
most of all, i ini til I ion. l^vcellenee in litein- 
turc wna to be attained hy tin* imilaLion of 
classic mo[lel.s, and ilic Hist thing iit'ceBsarj^ 
waa iiaLurnlly a knowledge of clnshic Ljpea of 
literary art. Aa nida in allainiiig thin kiiowl- 
cdgG, tlic Ponaissanco Hcholai ga\c much 
attention to the willing of graminaiH, dietioii- 
aiica, and Iidtia to coinposUion Ills persiat- 
encQ and enthuHinsin have been elTee Lively 
and truly piescnted in llrowniiig'a poem, The 
Gramma) laii' a Funeral 8o gioal was tho 
reapeeb which tho Renaissance student felt 
foi the clasaics that language alone wna often 
regarded as siilTicioiU to make* a huinanisL 
It was enough, ninny huniamsts tliougliL, if 
one imitated exactly the language of Veigil, 
or Ovid, or above all, Cicero, legarded by 
alinoat universal conbciU in the llenniMnace tifl 
the perfect model of eloquence (Seo Cicnno- 
NIANISM.) NcverthelcBs the Bc]iolai>ihi|i of the 
lleuaiasance, though BonuAiincB narum and 
pedantic, m llm liandfl of itg lieaL lepresenta- 
tivGS was euUgU toned and nsUunahiugly com- 
pi'chenaivc. Among typical acholnia may ho 
inontioned the Frenchman Pud 6, or lUidaouH 
(MOS-1610), who flpraka of philology ns liis 
aJUra conjux^ and wlio also iloclaros that he 
was the fust to cnll him.sidf ii phihdogian (see 
Dclaniolle, 11 mU, p 2 IT)). Aiiolhei fninoiiB 

lloimissance scholar was Joseph Justiia iScahger 
iq r.), who.se leai ning and pi oduetivi ty m e inclocd 
cctaHions for wonder. But Llie iiimleiii atu- 
dcnL IS likely to fed with leapcct to .Senliger 
anrl with respect to Hcimissancc schohrship in 
goiioi’iil, limb is disorganir.cd and often 
siTiothei cd under its own accumulation of detail. 

Modern Period — With the modem develop- 
111 cub in Rcliolni'sliip, atteiniHs linve boon mndo 
to oiRaniy,D a HVHtern of philological study an 
dearly defined na nrc modern botany, biology, 
nnd astronomy The bcginningH of Lliia move- 
incnL, winch has res ill Led in the formnlioii of tho 
theory of the .science of philology, with d(‘ar 
(lelimilatioiiH of subjoeb matlci and of metliod, 
were 111 large measure, like the begiuniiigH of 
Xlonaissaiico scholaisjiip, a piotest ngiunst the 
intdloctiialiBin of a preceding pound, In (ler^ 
many, wlicic philology wascarlical eulUvaled in 
modern limes, it was at first closely coniieetril 
with tlia neo-humnniain and loniaiiticism of the 


latter linlf of the eighteen lb ceutiiiy, which in 
turn weie largely a reaction against the pie_ 
ceding and coiileiiiponuy philo.sophy of tho 
ciilightenniciit (q if ). with iU eonlented but 
BonicwliiLt imiiow AufLUirung of the field of 
human tliought. The genend pjiilologiral 
movement was at first lunnaiiiNlir in that ib 
turned a Hide from philnsojiliinnl and rational 
Hy stems, and attempted to restuH* past eivill- 
jintioiiH. It w'ns a study of eulture Later, 
under tin* inllneneo of iialural sdeiieea, of tho 
hisLorienI method, of Diirwiiuan theories of 
evolution, luid of Hiiiiilnr developmonlg of 
iiiodern tlioiigliL, philulogy tended to lake a 
broader anpret than Dial of Imniniihlic study 
onlv. There wens tliiiH de^ eloped the psy- 
ehologienl, social, and liiBtorical a.spects of llic 
mtuhTii spienco of idiilology hlodeni phi- 
lology may be iiiosL fitly legnrded as beginning 
with Fiiedricli August Wolf [q.v.) T)ic first 
modem to rail liimHcir a philologist, Wolf, 
de.Heiiberl himself in the iiialiicuiaLion huok 
of the IbiivoiMly of (hUliugeii, under dale of 
April K, 1777, as Hliuhosm phiiolonUc. Ab 
sliideuL and lalei as teacher of pnilology, 
Wolf define.s liis subjeet eompaelly but broadly 
aR the biography of a imlmn. The purpose 
of it was to reconHtruct all the life of a iwrL 
period which can ho re covered from records, 
Tliesc iccoids include of course not only 
language, but all other forms of recorded 
kiiowleilgR or experience Wolf'H other naiiio 
foi philology was AKcrihumHV'iHt^cu'iclinfl, tho 
ecienee of antiquity Hut by anli(|Uily Wolf 
iii(‘aiiH only On'ck nnd Itniimn nnlicpiity. Tho 
teim is m lumtv'vl fov mmiouh reasvmH, op, 
because lliese pcoidcs only have lefl ahuiulanb 
lecriuU of their life, becaiiHc of Uie uiiportaacQ 
of the civih/atioii nf lliii (lieeks and lluniaria 
for modem eivih/ution, eli' Hut the general 
llieory oT j>hdology, ns tin* Ijiography of a 
nation, does nnb inqily a liimliitmii to tho 
(Ircek and Lalm peoph's, and if eireuinHlancc.s 
perniiLteil, a Hebrew, im J’]gy])liiiu, and other 
]ihilol(tgies would lie iioRSible Tho aim of 
philology fihoiilil always be, however, in Wolf's 
conception, tlic Hynthulic preffcntalion of tho 
wliole life of a ]ieophi iiL n de finite period. 
Wolf was thus inleiested in language, litcra- 
turc, art, etc , in LhcmiHelveh (jiily aw each con- 
IrilniLes lUs slmre to the unified picture of the 
life he was attemjiLiiig to reennslruel Phi- 
lology thus liceoiiies, in his mind, tlic recalling 
to lifo of insLoneal Greek and Latin civiliiia- 
Lion, and it presents an oigaiiie cmieepLion 
of the Huljjeet lacking in classical niid IleiiaiB- 
Hiineo seholnily iiivL'Htigulion In the carrying 
out of lIur Mcheint*, Wolf iimki'H the following 
(U visions of tlin siilijeeL in Ins FimdaNictifrif- 
thnlc tier AUntkum.'iwmaniichufl {VorkHungciif 
Inlialt, p. V IT.) : 

(1) Cframinar, or tlia flUuly of lAngUfige (lunn-lv, 
lioncviT, tor llo- iiriu'liriil purpoHn nf uruiiiriiiR idjility 
lu rrAil Ii*xIh), 

(2) JlcniicuuuLica, “ ICrkiaruiiHakunHl," diifuicJ aa 
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the iirt i)f " roinprrhpinlniB ll>n ulrns «f unollipr Jllflt 
aa lic huvr t'diuiitfli-uiU d ” (VorleaUiiflen, 

I 271 ) 

'(3) f^ntiriflin, lln* nilf'* (►y wlin h dplmaino tlio 
agf' Bfimiiinniw, nr lliti auiliurHlui) nf wf>rkfl, Lliu 
corrrcLnPHs or liinirri’istiH'Ha «f wanh, of puartiiKPri, olr. 

(j) TImj Ki'iignuiJiv of Jiiiti<i«iLy 

(B) Tlie piilitind hihlory of ftolumily 

(0) iinfigiiilnfi'i, " AUiTfliUroT.” liy wlnrli Wulf 
incnna nlluai(His io micloiit (‘iiHlmnH, IjoIic/h, niid prac- 

(7) MyLlinlngy 

(b; LlLoratiirr', HPiriirc*), mul ur(a loonilg lli<* (Irri'kii 
aii(i lliiinaiiH. 

( 0 ) llmlori nf An, i r. Um* Hliirly of llio \vrirk8 nf 
art of tli(> liiitNPiitH, liK'UiiliiiK orrIopoIiiKy. iniTulMtiiallcu, 
dJigrapliy, urDlnli'i'Uirc, bciiliJluio, and jininluig 

II Will lin Ki’i ‘11 at oiif'f' Lluit \V(>lf wuh a hvr- 
turn l)iiihl(‘i“, ami hu also wnic liib inuncdiala 
sunrc’HHOi'H in Uic tlcvHuiniioiU of the Iboory 
of pliilolopicnl sLiiilioH An mint llnackh, who 
Icctureil on I ho inoLhodoloRy of pliilologV Loin 
1801) iQ IHliD, pioooodoil on Iho hasH of Wolf’s 
tie Ani lions Hib is llio b mat lost possiblo 
concopLioii of philology: “(lio oi^roulUelio 
Aufgabo (Icr Plniologiu tias ICrkcnnon dos vom 
mouHcUlioUfii (tI‘1hI rroduoirlon, tL li , dos 
TirkaniiLon” (L’ncr/A' p iO), wliirli Iraiislaled 
rciulH, *' tlia roal hislc of Philology is Uio ro- 
sloriiiR to kiiowlodgo of lliiiL wliifli Inis hooii 
nmltor of knowlodgo ” The HuI)j[Tt m again 
(iurnictl ns " dm Xiii'hcoiHlriirlion dor Goii- 
flliuotionon do.s inciisoldirlHin GoisLos in ihrcr 
Ge.siiiuinLhoil'' (A’nri/A,, p. 10), “ llio jhiI ling to^ 
gather again mils onliioLy of all that llio lunnaii 
spuit luiH [aslnoiicd''< Wolf had made phi- 
lology the rocoJisLiiinlioii of the past ciilluio 
and life of a nation, iijoin HpifoiAcally of llio 
Ovcoli and Unman nnlimm lloookh oxtonds 
the dorinilion lo includo llio rnooiiHlriiolion of 
the ciiUuro anti life of all past rxislonce, 
bo far as that oxisLonoo may ho inadi^ known 
through llio 1 omuls it him loft holuinl Phi- 
lology aocui'dnig lo this miiooptioii ooiiiprisoa 
all liUUiiy lu llio uau’dw houso of luiiiaLivc!. 
iuBlitutioiifd aiifl sooial Ids lory, all Ins ton cal 
liuRiimlicH, liternLuro, art, soionco, olo, It 
c'ojludos philosopliv in so fai as philosophy 
1.S roiiotwnod with fiisi onus os, not with thn 
uojiLcjiil, moaning, and valuo of iccorils of 
thought; it oxoliulcs also Hcieucn in the hOim 
Hint luvc'.stigaLioiial soioiico oiidoavoia to do- 
tcrmiuo I ho iiiiinoduitc and Llio noliialj iil- 
tluiLigli wUt’ii Hcunioo hoccinios liiHLovioal niul 
coiu'onm 1 1 self wUh iiiaa’a activity and holf- 
exprcsHlon in I ho past, ns, for oxainph* in tliii 
Hoionoc of folkloro, it LiIIh wldiin Ilia liniits of 
llocckli's dofmition. The imooHmty of suh- 
(livjHion (if I ho gioaL Hubjorl is nekiiowlodgod 
by IJoi'okli, hut Ljui ihoorolical (lefinitioii js 
(lidoudcd oil the ground (hat no Hcionro is 
com]doLoly roulmililo, c //. Llm hiologi.st thoo- 
roUcally hoIh IuiuhcIC Uio uiuiUiuuuhle goftl of 
knowing all nbont all aniiiml lifo, and the 
chumiHt cannot oxhaust nil Llio poBbihilitios of 
combination among natural (deinciiU It mny 
1)0 pnialial out that Hoookh adds lo Wolf’s 
coiicoplioii of philology also in that he assigns 


n Inghor place to hnguiaticfl, which lie would 
study not only to gain a practical reading 
kiiuwledgG of liingungo, but he would have 
languages considered in thciniiclves as expres- 
sions of the life of the people who develop 
tliciti 

The (lifTi cullies in I he way of any practical 
real i/za lion of llus general sclicmo of philology 
luo ill corlain respects obvious Any valid 
crUicifnn of Wolf’s theory would ajiply ns 
well, but wiLli more weight, to Bocbklda 
Llieoiy, Two main difTiciiltics inaj" be noted: 
( 1 ) the student who would carry out Wolf’s 
or lJueckli's sclieino imist possess combined 
t\uaUtic» 4 , 1 c llic critical faculty for tlm 
gathering and preparation of hiS irifiterial, and 
neeoiid Llic coiisLuictivc and artistic for its 
composition. Tlic on ah tics of mind required 
by the first half of fclic task arc mciuory, ciiti- 
cal judgment, sciiso of order, “learning” In 
the specific flciiSG. The qualities of mind le- 
qiiii'od by the second half of tho task arc con- 
alrucLive imaginalion, a sense of the lelativo 
impoitauco of parU, and the poetic faculty 
winch gives lifo lo an assemblage of facts Tho 
two groups of cJmraclcrislics arc not necessarily 
miiUially rxcliisivo, — witness Jncob Grimm 
and Sir Walter iScott, — bub actually they are 
not often found in combliintioii, “As n iiilc, 
one liiiH dwarfed tho oilier, cither the creative 
fancy, scoiiuiig a solid ma«oiiry of facts, 
Iniihh its oaatlos in Spain without cnrpp liter 
and are III tec t, or a liCHitaLiug cxactiiciia may 
bciiomo llie fetish to ivluch the children of tho 
imngination aio sacrificed’' (Ocilcl, Ledurc.^, 
p 20 ) The second fmidamenial dilHouliy 
which obstructs thn path nf the pliilologiat of 
Wolf 01 Boccldi'a w'ay of thinking is the vast 
cxliuiL of inhcrciUly helerogenooua subject 
mattei which Iio must command and assimilate. 
Tho spccinliHt is iiPi'cssaiy for the preparation 
of the niatoilal, but the apcciallat is maiiifc.sLly 
iim a liable of spreading himself over the whole 
field Tho ncaicsl approacli Lo a lenlizalion 
of tho sy lithe tic iiloa is to be fouiul in the Oh ua- 
f/ru.'f jilaii of collaboration, vaiious scholavs 
of supposedly the same general point of view 
taking carh his .special pait in a harmoniously 
el a 1)01 a ted acdicroc of n rose illation. Tluia 
Paul, Grundnss I, 1 , joins limisclf to the school 
of Ikeckli when he oxprossos the conviction 
that “ die lilinzclucn GcbicLe in welche mnii 
das ICuUurlebcii ernes Volkes an zcrlegcn 
Iiilogt, 111 dnr wia.scniiclmfthclioii Un ter sue hung 
nicht isohort worden dlirfeii," And he also 
ex lends Boeekb'.s formnla, " das Mtcnncn 
(leH l^rkaniiten,’’ in that lie imsisls Hint tho 
philologist must not only know again what was 
111 Llio elear coiiHriousnoss of iiulividuiil.s in 
pant llme.i, but also miist lie alilo to sec into 
forrei aiul si roams of Loiidoncy winch wcic not 
clenily perceived, ho must sco rclatioiiB of 
nniiBC and clTccL, and follow out lines of hia- 
loi'iciil development. In practice Paul’s f?rimd- 
?isji ifi the fullest attempt mado to reali/e Uio 
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brortd conception of a philolopy of thr Oor- 
nminc peoples. Tina work wna pluiiriod iiml 
executed under the peiUTal HujiervifiKJii of 
Ilcrinaim Paul, nsfJiMted by Hpeciiil HLudeiilvSj 
fiuch 03 Hi overs, KIurc, Norcen, WiirIiL, 
Urnndl, Luiek, 11. KdRcl, iind olhor.a, Tlio 
work afl it was fiunlly execulrtl roiiMsts of 
fifteen parts, not indeed nri'aiiK(‘d m any 
B I nelly wys Lem alio method ho hh to Rive a 
plnloaojihically unified inleriireUtioii of Oui- 
mauic eivili/aLion The vnrioUH pnil.H nio 
iw follows. (1) the lueaniuR and pnrpoHC of 
Gcrinaiiic pliiloloRy, a tliGoietical (liacUMHimi 
aiul dcfiuiliou of the mibjnct by Paul. (2) liin- 
tmy of Gornmnic jjliiloloRy, also by Paul; 
(3) methoda of (iennanie philoloRy by Paul; 

(I) histoiy of riernianic ainhabels and of 
wntiiiR by Hiovers ami Ariult; (13) >^prach- 
geschiclile, Llio history of the varioUH Ociniuuie 
laiiRUaRCH, by difTereiil aeliolais; ((1) LUna- 
iurgcHchicfite, Lhc liifitory of the various Gei- 
nmnic literatures, each trcatnl separalrly, as 
the lanRuaRos arc, by a spcpuihst; (7) Jiistoii- 
cal and Ihcoiolical duseiiHsioii of (icrnianKJ 
nietni; (H) cthnoRiapliy (Ihemer); (0) Wirtli- 
sckftjl, t e the practiral arts of aRi’icuUuio, 
etc; (10) Ucclit, le law and loRal ciiHlom; 

(II) Kiicg'iwcacnf war and ils tradiLions; 
(12) ]\IylholoRy, (13) //eWensflffc, i.c. heroic 
Ivaditioiifi; (11) le. social custom and 
foi mail Lies; (15) KnnU, (a) We ride A'uriflfj 
paiiilinj;, aichitcctiirc, and sculpluri*, (f>) ninmr 

Specialized Use, — AUhough the broad philo- 
Bophio dcfijiition of philoloRy as elaboraled liy 
the Lhcorizci’s of the school of Wolf and llocclJi 
will bo Rcnerally accepted bv jihiloloRiral stii- 
clGnt<j ns true to the uiulerlyinR pninoHc and 
methods of tlicir invosliRaiioJiH, popnbiily tho 
Bubjcct iH more nauowly conrcivcd ns equiva- 
lent to lingiiistios " PhiloloRy," says Llio 
Encyclopedia Ihiiannica, 'Ms tlio Ronerally 
accepted compreheusivo name foi the Htndy of 
the word, itdesiRimtcs that branch of know'l- 
cdRe which deals ^Yith human siieorh, and 
wdth all that speech disclo.ses ns to the naUiio 
and history of man " Two innin dcfini Lions 
arc Riven in llio jYctu Enghah DiclLontuy' 
(1) " Love of leaming and lileratiiie; the 
study of litemturo m a wide scnac, iiiflmlinR 
gramnmr, literary criticism and interpreta- 
tion, tho I'clnLion of literature and W'liLtcn 
records to history, etc , literary or cla.ssiciil 
sc hoi ai ship, polite IcanunR Now rnre in 
general sense''; (2) a special sense, tho u.siial 
one in modern use, " the study of the sLrnoluio 
and dovolopmont of laiiRiuiRc, the .seience of 
lanRuaRC, linRuiatics " Tlie soeoiid sense is 
really one branch of the fust, wdiich represents 
in sonic respects the elasaieal conception of 
philoloRy, wilh adth lions from the broad syn-' 
thclie (lefini lions of tho Wolfian school 
These narrow popular coneopLioiis of pliilol- 
ORy aic to some extent forced upon the serious 
Hlndont by the practical oxiRcncics of aubjcRt 
matter Obviously the Wolf-Pocckh theory, 


tlimiRli vahialile as an nhuil fioiii wlueli to draw 
inspiration, is not one to be* applied in deladcd 
jirnctiee Perhaps the ihdinilion wlncli mobt 
nearly desenbes the aetiinl work of nliiloloRists 
might lua us follows PhiloloRy is lln« study of 
culture an it is reeorded in hinguaRe Tins 
dehnilion implies that IniiRuaRe ils'dr is an 
object of stUfly for ilself, wiiiee it in one of Lhc 
expressions of the eidlural d{*velo|iineiit of tlic 
peojilc that employ it. It implies also that 
the study of literature is a Inanch of plnloloRy 
when H lie 1 1 study i.s eoneeined with Lhc inter- 
pielation of the text of lileraiy inonmnenls, 
anil with Lheir lusLoiy and value as illus- 
IratniR eivilualion. If pliilologv be defined a'i 
the reHtoration to knowledge of [laHt tlinuRhl 
LIuourIi the mediuiu of the woid, it is ap- 
parent that no Htudy of hleraturo, however 
Hlmple and however ajqMoxiniately conLeinpo- 
rary the liLoiaiy monuiiRMilH iniiy be, ean bo 
carried on w'lLliout tho einploynieiil iii .some 
degree of pliilnloRieal methods Tim Hu-called 
plnloloRioal appioaeh to the study of lilGraUiic 
has been at tunes not wilhout Us unwise advo- 
cutes. To piUHo thuniRh the wliole of Pnta- 
di.'te Loal mid to eMiinine the etyinoloRy of 
every w’oul iiuiy be pluloloRieal study of a 
kind, but It nm scaieely ho eulled literary 
PliiloloRy must serve as a handiiiiiiden Le 
literatuic in tho interinelalioii ainl rlueida- 
Imii of texts, liut Llieie is ini iiiiinediate way 
ofenliy into Llie pioeeMses of lileiatui'O tlilouRli 
Lho study of imlividual w'oids Among other 
pnioLioal iLses of phileloRV reRiiidrd as liiiRUiH- 
Lies may be mciilioiicd that of seeiiiR lliat the 
hi.sloiieal reooids of the Hiieeeli and bleriiture 
inesorved in maiuiHiTipIs and in ti'xlH, ofLini 
fow m number and dillieiilt of aoee.SH, aio 
broiiRht Ui lighl and Hecuied aRaiiiHtlhn aeci- 
deuls of lime by publientioii Tlie rrediliiiR 
of texts in the IirIiI of fulliu modern seholar- 
ship is also a duty of Llii‘ jiliiloloRihls not to bo 
CMuled Hound pliiloloRii al piineiplo.s are 
iiiaiufeslly as iiiipurlant m the ediliiiR of a 
model n text as of one of medieval or nuciimt 
Limes. PhiloloRy may also be of sm'vici* in I ho 
daily praetieal usi* of Iiiiiruiiro, eH]H'i'ially in 
dcteiminiiiR (pieHlious of propiioLy and con- 
duct in laiiRiiaRO. (Heo iiiliele on Pnomsk 
U.SAOE.) A still lai’Rer Held of jirnotical 
philoloRy is to be found in the whole province 
of rhetoric llhetoric alLemplH to Leach an 
art of laiiRiiaRC, and iiisLriiethm in tins art m 
Rreally asshteil by the ability of the teacher 
and sLiident to analyze mid to eomiirclnmd 
Lhc piiiieiples of tlie art Ulieloiio consc- 
([ucntly, if It im^aiiH anylhiiiR at all UH ii sys- 
leinatic diseipline, means Lliu np])heiition of 
the methods of oliHervatiim and analyHis to 
tho pioees.seH ol laiiRuaRO expri'HHioii upon 
which the sciimeo of plnloloRy lesls Other 
practical apiihcatioiiB of philolcRlcal scienec, 
e g the pioduction of descriptive Rraniinar for 
the use of Lhc atiuleiiLs of a luiiRuaRO who arc 
acekinR to acquire a practical eontiol over it, 
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the iintilysla of flpcorh houikIh aa an aid in Iho 
to acid HR of Hpoken UriRungCi ole., arc too ob- 
vioiifi to mimrc iiiontioii. 

The proa oat anidcmic HLatus of I ho aLiidy 
of phdoloRy lifts 1)0011 ininhoilly uidiuatod in 
part 111 tUo doficnpLitJii ivluoli Ima bo(‘ii riv(‘ii 
of Llu' •iiibieot. A inoro didudod account of tho 
coui’Ho.a will 1)0 found in tlio arliolo.a on MonmiN 

liANOUAdlil AND LlTKIlATimu; uIho 111 tllOSC Oil 

(JiiniiK L.\N(ii)A(jns AND LiTr,iiATijiin, Latin 
LAN aUAdKH AND LlTDRATUUU ; SuMlTIC IjAN- 
auAnhH AND Ln’miATtriif: 0 P. K. 

Hi'e (ruvMMAii, for oompariUivo pliilolopy , 
LANOlT.Mjn, I'jNOI.ISII ; LaNOIJAOI:, PhYCIIOLOUY 
of; Moddiin LANGUAuna and LiTniiATuiiKa. 

IlefcrencaH — 

IloEtKii, Adui/rtT I.nryUoj\a\Ur rujjf M i thodnhote (hr 
])!iihioutitche» /irt/lf A; Ld iniiUiHrlirk untl 

Khowniiinii Tliin work wnn nol piihliilii d during 
lUiprKh'H lifrlimi' iJ7HD lHft7) hiiL waa nlUcd 
from liiH Mh Ji'li\urcil rriim lWJO-li)05 

(Ijt'i|)7iR, ISaO ) 

Du.iiuOi’K. n Litiltiltnig tti *S|jracfififn(Jtiim, 3d 
i>d . 1KQ3 

Giiokmaan, AiiHiH) Dri/fian of fhr Ihstnry o/ Cfna- 
^ital Phitfilm (lliihLiiii, ISUl ) 

Ojjitki,. JJ4SNH LuiuxiH i>n ihi SUuli/ vj La 7 \Qunge. 
(Naw York. ]\m ) 

K\Nn\H, J IC A Ih'itoru nf Clu\H\r({l Srhulorshtit from 
ihe A'lrf/i (’t uiniy ii r fa Pj(' /i’ad n/ thr MvitUr Au* t 
(('uinhndRi', lUIJ.I ) (Two luliT miIutiich tarry tlui 
Idilojy ilioMt lo iiLodi'ni (iiiicii) 
fiiihi.iujv, E Pnulic'id Philnlony PrtWiniOaris of 

jVyritru Lnuv»out ,Ihhm( inlioN of ylij/Djrn, Vol 

XVII, !I1 IT 

bTLiNrir^i/, JI f/tfltftirAli' tltr fiffrnrhuin'ii tnchrifl P'i'i 
(hn (Uiu'fuM null /?oijnrn, lM imI (IlorliJi, 
ItUU) ) 

Von .Iaokm\nn, 11 f (< l’lidolo«y fmd PiiriHin, in 
PriPdiniOniiN of the jl/r>rfrni Ariip^iiiT(;t.> 
of dairri((, Vol XV, p, 71 IT 
WliBhihil, 11 1 'I In* riucc Ilf PhildloRj r^iuvrai/fy 
fViriaiirlr (Uiincrhily of ( ’ulihirjnu), Vol III, D. 
p ’JIJ7 fT 

WoLK, Ell A. VurUHiiuvtn iJfar tHr ,1|ftr//iii)rifliLia- 
aruHchoftt [*d (ilirClor mid llofTninnii, 3 voIh 
F rom ha'lurtH Hit mi from I7H:|’17 iio Vol I in 
oil I idl'd Voricsuno Ubtr dn- Kiwykiupadie (hr Al~ 
U rlfnm 30 }\SiittHirhufl (Lripzifi, IhdU ) 


PHILOSOPHICAL SYMBOLISM —Sec 
Symiidlihm in I'UmcvTiov. 

PHILOSOPHY — DeAnition and Scope — 
The loiiii plulosopliy (in tho fniin of tho verb 
r^iAotraf/iftv) aociUH fii'st lo liiivo boon used by 
Iloiodotua and Tluioydidos in iLs litcnil hoiisc, 
to denoLo Lhc diMre oi puiituil, of wiHdoin 
Tho hpooiilalivo biiia of lhc* Groohs made them 
rcsLricL Iho Lonn pliilosojiby to tlicorolic 
knowlcclRO oidy, i c hiiowhulRd pur. 4 ucd for ils 
own Huke ii.s oppoHC'd lo that \vlii(*h \a technical 
or iiinmuliaLoly piuclioiil Tho Icu’iuh .soiunce, 
Iriii* knowloilRo, and philoHopliy aio iiM'd 
nlniosL inLoiohanRi*al)ly Ijv Pluto and ArisLollo 
'^f’hn iil(‘iL Ih/Lt jiliilomiphy in nut ordinary 
kiiowlcidf'e but lias for ita objcuil HoniotliniR of 
Hupnrior woith, to wit, the real an oiiposcd to 
ibo phonomciial, ia due Lo the Platonic doc- 
trine that true knowlodgo can l)e only of the 
imam table and tlic olcnml (/icp., dBO). Ang- 


lo Lie also cmphnsizc.s the fact that philo,sopliic 
or Hciontific knowledge ia reasoned or dcnion- 
hti alive, and, therefore, depends on knowledge 
of cauaca or principlcg Though Aristotle 
wrote on polilical and natural history Jio scema 
to have clearly diatlnguislicd between hiateny 
and Bcicnce or philcaopliy. Ilobli Plato and 
Arislolle, while act Ling a high value on inathe- 
iimLica, lirsilatcd to apply Uio term philosophy 
lo it Tliua Plato put matliomatica m the 
bordoiland between true scion go and opinion; 
ami jlri«(i)tlo, while expJidt in Jiia statouionfs 
Hint ni(‘Uphy 6 ic.H, physics, and mathematics 
Qie the three ])arla of Lheorntie pliiloaopliy, and 
111 lua refcience Lo inotapliysics as tho first and 
lo pli^'sie.s ns the second philosophy, doca not 
exjjhcilly refer to ninthcinalica aa Uic third 
jihilosophy Nevertheless, mathematics did 
not become generally dissociated from philoso- 
phy until tlie Alexniidimo period (c g Euclid), 
and even later wo find tho bo ole cf Sextus 
Kmpiiicua, ./Idecj^ins Malh,, cUiocted against 
the pluhjsophors or motapliyaicinns. 

The di.Htinclion between philosophy and tho 
hjiccial science's acem.*! to have been accentuated 
by the Stoic and Dig Epicurean philosophies, 
with tlieir cmji basis on el hies aa tho major 
Iiotlion of philosophy. In lhc light of Llio 
popular use of Llio term philosopher as syuoiiy- 
inouH with Unit of moral tcaohci or guido, 
and the pieviulini^ idea of philosophy as a 
mode of hf(‘, imrsiiiti like llioso of Aichimcdca 
could not bo lefeiicd to ns philosophical. Ab 
any rate, the Aloxaiuhino peiiod finds a num- 
ber of special Bcicncoa cultivated soparately 
from plulosopliy 

In inedieva] limes, pliiloaopliy flcerns bo liavo 
been used to denote all lhc Iciiowledgo which 
can 1)0 acquiicd by natural reason witlioufc fcho 
aid of rovolation In practice, this meant all 
the sulijccLs treated by “ the Philoaophcr,'' i e. 
Arifitollc; and as these formed tho flub.stnnce 
of nil nits courses, the facility of arts became 
kiioivii ns the faculty of philosophy Tho 
“ tliiee plulosophiea " denoted moral, natural, 
and motaphy.sical philosophy. 

As a lesuU of the dcvolopment of natural 
philosophy into the iudopcndciib acience of 
pliy.sics, and tho cmphaais on the piobloim of 
thought or coiisciousncaa in writers iiko Locke, 
tho torin mctapliyaiea gave way to the term 
mental science or in telle cbual philosophy Aa a 
icsult, also, of the expansion of modern a cicnco 
niul ita impel alive dciiiaiid for apccinlizatiDii, 
tho purls of moral pliiloso^ihy Itiiown aa juris- 
l)riKicnce,law of nature, politics, and ccoiiomicfl, 
— HiilijacU oil which an eightecntli ceiiLiuy 
piofeasor of philosophy like Adam Smith \vns 
expected to lecLnro, — auun became objccta 
of Htudy on the pert of Hpcciah.sta who did 
not conccin themselves with tho real of phi- 
losophy. Eor the In. si forty ycais ompincnl 
psychology haa been assuming more and more 
tho rdlc of a special acieiico, as indopendGnt 
of philosophy as the scieiice of optics. In our 
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own day tliorc la a sbronR tendency for mvffltL 
Eatoia in tlio field of logic to regard their 
flubjcct aa a branch of oitlicr psychology or 
matliGinatica, and an increasing number now 
view tlio field of ethics ns part of Hociology 
or anthropology 

Aftor the special acionccs havo thus liren 
carved out of it, what, if aiiythingj is loft of 
philosophy itself? Tho typical aiiswora to 
tliia question may bo arranged in Lhieo gioups, 
bo two on wliicli hard and fast lines cannot bo 
drawn’.— 

(A) Thnijo that deny limb there is any 

f iGCiihar subject matter or mot hod in phi- 
osophy. This is tho view of tho nguoslio and 
positivist schoola To both xSpcncnr and 
Comte philosophy conaiata simply in thn uni- 
fication or coordination of tho various sciences. 
In Spcucei lUia unity ia Mnoro jUNtapuHiUou, — 
tho only bond uniting tho vaiioiis scioncc.'i 
being the fnet that they all havo ccitain vagiio 
general laws of ovolution in common In 
Comto tho unity is one of oiid, In consti- 
tuting tho poaiUvo philosophy tho vaiioua 
flcionce.^ aro suliordinated to each other in nc- 
coi dance with tho needs of tho positive polity 
In harmony with tlio above is tlio popular 
view, supported in some respects by Paulson, 
that philosophy is simply the sum of the general 
porUons of blic diltorcnl sciences 

(11) TJioao that insist that philosophy still 
luifl a sidijDct mattei cVislinet from tliat of l.ho 
fipocinl acioncDS, viz the loal or tho rational. 
Thia group includes rcprescnlativoa of most 
di verso schools of philosophic thought, wliOj of 
course, conceive Ihi.H subject mattor in dilTci- 
ont ways Thus, tho Ucgolian school con- 
ccWca tl\Q subject maUev of all pUdosopUy to 
bo tlio ultimately real, oi aljsoluLo Idea, a 
knowloclgo of which wo obtain by a system of 
ronaoiiing Tho myatio scliools all ctmccivo 
the real, which is the quest of philosophy, lu be 
m tho ineffable Duo atliiinod m oeilain (‘\pori- 
enccs, called feeling or intuition. Jlotwoen thoso 
Iwc schools may bo placed an iiiniicnlial group 
of thiiikcis like Mlinstoiborg, Dulioni, and 
llcigsoii, having littlo In cominoii save the view 
that tlio special sciences all deal, not Avith 
lenlity, but AV’itli systems of useful coiistnie- 
Udiis of tho mind, and that it is, thurcfoui, 
left to philosophy to doal with loahty itself, 
by intuition (Boigdon), by dialectic reason- 
ing (Miinstcibcrg), or by faith and reason 

(Dulieiii). 

(C) iMediating bohveon (A) and (/i) \h the 
view that philosophy has a distinct Hubjcct 
mallDv of its own, but that Uu.t hwbjecl m a tier 
is no otIiGi Lliaii the aystein of the npeeiat 
dclcjiccs, that i,Sj that philosophy is itself a 
.spcciial hcioncc, vu llic science ot the seieneiH, 
ThiH science may he conceived in (iiiitn natural 
ihlic fiiahion . , ''Sciences, then, arO as 

real thiiiRa as facts tliDinsclvca. » . . Wo can 
analyze Lliem aa wo analyze fads, investigate 
Lhoir elementa, coni position, older, and sub- 


ject" (Taiiic). Tho'viow, howovoi, which 
lias, (MviiiR to tho iiifluoiice of Ilnrbnrt, Wundt, 
and the Neo-Kaiituina, piovniled for the Inst 
generation has been a more critical one It i^ 

a ioucd to be the IniamosH of philosopliy to 
y/o and critieizn the fundamental eoncrpla 
and ims limp Lions of t)io Hpeeiul .HeiniKjea, and to 
build up a conmtent world view on tho bnsid of 
thia critical work. 

Tho greater in liman v, however, boLwcon 
philosophy and tho Hjieeial aoi<‘iic(‘s during the 
past decade has brought to light tho following 
considc'ralionrt’ (1) that Urn enlKiaiu of the na- 
BumptioiiH of liio vanoiis Nciences ean be made 
only by those wdio are abondy in posHCNHion 
of n certain definite irrf/ftnjfc/inmmp, (2) that 
there aro no eon iradicl ions infc.sling Iho 
special sciences to micli an oxleiiL that Ihe 
ticicuUsls are helpless and need Uu\ aul of 
philosophers, and (3) that the fiiiidamenlal 
concepts of the dilTeront seieiices can bo 
analyzed only in ihe light of the j,j)ecial con- 
tent of these scienees, and that the speeiiihat 
is, if he iinderLakes it, the hesl rpialificd to 
make tliis analyniH. 

Tho b'eliiig has also aii.seii recently that tho 
function of pliiloHophy is obseiired by a too 
close assimilation of il Lo science, and tliaL its 
nature i.s in many icspedH nkni lo ait and 
poetry (^ec Joutnnl of yViifii,sep/ii/,\ol 7, p, dOfl), 
In .spile, liowever, of all theso diverse vidav.s 
ns to tlio iialnie of jihilusophy, all aio sub- 
ht anil ally iigioed that its aim ik (o give us a 
cohoreiit view, or outline eliait, of the uiiivcrHo 
ami the place in it of man, the external world, 
aiul tho iiiglier Ucahly, if lliero be any. 
Tlioro is also a jiracLioai ngredment llint a 
dojmylmenl of pUdosophy a college o\ md- 
versity should teacii metajiliyHies (iiieUiding 
pliib.sopliy of mind, and philosophy of reli- 
gion), logic ethies, lestheties, and the liislory 
of philoHoiiliv. IVofe.Hsor Fuller Ion has made 
the iiUeieHting allcmpl U) .show tlirit these 
apparmitly dnerse (Uhciplmes (iiieUMliuR psy- 
eluilogy) have not lieen Riouiied logellier liy 
mem accident, but that they nil have HOinetliinc 
fund amen till in coni moil, viz ill at they all 
laisc piobleins of lelleetive Lhoiight, t.e. 
piobleiiiH involving the erilieal exainiiiatioii of 
the meaning of our ulciifl {Intro, lo Phil., 
pp 22d-2G0) 

Metaphysics, logic, ethics, and the history 
of philosophy, then, lepiehent the iriiiilueible 
mini mum of a deparliiionl of philosophy. 
Though many philorsophers emphasizo tlio 
pniiiaey of psychology ns a philosopliieai 
diheipiine, psyelioiogi.sLs as a rule nrn anxioxia 
to have their seienee free from all pliilosopliic 
entanglements In many of oiir uiiiversilies 
l»syeiiol(igy iioxv fornis an independent dejiarl- 
iiieiit, and at the Hi. Lmils (’oiigreHH of Arts 
and Hciences (UKM) (he payeliobigihls were 
gi'inipod not with lUc pUilos(ipKev.s iuiL with 
(he other students of natural Hcioncn In 
l''raiice lectures on sociology arc still giveu by 
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pTorf‘'^florfl of liofoTC tlio o^tornivo iiso of textbooks was 

of oLIk'I' counliii'H, n.sprnally Spnni.sli possible, insLrucbion was Rivcni in llic form of 

Amorica whriii FiciU'li jiosilivisin lius |ji‘(‘ii hliorl innmnuiuc a p hoi isms, on‘Jy to liaml on 
'veiy n\(hn‘iiUal No (m<‘, lwi\\ov(‘r, <loubh uiuiUi‘vt‘d fuim i^cnmalum lo ponomtioiij but 
Llmt llio Hpcoinlizftlioii of Iho mihuI sciences _i a ho Inlof ami paokpil ^vlili moamiipr as to iukxI 
iiioviLal)l<'- fbr UhUihI Slith's cnuiM's in o\tonHivn (‘ouiiiK'iilaiy to inako I hem iiilolli- 
cdiiciilitm nni oRon givnii l»y llm depuitinoiifc Kiblo Such loachiiig, thcrcfoio, lomlod to 
of pIiiloMipliy, ImL IhuiiKh pliilosopliy iniisl, brcfMiio ilofimatic ami osotcric 
alwaya ijlay a proniinmil part in Hliiaalioiial The Gnvuo-ltmimi Paiod.^Tlm carlicafc 
thcaiy, it iH only fm luliniiiihli’iitiV’O r(’aioiH fiirin (if nhilcjsoplur tnai'hiii/; nmoiiR the Grocka 
Lliab tlio two (l('])urLnu‘iils are lunb’rl, In was prolaibly also in Ibo form of aphorizing of 
many Aim'iiciiii eolh'K^'*' i** Iho liiatnry WirtC^ Mcn; and Thnhss, Iho Jfoundur of the 
of niallK'nialn’.s, cliennslry, etc, nie ^ivcii by Milcsinn zrhool of philosopliy, was lORurdctl 
ij\c doparlnieiilH roiioerncil ; Iml in Llio voiy afi oiio of llio S('V(ui Wiso Afen of Orcoeo. 
few uihlaucea wlnn’O eniiiries in Ilia p;(*iu‘i'ul Pop ul at’ plulo sop Inc ins Lv up Lion was nlwi given 
hiatoiy of Hoienco riH» Kn(m, (bis is done hy llici by Llio wandoiing lianls, of wlioni XonoplinncH, 

drpni’Linent of iiliilosoiiliy la Kurojiean in- the fouiidei of Llio KloaLi(5 MpUooI, wna a rc- 

fltitiiLioii.s even (lie Insloiy of special^ Hcu'iicra iiiarkablo oxainplo, Tlio PvtlmRorcnn Scliool 

IS givon by the depai linoiil of iiliilosopby; was ddini Lely organized, ancldciiiniulad m'tain 

and when a pliysicisL like Mach begiiiH to modes of lifo of Us memlieiz to enable them to 
IcrUiro of Un* hihlory uf his own Hmnne, il is pui.sno its chai actei izlie sUuhea. 

LhoiiglU pi'oper to trunsR^r hhn to the depai I- Tho expansion of Cheek life and culLuio in 
iii(*nt of philoMiphy '1‘lie history of Hcinncn Llm fif 111 century n o. brought into cxistoimc Iho 

iH, however, a very much iieglectpd field in pinfrssional tenelior or soplusL Tho wandoi- 

niiy niso Poi I he indivuliird philosophic iiigHoplustivnsaiiilincraiitumverMty.gallior- 

(ijsciplincs, nee Kill's, Kniie.s, jiir all sorln of pupils and toacliing them all 

and Mi/i’Ann sK's Fin zehoolrt of i>hiIo- aiihjeclH. Tho various scliools which owo then 

fiopliir thought, see II vTimi vli^m, SriiiiTUAii- impulse to SDcialc.s weio largely influenced 

IHM, InKAUHM, IlnuAMf, Pin.NdMJAALihM, in their fouiulalinii hy llicii' fccliiig of protest 

Rationaj.ikm, MYsricisM, I']Meiiii(‘iSM, Sf'npTi- nRainsL tho Jiilrodiiclion of piorp.saionnlism 

ciBM, GniriciHM, PnsmviHM, iNTi.iiLKmiAir into Ihn life of ciilturn* Socrates taught 

iRM, VoiAnv'iAiiiSM, Vu\UM\TihM, MonUjM, Aril) by lueims of his ppcnhiu* luoLhoil nf nuostion- 

PuniATiMi. iiiR — uoleworthy in tho luslory of oducatiou 

History of tho Tenchhig of Philosophy — ns an imlicalion of tho coinploLo abaoiico of 

Among uic Ancienin — India and (Uinni seem tlui aulhoritativo nolo, and tluiH elmracLeristio 

to bn Urn only Oiienlal cnnnlnes that inilo- of thospintof froo nupiiry among tho Oioohti 

peiidniiLly dovelojied (hTiniln kcIkhiIs of pin- Pluto tiiod hard to avoid Lho loctiiro systoin 

ioHopliy, id. boille.s of diiclrbin inoie nr l(‘tia of the .sophists, hub Aristollo roUirncid to it. 
ByHleiiiaticnlly and contimiomly Laughl from Soerales refused to uroopt any foes, and Plato 

geneiahon to Renmalion. TIiiih wo havo in was Loo indcpoudDiit, but Spcusippus, Plato's 

Chum llio siirculativo nchool of miccoftnor lu the Acwloiny, fouiul it nccoasary 

LiciiiH (I.loli-tiii] and THchauiig-tze, and Lho to accept fcoa. At Llio end of tlio foiuth 
nionvbaUi; hdioiil nf (kmCucuw aud Momuus couLury no. wo find separata and clisUuGt 
beginning ni Llin wixlh century ii c. anil con- from Lho schools of rliotoiia four welbcatab- 
linued iiUo tho Clirislian twa In India wo liahcd periiianciit gclioola of plulosophy (tho 
liave nix gicat hisLorind Holiooh of wliich tho Academic, the Peripatetic, tho Stoic, and tho 
Sankhya, Vedanta, and Yoga aio best known which made At ho na tho worlds 

in the West cniiLor for philoflopluc iiistraclion. These 

Thu eailie.st form of teaching took place pchoola ^ conlimicd their CMStcnco till closed 
undoi tho form of voluntary diHcipleshipj by Justinian (in 520) Tho corporate character 
tho dificiido alLeiidcd tho innHlor niul lenniud of tlicsc schools (for which see Athene Uni- 
from him ill tho course of ordinary conviirsaiion VEnaiTV opj Giieece, Education in: Univer- 
or wlioiiever lho spirit inovetl tho iimstor. hitieb, etc ) marto them cmpliosize adherence to 
Such n. Ufa Crc<iU(Uilly iuvnlvud cchhacy. Tho traditional doctriiio of tho zchool rather Lhnn 
typical Hindu Lcaclid'H of pliilosophy livo iudcpDiidcnoo of thuiiglib. 

apnit on a inouiilabi oi in a giuvo in simplo AVilh the iiilroducLion of Greek cuUuro into 
aliblmiiujus rashion, Hpemding tho tiino “in Roman flocioly, pliibflophjy beoumo a atandaid 
IiHLrnmg to Hcriourt (liHcourno nnd imparting form of cducriLion coordinate with jurispru- 
tlioir knnwlmlgo Lfi Huch OH will lisUm to Uiom ’* ilonco, rlictoric, and mcdiciiio. Ib bccaniD 
(Max iNliillcr, 4 S 1 X ill c Misti/ India a Phi lasojiAl/. cusboinary for Lho great faTnihra to Bcnil thoiT 
p J5), AVu nlflo hoar of iihilosopluo ami aons bo Abhona to study philosophy, riiil- 
I'oligMiiiH congrc.ssofl and of philoaophic diapu- oaoplufl cchicabion at Romo, howovor, was 
taLioiia at kniga' couiLg, and, in nuddhiat mainly carried on through private hutorfl who 
tiinca, of incnastDiicSi fainoiia liohoola, pubha rcgaidcd tlioir oflico os that of ft physician 
lacLuroa, otc, to tho morals of thoso whom they mstruobed, 
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DitiintcrosLod play of LIiq intciHncl wny, 
un(h^r this i^'girnft, to the iiiouliHiLiOii t)f 
Sound moral maxima or preeopls (Sofioen 
40, §5) \Vg have, however, picLuion (u lee- 
tuia theater^ crowded to hear pliil(no|iliio 
oratiojia oi dcbatCH botwocn i hi'toi'icnl pliiloao- 
phcifl Wo also hear ol philujjophic inis«mik- 
ancs, like Apolomufi of Tyaiia, evKoi’t'uig mul 
appealing Lo the ciowds in the inarket pliu*o 
Alexandrian t^chnoh and Arnbic Injlucmr . — 
In the Lhu'd century lie llio groat lihraiios 
and wwaewma tvwd Uvo Uho\’i\l of the 

Ptolomioa towai'dfj acholara nuulo AloMunlnn 
(see Alcxandiua, SoiiofiL of) an ondowod I'o- 
aoarch univci’Hily, a groat oontci of Ininmig 
rather than of inulmcl-ion. II hoi'imio wUyy Iho 
chief mGcUng place of (Ireok philOBophy and 
Oriental loligion. From it issued Pliilo'n doo- 
liiiieof thn Logos (,sco Philo of Juija:\), and 
tho chief m bell OB til al moulds for tho doginns id 
the ChiisLiiui dull eh. In tho rei nal of loli- 
gious and spceidalivn plnlosophy in (lio Lhiid 
ccutuiy (a.d) Alexandria na.s aho tho hiitli' 
placo of Neo-Plaloiiism (r/ o ), wlnoh, by r'liiini- 
ing to unite unil lesloin the iiluhninilii^ of Plato 
and Aiistotle, hcoainn the i allying gioiind for 
those who wiinted Lo maintain the old llollon- 
mtic culLuro againat the rising Lido of f'lins- 
tianiby lb was also prmoipally at Alexnndiiiv 
tliat ChristianUv, imdei' tho InuU'iihip of iii(*n 
like Clement and (Jngen (t/q a ), li(‘giin Lo yida* 
Clioqk philosophy jiUo Us .smvioe Tim ente- 
ohclioal {iclmols {uii ) of I'^gvpl and Syria weru 
the fust to introdiieo the aliidy of piiilosnphy 
into Chi mini n tiohools. Fioin llio Synan 
Hcliools of lOdessn and Nisiljjs the ntiidy of 
philoaopliy was camed into Aiidnc m Sanmeii 
cuUui'o Tlio Arabic LmnslalionH of Aiislotio 
wore earned iierosH Ni?i tli Afiiea into Lim Aloor- 
isli centers of loaining lU Spam, and Lheie [hey 
were, Logelher with Aiahic eoinmentai le.s, 
Liaiislated into Latin iind la ought back lo 
Kuropo, pi meipally Llirough Hebrew Li aiislaLors. 

JVifi Middle Ages — In Hie fifth uemui’y» 
With the biLibariiui invasions and the di'cay 
of llqman imltiire, p]iiloso])liia atudy beciiino 
practically extinct in WesLein Kuropo vSoiuo 
logic, Iiowevor, eoiibiiuied to bn Laiiglit aa a 
paifc of the cycin of liberal aLLUlm.s, and wlieii 
the Chi'LStiuii monastic schools took over the 
oloiuGiita of tho later Oiroeo^Romau yystem 
of Gdiicabion, logic leniained Urn only ►school 
disoiphno having any aoiincgLioii with phi- 
losoohy. (Hoo aiticlo on Loaio.) 

Tliongh Porphyry's futroducUoii Hlated tho 
pi 0 Idem of univoraala out of winch mcdinval 
philo.sopUy grow, tho icgiihu Hcliool Uiadhing 
of logic was mainly formal Wlnlo Limro wero 
noted examples of philnaophio hpeenlatum, an 
John Scot ni tho ninth and Oorheit in tho 
Louth cftuLiiry, it was not iiiUil tho end of tho 
olovonth Duiitiirv that philoHOphic tunohlng 
may bo faaid lo havo bemi roaumed in who I 
liad boon tho Western Einpno, 

The rovival of piiiloaophio atiidy received ita 


inipotim firAt fioin the tlieologic iiitcTPi^t m 
the i|ue.stioii of iiJiivei'Hala, Hennidly from tho 
recovery of Llio more liiiporluiiL AriHtoLeliim 
logical writings (the ,4 im/y/irii, ole) eitlier lu 
HocLIiiuh' tnioslaliou or that of Jacob ClmcuH 
(llliS), and thirdly rroin the iiitroducLion of 
AiisLu Lie's J^hyinrflf and /Mi'r.s, 

through Lhi‘ Arahic Lranhlalmus and unmncu- 
tiii ic.H, nt tho end of tlie t\i elfth ceiiUii y After 
12fil logic and pluloHophy foriiicd noaily tho 
whole of Urn (juiiieiiliiin, I he old riuudiivmm 
be vug; relab vely ueii;lcrU‘d No uniform or 
ahaiiJ lini! wan at lirht drawn biUwcea llic 
iini\ormties and tho uldei nioiiimtic hclionls 
The latter coiitiiiiKsl to teach logic ainl Home- 
times onn or olUei of the “ Unev plnlusoplnL's " 
As laLc as l/jlU we find Feirerins pulilicly lec- 
turing in the ehiipter luMiHe of the Ahliey at 
Kinhiss on Aiistotle's lClhv\, Pe/iLo, J^hyaics, 
Jl/ehiphysii''., Ln»no>iurf, ninl Tim 

growth of the iimvistiitie.s liowever, led tlie 
giaiiimar, hiugli, and landhehiden to ichtiicL 
HusnselveH Lo giainuiiir and logic and homc- 
liineslolhe foiiner oiiU' (ben llMVKii.siTita 
and jMioiilk Aols, rnicArnj.v in.) 

The logif! of the Hvlhigusin, hnwiner, p\- 
tisuled ilH .sway ovei tlie whole iiuige of higher 
edueiilioii F\eiv study wan leduei’d lo a 
lUiniliei Ilf '' (|iLeH(ioiis " nu<l thiiH iiiade Hiiitidilc 
fia ‘>ylliigirihe usisoning The pienisHS' of a 
laige body nf aul Imi itril ive doetiiiieH in llic 
fin in iif uiii|ii('sLioned M'lf-e\ nlent pi inciples, 
senleiieeH from tin' llilde, the Cluistiiin 
Father, tlm Plnliisoplier," and tiio Jinclijis 
of ihe ( 'hiU(di, made ihi.s pioeedure ^mnsible 
Syllogistic di.spulalioii nKo lutapted itMdf to 
tho stiinig eoiitio\ eiMid spirit of the medieval 
jige. The ihspules lirtweeii the mnnniuhsls 
and the iisdiHls w(‘re tmened on witli siicli 
violenee lliat Die king of Finiiee iiad to furliid 
all dispulivtioii.s on aurh iiinajniiiatoiy siih- 
jeet.s " In an ugn do^ uid of om modern nieaim 
of pubiieallnn and dissennuidinn of Dm iiew'fl 
of Die intellertuiU life, the wandering Mdiolar 
provided a nieaiis for intelleetiial enterlalm 
meat and )>opiil(U iimtiuetum, 

The ZiciKii.'^Mtiir/’ <ind! L<iUv — The iiiova 
inent Lnown jlh Llio Umiaissniiee bi ought back 
to Europe (J reek pliilcso])hy oLlns than Aiis^ 
t(itl(‘, and even Aristotle Ix'gaii to leciuvo a 
new in P'vpret alien iiv the light of Lluj (\icck 
text and tho coiniiieiitaries of Ahwaiuhu 
Aplnoilirtiua instead of tho coinmeiiLnrjea of 
Avci'ioeH The npiiit of freti jmiuiiy hsl Lu a 
quesUoiwng of Uio classic medieval view of tho 
umvtTSG based on Aristotle, ami bi ought Plato 
mid PlotiiiuH (qn) to Die fuic TbnveiHJty 
toachiiig of idnlosopliy, howeverj not pro- 
fimndly alTeeleil by Una movement, wliinh 'ivaa 
oi'gamifixl m tjoaiotics or aemhunieH like Dio 
Florontino and flupported hy liberal |iiinccH. 
Tho hiimaninta appionolicd philoaopliy from 
klio VitDvary rathor Uiiui fi'din Die logical or 
''aciontifiG" aiilo. Tho iiinvorNitiea hii1»bLi- 
tutod tho Greek text of AiiHtotIo for Lins Latin 
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ono, and som(' of Pliiio'.s wcro R(1- 

iiiiLLoil inLo Lho orlliodox cuineiilum, but the 
old iiu'LliodH romuiin'd Logical diHputalions 
and Die public dufoii'ic of tlieac continue cl to be 
locpiirml foi Riaduiition, oven in the inedi- 
cid faculty, down to the iiiiiotecutli ceiitiuy 
OutHido of the univenHitK'H, iiLo, began Llio 
nniLheiuatinid-pliyMcal plidcnophy of Coperiii- 
ciH, ICe])plei, DescarLcH, CJalileo, and Loilniiu 
Thii now pliiloHopliy found iIh mipport in the 
groat vScioiUific aeadc'iiiies (q u.) fcjiUHled in tlio 
ficventceuth eontui’y To a cor lain extent tloH 
now iduloiopliy iiho found Hiipport from Llio 
now Idieral cuiltui'o wliicli bngaii in Franco un- 
der Louift XIV ivud wUiiiU wiiB nupjiuvUul by 
al' the liberal courts of I'hiropc Loibiiiz, who 
cligdainod to HOok a uiiivcnity pOHitioii, in tho 
typical icprcgonlntivc of this new cultuioaud 
philosophy (JanibndRo aeL-niB to have been 
tho first uaivoisity to hoai the apneal of men 
lilco linirow to stop speculuting about oUia 
TfltioniSf mnknn primn, and such like HcholasUc 
chimeras” and tui'u (lll.'jO) to the uiatlniinalinal 
pliilosophy of (lalileo and Hc'senrLes Thit 
oven hero the iiilhieiice of ils own Ni*wloii 
was eomparativc'ly hIirIiL throughout the 
eiglitecuiLli century In Ciennany tlie aeliolas- 
tic pldlohopliy was replaced, aflei a struRglo in 
winch the authoiily of the lilxMal Fiedericli 
the (beat provv/d the decisive faeloi, by the 
Leibiutzo-IVolflian philosopliy of “ reasonahlc 
LliouglilH Thiough the inllueuce of men like 
Marlin KnuLzen and lii.s iiioie fainouH pupil. 
iCanl, tliu Ninvtoniiin view of the pbyhieal 
iiniveisc eiiLeied into the iiniversitie.s. Tii 
Franco tho i(‘inoval of (’liurch eouti ol over Llin 
faculty of [)hih).s[)i)hy in lliu eighLceiitliecntui’y 
made possible tlio intiodncLioii of Dcacarten 
Tlio mo den I seieiiLifie, as opprweil to the 
flchohmlic Hpirit did not, however, roiiipliitely 
triumph in acudeinic pliihisophy until tluj 
HDcnnd lialf of the iiiiietisuith century 

Of great imporLiiiiee to the teaching of phi- 
losophy was the I'liJingi' ef the language of 
ius tv actum from Latin to the venmcular 
This change was bi^guii, in spite of hit Lei op- 
po.sition, by TlioniasiUi at Halle, m 1091, and 
was not eoinpleted uiiLil the fust (piaiLer of llio 
mnetcentb century The poverty matevuvl 
in tho old Hchelnstic pliilo.sophy was hiildcn 
by the learned languago iii wlucli it was dc- 
livorcjfl When men began t(< IgcIui'o in the 
verniioulaJ' tlu*y had In at I end inoie to tho 
subsLauce of then* teaching 

Philosophy in the American^ College. — 
Ui'^tury — I'^ioni the beginning, pi ill oh op by wan 
taught hy the clasn lutoi* on the hania of 
Llie scholastic maimalH then u«ed in England 
llefois^ ItJdl, when the three-yeiLr ciirricuUiin 
provLulcd at llavvavd, prciyinion was laado for 
logic and phy.sici.H in tho firat year, cLhie.s and 
politics 111 llio K(S5ond, and pluloaophio dia- 
pubationH in tho third. At tho^ end of tlio 
>invmiieontU cniUiry wo find logic UvigUt in 
the PirhL two yoans fiom the Latin manuala 


of Peter Raimia and Buigcrdiciiis, in the third 
3'’ear Homy Morc’a Ethics and iJr Moi ton's 
Physics and lilctaphysics, and in the fourth 
year Divinity At the beginning of the eiglit- 
coiitli coiiliny Locke's Essay on the Human 
[hidetstandvw was introduced into the cui- 
iiculiim, and loin allied thioughoub tlio oiglit- 
eeiith century tho starting point of Ain oil can 
philosophy, as can bo seen m such dilforenb 
typos as Fiaiikhn and JoiuiLhan Edwards, 
Tlcikeley nud Hume luuL rolaUvcly hUlc in- 
fluence, the foimer being a Bishop of the 
Church of England and the latlci suspected 
of^ being both a sceptic and a tory, Tho 
dcistic cantTOvoYBy and tho qucalion of freo 
will 111 1 elation to Calviiiistic theology limited 
almost onbiicly tho range of philosophic intci- 
csb. Ab the end of tho eighteenth ccntiiiynow 
inlhienccs began to conic in, Yioncli matorial- 
ism as icproscntcd by Piiestley, and Scotch 
realism ns bi ought ovei by Picaidoiit Wither- 
spoon The former was influential mainly in 
the Soutli, but the latter swept the country, 
and in the middle of I ho nine teen Lh century was 
tlic predominant influence in the philosophy 
tauglit ill AmcnnLU colleges. lU'id, Stewnit, 
and Blown weic sovoial limes reprinted in 
America, and in the second third ol the iiinc- 
t(‘eiith century llnmil ton’s IccLuics went 
tlu'ough ‘<evcuu Ameviciui edUions and alnulg- 
inents. Paley's Moral and Political Philoso- 
phy and his JCvidences oj Christiamiy also 
Cfirne in at the hegiiiiimg of the uinetccntli 
eenUivy In the fourth deendo of Ihe nine- 
leeiith contuiy Cciu.siii and Ficnch EcleeLi- 
eism Iji^ciuiic influential. Partly through tho 
irifliiencu of Gniiiuin iininigraiils and tiic ,St 
School of Phdoaojihy, headed by Dr 
William T. llariis, and parLiy thiough the 
inniuuioo of leacbers Linincd m Gcriiianyj 
Kant and lie gel began to dominate academic 
plulostipliy in the last fiiiiuter of Die iiinc- 
LeeiiLli cciiLiiry. Tlio ugh Mill niul Rponcer 
wcio widely nuid, they had little influence on 
the acAdemu! toacluiig of philosophY 
By the liogiiiniiig of the ninctocutli century 
separate chnm in iimlhcmaticnl and phy.^ical 
hciciice were ostabliahcd in most American 
coUeges, Imt so late ns 1H3B the course in 
pliilo.sophy ab Ainlioist included mechanics, 
ciccbiicity, etc In tho first half of the nine- 
teen tli century economics was separated 
from philosophy in some of tVic iarger cohegca, 
but this HcpfLiation was not completed in other 
col logos before the tAvcntictli century. The 
luodiu’ii period of the A in on can college with 
its largo field of elec lives may be said to have 
liegun ill tlio last quailoi of the nineteenth 
con III IV PrcvimiB to that, philosophy was all 

prescribed anil getieiahy ciowded into the last 
year or two, as one of tho higher bianohca cal- 
culated not only to tram the student in acholar- 
uhip bub to (it him for practical life 

Aim — It la iigiccd by idl that tho training 
of spcoialists m philosophy is beyond the scopo 
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of Uio In philtHnphic Irnin- 

then, an iinliHptnisablu rlcimml of a lilirral 
cducnluin foi in Uiu luii^or hfe*^ 

In urging nii nflinualivo unnwcr llic following 
poinLa have hnoii inailu — 

(1) Pliiloaophic kiKjw'lrdgo ii a ileMiialiln 

oml ill itHcir JuHl L(i face these ]nufoiiii(l 
pruhloms conecriuug Uia heiug, Llv niigiu of. 
and llio lies liny (if man . , jiisl to kinnv Lhat 
llioro arc Hurli prohlcinH, and Hoinolliiiig of 
how the soul of man lias in thought and feeling 
rcspoiidod to them, in of Uself no Hinall jinrl 
of lihcrnl eullurn '' (Ladd, I‘](tunitwml /fciicie, 
X| p. 232 ) if wo roganl philoHophy 

n.<] flatting or Holving no problom, Ino inspira- 
lioii wliioli Goincafrom the knowlndgo of innii'.s 
iiOaroh for iho thoiiglUs LhaL give value and 
dignity to human life la one of the hoHl LhingH 
that a lihoral cduonlion ean offur 

( 2 ) OLhci'fl oniplmsi/c not an much the 
kjiowlodge itself ns the philosophic JiiiijiL 
The plulesophiD or reflective habit m aii- 
flolubcly caacnlial m order to cimblo the hIu- 
dniit Lo bring together the divoise fragnionlH 
of knowledge piokoil up in the dilToioiit do- 
pnibinonls, and to organise the eoiiLciiLs of Inn 
mind into Boino unity The need foi surli 
UuiLy is especially ovulenl when one ri'flenls 
on the cliasin wlucli giuierally sepiiiMdeH Iho 
religious ideas which the ntudriiL iniiigs to 
collogo from the seionLifio ideas which ho 
gatlierfl in fliich courses ns geology, iiiology, OT 
psycliopliysics, Tho piiilosopliio lialnt pie- 
vanta a man fiom lineoniiiig a narrow pai'LiHiin, 
and ill this way il la one of tho fiuesL lloweirt of 
euUuio 

This last aspect of the siluatien leads aoino 
to oinphasizo Llio ethical aim in philosophic 
iGRclung, Mqio important lliaii a knowledge 
of plulosoplnc probloma past or pie.senl is it 
lliab the atudont should bo sLintcil in the Inisi- 
iicss of philoHoptiiziug for liiiuhrlf KtudenlH 
as a rule como to collogo alaies of Iradiliuiml 
forms of thouglil and eoiuluct, and to train 
thorn to hocomo freemen of the iiiLellecUial 
Ido 13 tho function of tho dovoled Leaehm of 
philosophy. Juab because its results are noL 
BQ certain as thoso of mathenuitics or tin* imtu- 
rnl flcioiicesi the sliidcnb cannot find the answer 
before thinking the matter out foi liiinself 
Most peoplo doubtless get this training in 
actual life m tho school of oxpcilcnce; hut 
philoBophia training accomplishes it at less 
OXponsG 

Methods. — No other Leaclierfl liavo, na a 
bodv, given so littlo a L ton Lion to blio pedagogy 
of ihoir subject as tho Amciican teachers of 
philosophy, with the I'c.sulL that at least one 
professor of plillosoiihy coiifosBCfl, “ It is poflsi- 
hie that tiioro lins boon more poor pedagogics 
111 Lhi.s Acid throiiRlinut tho ages Liuiii in any 
other branch of Ihc univorflUy " (/oitnitif of 
Phil I VII, p. 600). I Tho pedagogic piinciplo 
which hnfl rovolubionizod ^ moclorn acioiioa 
tDaching, viz, to begin with tho concrcLo 


nearest the jiiiini's in\i\ exporionro rallirp 
tliini with the ahslraet eleineiitH of the subjm 
has not yet foiiiul full rceogiiiUoii in pluh/ 
rmphic Leiichiiig, though Mniie phllosonluc 
learhen have exciuplifiml it henutifully The 
philosophei is peeuliarly apt Lo think that he ia 
going from the simple to the complex when lin 
is leally \uoecedmg ftmu Llio iibsLnict lu the 
(imicreUi {q.y ), forgetiiug llml the aiiHlnicb dc^ 
Iiienly faiiiiliai lo liiiiiHeif am Hlrnnge and 
diflnnilt of upinehensioii lu lln* beginner 

The peculiiir diilimilty iibouL pliilo.sopluc 
teiU’liing iH that iL iinfihes on Llie jmrt of llio 
pupil an appHieiilly diAi'rent mode of lIunkinK 
fioiu the one to wliieli he has berm ucruBlcmicif 
a peculiar Luiiiing baek on one’s uHiial idons- 
niid this iindnubLiMlly apiieara Lo the beginner 
both forbidiliiig and frmlless. The problem 
tlieii, is how lu iiiaKe piiiloHopldr jirublonis 
real to Llie .sLudeiit How n the HLudenl to 
ho HCiioii.sly mleiesLed m plidoHopliic iH.suea 
and lu he hnined in Ihe rbflieiilL art of philo- 
hopliic lliinkuig? Wu iiiust show Ihn viLnl 
imiinrlame of llie subjeel riuiii llu! licginning. 
Fur unless we siiereed in showing the hLiidcnL 
tliiit philosophy is a iiuiLLn of hf(. and denLh, 
esserilial lo hiH own iiiLelleeLnal hahalion, wc 
cannot genenilh fhaw out llie heat elTorlH' 

The pedagugie meuiiH geiiciidly used in Lho 
Leaeliing of plidnsopliv aie the leelure, llic 
(|Ui/, Llie iissignnl leading, Llu* essay, Llie I'ed- 
liUinii, disciisMoii, and Ihe |iainplileL or (pios- 
lion syllubiiM Ah a lueLluid of pliiloMiphic 
leaeliiug (ln‘ leeHui' has, heddes the (lihniU 
\aiiLagt‘s buidmiL Lo it in olhei Hubjecls, Ihc 
ftdfled one Ih/d jt miiHl, in order to enable llic 
hLudeiiL lu follow it iiiLelligenllj, nreeHMully 
avoid iiUnnile <)UeslionH or lery cloHe rfUFcn- 
lUg The philoHopliie leeHuer luuv luue Lo 
jneflent I'Mimples of reasoning aa eloH'ly knit 
as LliaL of LIhi inuLlieiiinlieliiii, bill lie has not 
lho achaiiliige of making it all vlt>il) 1 n on 
tho blurkhiJiud. To <ifrHel LIiih jjuiLly, bouic 
leaehers pul an oulline Hylinhus in the iinndfi 
of the piipilH before the Ineturn Kven flo, 
the leeluie M'eiii.s w'ell ailufiled only to iiiLro- 
dnee or open up a Lojno and lo Biiinninii 7 C a 
discuhsion 

In many of our large eolleges lho prorefiNor 
gives hvo lecUiieH a week, and an iissi.slnnt 
meets Lho clnfl.s, usually in siiiiillei secLioiis, for 
(piizze.H on rc<| lined nuiding or on lho suh- 
Hlanro of Lhe leetures The uLLilude of llie 
Htmlentfl w'ho, judging by Ike poHilhm of llic 
a.ssifllant, legaid Lhe^ ciili/, as of Heeominvy 
iinporlaiico, iimkeH tliin aiiangeineiiL a more 
or less |)(*i-roiu‘Luiy afTeir, hi’ltlom pifHluelivc 
of genuine eiilhuBiaBin II is gmieinlly felt 
lhat the (pii/. Hliouhl giv(‘ way Lo Lhc full 
iccilntion where lhe HliideiiL uhd iusli'UcLor 
can diBciiHs the subjeei maUei at lenglli and 
not Im e(jmpell(‘tl Lo Lake up tiny now Lopio 
bofoio roining Le a BtiliHruciioi'y tonuinaLion 
of lho one m hand 

Tho obioctions to diBGns.sion, especially 
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when insLi'Uctorfl allow .‘iLudciiLi to cIihpihs 
W ith each olhei* in cliit.s, luo: ( 1 ) IL h U|)L Lr> 
give sLudi'iils the iiiiiiriMSioii Lhnb pliiloHophy 

all a inn L Lor of opinion (2) Thn vaiioLy of 
viowa that come into (Iihcihsioii h apt Lo bo 
confusing to Llio bcgmmir (;j) The dhciiH'jioii 
is apt to lUTi into veiy minor niiitteis iiiul iiiiikn 
faLuiloiUs lone mgliL of the hig hnuea. J)ih- 
cussioji fieqiieuLly tlegeimuiLes iiiLo rejioti- 
Lion of opiiiioiiHj wiLli no advantugo cxcppt, 
ftt 1)0 ^b, (In vole ping Llio Htiulout’a clevcuies'i 
nt (iniling aiguinoiiL'i- (d) LincuHrtum or 
Uoci'iLtiG qiK'sLuiiniigd iiiUHt bo profilleHU if 
atudeiils have nob Homo pievious knowledge 
of the aubjeot to ho diacussed, and have "no 
inotliod of oidei'iiig Lheir thoUgliLs in tiiith- 
giYing di roe Lions." 

Ill answer to those ib may be maliUalnod 

( 1 ) thab philosophy must h(*Rm with opinions, 
bub opinions liavc Lo bn miido Hy.sl('inalie and 
conaisLont with tlio wdinle of expoiienue. The 
age of dogmatic in an mils of a obit el y cor tain 
truths IS past, and Llio.se mIio mgli for blioni, 
jis after the flcshpols of Kgypt, ilo so in vain 

(2) A oribicid alUiiide Lo oiiu’n opinion is Ibe 
inoab cnfccbivc method of nhilosopln/iiig 

(3) The toaelici can correct the .sbortRomings 
by acLwoly um\ eritieully guiding the dm- 
ciisaion withoiiL dogmatically iis.seitiiig hi.s 
own opinion more tluin Ls ncccssaiy for ef- 
fccLive HUiiiinaiics oi searohiiig (pioslions. 

(4) nisGliHsion has been nailed by Profniisoi 
Jamc.s Lho pliilo.Hoplier'H laboratory, and the 
inci'o clasli of ona's opinion wiLli that of otheis 
m ail illummaLing o\peiienco pnivonting one 
fioin returning to provioua narrow dogmatism 
Ib must also bo iniuntainod that philosophy 
(Iocs not have to start with a nienn slato iind 
that it may and must, to be cffcolive, grow 
out of wliat tJio Htudent already Knoiva and 
tliiiiks, 

A device which Professor Oarman iiiLro- 
(lucod, and whiah ho consiilurcd ns nmeh of an 
invention as printing by movable type, ia 
the painpblob In thcM) pamphlets some 
piobltMii IS .stated or developed, but without 
any dcfinito Holntion Tlicso arc loaned to blio 
atiidoiit, who, thus flhiit o(T from the po.ssibiUty 
of turning to the next page lo find the solution, 
is compeUed bofovo onUiing tho discussion 
in the classroom to think the matter over and 
foimulatc Ids own answer Tlio instructor 
la then 111 a po.sibion to know AvhcLhcr Lho fltu- 
donls art) taking serious Jiold of the subject, 

The intensive reading of chiHSionl texts forms 
part of must oourscs m iildlosnpiiy. The fre- 
quent writing of essays is now rocogiiizod ns 
a powerful iiisti'Uinoiit to bring the Btudeiit’s 
ideas logoLlior and make Lhem clear to Idni- 
flolf Foi this reason Home teaehnrs encourage 
Lheir Bludonta to write on Rubicets on winch 
Uie latter have littlo inrormaLioiii or on topics 
wliieh have nob yob boon diaouBsed in the 
clas-sroom The essay is tIuiB a ineana bo com- 
pel the atudonb to think on bho Bubjcct, The 


reading of texts, howovei, needs oliieidaUoii, 
and bulli text and essay need to he snjijdc- 
nicnted hy tliorougli diHeub.sioii and cnticiiin 
to make thorn cffectivo 

Philosophic dubs in many of oin collrgoa 
freiiuenlly increase inleicfct in iihilosophic 
sLiidii’b III many of oiu rullrgcs coimoclod 
with graduate ,sdu)i)l.s .soiiioi .stmlcnlH also 
have Lho privilege of eiiLeiing Llic amnimir 
counes 

Orgaaizafioa n/ a ncparliiient oj PJub'mp/ip 
— Philosophy IS usually leguided u.s ji ilifbeult 
Fiul)jrcL ruiiuiriiigsoiiioinaLuiiLy and hiiowh^dge 
of otliiT studios Ilcncc, it is coiiMdcrod ad- 
visable to lu'gin the study of philosophy in 
the uppci classes. This arrangomenb, how- 
ever, limlta the miinbci of coiiises that the 
iiiulergraduate can tulie, and Loachcia ivho me 
ftiixioua Lhat atudeuLa faUoidd have the ad- 
vantage of the inoic advaiirod coiiracs nro in 
favor of opening lho philosophy rlepartmont 
ho sopliomoreH m even to freshmen 

As so much depends on the staiLing point 
in plulosophy, the question, ""Which coui.sq 
hliould be given fii'.sL/' is of great imporliuicc. 
Them is, however, no L lung like agreemenb in 
tlic answer The liisLoneal answer, of course), 
is logic, \vhieh lias for over 2000 years served 
us a propiedciiLic Lo pliilofiophy E\eii the 
driest Liealisc on formal logic laiscs a nuinhcr 
of dutinctly pliilosoplueiil issues Tluis the 
rnlntion of the univeintil tn l.hc individual, of 
teima to obicels, ludgmeiit (o i cabby, etc , all 
lead Lo philosophic is.suea of deepest moment 
Hut Lho dry and appaiontly fi’iiUlesa cliai actor 
of syllogihtie cxerctw eeoins to poslnonc rather 
than introduce the vital i&sucii of philosophy. 

A great many colleges now o/Tei psychology 
aa Uie hiRt com bo The plauBiblc nigmiicnt 
1.S made that acf^iiaintancc with the workingfl 
of the hum an mind is a prcrcquisilo for phi- 
losophy Put the gi owing dibfavor of nnalylia 
or non-lahemtory psychology raises ilifliciilties 
in the way of this mode of introduction Lo 
pliiloHopjiy, and raises the doubt wlictlior 
physiology oi pliysica \a not just a.s much a 
piercquisiLc for philosophy as psvcliology 
At any late, neithci' logic nor psychology con- 
tain enough pliilosophy 

The main issue seems to be, however, be- 
tween those who belie vc in beginning with the 
liifltory of philo.-sopliy and those wlio belicyr 
in beginning with some survey of philoaoplnc 
prohlcnia The great argunicnta foi the liia- 
torieal introduction are: (1) that an approach 
throuch a aiiivcy of problems la apt to bo 
paitiad and one-sided, and (2) lhat the history 
of philosophy gives one tho jnopei perspec- 
tive to apprcciato tlic problems In niiswer, 
however, it may bo urged (1) that blieio ib 
uollunR pcdaROgically wrong in starting with 
a partial and one-sided viow, piovided wo 
supply Lho motive power to enable the sbudcnfc 
to go oil to a wider view, Aa a matter of fact 
lho great liiatorioal ay atom grow out. of nor tain 
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problcmg. (2) Tho sLudcnt caniinL gcfc Uio 

S cr pcrapGctivQ of ll\G hietovy of pKilosopUy 
oiifc some preliminfiry Approciaiion of blio 
probloina tliomaolvcfi Tlio Hludciifc I9 Loo 
iminaburo to grasp Lho probloina confronLing 
PlalOj Ariafcotloj or Dcaoaitcs witluiiit having 
(lone any pliilosophio bhlnhing on hia own nc- 
count. Tlio olTort on tlin part of tcaclicis Lo 
aimpllfy Lho toachingg of tlio gicat iiiaat(‘jfl and 
to inako Lhein inbolhgiblc to boginnciH leads lo 
a Gcrtaiu convention ahmLion of tUoiv lonclung, 
atnouiiLing to caUBatui'o. (Sco Owen WisLer'a 
Pliilosoj)hy Four ) 

Among tlioao who urge that wo ahouhl bugm 
with the study of piobleina, no gQiiernI ngrcG- 
inent na to tho content of these probloina exisU 
Wlicro auoli courflca arc givcn^ they gonorally 
consist 111 an oxcesaivo simplirioalion of the 
main problems of inclaphysica and cTiistemoI- 
ogy, i.a.m clftmentary ti'^alineut of lho issuer 
between monism and pliiralisnij iibalisni niul 
roaligm, cto. Aa an introduction to the tccli- 
nicnl probloina and to show how these piob- 
loma grow out of real life, the fields of Ilolfgion, 
Scioiicc, Litorabuio, History of (Jivih/alion, oi 
ISthioa) and Political Problcma have been BUg- 
geated ag supplying the proper nmlcriai, 
jVc^opAystca OI General Phtosojiky — Tlio 
covivao in metaphysics in the sCYcntconth and 
cightconbh cetiLiinos was picdoininniitly ono 
in natural theology, with apooial refciciico, m 
tho oightRcnth century, to tho deiatie rniitio- 
vorsy. Tlio iutroduoLion of Locke In lho be- 
ginning. and of the Scottiali philoaopliy at 
Lho Qjul of tho eighteenth eontmyi brought 
naychologic olomontg into Lho enurso and Hoon 
iod Lo BopnratQ couraos in thoiain and moiUal 
or iTi|ciiDol.ual philosophy. Tho inlvodwcliou 
of Garmaii philosophy in tho latter part of tho 
ninctconth century brought cpifltoinologic con- 
Bidcrabiona forward, and for a time ib seemed 
[19 if epistemology would replace metaphy.sics. 
Tina tendency, JiDwover, lo legard cpiatomol- 
Qgy na independQiib of inotaphyslcg n now 
on the wano, but hopniaLe courses iii epislcmol- 
ogy, tho theory of knowledge, or pliilo.sophy 
of mind ftTc atill given Srciiuontly, for opialc- 
mologio quoationa aro decidodly in tho fore- 
ground of current philoaophic discussion In 
detonnining tho scope and lho setting of lho 
problems in tho modern courflc of niolaphyaics, 
Lobzo'a Melaphynics has been very inlliiontial, 
rtccontly Taylor's Elements of Melaphysics liag 
become popular with Amorican toacheia 
Within the past decado there han been a 
Tovivai of iutorcat i\\ classical motaphysics, i c 
in probloins of ontology and cosmolopy, and 
courses on the pjiilosophy of natuio aio moi cas- 
ing. It is urged on behalf of tlio latter coiirao 
that its subjacb maLLor ib concroto and that 
tjio sludonL has n feeling of dealing Avilli Lho 
acLiml world. The coiirso in tho philoaopliy 
of evolution given in sovcial colleges bolonga 
to lho same category, 

A Dourso which haa now almost diBapp eared 


from the curriculuiii of tho Ain(|Tican college ig 
the one m the nhdosophy of luatory. Under 
the influence of hookH like Ihin.Hoii’B tn 
//isfmy and Hegora Philosophy of Ilulnry Lhig 
course was ficcjueiiUy given ,WiUi the re- 
action Against (i prion incLliodH in hLstory thig 
eouific fell into bad repute lleeeiitly, how- 
over, several liavc urged its reinlroduclloii in 
a firm conHonniiL wUli the spirit of preaent- 
day philn.-uiphy. riofesHoi' Hudson has advo- 
cated makiiLg it Lho iiiUculueluiy couiHe in 
philosophy {Joui nnl of Phil , Vol VII, p, 420 ) 

Jfistori/ of Philosophy — Th(‘ course in 
tho history of pliilosophy in like ihe study of 
hiatory itself, a eoiiiparuUvely inndei'U addi- 
tion to tho cuiTiculum of the Aineiicaii college. 
The history of pliilo.sophy uc(|uiiod Llie dignity 
of an acadGinic diaeiplim* wlien Hegel made it 
appear aa a rational fl>Hlein. At any rate, 
Hcluveglcr's I/istniy n/ HfiifoRnp/n; (in flcclcy'H 
01 Stirling's trniiHlatloii) seeniH to have been 
the firHt widely used textbook in bid a field in 
American colh‘gcs. One or two terms are 
ii.Minilly devoted to Una eoiirrie Wlicii tlio 
latter ig llic na.so, anoient philosophy is taken 
ii)) in Lho fust ami niodorn jdiiloHophy in Lho 
sccoiul teiin LitUo altoiillon la given to medi- 
eval philosophy^ and modern piiilosophy ib 
xiaually ended with Hegel ur if luil with 

Kant In ono oi two of the ciolleges coiiucctod 
willi giaduatc hqIiooIs stuilents iuive lho op- 
portunity of taking the Hpeelnl course in con- 
Icniporary jihlloaopliy 

OoiU'fios in Hpoeial periods of niodeni phi- 
losophy aunh as C'oiiLinoutal Rationalism 
(DesearU's, Hpinoza, and Leibintz) oi* UiitiHli 
Ihnpiiicism (Lock<^ lieikeley, and Hume), arc 
given in meal collcgra having ft developed de- 
imrtnumt of philosojiliy Moinotinies wo have 
also special couihcb in IMnto, AiisloLIc, or Knnt, 
Ilut almost no courao.s aro given in the liiatoiy 
of apocial fields hucIi as lugie, cpislomology, 
or clhiea. 

With the waning of tho inoLaphysicni inlor- 
cst in tho laUor jiarbof lho iiineteniilli conUiry, 
the history of philosophy thieatoned to absorb 
nil lho vilahty of the philogophy depiuimcnl, 
and in the United Htate.s n.H in Her many thr 
nuinbei of courses in the liistory of philosophy 
was almost cqunl lo the combined mnnber 
of all the other philosophic comaes, but thia 
lii.sLorical wavo ia ikj\v rccetllng. 

In the teaching of the hiHtoiy of philosophy 
Bomo omplingizo the laalory and others tha 
philosophy Tim fonnci method has licou lho 
liHhorto prevailing one, — bo much ho tlmli a 
1‘cccnb collef^o textbook iu LIuh field includea 
and ciTipbasiKeH ii great (hnil of goograpiilo in- 
formation The generally recognized danger 
ill the Leaching of the liiHtory of philosopliy 
is Lho hreeding of a sliallow fikeiiticiHin through 
tho kaleidosoopiQ pioturo of Lho riao and fall 
of diftcront aystomB. To ofTsoL tliis, many 
tenohers try to omphaHize lho hiHlorical coii- 
linuiiy of philoaophic problomB Tho at- 
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tomptj ho'wovcr, to minimi zb pliiioaophic dif- 
feioiicca or tlie ooiilrovcrsiitl clcnionb lends 
Id exaggerate bho conventionalization of the 
dijcliinc'^ of the great philoso[)lierfl, To guard 
ftgiiinat lUm, some reading lu Uio bohyccs, 
Plato, Pea car tea, Locko, etc . is frcquontly 
pi'csoribocl, even in tho general course on the 
Iiiatoiy of pliibsophy To make Lhia reading 
effect! VO, liowovci , inteiwlvo study ift needed, 
and one haa to give up the coiitinmly of the 
hiBtoricnl aiirvoy. 

Thoao wiio would cinplmabn llic pliiloaopliy 
lallioi' Ilian the Kistory ui tlda couise aio ciuitc 
willing to leave a great many laeuiiiD in the hiS' 
lory and to sdlcot only those pi-olilcins " wliicli 
I cur a si g 111 h cant relation to the issues and 
iiitnicstB of our own time. In expounding n 
philofloiihoi we should not tiy iiiiaucccssfuUy 
lo lake the view point of his contemporaiics, 
but slioiild Irenl his pioblcnis and theories 
frankly fioiii the standpoint of the pirsent/* 
For the conns e iii iEs the ties or Philosophy 
of Art, see arlirle iEsTiiETics 
Rcldlwn of l^hiloaophy lo the Other Depart-^ 
mcols —The growing specializiilion in the 
(lilTcrmt fields of human kiiowloilgc and in 
dcpiii'tnieiiLal Leacliing has hi ought about n 
fltiong habit on iho pail of Uwiehei’H of philos- 
ophy to avoid all ihhuch of fact which arc tho 
subject matter of tho vaiioiia sciences Tina 
bus tended lo evlscciate plulosophic teaching 
mid to give it the appeal aiieo of a fniitloHa 
occupation wiLli empty forms devoid of con- 
tent. PoiLuniitelyj however, the Boieiices, 
especially physics and biology, are now [lUl- 
grow/fig Uteir JiiV'eiiilo fear of inoiAphy/ficfl, 
and Llic pliilosophiu spirit is growing in the 
variouH soioiiccH, ns well ri.s in the nliilologio 
and libeiary courses Teaehcra of pniloaoijhy 
now advise their students to take vaiimis 
courses in other dopartmeiits in ordei to make 
fchcir philosophic bUuIy more tliorough 
Philosophy In the UnlversUleE, — 7 Vic Am- 
cricari G}ttduaic School — Tho aim of gradimto 
instruction in philosophy is to give tliQ Htiident 
tho IcchmOfti eiiuipmcnLncedml lo teach niul to 
advniieo piiilosophic knowledge It tunniimtes 
with Llio confeniiig of the Docloralo of Plii- 
loaopliy As the rcqmaitc philosopbic ability 
ia nol ^v\Llcly disUihulcd, our best ginduate 
flchoola make it (liHLinotly mulcr.slood lliat thia 
degreo will be granted only to those who liavo 
diuliiictivc ability in this held 

Graduale Hludouls in philosophy aro ( 1 ) 
tlioso who intend lo leach pliiloscpliy, ( 2 ) 
studciUs of divinily, or ( 3 ) stiulcnls of other 
subjcels, Hiicli as education, wlio regard ad- 
vanced ^duhiHophio sludies lus helpful in the 
jireparalioJi for their siiecial eareors. Of these 
three elasses only Llio iirst and pari of tho sec- 
niul try to com pie to tho work iioccasary for 
tiio doelomto in yhiloaophy; Lho others aro 
usunlly dalisfind with Llio M A in this branch of 
study, or, where the gi oup sv.sLcm pi'ovails. they 
cliucdu it as 0110 of Ihcir iniikor.s fur the Pli.D 


Instruction is given mainly through lectures 
and seminar or roaoarch courses. The lecture 
in the graduate schools can be more frankly 
the statement of lho lecturer's own philosophio 
views or in ter nictation of classical doctrines 
than is possible m tho college The diaiinc- 
livc AYork of the giaduate school, however, 
conaiats in the training for research, and thia 
13 done principally m sominar courses. The cs- 
Bciico of tho seminar course la that the studenb 
should have tho opportunity to report from 
timo to Lime tho result of some rcaeaich, or his 
own confttructivc thinking, ^ and have it 
Bulijoclcd to iho thorough criticism of his fellow 
Btudciiti} and of hi a instructor Many courses 
nob aiiiuiunced as aciniiiaia are practically 
conducted lu this way (pvacLica) , The typical 
aonuimvis announced as rcbtnctcd to some ono 
general field, c g. advanced logic, and the 
di/Tcrcnt mcmbcru loporfc on different topics 
in this field which they hnvo chogen for bho 
year iSomo professors assign only one topic, 
e g the relation of mind and body, as tho 
Biil;jcct for tJio year, and various students 
report cither on di fferonb napecta of tins 
question oi on tho dilfcrcnt classical views 
which have been mainfcaiuod with rcgaicl to it* 
In tins latter form of seminar all atiidciits 
report at every session, instead of devoting an 
onlirc bcsaion to ono or two reports 

Research Cowsss — Tho minimum roquirc- 
inoiihB for the Pli.D are geiiorally two years' 
attendancQ and tho thesis As tho topic of 
the Lhciis seldom falls within the subject of a 
legular floniiimr couisc, the student misses 
any diroal help hi the piepamtion of Jus thesis 
Tor^ thia reason, some graduate schools havo 
jiiflti luted lebcarch courses in winch tlie student 
individually loporls to the profoaaor in charge 
of Ilia field of inqiiiiy 

In sumo cf oiiv graduate schools, mstiuctors 
ami advanced aludent^ ineot from time lo 
time lo disoiias philosophic problcin.'a of cur- 
rent interest Horo often a journal club is 
formed in which tlio difTerent members icport 
on recent pubUcaUona ii\ the field of philos- 
ophy Many of oui universities make provi- 
sion for the ])ublication of pliilosopliical studies, 
They are generally devoted to tho publication 
of theses or syUabusca by the profeasotav 

Philosophy la the German Univosilico . — 
The sludcnla now on term g the university from 
the gymnasia have had practically no training 
in plulogopUy, and tho great innjoiil.y nf lho 
coiiiaes are, therefore, elementary and, for 
the most part, historical in chaiaolcr Nearly 
all of lh(4n aio locLuro courses, wliolhor public 
or private, reiLUiring no work on tho part of 
the stiidoiiL c'(eo])t such reading as ho chooses 
to do on lii.s own account The atudonl^ 
taking pliiloaopliy belong to difToionb groujis 
besldcH tho.se who aro caiulidate.s for tho Phi), 
in philosophy. Philcsopliy is one of lho sub- 
jects of Lho stato examination which every 
candidate inuat paaa iii order to Leach in tho 
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cln^sicnl gyitiiinwia. A. poo (I mnny nf [\\n 
univer ‘pities rUII lequuc philusoiiliy as an 
addilionnl aubjcct {Nihmfach) fiom all pun- 
rlidaLca Tor Ilia Pli D. In Hig fnculLy of plii- 
loaopUy (i.c FaciilLy of A1L9 and SciniiPca). 
Ilcsidos fclioflo, a prent iminy naoplo 111 (iorniany 
rcfsard aoino univorHily wnrV in pliilniopliy ns 
essential to a liboral oduralioii, and rvi'ii 
students of mcdioiiio, h\v, or technoloRy at lend 
many of the “puldio" loctiireH, The «Liidniil 
lina Ins fust clmncq to report on Ins ouii vork 
in ilia Hcininar wliioli cacli ordinary professor 
gives in liia_ field 

Courses in pin loan jiliy me citlier liiHloucal 
or sysleiiiiiLie liORie, epislejiiology, psyelnd' 
ogy, philoHophv of limlory, eiJnes, ju'daRORy, 
and IDS t lie tics form the to pirn of the syslein- 
ntir conrsDs; bui even these nve bupely 
instorieal. PhiloHopIiy of leligioii is left lo 
lliD tlicologic faeulLy and plnlohojiliy of Inw 
to the family of law In ytnclion afiainst 
the post'ICfiiilian sj^sloiiis l^Jll^ll ruled m 
Germany in the first half of llio niiioteonlli 
MuUiry, tlio ppiidomiuaiifc interests developed 
were tho epistomologic and ilio historieal) 
mid llioy arc still foiomost 

The require men Is for tlie doe Lora to aro the 
oral oxmiilnation and tlic Ihcsisj nlneh is also 
most frequently liiatoiical Tlio fact that a 
doctorate is given wiLli various grades, emu 
fttude, winflua and siiaiHia cina fniidp, inuKi's it 
rathor easy to got l.ho dngico willi a incndy 
passing mark Tho result is that Gnrnmiiy 
grants nioro dogreos in jihilosophy than any 
othor comiLiy. The docLorato dhsortnlioii iL- 
sejf has been tho siiliject of a great deal of 
crilieism on the part of thoiighlliil (hiriiiiiii 
tcachcra, liocausc, owing to llie hislorinil teuib 
cncy, inosL htudeiils spend all Llinr liimi in 
mere rending mid Honsnhsss amassing of ([UoU- 
tioiis (See Paulsen's f/nai«a Cm in /ii/jcis ) A 
great deal of ciilirisin has also been diiccLed 
ftfiiimBt the extensive use of the lecUne sys- 
tem Tlio appropriateness of llio Ircture m nn 
age of quick printing has boon quesLioiied, 
cspe.cially by non-aeadeuue philoaopherri (w 
von II.irLninim) 

Philosophy at Oxjord and Conihiidge . — 
Philoaopluc iiistr lie Lion at Oxford and Cam- 
binlgc IS nearly all uiulei graduate jU Oxfoid 
philosophy is required 01 dy of ihoso who lake 
the os ami nil lion foi final lioiioi.s in Litem 
Iliumniorcs (" Oicats ") and at Cambridge 
of bhoso who prepare fui llio Moral Science 
Tnpofi. Only a litLlo logic is retpured of 
passmen 

At Qsfnrd pliilosopliy is viowed simply nH 
part of a classical Gdiicalion in the liberal art,s. 
Tho c nil lent of pliiloa opine study continucH 
the huinarualic tradilioiij and con tors iholf 
ill PhiUj's RvpubliC and Arislotlo's Kf/iirs, and 
tho iogicai, innfaphysioid, 0 Lineal, and pnVitirjil 
qiich Lions they raise. No 111 lores I 's Lake 11 in 
tho history of philosophy, ami medieval plii- 
loaophy ib eulivoly unknown i\i the UnivCYsity 


of Diiiiei Sent us, Hoger Ilnpou, und William 
of (JeeniTi Of inndcni Knglish phdnsopliy 
only H aeon's X or urn Or^fiiiimi is reriiiiml 
Though Hegelian jdiiloHopliy has been very 
influeiuial at Ovford in the persons of T ll, 
Grooii, Walliiee, and Caird, UckoI has nob 
figiiied in tlie olTieial instniclioii given hy tho 
univerMty 

In (’nmbridgn Llio sLudyof inatlieiunUrs and 
nliysies has aliHorbeil tho vitality of phj, 
ioHonliy Tlie (’and»ridge Plalmiisls, a group 
of iNeo-Plalome philosophei'd ol the biller part 
of I ho woven teen III eenliiry, soeiii to have 
exeileil no lasling iiifhienco on the University 
Lueko and Glarko weru hliidii'd diiniig llm 
eighleeiilh century, but no inipoilanre was 
atlaelied to sueii wLiidiea Due laigely lo 
Puhiy, moral pbihisopUy und nulnvul rebgiim 
weio lidded to Llio regular examinations In 
1770, and Pidey's Muinl tnni Pniitiial Phi- 
losophy becaiuo a Klandard tosLlumk In 
ISrdI the Moral ,Seieiiee Tiipos ivns iiislitulcd, 
laigely lliiough the elfoils of Whewell, hut it 
did uol confer a degiee Ldl IHflOv Tho Mural 
Scieiifo Tiipos IS sommlmb more systematic 
than Lhe piulo.sopliic jimlion (jf the evaininii- 
lioii iii/yi/ria7/»/iifHfimr'J, bill HUere-s in it does 
not eiiirv tlm t^elaL tliat goes to Iho htudent 
111 the ('hissieal 01 MiiLheinjilieal Triims. 

beeluies at Llie vuiiouh eolleges are given by 
])rufeMS()i'H, Iceluieis, or leadm.Sj on Llm tupioa 
eovenul hy Iho eyanuiiation jnipeis, lint lliero 
is 110 di.seiiSHioii at Lhe.so lee Lures, nor is ihero 
any task imposed on Lhe Htudeiit. Indeed, 
these leeture eoiirses are .simply HuppIcinunLiil 
to the real work of inslrnetion given hy Lho 
tutor. StiideiiU report weekly Lo Uieir Uiler, 
discuss their diflienlues uitli him, and submit 
llieii essays to lii.'i eiiliiusin. 'riui mode of 
hfe uL bo In Ihesn iiiiivor.silies is also einnUicivo 
lo a gieat dc/d of vigoious di.seussioii among lho 
students. 

ad van luge nf Gift epinprebensive filial 
nxainiiialion in phdnsnphy is tliiiL the student 
cannot pn.s.s olT hi.s eoiirse.i one afier anollmr 
(svUiek can lie done on tlio basis <i( piecciuetxl 
knowledge), but, instead, lias to keep all his 
sUidios Logetliei Lliroughout llie enliio period 
of ftludy (tthuiit two ycaia and a half). Tills 
undoubtedly la eonducivQ to a genuine philo- 
fiopKic allitudo in winch the diffiMeiit por lions 
of the held arc compared, cooidinatcd. and 
syiitliesi/ed At lho same time Oxford and 
(Jamhndgo teaelicrs generally recogmzu lliat 
study \Mth coimlant lefoiniien lo cerliiin ques- 
tions to he finked on an exainmation is bound 
to bo iinrrow and eaU'Lilntiul to fiirfeit Llio 
iiallvn iiislinoL of cniiosiLy of wliidi, ns 
Ai'Htolle says, jilulosopliy was bond' (Mark 
PiitlHoii) " It would Ini di/liciill foi Arislolln 
liiinsitlf Lo ohlaiii a ran ions auiliftneo of under- 
graduates iiiilcHS hU leiudiing was uiidei'.‘,lood 
to ‘ pay ' in some 'I'ripo.s " (Profesnoi ,Sidgu lek) 
Tho eliort to W’ln honors in a Huai exaiiiiiiiiUuii 
13 moio likely to duvelop 'AxiW 111 unMWfti'mg 
G34 
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certain tiuostions than Ef^mnno iiliiloaophic in- primarily ao many faculties, i,e. groups of 
.Sight profcjf'jora The primary duty of the professor 

Giadnatc study in philosophy may now be is to advanco Ilia fmb|oct, and for this reagon 
pursued at Oxford ))y those who oni'oll as ho gives a coaiao or two every year They 
caiidi dates for the li.iSci degree Hut the generally take the form of lecture orations to 
number of such atudeiils is very Miiiill, and no whioli tho public la admitted practically freo. 
Hpecial coursea aio given for their hoiierit. Senuuar coiirsftB are given fo\ the benefit of 
They aiiiiply pick out, sulijoet to the approval caiulidatcg for the PhD Tho standaid for 

of tho RovoniinB comniittee, a werios of coiirseg the doe borate la much Inglici than that of 

from those givesn to iindergi'achiaLes, and sub- (lonnnny. Not only the thesis but the ornl 
nut a final thesis. _ _ ^ ^ examination before coiiforiiiig tho doctorate 

Pliiloaophic iiiHlriietioii in Dublin Uiiivor- is talten very soilouHly by all coucorned and 
aity js modeled on the Oxfoid and Cambridge is gcnorally rcpoitod in tho ^eiiwe de. mcla-phy- 
plaii sique el de morale 

The Scotch UnwnwiticK. — Philo.sopldc in- In France, philosophy is closely associated 
alnicLion In tlio ('(jlh^ge.H of the .SeoLah nni- witli psychology, sociology, nnd the philosophy 
vergiiii'.s is given in legnlni eliisacrt, bomcwliat of law. In no otlior country is there less 
ns in tho Amoiicaii col I ego The touch' ncy in pedantry oi moic scientific hpinb in the leach- 
the Scoteii collogo, hcniovor, is to ooncontraLo mg of philosophy, ivhilc attention to clearness 
the pliiloHOphic lenidiing in oiio ycai and not and logioal form is still niainfcained. 
feubdivido it into fragmontary courses, excopfc The Nro-Scliolastic plulosonhy ia vigcr- 
Lliat additional com .sen aio gi ven for honor ously developed in the Cnlholic schools and 
sLiulenta Tho logcnt or liitiuial systoin was has tcvoial notable periodicals for its organs 
abolislied at the beginning of tho eightcnnlh it is cluiiactoriatic of the status of Flench 
I’cntiiry (though home of tho piufo.gaors con- philogophy Ihafc in tho InstituLo of Franco it 
iiiiucil to be calli'd logentg luilil the middle is repre.^ented in two sections of tho Academic 
of tlifl iiinoLoontli conlury) ^ de.s Sciences Jfornlo ot Politique 

Owing to cMiOSsivc religious division whicli, Philosophy in Other Uniuemties . — French 
for hisloricftl icusuns, iiroso botween C'allioliCH positivism isslill a vital force in tho leaching of 
and PioLe.staiits, iCiuscopalians and Pio.sby- phdosopliy in Italy, Spain, and Spanish Amer- 
U'l'iaiis, I'islablished and Free Churelies, the ica, espccinlly Mexico In Ital^ positivism 
Scotch people havr dovrloped a kooniLcss for 1ms to meet not only hcliolasticism and the 
conliovi'isv and iiii ability to Iraco aubtin native Cnlholic philobophy (Ilosniiin, Mami- 
iiiLollacLunI distinclioii'j Plijlosophy has, ani, etc), but albo adaptations of German 
tluTcfoio, always boi'ii a favoritn hUnly with idealism. In Spain and Mexico, hD\Ycvcr, 
tiiem, and they luive ilevclopcd Llioii oiva tlie ihsuo is sharply dl’a^vn between positivism 
jiiiLionnl |)hilogupliy» which, however, has been nnd scholasticism; while in coimliics like 
jirofoiindly influimeed by (loinmn idealism. Argmitinc and Chile, French positivism seems 
hlore than any oilier ]’higbHh-h])eakiiig people, to hold the field 

they hiivn developed the study of tho phi- Philosophy in Secondary Schools — In. 
loHophy of law. Germany — Tlic htudy of logic, m wo saw 

hloHt of the Canadian, Au.stifthaii, and oven above, foiiiied part of the cuirieiiluin of see- 
the newer EiiRlish univei.Hilics lesomblo the ondary hcIiooIi from the very beginning. Ib 
ScotLi.sli urn vei.il ties iiiore Limn they do Oxford was kept m the curriculum of the grammar 
01 CJaiiibi’iilge in their orgiiniiialion of philo- school by Sturm, Ratke, and Coineimis; and 
sophie iii.struolion. Lutlici, with nil his hatied of Aribtollo, fjaw 

77if Punch UniL'emtiVH — Flomontary in- tho value of umtiiig the gospel with tho Ai>- 
filruclieii in pliilohojiliy ih given in thn last totolian logic ns a weapon against the lawless 
year of the lyrihi oi college — eorres ponding vagaries of the " spintimlisLe ’* Tho Lehrplan 
to Llifl A men can high school The graduate of Francitc (169S) piovidcs for six hours a 
receives lug baecalaurcato degree ami is then week of philosophy to prepaic students for 
allowed to choose liis prorc,s.siouul cour.se. tho u]iivci’.iity, and in the sckcla of tlio Halle 
■Some sliulunts, however, attoiul ctnugos in tho padagogium, metaphysics, and imtiual law 
faculty of leLtni.i or seioiioo lief ore entering were taught in addition to logic. J. A 
on their iirofessioind atudios In addition Einesli and Gcbiior lee lined on psychology, 
to the ilocLoi'ftto in philoiopliy, tho various logic, natural tlicology, mcLaphysic.s, and 
sLato c\.ain] nations for tho liceiiLinLo, and c.s- idhies, and embodied thorn in tlioir maiuinla 
peemlly for tho “ aggi ('•gallon/' also reqiiiio for socoiulary schoola (1730 and 1760), Fred- 
a goijd (leal of p hi I oho p III cal liiiowdcdgo. In ciiok tlio Clroat and Ins minis ter of cducnLioii, 
the I'kiolo Norinaio two ycar/i of philosophy ZcdlllK, ompliasizcd tho value of logic as an md 
ai'o rcupiircd of all in loud in g to qualify as to ImlepcmlenL Hun king In their school for 
teachers of hislory and letters, and addiUonnl young nobles they mti educed tho history of 
HiiOL-ial ms true lion is given Lo those who want phlloaophy, imUiral law, nnd psychology, iviiich 
to LoaeJi pliilosojiliy in thn bccondaiy .school were tauglit fuui Imura |)er week foi Llio Inst 

Tho Froneh universities are literally and three aemcatcra. The breakdown of the Wolfli an 
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pliiloaopliy tlirnupli Knnl Wt no floLllotl jiliil- 
oflopliic doctrines which could doBrnnUoiilly 
tawghl ill Bcccmilory scUtvols nauco philosophy 
waa gradually dine on tinned, mkI Iho on pm a I 
plan of tlio PrussHiii gymiinsia of 1812 ninrlo 
no provision lor it llcpcnlcd noniphdnt, 
Iiowovoi, wna in ado by tho univoJHity pi'o- 
feasors that atiidonts coininp! fioin f;yiniinsia 
woTo oniiroly unpi cpai'cd for univorsil^' lec- 
tures on philoflopliy. In 1826 llio iniijiHler 
of education, von AUniiHtpin, nftor ohlainlim 
the apiiviou of Hegel, iflsuod an order inlciuh'd 
to remove this fllinrp rloft between the gyin- 
nasia and LUg uuivcriiiUca. It pvovUled for 
an introduction to pliilosopliy by mnuia of 
logic and empirical payeliohiRV to bo InuKhb 
two hoiirfl pnr week m the two years 
SystcmntiG philosophy and ila histoiy weio 
expressly excluded 

The ininialorial order ol 1B25 did not inaKo 
the tcftehing of thi« pliiloHophic piop[rdeiilic 
obligatory, since IcachDrs weie not overyw’Iiere 
available for this purpose. In 18,^7 tlio Hubjcct 
wna made obligatory on all gymnasia, and it 
waa ordered that tcacUcra of timihcmatha nud 
physics 1)0 assigned to toacb il This limb 
arrangcinonb proved iin.satisfnoloiy. Tima the 
Icadmg and mosl hatibfactOTy textbook of 
logiC; designed as an inlrotluelion Lo phi- 
loBopIiyj was Tioiidelen berg's IHhmenta togircs 
AriaieleZica, which involved dilliciilt Ciicek- 
Tho collap.'io of the groat posUlCaniian Hystonis, 
and the growing contempt for philosopliy 
which chaiacterizcd tiie middle of tlio niiie- 
tcenlh conLiii’y, cauHcd other stuihos lo ciowd 
out die philo.sopluc instruction. In 1860 Iho 
number of_ hours to bo devoted to philo.sophus 
propiedcutic was reduced to ono in each of 
the last two yema, nml \t wnrt assoniatril willv 
inatriiction in Uerman. Tins rodiietion from 
the innk of an independent study cAUseil it lo 
be neglected, and in 1882 it was in ado oiHinimi. 
Tlio official Lehrplanoi 1891 slill eunsidors it 
Imporlani that bho studont alioiild bccoiiio 
familiar with the more impoitiint “ gcnpinl 
concppiH and ideas/' bub German pioao read- 
mgfl nught servo as tlio menus Thu last 
0 flic ini order on this point (1001) leaves the 
situation unchanged The director may, if 
ho IB sq inclined and has a suitable toachci’, 
give this course, but the crowding of tlio 
curricuhmi with pi'cacribed work, tho general 
nfctiUulo to pUdoaophy, nnd the difTieully of 
riinhiig tcachora who can teach both Oermau 
and philosophy lias caused tho dis line live 
course ill piiilosopluc prupa?donlic to fall into 
general disuse in Jh'iisain, Saxony, and other 
German states 

In Austria, and in some of the HOuUiorn 
German slates like lladom philosophic pio- 
pjideutic is still taught In AuiiUia it was 
intruducod in 1819 by Kxiici and Jlmiitz who 
followotl Herb art's plan Psyehology, logic, 
and a UttlG of the Uialory of pMlobophy are 
taught two houi'B per week In tho last two 


vnar.H In Iladon, llio Hiiino order is followed, 
Ijut the course is rodiired to ono hour per 
IluuRarjr and the J^caudiuaviau covm- 
Incs, in the main, follow tlu» Auh I rian syaLptn. 

In France — I'ronoh sneondary sclioola 
arc now no louRor iCRardid simply ns pre- 
paratory Hcluiols, Imt (IS HPhools of Jib oral 
eulUii'p^ I lone 0 phibn^opliy is not taught in 
lb pill HI in ply as proinrdouiic, but to provido 
liiHiaht into tho problcniH at the basin of 
civilization, especially the sclenlific problrma. 
The basis of the pioseiit iuslrueliau in phi- 
lo.Huphy was laid by (‘ousm, who ns iniiiislcr 
of ptibUc lUHtrucLuui uuulc‘ liclecUcism a 
Sort of stain philosophy The IlevoluLion 
of 1818 was hostile lo LliH .state philosophy, 
and the rrarbim wbieU followed wim mpmily 
flo; but Diiiiiy re.Htoied a in IHOh. Under 
tho Duruy K'giino pJiilfj.Ho]iby in Uio lyedcs 
Included introduclioii, psyehology, legio, oLliics, 
theology, ami llic history of fihihiHopliy 

Under the present ftinuigeineiit Hludcnbs 
me divided in tlm lust yeui mlo two forms, 
— the idiilosopliical and tlie inaLhoinAtiejil, 
The foi'UU ‘1 rln\<ihf'ii eight au<l one ludf lumre 
pel work to pliilosoidiy nud tiui latter only 
tliire The odicinl n'quiieimMils m tlie former 
couvae in elude (1) inlrmhmtinn to plnioscphy, 
(2) aualytio pHycholugy. (8) u liUle of tho ole- 
inoiilH of jestlielicH, (-1) login ami llio iiiothodol- 
ogy of Urn ninlhenuitieal, the lihynicai, niid the 
iiinral find hocIuI scienees, (5) elliien, personal 
and aooui], nml (0) nietiqiliyHies, eoveriiig tho 
iliiesiujiiH of llio vidne uml liiiiits of luiiiinu 
knowledge, tho prolilonis of maltei, Htiul, God, 
elm In adfhlion four texlH. olmseu from n 
long list of aiieient and iiuumrii uulliorH, are 
load and disousHed lo tlie das.Hrooni, and uH(>d 
as tho Ijusis for tlie exportdmu of tho phh- 
osopliieHysleins which they rcjireHeiU 

111 the matlioinatierd form, only Iho logic 
and the clhic.s am (h‘veloP<'d Tim rhwo 
I elation botween tlm almly of Llio inetluxlology 
of the sciences nml tiie sludent’H other seieTilifio 
studie.s, makes Huh couiso moic ]mpuhir with 
titudeiUs than lim larger course in tho phil- 
osophical form A tliPHiH in pliilosophy ia 
rocpiirofl for the biiccnlaureatu only m the 
latter furiii 

P/iiIoflop/iy in the 8cconffnr}/ ►Sc/inols o/ 
Other CoHnbie& — In Italy Um organic law of 
1850 (law of Oasati, § 188) made plnlosopliy 
an essential part of the nirncuUnu of the 
Urcii Four houra are now devoted to it in 
Llio Inub yoar, nud iho subjects eoNa'red nro 
mainly logic and psyelmlogy as taught in Llio 
Frond i bcIiooIs. Many, liownvor, am urging 
its RxtciiHioii (Son D\zwna)io di Pethg^ ait 
" I’luHegnamonto t lei I a FiloHoria-") Tim Fieiiuli 
flyHlcin of tnaching jihiloHoiiby ns a braneli 
of Uhornl culture lu tho Hocouilary schoulu ia 
followed, on a HOinnwhal rmlucod scale, in 
Argcntino niul ('hilo For tJio philosophic 
leaching in Iho Jeauil achoois, aoo nrlido Jv.ftuiT 
Education. M. 11. G. 
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Ke/orcncDH — 

DeJlnxUon aftfl iScopc — 

EHLEHi II WOrterbuch der PhhaaphietB.v, Ptiilosophie 
(Berlin, 1010) 


JIiBtoru 0/ Phloaophi/. — 

Eudmann, J. B HiatoTu of Philosophy (fly^tcniolic). 

(liOiiclon, IHOl ) 

jANi*T And SEAii-i.bH Ili’ftnru of fhc ProblciTi'i of 
Phihaophy, Vol E (’linn I (IajiicIoii, 1 002.^ 
Pauijjbn, F OeschiehU uts (Jdchrtiu UuUrnchta 
(Ik'IIizir, * 

Udeivivkh-IIeinkb, Orscfnchic (hr /ViiJoao/>)iic (Con- 
■ ‘ ‘ ■ Mio varloiiH 

I noiiiowlmL 


r/7i/cMiicA' 


WuiiK, M Dh Jlistoruof AfahiuUPIithaophu (Ixnidoiii 
lOUD) 

ZEiiUViA Dio rinloBojjliie der OrucJicn \li 70 - 

IWiO) 


PAi/usojiAl/ iH the American College: — 

AnMHTiicmtJ PhihiHiniliy m L)lq AinciKnn Collrco, 
Kd fiev , 13 HKO?). |i 10 
Dodpon, 0 II dour (ff Phil , fi, p *151 
Eweji, IJ 0. Jour of /V 11 /. 7 , p, 128 
CfAriMAN, C E , in Aincr Jour of Pny , Vol 0, p, 000 
Hall, CJ H Mior/, Vol IV, ij H!) (Ih7l).) 

Him MAN, 11 L Jour of Phu , 7, p 501 
Hudson, J W Jour, of Phil 7, p 500, and 0, p 20 
MdNTAOUK, W 1* Kd licv •10(1010), n -IMH 
6NOl^, L. r 7Vic CvlUtiO Curnntliwi in //la VnUed 
iVltJ/t'j Tuaclierfl Cnlh'gi', 1007. 


Philtmphy ni the Uuixi^rathca' — 

Fraucc — 

LiaIiu, E. If PnaciouanciU tSiiprnur cn /‘Vance (PnriB, 
IHHH -IHOl ) 

Hiiiot, T lOiilonopliy In I'Vnnrp. J/ind, Vol 11 
(1H87), p 3Q0. 


Germany — 

Hoir\HNN V'., V, iirodmic J*raUcnir (^itr Rr^orin dca 

(/niCfi-Hi/flhJDiJfrnr/il) (lA'ipzig, 1H8H.) 
r API MEN, !•' Thr (lirnuui l/tni'trHiUts (Ir IVrry). 
INd\> YurV, 1805 ) 

Wundt, W. riiiloHopJiy ni CSoruiuiiy, Jlfind, Vol. H 
(1877), p -on 

Camhrulge — 

Riuuwick, 11 PliilnHiiphy nfc rnmbriflgc ^/intl, 

Vol I (1870), 1 ) 235 
Oifuril — 

rAvriHiiN, Maiik IMiilonniiUy nt Ojiford Mtnd, 

Vol 1 (1870), p H-1 
AcoOis5 /^JiiurnOin — 

jAUniNi', n Oullinf'H nf philnsonliionl rdiirnllon. ns 
illuslrnh'il hy tin* innlhnd rjl Ifnehliig llip login 
(liiHSin llii* Uiu\i'rflil> of (ilnflKOw. (ICilinburHli, 
1H25,) 

Vlitiii, j Vliilosupli^' nl llir SpoILihIi UiiivcrsiLica. 
.Unit/, Vol II (1H77), DP 7<1. 207 


PhiUmtithy in Ike Sicominru *S’c/iou/. — 

6VrJiJfj;i^ — 

Haumkihilii //(iii(/5pc/i r/cr IlrstehHnffa und (/ii/cr- 
nr/jtflb/irr', Vti) IH, nrhi'ln liy Wi Jidt 
Also nrllf’Ii* nu /Vii/ovojdiTVr/itJ Prffpndt ulik liy ItnUHcli 
111 Iliitiditiuh file /ii/inr /ifdoTfr ^Vliiifcn (Li‘l|)zig, 
TpiiOid r, 1005). mid Oy ICcni. in .SrlinnirH Kneukto- 
pHtht' fl<r Pililogoytk 

llMil.l. ll'iM^Vnl XVH (Ilnliii, lh,ir>), pii OOd- 
30S, mill Vol XVllI (lli'rOii, ISIO) 

IIriuiaui* llher dvn lUdtrruht lu dt r PhiloaophiB ai^ 
(iuuii\Hiiun. Pud JTirAr ( Will man) , II, ])p, 121 IT. 
IIOpi.pIi, a ^ff»r /Vup/ldiii/iA Pruge (Wii-ii, 1888) 
MuJNONd, A f//jLr Ph\{osu}ihiticfu' Il'^iaHCriBc/ai// urirl 
l/iro /V«p/Olcii/iJl (Wk‘ 11 , Ibh'J.) 


LEiiMiN, II Wege nnrf Zi’eZe dcr PMloaophischt: Pro- 
jUideutik, Rnmml v Abhnndl nus d (icbieko d 
PiltlngOB Pflych u. Phya , Vol VIII (1005) 
LEDCiiiENflEiiGi.n, G. Dm Phil Prop auf den lidhErcn 
A't./iu/<>ij (llorlin, 1803 ) 

TiiENDELKMiEnn linden </en i?/ewienfcn 

dir Ariaf , (Hnrliii, 1840 ) 

vAiiUHMKtt, II Die P/ufuBopliio iH dcT Sfaiilaprll/uTig. 
(Ilorhii, 1000.) 

Zi batman N, Pauh Die J’AjfosanMc mil ftcaoiir/ercn 
Dcrllclaidiliunria der Obcrrealachute, 1000. (Pro- 
flmm dcr KtegiUzep OborrcnlHclmlo ) 

France — 

IliNhT, A. L' Annie Pat/cAofooigiie. (Pans, lOOB.) 
1‘AiiniNUTON, F. E, French jS'ccamJari/ Schoola. (Non 
Y ork, 1010) 

Hihot. Euquile a nr rcnsciffncinenl accondaiVc (Piirla, 
IHOO) 

Vandluwm, niid ollicra Rci>iic lihuc, 1991 Vol. 63, 

D 125, 
iJoly — 

ANauiLLi. Ln /lloaojia e /a acuo/a. (Noplea, IBBB.) 
Gentile L' /jiscffnamcnlo dcl/a flosofla 11 c' lied 
(Milan, 1000 ) 

Romano L' inict^nnmcjifo dcUa filoaofia net, licei di 
Praucia e di //alia. (Aali, 1809.) 

PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION — Re- 
lallon of Philosophy and Education — A clear 
conception of liio iia^rc of the philosophy of 
cduraLion in disLiiiciion from the acicncc and 
pnnciplea of education is not ponsiblc >yitlioub 
boinc antecedent conception of the iintiiro 
of philosophy itself nna its 1 elation to life 
Is pliilosophy capable ol being generated and 
dcvelopod without any refercnco to education? 
Then a philosophy of education will be simply 
the application to cducnlional ideas of an out- 
sidc I'Ortdy-mado standard of judgment, with 
all il.i dangers of forcing the facia of udiica- 
tnm so that they conform to and support the 
philosopliy nliondy formed. In this case, wo 
Hliall have as iua.uy pUiloaophiea of cducaUQU 
ns ate re quire (I to ill us I rate diverging philo- 
Sophie ays toms The ease wdl stand quite other- 
wise if there is nn intiinate and vital relation 
between the need for plnloaophy and the nc- 
cc.ssity for cdufalioii In this case the phi- 
losophy of cducaboii will simply make explicit 
the rercrenre to the guiding of life iiGCdis and 
jiurno.'jcs wducli is ojieriiLive in philosophy 
itself It will not be nn OKternai application 
0/ pliiloaophyp but ils dovclopineiit to the 
jioint of adequate mnnifcslalion of Ha oM'n 
inner jnirpose and motive While dilTerent 
philosophies of education w'lll ttill exist, they 
will not be BO ninny corollnriea of divergent 
pure pliiloaoplnos, hut will make explicit the 
different concoptions of the value and nima of 
actual life licld hy difTerciit persona. It will 
be seen tluil diderent philoaopliica exist be- 
cause men have in mind different ideals of 
lifu aiul differeiiL odiiralioiial nicLliods for 
making these ideals pitwail Tlie chief point 
of Lins article is lo dovrlop the con ecp lion of 
the inter mil and vital iclalion of eclucalion nnd 
jiiiilobophy. ^ 

J'lvcry bcrioinly ininded person may bo said 
Lo have a ijlulosopliy. Foi he lias home sort 
of a working theory of life He posacasea, 
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ill hoivcvoi' hnlf-coiiaciQuy fnshioiii stn-ncl' the ftcLuiil, while limb of Aristolle iind 

point from which weight ivnd imnortAiiec aro ia bo ovlnhit the rational naluic or iiUml ul- 

ftttfichcd to the ciicileas flow of dctniled haii- ready einhotlicd in (he antual — a diffmcnro 

pcninga iind doiiiga Hia philosophy la hia that clcuily concHiioiida to llie oidiumy divi- 

gciicral Bchcmc and monsiiic of viiluca, his Bion of men into rofoiinerfi and OfmHurvfttivr.H. 

vay o£ cfjthniLlinft the Mcmhcnnco that at- (2) Ditf event plvthmophcrfi iuloi\net ihm 
lacnca to the vanona niciacnla of experience, material very dilTereully nceordiiig to lIic 
I f pressed to at ale and juslify hia worhiiifi respective weight they incline tively atliihule 

principle, ho might reply that wlide it would on the oiio hand to Hcionliria concentioiiw of thi' 

not satmy others, it served its owner and maker, world, and on Lho oLlioi to (‘thiraj tciidencii'H 

No imlividnal, however, is «o pcccnliic Lhab luul aspinilioiiH. If om* takes his doimiture 

ho iiivciita and biiihls up hie sciicnic except on from the fonnei', he will e\]dain meu'n inoinl 

general paLtern that is flocinlly IrannmiUcd and religious lieliefH on the hiinm of the prin- 

to him The exigencies and the perplexities cipics furnislied hy cunLeinnorary Hcieiioe, and 
of lifo are rccuirciit. The same generic pi oh- will ilony the validity of nil ideiis, no iniittei 

Icins JiavQ faccii men over niul over, by long- how hiflueiiLuil in life, Unit do not Iianiionwe 

continued codpcrnLlve edorfc men have worked with these principles To olherH, in oil’s in oral 
out general Ideas regarding thn ineiiiiiiiR of life, aims and cfTorta are the most fiignifieaiib 

including the eoiiurcfcioiia of men with ono tiling in lifo and are taken ns tiie key to tlic 

another and with the world in whmh they Vwc nature of leality The lesnUa of scionee are 
Tlieso conccptiona are omhotlied not only in reinlorineted to hung them into lino. Dining 
the codes of moral principles which men profess the rapid development of natiual /lOienre ainec 
and the roiigiona in which they find aupport tho fleveiiLeentli cenLury, muny philo.sopliiea 
and consolation, but in the basic ideas whieli iiavo thus made it tlieii* chief Inisine.sa to jiro- 
have become comm on pi ace through their very vide a view of leality in whieli the acemingly 
generality; such ideas ns that things hang divcigent elanns and i^landpoinla of natural 
logethtr to make a world, that events havo Bcienee and murids ah mild be leconciled, 
oauaos; that ihiiiga may be brought into (;i) The thud moving force coiiceniH tho 
classes; tho disLinc Lions of animate and inmi- value altiudied to the piinciide of free iii- 
iiimtc, personal and physical, and «o on tiirougli- dividimlily — imliMilmility that con huH upon 
DUt Iho warp iiml woof of our inlclIecLnal eaidi perruni a ili.HtincliMMMirlli iiol Mippliecf by 
fftbiie Philosophy aims to sob forth a eon- any ollmi peuson ami not capable of iiciiig 
flopiion of the woikl, or of reality, and of lifo miinmctl or exhaiiHtcd in iiiiy geiieiiil for- 
which will asiign to each of Ihcsa inlerCHl>» imda or piinciide. Soinu thiukerH Hlmt by 
its proper and nroportiniintc place. It aiin.H naturnl piefNeiice with the hlfindpniui of law 
to get forLli the [liBtmcLive rfilo of eneh in a wuy or a gcncial order, or a j^elvJlHi^e nud iiiii- 
that will hannoni/ie its domaml with that of fying force Strictly iiidividual t lulls arc 
otlior ends, then hi ought into line hy icdnclion (nr at least 

Need of a Philosophy of Education — Three uppioximaliuii) to tlie uiiivcisnl If iiulivldii* 
classes of niolivca, unconsciously blended with ality h not denied as an ulliumle lenlily, it ih 
one another, nsimlly opcrnlo m mu king Wm cxidnined luid juritihed from the titaiid point 
need for syatcimitia and lalional ideas fell, of a compichciisive unifoiin piiiiciple Hiicli 
and in dcijidmg the point of view from wdiicli ]diilosoplii('s Lend to be du(lueli^e in characlei 
the need is ilealt wUli Tlie.so iimlivea uio and to Li'^sigu gicuLci YaUu‘ In leuHOii, which 
the conflict of conservalhc and progiessive deals with geneial cuiiieplimn, than to per- 
tendencies' the conflict of scientific concep- eeplion, nliich icveuls pnrlicularh. reisoiu 
tions of tho world ivilK 1 reliefs hallowed hy with a sLioiig iiilcroftl in null viduu lily ievei£.c 
tradition and giving sanction to morals and the staiichud of value and the iiieLhod of coii- 
rchgioji; niul the conflict of insiunlioind de- sidcrutioii. Hpccific individuals nic lukcui to 
niaiids with Ihat for a freer and fuller oxpres- be Die priinaiy faclH; geiieinl jn iiicipleH, laws, 
si on of individuality. (1) Some ph do Sophie'S clajwcs. iii'O derived from conxiuulsou of the 
are marked by a reforming, almost rcvolii- iiidividiiula oi are Hiilmrdiiiatc to llicjn In 
tioiiary, spiiit They criticize t|ic woiltl and incLIiod, Hiicli philoHopiiies lend In lie iMUpirlcal 
hfc as they exist, and set III oppoMtioii to Lhpm and iiidiicLivc, accepting the ob.seivu Lions of 
an ideal world into confoimiLy with which senao and the ]Muticulai HiLiiutioiiH of coiulncl 
the e\i.sLeiit aohoinc of things ought to ho ns the nio.sL cerliiiii data, and eniidoyiug in- 
bi ought. Otiicr philoHO|)hies Lend I'atlier to Lioiial coiiccpliona only ns secondury iiieuiiH 
justify tliiugs as they aio, poiuliug out that of conuectiup; piMlicAiluiH m (dUug iheiv gapR. 
if wo pcnctrato to thcir Lriio luilmo and cssr'ii” Tlie tidalily oi coiiipletcnrss at winch phihiH- 
tial moaning, each class of Ihnigs is found opliy aiiiiH is not (|uaniilative, it is not Ihn 
to serve a nccc.'jsai'y puiposo aiul cinlKuly a greatest pos^illdc Hum of iiccuude kimwlcdgr 
necessary idea Plato and AiisioLlc, PiclUo As to this sort of eoinplidcncHH or wholoiicsfi, 
and ITcgcl, lor example, arc all of them elinsi- ])liiloso|)liy cannot- coiiipc'tc with the spccinl 
fied aa idealKsts, but Lhc tciulency of Plato HCiimces Lalieii in tinnr Lniidity. For all Uh 
and FichLc w to act Up nn ideal gvei against Hpcciul fueta, philosophy numl depend npou 
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tlieso pscitincoa, and ho far as organujilinn of the blind and routine, tlic science, asiiiotlici cusca 
CiLcitH into a larRcr ayntcin of knowledge in develops a coneepoiuUng art which lifts its 
coiiRonicd it inuHt also wulk huiiiluy in tin* path prucliLioncra from nrLisfina into artists. 
liL-atcn by aciunci*. But Lhoio ih auoLliur kind of Notwitlihlnuding its iiilclluutuiil and pracli- 
iinity and wholoiirss with which hciouco is not col value, such an account of education does 
concoincd unity of altitude and wholciicHS of not cover the whole ground. It works so to 
outlook But wlioleiicH.H nicnns aho balance, apenk, inside of education jis a given fact. 
iiiloracUon. and iimtiial reciiforcoiTiont of the AaoLlicr and larger view ia possible and dc- 
varioua vidiioa and iidero.HtH of life, religion, airnblo, o less niofcs&ioiul and a moio human 
pouliy, industry tir the hu-incHs oC making a view. EducaUon is a cDnccrii not mcieiy 
living, politico pr tho art of living together, of school admiiiiatratoifl and tcachera, of pupils 

nioraiaj wcienco itaelf. An account of " experi- and theii parents, but of society. We may 

once as a whole'’ ih a cojiee|)Lion of oxpcnenco have a dcrinite and syatemaUc knowledge of 
tlmb sliowH the fljK'cial con tiihu lion which each the pnnr.iplefl that aio at the boLiom of the 
of Lliese typical iiklpicsl.s niakos, and tiic motl cffcctivo eiincnfc practice of tlie day, and 
claim for rccognilioii it may Icgiliinalcly put may bo nblc to use this knowledge to criticize 
forth The only "expmenre as n whole" and correct defective plinaca of this practice, 
that oon corns inivn is an expeiicnco wlioiic parts and yet be thrown back upon mere opinion or 
change continuously, but all change into one more custom for a judgment ns to tho value of 
anotlici as theie ih occasion, with ease and an (*ducationrtl system n.s a whole. The geneial 
flexdnlity, and so aa to oiiiich one another, apirib and licnd of an catablighcd education 

Its oppOHito is nub oui everyday Pxpciiciico might bo wioiig, and yet make possible a 

with Its flu etna Lions and its endless running Bcienlific account of ilaelf winch would he 

out into Urn new, but onc-»idi'il esaggeradons avaiiahici foi rectifying it m details. But tho 

of Homo phase of this everyday OKperieiicc, or an improvement would still he within a Bchcmo 
isolation of Jls iiiLcresLft so that they rcsLiicb winch in its main direction and purport wna 
one anoLlicrj and LIuih iiupoveiiHh life not wdiat it should be. 

Philosophy of Education, Science of Edu- IVe have to judge every educational in- 
caLlon, and Principles of Education, — Edu- stilution and practice from tlic standpoint 
caLion ia aiicli an iinpuilant inteivfit of life of that "whole of cxpoiiciieo " which calls 
thiit m any ease wo ahould expect to find a it into being and controls ila pin pose and 
philosnpliy of eduraliou, just an lliore is a matnials There exist not merely the pnn- 

piiiioao])liy of art and of religion Wo Hhould ciples liy which the existing syatem of cduca- 

QXpoeb, that in, Huch a troatiuoiifc of tlio Huh- tion ia made eireetivc^ but also tlie principles 
jecL as would Hhow that tho niituro of existcnco LliuL uiiiiiialQ the entire range of mtcicsta of 
rendoia education an inleguil and imlisperi- the whole life of the community and that make 
sable fuiicLiou of life, Wr ftliould expect an tlio existing aystoin what it is. An iiitcTpreta- 
iiitcrpi (*11111011 and eriticisni of the inaLeriids tion and valuation o{ the educational system 
aiul motiioda curroiiLly iiurd in educalion, in the light of this inclusive social context is 
iMing thi.H iicec.HHary fiinctiniL ns the stand- tlio largoi and more human view of wliich 
arc! of value Hiieh a tien linen t is usually we spoke It utilizes the conirihiitiona of 
pi'cscnted under the title of " Prineiples of Bcieiico in all its blanches to give society an 
Education" Whilo no rigid lino niarka olT insight into wlmt aoii of thing it is uiidci taking 
this diflcuHHum from what is termed tlio in the training of its members, and it gives so- 
" Sciouco of EdiiciLtioii," there arc differcncea oloty a clearer consciou&noija of the meaning 
of aim and smut Llnib aio worth no Ling, bo- of tho cducalioiml ofTiec so largely performed 
cause of Llu) light limy nlicd upon the nntiiro by instinct and custom. 

of a philosophy of education II is poHsiblo Philosophy is the General Theory of Educa- 
to Rtai't with oducaliou as an esLabhalied fact. tion. — Tho councGtieu of education and plu- 
witli education ns iL in cuiienlly pincticed, anJ losophy is, however, even closer and more 
to describe and analyze tho vaiioiia fnctoia vital than this sketch of the principles of 
that enter into it, faclora of flohool oigaiiiza- education, as distinct from the science of cdu- 
tion aiui adiniuinLiatiou, of mnnngomcnb and cation, would indicate Philosophy may &c 
di^scipline, of instiuclion and the varioua defined ns the general theory of educalion; the 
bniiiclios of Hludv. So far na the analysis theory of which education ia tlic corresponding 
revenla gc^nend jiriiioijde.^ of individual growth nrb or practice. Three intcilinJccd considcia- 
ai\d of hocvnl gvuviping which arc operaUve Uona support tlua statewent* (i) Meu'a Ui- 
in tho degree tlmt Leaeluiig and training are teicata m aid feat their diapoaitioiifij (ii) these 

cfToctivc, its rmilL liHCH ahovo tho lovrl of diapoailions are formed by education; (lii) 

recounting and cataloguing iclevant phenoinona. tlicro must be n general idea of the value and 
11(11100 it d(‘Horv(‘a tlio luuuc of a science. This iclationfl of tlicao intercBta if there la tc be any 

Hcicnco adordH tlio buKis for a critical compiiri- guidance of the process of forming the dia- 

aon of the various pronesHra that arc cuii(*ut1y poaitions that lie back of tlio realization of tho 

employod. As Leaoher.s aio jiiil in intcHigonl; interc.sts. (i) If at any lime tho varmus 

possession of it, Iheii own work becomes lets values of cxperienLc are out of havmony with 
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one anothcjr, Llic iiUiinalD cause of the til fTiculLy llmL Lukt'H ii 4 tint of tho imiiirtlitile prp'i'iuro 

licg in men's Imhiliial iiLliLudcs toward life: nud liurly-lmrly of overt netion. It in ii torn- 

liiQ habits of jutlRiUK and of emotion nl nppre- jitirary liiniiiiR nnidc from llin iminediaLe seeno 

elation that are embodied in Llicir Imiuta (if of [iclioii in order In uoLii Ihr eourao (if events, 

action. Intercfils, attitiulo'i, dispoflitiona, fun- to fou'cagl juohnbhj nnd pasHible iaaim, to 

damcntfil habilfl of mind fti'fl mutually coiivorl- lake stork of diflinilLK'.s and rPHOiirrcH, to 

ibictciina liiiiiR to (‘xnllrit roimriouHnoHi evils lliat may 

(ii) If wo but consent to extend the term be nmirdicd, to plan a fiiUiro rourso of nrlioii, 

G (hi cation hoyoml its nanow limitation to Pliilnsojiby cannot r irate vnliir.s by' tliinkiiiQ 

aclioolinR, flhnll find that we caiiimt fitnp nlumt thrin, by (lefiniiiK and chiasifyiiiR and 
ehort in this cxtcnBion till wc have brondcoioil arraiiRuiB lliem But by thiiikiiiH about them, 

it to cover all tho ngc^iicics and iiillmmoes that it may promote diueiininialion as lo what jy 

shape diflpoaUion. Not merely books and pic- Roimiiu-ly di'siraide, and thereby eoiilribiUo 

tm'03, but tJic machineiy of publication and to Hiibseciueiit oondiieL a rleai'(‘r and more 

coinimiiuoation by which llicso are made delilKuatrly aetlled method of proccdiiro in 

accegsiblo must be included — and this iiieaius attaiiuiiR what in desired, 

the iiflc made of railway nnd trleRiaph an well Theie in always danger LlmL the rtUidcnt of 

ag of tho printing pimg^ the lilmiiy, nnd the philoHOpliy \mII become suii))ly a student of 

picture gallery Ordinary daily intcrcouisc, philosophic Iraditiuns, of soinetluuR tlint is 

tho ex(^haiiRc of ideas anti expel icnces in cou- eoiivenlionally called jihilosophy i)iit fiom 

voraaLioUj and the contacts of. biisluffis com- which philosophle life luiH de par U‘(l hoc ausQ the 

petition ancl coo|ierat]on die most iiinuenl oil in geuunie jirobleiu in lifn whieh called out tlio 

deciding the ohjccta upon wlimh atteiitioii is formulation has depaiLed from eoufitdousiieas, 

fixed and the way in wliicii attention is ghen When pliiloHOphic disliuclioiiH art* ajiproaclicd 

to them Every place in wliich men Imlulu- fioin the Fitaiidpoint of tlnor lu'ming upon lifo 

ally mc( 3 b, shop, chib, fnctoiy, saloon, tduiich, thioiigli tlic lueduim of the edueatiniial procosa 

polUical cauciia, is perforre a schoolhousc, in wliieh tliey lake effect, tlie perp[(*xity, tho 

oven thoiigli nob no lahelird. Thm iiitercourho predicament, of life which geimrates the issuo 

i.g in turn dependent upon tlic poll lieu) or- eaii never be far fioiii i(*eoRiiilion 

ganization of society, Iho reialions of elah.soB Uelation of tho History of Philosophy to 
to one another, the disliilmtion of wealth, the Education — The coiipeptioii of the intiinaLo 

aphit in winch family life Is condunted, and so eoiineetiim of pliilosopliv ^Mtli the rimdainenlnl 

on. Public agitations, discuHSions, pi opngniida lliroiy of odiieaLioii is Ikiiiuj out hv refcri'iiro 

of public niGcliiig and press, poliLiealcaiiipaigii», lo the liinloiy of philoHoplde thought ,So far 

legialativo dclIbeialionH, aie m this irgard luit an Eiiroiienn hinloiy in emieerned, pliilosoiiliy 
an many eiUicahnnal agencies In bnef, every onginated at Athens from tlie dirnet piesanro 
condition, arrangemoub, nnd institution that of ediicalioiinl (pies lions Tlie earliru* phi- 
forms lIiG emotional and imaginalive bent of lo.iopliy, that of the (rrei‘k (‘ohmies, was really 
mind that givca ineaniiig to overt action is a ehnntei in the liihloiy of seleneo, dealing 
educational in cJmi actor, with t|m riiiestion how things conm lo bo wiiat 

(ill) There arc but two altoi natives. FitlK^r they aie ami how they aie made. Then tho 
tlic-iG agimoiea will iierform theii ediiealioiiid traveling leacheis, Itiiowii as tlie Sopliiats, 
work as an inculcnlal aiid^ uiiicgiilaled by- he[»an to apply Uh results Lo llie conduct of 
product, molding men's mind blindly w'hilo life, and to uhc llio Htiino mi'Llioch to discuaa 
conBCiQiiB attention is given Lo their other moral nnd social matters Ui) to their lime, 
more tnngiljle products; or imm will have an iiusn had attained skdl and exeellenre in the 
idiin of the results ihoy wiab to have utlntned, vanuus eiiUmgs nf hfe and in the buhiness ol 
will judge existing agencies accoiding ns they citizenship thiough npprmiliroHiiip^ in the cuh- 
achievo or come short of those ends, and will toms of the coniiminity TlieSopIiist profcji.sed 
USD their idea and their estimate ns guidc.s m to bo able to tcaoh_^‘ viitiie"; that is, ability 
giving tlie desiied dueclioii to Urn woiking of in tho various funelioiis of life. Home limited 
these ngoucica. This l)iing 8 us, again, t(j phi- tiudr claims to ahility lo toacli tlie arl.s of 
loaophy. which, ns wc have seen, is the attempt poetry and oratory; ollicis gave msli notion 
to develop juat such an idea TJiia is what is in tlio various imluMii'ial arts or in iiiililary 
meiint by saying that philosophy is, in its tar ties Otliers broadened lh(*flc preleiisioiiH, 
ultimate extent, a general thcoiy of education; profe.s.sing ability to coiivi'y jmwer in tlie 
or that It ia the idea of which a consciously manngenienl of hiiimin aiTaii'H, priviilo, doiiics- 
QHidcd education is the praotioal counterpart. tic, and public It ih impoHsibh' tuexaggernto 
It is, of course, possible lo cxaggcraLo tlio iho historic Higiiilleanre of tlicHu duiiiiH, They 
importance of philosophy oven wnen it is implied that inatt(*r.s winch liad always been 
coucciyed in this vital and human senso. left to prarlice, and to pratdiee eon trolled by 
UoflccUon is only one of the forces that movo the Imbiludes and ideals of the local comimi- 
our aoliou, and ill the thick of evciits it givca iiiLy, could bo aol freo from their cuHloinary 
place to ucc,css\tic9 oC moro urgency, lint pioviniiinl actling anil he taught on Iheorcu- 
011 the other hand, roflcctioii ifl tho only thing col grouiids, on grounds of intellect. Natu- 
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rally thoao prctonsiono evoked violent protosta the Same— Since upon ednuutioii fnlla the 
iiDin conscT'vfttivcBj WnO Ccll th&l tUo life of burtleii of aec'uring tbo practical realizing and 
the commumby wna at sLako. This conflict balancing of tho varioufl interests oflifo, bhe edu- 
of devotion to ancinl cnBtoma with n reliance entor fncca, if only in hnlf-conacioua, unsya- 
upon abstract |[nowlcdEO provoked fclio fiiat tematic form, precisely the same queationa 
great apeculalivc isauea. What is the real that philoaophy dia cusses in the abstract, 
basis of flociid oigniiizalion and of moral In the attitude taken to inattcra of hygionc. 
rcsjionBibililica? Do these rest upon custom, phyaicnl training, manual training, corporal 
upon Dnaclniout by Biipcriors, or upon uni- punishment, etc . there VfiW bo expressed, for 
vcranl principlca of iiaturo? ^ example, some idea of the connccbion, or lack 

At hvat tbeac questuinfl ^vcrc diBcviaaed, na of eoimeclioii, of mind and body, an idea dmt, 
was tmtiirnl, in a casual and siipcrficinl way, made explicit and fitted in with other behefa, 
Bub Socrates, Pinto, and others diaoiilniigled corresponds to aomo typical philoaopliicnl 
the basic questions involved, What is the theory of the relation of bodily and mental 
nature of the slate and of IftAV? What is Lho action, Some practices imply that mnn is an 
true end of life? IIow a hall man know this external compound of body and aoul, in them- 
end? Can virtue or (Dxcollenco bo taught? selves two independent forces, Othera pro- 
Ifl it a matter of practice and habit, or aomc- cced on the asaumptioii that the body is a 
thing intellectual — a kind of knowledge? temporary alioll in which mind is houacd, or 
If BDj what kind? ^Yhat is knowledge? What that tho uody is a clog upon the developmonb 
is its standard? If virtue can bo learned, how of apirit Other projects imply that only 
is learning iclntod bo knowledge? tlirough tho adequate uiiictioning of the bodily 

Tlieao questions might bo multiplied almoab organa can there be realized a bymmolrical 
indcliniLcly, but iL is move profitable to note and sound mental life The various tliconcs 
that they Iciuh'd to group thcinBclvea into held by pliilosophera as to the relation of 
three mam piohlcina; (0 WJiat is tho rclalion knowledge to practice are paralleled iu eduen- 
of knowledge, of reason, to practice, custom, and tional procedure Some assume that contem- 
thn opiiuons that go with custom? (xi) What plativc knowlodijjc la tm end In itself, othcia, 
is iliD TcUtiou of human hte^ CBpccialW of tbat knowledge la a mere external prerequisite 
flocial organization and its virtiioa ^ aiul re- for succcaaful action, aiicceaa being measured 
sponsibilitiefl, La the iiaLure of the universe, of on the basis of material possesaiona and power^ 
reality itaclf ? (iti) What is tho relation of otlicra that knowledge is an intrinaio condi- 
cliangc, and of the particular bliniga lliat change, tion of a practice Limb is free and full of mcan- 
to the iiniveiaal and porinaucnt? In a gen- ing In educational discussion, one or other 
oration or two these qiiCBLions were largely cut of thcuo ideas appeals in some disguised form in 
loose from their original connection with cdiicn- every dispute about cultural versus profcsaional 
Lion. Their discussion dovcloped into distinct orVocationalcclucation,nndahowsitself mmoat 
disciplines, often isolalnl from rrfercnco to piaC' debates concerninB the relation of tho acqniBitlon 
Lical or social niaLUrs; into logic, as a tlicoiy of knowledge to the formation of character 
of knowledge; into metaphysics, ns a defluiUon The old (almost the first) philoBopliic ques- 
of the nature of tilings, into cosmology, or q tion ns to the i elation of the mdivicfiinl to the 
gciicial account of tho conatitution of naturo, estabhahed objective order appears in inatruc- 
Bub the fact that the stream of European Lion na the queatioii of individual initiative and 
philosopliic thouglib arose out of the dih- choice over ogninat the accumulated body of 
cufision of educational ends and means, rcmnina organized knowledge which forma the rcady- 
an oloquenb witness to tlic ulterior mo Live made subject matter of teaching, The phil- 
and purpoit of philosophic Tollection If osophical controveray na to the racthod of 
philoaophy is to be oilier than an idle and knowledge, with its division of camps into 
unven liable speculation, it must be aniinaLcd scnHalionalist and rationalist, lias a countcr- 
by tho conviction that its theory of experience part in the dilTcrcnb methods of learning that 
is a hypothesis that ia realized "only as experi- arc encouraged m aolioola. The philosophic 
cncQ IB actually Bhapod in accord with it. split between mind and physical nature cor- 
And this realiziition demands that inau^s dis- responds to the educational antagonism of 
positions be made auch ns to desiie and atrivo humanistic and acicutifio studies, which also 
lor tlial kiiul of oxprricncc The philoaophy has a gcmii no, even if indirect, bearing upon the 
of education IS not lho oxlcrnal applicalima to phdoaophic iaauo of idcaliBin iicrBiia TeaUBm. 
cdiicalional AfTairs of a concopLion of reality To sum up: Various partial tendencies and 
ready iniulc independently of education; it mteiesta of life arc reflected in iialivo hoiuc- 
is just tlio jiliilosnphic conception of n bab Hpiiii intellectual sohemea possessed of Hbrong 
auGOcl and artinul at cd oxpci'icnro staled flo os emotional coloring. These arc traditioiml- 
to bo iivailabio foi shaping intellectual and ized, they float, so to apeak, upon tho iiiati- 
cmotioiial diHi)oailion, so tlinb tho cxistcncQ it tutioiis of a flocioty, giving them their sanction 
deacj'ibcfl may become a living fact, not tho and explanation. Philosophies m the formal 
dream of a philoacphcr's brain. and technical intellectual sense arc genciatcd 

Problems of Philosophy and of Education when these tiadiUonal Byatema arc eub- 
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riiiLorioriiY oi-' i':i)iJc;ArK)N 


pniL()S[)riIY (JK KI)U(JATI()N 


jrcuvl lo iiilHlrrlnal rxiiininii- iiili'lliKi'iur iukI injjallif lK* will ui u\\ 

ticui wiUi a \\i‘\v hi Lln'ir liilUJiial niH- tJn' uii'inliris fif rtimriy (Inin ih icijiiiri'cl ui 

iimu\ uiid Huiiiilciiu'iihaioii- As (lie mou* riiiiiiiniiiilii'n w linr mil lioiili niid uromlculiUft 

ixjliulnr cX|Mf'hH lln’ M ujuIiikI null |li(‘ (lir loaiii'iliiyH iif hdriiil an iinKniH'iilh A 

HUlijpfiL inulU‘1 Ilf Uhj ilislmrt lyia* of I'linniiinii \}i ilpiiuuulrd lu 

(if iiummmAy,hmci'tU'y iiMmidly iwm hislkivp' iuv“l Ui<‘ need ftu' iiuliMihirl frmlmu t\m\ 
(lispoi^iliaii ill tliii uonlmnrd luiriihimr (jf lIk* iiiirmnM* ('imiljiinMl with I('h|K‘cI fur oiIiuh 
oudoiiiftiy lH‘hcf« and id'-aK -so llu‘ iiiora and iiihliin'l fin- aociwl nnUy 
(loiHciiiiH phArwophius cim hr Lcilt-d mill oh- (u) Thi' mihisnud ri'MiliUlnn, wilh lIio 
jpnlivi'ly niibiiiJii'd only iw ilipy im^ inudo l)i<‘ it ulunil in iiiridcH nf mm- 

woi'lkiriR hubi'a of odiKnilioiiiil ihat ulinn, Imhils of mind, and incn'ii'^i* of ('(unniodi- 

ciovvloii m ex^iCUiHicQ m luuuiony ivilh Ihom- Vi hidh niihr and (dlnd nl llu* druuieratlc 
8(!lvojiJ» 'I'o ('OIIVIJICC a rtiiuill Iiuiiilm of dir d•'M'ln| 1 lll(al(. Inon OM-ry nlaiiilpidiit iL rx- 
tboirlicd souiidiiPbH of iJic jilidoHoidiv, w'liilc urlf niodilinidoTiH of iMini'idionul Ifli'aH rmd 
niPli'il livens mr sdll onlrd'd iii tin* iiiat^s iijiou jiiaclin’M. 'J'lic inniorluni'O of lahor wJiicIi it 
(jiiitpanoLlu’r Inisw. fnihiHlu'H siicli u coiHrmlK'- jirocliiiiiiri h a iiol(> new iii ihc ^nnld’H liiMory, 
liim of tliQ (ilaim of tlio plidoHopIiy lo iwaliijdi' Tlii' olTi'i't of iIm' now iii\ i nlioiiH in rliiiiiiiiLUJiR 
“ox peri on CO ns a whidc" ns lu jducc Uio liiUrr dislaiico and all loniiLiiid witliin ilio 

iu ti ludicrous pOHiUoii, Haiiu* rin'lo makes iiiindein'iidoiioc, wliicli 

Character o[ the New Philosophy pf Edo- hud lun n pirueUrd as aii ulcul, m opnutivo 
Gallon. — ICvory ^^oinsaLion and jnniod has fact Hiiiro llir iiow' iiiduhl i ml rf5i^iiiHMli‘poji(la 

Its own aporiul imdilomH which dofulo where imon Llie iii)}di(‘aliaii of M'leiin' to Ihe coiiLiol 
Iho cmphusis is thrinvn 'When sonal rmidi- of naVudvl hwrr^, nn-w'n hi'^il iiuil Iniest kuuwl- 
tioiis anil ocmnlific nHireptioiin niid JiiidliddH eiluc of nalun* ia pill m oncehM* nri'idalion 
arc both in a hIilLi^ of rapid allpiatioii, the Mrii'a a( lioii.s an* seiMlr oi inlclliKcnt a('f‘onU 
U'lulpacy lo philosophio nTOiistrneihni in iiir jih mm do or do md imvi* an npiinTmlnm 
rapucially Tiiarlanl, and the need of workiim of Iho idras wliiili kom'JIi tliur ocmpadoTiH, 
out tlm nmvor point of view ho dial it will The exlrenie Hpomdi/ulnm and duisioii of 
llirow light unon tlio Hpirit and uuns of ednen- lahnr leiol la make iiKSi iiiiii)i|> Minall parts of 
Lion la I'spennllv uikoiiI. Tliu pieheiiL lime tin* miK’liineH tlmy hnid, and only Ihi' fori*' 
IS chnrnctcrijscd l)y at hsisL threo ^^riMit niow'- ihoii^Jd rind oiciaighl nf I'rhieiilion euii a\erfc 
niniLs, of whieli rdncution iniist talo* lo^isnjnt lIih nnniai'i' 'riio iioiUiphealioii of niuli rinl 

ill the most nidi nil >vuy if it in to br'ai any goods makes neccssmy a lug her leHlhelio 

rohiUon to tlin needs and oppoiiunilieH of liisle lo ineM'iit gem^uil \ iilnuu/,ulioii It 

contcioporary lih' — and otherwise jutellerdnal also jiffoirls new (i])]h)i'(tiiiil n h lu the iimhMns 
and moral chaos must ho the losiill TIicM* wineli they umimL In* nlncnhd lo take advali* 
luoycmcala ai^'. (0 the ra]dd |'i*n\vlU of d<‘iu<i- luge of. C'unvt'rsidj , the IwMirv mol kind 

malic idndfl ami inslitulunm, (ii) llm IraiiHfoi- of leiHUie dial had heen Uilerahlo or ru'ii 

nmtiun of iiuUislnal life — die (economic levolii- giarvful in past rdginirH In'coines a Mjoial 
tinu lluil hcgim in lUe later eighteenth eentiuy \iienare when the Hoeial meeUnnism mnkeH tH« 
with the application of .steaiii to niauuraeini- ieH])rii)Hihili(ies of iinidnelioii and eoiiHUinp- 
irp; and oommrrco, (u'i) the dovc'lojuiieiit of Lion mme and more lin]ioilnnt 
eaperiinenhd ncionee, enlmmalinR m the idea (iii) PhdoHophiTH hnvc dehalrd eoneermiiR 
of ovolutum ami tlio IhorougliRoinR niodifien- the naliiK* riiid imdliml of kiiowledgi*. it la 
tion of older boliefa about the proccHHCs and hardly eynieal lo say tlmt prjsiliM'nesa of 
organs of life. nsseition on Uio.si* poiiils has bi'eii in pronor- 

(Q Till* (lemocraiio jiiovriiicnt radically lion lo the lack of ati} nsimied method of 
iiifliieiicr.s education if ojdy liecaunci it iiirvi- knowing in actual ohemlion. Tlie wliohi idoa 
tably piodiicos the dcinniul for iiiiiveisal edii- and aenpi* of knowlmlRc-gellhig in edncnlirm 
cation,^ It i.s nnpoHsiliU* Hint the type of lias lellecled tin* abHenee of aiicli a inelliod, 
educalion adapted tu the ninall ela.s.s in ads- so that learning haa meant, upon the whole, 
Lon nLie and feinlal socl(Hie.s, that alone luLil an piling up, woiHliipiiig, ami InddinR fast to 

oppoiLiiiHLy for an mU'Hertiial cuUiiie, Hhoiild wIiaL i.s handed clown from Llio past amUi ijio 

be adapted to the need.s of a deiiioeradc fiociely title of kimwledRe. lUil tlu* adnal jirarfice of 

which cltnnaruls tin* (Icvciopinent of all. Jly kuounn^j liaa hnallv leatrhed a jjoint wiicio 

no poambiliLy could the ecUiealioii of a (*las,s lenuiniR inenns diHecnery. not iiicfiionv.inR 

bocomn Llu* eiUimiLioii of all, Cm a elasH ediica- tvadihmw; Vrhevl^ kmvwh'ilge ih aidiyely eun- 

Lioii iH made what it is hy the (ixehiHion of Hlnietml, nut jmsfdvc'ly abHorlieij; and wlicm 
laoMb of the luioplo from thn opportuniticH for men's l)c*li(*rs hiuhL he opmdy lenignunnl lo bn 

winch it prqmrcB. A dnnnciacy, moieoyev, experinnmlul in nalure, iuYol’^'iiiK hypotlnVm 

siKiiine.s a HOOitd oi'Riuii/ation which Jh main- and teHling ihnnigli being hcL nt wmik, U|>(ni 

tallied, upon the whole, by tlio vohm Lary wish I he aide of mibjecit iimtl(*i, I In* idean of nu’rgv, 

nf the mass of the people, and wdiirb m le- nrocc*!^, Rrnwth,aii(l evolidioiniiy cliange have 

apou&ivc to cliangca in Llioir pnipoJje.s TIuh liecouie Hiijiieine at the (‘xpeiiflc* of the older 

implica a much greater dependence upon tlio iiolioiiB of peiiimin‘nt Buhalnnco, ligid fixity, 
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tind iniifoimity Tlie bnsic conccptionH wliicli 
form mcn'fl stAiularcla of iiitcipiotatioii niid 
valuation havt! hhna underEOiiQ radical ttltor- 

Al/ion. 

Evon this baio ekctch should aiiggcgt tho 
new foi’cca nL work in cducalioiii and Ihc need 
of n tlicory corruBponding to the now attitudea 
and tondcncioB of our tiinoa, if tlio picscnt 
pituabioii la Lo he npimoaclicd in a flpirib of clear 
inteJliRciico We need Lo know bhc dilTorcnco 
thftb tho deinocifitic ideal makes m our moral 
aims and mebhoda; we need to coino to con- 
gciouano.ss of I lie oluingeil con cop Lion of llio 
nature ol oxiBlenco that ila apread ImpoiLa 
We must reckon inLcHiRcnlly with the new and 
gigantic iiuluatrial forces that have come into 
being, accunng by education a dispoaition to 
guboidiiiato them bo gonernl wcUnre and to 
cquQliby of opportunity ao that fcJiey may nob 
pluugo ua into class hatreds, intcllccliml dcad- 
jiess, and (irtistic viilgaiity. Unless our ecicnco 
IS bo become as specialized and isolated a 
thing as was ever any acholaatic scheme whose 
elaborate futility we lidiciilo, wo must inako 
tho cxporiinciital attitude the pervasive ideal 
of all our intellectual uiulci takings, and learn 
to think liabibiially in terms of dynamic pio- 
ccssc's and genetic evolution, Glearaess upon 
tho issues, problems, and aims wliioh our own 
period has brouglit to tho forogiound ia a 
necessity for free and dcliberato participa- 
tion in the LnsIvS that presen Udny education 
has lo perform. Attaining IhiH clcanicssj 
witJi wliatovcr revision of stock notions it may 
entail, is ilie peculiar problem of a coidcm- 
porary philosophy of education. J D 

For the actual plan of tlio study of tho Pliiloa- 
ophy of Education, in tho modern eiiiriculum, 
see Education, Academic Study op. 

See also Aiit op Education; Courbe of 
Study, Tiimoily op; Culture, Hbmoohacy 
AND EnucATLON ) EDUCATION ; Ekpehiencb*, In- 
pividuality; Xnowledob, etc., and the lofer- 
encea tlirro given. 

Raferencas — 

IJAaLBY, W C Ji'ifiicabBfl Proewa, (Now York, 
1008 ) 

Bryant, S EditcoUonal Ends (LondoTi, ISB? ) 
DoTriBn, N M Mcanino of Education, (New York, 
lOOSl 

Dewey, J School and Society (Chicngo, lOOO ) 
£cAao{ and the Child. (London, 1000.) 

Child and Ihff Curriculnm (ClilonRO, 1002) 
Zl^diicafioiial (Lniiclon, U)10) 

My Pedagogic Cretd (Niiw York. 1007 ) 

Influence of Darwin on Phitoaopny, (New York, 

1010 .) 

IT Arum. \S. T. Paycbolooic FonndnOoiifl of EdUtiaiion, 
(New York, lOOH.) 

IlBNiJijJinoN, K N. 'J'ifitbooK la tho Principles of 
Ednrntion (C^IUpuko, 1003 ) 

JIoi\NB, 11 II 'iVic Pinloaophy of Education, (Now 
York, in06) 

/r/cninin m AMncafioji (Now York, 1010.) 
MAoVANNhr^, J A. OnUipio of a Courao iii iho Phi- 
iOBopJy of Education (Now York, 1012) 
O'fiilHA, \r V. Education aa Ailjuatnient (New 
York, 1000) 

FAiiTiiruuB, G. E. Tho Ocnelic Philosophy of 
h'on. (Now York, 1012.) 


HoBENKiiANz, J. IC, F Philosophy of Education. 

(Now York, 1004) ^ 

HuBDiQBn, \V C iVwicijjles of Education, (Now 
Yoik, 1010) 

SiNCLAiii, ,S, D, Tho PasailJifi^i/ af n Science o/ Ed^nco- 
lion, (Cliicngo, 1003 ) 

Vincent, □. ,Social Mmd and Education, (Now 
York, 1607.) 

PHOBIA — A fear, of the nature of a 
dcluaion (i/.y.), a fixed idea ((? a.), or an obses- 
sion (ff,« ). Tlio more coniiiion phobias nue 
pyropfiobia (fear of fire), claustrophobia (of 
closed places) agornphobin (of open places), 
and mysophobia (of du't)> S. I F 

PHONETIC METHODS —See Reading, 
Teaching Deginners; Suellinq, Teaching of. 

PHONETICS — Judged by its derivation, 
the word " phone ties ” should mean tho science 
of sound. _ Among teachers of languages, 
hoWQvei, it is restricted to the science of 
speech sounds of human bemga. Considered 
in this manner, phonctica ia usually divided 
into two main divisions the acouatio and the 
organic Tlio former ia gcneinliy classed with 
physics, sill CO it concerns the sounds of speech 
as sounds, independently of then' origm or 
mode of formation. The latter could be 
cksacd with physiology (jy), thougli it is, 
generally speaking, given oyer to sLiidcnta of 
languagea and philology (j.u.) It will appear 
later, however, that cxperiineiital uhonotics, 
the most LGcoiit of bhc branches of the science 
to develop, overlaps these diviaiona, and la at 
the same Linie " physical,” physiological, and 
philological 

Historical, — The earliest studies of pho- 
netics of which we hnro any knowledge were 
theoretical The Sniiacril grammarians seem 
to have been remarkable phoneticians, ns were 
later the giammariana of AleKtxndila, It la 
to tho desiie of the lattci to represent acou- 
rntely tho Greek vowels Hint we owe the intro- 
duction of the acceiita which enable foicignera 
to pronounce Greek with loss difficultv The 
Homan phoncticiana, tliQugh probably in- 
ferior to their pictlcccssors, Drought to bear, 
none tho less, on the study of foicign languages, 
especially Greek, a fund of close obaervaLiona. 
These obaci vations, like others by ancient 
grammarians and phone biciana, frequently 
enable iia to understand just how ccitnin Ictteia 
were pi enounced Indeed, without these data, 
philology could not have developed bo rapidly 
and certtiinly ns it 1ms, bringing with it a flood 
of light concoiniiig the ancient mmunnents of 
litcrabiU'D and liistoi^, whose country, ngr, 
dialect and authorship (single oi composite) 
wo are able to catnblisli This often over- 
looked bkIo oC phonctica — its power to vital- 
ize, to give a aoul to, tho dead symbol or letter 
— has led some scholnra to divido phonetics 
into two great divisions; the historical (which 
wo have just mentioned), and the descriptive 
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or motlcni. History and gooRrapiiy, ncroid- 
nig bo a remark of Louirf Ilavot, boar MOini‘wliat 
Llie aniTio rclabion to each other as Llu'ho two 
brancKca of plioneLics* Since tlip latter bra noli 
— tho descriptive — Is for teachora by fnr the 
more important the present article will be de- 
voted in the inniu to n coiisidcrnLioii of Lius. 

Descrlptivo PhonellcB. — Tho desciiplne 
branch of phonetics involvea a minuto hludy 
of bile manner in which the Bouiula of living 
laiigiia^ea arc produced, the natuic of LliChe 
aoiincla, and their rclalion to one nnotln^r 
This minute study makes clear to uh, firal, the 
soiiiuls of our own laiiRiiaRo, flocoiuUy, Lhoso 
of other languaRca. We learn, foi exiiinplo, 
wliab iliatinguiBbcs Llie b of Spanish or I'n-iich 
from the b of English llycarryinR LliHsliidy 
through all the hounds of n Riven foreign luii- 
giiaBC, wo arc able to pronouiioe it better iiml 
moiQ intelligcnLly, — to speuk it with na 
litllo '‘accent” ixa possible. This beiiiR Llio 
case, it ia evident that deseiiplive phoneliCH 
IS of great value to scliolars, teaoheis, filiulcnls 
of dialectics, philologists, missioimrics, dip- 
loinatBj interpreters, as well as Lo the iiicren.s- 
ing number of poisons who realize tiuil, to 
appreciate the litcrniy bean lies of a foreign 
language, one must be able bo read it aloud with 
a very considciabic dcgiee of correct iiLlciiinre 

Descriptive phoiiotics is one of the few 
atiictly modoin dcvelonmcnls of seienee which 
arc duo to the Englisji nalum In fact, I lie 
" English school ” of phone Lic.s is now the 
dominant one the world ovoi (leaving nfii<l(‘ 
experimental phonetics, of whieli mine jnes- 
cnily) Wo may therefme mml all further 
mention of the histoiy of phonetics, and ])aHS 
immediately to the iiiccplion of the “ ICiirIihIi 
school,” whioli may bo said to have begun with 
Alexander Iilclvillc Hell (the falher of Alexan- 
der Giaham Doll), who published in London, 
in 1807, n work called ViMo Speech (.sreonn 
edition, London, 18R2) Dell made what iiiiiy 
be called an orgaiiia study of plionetirs; that 
IS, a study of the aclion of the organs of hpeeeli 
(especially of the tongue) in the produclinn of 
vowels mul consonants, Tliis liad of crniirte 
been done innny^ Limes before The oiigiiialily 
of Dell lay in hi.s constructing nii alphabet in 
which the foim of the symbol hhould bear some 
iiulicalion of the position of the oigaiiB of 
speech The mere appearance of the aymbol 
was to toll how the sound was pioduced. Tho 
alphabet which resulted was cxceedinglv cum- 
brous, niul the flcholnrs who have over learnoil 
to lead It or write it arc few in number. 
The iinporlaiice of Dell's woik lay in Llie im- 
petus which it gave lo Huccceding spholnrH 
Ilis work siilTcrfl from being Loo theoietieal 
Tho name Ymiblc Speech is in ilsi'lf au iiiHLaiiec 
of colossal exaggerahnu. ForLuniitely, Hell 
counted among his nil mediate folloivcrs a few 
men of pvacVicai sense and of sound plulologi- 
cal knowledge, the chief of whom was Henry 
Sweet, piofcaaor at Oxfoid Sweet and etheis 


perfected II ell's nlplmbeL, aiul eairied to a very 
high point the nnmile iibHervation of the 
apolieii w'oid Their study of the toiiguo 
positioiiH for t]ic voweln wan PHpeeially clo&c 
for those schobiiH weie Englinlunon, and in 
English the tongue is relatively of groat im- 
porlaiico while the bp aelion is reduced to n 
iniiiinmm Hidl. Sweei, and otliera of the Eiig- 
IinIi flchnul CHtnblished an rlalnmito syalem 
of iioinenclatuio They Hpokc of vowels aa 
round or unround ; as fiont, mixed, nr back; ns 
high, mid, or low, as naiiuw or wide. Space 
is lacking hero to exjilain Huh leriiiinology. 

Foi a while, Ibero was eoiiHiderable oppoHi- 
lion on the conliiieiiL to the adoption of the 
l^iiRlish Hy.sLein Her in liny wwh eapeeially 
rebel liouH and Hcornful. The ndvaiiee in 
I'liiiicc wiiH rapid, largely beemiRC of the eaily 
con version of Paul PasHv. He ndo])lrd tho 
EngliHli HV.sLcm, ivith alight inodifieation.H, but 
aaw clearly [lie iinpo'i'^iblc nut me of the Dell- 
SweeL alphabet, lliu wide lingiUHlie knowl- 
edge (lie hnN apoken fioin ehihlhood four or 
five laiigiiagOH) gave him uiHisunl advantngea 
IDs iiioHl iiiiporlaiil reform lay in the nliilinboL, 
Adopting M'veral let turn from A, J. Eliia, Lhe 
author of On pyiilp Snoiifih Proninicifilion 
(Imiidoii, 18fi0), aiul taking Home IiiiUh fioiu 
Hell and Sweet, lie perfected little bv little 
wbut is now ralhd the in lei national idioiielic 
alphabet As the edit oi of the Pom UK TUccr 
(foiiiideil Ml lHSr»), wlindi became tlic iUnftrc 
Phmiluiuf ill LSH‘1, lie wii.s in a inihilmii lo 
ulTer an iiiereaHiug piiblieily lo the new al- 
]ili[ibet. 'riie MniUr PhonMniue 1 H the oigan 
of Ibe AHsoeinlioii Inlerunlioind Pboii6li(mc, 
tho nio.sl ))o\\(Tfnl aiul widelv diftiitied lin- 
giiisln* Horietv 111 eMHleiire. Anforliir alphabet 
fonndnd by Pa.ssy, it m rnpidlv becoming tho 
plionetie alphubeL of tbn world, and huncliedH 
of treat ise.s oinpluv it. Even (lermany Ima 
adopted (iinonieialiy, of eouihe) llii.s alp‘liabct 
for work in plioiieliOH and modem languages 

The following lahlegi\es the ])lionclic sym- 
bols iiinl llieir evplnnation aeeoi’diiig lo tho 
Iiilei'iiational Phonelie AhHOCiulion — 

nONfiONANT.S 

Tlie follows ina Intlem have their ii/iiinl vnliiofl b, d, f, g 
(nq 111 urO, h h I m, ii, p, r (rolled i\i lu 8 col 1 niul), 
B, {, V, w, z 

] jq llio Hoiiud of V m j/ri. 
ij iH the Hnuiul nf on iii ho»o 

0 JH Lhn Hiioud of tk in fAiii 

the Hiniiul of tii iii f/icn 

1 Id llid noiliirj nf nh III s/mie 

X Jb a weukoued foriii of lhe rh In (iennnn och, 
g Id u wenki'iu'il furiii nf the rfi hi (Icrniiin ich 

2 iH the uuiiiiil of a in uorjanre 

vo\vi-:ls 

1 . 1h LIig vowel lu ^Inl1enl ImikIIhIi nre, liul piiro nn In llio 
Ndrlli of Ihiglainl, noL (li])hlhnnaui>''l frciiiiciitly 
la Lhe MniilU 

I VB U\e vowel in Mnilerii FuRttHh bp. 
c iH the vowel in hloilern I’iiiitliHli (iri 
i] . IH Llio vowel in Modern HiirIihIi grt ImRthejied 
CD la ihcj vowel 111 Modern I'liitUuli hai iQiiglhoncd. 
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fl is 11 JO vowel in French pnttc, 

n . IB the vovvcl in tho fiiHL ayllnblo ol father, hb pro- 
nounced In tvonclon clinlccfc. 

3 ia tliQ vowel in Frcneli bonne 

0 ■ la tho vowel in l^QueU port (i c 0 Icnffthoncd) 

u : ifl tliQ vowel in Modern FiiEliah too, biiipurnaa in Llio 
North ofEn^lniid, not diplilhongizcd as Ircquonlly 
In tho South. 

u la Lho vowel In Modern Eiiglhli put. 

When uiiiLrcsflcdj tlio vow el h c, a, o nro aomowlml 
obscured, thnt in, llioy Lend Lownrda Llio neulrAl 
vowel hotird lu tho iiinlresflcd oyllnblca of abooe, 
Bofa (moderu pronuncmLIoii). 

DiPiiTiiONaa 

Ju Tlio Bound 1‘ followed by the nound u: the firal 
olcmciit IjeliiK Btrceard. 

ei Tlio diphthong nenrd In Modern Enphali day bb 
pronounced In the Noilh of EnKlancl. 
eu, Tho Bound c followed by the aoumi u 

01 Tho Bound a followed by the Round J, 

3 u Tho Bouiid 3 followed by tho BrninJ u 

□ u. The diphthong lienrd m Modern EngliBh go as 
proiioiinred In lho North of EnglRnd, 
ol, Tho flrat element of the diphthong ou followed by 
the sound h 

Tlic Scaiidiimvian conn tries were among 
tho fit's t to accept the lOiiglj.sh school of pho- 
netics. Iw U\ia floimcctiou the celebrated Nor- 
wcgiAU scholar Johnii 8tonnp and QtLo Jes- 
porson of Denmark, one of the kccncat mid 
moat original of living phoneliciana, deserve 
special mention, In Germany theic are nt 
picscnb piobably only one or two phonetieiana 
who lefuflc to accept the mam tenets of the 
English school This is largel;y due to Wil- 
iiclm Victor, who, like Pnsay in Franco, has 
i)cen a potent inlliience of popularization of 
the new idoiifl Tho English school, with ita 
icnnvnoloRy, has also spirad llnough the rc- 
niaiiider of Euiope. and has from the first been 
virtually the only loiiii of instruction in Amer- 
ica (leaving nwidc, of course, cxpenmcntnl 
phonetics, ns will appear later) If an cx- 
nminnbion wore bo no made of tho couracB 
now being conduebed in phonctica in this 
country^ it would doubtless bo found that, 
except in cxpcriineiital phonetics, all of the 
literature used involvea an acccptanco of the 
Eiigliali acliool There are, none tho less, many 
tone hors of tlio subject both here and cIkc- 
whero who modify confiiclorably the teachinga 
of Sweet and Ida clo-scsb followoiSi and who do 
nob belie vu lliiit Lliuir system is a fiimlity, 
because of such considerations ns these’ like 
every thin R of English origin tho syatem is 
" insulai '' and lop -aide cl; it bears the birth- 
inai'k of claiming too mucli for itself; it la 
suaplciouflly icgular and wchemiitio; vowels, 
foi example, to the number of seventy- two 
ap]it‘nr in perfect regularity, like bo many 
pigcjun-holes in an enormous ease; the syatom 
sumiiH to have been laid out on paper, so much 
so that a soicntist would dcclnro it nn adini- 
rahlt' example of un-Bcience, 

Sound ProduclLon, — Heforc discussing ox- 
peiiinoiital plionetics it will be well to men- 
tion briefly the manner in wliicli speech soimda 
aie jiroducedL Speech ia the conveyance of 


thought through aounds produced by modifi- 
cations of the stream of nir winch pnsaea from 
the lungs to the outer air, It ia a system of 
signals which have been agiccd upon 
If we imagine a person filiut up in a 
windowlcsa tower, but having acecaa to a 
rubber tube through which water continuciisly 
fiowfl from a spring m the tower to the open 
air oulaido, it will bo apparent that he can 
devise a ayatem of signals which can convey 
incssagca to those without. He can devise a 
succession of pressures and of stoppages of 
the tube, and his problem is not unlike tliat 
of Morao when ho contrived his telegraphic 
code, Human speech ia bmlt on this model 
In our ease, however, the channel through 
which the air pasaGS has fortunately a number 
of atop, a, of bifurcations, of crooks and corners. 
Tlieae enable ua to vary to a large degree the 
sounds to be produced, so that we dispose of 
a clear, highly developed code of aignala. 
Speech Organs. — The main places where the 
column of mi’ cmitlcd fiom the hiiiRs is modi- 
lied 111 bpccch arc as follows (The column, of 
course, moves from within outwards, — towards 
the liatenei, — which facilitates the convey- 
ance of signals ) The fiiat modificatiGii of 
the column of air may bo produced in the 
larynx, wliich is at the cnlpgement known as 
the Adam's apple. In this enlargement are 
two nuiacics, named oironeously _ the vocal 
cords, which can he hold apnit, ns in ordinary 
breathing, or made to approach each other 
to any desired dcgieo, even to the point of 
complete cloaure When these musclea arc 
touching loosely, the air may be forced be- 
tween them by pressure from the diaphragm 
111 such manner that a buzzing, winch we call 
mce, IS produced If tho biizainp or vibrating 
column of air meets no appreciable obstruc- 
tion in ita progress to the outer air, the sound 
ia called a vowel, if it mccta one oi more ob- 
fitrUG lions, it IB called a consonant, There 
iB pci Imps no biicrer statement posaible cf tho 
gcnciic dilTcrciice between vowels and conso- 
nants. If wo limit ourselves to tho ordinary 
European languages, there la no other place 
of stoppage or stricture in the passage towards 
the oiitci air, until we leacli the lower fringe 
or edge of the soft palate. It la evident that 
tho back of the tongue can rise again a I this 
fringe, and, by ierkmg nway jnat at the uiatant 
when the air pressuro is at tho right degree, 
cauBQ a consonant sound | or, that the tongue 
icinaining against the fringe, tho uvula (the 
hanging cud of the soft palale) may bo made 
lo vibrate, ns when children ^ '' trill " or 
" gaiglo " Again, the soft iialatc itself may bo 
pressed ngaiiiflt tho wall of the throat back of it, 
which will close tho channel into the nasal pas- 
sage, or it may hang down somewhat, leaving 
tliat passage free. The former is the position 
of the soft palate for vowels (except, of course, 
nasal vowcla, such as exist in French, PorLii^ 
giicec, and Ameriann English), and for the oral 
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(fclml ifl, non-naaftl) consonatitfl. If now wc 
Goiiaitlor tho vault of Lhc Jiioiith, bof'inniii^ 
juat [ibovo the fringe of tho soft polntc mill ii\- 
lendmg to the front upper teeth, we realize that 
the tongue can touch any part of thia Hiirfacc 
In fact, the majoiity of conaonanla tire pro- 
tlucccl against this vault It is uniu'ccssaiy 
to rmiuc thcao ooiiaoiiaiita, siiiec any one cnii 
oxpcninorit for hiniHclf. It alioiild, however, 
be remarketl that the tongue is able to execute 
quite a vaiicd syalrm of " sipnalH " It can 
stop the pnBaagQ entirely, ns in g, i, t, or 
nearly atop il, ns in the initial coiiaoiiant of 
yes, in that of she, in tho consunnnt (if the Clor- 
inan word icA, etc. It can inn he its lip vibrate*, 
as in a lingual r. Again, it ia clear that llio 
upper teeth offer n coiiveiiieiit place of pnrlial 
stoppage, as in Ih, f, y; mid, fiiinlly, Liuit Llic 
lipa can ofici stoppage, ns in p, h, /n. 

EnperimenlAl Plionellcs — iSucli being 
hiicfly the phyaical facta, phoncLiciana at- 
tempted to contrive insLrumcntB winch would 
record the movement or action of the vaii- 
oua organa. The icsult is the most U'cciit 
development of tho Bubjcct, — naiiirly. experi- 
mental phoncbica, Thia branch of plioiielirH 
arose in France, in a com in it tee iippoinled in 
1074 to examine into the possibility of em- 
ploying inBtruments in phonetic resenrcli 
The GominittcD rccuivc'd enGouragcinoiit fioni 
Etienne Marcy, the ingenious physiologist of 
the Colldgc de Franco, some of whose appara- 
tus proved of great \aluc. One memhei 
of the cominibtce. Dr llnanpelly, a physician 
of Paris, invented several malniinenlH of Llie 
highest utiUiy, auch as: the trcwWcur, which 
renorda, hy means of an elec In cal con noe lion, 
tho vibrations of the lurynx, nislrumenU foi 
regia tci’ing the vertical^ iiiovenieiU of tiio 
laiynx in speaking oi singing, foi lecoiding 
thepnasage of ail thioiigh thoiioae, for the ver- 
tical movemonts of llic lips Di. Ttosapolly, 
however, forced to give moat of Ids lime lo 
tliepraclicc of medicine, did not long eoiiiiiiiio 
Ills career as a phonclirimi Ilis woik was 
taken up in 1805 by the Abl)6 Iloiissolol, wlio 
tlicn made tho acquaiuUncc of llosapclly, 
Mai'cy, and of the skillful conalnietor, Chailcs 
Verdin From that lime Lo thia, Iloiisaclot 
has not ceased to devote biinself with enthu- 
siasm and patience to the new science, nnd 
ia conaideicd its founder Ilis laboratory 
at the College de France has been mid still 
ia the beat in the world, and hia publlealioiiH, 
which began in ISOO, have hern minieroiis 
He has perfected sevcial iiiveiUiona of olliem 
and contrived aomc of Ida own Ilia pupils 
nro iiumbcicd by liundrcda and have caiiioci 
Ilia principloa into many countries. Ilia moat 
lii'illinnt impil ill Franco baa boon A Zimd- 
lUirguet, who has in von ted scvernl ingenious 
and valuablo inatrumciUa Tho Urge’s t coursea 
ill experimental phonetics (general phonelica na 
well) arc tho-BC coiiduclcd by Profeasor Hofisot 
in the aumnior school at tho University of 


Grenoble. Ilundieda of students from a 
score of imlioi]nlili(‘s galliej beic every auminer 
for llie Hubject. The fiiwt inHlriuneut haviiiR 
an appliciilioii to plimu^LicH wliicli was in> 
vented by an Aincuenn wan the plioiiegupJi 
of Kdiaon (1877), an luhtnuiioiit whicli la 
tiiinply a perfection of Llm phoiiniiLograph of 
a FreiiHi piiiilei, Scott de M^ninvillc 0850) 
Tho first work in oxperinionlnl n hone lies na 
aiich appi’ara to lune lK‘on doin’ by rrofesaor 
II Grandgiuil, wlin publiHlied in 180(] nn 
nilit'k* on I'mrc/ ^fc(m^rcmnl^{i {I^uhhcaiwM of 
the Modan Lnnguagr A\Hormtwi\) Piofosso)' 
llayiiiond Weeka eonliixed in 18110 an urlilieial 
vow(‘l roundel, and liihT an inalrnmciU for rc- 
coidlug the inovisiK’Uls of tin* soft juilale, an in- 
filruimmL for Ihe vibuUioiiH of tlu» laiynx, the 
spirngrapli^ (which wnlea the* ^a^yillg prefiauro 
of the air ill Liu* mouth during spoeeli), and n 
perfected apiiarnUirt foi the inovemeiils of 
Ihf* lips PiofoMHoi F. M. Jossi’lv'ii puldisliecl, 
beginning in ISOO, aoiiK- \nluid)le work on 
Iliilian phonelica ^ P^ore‘^Hu^ E W Scnplurc 
has done exluiiihtive work in the tiaeiiig nnd 
fltiidy of Hpeoeli cnives 

There is great need of an cxLeiision of the 
tcaoldiig of pliniietics in Aiueiicnn inslilulinna 
of leariimg. Not only \Y(Mild Uda nid in making 
philology more ^illd, but it would piove of llie 
Utmost value lo lenehcrs of eleineiitnry Eiig- 
liali Stiong conracH Hlioidd be eatablislied 
in nil Hiiiniiu'r HelionlH, wlu're tho eager and 
consriciUioua public anliool tcneliers would 
aasiiidlnU* mindly I be new and vivifying 
knowledge of phonetics It. \Y. 

See MiiDKim Lanouaukh, Teaciiino of, 
PJITI.OLOOY. 

Rcferoncoa: — 

JONPfi, I) 7’ftp rronnricinlirm of (Ciim- 

lirnUo, ItlOU) 

Lc Mnifre Phonfftfiuv, n Jfiunml Jiiipcarihii hit limea ii 
ji‘nr, niifl ronlitlniiiK pron's of urdrli'*^ AsrIUoii i>lin- 
riolicnlly HI llu' iiuTUirliiiil liniuunKcfl of lliownrlcl 
PnbliHln tl nl llmirfl-ln-lli ini', I'rniire 

P J*t\oa{tiq\u’ c{)tnpar{c (Li'l|izig, lOOH ) 

lliriiM\NN, of PhontUfa (LniKlon, 

lUflfl ) 

PoiTHHUOT, Aiinf: /’ripirinfs th Phanfiiqur. ripm- 
mcntolc (PiiriH, 1001 - 11108 ,) 

Sciiiuruio, F W, The A’lt'inc rifii o/ i^Jrprn'mcriM 
/Viorirfiri (New Yurk, J002) 
fiTiFiT, II /Vimrr 0 / P/iojie/irH, (OTford, 1000 ) 

The .S'ouiififl of PuoM (Oxfonl, I'JOH ) 

VifcTdn. W. /Chine PAuncUA, (Lpiriiig, 1007.) Thia 
wpjrk iH irAiiHlnlcd iiilii FngliHli ny W lUiuimtina, 
(Lniulnn, 11107,) 

Tho brnt roiiftlrurlfjra of luHlriltuonlfl for plinnolloB 
firfi Cl Ilniillllo. 7, Roi' LiiinA PutIh, iiiid 11. Moiilol- 
hctll, IIH, U«o (jiiy-Lu/iatif. I'lirlu 

PHONIC METHOD.— See Phonetic 
Method, 

PTIONOGRAMMIC METHOD -See 

HkADINO, TeaI‘IIINO niUlINNIlllH; fdMJ I'llO- 
ne'I'Io Mi'/nioi); Speluino; TKAejUNO op, 

PHONOGRAPH. — See MuflicAi, Inuthu- 
MKNTH, MecIIANIL’AU, IN THE ScilOOI,. 
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PHONOGRAPHY. —fipc Gommkiicial Ed- 
ucation; SKCllKTAniAI/ PllOPEHHlON, EDUCA- 
TION Foil 

PHRASE BOOK. — Sec Commonplacb 
Book; Dk’Tionaiueh, Latin Guam m ah , Tbacii- 
INO Afpaiiatus 

PHRASE METHOD — Sec Readinq. 

PHRENOLOGY, -A iiROiuld-Doioiico which 
utlcniplR Lo (Uflnovoi Ihn iiiprital chaiiicleriB- 
tio.'ii 01 Lhc iiidividiml tlirnuj^h tin exmiiiimLion 
of Llic rxloinnl coiilif^uralion of the fikull. 
Tlus Hoiauco hrHt flu(^Rt‘xSLc(l hy 1>\ Q. GaU 
(175«'lH2fl) H WM aripnvunlH (Icvclopcrl 
by iS|>iir?Jiciiii mul oLliora. (Jail examined 
n InrRC luimhoi’ of pprsonn riml noted llioir 
appcial mental cliaracleriaties aa well ns Iho 
configuiation of their heads. Him altciUion 
wag cgpcf’inlly drawn to porflons of marked 
clmractcnsUcg, auch aa ho found in the prisona 
and hospitaln A man who had been confined 
liecause of his Iciuleney to steal waa evidently 
an intoicitniR character for Gallj because his 
innital trails weie cleaily defined by his 
misdemeanoi'S Coinpai’isoii of a number of 
iiidividualg who wi’io of this maiked type 
led to I mapping ()f the nnt.sido of the SKiill 
and the desj^nalicm of the various roRions 
of the brain to which ceitain iiicnlnl facultica 
were RUpposed to he related 

There can ho no dnuhl that mich invesliRa- 
tions ns these stimulated a discvissinn of the 
relation between riioriLnl chavacterifllips mul 
bhe develnpmenL of the ccntiftl nervous sya- 
tcin. Indeed, certain ciibliusiaslic wiilcia 
have regarded (fall as Lho fatbni of the modern 
science of cercbial localization Gall iin- 
douhtndly fliii?Resled the poHfiilulitieB of aiich 
ft acicuce, Ini I ho is in no wise rcsponfiiblr for 
the teclimcivie which was Uter ilcvoh>ptid and 
whinh put the whole matter on a ilefinilc 
scientihG basis, In the form in which Gall 
projected tho seioneo, it was liopclessly in- 
volved in two fundaincntal errors, In lho 
llrHt plarc, his sululi vision nf iiiuid into ccrUin 
facnltic.s wan Rroisly inadequate To nfiaiimo 
that dheriminalion of color h a flcparntc nioii- 
tal facility, or that the faculty of levcrcnco 
or veneration can be diHtiiiRiiiHhrd as aac^iarntc 
menial characteristic, show.s the crudity of 
the [isychoIoRical analysis on which phrciKilopy 
is baaerl Ah a inatlci of fact, each of those 
fimcLlons is a coiaposile iiieludiuR ccilain fanna 
of perceplioh, and certain foiins of ideation. 
AVilh Lho rlovelopment of mot lei n psycholocy, 
the cliiHHiricatioa of facnlties nroiio.sed by 
pliroJUjIoRy ImH eomo to b« onliiely iinlciiablo 
In tho Hccoiitl place, it luis been Hliown con- 
ohiHivcly that the extonml eonfiRuralion of lho 
bUviU \a no imUcation of Urn internal form of 
the ccreliriim. Further more, tho cerehruin 
has bean iimpp^^* thornuRhRoiiiR scieii- 

Lific inothoda in Buoli a way as to show that 


the locnlUfttion of functions depends upon aa 
entirely (lifTcrent physiological structure from 
that, which ia assumed in tlie phioiiological 
ayslcni, Wc may bUcrefoYO gay in general 
Ihftb witli the advance of physiological kno^l- 
edgo the mnitaimcal assumptions of lho 
plirciiologisls have also become entirely uii- 
tDiinblo. 

The pseudo-scion cc, aa cultivated to-dny^ jg 
^iiimoiily employed for charlatan puipoaca. 
The prftDliLloiier niinounces tliafc he is able 
to describe to tho iiuhvidunl liia capacities 
fui future tiainiiig and occupation Such 
pucJiscH as he ia aide to make with regard to the 
ludividuuVs chavnctcrislics arc derived frooi 
a gcncial inspection of tho individual rather 
than from rcroroiicc to the extenifll configura- 
tion of the skull. C, ]I. J. 

ReforonceB’ — 

CoMHE, G. Sj/slem of Phrenoloou (EiJiliburgh, 1826.) 
Fuwi.En, L N Lectures on Man, Discourses cn 
Phrenoloou anJ PtUBioIoiJU (Lontion, 18R0.) 
I’OWLEii, J A. Manual of Mental Scitnce. or Clnld- 
hoo{l;^ta Character and Culture (Loiiclun, 1897) 
IIowi.Eii, O S liducatioii and Sctf-iviurovemcnl 
(Now York, 1B47 ) 

Gam,, F. J Aiir tea Tojiciiona de Cerveau, (Purls, 
1825 ) 

Ulckeii, j iinaia of IMitcatiou, demon^ 

fl/rnfctl by nu Analyaia of lAo Temperanunts nnd 
Vhreixotooicai Fads (New York, lOOfl ) 
lIoLiiAUDEii, I), jl/cii/(il FiincUona v/Pic Urain, (Lon- 
don, LUOL.) 

Hcituliftc Vhrenologf}, (London, 1002.) 

8Fua;.iii'iM, J, IC Phrenohoy, or ihc jOocfnne of the 
Mind, (London, 1825,) 

PHYLOGENY — Tlio term employed to 
dcBiRualti the evoUitiou of a vaee or apmea. 
It is disLiiiguiBhcd from ontogeny, which refers 
to individual development aa contiasLcd with 
racial development C. IT, J 

PHYSICAL DIRECTOR — See Physical 
Education. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION, —Historical — 
In Lime paat and in our own time physical 
education has been oxalted, tolerated, neg- 
lecLfd, or dcnoimcccl, ac cording to the pre- 
vailing conceptions as to the iiatnic of the 
human body and of its relations to the Imman 
mind The charactci of IhcfiG conceptions 
has depended cliieflv on the idcala of Jiuman 
excellence held at diffeient pciiods in tho his- 
tory of edu cation Those ideals, aocordiiig 
to Ilaitwcll, may be clminctcrizcd ng the 
Greek or rosthctic^ the monkish or nscctie, 
tho inilitaiy oi knightly, ard the modern or 
Hclc*nliric. 

Tho Greek ideal recognized liic unity or 
Hyininctiy of body and mind as expressed 
by riftto 111 the TiwioJiis. “ Evciytliiiif? that 
ia good is fair, ami tho fair is not without 
measure. Now, wo pccccr.o Icsacr Byitimetnca 
and coinprchciul thorn, but about tlic highesL 
and gimlest we have no iiiulorfl landing, for 
there IS no aymmctiy grontoi than tliat of the 
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Boul to tJio body. Thia, however, m do not development, and educaUoii of the body and 
perceive, nor do we allow ouracivea to lollcct mind Mnn’e knowledge of liiiiiHclf Ima been 
tliat when a weaker or leaser frame la the vein- iiiimcnacly incrcaHed and Ina conccpLion of 
do o( a great and mighty aoul, or, convcraoly, nature and Ida place m nature mdicnlly 
when a little soul la meaaed in a large body, changed. One of the moat prominent re- 
then the whole animal la not fair, for il la BuUa of the proijreHfl made in Llioae acieiicoB is 
defeutivu in tlie moat important of all eyminc- a dccjier appreciation of the vital nnportnncc 
tries; bub the fair mind in the fair body will of motor training in ecUicfttioii 
be the rnircab and loveliest of all aighta to him The modem or acicntific ideal of physical 
who haa the Beeing eye.'' GymnaaLics weio education recognizea two chief nima • (l) 
accorded a large and important place in the health, noniinl growth and development of 

eduoftLional piogram of Greek youths The the body aa an eHicKMit oiganism; (2) psycho^ 

tcacliing of gyinnastjca alToidcd positiona motor edueatlon, with cinjilmHia on betlily 

of lionor and emolument to diatinguishcd and control and the exprcHsion of peisoiiahty or 

ambitiouB men. Ilotlily Lraiiung furniHhed cImrncLcr of Llic iiidividunls. 

tliomca for poets, philosophors, and historians, Tlioao ideals are bused on Lho soicncca of 
HculptorH and paintcis sought models in the biology, physiology, psyehology, and ediica- 

gymnasium, and Greek physicians Htiidied and tion, but physical education itself lias not yet 

adopted excrciaca and pioccduies originated allaincd Lho dignity of a defniite fsciciice. 

by tcftehera aud gynmaalSv In the breadth anti iSinee the aoinewluil crutlo aliernpt of Ling 

Baniby of its aims, the completcnciia of ili (ry e ) early in tlie nineteen tli century to deviae 

development as a national insLitiiLion, and ils a system of gymniislics based on physiology 

abiding influence upon succccdiiig geneiations, and codrdinaLed with educaliomil proccthire, 

Greek physical eiluciition lias no parallel much mogiCHS has been miule m placing 

(See GiLEEnB, Ancient, Education in ) physical ediicatioii on a fleieiilific Imsis. 

The ascetic ideals of the monks, which after During the peiind of evolution fioin crude 

the first few centuries of the Linistiaii cm ciiipinnsm to scieiUific jiniiciples, uhysical 

exercised a profound influeiicc upon Europoan education han jiassed tluougli inanv pImHcs, 

bliougliL and life, wag the antilhcsiBof the Greek Three distinct syslcMiis oiigiiialcd in Europe 
idenh of education Tho coiicrpLion Unit tins aii<l dcvcloju'd HiiiiiillaiieoUHly ; the Swciliah 
soul and the body are iiulependcnt and inutii- system of cdiicalioiinl, inilltaiy, and medical 
ally an Lflgoiiistio entities was le.spoiiHiblefor tho gvmmisLics devised by Ling uiid his followois: 

complete abandonment of physical ciluealion the Cienniiii sysLem of gyinniislics developed 

by tlic monks Thev believed that all flesh by GuLh JIuth. Jalin, and Spiess (v/ye); and 

wa^ tlio Cl cation of Tallin and that spiriliuil the HiiUsli sclienie of ntliletirs end games 

health win best subserved hy self-loiturc and fostered and developed in the uimeisiiieH niid 

bodily weakness. The influence of the monks jnililic sehonlH. (Mee ATiim/ru’S, Gymnah'jK'h ) 

continued to antagonize and retfird bodily The SwcdiHli niul German bysteiiiH had for Llioir 

tvaimng in eilwcuUen until the hegniinug of chief aim the ItamiUH of strong, i^eif-reiiant, 

the nineteenth century. (See Muna.sticibm and patnotic eitr/,eiis, The athlelu'H ami guinea 

AND Education; liliuDLK Aoks, EuurATioN of England developed naturally in i espouse to 

IN ) the normal piny iiiHlinct of English boyfl mid 

The military or knightly ideal of human ex- young mmi 
celloiico existed side by side with the aseelic These welUlefiiiod national HobnneB for 
ideal of the monks. It played a conspicuous physical education have survived to the prcRcnt 
and important pait m the education of (lie duy and spieiid to many binds Tin' Delsnrlo 

aoiis of noblemen and gentle folk. The young system of exmcises was devised by Ernngoia 

knight was liained to ride, draw the how, use Delsarte (we,) in raris, about md'o, to linin 

weapons, and hunt; some attciUion was given actors in dranialic expicsHion TIk‘ Delsartc 

to manners, but vciy little to letters The plan had aiicli a limited scope that it could not 

aim wa.H tho development of cflicicnt soldieis gam lecognition ns a syBtein of physical cdu- 

and gontlcmon This form of edncation was cation 

popular in England and the Coiitmriit unlil In Colleges and TTnlversUlcs — In LheUnited 
the seventeenth ceiiLuiy. (Sec Chivaliuo States jiliysical education Inul no place in our 

Education, Gdnthy and Nobles, Educa- schools and collegcH unlil the latter pin t of the 

TION OP ) ln.Ht ceiilurv IbTnre HlflO the popiilnlion was 

Modern Views. Tho inodeni oi scionurio very largely rural, the school lenna weie short, 

ideal of physical education owes ils migiii and a large pi'oporfioii ol the iihildieii obliiiiied 

to the belief “ that to work the miiul is also physical vigor and jisyeho-motor tniiniug 

to work a number of the hodlly organa, that from iiartielpiitioii in the varied iictiMlieB 

not a feeling can arise, not a Lhonglib pass, of Ilio rnial home The need foi flysLeinalic 

without n set of coneiirring bodily proco^iscs *’ bodily training in the scluiids was siimll and 

rhoHcicnces of biology, pliysiology, and psychol- its importance not recognized A few Himradio 
ogy have furnished a basis for tho study and alLompLs weie made by ediiralioiud reformers 
application of the laws goveiiniig the giowLli, Lu arouse iiUcrcat in floiiiti jihnae or other of 
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pliyfllcal education, hut without succcga. Oao 
of Lhcflc attcinpLa, the intioduction of Gcman 
gymnaabics hy Dr. Charlca Beck, at tlio 
Hound HiU School Northampton, Maaa., in 
1S23, attracted considerable attention for a few 
yrnra- The New York Iligli School and the 
collcRca of Harvard, Yale, Ainlicrat, Willi aiiis, 
niul Brown followed in 1825, 1826, and 1827 
Dr. Pollen {q \f.) and, later, Dr, Francia Licljcr 
Jind clmrgo of Rymnnstic ins traction at Ilai- 
vard College and the Bouton GymnaBiiim. Tho 
ciitliuaiaaiu then aroased by the new move- 
niont wna nob ponnanent; by 1830 phyaicnl 
education Imd been diHcardod aa a paaaing fad. 

During tho period 18.30-1850 phyaical edu- 
cation was completely neglected The decade 
1850-1800 marka the beginning of llio modern 
revival of interest in atlilctica, gyinnnstica, and 
hygiene, wliidi after Lwciity-rivc years of slow 
growth hna since developed into a large and 
important phase of modern education The 
nascent iiiLorc.st in gymnastic and athletic 
forms of exercise during this dccado was 
promoted by the 3\cvfly established inter- 
collcgiatc contests in rowing; the oignmaa- 
tion of gymnastic aociotics {TiiTnvcreinc) by 
political refiigcos from Oermany who came to 
thia country after tho revolution of 1818, 
the lectures and exhibitions of Dr G. D. Wind- 
sliip, who advocated heavy lifting; the iiUro- 
chiction of calistlioiiicH (q a.) by Dr Dio Lewis; 
and the prominoiico given to topics relating to 
physical education by spcakeis at tcachcis' 
coiivciitioiis and iiiBlitulos, by editors of 
cducationnl jounialH, and by public school 
ofliciala. 

(jymnasiums weic built at Ilaivaid, Yale, 
and Amherst colleges in I860, and in the same 
year. Amherst (>rRani?;od tho first college 
department of hygiene and physical education, 
with gymnastics ns a compulsory branch of 
college work. Tho example of Amherst was 
not followed to any extent hy other colleges 
until aftei 1885, but since that time the ex- 
tension of the movement has been very marked, 
as ahown l)y the following figures for 124 of tlio 
lending colleges in 1010: — 

Peii Cent 

Collof<o8 lifivinR organized dopBrtmcnlfi of 

Phyaical education . . H4,3 

CollcHca liavliiB Bymnaslums . . OB 2 

Collcttofl Imvinfi awlmmlnR jioolfl . , . 30 0 

CollcRca liavinR aLlilutIo ndda . , 06 B 

Collca<^a Imv^ing LrtiniH coiirln . . . 07.6 

ColloiiCJi luivinBrcKiilarinHlTUcLioiimnyinnaHlJcfl 04 7 

Coilcaea having prcBcnbud couracs hi phyalcnl 

cduraLion . B7 1 

CollcgOB Klving rroillt towards bachelor's dcRrco 

for rouracH hi pliyaical education . 6B.2 

Title o/OJJhfr in Cfrnrao of Dcjmlment of 
Phusiail liilucalioTi 

PrnfcflHor 21 

AHsnciatn or Aftuifllant ProfcBBor . , , 1 

Dlr^ntur of Gyiniiaaluiii 3B 

Pliyninal Director 20 

lastnictor . , . . . 17 

CollcgCH Jn whloli oncer In ohnrga of doparfc- 
moiilol pjiyfiical education liaaa scat in tho 
rnciiUy . 75.7 


Coiiraca in phyaical education arc prcsciiljed 
for freshmen only m about one fourth of the 
colleges, for freshmen and aopliomores in about 
one half of the colleges, and in about one 
fourth of the colleges the presci iption is foi 
three or four years. The usual credit for 
each year is two units or about one sixtieth 
of the total required cicdils for the bachelor's 
dcgiec 

The following dcaci iption of the course 
prescribed for freshmen in Columbia College 
shows in a general way what is usually taught 
111 a collcgQ physical education course meeting 
two hours a week for one ycai . -i- 

(1) Physical and medical oKiimmaLion, 1 hour; 
(2) inBtrucLion lit Irauk and field aLhlctlca (outdoors), 
12 hours; (3) instruction in matching and gymnaalica, 
34 lioiira, (4]) instruoLion in hygiene (IccLurea, etc.), 

0 hours, (6) inslmcLion In Bwunming, until qualifiGd. 
Etanunnilona ato licld and atudonla graded os in other 
aiih|ccts, 

The typical department of physical educa- 
tion in the American college includea three 
difltinct liwcfl of activity • ^1) The gymnasium 
and accessories, such as swimming peol, rooms 
for handball, boxing, fencing, wrcathiig, ebo , 
in wliich physical education coutsm are con- 
ducted and the mass of students meet for 

S ;encralexciciso; (2) the care of the students' 
icaltli, which includes medical examinaticns, 
oonsultationS| medical and surgical treatment, 
and ingtrucLioii in hygiene pd SDnitatien; 
(3) organized athletics, including intincollegi- 
ate and intorcolleglato contests in the various 
games and sports. The forms of organization 
and methods of ndmimstmtion vary over wide 
limits in tho colleges, but there is a marked 
tendency towards concentration of all the phys- 
ical ccliicaLion, athletic and health aupci vision 
ncLivitica in one department, under the direct 
control of the eollegc aiithoritica, In this 
respect American colleges and imivoisities 
arc far m advance of similar institutions in 
other countries where the health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreations of the students are not 
regarded aa matters foi which the institutions 
arc responaible 

In Schools. — In the private aecoiidaTy and 
preparatory schools, physical education is 
organized mu oh the same as in the colleges. 
Tho importaneo of motov Bdncsition, health 
supervision, and moral education during tho 
adolescent period la generally recognized by 
cducatoia in the secondary Bchools All the 
large schools and moat of tho sninllGr ones 
have well-organized dcpartmeiitg of physical 
education in eliargo of professionally trained 
directors. The first attempt to includo phvsi- 
cal cduoatioii m tlio program of tho publie 
schools was during the decade 1800-1870, 
when the 0 ah s themes advocated by Dr Dio 
Lewis had a wave of popularity. ^ The interest 
lasted only a few years and physical education 
was again neglected until tho decade 1880- 
1800, when a number of Weatorn cities with a 
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liirgG OcrniRii population intiodiiccd light 
gyniiinaLios of the Goinian type in the pnhlici 
schoola. Tho giowth of cilics, iiulusLrial 
dcvclopmentj and bho rapid expansion during 
this period wcio factora in arouaing Uic intercut 
of ccliicatorfl and Llio public to llic importance 
of proYidiiiR physical liaining for the children 
in the schools. The ciLy lioiiicu coiihl nob 
furnish the necessary environ incut for llio 
normal physical development and motor 
trniiunR of the Rcowiug gencraLiou^ and the 
need of modifying tlic school currionliim to 
iiiccb the now conditions was rccogiii/cd In 
1839 Conference in Lbo iiiLorcst of iihysical 
Gtluoabion Look place in lloaton The coii- 
fci'ciicc waa presided over hy United Slaios 
Commissioner of Education Willijiui T, Hains, 
and addresses weic mado by pioiniiieiit rdu- 
catora, phyaicinna, and spccnvhaia in pUyau'ftl 
education The purpose of the confoicncc was 
to ^'placo bcfoie educators dilToicnt fiysloins 
of gymnaafcica and to secure dianission of tlic 
same, With a view to nscerlainiiig clearly Llie 
needs of schools, and dctonnining liow tliey 
may beat bo met A direct result of the 
Jlosfcon GOiifcience was the oiRQnization of 
n department of hygiouc and physical Iriiin- 
ing and tlic adoption of tlic Swedish sybteni of 
Kym nasties iii tiie juiblic schoola of I low ton 
New York and inaio^ other cities soon fol- 
io weilj with tiio result that by 1000 lumrly all 
tliQ flitica in the East, Middle Wcat, and West 
had some foim of physical cdiiealinii in Lho 
school piogiain. The most common ays Loin 
of gymncislicain usein bhcschool is the Swedish, 
or ttoine modiheation cf this aybtom A low 
large cities, particularly In the Middle West imd 
youthwesl, httvo adopted tlic Clermnii sysleiii 

Spncial (lircctois and lcnch(‘rs arc muployed 
for physical training in about halt of the cities 
ivhcrc this subject la tuughl The most 
com m on form of organization is a dispart meiU 
with n diinntoi of physical l.rnimng foi the 
city, special teachcis in tho high scliools, and 
auporvisoi’S in Lho rleinonlaiy schools, who 
visit each class onco or twice each month to 
criticize and help the grade Icachoi. The 
athletic activities of the school l)oj\s were de- 
veloped by the boys in many cities without 
direction or supervision from the school 
aubhoriLios 8incc the organization of the 
Public Beimels Athletic Longue the sclionl 
authorities ui many cilics have taken control 
of this iinpoibant plmsti of pjiysical niul moral 
ediieiilion 

Training of Physical Instruclors — The rapid 
growth of jiliysical education iii the schools 
and calloges auicn ISHfi Uai benu duo iu large 
measure to tlio dovelopinent of profeHsional 
Hchoola for the training of teachers ami direc- 
tora of this bianch of eihicatioii. Between 
18fl0 and 1909 six normal schools iind as many 
summer schools wore established foi Lhe Induing of 
jihysical education leacliers T’lie com, so of study 
111 the JiQimnl schools oxLcndcd over two yetir'i, 


incUidiiiR coniSDs In nnalomy, pliysiology, hia- 
lology, kinesiology. anthropoiiicLry, hygiene, 
history of physical odii cation, me I hods auj 
liractieal work in gyniiinstieH, alhlcticSi and 
dancing Siiieo 1900 three of the normal 
Hclujola have lengthened the course to llirco 
years, and m two of Iheni tho course leadu to 
the bachelor’s degree 

The lapidy in ere ns mg demand foi leaclicra 
and directors of jdiyHiefil educfition with a 
gnrid general ciluealiou and profeshuuml tvaiu- 
ing has led a imniber of college.H ami univcisi- 
tiea to eHtahlisli profeHsiDiml cmirHcs in iihysical 
ediiratioii. These courses nie iiHiinlly open 
to students who have coin pie Led two years of 
college woik, The professionnl coursrs ex- 
tend over two years and lead to the A.B, or 
B.iS. degree 

In u(ldit\oii to ft Rond geueml riiucaiion 
and professional tianniig, a inedienl edurnlion 
IS considered essential for diieetois of jihy.Vical 
education in colleges, «eeun<liiiy hcIiooIh, and 
tlie public sehool Hysleriis of huge citie.s. Tho 
elmracler and peisonality nf the Lcaelier or 
director arc even moie iniiiortiuit than liia 
education and jn’oressioiial training He 
conies III closer rnntucL with a larger nuiiiber 
of sLiidenls than any oUiei Hchool or eollegc 
ofTicpi He advises studeiilH in inalleis of 
exercise and hygienic Imbils, He iiinuoiiccB 
the ethical nind iiioial Hlruidanls nf the nUi- 
denis in gaiiieH and athlelie eontesls Only 
men and women of higfi jdeuls and deep linnian 
Hynipathy iiie ciiialihed to asHuiiie the resiiou- 
Hibililies of dlieeling the idiysioal education 
of sehnol ami eollegc Hliidenls G. L M. 

Other nsiiei'ts of the ^^ubjpct me trrnted in 
gieaier deiuil under Ann-KTioH, Kijuoai ional, 
mid tlui vuniMiH arlieles on Hyoiknu iSoo 
also the urtideH on Hie viiiiouH educational 
games and hjiorls 

PHYSICAL EXAMINATION.— Bee Med- 
ICAK iNfll'ErriON OK SoilOOLH, 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY — See ClroL- 
onv, Ghooinpuy 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. — See GllEMiHTnY, 
PiiYHicrt, etc. 

PHYSICAL TESTS AND EXAMINA- 
TION — (See Mkdical Inhpectiow. 

PHYSICIAN, SCHOOL — Sec MnnifAL 
iNai'EorioN or Sciiooiji, 

PHYSICS — Hleloricnl Dovolopmeril. — 
Physics liuH been a hiilijecL of study in iiniver- 
Hilies ever si fire their lise in the thu’li'cnih 
cenlnry Befoie 101)0, however, Lhe oflirinl 
text WI1.4 the PhyaicH of Arkstolle. and work 
111 th(‘ rlasne.H oouHiHled inairdy of hi liolaslia 
dispulatioiiH (111 the conti'iila of that work 

Enriiig the two ceiiturir.H (i iriD-iOGO) iu 
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which Lhc oxponmonUl moLhod of mvcsliRa- Ion’s Pnnct-pia itself nrc evidence of Lliis 
tion was slowly winninKiecogiuLion, Lhc imlurc For there was ab that time no chance for sUi- 
of the iiniveraiby »tudy of physics gradually denis to work in hibornhorics, and even class 
chaiiRed The iimKinbutlo of LIuh chiingo may cxpcriiuciiU wgic piacUcally unknown 
be mcnsiired by conipaiing tlio physics of During the latter half of the eighteenth 
AiiBbotle with IhaL of unlileo {q,i } ) Phe century demonstration lectures at the French 
former is atiiLic, Hceks fnml ciiiisea, and fiiula Academy bccamo very popular in Pang, and 
them l>y claafiifying pjirTioinoim hy genera and as is well known, tlio popular demongtration 
species, uaiiig in Llua elaHMiheiUion not the lectures of Hii Humphry Davy nb the Hoyal 
whole phenomena witlMtHprogrcasive changcfl, InatiUition in London {q») were tlio mspira- 
bub Home ono of Us aliilio iiHpccls winch has lion of Faraday (q o,) and sbnrLcd him on hia 
boon arbitrarily Heh^cled as cx|ncNHlug Llio gicab carcci. Thus while experimental work 
nature of things, For AiisLotlc Lho gtono falls iicccssaiily precedes malhemalical discussion, 
becauso it belongs to the class of objects whoso in the cnily growth of the scicnco, it seems to 
imtuuvl eoiuUlimi in oim of icBb on lhc cailh have been mtrodiiced inlo teaching because of 
The physics of (bililoo makes no cITorL to study a populni demand for jb, 
final cauHOS, bub merely recognizea that lho In Universities and Colleges. — In the 
longer lho stone fnllH lho faster it moves; university tcacliing, the emphasis Tcmaincd on 
and acoka by nieaaurcinent to detennino the observational and experimental side fiom 
wlicthoi Ihcu* is any constant iclatioiiahip the end of tho oighletJnth century nearly to 
between Llie time of full and Lhc, velocity the end of the nincfccoTith centuiy USOO), as is 
acquired This inoLhod ig dynamic, since iShown hy the common use of such books as 
it lakes account of Llin constant changes of tliosc of Ganot and Dcscliancl ns texts,— 
phenomena and enables ua to coutiol and to books in Llic early cdltiona of which there is 
jiiodict tlicm liraclically no mallicmatical woik Since 1890 

nccaiiso modern yihysics coiialsls of two parts, inatbcniatical woik Ims been rapidly intro- 
namcly, (1) mathematical discuHsion baaed on duced into tho leaching. 'Thia was a ncccs- 
(2) observation and mea.Hiiiemcnt, thesjB two aary rcHult of llic in tio due lion into the couracg 
have of necessity developed side hysldc in tlio of iiulividual lahoratoiy work by the studenta, 
grosvth of Llm HCieiiee. Tliey have not, how^ and of the development of the spirit of rc- 
cver, alwaya been oquaily ciiipbnsizccL In the search at univciMtica, At present the em- 
cnrly stages of grijwlli tlm p.xpeiimenlnl flido plmsisj both in tho laboratory work and in lho 
has been more pioininent; while in tho later theoiotical dihcussions, ia very decidedly on 
atageg tiic mathematical analysia has asaumed the mathematical side. No one can advanco 
the more pinmiiient pn.sition, Thua in atatia beyond the first year of college work in physics 
elcelricily, Gilbcil (ITO). Gray (17D0), Von unlobs bo bus mnalercd the ealenlua In many 
ICIiest [174/5),, Fiankliii (1747) — all observ- of the cunenb couraea m mechnnica, themo- 
ers and expeilmonteis — preceded Cavendish dyimnnicg, and optica it is often linrd to realize 
(1773) and (‘oulomb (17H5), who jmt tho flcienco tliah there ever was an obaorvational and ex- 
on a Jimthcimitical bfisift In current elec- pcnmcntal sido. 

fcricity, Clalvani (1780) and Volta (1800) dig- In, America tlic first laboratory teaching of 
covered how to maki’ elec Li icily and sought phy.sieg to college students wna done by E C 
to find out whab it would do before Ohiu'a law Pickering at tho MassQcImsetta Institute of 
(1827) and the Wheal a tone Bridge (1843) Technology in 1869 Since that time it haa 
inlicred in tlio qimnlitntive Licatment. Gali- been gradually introduced into all college 
leo mado tliermomcLora (LOOd), iWlt nalcntcd com sea These couraea have also been ex- 
his steam engine (1709). ami Ilninforn (1708), paiulod onormoualy, owing to the very rapid 
Mayer, and Joule (1842) published tlicir cclc- growth of the science itself. The result of 
bra ted obaervaliong before Kelvin (1848). this has been that students who wish to 
Clausius (IRfiO), and Uankino (1850) traced become specialiats in phyaica now have to pasa 
the mathemalical consequences. The ob- through four or five yeara of formal training 

SGi'Vatioiig and ineaam omenta of Oersted (1819) in the technique of laboratory manipulation 
preceded tlie matheiiinlical treatment of elec- before they arc adiniticd to original rcscaich, 
LrornagiioLism l)y Amp/iro (1823); and Faraday, Tho gieat phyaicista of Iq-day wero submitted 
tlio keen ohflcrvcr (1831), preceded Maxwell to no such formal Liaining Whether the 
(1873), tlio mathematician. , prcaeiit formal ayatein will prodneo greater 

Ag in the giowth of the floicnce itself, go in Hcicntists than did the lathcr inforinol tiain- 

tho tcnoliing of phyaics in tho imivorsitieg,. ing of tlio past, remning to he hcdii 
Lho onipliasig liai fluctuated between Lho Tho changes that have taken placo during 
ma them a Li cal and llio ex peri men Lai agpccls. tho la»t fifty ycaia in the methods of teaching 
At tlio lime of Nowton and foraomo time there- phyaica in collcgca and uiiivcrsilies arc the 
after, lho mathemalical Itcalmant was luogt ueceasary accoinpauiiticnfc of the development 
prominent Moraenne's Opera (1044), Bar- juab presonted. For college work the stand- 
row's Lectionc^ Opticorum (1000), KeiU'B In- ard texts at the beginning of this period were 
tioductio tn voram Physicain (1739), and New- books like tlioac of Arnott, Ganot, and Deg- 
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chancl. TlioflB n.rr largHy doscripHvd of 
jiliciiomona and proccasu^ At prrsoiit tiiQ 
colloRC tpvts, likr llioso of IlnsLiiiR'i anil Jicadi, 
CavUnrt, anti WaUan, buntU* wiLli iilprpbraic 
flyinl)olsaiul geonictiidal (linKranis In Lluj older 
books plicnomona usually prcociled e\]daim- 
linii, wliiln at presanL deliiuLioiis, axioms^ and 
laws gonnaby come first, with phenomena 
(liaf'grd in reluctniilly at the end in the rdlo 
of apphcalinns. Then men were cn Raged in 
Holving the problcma of iiaturo, and studenta 
^Y 0 To mtereated in leaniing about it; now the 
aUidont must fiial learn tlio maii-inado defi- 
nitions ainl laws niul tlipn he shown that 
iinluio observes them Thu moil recoiiL lexis 
show a marked tendon ny Lo treat pheuoTnena 
before lawflj and to justify dcfiiiiLionN by fach 
before stating Llicm 

Tlio philosophy of physica has changed miieh 
111 the past ceil Liny, but Uic leachiiiR of H hn^ 
been slow to follow. In the caily purl of I ho 
past century matter and motion weie the 
controlling ideas; licnce all cmirflci beRaii with 
^'piopcrtics of matter” and disoussionH of 
inoLioa, This is sLlll Iho cimLnmary oidei, 
although tlic doctnne of oiiciRy is now tlie 
central idea in pliysics, Physicists have, 
(hiring lliLs last century, known that laws am 
but statcnicnls of constant irlalionH ninong 
menaiiml quantities, ami that those laws are 
true only in ho far ns furtimr inejiaiirouiciils 
verify them The majoiity of college Htiidents 
flcem, howevei, .sljll lo get the impre.ssion that 
the laws of physies arc tiue in the iib solute 
flcnsci — that they exprena Lrnth.s tlmt uie 
absolutely true bevond and outside of luimmi 
experience. Tins fallacy perflints aimmg ihc 
studenig because the cm lent emphasis on 
mathematical treatment gives Lo the siilijert 
an ail of fmality winch is not propcily its 
own 

III tho l!]ui'opcan universities jdiyflies is now 
lauglit mainly by dcinonsUaliou leclnrefl 
The type of lecLiiiD.s Riven ih well sliown m 
hooka like TCiindt's reifcsioii/c/i itber fCvpcri- 
menlalphysikf oi PnlbiL's Cour/i <k Phyaiqiic. 
It docs nob (Utter luateiially Cioiu that given 
in American eollcgea in then* first cotnsus in 
phyaica. The Lime devolrd Lo the ccniirie m 
usually one hour daily for two semes teis 

Lnboratcivy woik is I’cciuiied only of those 
who aic specializing in physics, medicine, or 
engineering The laboratory course or /iruc- 
heum for these specialislfi inunlly lak(»s two 
three-hour perioda a week for two up me at ei ft. 
Tho grade of woilt done is well set forth in the 
well known manual of TColiluinsnli After 
GOinplcting these one-year Icctuie and laboi- 
alovy couvscft, the ftiudent of phyaioft is al mice 
admitted to resoarrli work 

In Secondary Schools — 77i<7 U?nled 
— In the secondary schools of America phys- 
ica, mider the name of nnlnral philosophy, 
was ono of Llio subjects included In the course 
of study from the very beginning Since both 


the acfidcmica and tlic piililic high schoolfl 
were founded to meet n jmldie noetl for an 
cdiioalinii of a more practiral kind Lhiiii that 
given by the calloRes, natural pluloROpky waft 
tauglit in them for the value of Us inrorfiinLlon, 
The jicople were IiviiiR in Llui heRinniiigs of 
the URo of ateani and mnchinciy, and they were 
eager to know Honu'lhmg about pUysies. Thu 
early booki and eourscs, tlirrefore, ennlnined 
no niaLlieiiinLic.i and imich diHeiiHuon of ovory- 
(lay iihciioinenii inid expeiicnci* 

The early wiivk from 17K0 down ti> 1826 
usually (lonfii-Htcd jn the sludy of and rociU' 
lion from a text In I.S27 Llie (ily of HosLon 
equipped ils scliools with some ” i>hiloso]j|neai 
appiuaUw” for exiirriments by the teacher 
or hy Leaeliei and elans LogiHlier LabornUny 
work hy the pupils Wjih piaetieidly unknown 
niiiil iifLer IHUfi In bHHO the United SlalM 
lluieuii of Vhhii'alioTi reiiorled iniL Four Nchoold 
Lliiit weio giviiiR a full yeai of nliysies with 
liiboiatory work by llie inqiils; 53 that 
Weie giving experiuK'uM by the teacher, anti 
lllj I hat were giving meio I ex I bo ok in.sl rue lion. 

In Ifi72 phymei yanie on tlic Iht of subjccla 
arecjiled for adinihsioii to Harvard ('ollcgOj 
but no laboratoiy ivoik was H‘([i|]re(L Aiiiolt 
Wii.s inenlioncd as the book deliniiig the ic- 
quiieineiil 7'hc Ilai vaid /)c^^ ijdicc Ln/ of 
lubonUoiy expei imenlu reqiiiied for entvanCG 
ercilit ill jihyHirs nl Harvaid appeared in 1887 
The influeiiee of tills list was h( leiiglhenefl liy 
the report of the ( VniiiniUeo of Ten (181)5), 
and by that of the C'oiiiiiiitlee on College Kn- 
Iraiiee Uefiiureinenls (1H5MI) of the Nalioiial 
l^hjiicnlion AsHociuLion. Uollowiiig tho ndop' 
(inn of this lalLei repoil, Heverul ujipariiLufl 
coiiipniiicH pul on the inaiket relnlnely in- 
expeiiiive sets of a pp a rat us with wliieli all 
the ex]KTiineid4 eidled foi liy the lepcirt might 
1)0 iniide As a rcsull of all tbis, the iiiLroduc- 
linn of laboiatory wolk lulo liigli scluiiil idiyfl- 
i(‘ii has crinLuiiially progiessed unlil sueli work 
IS now giviui in iiraetieiilly every bcIiooI where 
physiCH IS taught at all 

While Lids devidopniont of labonilory iii- 
hli'\i(‘Lioii lu pKy«ici was Lukin g place, the 
inelhodH of tioaliiiR the siilijecl changed 
lapullv III 1882 Gngo in, sued his book wliieh 
hoiC the motto, ** Head Nature in tlie Lan- 
guage or HspenmeuL” This book in typical 
of tho woik donn at that lime In the in- 
Irodiirlion to thn ITnivnid Dfsniptme Lid 
(1HH7) it IS slated that the expeiimeiilH therriii 
desrnhed weie aeleeted with a Mew to theii 
having the giealest prneLieiil utility in tiin 
llioiiglit and nelioiis of nrbieiiled men. In liio 
report of the Committee on College Kiitiancn 
llequiremeiilH (ISfiD) the smiie set of exerei'iCfl 
is said to be deNigiieil in give (he luipil a ” eoin- 
piehensive and connected view of Ihi' fnch 
and law.H of elemeiilaiy ]ihysie.H ” Thus it 
was duiing Lins period Llnil ” iililily to men'' 
Wfts eclipsed by "the logical dcv()lopmonL of 
the laws of physics.” 
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Thia general clmiige hi the point of view is 
cvitlftivt hum it slmly uf U\u cUangoa that hayo 
taken place in tlio content of tlic texts inLcndotl 
for flcliool UHC TIig dr^ciiptions of niachinca, 
daily cxpci'iciiccH, and familiar processes, 
wliich wei'o plentiful in the days of Natural 
Philosophy, now give place to moro quanti- 
tative Ilia Lc rial, like Newton's laws of motion, 
the absolute Byatcm of muta, and inatruTnents 
foi accuiato inenaiircmont The 1882 edition 
of Crago makes no inciilion of the dyne ami 
the erg as umta of force and woik. In the 
cdUioii of 1888 these units me intioduced in 
Ano print. In blio older books wo find many 
flLatcinrnts like Lius A cannon ball that 
weiglia 10 pounds and i.s moving witli a veloc- 
ity of 100 feet per second has a momentum 
of 10 X 100 ^ 1000 No units of momentum aio 
apcciricd Tins sort of vagueneaa as to iinila 
Jia^ largely disappeaicd, though there arc 
still books whieh say that the acceleration of 
gravity la OSO ccntimctoi’s 

The increasing lecogiiition of the importance 
of quantitative work iii physics Ima been a 
marie of real progress It was, however, 
cariicd too far, with the losnlb that in most 
Bohools a pupil wna introduced into physics 
thiough inicroinetor call]) era and blic absolute 
system units* It was bho logical method lo 
proceed from tho simple to tlio complex, and 
wliat simpler beginning could be fuiiiul than 
the gram mass, tho CLnlimelcr, aiul the Bcconil 
Uiuler the dcsiic for logical rigor, tlic subject 
mattei was oigjiiiizcd about tho aysLom of 
absolute units and the cfTort made to teach 
physics in this way. 

This eclipse of tho needs of youth by tho 
flcienci* of physics was cooriliiiato with and 
dependent upon the similar changes that took 
place in tho tiollcgo world, as desciibod above 
While Ganot gave way in the colleges to the 
Lfiuuer.sdy J^hysics of Ciirhait and the like. 
Gage yielded in the high schools to texts claim- 
ing logical oidoi, mnthoiualical troatmciiL, 
and up-to-daLene.sa ns their oluof vii'tiio. The 
inevitable roault has followed Physieg is 
generally legardod by the high school pupda 
ns a subject to be avoided if posaiblo. In 1900 
most of the colleges aiiecificcl physics na a 
subject that must be presented for college 
entrance. Now few, if any, make this a spcci- 
fieci subject, It was dioppcd from the list 
of specified subjects laigcly bee ana c the mini- 
bor of sludonts wlio weic coiulitioiicd m nhys- 
icfl at ciilranco to oollcgo became large, 
owing to a dooicnac in the number of stiulcnLs 
who Look it in tho high schools 
Present Movement. — During tho pnab Lon 
yrai'H a docidod reaction iins been developing 
agidmst tho so-called logical mcLliods cf treat- 
ing physics in higli schools Tlijs icnction 
took an organized form in the National Com- 
luis.sion on the Teaching of Physics (1000), 
which was appointed by the codperative 
action of a nuinbci of associations of science 


teachers. The work of thig commisaion cul- 
minated in the delinition of the unit in physics 
adopted by the North Conti al Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schoola in 19G7 
This definition is noteworthy for its breviLy 
and for the complete abaci) cc from it of nil 
demand for abstract malhomaticnl work. 
In 1909 the College Entrance Examination 
Board adopted a new dofinition cf its rcquiic- 
menb in physics This defiiiition was framed 
by n committee of six accoiulary school 
tcachera without assistance from the colleges, 
and warns tcnclicis against the disguise of 
unfamiliar units, 

Physics tcacliovs arc now worlung, through 
several committees, on the problem of hnugiag 
thciT work close to the pnpila by using in their 
classes problems and apparabiia such as the 
pupils meet in then daily lives. This is a 
complete reversal of the methoda of a few 
years bade Then it was considered necessary 
to present dcfinilions and general principles 
firat^ and to bring in the home experiences and 
familiar machines only by way of ilUiatmtion or 
application. Now the pupil begms by a study 
of some particular familiar thing, — a water 
motor, a noisting crane, a gas stove, an clec- 
tiic bell, — and is led theiiGc to llie formula- 
tion of tho punciplca involved 

Europe. — In the secondary schools of 
Tmiicc and Germany physics is taught in 
small iloses cxtcncling over a long period. The 
pupils in tho seicutifio couisea carry the sub- 
ject during the last five ycais of their woik, — 
two hours a week for throe years, and then 
three hours a week for two ycais. This is 
equivalent to a little moro llmu two umta in 
the American system, but its extension over 
five yeais has obvious advintages in the way 
of allowing the difficult concepts of physics 
to develop slowly in tho pupila' nunda. Out- 
lines of the work done in theso five years arp 
given foi Germnny in Gutamer, Die T^Ugkail 
der Unlarichtskominission dcr Geselhchajt 
deutacher Nafiir/orsc/icr und Acrlzla (Tcijbiicr, 
1907), find foi Erance in the Plan d* Eludes 
d P TOO families tl'Ensci/^niwient (Paris, Ha- 
chette) The total ground coveiccl m these 
couises is a little more extended, but not yoiy 
ililTei'Diit from that which many American 
high .schools attempt to cover in tlic time of 
one unit. 

It has bem noted that students abroad enter 
research after the rqnivalenb of fchiee units 
of training in physics This again raises tho 
(lurstion wliethcr the foui or five yenis of 
preUminary training required in America is 
a bonofib to tho sLiidciits or not. 

Tho foreign accoiidaiy schools are Gonsider- 
ably behind the schools of Urn United States 
ill the development of iiidividunl Ihboratoiy 
work in physica, Ik is only during the In at 
eight ycais that acrious attention hna been given 
to this matter. Much progress has been 
made ill thia short period, and at present 
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laboratory work by tUo jnipilfl la being rapidly 
introduced every wbeic. Tlkc kind of woik 
done ifl pracLietifly l lie same as that done in 
America iiiulor the b L auda rdi zed ayslem of 
the national jihyaica cmiioo. A renelioii 
ngaiii^l this formal and loBicid iiicthotl in niso 
well iiiulci way in Gcrinmiy Fioin iniiiiy 
bidog the demand for muie piaclicid and vital 
work 19 hoard. Thu term Ai/^cdsioJlcn ic/d 
hai thcic coinc into prominence of late. 

Klementary Schools — In tlic elemciiLary 
flclioolB pliysics has received leiativciy iitLlo 
aLLention During I he early yen is of Llieii* 
dcvciopmcnt (1820-1870) some liltlo wiii'k 
of a (loBcnplivc cliaraclci was atlempted, but 
from 1870 to 1000 voiy litllo clToit was made 
to Loach ]>hyaics in any foun in the giade.s 
In ISO.) Llie Conimittro of Pi ft eon on l^lemeii- 
tnry Education reeummendrd Lo the Naliunnl 
liduciUiou Asaocialion that one full hour u 
moh ho devoted lo gciencc during the whole 
eight ycaiH of Llio couiaOj and that in the 
flcvcnlli and eiglitli grailca the lime be devoted 
to physics oml clicmisUy This rccomiiionda- 
tion, as far as pltysica mxa ounce nice 1, wnn not 
followed engcily by the schoois ns a whole 
The nature study movement was just boRinniiig 
to develop, and its emphimg was on pliysieul 
geography and the l^iological srieneos 

In aonio few places, notably in New Yoik 
City, n serious attempt has be mi made Lu 
devclon a courae in physical scienre in Llie 
SQVcnln and eighth grades. In that city 
in 1003 iL new plan of nature aliuly was 
adopted. A syllabus wa.s issiiod according to 
winch tliQ work of tiie Boventh and eighth 
grades was to he a complete coiirae in ele- 
mentary physics. The nbu of this com so 
is not only to acquaint the pupil with tho 
fundamental laws aiul piineiplea of pliyaics, 
but abo to train him in habits of close obsorva' 
Lion, accurate thinking, and coircct exprea- 
aion, in slioit, the omphaHis is on pliy.sics na a 
well-organized mass of knowledge and on men- 
tal discipline, iiitlicr than on the need of tho 
child This course occupies two forty-ininulo 
periods a week Laboiatoiy woik has been 
introduced, in which the pupil does eel cx- 
pcvinienta and writes them up in his iiolcbook. 
The method of picaentation recommended is 
(1) nrGaciitation or demons trail on by tbo 
tnaclicr; (2) individual laboratory work by 
the pupils, (3) recitations on the doinonstra- 
tion and tlio Inlioiatoi'y work The kind of 
lalioratory expeiiinoiUs le commended are 
(1) those that verify laws do mon si rated by 
tlic teacher, (2) tlioso that are wholly or 
largely r^uantitativo in cliai actor; (3) tbo, so 
that will impart a certain degree of inecbnnicnl 
.skill. It is claimed that this work also fosleis 
in the pupils the scientidc habit of mind. 
Notwithstanding this effort in New York City 
and claewhoro, Llie tcnchiug of physical scienco 
ill grudo schools has nob made much pi ogress 
in tbo country at large. 


Annlhcr type of woik in phynieiil science in 
the seventh and eigliUi giiuhn lias rerently 
been developed iii I'MH’iimeulid hclinolH like 
tliat of till! Teacliei'.s (killege iii New York 
and that of Llie (Villege of Kdiieuiioii of the 
UnivoiHity of (Miieago A jiraelii-iil problem 
js pre.sciiled to Lhn class, Hueh as In it ciiejijier 
lo iiiukc a still and dislill waler on a gas sLovo 
Llian jt is to buy dislilled water fioin Llio 
druggist? The pupils consliuet stills, ineasiiro 
the gas coiiHunied in disUlling u nieasuied 
quantity of water, and eoiiijnile the cost 
per gallon This Ijpe of ^wllk eieuLes a 
lively Intel esL among the jiupils It inukiB 
no pretoiifle of logieal older or ligoroUH IrtuU- 
munt Its chief aim is to Leueb the eliiblren 
Lo analy/c fiimiluir phenomena ami lo solve 
liy tho jiitiLliiHl of aeienee Biinple ami lonl 
problcmH in piiysiea which yel he well wilhm 
tho range of their daily e\))eiieneeH. The 
oliihl and his needs aie the ceiUei of llio couiho 
rathei than the organized wcienee of pliysic.s 
Couraefl of this kind liave not yol been organ- 
ized with Buflicienl dehiuleuoHH Lo make them 
available for use in city hoIiooI system.^, nor 
has an adequate Hupnly of leacber.s coiii]ielent 
Lo cany on woik of lliiH kiml hiiccesHfully liocn 
forlhcomiug as yH 

The goiioial lack of ivork in the jdiysical 
seieiiees ui the grades Iiuh led recently Lo a 
demand foi a course iii^ " general seieiiee " in 
tho first year of the liigli flchoolH. Pliysiog- 
rapliy is usiinlly givnii in the fiisL j^ar m ihc 
senuidaiy sclmnls, ami inniiy elanii tluiL it 
herves the iMirjiose of opening the eyes of llio 
piipiln lo the iiupoiliuiee and tho nileiest of 
fin tiler seienlilio study In many enst's, liow- 
overj jiliyHiogiiiphy lias beeonio too uuieli 
flpoeiali/ed Lo seive the purpose of a general 
introduclion to seieiiee ('oiirses iii general 
Bcicneo have, therefoie, been oiganized in 
numerouH places, wiiieli imimlly CEinHisb of 
a flones of lopies and iiioiilmiiB sueh ns. 
How aic giease spols most easily rmnoved 
finm elolhos? Wlmt are llie eondiliniis for 
making good piotuioH with a piidiole eaniria? 
How do bpcctaeh's improve eyesight? '^^'llieh 
hind of gas Imruer is inosl eeonniiiieal? 
What arc tlio tiaps on the waHli* in peg 
of Binks for? How la water pniilied? KTi- 
mormis fiiTit-yenr coiiises of Hi Is general typo 
have hecji developed in seconduiy sebool.s. 
Ill moat of the places where tlie expeiinient 
has lioen tried, it is iiionmineed a gn^al Hiiecens 
in incrcasiug the general inleie.sl of ihe ]Mi]nlg 
in SGieiie(‘ ami in swelling the iiijmlx'iK nf IIiobo 
who lake the later innre advniieed eniiisrh in 
p by Hies The c ours eh lliat Imve beisi ar- 
ranged diJTer wub'lv as In i-onleid Tlieie 
is as yet no gonenil agieenieiil either ns lo 
content or a.s lo the organization of il. Tlie 
entire movement is still in the expei iinenlal 
stage, but it shows very eleaily an rITort lo 
develop a type of science leach lug which 
shall make the needs of the pupils rather tliaii 
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logicfil organization Llic oontroUnig clcincnt m 
the wo lie. 

Tluj jiisLiricntion of Lhe new methods of 
trciiling pliysiea i« loaitily found in the history 
of jiiiysit'S; jii the recent analyais by the 
paychologistH of tlic doctiinc of formal dia- 
cijdino, in the pic.scnt deinniula of the peoplo 
for Llui dcvcloiimciit of Hocial and uulus trial 
ofliL'icncy in eihiciiLiou, and iii the leccnt 
dcvciopiiiciiLfl of the philoaopliy of science. 

R. M, 

He/arflJJcDfl ^ 

IIaulbv, W, C fho Edv\caUvc Process (New York, 
lUlH.) 

Edwcatxowal Vnluca, (Ni'w York, 1011 ) 

UoOAHHK, H. Dch Mithododana lea i%ici\cea, (Pnris, 
LOQl) ) . . , 

Dbwbtt, John lIowWeThtnk. (ISo-ilon, 1010) 
DuilbM, V 'iVifiDTxft 7 )/iUfiiguc, 801 V OIjjeI a an 

Slruclurc (rnriH, 1000 ) 

Enylnml, Hourtf of ITilucutmii Rcpotl on *.9(Cicnco 
lu J'uMtc jS’c/iooIb, etc (Luiidnn, 1000 ) 
Hall, C», 8 Adotcaceuce, Vol II, ninn XII (Now 
York, 11105) 

£Jiicaaonal Problema^ Vol* I, Clmp, VIII, (New 
York, lull) 

IIbck. AV ][. jMenlnl Discipline and Educational 
Value (Now York, JOll.) 

ItDpKtvH, ed Jlrotid LiU€B lu Sciancc T’cacliinff 
(Loudon, LUCU) 

Ml'Muiihy, r. jV Special Method lU J?/cin cji/ary 
Ncic t\ce ( N ew Y urk, 1 00 1 ) 

Mach, E Tlio Slichpo of Mcclmna-B Ojjcn Court, 

The Hiatvry and Root of fne PriMci;ifrs oj ihc C'oie- 
scrnifion o/ L’wiro// (LoimIoii, 101 1 ) 

Mann, (J II *l'hc Teachiny of Physira for Purpoaca 
of Ihiieral Hduentum (St’W York, I Will) 

New Mavomi'ut amunn IHivturH T(*nchpra. AVlouI 
, Science njid ^/o/Z/crjinficj, Murrh, lOOU, lo Juno, 
lUOH AIho in Lli(> (Sc/iopI June, 10(10, lo 

April. 1U07 

Nunn, T V 7Vie Anna nnd Ac/iici'cijpcufs o/f/ic iS’cicn- 
uric Method (Now York. I '.1000 
PoiNP^iiK, II j^cieiKo (iJiri JiupothcBia (Now York, 
1005) 

77ic rnhic of ficicnct) (New York, 1007.) 
iSc/iaof A'ciencc rtnfl jl/fl//icinfi/ie8 Thui >tiiiriml con- 
laluH many okcoIIctiL nilirles on lliii huIuocL 
Undod SliLlcH llurcaii of ICdiiriUioii /iidhfniii of In-' 
foruintion, No (i. IHHO. No 7, IHKl 
Wood HULL, J V Tlio Tnarlimfi of PliyHlcol Science. 
TcocherB ColUoo Hccord, January, 11)10 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL AGE tcim which 
rofeia to stages of dcvplopincnt and is, tlicre- 
forc, to be tlintinguiahcii from chronological 
age, which ref era to tJic cal end nr of years and 
inoiiLhs. The succession of the stages of 
dovrloiimeiil, niaUirity, nnd floneacence foim 
U\e cateiulav t^o which luiy IWing iudiyuhial 
may be referred fur designation as lo pliysiu- 
logical age U is held that the sLatomciit of 
the alngo of development is more fully descrip- 
tive of the individual than is a slaLcinent of 
years and moiibiia of age, alone, for the former 
gives information ns to Htructiirnl condition, 
phyaical aud mental abilities, characteristic 
of the Btagc, while the latter lefcxa only lo 


length of life. Owing lo dilTorent rates of de- 
velopment, chronological age gives imperfect 
infoiination as to actual menial or physical 
stains, 

TJic jdiysioJogicAl calendar of dovclopmcnlal 
Btagea ifi a aeries of anatomical, physiological, 
anrl mental signs wlucli ticrvc as data for 
reference This has given rise to the nddi- 
lioiial Lciins “anatomical" and "psychologi- 
cal " age, depending upon the iiatnro of the 
sign noted ]oi lefeicncc Of the former, 
JloteJi hfl.s picNcnted a nones of dcvelopmenial 
opochfl based upon the appoaranCe of blic osgi- 
licatioii contcia of the hones of the wiist; of 
the latter llinct and Ida fclloweia have pre- 
sented a seiics of testa of mental abilities 
These signs vary in Higm/icance aa to the num- 
ber and closeness of tlicii con’clations with 
other important features of development. 
Of the least importance at pieacnb aie the 
anatomical signs of cniher tooth appearnneo 
and the development of the boneS of tlic wiist, 
for with them little correlation with oilier 
fGatiircs of maturation has been determined. 
Of greater iinpoitanco arc the signs of puberty 
and nicnopausc with which many algiiificant 
quiditics aic closely correlated At puberty, 
of which pubic jvubcsccncc is the sign, the 
voice) changes, a growth acceleration begins, 
physical proportions change, many mental 
abilities wax and wane, and tlio whole social 
attitude changed. 

5/rcn(j/h of grip, right hand Stage of puheaccncif of a 
group of 00^ Iiiah school bova belmen 1^5 andJS ycara 
of age. 

J Prepubescciita, 

£ Pubc^cetita, 

9, Poatpubnaccnia 


KiLoa 

PuvaraLoaicAL Aac 

1 

2 

a 

15-10 

3 

2 

2 

20-2-1 

17 

1 22 

10 

25-20 

34 

52 

41 

au-34 

20 

40 

70 

35-30 

16 

22 

113 

<l(M4 

1 

7 

7a 

45-^0 


1 

43 

50-54 



21 

55-50 



13 

00-04 



3 

05-00 



3 

70-74 



0 

76-70 1 



1 

BO-ai 



1 

Number 

DO. 

165 

411 

AvcrftgD kIloB . 

20,37 

30 70 

38 BD 

Vnnnhilily 

4.00 

6 00 

B40 


Since puberty may occur at any age between 
six and twenty, and commonly from eleven 
to sixteen, the mcic statement of a chronologi- 
cal age, as, for iiiBtancc, thirteen years, gives 
no infonnatloa aft to whether or nob iheBB 
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monb BignifioRiit ohaiiRiis liave or 1 \rvi> liot 
occurred; while the statcincnt of physiological 
atngc with reference to pubcaccnco will more 
accurately dcacriho the individual. 

We divide chikhen from eleven to si\lecn 
into three clasaca — prcpuhoscmlH, puboa- 
ceiits, and pofltpubcaccnts, according to the 
iibacnco, first appearance, and evident prescru'e 
of pubic Imir The jircccdiiig lahle ilUi.slialeH 
Lho fact that poaLiiubcaceiil'i arc much atrongei 
than prep u beacon Ifl Sirnilai iin OHligulioiifi 
deLci'iuiue that they arc prupoi tin ante ly taller 
and huavior, iiiul that thoir hiiocosh in Hriiool 
and llieir growth ratca are also voiy diffiniaiL 

Owing to the fact that this thesis is new, the 
physiological calendar is incoinplelo, iiml llio 
Bignificauco of each of its data of lufeieneo 
lias not been fully sLaled The iiiipoi lance of 
basing education upon the obseivod siieeession 
of dev clop me 111 111 stages, ins lead of I he ohio- 
iiological basis, has become niipuient, and 
efTorLa have liceii made to hung about the 
change The recognition of the fact that llio 
110111 oiiuiscular abilities of the po.stpubcHcenb 
boy are supeiioi to those of the prepuheficeiit 
boy has led to a clnssihcalioii foi mirpnsca 
of iithlclic eoinncLilion upon the bails of 
weight, whieli is cloiely con elated wilh 
piiboacciicG, and in many cases the ilniMon 
IB made upon the actual obicivalion of inibes- 
coucc 

Tho following table, taken inaiuly from Hons, 
exhibits the anatomic and iihyfliologieal de- 
velopment calendar af it is at piCHCiit foniiu- 
lateil. The coiTcsponding jisyehological calen- 
dar ifl at pre.sent uiiformnlated. 


OJJJL CT1V13 fliON 


D\ti 

jlTV (.Siusi\) 

Pronnanoy ... 

. cfV 

00 

fll 

rir«l inrisnr>j 

. c/V 

0 0 

.21 

Firflt inolard 

l/? 

1 a 

31 

In nor porininiciiL innuorH 

V 

7 

1,0 

Innar iirnuaimnL iiiriHiiri 

• rf 

7 5 

1 i 

dolor ^Jrnuanenl uici'iorn 

. V 

H 0 

2.1 

IhruHiiul!) . 

V 

0 

2 H 

OuliT iJi‘rmiinent incitsnra 


0 5 

2 1 

lllCUH|)Kla 

. ff 

OH 

1.0 

Pi^nnanoiil ranlnca . 

rf 

11 2 

1 4 

PormnnoiU rniiinca . . 

. 9 

It 3 

1 

Ncconcl iiiolnra . 

. 9 

12 H 

1 0 

Kcrnnti inolara . 

. rf 

15 2 

2 

I'lrHt Blagr iiubourcnco 

rf 

13 5 

1 0 

tSerond hIuko inibcBcencQ 

if 

117 

1 7 

Puborly . . . 

WiHilom toelh . . , 

. 9 

1-I.D 

2.01 

rf 

10 3 

2 1 

^Vlllrllnll Lccilb . . 

. V 

22. 

\,H 

Mr'iioiJiuiau , . 

9 

1*16 

53 

Donlh duo Lo arterial difioiiHca rf? 

02.5 

111 2 

ifjualp, ^fcmalo. 


C 

. W. G. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY — See 
rSYCMOLOav. 


PHYSIOLOGY — That phase of biology 
which treata of the funcLioiia or life activities 


of animals and plants. Cieneml physiology 
deals with rundanieiilal proee.sse.s wlueJi aic 
cominun to all nrgaiii.sniH The Lenns anuiml 
physiology and plant or vegolablc physiology 
are roininoidy applied to the HuhdiviHious 
which tieat of life proee.HHea in aniiiials or 
plants, I e.sprelively ^ (See Hioi.ooy; llnTANY.) 
lliiimui iJliysiologv in tlie slriel firiise is Llio 
seieiin* of liuiinui fiinetioim; and it is ehieny a 
di\HUjn of animal physiology, for the coinjinra- 
live htmhv of luiiiiial life has eoiilnhiiled 
iiuinerouH fiu'ls and piineiplea applicalile In i\\{\ 
human aspect of the seieiiee llnmaii nhyNi- 
ology IS popularly iiioie oi less ronfiiHeu with 
liygioue, piobably because ner.Hoiuil hygiene 
irt laigely an appliealiou of pliysiology Hupnlc- 
ineiiled by some applied bacli'nology Pumic 
hygiene, on the other hand, depemlH pninarily 
111)011 applied die mi.** try and bacteriology m the 
public coiiliol of eoiiditioiiH winch affect llie 
Iieallli of roiniuiuiilies. Jbniiig now ikTined 
the field of physiology as a huhscienco of 
biology, an oiitliiu* of its variouH relations 
to education will be nioie intelligible 

In Univorslties and Medical Schools — 
Only in udvaiiectl coui.sisi in some iinivtTrtiLica 
and medieal schools is liuinan jiliysiology pre- 
sented as a NCiiarale l)rancii of Heience, while 
the necessary facts of aiialoinv and histology 
ar(‘ laiigliL in prercuiiihite eoiirhCH More ooiii- 
monly, college eomscs and large U'xthooks 
which are designated " plivniology eonlnin 
a large adiruKlure of anuloiiiy, cliiefly iiiiero- 
Hcopic, hut Hoiiielime.s gross also ^Inieover, 
ill homo colleges there are no [iiiiioiiiiced eourses 
of physiology, but the hiiiiirui sido of pliysiol- 
opy iH preseiited as a culniiiialioTi of general 
Innlijgy 

In Schools — With referenee to scliods 
of Hceoiidary and elementary grade the lenn 
" physiology " lias been very loosely unetl 
especially in Anieiiea, and lias Ijceii apijlieil 
to various com.ses of sUuly of the liunuin body, 
snino of them based on le\lbfJoks with less 
Lluui 10 per cent of their pagi's devoted to 
physiological lojiics In defense of llie use 
of the w'ord “ physiology " for .siidi elemental y 
studies of the human body, iL has been urged 
that tho whole study i evolves around func- 
tions. and the .same kiiiil of arguinenL might 
also justify the iiioit* roceul use of “ hygiene,*’ 
for .sueh sLudies as are of value oliu'fly with 
leference to heaUIi Numeioiis authors of 
eleinentiu'y lexlbookH have avoided such 
unwarranted use^ of the term physiology by 
adopting sueh lilies us huinun anatomy, 
physiology, iiiid hygiene," " liurnan meelian- 
isni," anil " hunuin body and lieaUli." 

IiisLruetion coiieerning the luiiiian body, and 
especially aiming at hisdth, is in many Htiiles 
miuired by law in Ihe six or Hoven years l)e- 
Iween the second grade of the primary sehool 
and the .‘joeoiid year of high school. (See 
Tkmi'uuanci:, In.stiiuc'j los is) In most 
cases the law's do not hpecificaliy reipiire anal- 
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omy and nhysiology, but obviously aome 
fundamental fncta in bhcac lines arc necessary 
aa a acioiiUftc bnaia for teaching hygiene 
The general tendency of recent years haa 
been to reduce the amount of human anatomy 
and physiology in olemontary courses for 
public school 0 , in order to make way for more 
hygiene, parliculaily the problom of germ 
discascfl Thcic ia exccllniit authoiity for 
teaching in elementary achoola only ns much 
physiology as ia needed for application in 
liygieno and only ns many facts of anatomy na 
aio naoful in physiology. 

The moat re cent movement affcctiiiE public 
school “ physiology " is the attempt to make 
lb an integral pait of naturo study for cle- 
montary grades and of general biology, or 
floinolimes zodlogy, courses of high schoola. 
The elemental y achool ndiustment to nature 
study lias been studied in only a few achoola, 
althoiigli advocated by many prominent 
science tettchers (See Natuiiii] Study.) The 
incluiiion of high school physiology and hygiene 
in biology couraos ia veiy common m many 
high schools, and la officially lecogiiized in 
com .sea of ntudy in some abates, notably New 
York, Practically all prominent teaclicr.s who 
have tried pre.scnting human physiology and 
hygiene in eonuection with high achool Inology 
favor Llio plan bccauac ho much of the usual 
B Indies of animals and plants helps to iuLci*' 
pi'Ot liuman structuio and Tune Lions. In fact, 
the only possihililv of teaching physiology anti 
liygicno on the laboiatoiy basis is bymaUng 
use of illuslrative mateiiala selected fioni the 
Adda of botany and zodlogy. 

In some aysteins of clcmontaiy schools and 
111 a few high schools tlic teaching enncerniiig 
the huniaii body has liccn doaignatcd hygiene 
and placed in the clinrgc of teachcra of physical 
training The cxpciimenb Ima been far fioin 
auGGCSsful, chieAy because hygiene is heat 
taught by cbiasioom and laboiatory incllioda 
and witli illuatmLivc nniLcnalH which arc quite 
foreign to the standard physical tiaiiiing. 
Moreover, there are i cl a Lively few poaailile 
conelations between hygiene and phyniciil 
training outside of brea tiling and inusculnr 
activity. Probably moat useful of all ele- 
mentary liygicne is that relating to food and 
gcrina, and these certainly have no relation 
to physical training On the other hand, they 
nre uaLiiral applications of biological nature 
atudy and lugh school biology M. A. B. 

For inoio dolailcd presentation of the educa- 
tional staUia of tho entiro auhicet, ace IIy- 
niiiNii, PKiisoNAii, IIygiknk, .School, II y- 

(JIIINU, TiJACIIINn Oli', PllYBllJAL KdUCA- 

TioN] Tumi'uiuncu, Instruction in, also 
Natuiiu Study; Miidical Inbi'UCTION, Sani- 
T.viiY SoiUNCU, Sek IIyqienb 

RefereiiceBl — ■ 

UiQBi.ow, M, A ToorhinR of IIiiinRii rhyaioloBy. 
ClmpLcr XII, III Teaching of Biology ui the JSec^ 
ondary School, by Lluyd and UircIow, New York, 


Longmana, 1904 frontnluH bibliDgmpliy) Plnco of 
Phyablogy in Elemonlary fioliool Nalure^Sludy 
Reiieu), Vol, II, Pnbrnnry, 1000, pp. 07^72 
See alao rcICTtincQ liBta under Hygicao. 

PIANO PLAYING, HYGIENE OP. — 
See Desks and Seating; Manual Training, 
Hygiene op; OvsiiPiiESfluiiB. 

PIARISTS — A teaching order cafcabliahed 
liy Joseph CftlasaiictiuH (1656-1648), a Span- 
ish priest, who was born near Petraltn m 
Arragon and aftci studying at Lerida, Valen- 
cia, and Alcalit proceeded to Rome, Hero ho 
was struck by the lack of educational oppor- 
tuiiitica for the pooi, and with the aid of two 
pi i cats opened a free school m 1597 The 
work grew rapidly and further asaiatance was 
obtained. In 1606 theie were 000 pupils under 
inalruction, in 1613 theie were 1200 In 1021 
Pope Gregory XV permitted tho eshnbliBh- 
meab _ of a teaching congregation— Con- 
prcj^flfio Cfcricornm rc{j\tlarinvi ‘paupmm Ma~ 
tri8 Dei Scholaritm nianm, known also aa 
the Paircs piarnm Scholarum. After much 
oppoaition and intoninl troubles the order 
naa once more confumed by Popo Clement 
IX, The members wore n habit much like 
that of the Jesuits^ whoso general oiganization 
waa alao copied m the main. The Piarista 
undertook primary education — ad majm pic- 
talis nici'cmfliifujii. From Romo they wore 
aoou invited to other parts of Italy and then 
Spain. In 1031 they Look up ivovk in Moravm; 
in 1040 in Bohemia; in 1642 iu Poland; and 
after the Thirty Yeara' Wai in Austria. Iu 
tho eighteenth century and in tho early pari 
of tho ninctconLli the Pmi'ista weic particularly 
influential iii Austria and Ilungaiy, capccially 
after the expulsion of tho Jesuits Bcaidca 
elementary education they had been allowed 
by Pope Clement XU in 1731 to give bighci 
education, and they estaldiahcd many higher 
schools Fiom 1804 to 1849 they had chargo 
of the Academia Thcrcsiana iu Vienna 
Thioughout the latter half of the last century 
howevci, Ihero has been sl decline in the ac- 
tivity of the Puuists in AuaLna Their chief 
ceutcr.s are now in Italy, Spam, and America 
While they followed a senemo very similar 
to the Ilatio of the Jesmta, they did nob adhere 
to it ao rigidly; nor were they ao nanowly 
classical na the Jesuits. They divided the 
achool work into nine claaaea' reading, writing, 
ciphering, schola parva or rudimcntonim, ichola 
piincipiorumf piaumiafA'a synlaxis liumaniias 
01 pocsis, and rhctorica To avoid fatigue 
achool work waa never contiiuiGd beyond 
periods of three daya, The woik of the con- 
giTgalion is organized in provinces. At the 
head stiinda a Pi(nposilus gcnmdu with four 
nsaistanla and a Procurator oenernhs, all iii 
Homo. Tho chief aiiLhonty in oacli piovinco 
is the Dicas/criiuu provincialc , the head of 
a college la the Hector, nf a sctLlemciit, the 
Superior. A general chapter tnkca place at 
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Home every yenra for tlic diBcuflaion of tlio 
larger (\acftUGnB cf atlniiniflLratioii 

Reforencea. — 

TlEi&inucrinn, M* Orrim «nH Konorcoal»o»p» Jc/ 

kathol\acf\en Kirehe jPadrrbnni, 1U07 > 

BcilAiiLUri, J. fffilfifiJtcn nwr die OwicJifiirr/aflaiiiiu tier 
/^lOrw/cn ujid iftrfl Lcbfart. (PrriKiic, 180/1 ) 

PICCOLOMIWI, iENEAS SYLVIUS — 
Sco iENEAfl SvLviua 

PICO DELtA MIRANDOLA. — Sco Hen- 

AlBSANCn AED CATION, 

PICTO GRAPHS. — 3eQ LANflUAciB,\VnrrrBN. 

PICTORIAL METHOD. — See Heading, 

PICTURES — Sco Visual Aids. 

PIERPOHT, JOHN (178.5-1860), — Tex 
book author; graduated al Yale CoUcro iii 
IBOi, For five years ho was tcaclior in Uio 
academy at BcLhloliem, Coim , rind piivalo 
tutor in South Caroliun He studied law at 
Litchfield, Conn, and practiced a few years 
(it Newburyport, Mais, lie thru took the 
course in theology at the Cambridgo Divinity 
School and devoted the remainder of hm hfo 
to the ministry. He was the author of a senoa 
□I school readers, iiicbiding llie well-known 
American Class Dook (1831). W. S. M. 

PIERSON, ABRAHAM (1045-1707) —First 
president of Y/do CallPRc, Rradualed from 
HivYVMd In mdnuwd 

to tlio minislrv, and was nirsistant piistor (nii- 
dcT his father) ai Now ark, N J., and pastor 
at Killings worth, Conn He was lh(‘ fust 
rector of Yale Coll ego {1701-1707). He pub- 
lished an Indian calecliisia and n worlc on 
imturnl philosophy, which was slndied in 
iha cqUcric for many ycais ‘‘IIo was an 
oxccllonb flcholnr, a great divine, a faithful 
prencUor, and wise and judicioua in all hia 
conduct.'' W. 8 M 

Sco Yale University. 

PIETISM — A movement whicli occurred 
within the Lutlicran Chinch in the HOVciiLccnlli 
century, sliinuliiLcd by the oppoaUiou to the 
formaliam and intolcraiiCQ lu the dogma and 
practice of the cliurcli. The rcaull of the 
Thirty War had been to estabiibh a 

nmiibor o[ " litdo popes," each wUli Ills own 
oITicial clergy to proloeb an intolerant erecd 
Theological quibblinc Duquealionsof doolrin(‘,ii 
cold, logical, and inLelleetual ndigiou, Inul sprung 
up, and cloHo adhorericciii romia was demanded 
Agnlnab this condition camo a luovoinenl for 
nracUcal ClUriBliamly, piouB coudnel, and 
faith; the heart rather Ilian tho inlellcoL was 
the float of religiona Ijelirfs. Pldhp Jacob 
Rpenor (1025-1705) is generally icgardcd as 
tho leader in tho movement, llo had, how- 


ever, sovornl pr()dcresH(irs wlioffj* work tended 
in the saiim direction. Aiming tlie.se may 
ho mcnliuiied Joliann Anull, JoJiann Valentin 
Andreas and Ualtliasar Schupinn^, 

Pietism wns a cimiiand for the exjjrns- 
fljon of inety and ilevnlum \\\ individual ac- 
tion; eoiuhu't WAS to be inspired by inner 
liffjil, deep revoronce, mid true con eep lieu of 
religion Ileuce lliere followed imliirally !(j\o 
of Cod and love of ninii: the spiiitual and the 
HOC ml went logelhor To pielisui in no Hiuall 
measure wnn due the liuniamlarmn niul phiL 
auLlu'opie. aeUvily of the eighloeulU e.ontnry 
Strong ns the iiiniience of inelisiu was in 
religion, iL was even imne iiuwerful in educa- 
tion Doth iSpener and Franekn held Llmt 
tlic faults of the age weie due Lo bad U]diring- 
ing of oliddrcii in lioiiie and sulidol, and to poor 
lencluiig They rocogiii/ed the evil of allow - 
uig tlici memory to run ahead uf uitelUgenl 
compreiiciiHion, and further they’ saw the 
defecls of an eilneiilion which hlresieil verbal- 
iHin am I negleeltul Llio real and practical, A.s 
in religion llie eiiud cause of ])rev riding coii- 
dilioTifl w’ns a divorce lietw'd'u doelnne niid 
nraclice, so the remedy in eduealiou wns to 
lie found in acoinbiiialion of the wortl and Llio 
ljung Hut the Irjnders of llie movement also 
reahv.ed that Uui lieueliLn of ednealmn wem 
eon fined to only a few Tiic Imver elns.4eH, 
tho poor and dcHLilute, wore nluioHb eniirely 
iieglecU'd Aceepling llie llicnry of llir total 
deiirnvUy of children, the pietisiH were com- 
pelled logically lo acciqd and provide eiluca- 
lion ns a discijdine foi the coiiduel of life 
T'Ww vmiVl of U\e Uvo viewnow lUe fwwetbm of 
education was lo relate kiiowdedge lo tliu iieods 
of life, a bfe directed to iiighei ends — iovD 
of (fod and Imnian svmpalliy 'riiiis n clmngo 
mtheauiriculum in tho direelionor llie luodorn 
and prnotieid was no longer iinpossihle Eroni 
the Hoeiftl-plulautliropic aspect n new mocinonb 
bogau for the proviHiniiof rcIuioU for orphaUH, 
As iSpeiier was tluj leading Inniionce on the ridi- 
gious ttulo, HO Francko (rj n.) was the moving 
Hpint on tho cducaliunal. All tlio iiiijdiea- 
lioiia which flowed fiom the jnetiHlie move- 
ment were realise! I in the great Shjtimgen 
of Francke at Halle (1005). Throughout 
Germany this influence wan felt iiliiiost im- 
incdintcfy, and led Lo the eslabli.sliment of 
hcUuoIh for Iho poor and lo the found allou of 
orplmnage.s. Comic clod with tliese went 
Ike Iraining of icftchera, idso in 'nnitnUon of 
Frnneke'H Hyslmii At Halle, loo, was ch- 
taldiMlird the lirst *' icid ” Hcliool by Seinlcr 
III 17flfi, hnsed on the principle non tirhnfw M'd 
vital (liHccndnni. Allhough this Helirod did 
unL meet vvitli HUtieeHH, it wuh Hu' pro Lo type 
of tho "real'’ hcIiouI eslaldiHhed liy J J. 
Il(‘i5kev \\\ Beilin in 1747 nnd ho of liu* " veal ” 
schools of (iennany Thiougli Heeker iho 
fllamp of pioLism was also bud upuii rnissian 
demon Lary education, for he was in large part 
rc.sponaiblc for tJio Genei allandschitlrcghmcut 
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of 17G3 But the infliicnco of picliHm which 
thus omphasizcil the value of the vornttcular 
did not end with the olcnicatnry and socondary 
flcliQolfl. Through Siicnci, Frnnclcc, and 
ThoiunaiuH {q.v), after the failure of the two 
latter to introduce the use of the vonuicular 
iit the Univcrfliby of Leipzig, the Univcraity 
of Hallo iqv), probably tho firab modern 
umvoisity, was oataldialied* 

As ft rciieio^iH movcineiit pietism, like other 
fliinilar movements, at times degenerated into 
faimticisni, and while it had originated lo 
vindicate human vnlues, it ended in decrying 
every thought and action in tho filiglitcst 
degree worldly. In education, however, it laid 
tho foundations cf modern ideas : an in- 
creased importance was attached to the vernne- 
ular; tho real ” sLiuliea were encouraged; 
prnctiGfti nee da were not disregarded; better 
mcthoila rcplncod the old cmpUnBid on diR- 
ciplinc and memory, schools were provided 
for live lower elasaes; real schools weic 
introduced; and tcachors began to be trained 
Nor were these indue uecs conilncd Lo Germany, 
The Moravians (q.i'.), a diicct offshoot of tho 
pietist inovemrnt, rstablislicd schools as soon as 
tlicy were organized. In ICngland tlic charily 
flchool movement^ (.sec Ciiaiuty Schools) 
woa duo to similar influenooa, in Eiiglaiul and 
America the Quakers were an equally iinjior- 
taut factor ii\ tlie devidopuicnt of education 
(see Diutihii anu FoiiEiaN School iSocietv; 
FiiiBNDfl, Education ok Society ok; Lan- 
CASTEii, JosEPn, etc.), \vhilo similar inovo- 
inenta, almost contompoianeqius ^Yllh pietiam, 
led to educational reforms in France. (See 
CnmsTUN Buotubuh; LaSalle, St. John 
Dai'Tifjt db; Pout Hoyalihtb ) 

See Fiiancke, Auuust IIbiim.vnn, and tho 
rcferciicea there given. 

Ilaferencofl — 

GnliMUKna, V Ph J. 5jjciicr (Gtillinflen, 1B03- 

1000) 

llEi'PiC, 11, L J. deacfncktu flea PicliBniua und dcr 
JIfysLA iJi dcr lif’/onniricti Kirche (Lcfpzlif, 
1H70 ) 

nOnENmi, W. PicftBmuA, ccacfnchthch und dogmatueJi 
gcachildcrl (Xwifktixi, 1001.) 

MLouftOVi, V TeilOooA ihu flisiort/ o/ Education, 
(Now York, 101(1.) 

HitsciiIj, a dc3 Pictiarnua ^n dcr Litihcroii- 

uchcii Kirche dea 17 iinJ IS Ja/ir/iuiidcr/a (Bonn, 
IBHO-JHHG) 

Baciihhr, (J UrsptKng und IVcjicti dea Piclmmira. 
(Wlealaidcn, IBHl ) 

0cjrji[D, K A Ocaduchla dcr Yoh IV, pt. 1. 

(HLuUgArt, IHOQ.) 

TiiuiiUCK, A dc<s EfittoiinZiBiniia, Part I, 

OescKichto dea Pichamua, nlc (llerliiii 1U05) 

PIKE, NICHOLAS (I743^1fll0). — Author 
of one of the call lost popular American 
aritlimctiCH; was graduaLcd at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1700 He taught for acvcial ycais and 
in 1788 published Ida New and Comphlc 
Siyslcni oj ArithmcliCf which for ncaily half 
ii century w'aa in general use m America. 

W. 9. M. 


PITTSBURGH, UNIVERSITY OF 

PILLANS. JAMES (1778-1304) — Scotch 
educator, born and educated in Edinburgh 
He graduated M,A at the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity 111 1801; for several years he was a private 
tutor at Eton, and from 1310 to 1320 ho was 
Hector of tho Edinburgh High Scliool As 
Hector ho mot with consider able success, 
iiicrcnaed the mimbci of pupils, and introduced 
the monitorial system for the first time in a 
flccomlory school He was especially inter- 
oaLcd in the tcaelung of Latin, (Sicek, and an- 
cient gcoguiphy. Ilis cApeiiincnt at the high 
school ft Lti acted much attention, particularly 
in Fiance, wlioio he was made a member of 
the SocUli ponr VEnseigncmcni ^Mmentaxre. 
In 1320 he wag appointed to the chair of Hu- 
manities and Laws, a |iosiLion held by him 
until 1803 Piofcssor Pillana had an intimate 
acquaintance with all types of school m Eng- 
laiul, SDoblftTid, Prussia. France, Switzerland, 
and Ireland In 185G he publiBhcd a volume 
contaiaiiig most of his wi dings on education 
under the title Con/ribnhojis to the Cause of 
Educoiimi The BpcecUcs and essays ate char- 
acterixed by breadth of view and arc the fruit of 
wide educational experience. Profe-ssor Piliniia 
wag a warm supporter of the professional adn- 
catioii of teaclieia and of the improvement of 
Ihoir social status. Profcsaioiial education ho 
did not consider to liem liighor education or a 
Lrainiug in do vie eg and inotlioda, but in pnn- 
ciplca and psychological foimdationa of educa- 
tion He urged the catabliahmcnt of chnira 
of education ill Scotland as early as 1828, and 
continued advocating theac to the end of ilia 
career, 

Hce Education, Academic Study op. 

llBforence. — 

Dielionarg of National Biography, 

PISA, UNIVERSITY OF, — See Italy, 
Education in. 

PITCH, — Tho quality of a tone. Tho 
tonal rniigo of the normal car extends from the 
lowest audible tonc^ about twelve vibrations 
per second, to the highest audible tone, about 
lifty Ihomand vibrnlioua per second. Tho 
lower limit ig usually determined by ineana of 
large tuning forks, and the upper limit 
mcani! of a Gnlton wliiatle, The range is 
groalcgb in early youth The upper limit la 
lowered with age to such an extent that at 
sixty ft peruon may not have more than about 
two tlih’da of tho range he had at sixteen. Some- 
timea gaps occur witliin the tonal range, i.c, 
ft peiflon is incapable of healing tonca of a. 
cor lain pilch, although he may hear both 
higher and lower. Tina ia analogoiia to color 
bliiubie.gg. C E, S. 

See Eahj Sound. 

PITTSBURGH, UNrVERSlTY OF, PITTS- 
BURGH, PA. — The oldcab existing institu- 
tion of learning west of the Allegliainca, It waa 
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PITTSDURGII, UNIVEUSITY OF 

firat charlorcd on February 28, 1787, ns Pitta- 
burgh Aciidcmy, Inter, in 1819, ns the We, -it- 
em UuUcrflity o( Pcnnaylvania, In 1990 
UiG title \vn0 changed Lo Umveraity of Pitla- 
biirgh. Ill 1822 the lifflb coHego fiionlty was 
maUHcdv Ity attitc apiiroprintion Llie 8r«t 
college building wns erected. Firca in lH-15 
niid 1840 (lealroyed the buildings. In 1000 
Umi Univetaiby ac(\iiired the Alleghciiv Oh- 
aorvntory, and now buildiiiga upon tho ob- 
aervtttory alto in AllcBlieny wore coinplotnd 
ia 1800. In 1009 n new altc wne ehoarii. 
eonaiatlng of forly-thrco ncrea in the Oaklnud 
(lialriob. Ily 1012 five buildlngn had been 
completed on tliia aite The Chiuicellorfl uf 
the Univoreity, nfc firat called principnlH, Imve 
been na follows* Ilobcrt Bnico, 1H10-1K48; 
Ilemaii Dyer, 1843-1810, D. II Riddle, 1810- 
1955, John F McLaren, 1856-1858, (icorgo 
Wooda, 1858-1880; Henry M. MneCiackon, 
1881-1884; Milton 13 GofT, 1894-1800, WiL 
Imin Jacob Holland, 1800-1000; Jolm Alfred 
Brnshenr, lOOl-lQOd; Haninol Bhiek McCoi- 
inick, 1004- The piirpoae of the Hccoiid 
charter, Lo crento in western PcnUHylvanin it 
iinivcrsiLy sinnlar to the UniveraiLy of Ponnayl- 
vanin in the cnab, was partiAlly earned out from 
1840 onward, in tlic establiahincnt of conrhcs 
ni law, in ndvnnccd English, in ongincering, 
in astronomy, and in medicine. In 1802, uinler 
the ehanccllorahii) of Dr. Holland, Lhin piu- 
poso was fully rcaliited m the calablmliiiicnL of 
Hchoola of incdicinc, law, dcnilslry, pliarnmoy, 
and inincs All these arc now located on 
the iinivLTfilty site, with the exception of the 
ubflcrval.ei'y (Bilnaleil pcvmaneuBy in Ilwcr- 
vlow Park), and the hchoola of law and plmr- 
macy, which wdl shoilly be traiisfoprcd. 

TIic Univer.iity of PitLnbiiigli now coiisistH 
of eleven aelioola, aq follows: college, ongmeer- 
iiig, astronomy, gradnatc, nnning, econonucs, 
cdiicalioii, medicine, law, dcntiHlry. ami pliar- 
macy It is inanagctl by a HOii-peipetiiaL- 
lug llottul of Triiatees, consisting of UiivLy 
niombcifl, togetlicr with the Ghnnccllor and 
the mayor of the city. The entrance lo- 
fpiircmenla aie the usual fifteen uni Is The 
school of niodicinc rcfpiircs two yeaifl of col- 
lege work, Eiilmnco to the law achool is 
doLerfiiiiiud by tho rigorous reqiiiroinoiit.‘* In 
that profession in Pennsylvanm, the student 
body Jot the most bait holding bachelor's 
dogrcca In the year 1911-1012 the farulty 
of the University consisted of 271 niembcra. 
The ftUidcnts numbered 2268, dislrilnited as 
follows: _ graduate school, 08, collc(je, 346; 
engineering, 170; mincB, 40, ceonoinicH, 426; 
cdwcalion, 6(12, bw, 170; meiUeino, U)0; 
pharmacy, 300; dentistry, 105, Tlio Uni- 
versity has (April l, 1012) AHsetfl amounting 
to more than Iwe mhliou dollivTB. Us support 
cpinca from private ondowincnts, individual 
girts, and bioiinial appropriatioiiB from tlia 
atatov 

The location of tho University in tho world's 


PLACE 

greatest indUBtrial coiUor gives prominence 
to certain of its departmcnls Among these 
are medicino^ with tho aplcndld hospital 
facilities, engineering, with its unrivaled lab- 
oratories in the mills and mainifac Lories, 
which make posHiblo tho now roOperative sys- 
lem whereby engineering Btudenl.s gain prac- 
tical expel ience while engaged in study; rc- 
Bcurcli work in iuduH trial chernistry, with lUo 
flystcin of irulnslnnl rcUowslups, which nro 
rapidly multiplying, ceonomirH, sociology, etc , 
courses in which arc cxlcndiiip; with rapidity 
anil elTeetivoJieHs, education, with its pinna for 
codpernting w'ith the puldio school system in 
western Pennsylvania. 9. D. M, 

PLACE, FIUNCIS (1771-1861), — Publicist 
and educationist. He was boni in a " sponginf; 
houso," or jinvntc debtor's prison, iii Vinegar 
Yard near Drury Lane, ^ Imiidoii, Ids father, 
■Simon Place, being a bail! ft to tlio WaLshalsea 
Court A Her wards the father took a tavern, 
and Franrii was brought iiii w’itb arab-liko 
street life out of seliool, and actually taught 
otbor pupdfi 111 sehool. From 1781 Ln 1780 
ho was npjn enticed to n leather'breeehc.i 
wmrkoi. In 1701 he iimiried lOlixabetli Gliadd, 
W'hun their joint eainlngH ainouiiled to seven- 
teen slnllingH a week. With a period of un- 
oniployineiit in 1793 lie heeamo overseer 
of palish scavniigerH, but notwillistninling 
ovorv diHeoiiragerui'iit In* gavi* hiinHclf up to 
iiiioilnclual iinproveineiit by boi rowing booku 
on loan. \\y 1700 he Inu) liecomn an agnnsLle, 
and took part in publishing Tom Paine's Agn 
o/^ iicn.sfm In 1700 he opened a as a 
Uilor, dotei ini lied not Ifi exerene the oidinary 
Irieks of Iradesnu'ii. Place came into cniUaob 
witli Josnidi Laneasler (r/ e ), sent a Hon to ono 
of his schools, and eiideavnred lo make tlio 
inovenu^nt. not only a ehnriLabUi plan for tho 
cluldreu 01 tho poor, Imt iho basis of an or- 
gani gallon of a complete sysliun of primary and 
see olid ary eilucatioii,^ at leant for London, 
and was one of the pionoers in the iiiovonumt 
of “ Schools for All " One of Place's _ dis- 
tiiictivo auggesLions was a system of higher 
Hchools in con nee lion willi the Lancaster 
Society, so as to lielp 11 u* iniddlo filn.sbG» 
ns well ns the poor. He was particularly 
anxious, like EUis (f/a.) later, Hint syste- 
matic courses of nioinls Blmidd in* included 
in the cuiTicuUim. Muntharn olTercd a silo 
for suoh a school, niid the proposcil curiic- 
uluni was founded on Ihe^ tVirrslomnlljia 
of liciithani iq c.) Juinea Mill joined Place 
in draw'ing up tho proiiosed plan iii 1H16, bub 
the Bchrnmi Imidly faded in IH’it). In iH'23 
Plnco was iiisLruiueatid in founding a Loudon 
Mochanies InstiUiln which was fni'Llier 

do V eloped hy Dr. llirklieok [y k.), und whioh 
with uny classes attach(*d has beeoniO ono of 
tho moat important reeogiiizetl " sehuols " 
of the University of Tvoudeu. VUco advo- 
cated, ab tlio beginning of tlio ninuteontli cen- 
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tury, schools for nil, buildings to bo erected nt 
the coat of public autliorilies, compulsory rntea 
for education, and good Lonchiug on n sfcriotly 
nori'scctnrlnii bnsia. lie was a lender ngniiiat 
tho laws forhiddiug ooinbinationa of workmen, 
and waa an iiripcrtant aourco of infoimation 
on social qucstioiia for tho first half of tho 
niiiotccnth coiitury,^ linviug loft Hoveuty-oiio 
voUiinca of mnniiacripb and mntenala, largely 
autogrnphical, now placed in the Britiah 
Muauum Librnry. F, W, 

Dictiowaru nf Nation nl BiOQTajih^ 

W'^allah, (flUKAM Life of /'Vuncifl Plae€. (London, 

100 «.) 

PLAMANN, JOHANN ERNST (1771- 
1834). — Gcriimn educator, born in Berlin nad 
there educated at the Royal Real School and 
the Joachimstlial Gymnnaiuin. After study- 
ing theology nnd pcilngogy at Hallo, ho wna 
private tutor for a time, until he became 
80 full of enthusiasm for Peatulozzi’a work that 
lie decided to visit him in Switzeilnud He 
rcriiaincd at Burgdoif from Mav to October 
of 1803 nnd wnfi in intimate touch with Pcaia- 
lozzi. On his return ho opened a Pestnlozzian 
institute in Berlin with royal authority. Tho 
first C'ffoit failed, owing to lioublc with tho 
school aiilhonties. In 1805 Planiaun onened 
anoLlier aehool on Poatalo/zinii lines nnd met 
with groat aiicersH This insLiLutc became 
the center of Peslalozzianism in Piiissia Tho 
authoritiOH oneouragi‘d young teaelicrs fiom 
nil parlH of IMissia to visit Plamnnii, and Von 
Ilinnbeldt scut liis sou to the school, tliroiigli 
\yliich he wns converted to Pe.slnlozziamsin. 
Among the fuLuio^ cduoaLional Icadeis who 
received their training tliroiigh Plain ann may 
bo mentioned. IlainiHch, Jahn, Kaweiau, and 
Droist. Plainanii visited Postnlozzi a second 
tiino in 1812. Planiiiun wii.s the author of 
acvcial bimkH on tho Peslalozzian system: 
E\r\2\Q(i OrunilM'^fl ikr VnlcTnchhUind nach 
Pcdidczzift Mclho(U\ auf/flirnadf in (hr iVfitiii- 
ga^chichlCf fjc/iffiap/iitJ mif? flprnchc {liome 
Prmciplca oj Ihc Aii w/ ImirucMoi^- accordU^g 
Iq PcdidoziVs Method applied to Naiumi 
//isfory, Geography ^ and Language^ 1805), 
Anordming des Unlcnichia /lir eiii PesUdoz-' 
zmehe /l II n lie nsr/iwfe {Coarse oj Insiniciion 
jar a PesUdozziaa ^Sc/iools for Bops, 1800); 
Elcincnlaf formal, Bprach- uud whsenschaft- 
hchen UnUrrichtskunHi {Elementary Mclhods 
of /7i,9lnfcliDii III Laiiouagc and Science, 1000); 
Bcitrilyc zw pddagogischon Kiilik; zur Ve)- 
fheuligung dcr Peslalozzifichcn ^fcthode {Con- 
li'ifiulioiis to Bducniumal LVifiri.niH, in !)e~ 
JansG of ilw Pestalozzian Method, 1815), 

Xleldronco* — 

JIaiinaiid, it. /Imcncflji JoMninf oJ liducaiion, Vol, 
vii, mu aoy-aiL 

PLANCHETTE — Sec Muhclb Rkadinq; 
Atjtomatooiuiui 


PLANS, LESSON — In order to train 
tcaclicra to anticipate and prepare for all the 
caacntial domanda that will be made by the 
conditions of blic cUsaroem and the a land ar da 
of circcLivo teaching, it is customary to require 
Hie preparation of lesson plans by students 
of the teaching process. At first aucK plana 
arc uaiially for a pinglc Icsaon period; latorj 
they may cover n group of lessons; later sbillj 
with more cxpenciiCGd teachers, a scheme of 
procedure for the work of n month or a term 
A common typo of Icaaon plan miikca dl pre- 
liminary statement of aims (for both teacher 
and pupils), and then in parnllol columns 
suggests the subject inatier and the method of 
vrocedure to be utilized in developing the 
lesson. 

The advantage of the Icsaon plan lies in its 
usefulness as a device: — (1) in anticipating the 
flituationa which are to be used m controlling 
the experiences of children, (2) in stimulating 
the teacher to an adequate gathering of the 
materials which arc the basis of instruction, 
and (3) in defining the tencher'a activities 
so Qfl to avoid diacursivcncas. Alechanically 
used, the lesson plan lends to make teaching 
formal niid inflexible It should bo used ns 
A guide (rather than as a fixed plan), elastio 
enough to bo modified to meet the un- 
foreseen situations and spontaneous intoreats 
that cmuitanlly appear in every clnaaroom 
Fullness of detail in such careful advance 
planning is requisito for bcfriimcia in order 
to clarify tho tcachci’s thinking and to give 
n basis for advance criticism on the part of blio 
Mipei'vifior. Moio schematic planning cover- 
ing wider units is more pi ofi table for experi- 
enced Lcncher.s in service, inasmuch as they 
have in laige degree perfected their scholarly 
and pedagogical icsoiircea, nnd liavc attained 
nil easy self-command in the claasroom. For 
trained teachers, a demaad foi detailed 
wiittcn plans may prove wasteful of time and 
energy. II. S. 

Ilefereitcea; — 

CifATiTEin‘1, W W Jilefhoda of Teachinfft Ch XIX. 
(Clucnao. 1000 ) 

MoMunHY, O. A nnti F M, Meih(^d of lAo Recxialion, 
Cli XIV. (Blooming ton. III. 1807.) 

Sthayeu, G. D Uritf Course i?» il\e Teaching Froceaa, 
Ch XVI (Now York, 1011.) 

PLANTA, MARTIN (1727-1772), — Swiss 
educator born, at Sds in the Gnsona and edu- 
cated ]jy his brother. After atiidying theology 
nt Zurich, Im wns tutor foi a time m Germany 
and I lion (1750) pastor of a German eongroga- 
lioii in Lonclcm Here he also studied mathe- 
matics and physics, to which he contributed 
HOT oral invenliona Rcturmns to Switzoriniul, 
he became pa.itor nt Zizers in 1754 In 1701, 
after consul ling the French Minister Ulyaao 
do Knlia-Mnrachlins, the diet of Griaons, and 
members of tho Soci^k JlelvHique, he with a 
friend, J, TcLcr Ncsemann, a former pupil 
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of tlie FranckpfloUc Stiftuii^;on, oponod a 
school, tliG /V<iHiinnn’e or Tliis wan 

soan traivsfoTred lo IlnlilwuHlr'in and luol. wiUi 
gi'oali succcssj ntLinctiiif^ forciffn ns well na 
imlivQ pupilH. The aim of tho hoIiouI was 
" first lo givii a Ohrirtlion d line alum, and 
flceonclly to prepare pupils foi llie vniioiis 
careers, political, atlnij nisi ra Live, milUaiy. and 
couuncrcial/^ TJio curriculum was Ijroad and 
included: LuLin, Prciicli, Crd’inaii, limtoiy, 
RGography, law, iialural law, piarLiral mathe- 
inatica, bookkeeping, dcsipn, imisic, and draw- 
ing. Moohaiiical mol hods were replared liy 
aUeivtimi to iudivUlnalily, appeal lo Lbo iii- 
telligoiipc, and imlopeiulencc Ulysse do SiiliH- 
Maraclilina in a Irilnilo to PI an I a lofoHod U) 
the fgdowmg fcalurcH in tlio hcbnol' " SoK- 
govoninieni of the pupils as ii HllimiluH to 
ambition and pieparatiou foi n ropnblican lifo, 
the Socialic inothod, and Llio reliRious founda- 
tion The school Was oi’Raiiizi’d on I hr model 
of blic Roman republic. I'lmplinHi.s was placed 
upon pby.sical oxereiso, ineluduiR Rvmnnslies 
and exclusions. Tlic pujiils weie mmoiiraged 
to make cQtlcctloua af iuiucralu» plimlH, aiul 
iniiecty, and wuro also tuiiglit iniinmil woik 
of dilTorent kinds lii 1771 ihe school, liaviiiR 
now pnpiL, was onfo nuMfc moved 

to the enstio of MarsclilinH About thn lime, 
too, Planta desiRiieil lo open a fioe anliuol fm 
poor pupils of ability On Flanlii's deatli in 
1772, K I'V llahrdt, a dixniplc of IbiHedow 
((? u ), was given t'lmrgn of l|io flcluiol, now 
Iciiowa as ft /Vu7rt?i(/n’opinitnL lliiL Hahnll 
did not Imvo the pcrsonidiLy to carry on the 
school with micccHS, and it wau closed m 177(>. 

•Sue pHlMNTUaoriNlBM. 

nelcrdncB ^ 

lIutfziKfnii 0 t}cr echwnzcriachcn VoIILb- 

achula (ZiiriDh, tH81.) 

PLANTS, PROTECTION OE — Sea CUii^ 
DENS, School; Natuue Study; also IIumank 
Education. 

PLANUDeS — See Maximus Planuows. 

Plasticity. — Modi b ability, Tlmt prop- 
erty of living orgaruama which onalilca Llicm 
to adapt tlioir behavior to changcg in their 
envii oilmen t Tlic term may alao be applied 
widely to cells of which the organism is com- 
pn.scd or oven to non-living matter 111 at 
retain a the modi fie all oiis winch lesult ft.s a 
Gonacquenco of action upon it. Tlio term is 
gonorally used, liowaver, in conneclion with 
tlioao cliangea which arc clearly adapliva 

iJnclcr tlio condition of rapid clianges in 
cnvji’oiuncnL any ftiiiiiial species wliieli is 
plastic will Uftvo an advantage over LUosq 
Wliich arc not capullo of inodirylng tlieir hc- 
havior to suit tho new conditions. AccordijiR 
to the theory of oiganic aelecllon the picacnco 
of pUaticityiiervcs to modify tho influunco of 


natural selection by enaliling llio animal po"?- 
.se.HUiig it Lo form iumv haluls Hullable to tho 
e.liiiuging eiiviumuieut, vvhieh prtmiota the ijvvr- 
yiviil of the aniiutil iinlil natural flelcctian ima 
Linio lo M'oiire more fund/iiiieiitnl adaptalion. 

AeroTiliuR tu this vmw, IheTeforu, in a species 
which HUfMvr.H liecaiise of Hh pliisdcitv, each in- 
dividual will rerpiiie eduealioii in order ihnt it 
may ho hi ought into luiriiioiiy wiLli Uh euvlroii- 
iiieril hrjiii'H iiervoiiH ^ynlein is prefinuni'nliy 
the iiio.sL phisLic of all luiiuuds' by viiLiu* of tlio 
eoiii|)aralivf'ly huge size of Ins cerebral himiiy- 
plieres ( 'oi i evpoiidnig lo llin faet we have 
the leugtlwmd jieriod of lufiiiiey, which in Uio 
period devoted lo Uie leariiiiig of now iiiodea 
of beliftvior Man in, theiefon*, roiiiparalis'cly 
muoli iorti dependent upon inHliiieli ami rc- 
flexe.H iluui the hii\m anniudi uiid imicli nioro 
deiieiidoiiL on habil iiialviiiR ecluotuioii a 
virluid iieeeMhily Tiie iiumiin iierunn Hys- 
leiii l»eeoiii('H niinh le.ss planlie in middle and 
old age, as .showii ni the relalive diflieulty in 
learning iumv hahilH both of llioiiglii mid 
iirLioii. L II. (\ 

Ht't* jV<'<iuiUKo ('ll\u^^ll’^.^Llhr^c^ , Inv\ncy 

AND KnUCATlriN; IlKliKjM'n 

Reloroncoa' — 

PlHKh, J, Thr Mfnn\r\f! uf fn/nnqf (IWislou, 1001),) 
,\V. Priririiifu] \tf !*<*{}* Uttitioit, Vol- 1, ij|i, 105- 
11 J (New Yiirk, ixou ) 

Mgiui\n. L" L /Iflitiuor, |]|)< 171-17S, 

(IjiiiiiliJu, lUOU.) 

ei> ir»7 ifio (New York, 1800.) 

plateau -See Kaiiit; uIho To:aiinin(j; 
PuM'iiei: Cuuvu, 

PLATO — The eduealloiial lii/luenee of 
Plato ii tttt idUperVKHixe that it in LiuyiosHibia 
lo give an adeipialo Hlaieiiienb of it, even had 
tho subjoct not been tieatcd uiidei a saricty 
of other topicH 1 ij tlie i^eiierid arlirhi on 
(riiEEK EnucATiim it iH the ideas and iiifhienco 
of Plato thiit are expressed for the iiiohI ]mrb 
ill Llm (liHeuBsion on the Tiikohy or (iiiekk 
E nucATioN (Vok III, iH). Ifdl-J fifi)* Again, 
in the luticlo on lunAi.irt.M a no 11i;aius.m 
IN JCnuoATioif (Vol. Ilf, |)j), \\7i-MTi) it la 
chiefly Plato's influeiieo wliieli is diHcuhfled. 
Ill tUo [Ltdclo ou I'h’iuctf, oil Lot lie, on Piii- 
LoaoPiiv, ami csiieeiully in PiirnofloiMiY of 
Education, it is again Plato’s iiifliienru wliich 
IB Blrossed as fnmlaineiitni In tiio artndeH on 
Mvstr’ism and NnneuA'roNihM his iiiiluencQ 
during Liui lain cliiHsieul end inedievtd periods 
iti considered Througlmut Die Mitiro lint uf 
Lo])ic.s relating to the jdnlo.Hoiihy of education 
(see Anaiytk’ai, Ini»i.\ in tnn lust volnirio), 
IMftto's iiiditeneo is lo be noted, espeeiiilly m 
Hiicii articles as tliuse on KNnwr<i:i)oi;, Idea, 
Law, etc. T'he [allow iag urlicto, therefore, 
is limited to a hnof Hlutement of Uic eliiei 
points ol Plato's influence on cducatiom Tho 
Platomo achuois of cilu cation, ns worked out 
in an ideal aystuni, are found In thoir most 
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syfltomwfcic form in The Republic As atalod tho cyo Urn soul Lo Lho ligliL. It is also from 
ivluive, tliCHO arcoid in wiLli Lho most The Uv}\Mlc tlud we learn U\c iisycholoBieal 

fldvaiicod ed lien I in nil I Lli(‘oiy of the CJrcok basis of Llic synLem. It is not corruel to say, 
people. Ill a Hiniilai way, PbiLo's incwt con- as people usually .say, lliaL music is the ccliica- 
cretc stabnncnl of oducaLional praoticus, as tioii of tlio .soul and gyiiiimslica tliat of the 
found in The Lawn, is in Rmioial a transcript body. Ilathor tlie.sc arc Liie cduoaLum of 
oi roiitmupovary (iTiU’k pvaeLu-n. UwU\ avo two dilTemit, " parts " or clnuciits in the houl, 
thoreforo Riven in mibsUmt-o in the general luid tlio oxcc.ss of oitlici produces aniU-balunccd 
article on Ciiin^K Education. niul iiduinionlous clmiacloi 

Iligiior cdiicahnn in PIiiLo'm Hcliemo was It is also fiom The Rmiblic that wo got a 
almost oxchiHivcly mathematical, thniiRli wo fuller Icnowledgo of the liighor education in its 
know Lhal ho cncnuragml grown men, him his Jour laiuii bunchc'^ of ainluuoLic, gcoiiwUy, 
nail how, iSpnnsippUH, and ArifilnLle, to aLiidy astroiiDiiiy, and iiuibic. which long huryived 
oLlioi liranclms of Hci(‘ncii, .such ns gcoloRy, iti the medieval rynadn'uuoa. Put, on the 
botany, and zodlngy. That, however, bBloHRS whole, what we chiefly owe to Plato is tho 
to the histoiy of .scion tine leseiu'ch rallior than idea of an orRaiu/.ed school wUli a dormito 
to that of education, and iL is clear that Plato cnniculum, and that is dciivcd fiom The Lawi>. 
iiiflistcil upon a piehininary Irmiiing in mathc- Platonic Philosophy of Education. — Plato's 
in a tics for all Ins .sLudenls The whole hchomo treatment of education i.s a closely interwoven 
IS really the dovclopmenb of a .sniglo thought, fabiio of iuterprotation of the social and inoial 
which Uq owed ill giTit luoasuic to the Pythag- coudLlious of he. own day, vdth piinciplrs 
oroana. ^ Tim cailioi* eduoatioii wafj dueoted and probloins having a perennial import Ilis 
to the inculcation through tiino and tuno of nio*.t important contiibutiona to a permanenb 
an inatincb foi ordci and harmony. An philosoidiy of cducatioinnay be oiuimcraljDcl ns 
ordered and liarmonieus Hinil is the first require- follows — 

ment of a good cihzcn, but, bcsulca Uml, tho 1. The problem of education ia an inbcicnt 
Greeks fell that the intervals of the octave portion of tho philosophic qucstioiij and con- 
had tlicir count IT]) art on a larger scalo in tho vcrscly education ia treated ns the social and 
onloriiig of the htuivoiily botlio.s. and that tho moial aib through which tho theoretical resiiUs 
great universe itself was tuned like a lyic cf phdosophy aliall bo made elTectivc in life 
Tlio aim of education ia, Uiorcfure, lo nut tho (Soo Philosophy of Education.) It ia no 
floul in tune with tho woild and with God nccidcnb that liia two chief tiGutisea on (he 

That IS why it is inatlicmatical throughout. light oiganizalioii of sacial lifo {The RG-pubhe 

It is 1)0(501111 iig inoro and more clear that and The Laws) are also chief autlioiitna foj 

Plato's Lrtics had a very great mfluciico in hia o Lines, iiiclaphyflics^ and educational theory 

Uio ago which imiiKulialply Huccceded him Ho retaiiia and continues tho Socratic iiotioiis 

Already in Ids own lifetime^ tho Acaiicniy was that light conduct presupposes true knowl- 
iccogiiucd US a school of puliticBj and cspncially edge, and tliat the theory of (lucknowlcdgc (logic 
of constitiitionid law. Many cities applied I o or (Imloctio) is of practical oi moral importance 
it for IftgmlaUns, and iu Lhm way lUu llvcorica aince it la a ncccsaary matruincnt in biinging 
cf The Laws cnino to bo roaliiied in the codes men to a consciousness of ignmnnee and 
of actual .s Lutes, This scoins bo have boon the opinion, with their attending evils, and in 
naSG with tho pflunaLional pilnciplrs contained provitllng Lhein witli tho means of attaining 
ill tlio work aliio. It is gonerally rec agnized the Knowledge that leads to tlio good. Tho 
that, iiy founding tho Academy, PJato hocamo goiuimc practice of dialectic as distinct from 

the I'Pnl antlior of the univeisity system; Lhe spiinoiLs (ciistio and Boplustic) is thus an 

it is not alwiiyi noticed UiiiL lie wa.s also lho iiitognil part of light living PhiloBophy ia 

inventor of the school ns we iiiulorstaiul it. thus no iiieroly thcorcLical exercise, but elefmea 
At Athens in the classical period ihero were the method of ediicalioii, that is, of the conver- 

no schooKs ai all, if wc mean by a school a sion of the soul Lo tho good and of (he la tier's 

public iiiatitution with a legular curriculum, progtc&sivo icalizntion Plato, in avoiding tho 
ParanlB’ sent bheir sons to one teacher to learn sharp anfciblicsis of knowledge and practice, 
reading and writing, to another to leiiin music, also avoids tho error, so common in subsequent 
ftwd HO forth*, but all bKcio toacluTH wpio Uioviglib, cf lunkiag educational tlicnry a meio 

private tutojs, as it were, and quite iiulcpoiuL oxLornal annex of philosophy, 

onb of 0110 another. 2. Plato adds a dialincLly new fiicLor lo the 

In recent Liitk’.h, miicli attention has been Socratic conception, in hia con^nction that 

paid Lo Plato’s Llioory of cibication, hut Lids knowletlgn is rolativo to social organisation 

has hnun alpiost entiruly eoidmed lu the dih- Thnt ib lo bay, ignoiapto and meve upinion 

□UBslon of tho fliibjent in The Republic As nro movilaiiio in the _ degreo in which bdII- 

han heon said, tlio guiding piincipliw am to ho sooking niul division infect society, whether 

round thorn, and tiioy am rathm* asHUincd than the.se mo expicsscd in despotisms or m aiipvcjiic 

cstahlislicd in The Laws, It is fioin JVm doinoornciea. Such aocicbies involve exchisivo 

Republic that wo learn his view that education " parliculaiity ” of knowledge ns the countcr- 

ie above all a sort of oonvoision, a turning of part of tho division of clnsaca and intorosta. 
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Iiislc'firl of afTonling llir iiiiivm[ili(.y uml prr- 
mauciico wlucli ttrf‘ th« iMiblrrnn iipuTi n’liicli 
Li'iic knowIcflRM IS iiiotlulrd, llii'y 
ignovuiM’O ai\tl <‘usv\al tniiiuouM 
fts truth. Tliin slriofc (lorn'lrtlu)n lirLwrrJi 
kuowUnlRR niul rtonal ijr^'.UH'/.vainii 
involvr.'i, UH U.4 f(>iiHi'fpu’iu!(‘, llic (Miuiilly HlrJrt 
coiTolatinn (jf rtliipjaionul Uioovy im\ Mh' 
tlusniy of poluicq (U Ht^ciulrij^y — Lho lln'cuy 
of tlu) oi'RLimziitioTi of Iho slalo Su far as Ilia 
reoordH imlicalo, SorralOfi liiul UuniKlit lha 
couvoihIoji of Uio Mail to liuo kiuovlrdna 
iniRht bo brought ahrniL by |jLT.Hfjiuil flnoi- 
pliiio uidcpoiulcjiLly of Um aoLiuii of tiu* honiil 
Qiwiionmnnt. 

This intorflopi'iKlonpo of Inio knowlnlfio and 
tUo rL^ht oi’Kuni/aaiou of the? HtaUi h Pi u Id's 
ftnswor, in luitirinaLion, Lo Llio oIiniK^’ IjiouhIiL 
hy AnstoLlft, i\m\ oCUmv ii'priUi'd, Lhal Pluto 
overosLimatod Llic iinnortaiior foi iif;ht arlioii 
of i> pmHy ihiMjJfDlical kftowh'dRi*^ and 
tho nQcd of ImbiLimiian and jnaolico, Acoord- 
inf; to Plato, llio all aim II of llm Inio Ibuo’ 
roll cal knowled|;a iLsolf iiiiphe.s ami inpiiM's a 
loiifj! period of (‘(liiiialioii in a horial mud nun 
wliuio llie individual, aalin^ in aerord nitli 
pnncipICjS of unUy, ludam-i*, and hiiiinony, 
absoibs into Ium piarLiPid liabilH llio failuiH 
which Timko posHiblo laU'i on an iiidopondnit 
thcoictioal vision TIu‘ Plalonn* loriul hier- 
archy, With philo.sophorH at Iha to]) an Horial 
lulois, followH fvniii hia insUtf‘ticn upnu mm’ulI 
piaotico as an lUdjapmiNahlo pnspipiisiiii for 
geuviiuo kuowbdRo That Phdu iu rimy»KL m 
a circln, on Llio one hand ni.HisliiiR upon trim, 
or phdoaoi>bie, knowledge M a eondpiuu of 
right nDCinl orgaui/ation ami, ill oUiit Miiioh 
upon ri^hl amdai orgain^sjUion as au aiUc- 
endont of pliilnsopliio iiiMght, must Im fjoely 
ndmiUed Sinco hu had no 4uine(‘plioTi 4jf 
ovoliitioiiftry giowLli, or gradual piogioss, he 
could noleoiicoive (hat Um true Hlalashouhl Im 
ushoird in othmvi.so tlnm by a happy eoiiiumi- 
Lion of ciiromn.stiuicns, when oner hit upon, iL 
must ho kept, at all Im/ards, iiilacL agaiihl 
any fuithoi ehango, ovisi in its minor delude, 
S, Plato (ileiu'lj' peraeivos, what hitci' iiiUd- 
loctual sppeiali/atiou ohsoiiied, Unit Uie moliMi 
aud pruiftlplvi of Lho ovEiudzatmu of the Hideuees 
jN (Klucational, _ Tlio vaiion.s flen»nec‘H may bo 
liter ally said, iu accord wiUi the Pluiouio 
spiiit, to he filiulieft; Llieji difTereiilialidn and 
emiiilination is an iiffaii of lipeeifying Um saih- 
jeet matter of an adia[aato iHhi(‘alii>n rind of 
dosi glia ting lho piopr'r aim of eaeh hraiieh 
of kiiowledgo in LIiu edueiiliomil wlnde, A 
pm i Tied mi uni ami gyinnjistjo (this enstonnuy 
coiiLinit of (Ireek oilneaLioii) paerj the way for 
Lho new studies of niiLiire (astronomy and 
phy.sie.H in the form of eoimiilogy), ihese pLLHii 
iiiHoii.sihly into iinitheniiities, uuU hematirH 
into iludeotus; duller tie culininnU's iiv lUw 
nppiolieiision of the nriid onds, I'entoring in tlm 
cmiccptiou of the thnul, wheneo a le^evrte| or 
deduotivo, inovomoiit Iciul.s hack Lo llic htmly 


of polities and ellin's There is, of eoiirac 
iniirli in Llie spiMilie I'onhsil of lliin necdunb 
that MiliM (pirsit pliilrpsii]j]iy and Heii nie liave 
reioli-ri'd uiilt'iiabh* Iliir, llu* iiiiderbiug uh'a 
that (he dlsli ihiilinii mid ronidalion of tlm 

V'.mnuH M-ieiueH is uUuniilely nu eduejUioiml 
iiuiUiT, miL nil aliHirarl iiiteilei liial one, niioii 
be reKiirdeil us a pniuiuieui ehiunbrnmii 
J PhUo slali'H and tiealsliie prolilinri of ihr^ 
place and rehUnms of the ludn idmd in Horiety 
as an eihiealiuind pnibhin Soiii't}* ia n 
coinp1(‘>: nriiU , il iinolM s the rieliie eoonera- 
Inm of a iiiiiiiIht of diM'iai* fuiielioriH Jiidi. 
virliiiili ore horn willi rlisliiicU\ e r iiprioilir.H, 
I’Miiii one nliLiidpoiiH. ihe ni er( is Uiat lliesn 
laiiiniH iridividnuN' erifianlii’S be dishm iively 
liiiiniojiwirl sMiIi a nandiiwUed, urulieii ^oeml 
unity Kioiii another hlruMljioiiil, Uk^ necrl 
iH Uuil <'Vi*iv uidividuul b" uaiiK'd t<i luteimty 
ami efliciiuK \ of nedoii in Uie parlicular 
capnevly which disimguishcs luiu hv nulUTC. 
'Ph(< unity anil oidrT of (lii^ h(iile suffcT when 
iiubudmds, iiisleinl of f-iifking lo liie mngio 
fiiiielion for uhichUiei aie iinliii alli eiinipporlj 
assume a iiiulliliide of aeiiuiirs, Uii^reliy en- 
cioacliiiiR nil Ihe Hpliere of nlheiH iiiid inlrO'' 
din-iiiK eonflii'l inio Ihe soeiiil whole Kiliira- 
lion Hn|)plies (lie iiu^aiis of Hiilisfying (he need 
from whicln'ver side it be irgardrd The busi- 
iiCHS of ediiiMilion is lo deienmiie (he Hniid 
olhi'O fill wliudi nidnidualH are lilted j)y 
a emUinunus proeess of neleeiiug, siftiui;, and 
tesliijg, in wliieh Uie hiiecnd (aleiils nniriinn- 
luliaiiH <»f eiii h unUvid\iiv( are resealeil. 
Praeticidl^ , (heie m rioiiii! (ruth in tin* eoiii' 
plaint Uiul PbUo ^ivenhnd nnbvnbndity lu 
Llie Hlippusisl rei|iiii'4'rii(']ils of soi lal iiliily luirl 
HUd)“dil>', III linniy, iio\M>er, he lieid Unit 
tlio diseovr'i,> of (lie i<]jeeial nipaeilies of an 
inilii'uhud sous to hohl him (o mi (»eciipa(ioJi 
tlial should lillll/,(' liiH [iraveis III t lie lii(ei(*H(H of 
Llie Hocml w huh iviis I he hole niei hod of M'diriiig 
boLli the line happine^^s rif (he indiMdnal and 
the good of tin' slale, 'I'he ediindioii thal 
diseo\>iH uud li'iUiH the peeiiliar powers of 
ail iiuliMdnal is III (he muiie liiije (he method 
by wUieli luhiiiHic, lUhtead of eoeioed. hurmouy 
iH iiehieved in the stale 'I’liis eoiiceplion 
appeals til piesenl u perinaneut fuclm in Lh^ 
prolileiii and nleid of ediiealion The liiinlii* 
Imiis m Liie Vhitoini; limUineiil are i\ui to tiio 
fact Unit lie held (lie iiiihviduid \ miritioii down 
to cr'iltiiii fixed hioils mid L>’pes, wlneii eorre- 
sjionded ii> cm lain fixed elansi's in flie , slate 
flaviiig (he nlea of a Hiiiall iiumlier of chiKse)) 
witlijii winch vaimlions iii indii irluiihi fall, ho 
w'liH idso led lo llm not ion (hut (he I’uinhjiond- 
ing social I'liisses ha\ e In he ai imiged in aiKiriler 
of liifci'ioriLv mid hiipeiioiilv AilMince hmico 
the time of Pluto ei in Um diim'iuiuof leengid/.^ 
iiig Lhiit individnid muiuMoih aii‘ of the ^eiv 
hour I of ludixUiiulily i In elf, and Uml hceoub 
jngly till' di«\e|opmeiil of 1 harar U'liHlii idly 
iiidividmd pnwer.s m ilesinnhve nf Uie exisl- 
oiicc of iixed social cliisscH Vaiiety of Hocial 
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iK!Livitic!3 conapiriiig ba a cooporativo unity of 
ii^aulb luia thus been HubjiLiUiLod for liicrni- 
ohicftl Bubordiimtiou of oliishua ns dcriniiig Lho 
aim of c due a Lion 

5, Tlio oharnotouHtio i61o, already alluded 
to, of blio rcsbhoLio ami tbo nrbiatic in cduenLion 
rcjpresenh another jnu’maiicnt contnbuLion. 
Tlio the Lid and ar bis tie pi o vide the conneeb- 
iiig link and tiui hoIvoiiL factor wiLh roapect 
Lo tlio lolaLioii of tliu practical and Lho thco- 
roLical in cdiicaliou — an idea which is ab the 
basjH of iSchillm's conception of cduoation, 
On Lho ono liand thcro la the need of practice, 
of ropoateil nvciciae, of liabibuaLion in odiica- 
Lion This^ by itself, Lon da Lo roll Line, and 
LliiiN to n liiiiilation of rational insiglib But 
not so, if it is baaed upon spoil tancoua, uu- 
coorced tciuleiiciea — upon piny iiistiiicLa. In 
this ease, education, oven ns liabiluaLion, or 
practice, involves the emotional attitudcg of 
the iiidivulual and an icsthoLio subject matter 
which, llii' 0 U|;li ita inhoreiib conlont of pro- 
portion, Imimony, bidanco, and nobility^ cfTccta 
an iiiscnaiblo transition to rational insl|;ht 
UliH Licatiiioiib of gymnaatie as well hb of 
iniisin IS dircctml by this priiiciplo; Plato’s 
well known attack upon poetry ami diamabio 
art ia based nob upon a dopiccuition of tlio 
odiiciUional fiiuction of art and njsbhotie 
appreciation, but upon his beliof in their 
siiprcinu oducational significanco ami Llio 
conscnuonl need of tlicii supervision and 
control in the iiiLcicsts of the stato. J D 

RofaroncoBi — 

71t)S\hfQiJKr, n Thr JCduratioi 0 / the Youno in. tho 
Rffnihlic nj Plato (('[iiiibrjdAn, 1001,) 
NtTriii-HiTli', ll. b. Th(] Throryo/ bVhicnlion in tha 
uf Plain In /hl/cmcd. rditi*U byKvclyii 
Ah1)nLl (I/niulon, IHHa ) 

PLATTER, THOMAS (MOO-1582). — 
•Swiss scholar, pi inter, and toachei, cliicfly 
known through Ins niitohiogiapliy, winch is 
writ Lon in a very riuaint and in teres ting stylo 
and forms a valuable doeiiincnt for the Id-story 
of eilucation in Lhe m\lreiith century lie 
was born at (}i one hen, in the canton of Valaia, 
and aiieiiL his early youth ns a goatherd. 
Then lie was taken out into the world by a 
cousin and, as traveling .scholars, they loamcd 
for years tliimigli Haxony, iSilesia, and Bavaiia, 
Tlio description of thou roving life and their 
adventures alTordn a remarkable picture of 
the tiine.s Plat lei fiiudlv found a home 111 
Ziiiicli, in the house of the sohoolinastcr 
My coin us Them he studied Tjatiii, Cn cek, 
and Ib'hrc'w, but at the same Lime learned the 
Linde of iL I'OjieiiiiLker In Zlhieh he also ein- 
hi'iieed the doetiines of the lie forma Lion, 
winch luiil hreii introduced by Zwiugli. From 
Llieie he went Lo Basel, where he worked at 
rope 111 a king and, in liis spare Lime, delivered 
leo Lures on llebnsw gram mar at the uiiivcr- 
Hity. Later 1 h‘ established a priiUiiig picas at 
lUsel In 15'11 he was put m charge of the 


Basel school, whero he taught foi nearly foiby 
yenra, until lie wna retired m 1578. 

See Bacchants 

IlBlerenco; — 

MoNnoK, Paui, ThoinM Platter anrf the i?dircalionaf 
d/ // ic •SiJilecn/fi, Ceniary (Now York, 

PLAY — A iiaitic given to those activities 
which arc not couaciously performed foi the 
sake of any leault beyond themselves; ac- 
tivities which arc enjoyable in their own 
execution without icfcrciicc to ulterior pur- 
pose. For a long time the theory of play 
most generally held was that most thoroughly 
elaborated by Herbert Spencer; namely, that 
play rcpreseiila tho overflow of superfluoua 
cneriiy, the base line from which to moaaiiiG ex- 
cesg being the nmoiiiib of cneigy required to 
maintain the level of health nncl perform im- 
posed tasks. Since childicn arc lelieved of 
mast of the duties connected with getting a 
living, they naturally have a relatively larger 
amount of excess energy at disposal Since the 
ohanncla of the discharge of the superfluous en- 
ergies aic those of ncccsaniy and useful works, 
it IS not surprising that plays largely simulate 
praclical activities. Tiic more prolonged 
study of tlic plays of animals and savages im- 
pressed Ciioos with the extent to which plw 
represent acts that arc useful in later life 
lie formulated the idea that the chief thing 
about play is that it gives preparatory cxeroiso 
in later necessary funcliona This ia usually 
rogai'dod as a rival theory to tliat of " surplus 
Quevgy," bwb vb is evident that tUe^ theories 
aic framed from difTorcnL standpoints and 
have no point where they touch each other 
One theoiy might be con cot as iiii account of 
tho causal conditions of play, and the other 
as an account of its value 

As a matter of fact, however, the theory of 
surplus energy seenia to be influenced by a 
survival of the once general conception that 
individuals arc natural I v averse to any kind 
of activity; that complete quicscencD is the 
natural stage of organic boinga, and that some 
fear of pain or hope of pleasure is required in 
order to stir iiuhvidunls to effort which in 
itself is jiaiiiful The fact of the case is that 
from intia-organic stimuli, the organism ia m 
a corns t ant state of action, activity indeed 
being the very essence of life When the itiybli 
of 11(1 til ral quiescence is suncndcred with its 
accompanying myth of tho need of a special 
premium in oidoi lo nronsG an inert agent, it 
ceftsca to be nocessar^^ to senich for any special 
cause 01 any .special object order to account for 
play Tlic only thing necessary ia to state the 
coiub Lions inulcr which organic activity takes 
this or that form. So considered, we find various 
foriTi.s, which aic of siiffieieiit importance, 
ccliicfttionally at least, to jiialiry dilTci'cntia- 
Lion, namely, play, amusement, art, work, 
labor, drudgery. 
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In nn)/ onsD ihe sLiiirtinR point in llic' aclivo 
pj occHars in wliicli life iimnifL'ala Hsulf Ah 
alnmili dirccL Lliia activity one way or niioljicr, 
an mu of lU made a arc iiccuUnrly i('uanli|iK- 
Tlio atiimiluH nut only aronaes a oertain kind 
ol acli vUy, ImL the rcapoiiaivo activity rotiirnfl 
upon the Htiiniilua so ns to luaiiitniii it and to 
vary iL Tlieso vaiia Lions supiily tlic stimuli 
for kcppiiiR up more action The lllovlll^^ 
spool (liuwH the ovKaTUC icHponHO of the Kitten 
In iLscU; i\m revipoiino conlmviuB to Rive llie 
spool the kiml of muvcinciilH which enutunm 
to excite orRnniO reactions Tlieie is no dif- 
forcucc in kind jjetwiien tlic hpool an a aliiiiu- 
I us uml a mouse, save tlinl tl in latter has pe- 
culiar stimuli of tlio aoiiso of smell aiul, when 
crunohed by the teeth, of taste, that call riiit 
special rospoiisca. In like fasliioii, a iiaby 
plays with ccitnin stimuli so as to keep up, 
with certain variations, a certain iikkIc of 
nctinu. Soemg a Wwwg in a certain wajr 
rcapoiiaoH that make fiirtlior seeiiiRS (vijoyablc 
After sucli proccsacs have been fieipieiUly 
repeated, they arc complicated by the fact 
that an idea of the result of jirior iiclivitie.H 
is superodded It may be tlml the idea of 
this result as a possilile outcume will be a 
BuHicionL sliiiiiiliis La keep Llie aeliviLy RfuiiR 
after iL lias eeaserl to afford acleciiiato slimnli 
so far as iH direct icsiilts are eoiieeiiied If 
U\G idea of the icHult operates as a stiiuuluH 
to loiiow Llio ollieiwisc flaRRiJiR activity, and 
jf, ill adriition, the ncroiiiplishiiiR of the lesull 
involves ii cerlaiii selection and aiJ'aiiReiiienl 
of nets ante cedent to it, we Ret a type of ac- 
tivity aufTinenliy contrasted to iiv termed 
woik. Put ns action involving the idea of an 
ciul Rrows iiaturaliy out of a aponlinidous 
ftOtivity, so " work " iii lliis psyoholoRiral 
sense is inevitably preceded by play mid ri'owh 
luaniaibly out of it. The chud point of dif^ 
fcrcncc is not the agieeabloiiess of one and 
the diHafirceahlcncss of the other, bill Hint in 
the cage of work the idea of an end enforces 
iGflcction on the relation of ineiuis to end, aiirl 
stimulates a coirespomliUR readjnsLinonl of 
activities oriRinally spoiitnneuus. NipI only 
IB the satihfactorinrss of Uie ui^ti^'ily not the 
main dilferontia, but, with inciensinR eoin- 
plexity of poweis, prior activities aie Loo 
simple to afford tlio necessniy stimidatioii 
(and lienee the dcsiicil satisfaction) unless 
they are oxp muled by a leas iiniiiediiUti and 
more indirect acljiistmentr of means to oiuLs, 
At one sUrc of (levelopmcnt, the i elation 
between oiul niul means is ho close tliat if the 
doiniuatiuR idea is that of playiiiR “set the 
table/' anyth\n|]; will he turned to account for 
a table and foi dishes With iiuLliiiity of 
pei'C Dll lion, the activity ih not Hiitfieiently 
eoinplex to bu enjoyed unless IhiiiRs eiiii be 
devised and employed Lliat aie objectively 
adapted to the end. Action rer|uire.s a Ri’cater 
amount of inltillcclual control and of practical 
check 111 order to bo yatisfactory, or worth 


while. At Lida pniiU, i\i\d not at that of utility 
vcniifi ficedom, or of ilia L winch la an end for 
Itself I'ciMi.f that uliieh is a incro in cans for 
someLlniiR else, ho the ditlerentia boLwccii play 
and work. 

FiiHlier distiiMdions arc iluo to soeial con- 
ditions The stimuli to aidivity become more 
social as inteUiReiice develops. The iiUerosla 
anil umip'Ltum.H of ailiiUs nie tlic points of de- 
inirtuie and (he rliiectiiif; elews of rhildmii'a 
aethmH (Hce Imitu’iun, and Tnvaniy) 

rk'i'tiiin ]ilayH have (mteoinca and inelliods 
Hint aie delei mined liy noeial con veil I ions, 
Hueh pliijs, einried on by lulcH, me Runie.s, 
Ibit Hie distiiielions of ainirsemciil. laboi, and 
drudRciy also aii.se from sociiil enn(litiiins 

Tiiibor irt a fuel of ecoiiomie oriRiri Whei- 
evci ijidiisliy ii subdivided, as iL is beyond 
the nshiiiR and liuiitiiiR ntiiRe of (■i\ ili'/aliuii in 
Ri eater oi Ic^'S nicnsiire, the produo I of work 
irt mil IV diicvL stvuiulub to the piUir pvocvsa, 
for this pKifluet ih not itself enjoyed or con- 
siinu'd, but is e\eliiiiiRcd foi aiioHier obj(>ct 
(or for imuiey) Thin inraiiH that the direct 
end of action is not its adc[|iiate Htimuliis; 
that soinelliiiiR not diiecHy eaied for is done 
for llie sake of a inoie ultmior end. This 
iiiildies Hie pos'iib'dity at least of llin direct 
aeliviLy liciiiR ilself so disiiRieeable lliiiL there 
is an aversion to it, wliieli is overcome only 
hei'ivuse of the need for the uUiuuvle ohjeet, 
Under certain eoiiditiniifl of econoniie life, 
lulior alinost inevitaldy takes on thin exter- 
nally eiifoici'd fpiiilily, and, ns il is intrinsically 
irksoirie, li(‘eoiurs diudRCTy. Tlie notion, ro- 
ftMved to eadit'i \\\ this irlielv, thul \m\\ is 
naluiiillv aveise to rietiou and lienee is inoved 
to it oidv liV feiii of evd or hive of lewaid, wn.s 
Lnkeii mtn psyelioloRi fuuii eoouoniio lliroiy 
at a lime when indiisiriul life I'oiisisted inainly 

III wuRi'-eivimiiR uiulei l•oHdltlOl\^ UiemHi-lvert 

repiiKive, Aniiiseineiit is difleientiated^ froin 
piny by a soil of roiitrasl efTi'cl Chibben 
do not lujimally play for Hie nuke of aiimseineiil, 
any inoi'i* thnii for Hie hake of aiiV <'ii(l beyond 
Llie action ithclf. They live 111 tliiur aelioriH, and 
llii'se ai'lioiiH lire oulled play beeauso of cei- 
tidii qualilii's liu'y exhibit but adidh (aa 
well iH ehildien whose HunoundiiiRH am 
Hoeially iilmonnal) need relief fjom labor, 
especially fioiu diudRcry. Powers uciL used 
at all, or used under eiifuieed and (lifctniled 
conditions diniiiR workiijR liours, need atiimi- 
lation The ^ things outHido the ordijiaiy 
routine activity of labor that yield lids sliimi- 
ladrui consLitule aiMiiseinenlH. Tho fuel Mint 
Hiev are I'ldled leerealioiiH and nie eiiiployeil 
for purpoHCH of relief imheaies a eonlriiHt-etieel 
not imrinally pieseiit in Hie play of ehibllmod. 

It is also ilcHiriible to diHlinRiiisb mi atliludo 
of miud as playful MaLlUew Armild, fur 
(*xainple. called ability' to oeeupy thi^ iniaRina- 
tion fiiuLfiilly with a siilijeei, the nbilily to 
allow LliemimUo play fu'cly about the Huhjecl, 
a sign of ctiUiiro This uititudo of miiul ih 
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dislniRUishod from iiuilnlily lo onjoy inLcUoc- 
lull I atliviLy upon a sul)jr(‘t oxcqit iii tlio 
111 Lore'S L of fioinr procoiicoivod Lhnory or some 
liiftcLioal uliliLy Tins ('ii])ii('ily to diaw srULs- 
fftcLion fioin Llio iiiiiuodmLo iiitollocLuiil dovol- 
opincTil of a lopir, inoHin-nlivc of any ultpiior 
iiiotivo, lopiPsoiiLs a Kcniuinn oiiIriowUi of 
tile piny ntidmlo — a Mppoml fonii lyiilcii it 
limy Inkr UiiU-ss piny lakon lliis iiiLollpc- 
iiml foiiii, LUp full Hpinfc of Hpipnlilie iiupiiiy 
is iK'VPi' iPiiH/pd; murli, if mil all, of wlmt ih 
teniKMi Ihp love of liulli for Lnilh '8 Htiko in 
sPiojiLific incpiii'y loproHOiilH Die aLlitude of 
play eairipd over inLo ciijoyiiient of Dip ar- 
il viLiph of iiKpiiry for iIh own unkp The 
puLlinR foilli of oliHPi’valum, ivllpplion, tpst- 
iiiR, Is piijoyrd on ils own iipeomiD irrps pec Live 
of ultpiior i)3'’-pi(KlmitH, juhL ns in rnily rhild- 
huod cerLnin hIipiiuoiih and p\pn hnzardoua 
forms of physical pIToiL may he intrinsically 
BiitiHrncUiry. 

Play and Education — i-TIie ncpount that 
has bppii Riven indinDes, in millino, Dip diipf 
pdiiralional problpins ponnccted with Die 
topic of play. Tlio oriRinnl di.scovery of its 
importaiipn \\\ Piliicalioii, by Plato, and its 
rpiliscovpiy by^ P'ropbol, may lie said to con- 
HtiUitr the, basic* piinoipli's of Dio mctliod of 
in struct loti The fuirjiflatioa of all I a lor 
Rrowth is Dip netiviLy of tlic' earhor period, 
wliicli, so far as tlio coiiNcioimiiPH.s of Die in- 
dividual i^ conp(*rm*d, is Hpontniipons or play- 
ful Ilonco the; iiPcPHsiLy that Dm piirlipi 
plays bp of All oh a soil as Ui riow imliindly 
ninl Imlyifiilly into Dip lalor more loflccliyc 
and productive mode's of beiiavior This 
iiiraiiH Dial play Nlionld jiaHS inspiisibly into 
work (thouRli not iiPCPSHaiily inlo labor), and 
Dial pnrlior jihiy and work alikp be of Dip 
kinds which affoid p^p^plHP in Dm nccupations 
Dial arc flopinlly ii.seful For a RpiniiiiP iiiilhi- 
Don inln Llmin IIiiourIi play nmaiiH noL only 
liial liip individual has apc|niipd, undci con- 
diLioiiH of least I’C'siHlancp and Rroalost 
oconomv, Dm skill i’Pf[uiipd for eftuiipncy 
judRpd from Urn sorinl Htandpoint, hut lliab lie 
has done so DirouRh the onRaRiiiR of his own 
imnRlnalioii ami pin o lions. In oLlmr \Yoi‘ds, 
Lho Tialuinl IransUion of play into work ia Die 
menn.s and Die only iiipariff of Jxiconeilin^ the 
dcYPloniiieiil of fiocial pfllci(‘ucy with that of 
nidi vicinal fiilliipss of life 

ODici ediic'ational pioblpiiis arise from Dio 
ccononiic coiidilionH uncler which industry 
ia cairipd on at pir.spiU, with its ox Ire me 
Bppciali?:aLion of labor ami ils contiol by rof- 
ci'oiicp lo a modi ii in of oxchaiiRO instead of by 
GoininoditioH valiind on Dmir own accoiinl 
It is a part of Dip bUHiiiOHs of oiUicalion Lo 
fortify and cniioh tlio iina^'inalion .so that Dio 
inochanipal phasps of iiuhistry aliali not loavo 
an unfoi'iTiod mind at the mercy of bcnsc, 
appoLitp, and Irivial fancy It is a pail of 
its biiHliic.ss to come into miiriciciiLly close 
contact with Lho conditiom of induatry so 


that Dio.se who go from .school into industry 
hlmll bo trained lo undoi .stand the whole of 
which their work is a small fracjtion, mid thus 
lo hw a meaning m their work which they could 
not otherwise pprccivc. Afoi cover, it n iieces- 
«ai'y that the plays and games of the school 
should be so directed a.s to instil a bve for 
and capacity in wholeaomo forms of recreation 
and amusempiit. Perhaps Ihcio is no more 
ncRlpctcd aspect of social pducalion at the 
present time Limn just hero Bccaimo nmiisG- 
inoiit is contras led with soiious Dungs wp have 
forgotti'ii that the function of iccrcation, of 
Dm Hpc'iuliiiR of tho houis of leisure, i.s one of 
the most .spiioiis qneationsj intcUeclunlly and 
in 01 ally, of life, and that any educational sya- 
leni is dorpclivp ivlueh does not make byatem- 
atic provision for this as well aa for the hours 
of work j. D. 

Kgo Activity; Autsin Enucvnoi^, Counsn 
OF Study, Tiieoiiy of; Froebel, Games, 
iNaTLNClS, KlNDEnOAnTEN 

neforonces. — 

Arn.ETON, Tj E. Comparohve Stud}/ of Me Plan Ac- 
auiUia of AduU tSaL(7(/ci and Civilized Children, 
Art/iii'ranonCion of Ific Scicnhflc liasia of Education. 
(C’liiraao, 10 JO.) 

Coi.r)Z!5.v, CJ A. Psj/cholofj\c iind PUdagooih dea ffi’n- 
dcrapieU Tr from llnlinn by Clir. Ufer, (Alien- 
liurp, 1000 ) 

CiFunohNH, J. D ilfij iSjJicI nrn^ die tSpic/c der Junend 
(Li'inzlg, lAGl ) 

finOHS. K Plau of Aniiiirde Tr by E. L, llnldwin, 
(New York, IKIIH.) 

I^hy of J/an Tr by E. L. Iblilwin (New York, 
lUOl.) 

IlMrii, Cl H. Adolescence (New York, IflOR ) 

Aspccia of Child Life ajid Education (lloaton. 
1007 .) 

YoniU. Ed\[catior\t Reoimcn, and Jlygiene, (New 
York, lOOn ) 

IIehiikiison. E, N Prmcijdca of Education (Now 
York, lOa.) 

JoilKSOK, G. E liViicafiort hy Flam and Oamci, 
(Hostoii, 1007) 

MAcDouiiAi.Ti, )iV, Social Pauchotooif> (Iiondon, 1010 .) 
klli^UEiiiUNDi, P JJaa A’j)ic/r£U0 irie Lcbeii dea Kindca 
(Ikrlin, 1001) 

MuTin fliUB, IC Die Spiole dor Menachon Padu- 
gooisches Mngazin, pii 137 (Lnngcnsaj^a, IKOO.) 
fiPENci.il, If iVincipIcs of Psychology, (New York, 
IHU 6 - 1 S 0 G ) 

Stii\ciivn, J. TKftiU IS Playf I la Bearing vpon Edu- 
cation and Training, a physiological /nQinry. 
(Etliiiburgh. IB77 ) 


PLAY CENTERS, — See PLAvanouNDB. 

PLAY, FREE — In tho kindergarten the 
use of mntorial.s to slimuliLtc free response on 
the part of the child, i.e. to insure self-activity, 
IS Qii antivity of free play. Tho term is op- 
poaotl to diicetcd play, wlicre there is selection 
from Dm responses of fiec piny for the pin pose 
of iiici casing the educative value of tlic ac- 
tivity 

,Sec KiNDEnuAiiTEN; Play 


PLAY, HYGIENE OF. — See Play; Play- 
grounds 
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PLA-YFAIR, LYON (IK0R-180S).— EiiR- 
liflli Hi'iCTitiMt niul ])oliliri/ni, rf'Hpoiif^iljlr m 
IriTRO moamiro for Uin introdurliou and 
of Icehiiiral cthirahon mEiiKluiid* lloHludinl 
nt St. AnrlrrwH UiuvcrHity, thn Aiiflmoiiiaii 
JiiHlUuLo aL GlnsRo^v, lli« Umvoraily of Edin- 
burgh, and at (tic.?,qGn under Liebig, avIiohc 
book on iippbcd clioiniHliy he preHonted nL llie 
llril'i.qii AqsQcialioii inccliiiR m IHII), ^ Ahvnya 
interested prinifluly in applied ohoiiUHlry, lie 
was appointed ljy l*eol on a eomini.‘'Hum to 
incvnivQ iiilo Uic HAinlary coiulUionH in lnrR(! 
towiifl IIo plnv’cd All iniporlniit inirt in nr- 
RAUii’AnR ibo E tin bit inn nt IKf)! Ann rnnu' into 
cloHo toiieji willi I lie Prmcii Coitforl, wlio was 
iulerefltotl iit the Uiuo m proiiuding (eelminil 
and iseionlific rduenlioii in EiiKlniuL Phiv- 
fair about llii.s tinio visiteil tlm ('(uilinent to 
fiUuly the ovgamzalionof leehnniiU iiirtlrueliuu, 
And on Ins letiirn leatmed on the Hubieet in 
Engl And IIo was largely ri'spnnflible for I bo 

roundalioii of tho Science nnd Ait Departineul, 
of which ho hccftine one of Ibe secrelniies 
(IR53)^ lie also look a large nliare Lu eslab' 
liahing the lloynl Collcgf' of Si-ieiire, the Sindh 
Kfinhiiiglon Muaciuu, nml the seliolni- 

.ships for Hcioiiee In ISbS be mis jippinnled 
professor of ohoinisLry aL EdinburKli lii IHbS 
lie entered Parlianiout ah n*[ire.senlaUvo of 
the Uni vcHi lies of »SL Andiews nnd Ihlin- 
burgh, nml 18H5 as member foi South Leeds, 
tic iiebl ofiico several liinn.s. and in 1S1)2 was 
raised tf) the peerage Playfair used liis 
innuoiice in ParliaineiU in favor of ednealion 
and social iinpru vein cut. Among tho inaiiy 
coiniiiiflsioii.s aad commit Let's of iiuiiiiry on 
which he hrrvcd may he monlioiu'd Ihoso im 
Llio Scottish uni vers iLi(‘.s, on endowed schools, 
and on eivil scrvico rtfornis iPJnyfair Coin- 
nns.sioji, 1870) 

Roforonces:—' 

DiclianttTy o/ Nadonal fiiography 
IlEin, Sill W. MemoiTB nr?f/ Cormfondcnco of Lyon 
Plo[//air, (liondgii, IfeDP ) 

playgrounds. — Plots of ground oeb 
r-.side foi the KoUliug of games, sporU, alhlelic 
cxcicises, and ainusing acU vines of various 
fioits, In the United iState.s the dehlierato 
jiro vision of llic.se areas was hcgim ni 1880 
when " three piles of ypilow sand wore placed 
in bliQ yards of the Childreu’B htiHsiou,'* iii 
Boston. The next yeai this aociety eslnb' 
liflhed eleven sand jnloa — one being m a 
schooi ynrtl, — and special inatroiis to look 
after the children enjoying them weie eiti- 
^iloyod for I ho /ii’Ht tune With the growth 
in tho lUunbor of the iilaygrounds Limy alho 
hocaiiio laigei, new games appealed, and 
leach ora Irained in kiinWgarleii ineVhiitls wefo 
put in charge of I hem. Iii 1S03 Lwo Hiiuimer 
j)lay grounds wciQ started by pliilnntliropic 
pcopio in Philadelphia Tliu Cliildnui's ICiii- 
deigni'Len AHSOcinLioii started sand gaidens 
ill Pi’ovidcuce, 11 I., iu IHOl. About tho sanm 


lime .several private [)1a>gniunils v,ero started 
in NeW' York (*iiy, hul tlie movement ilnl not 
really gel, under ivriv iiuUl IHOK, when tho 
bnnrd of educalimi, on inking over the vacalicm 
flelumls of ihi' AsHoeialion for liunroving llio 
CondilifJii of the Poor, esl iihlislietl Lw'eiity 
Hehool playgrouiids <ir sand gardens The 
firsL Miinmer jilii> groiiiiil in (Ihieago was 
bturled in l8'.J7 llunugh the rfforls of the Ah- 
HoeinLed ('hariliri Sinre iliat (inie the spread 
of the play ground innveiiient has lieeji rapid. 
Duiiiig 11)1 1, an'ordiiig to reporLs reecived 
hv the Pluygrniiiid find Ueereiitioii Assoeiatiou 
of AnUTica (7r» eihoH known to biwe play- 
grounds did noi report), playgrounds were nmm- 
lained m lio7 of ihe Ihiileil Hlnles, tlui 
total uuiidiei of Mieh groiiiidH hi'ing ITilH Oii 
their MtafTs, miL iiiehidiiig I lie earetfikers, wero 
uieu and women, The total i'xpendUnva 
for Tiiaintenaiiee iiinounli'd In 3'J,7dfi,ni)tl, IG 
III 80 of these dlies the jilaj grouiula were 
kejit open tliroiiglioiu Ihe vear Puhlir imrks, 
Hehool yaiah, ami vneaiit loj'i are the usual Hilrs, 
hut mnif of Hie larger eitus eoiuUieb play- 
grmiml nelivilien on Hpeeially rrnisli neled piers 
iilong the water fionl, rimr m (lie haM'ineiits 
and on the niofs of sehooln mid otliei largo 
ImildiHgs 

Bqulpmont — The faeihlieH ]>io\iihd vary 
greatly in ehaiiieter and i|iiruili(y in areord- 
jinee w'llh local ('iMidiliniH In Cliiejigo, where 
the |)UygioninlH fonn inlegrul inirts of an 
extensile park Hj^slem, tlm (yjneal layout iri- 
eiiides a lirdd large enough for hnsehall or 
foolhall; n field Itoiise having n refectory, 
reading, eluh, anil asseinldy iooiiih, indoor 
and on] dour gvnniamniu'^ for eaeh m'Xi a largo 
HWiiiniiing |)Ool fm aduKs am) a wilding imol 
for Hijiidl children The (alter ffirriH tho 
center of the children 'a .space, wliieh H rMjuippcd 
with Hiiiul eonilH, swing',, teeter hoarils, .shdes, 
giant Hlrule'^, anil minihir oj^pauitUH. Tlvti 
iiiaiii fit'hl can he flooded in llm winter for 
skating, ami eleidrie ligids iiiiike it posHihlo 
to use the large Hwinirning pnol by night as 
well aS day Iroiii spring unlil full Whilo 
a«cl\ uiwpl\'‘fanlil»es uvv uvtUcr \m\ihiuil, Uwy 
indieati! Llm kinds of efiuipiiieiit wdiicli in 
varying degiee.s of eompleleness jiie found in 
the park playgrounds tljroughout the country. 

A typical .school-yard equipnienb consisls 
of HcvVral swuigH aud looters, a sand pit, a 
fraino swing, haskeUlmll standards, i\ lelher 
hidl eqiiij)iiieol^ a nt'L for vidhw hall, a I'tniid- 
ai'd for high ininjuiig, a apnnghoard, and a 
Hiipjdy of pliiVRi'oiind hnlls, aho iniitcrialH for 
Hcwiugi hiiskcL making^ aiul ladiu w*n‘k lu 
iiuiiiy yiiidH only jnin]iiiig staiidiirdH, liori- 
Kimlal liiu.H, and saiid pdes me lo he finind, anti 
in generai more depisidein'i' h placed u]iim 
ojgiini/aLioii than cuinprrn'iil wluui Lhi' play- 
ground IN inniiuged liy Helmol ofllciulH. 

Tim pnncipal plnygroiind uniivifics have 
been Hiillicieiitly iiidicaled by llm dcHeiiiillon 
of the eqnipineui Among lliosc w'hieli am 
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PLAYGllOUNDS 


PLAYGROUNDS 


alHO found may inonlioncd various kinds 
of liaiul woik, garclpniiiR, «tory-LrllinR, aiiiR- 
mg, foik dnnoiufj, rininlour l.lu'iitrionla, pag- 
eants, and club work frrqiic/itly of tliG sclf- 
govenung Ly]>c Home times the playground 
iH the licafhiuarlor.H of boy seout patrola and 
camping parlieB Tim nalort; of the work 
earned cjii by Lho Now YoiU Board of Educa- 
tion in bIiowu in Ihn following program. — 


New Youk Dailt PnoujuM 


1 00-1 30 ABHcinLily 


1 00-2 30 Orgaiifzcd annirfl 

2 30 - 0.00 Organized Free Play 

3 00 -1 DO Dnlla 

Folk DnnciiiK 
A|i|iariUiiH Work 
Occujialina Wurk 


Marrliiiig 
( HiUKing 

{ SiiluU lu llio Flng 
[ Talk by Llin Tnuclpal 

f ICindfTjinrtcn 
I (iyiiinautiQ 


t CiymnaBlio 
I Military 

t iiAiriii 

( lay McrloJlng 
Scnip Uuokfl 


4 00-1 Ifj Organlrcd Ganica 

( BuHkcL Dali 
4.45-515^ AllilrlirH 

( CiooiKTilucim' Club 

C15-D30 Di«niiHii(d 


KiiiiJerBBrlon 

GymnudLiQ 


1 Miirrliing 
I Hinging 


Roof Playgrounds. — The uLilizaLion of tho 
ronf as a playground ih made pnSHdiln liy paving 
the Huifaen and eruetiii)' light bteel Irussrs over 
which ib Hpread a coar.so wire noUing. Tlio 
HciioolhouHe rpofn in New York City which nro 
Uttcd i>y the boya \\\ this way aio eqmppcvl 
with babkeL-ball hoopH and marked olT for 
Leniiis and imloor baHehall. Tiione for ^ tho 
girlH wflually havo no aj)j)arntuH, as tJic princi- 
pal activity \a that of folk danelng Music ia 
provided by a band of four or five piccca, and 
Homclinie.s (diiriiig Llic hot flumincr eveningu), 
as mmiy ns *i 0 i )0 girls assemble on one loof 
111 Llie'aflcJiioonH fiome of thoac spaces arc 
enjoy cd liy tlic am a Her cbildreji, ivJio arc fre- 
quently aecoinjianied by their molliorBj and 
swings, aeesinVH, sand buxea, and slulca nro 
provided. Through the furnishing of scats, 
flower boxes, hammocks, and pavilions tho 
roofs of some of the more modorii tciicmenta, 
apartment hou.se.^ hotel?, and other Jnslitulioua 
in the largo cilios are iiLMiig converted into 
loof gardens ami outdoor play spaces 

Tho ICC real ion pieis, winch have been cr- 
Liiblisiied ill Hcverai laigo pilios, have tiic form 
of huge pavilions, and tiio activities carried 
on in them are mafiily folk dnnens', inarches, 
uml ring games (;ci'tju]i of the piers are 
(^quipped with liammockH ami folding cots for 
babies and play outfits for very small children, 
and IheHC, under llio nmniigcmciit of Lrameu 
muses, aio effecLivo in reducing infant mor- 
tality during tlic fiot season. 

Aduilnletration. — The duration of tlio play- 
groiiiul ficasun varies greatly, but in general ib 


coincides with the warm months. In park 
systems where there are field houses, it fie- 
quontly Inata bhroughoub tho year, and in a few 
citica tlic privileges ate open on Hvmdaya aa 
well aa week days Hchool playgiounds aio 
uaually^ opgn from 1,30 to 5,30 r m. during 
six or eight weeka of the aumraer, but there is 
also a tendency to make their facilities avail- 
able after class houia during the vcculnr school 
term. Tho staff at some of the Tnrgei park 
playproiinda numb CIS from fourteen to twcuby 
specially trained play leaders and gymnasium 
inatiuctorfl,^ but in general Lho number is fiom 
four to six. In systems under municipal 
coiUiol the employes am usually selected by 
civil service methods. The inatructoia in tho 
Chicago park gymnagiuma receive SHOO a 
ycai, while in New York the principals of tho 
school playgrounds receive $4 a ac.saion, and 
the nssistaiits' rates vary from $1.76 to $2.60 
per afternoon. Thioiighoiib tho country the 
uninl rate of pay for a qualified play leader is 
about $2 a day. The toehniquo of tho work 
hns become so highly elaborated Lliat a special 
liaiiiing ia now indispensable, and many col- 
leges and normal schools arc giving courses 
in the theory and practice of play and in play- 
giQiind arlmims Ira lion 

Tile ndininistralion of about one lialf of tho 
Aincncau playgiouiida la still in the hands of 
the voluntary agencies, principally known ns 
playground nsaocialions, thinugh whose ini- 
tinlivc they were starled. In over one fourth 
of the cilicfl they nio managed by the park 
department, in one sixth by tlic school bomd, 
wiiile in the rcniftindov they me urtdev the con- 
trol of miuiicipnl playgiounil or recreation 
commissi oils. The novel and special character 
of the problems involved, with the diversity 
of the recreational rcaonrees in the averngo 
community, makes it desirable that the ad- 
iTunistratiou be m tlio hands of persons with 
nil cntlmsiasin and proficiency for its tasks. 
If they foim an independent body they can 
secure roordiiiaiion in the maimgcment and 
economy in the use of the vaiious facilities for 
play pofl^gaacd by the park, school, dock, and 
other dcpartmciita of the municipal gov- 
ernment. The prime motive back of the 
playground movement was to inerrase the 
amount of space for play, and accordingly tho 
activity Ima been gicatesb in distiicts congested 
by population. The re6nforccmoiit of this 
niotivo by the obvious moral and cducatioiml 
values of directed play has made Jt relevant to 
all kinds of population conditions, and tho 
iiiovcmeiil is now ext ending not only lo the 
small cities, but also Lo Lhc towma and villages 
and even Lo the ruial ilia tn eta. 

Results — Among tho more conspicuous 
cffcels which have been traced Lo playground 
work nio a i eduction of juvenile delinquency, 
a lessening of stroefc aceidonLs to children, 
an improvement in tho racinl rclaUaiia in com- 
muni ties largely populated by foreigners, and 
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a riuifikoiilng of iiinildl powr (iinotiR Hohool 
liupilfi The popular tlrinfiiid for pluy/'roiiiidH 
IH Lending Lo imiiciiHU the hi a) of Hchofil yanh 
and I he provigion of liallnrig and gyiuiui'iiuiii 
[lu'iliUcH in flin school luulduigH, 

European Playgrounds. — Ahnuid llu* cin- 
lui4 liciMi plac'd upon llio orgaiii/a- 
lion of play rut her tlinii upon I he e\lniHUjn 
of places for U The ['floih me made almost 
onlircly by voluiiUiry ugeiicicH, Ihmigli 
lIii’Ho, e.Mpocudly on Lho Coiihiient, fre- 
(plciilly rcrrivc nniiHidrral»h‘ rnuuirnd HUp- 
porL nom inuiiiripalirics In I'hi gland llu* 
I’diicalion aiilhoriLies of a wroio nr more of 
cilicH grant Lho me of rtcliofil gionurlH, build- 
ings, and public parks lo .sneli orguni/anoTiH as 
hoyfi' and girls' iinginloH, .seniilH, CliildieirH 
Play Conten coininilUs'H, mid dnldri'ii’H 
Happy Evoinngs Honclics In a few eu'^es 

the aulhoiilies are idho giving liiiunnid aid. 
hub usually Hie provision of appiuaUiH and 
organizing ability coines from the volunlaiy 
orgaiiizalioiiH On the Conhiiciit lho most 
aelwe agents ave the Cnvlial Chiiuiiutlei* Cm the 
HucoiirageineiiL of Cbunes in Ciri 11111113', the So- 
ciety for the Promo Li on of Unnies of Vumnu, lho 
German Soriely foi the Ihomotioii of Oigunued 
Play at Prague, I he GomdlJ i?rrdr,s rie am do 
of Pans, the HoeioLy for Open-mr (fames of 
(rolhenlnirg, Sweden, and llie Swias Hueiely 
for Games and Excuisidih C’ A P 

See Oamkh; Pla\ 

Rq (ertmeaa — 

Aiiicnriin Anith'iny f>t PolUlcnl tiiu) Woiinl 

yhuKrfn /'ulWir /^i rri tiOnn /'Vn jIi/us, V *>1 XXX\’, 
No, 2 , Mliri'li, lUiO 

Akokm,, p^iMLir Dijnv, }‘hn, rmnpTmutf diums/or 
the KtndiTOarlcn, fUfi}j]fruutul, i^thoutrutnn, and L’ld- 
liffc (HuiIdii, 11110) 

IUn( iKO r, Jhhhik II f/'diNei for the J^hiUtliWfid, 
IlufUv, School, (uid duumiHinm (Ni'^s York. 
lUOt) ) 

DiHOMii^LM, II^Nrt Pm flu A'lH'lc/* ir/i 

»S'n)i(/c (Lii|iz)r;, HU ID,) 

Ih.nMANN A KnJifihtr jut Koi/il/n loiy dir Vi/lL-«- 
liral (LidpziK. MMI? ) 

do/irliiJi ^11 r /dr TuU s- und Jif(;i'iifidpi< If, IS'IU- IDIJ 
(T-i*i[)zia.) 

Johnson, (i E iCdui ntioft hi/ Plfjj/s ond (iftout 
(N.‘w York, 1*107 ) 

Lkp, Josi'i'li CoMilrtir/ot and /in irrifHO i^hdonthrop/f 
(Now York, Itldll ) 

Lli.aNI). a, '01(1 LiiJm\, II P/rj//arorj|irl '/\rAiiigiif 
niirl phyertifl (Hiiriiiaru'M. Nine’s . 1!HH> ) 

Mi<^tio, Evhiu Jn’ 11 'liHinnoj /•/oj/f/njMfif/i, lAnr* 

rDiiAfriKloiii, A'l/ui/iiiifjjt iUdirdi nniu 1 , roid (Itiliti/, 
(HmU,u, UHIH ) 

NiiUdiiak Loaaou for VlijsKnl lOdiicikhon mill lin- 
l)ri)\(‘iiirMU. Ort/iiriufd /ViJ// ril y/tiincHiid lAroad. 
(hnmlim, mil } 

PtiisoNs, IlKLiiK 11 I*{npa /riifl Unmea for /jjdiJot';i ti/id 

Oul (Ni*\\ Ynik, IIHID) 

Phiuiv, AiiruiJii, Widir of (he St fund 

Haul (Ni'w York, inlO ) 

PliiyKJouiid [Hid lli'crnil it)ii \i.Hr,niilioii nf AiioTini 
PriJCKdint/Ti of ifo Anil 1 1 rd /*Iro/c/rioirir/ (*oii{/rr i,ir 1 , 
(Viih 1, II, [Hill III ) AIhii ilH iiMiiiiUly iiiiian/oio, 
Tin Phiff/ntuoij (Nciv York ) 

'r'*AN(He, S. V ErlucdlliiiKil Pidui, of Plaiijruunrh 
(Plojiuliilpliia, 1HU7 ) 

PLAYS, SCHOOL — See Du am a and 
Education, Festivals, Sckooo 


PLEASURE — Sec Pain and Pujahituk. 


PLENUM SYSTEM — See VLNriLATiou, 


PLOTINUS — See Nkopoatomhm 

PLURALISM — 'J'lio oijposita of numlHm 
(ry a ); I he I henry aeeordmg to w'liieli Ihero aro 
a nuinhei of independent iiUnnaU* piineiples 
of leidity or leul heiagn ll ijieludeH HyuteniH as 
diverne us lli(« aloriieim of I )('m(jenLus, tlio 
moinidism of keiliiiitz luul llerliai I, mnl Uio 
nuheal einpirieisin of William Jiimei (fyr/ r/,) 

J. 1) 

PLUTARCH (r \ n ) — One of Urn 

greiilcsL teurlnoH, lii'^lorians, iiml itirna] njii- 
losoidieiH of mitifiiiilv, w’lm was ednejiti a at 
Alhens and lra\eled evlenMiM'ly, lie spent 
some tinii‘ at Rome, where he leeLured on 
etlucH, iieled as liitoi of I he yonlhful Iliuliiaii, 
niid eollerted hiHlorieal inaliMiuls UeLiuiiing 
In Gieeee, Ue oi(;aui4ed a seluml aL Clncvmvea, 
Ills hiilhplaee, whi'ie frn inuny \eais lie Irr- 
liiied lo (he young and ermiposrd dialogues 
uftcr (lie inaiiaer of I'lato and Cieeio Urre 
lie eiinied on Ins liislime/d sludies and w'loU) 
Ins l\n(tU(l Licfs 'Phese eniluMlnsI Die Jesuits 
of enorinoiH eiuditioii and ri'seanli Their 
jnirpose iviih ehii'llv ellneui, and Ihev exerted 
a poweiTiil mflneiin* in iiplnililnig lln^ Inglicsb 
Grei'k and Roman ideals comlnel They 
foiiiied Mie liasis of Ruiiiiui edueiil niii in liolh 
home anil .selund foi many gerinaliuiH ami 
fniiiiHlied Slmkespean*, AIiIIdii, lliuwiuiig, ami 
Ollier iiuideni wiitera wUli inaleiialH fur siiirio 
of their giealeaL works llio O/inn Uondia 
eoiiHirtls of Hi\ly duhielie (‘ssayn, I he fir.sl of 
w lip'll, On ifiv L’dnifr/nm /if (Vi'h/nii, is an 
ediP'atioDid elnssn* It is ihe oldest esUmb 
lieiiiihr^ eiiliriO)'’ devoli'd In mlmaLlnni, Plu- 
Uni'h insists upon Ihe unpovtanee of hensbly 
and a good example fioin piuentH, iii'gtiea lliat 
the aehoolinusler innst be of hlanieh'SH life, 
jniie ehiiraeler, and gieat expeni'iiee, mihoi- 
diniiLes [ill adsarilaKes nf jank and foitnilo 
(0 eduealion, of wlneli pliilnsopliy should ho 
( lie chief studv, hul not Lo (lie iieghs’L of Hneiifo; 
appiovrs of (lie higliiT ediiealiun of women 
in Older that (hey may In-Ip in llie edneation 
of llieir (hihlren, and lecnniinemls iliat pater- 
nal diseiplme Hhould he long and (hoiongli 

W ll 

neferoneeB -- 

Dn.Ml Mini , ll vtk/iri/n//iOir/ lj^lr (lr'r< drzidtiitig drr 
iCiM(/f( III /Mre<(/ii(/i,ir/ji' /i/ni-iiAf I*. \'iil Vlll 
( 3 'i<‘iiiiri, 1 S 70 ) 

Mns'ieii , I* .S'nijri r> lloul^ of thi> Jfiifri/f/ d/ /'itre'ilnni 
fm {lo (ttiil, tiifii lioiiotn 1*1 nod (Nrw 3 ork. 

Mini ) 

Pian’MiMi liiitH MirifiiM iriiiiHljtiiHii I Nmili, Drv- 
ilcii, (‘Inonli, I hikI \V I uikIxmiii' Ll^Sil I.S^'H), 
Mli'Witrl luiil liiiJiu (lanii) 

Pjajtmii |[, .tlftriilifj InuiHlnU'il liy W. \V tiiihihvin 
(IliiHloii, lS 7 h ) 

'I’lihSr'll, Am 'Oil ir^ifoi' /I /'„/jiifor /nO iiddi /iii/i to 
/Vrjfna/i (Ltimloii. lH 7 il ) 
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POETRY. — iSotj Lrn:ii\Tniu3 

POGGIO BRACCIOUNI, GIOVANNI 
FRANCESCO, — S(*o llnwAiKSANcii and Edu- 
cation. 

POISONS AND POISONING — Sec In- 
toxication; Injuuoi), Piuht Aid to 

POITIERS, UNIVERSITY OF, FRANCE. 
— Fn muled iii I'Cll 1>V Oliiirlos VIT lo draw 
flliuleiits (iwiiy from the Uiiivcimly of Parh, 
tlien ill Uio ImndH of Lhc Eiiclisli. Tho Uni- 
veiHil-y ronHlitution wixh modeled on lliaL of 
Touhnno {<i.v), fi coinproiniHo I3((!t\vccn those 
of PiiriH and IlnloRiia, Thcie woic origin ally 
facnUieH of liivv, lliooloRy, incdicmr, and artn. 
Tho firHl mention of HtiilulOH appoarH in MS 8 
1)11 fc tlicy wore ro vised in 1553, and romaiiiecl 
ill force until the lliM'ohilioii. The UniversiLy 
was at, no iiine of Rroal eminence, and it was 
alre/ulv in a condition of decadence when it 
wab eloseil at the time of tl)C llevnUibon 
The law faculty was restored in 1800, followed 
111 IH^IO by Ihe rumilty of leltm, and in JHiiG 
by Ihe faeiiHy of Hcienee, In ISIl the Ecoin 
dc Minlfcinc, now the Ecok PT6patntonc dc 
MAflmna cl Phtumneiff wan (‘.itabliFihed 'L'lie 
eiirolliiioiiL at tlie IJniveiHily in 1011 was 11115 
aLudeiiln, of uliom H75 wrie in law, 

iSre FiiANcn, IhurcATiON ix 

POLAND, EDUCATION IN — History — 
Theilivision of the teiiilory of Polnud between 
llinsia, PiiiHHiii, and Aintiia, wliich wuh aceoin- 
pliHhi’ilin 1705, ended ibeuulepcndnit exi'itenre 
nf one of tlie oldest anil, for a time, one of tho 
iiio.hL ))o\v(Tfiii kiiiRdiJiUi (if I'hiropo, Its history 
liORiiiH Lo take deliinle form in the latter part 
of tile tenth ctMiluiy, when ClhiisUanilY was 
foiecil ii])Oii the people by ICiiik j\liec?-yHlaUH I 
Foi cent lines following this kingdom HCivcd 
HH the biihiarlc of Km ope uRiinist Mongolian, 
Taitur, and Tnikish Iioides, and e veil Ui ally 
(iH the " (hiaiiipinn of ClinHUnidoiii aRainst 
tile Moshnn poaiT 'rhe (niilv history of erhi- 
cation 111 Pohuul a lecord of cleiical and 
cat lied rid .schools, of i non us tie snhoola main- 
Lained by the oidi‘r of Ihe Ihiiuidicliiicn, who 
were invited lo eslablmh Lliein.sdvcs in thu 
(*onnliy, in Lln‘ eleven I h century, by King 
lloleHlaus the (beat, mid of the mo of town 
Hc bools in the lUnlevmth and fovuleoutb ocn- 
LuiieH, — llio jesidl of (leriiiaii iiiigraliana into 
Llu‘ eenl(‘iri of trade and indiistiy Ah in Iho 
oUuo IhiropoiLii nations the stndh'H of the piiii- 
cipal selniolH wtoo thoNe of tho tiivniin and 
(iuadi'iviiiiii. ainl the liiiignai^e of inslrnclion 
was ]i!iljn, Init lln> PoIihIi langiiago appear.s lo 
have lu‘en iiHcd coiipjiiillv witli Iho Latin, and 
the (leriniLii laiignuge in the hcIiooIh e.slablished 
by tiei nmri Hollhu's 

llotli the wcNikuens and the strength of Poland 
and lh(‘ chiii'aclei nf ils niidouid cduealion 
wore duo Lo ils jiolitical h I rue Line, which waa 


that of a feudal aiiatocracv or arifltociatic 
republic The aoblcH from tnc bcginiuiiB had 
alisnlute power over their scifa, and Uicir 
rcstiniiit uimn tho auLlioiity of the lung 
Hteadlly inci eased until he became merely their 
agon t. Education wna tho privilege of the nohlc.s 
and loflcctcd their spirit. Toward the clo.se 
of the twelfth century, the son.s of the nobility 
Icgan to frequent the uiiiveisitioa of Italy and 
France In tbo thirt cent li c entury they were s iil- 
fieiontly luimerony at the University ofPaiTB to 
form a "nation " Tluia intelloctual attainments 
wore added to tho military prcwcaa for winch 
bho nolilcH were diaLiuguialicd. The fonvteQutli 
century wfta marked by -tli(5- cv tension of the 
power and the tenitory of Poland Wealth 
lUcrcaacd through the commercial activity 
of Urn gicnt towns, two of wliich, Danlzic in tlic 
north and Cracow in the aontli, at bliia time 
tho eapital, joined tlio Hanseatic Lenguc, Wai- 
Buw and otiici towns on the Vistula sprang into 
impoitancc. Tho political constitution of bho 
nation, ns an nnstucratic republic, was defined 
by fl tabu tea passed during the roign of Caaimir 
III (the Great), The aupicmncy of the iioblca 
was con finned by the, sc acts, hub their power of 
life and 1 lea til over bhe peasatibiy was aboluahed, 
and a degree of civil indcpeiuleiice was nsaiircd 
tho towns The natioiinl Diet aEo assumed 
foim at bills time, the nobility and higher clergy 
having chief rcprcsontatiun therein, nl though 
mcrchantaaiul thcinfcrioi clergy were admitted, 
the principle of liercditaiy succession to the 
cio wu wa’J uUiinalcly oliiTuimted, and the hov- 
creiga wii.s elocLcd by I lie Diet 

Edncntion iniUiriiUy engagrd tho attention 
of a lawgiver like Gasiiiiir tlie Gicat, and m 
1301 lie laid the fouiidationa of tho first uni- 
versity in Poland, ab Cracow, having iho pur- 
pose of Cl callup a great school after the model 
of Dologna The statute authorizing Uio in- 
stitiiLioa was puhlnhcd on PciUccost of bluit 
year, but ih nctiial opoiiitioii.s were deferred 
foi ovoi twenty-five years. Cftsiinii the 
Groat died in 1370 and, liaving no direct heii, 
he was succeeded by \m nephew, Louis of 
llungaiy This event incicnsed the loreipi 
relations of Poland and inlioducecl now cccfc- 
Hinstic and .scholastic influences. Alter the 
death of Louis, in 1382, hia second daughter, 
Jadwiga, was elected sovereign, but upon the 
condibion that she .should take, for lici husband, 
[L prince cUosou by the diet. Aa a Goiisequciieo 
of tins agreement she was married^ in 1385, to 
Jagiello, pi nice of Litliuanin, thus cfTeclmg 
the niiion of tiii.s priiicipnlily ivith Poland. 
The new teiiitnry .stretched from the BalLic 
to Iho Blaok Sea and eastward to Moscow. Its 
religion, Hint of tho Greek (3uiirh, and 
its ofTicial language, Wlnlo RiissiaUj were 
brought liy tlio union into iminedialo contact 
witli the Ho man Church and the bcholaitic 
Latin In 1402 the Uiiivcraiby of Cracow {q v ) 
was iimiiguratcd with great ceremony and 
under strong ccclesiasLical mflucncea. Pans, 
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inflLcacl of BoIoRim, boinR llic iiimlcl Qiioi'ii 
JnclwigHj who died iii 13110, Imd left her fnrluiui 
for the univciHiLy; and U wns rielily nuliiwt'd 
by the hi hr niid thn bishop of (’rnrow Willi 
the iiitioduclioii of pniiUiif;, tho city bcrainn 
the c Ciller a[ lilenuy ftclivUy, in Hip inid«t 
of wliieb the nmverniLy enjoyed great diftlme- 
lion by lenson bolh of its vnUmble library and 
of ilH learned iiioniborfl. In Mu* hulceidb cen- 
tury it gave to Poland the hi.slorinii Jnn 
DIurob'^. llio lualhciiialicinu Albert of Ilrud- 
zeii, and his iminorlal diaeiplo, CJopcrmeiifi. 

Tlip dynasty of the JiiRiellos con li lined wilh 
a brief nilerniption nearly lo the ficventceiiUi 
eenUii’y, nlicn the llinme beraiiie entirely elee- 
tive. Under the nucceHsive rulers of ibm Iiouho 
there were repented eoiiliiets N\ilii liie (IfonirnnH, 
the Till ks, niid the EiiHSiiuiB, and Mioae ImlredH 
were enRcndered which eventually proved 
dJHnsIroua to Polaiid's nntioiinl life. DiiniiK 
the HaiiK* peiiod the power of the nobles >Mis 
condlantly nugincnted throiiRh their control 
of the Diets The elements of diHeonl williin 
llio kiiiRdoiii were inercased by iho Hpiead of 
the Lulhcian doctrines, wlueh ^>ei'e necepled 
by the order of Ihn Tenlonir kniglils, and 
rapidly traiiH formed the Cieniinn sel looks. 
Itivnl snhouiH inereiujed their aelivily, and 
under Sigifliniiiid II, who reiRued from ITUH 
Lo 1572, religions aninioHity gave rise lo lierec 
perHceutioiiH 

The UnivcTHily of Ci’rtrow yielded nollnriK 
lo the new religion a doelrineH and was un- 
moved Ijy the spirit of the UeniiihHainie, which 
was Iran.HforniijiR the imiveisilii's of wen tern 
ICni'ope, eouHoriueiUly llie Proteslanis eslidj- 
liHlii‘a higher achoolo of their own Two of 
tlie.se, created in tlio HiMlccnlli eenlnry by Mui 
UidvnnsU of LiUuumm, at Kie>dany and 
Sliitsk, icaprc Lively, arc hlill in exi.slence Tlio 
lloheiiilan brothers established a IiirIiit achool 
at Lisaa, nliicli mimbered among its diieelora 
John Amos Coinenuia It was jirobiihly lo 
offaot Uns inovement that the likshop of Vnr- 
iiiie^ in 1551, invited the Jesuits Lo open 
collefio.s JO lii.s diocese Prom this lime lo the 
middle of the ciKlUceuLh c on tiny ilie mil lie nee 
of the Jesuits was miproine in cdiieational 
iiiaLlers, but eventually they gave place lo 
the Piaviala ), who cnlmed into the ficid 
in 150(3. The sehooLs of other leliRioUH aecls, 
the Lutherans, (Ireek Chinch, etc, merely 
reached Llieir own adlioieiila TIuib tliroURn 
the diverRonco of idoala the eduealimial pro- 
vision of Llio coiinLiy Iciuled lo destroy the 
HBiiHC of nnlioiial uiiiLy The aiUialion 1 h 
illii.sLrated by Ihr followiiiR Humnmry of flchoolH 
and hiRliei iiisLitiiLions foi 1710. — 

raOioliR r/iriucrJi(iVs 

(C'rm’ijw, ZanniHp, Viliin) . . 3 

iS’irij/ififjri/ UchootH 

J'rejianuury lo (’locow niiO Znnaofla . . . . 10 

l*Rli[irnlory lo tho Jeaml Unlvermiy, Vilnn , . 07 

CoiiUdllrrl Ijy I’mrJBLi .... . .27 
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In the hiRlier imd speondniy limtitulions 
Mien* weie 112,100 Hluilems and in Mie 1500 
elementary achools above .'10, 01 10 pnpilN 
The Rreat body of the peojih* at this lime 
were in a Htale of ir nor an I .Her\itiidn; only tlm 
iinides, till- mereiumts, and a very a in nil pro- 
portion of the free peasiinliy were ins true Led; 
the iiobleH eomtitiiled the nntiim, but a nation 
broken by reliRirms di.HsniHionH and feuils, and 
meiiiiced by luistile forrea on e^ery Hide. In 
IhiH erims the reform of ed neat ion wan umler- 
tiikeii by iSlaiiisbis Koimrski, a Pinrinl priest 
who had been aHtudmitin lliefanmiiH Nnznreno 
eollefle at Uoiiie. After eoiiipleJiiiR Ins .stnilica 
In* made a loui of Priinre mill eaiiie Into inli- 
mall* relation >Mth (‘hnries Hollm, who Imd 
pomidetpiv ndonned ihi- iuRiuT sehooiH of 
hiH own eouiiirv IwieoiiraRerl by this example, 
Lhe Abb6 KoiiiiHki, on Iih return In Poland, 
eslabliHhed a Hehnol of a new ordei for Lho 
youiiR inibles, the Collrgium Nvbihuni. Ub 
euriieuliiin eoinprfHed the exact sciences, 
physics, aslroiioinv, unit hemal icH, Reograpliy. 
nriueiHid liisiory, Mie hisloiy of Poland, niul 
Mie rliiHsicH in icslrii'lcd ilcRree Tin* ijifliieiicn 
of the eollege was Hiiiiplenn tiled by Hint of 
the '* Hcliool of eadels/' wliieli was eslublislmd 
l>v Ktimit^ins-AURnsluB Poidutnw'ski, soon after 
hiH eleetiim to Die Mnoiic In 1701 Allhongli 
this kiiiR iipfiearH Lo have ]ji*e]i a mere pnjipot 
in the liuinL of the KinpiesH (’ullns me of 
lliissiu. the iiiililary Hidiord heeann* n nursery 
of nalioiialiHin Aiming its e/idelH nan Kos- 
rhisko, eliief fif the band of pal riots who 
Hfiufihl In free Mieir eonniry froia foieiRii in- 
xaders The eibiculioinil reffo in was op]K)sed 
hy the JcaiiitH, bnl the dHUSlronH eoiite.sts of 
1772,111 which ITiissiri and Ansliin wreHteil 
entire pinviniea Cvoin \Mund, Riixe inertistiido 
force to Ihi* iialioiial iiioeeinenl It nna 
foHlered liy lUmie as Hie onl\ elieek to llio 
eneioaeliiiieiils of Uuifsin and Mie (Ireek 
(‘hiireli, and liy Papal Hull <tf July 21, 177;L 
the Older of the Jesuits was suppiesscd, nnu 
Llieii coufiHealed properlioH were turned lo 
Lhe Horvieo of the reform iiinveineiil A few 
months after tins event, the Diet created 
n Commission of Public Kiliiealion and lo ib 
coinmilted the clinrpe of nil Llio Hchonls, ecil- 
U'.RCfl, ami uni ve rail lea \\\ the nnmtty 'rUo 
aeerelary of Lhe ( 'oinmisfliun was Mregory 
Pyramowicz, a Je.sinl, Inil in full syiiipalhy 
wilh Mm reform moveineiiL Tlie iiiensiircs 
advocated by Mils imiuiiiinnioii anlieipaled 
many of the more imporlnnl iiroviHions of 
iiiudein sysieiiiH Tin* nmveihiLieH were Iraiio- 
foiiued, normal hcIiooIh eHlnldiNlicd, and lawn 
were enaeted fl7S2^ 17(111) icRuliUiiiR lhe euliro 
msi'viee Ilf puhlli; instiuctmn In (he eollcRes 
the Polksli luiiRmiRe repliiced f.iitin ns the iiu*- 
diuiu of inslruction; the muou'CH and civd 
and ethical Hubjects look the place of tlie 
Hc'holaslii} philosophy niul metnpbymeH, and 
ohservalioii and ex|H*riineiit brokii uii tho old 
roiitino of memoriter lecilalioini. A special 
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order of tcxlbooks, [iiul provision was mndo for 
the flyrtlematic inapecLiou of idemoiiLary schooia 
and for Hiipplyiiig Ihciii with tiaiiLod teucliCMfl. 

Tlnw, on the evo of ila dealruclioii ns a 
imbion, Poland boic an iiiipoi Lnnt part in the 
cfhicntioriai leroitiiA of the oij'liLecnbli cciitwry. 
and its selioui law romiuna ii Inuling mcmoiml 
of its awakened luiLional spirit. In 1702 Iho 
second partition of Lho country was cITected: 
and ill 1705, the tliiid diviHion, which ciulou 
tlio ancient kiiiKdoin of Poland 

The Divided Kingdom — »Sinco the divi- 
sion I lie PniMSian goveriinienb Ims Hiippicaaod 
the use of the mollioi lonRue in the Ponali 
flchools, whicli Jiavi* boon gradually and com- 
pletely Goriiianizcd ^ The similar at tempt 
ill Lho Ausliian division was almiuloiicd in 
1907, and the Polish languago was icsLored 
aa the mcthuin of instiiietjoii , and at prcsciifc 
the cducalioiiai condilions in Aii.slimn Poland 
are comparable lo Lhose of Western Europe 
In 1910, beside the two uni viu si lies, Cracow 
and Lejnberg^ iJio /mlyleohnie school and 
soveial Lee Inn cal schools of a lower order, 
there wne in Lhiu division 81 secondary schools, 
with 3 1,853 hLu dents, ami 5030 priiniiryhclioolH, 
enrolling 053,500 pupils, for a pupulalion of 
3,082,0:);i. 

The Grand Duchy of Warsaw — The Giand 
Duchy of WuMaw, foiiiied by Napoleon from 
Polisli proviiKies of PiiiHsiii under the treaty 
of Tilsit, 1907, eouLinued the llio^elllcut started 
hy the hhlucatioii Commih.siou of Poland. In 
181 1 Lho Giaiul Duchy was united with IhiSHia, 
and Ijy the af^reoinonb of the Congress of 
Vienna, 1815, it was organ ii'ed wdth other 
LeniLoiy as a cunstiuilioiial kingdom sulijecb 
to the Czar To Lins division of the nncienb 
kingdom Llio name Poland is fctill applied 
It coinpiiHcs ail aiea of -19,157 aiiuare miles 
and 111 lUIJG had a population of 11,071,800 

Russian Poland — The kingdom of Poland 
within the Ci^ui's domain was given a aepaiato 
educational syatem untie r I lie control of a 
Commlsdiou of Worship and Public lusLnic- 
lion For a few yniia Lho fovmei diiccloi* 
of cihicaLion m (he Diieliyof Waiaaw, iStaiiislas 
Patocki, was lelained as chief of the cDniiiiis- 
flioii, anti Lho progichsivc movement continued 
During Ills administration, the University of 
Will saw was eicated, 18lfi, and the following 
year it was opened iviLh imposing ceremonie.s; 
a higher tcclimcal sehool and several middle 
Lechincjd scluiols weio esLahlished, and second- 
ary hcIiooIh and primary Bchools multiplied, 
iuiL rnaelioiiary inllueneeH set in and the fuLilo 
I'l'.volL of the Poles in I8IJ0 resulletl in the re- 
flurlion of iJie "Congress kiiigflom " Lo lho 
HtaLo of a llimian province. Fioin Llml 
disastrous year to ii very leeenL date, the his- 
tory of education in Russian Poland is a his- 
tory of HUppresslon and coiiflicLs, _ exccnLiiig 
for a biief respite timing the administration 
of the Marquis Alexander Wcilopolski, a 


Polish noblciTittn who wna apnoinlcd Director 
of Lduealion in 1801. Moved by Ins counsels, 
the Emperor Alexantloi II issued the decree of 
May 8, 18G2, rccfalabliahing, m a mensure, the 
educational pohcica of the Duchy of Waiaaw. 
The work thus revived was lorinmntcd by tho 
secoiul and fatal icvolt of the Poles in 1803 

Officially Poland no longer cxiala. After 
the Buppicsaion of tho second revolt, lho 
Russian division waa designated ns the 
tciiitory of tlio Vistula, mid later as tho 
Vistula government Tliroughont its whole 
extent the lUisaifi cation of Polhh insti- 
tutions has been enforced wlLli relentless 
B even by. The iiht^ of the Polish language 
aa the medium of iiiatruction was prohibited 
in the Bccondar|>r schools at first, and finally 
oven in tho piimaiy achools and the Polish 
university at Warsaw was tiansformcd into 
a puicly Russian institution This policy of 
suppression waa embodied in successive ukases 
and administrative orders which were ruth- 
lessly executed by the Russian toachcia and 
fi'upGfvisoifl appoiided over (lie Polish schools. 
The rcsiataiico of the Polish people culininalocl 
in 1905, when the whole body of Polish pupils 
withdrew from the acliools. Parents came 
toj^cthcr in a gicat pubhe npscinhiy and sus- 
tained this action, and finally tlic ontiic force 
of Leachcra joined in the protest and with one 
voice petitioned for the nglit lo oalabllsh dpi- 
rate schools iiiuloi' the control of Llic Polish 
hocioby, m which the native language should 
1)0 employed and the hi&loiy and geography 
of Poland included in the curriculum. The 
Russian Koverninciit yielded so far ns lo au- 
thoiizc tlic mnintcnniieo of private schools 
without tho privilogG of the government 
oxaminations and diplomas. The following 
year a law waa passed which legalized private 
Bocictics and thus opened the way for the rc- 
mnikablc dcvclopinciil of social self-help 
which hna cliaracterizcd tlic last few years in 
Russian Poland. 

Mo.sb pioininciit among the societies which 
sprang into eMStcnce was the iifacierz SzJiolnn 
(Molhci of Schools), which after vigorous and 
AUG cess fill work was dissolved by an order of 
Doc. 15, 1907. The coiporation of iner- 
clianta at Warsaw also established many 
schools, The chief private schools arc modda 
of conaLriietion, equipment, and hygienic 
Ariangcincnt.s, and aie provided with sys- 
tematic medical inspection Poiiah gymnnstio 
Bocictica foi promoting school plays, school 
coloiiies, and niaiuinl work in schools, liavc 
also achieved excellent losulta in the last few 
yeai/i. 

Accoidiiig to the last issue of the Year Book 
of Russia (191 i) them were GCdO schools m 
this government in 190D, having an enrollment 
of 300,185 pupils di.'jtributcd ns follows ■ high 
Bchoolg, 1743; middle schools, 16,236; apccinl 
schools, 15,725; primary, 272,481; but as the 
piivatcflchoola arc nob included ibis impossible 
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to form any idoa ns to the extent of school 
nbtciiclnncD on the part of the Poles. It is, 
however, signiriciinL that wlicrcaa the propor- 
tioii of ilUtoratea to flic nopul a lion nhovc nine 
years of ago in the olhoi (UviHiQiis of the Einpiic 
ranged from 70 to 03 per cent necordiiig to tlic 
last caLimntes (1807), in the Polish acclion it 
was only 51) per cent 

Higher Education — The survival of llio 
Polish national spirit through the century of dis- 
poisioii and Buppresaion is oiicof Ihcmo.st atiik- 
jug fnflls ju modem history, It ig ji cnslc sjunl 
iutoiisified by hoioic LrailUioiis embodied in 
a noble liloraturo. The ovLciit to which thn 
Polish people Attend school uiidci picscnt 
coiidilioiia ia a qiieation. bhcieforp, of leh.i 
sipificanco than that of the institution.^ which 
blill preserve the language and record of their 
national dialinclioii lu the number of these 
must be included Lho University of KOnigs- 
herg, established in 1544 by Albeit, Duke of 
Prussia, for the pin pose of promoting rehgioUR, 
literary, and scientific cultuie among Lho 
dilTcront peoples inhabiting his dominion.^ 
Failing in the clTort to secure the aanclioii of 
the Pope, tins Protestant university leccivcd 
a charter in 1501 from King Sigi.sinund II of 
Poland Tlic spccml object of I lie theological 
faculty of the univoisity was Lo train miiiiHlcrR 
who could Leach the sciipLiircs Lo the PoIi.hIi 
and Lifclitmnian subjects of fcJio fluke in Ihrir 
native languages, mid with these people.^ its 
history ami acLivitics have linen idmililicil The 
university sLill maintain.^ a Polish " seminni " 

Ciaccw and Lemberg, in AiiHlriaii Pobiiul, 
am esscnlinlly Polish nniveisilie.s The Ini- 
porial j^ademy of Scion ees iiiaiiitainod in 
oonnecUon with the former ia lho piesnnt 
center of the highest iiilellectiinl activity of 
the Poles without legard Lo then gengiaphic 
location. Tlie Univeisity of Leinherg was a 
featuio of the educiilional reform planned by 
the Empress Mjiiia Tlieresa, wliicli wag not 
acconi])]i.shod until 1784, a few yon is iiflor 
her death The univeisily was eoiiipleled 
under the jireseiit emperor in IRfil by the 
estfthhshincnt of lho medical facility Like 
biio Univcisity of Ciacow, Leiulierg possessrs 
a valuable librnry Although the University 
of Warsaw Ims been traiisrorined into a lliissum 
institution, it.s library is cspecinlly lieh in 
works of Polish htfraluro, history and law. 
The principal nrehives of the Pohsli lungdom 
are also at Warsaw This eity, eapitnl of the 
Vistula govemmonl, is iherefoie the eenler 
of research in respect lo a history whieli on 
account of interiHations is a lUiiller of erinal 
concern Lo all Slavonic ami Triitonie nations. 

A. T S 
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POLIOMYELITIS. — See Infantile Pa- 

IIM.YSIH. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. — See Econom- 
ics 

POLITICAL EDUCATION. — See Citi- 
ZENHiril*, I'iDUCATlON FOIL, PaTUIOTISJI, EDU- 
CATION IN 

political SCIENCE.— Definition, 

Method, and Relation to Allied Sciences — 
Polilieal seienee is c Unfilled 

liy IJluiit.srhli as ‘'the Hneiice wliieh ih cnii- 
ceincd with the Slate, which eiideavorH to 
Miiflerstaful and eninfucJienr] tJje Slate in its 
ruiulaiiieiital coiiditioiiH, in Us essmilin) imUire, 
its vniioiiH foriiiH or uiuiiifeslnlloiia, its de- 
velopment " iStnne wriKss, (‘speeiiillv in 
Fraiu'e, jirefer the idiirul foim, ** llie imlilirnl 
Hci(‘ii(;(‘.s " iscK'urvH jaddu/Mf's), aiguiiig that 
there is no single Hcieiiee of tin* Htiile, but 
rather a group nf ielul(*d HCieiiees The term 
'* polilieH,” iiH(‘d by many wiiI(*ih, ih oiioii 
L o the objection llint in jmjiiilur UKage il 
(l(‘noles till* eoiieiete iiiid often piirlhaii nrt 
of goveuiiiieiU, rnllier limn llie syhteniatic 
Htiidy of political foiiiiH and ])]ii'u<iiiioiia 
The leriii pohlicH arose nniOTig the (iieoks 
and leferred oiiginallv to the gov(*riiineiil nf 
the city (ttoXi?) With the decline of the 
eity .siiiLea iiiut (he development of modem 
lint inn a I oigaiiizatioiiH, the term ^Yn^^ correj- 
apoiidingly widened The State, the insli- 
tnlioii with w'hicli political Heii^iice denlfl, ruay 
he dehiiml an a jiopulalloii W’liieh oeciipies a 
tiefinilo teiiilory and which ih poll lie ally 
oigaiii/ed by ineanH of a giiveuiiiient which 
forimilateH and adiTiiuiHteiH, in the form of 
law, a soveieign will over all iiidiMdunls ami 
assoniiitioriH of individualg within the Slate, 
and wliieh inaintuiiiH a Hoveieigii imlepeiidenco 
by adjiintiiig llie inulual miw-eiH and obligri' 
iioiiH of the Slate in it.H dealiiigH witli oliuT 
Staten 

The Hcieiitifie inv(‘sllg[ilion of |)oliliral 
pheiioinenjL is eiuried on under eerlain clifii- 
(iiillieH. 'rh(‘ facts of hisloiy eannol he lepio- 
diieed oi made the sulijeeL of e\jieriineiitjitinii, 
and few artifirinl device's can he used to direct 
U 
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or iiicrc[iHe olififTvalioii of fiuln or Lho 
irRiatoiiiiR of lii'sidrs, snnul frirls do 

iKit rpcur hL rpRiilur iiUorviiln, nor follow in- 
Viiriablo bnvfl Tlii* iiittupiiruH iilTccl- 

iiiR Llinn HIT (‘tmii)lpx iuijl closrly iiiLoiielaLcd, 
ftiul tlio HCliotiH of iinlividuiih rnn rnddoin bo 
accunUoly pii'dirlcd Accordingly, iMdilind 
8 ciciic(i einidoyrt h viuicLy of hicLIioiIh I'X- 
])oniocnt[Uimi is cunicd on wUrin^vrr lho or- 
JriiiiiKHlioii or aotivilii'H of Rovcrinucnl nro 
collHCl«ll•^ly iiuMlilinl The biol(»|rirul nicthod 
JiUrilniloH Lo llic SLiilo Lho rjiialificH 
of a hviiiR oiRiiniHiii ('iiijduiHi^^c'H lho unity 
mid rmiliiuioiH ovoluMoii of lodilind fui'niH 
The jjHvrliuloRical iiiolhoil, ]io]niliu' iiitimif; 
French wriLcr^, iiilorinolH Hiicinl idunioinona 
111 toniiH of psydnilo^joiil Ihwh. Tlin juridical 
iiicLhod, fuvniod by lli(‘ CioniiaiiH, views Llie 
.Stale as a leRiil, latliei Lhaii u Hociul, bislilii- 
tion, luid dmwH iIh coiicIuhioiis fiojii iin uiialy- 
H\a of the iSliiLe'H lelaLioiis in public law. Tho 
liistni'icid u»d conipiinilivo locihod aiitifl lo 
(liHcuHS the origin anil devehiiiiiieiil of judiLical 
forniH, nod ihc laws of_ polilical caiihulion; 
and 1 >y Htdeidion, coiiipaiiHon, uiirl eliiiiiiialioii 
Lo derive Keiif‘iid piiiieiplcH fioiii Lli(‘ iiuihs of 
liistoiiral data This moLliod, probably Dio 
iiiosL friiilfiiL H alHo Die iuohI dinieull, lieiri); 
especially I i aide lo (‘noi.s rcmilLiuK from per- 
Honal biin or fioin the oiniHsmn of eleineiilH 
winch iiivahdiilc the iiuhL iiiiporliinl eunclih 
sioDH. 

Tlie fTrowiiiR leitli^.alioii of Die faet DiiiL 
no .snennn dealing wilh niaiikmd has Hpeebd 
data nil to ilHclf, and Dial pfdilicul iiheiiomeiia 
arc not the iiiaiiircHliUionH of ii rliKlini'l Hide of 
luiman naLuie noi of u ilnllneL Hpeeii'H of hu- 
man beiiiRH, liiH nnphini/.ed Die ndulioiiH 
between polilieal Heieiiee and Die oilier Hueiiil 
ficienees. HlaiLbij^ with those iids tliiiL am 
specifierdly ('oveiiiineiiliil, poliLicjd Hcienco 
worliH jrraduidly LlnouRh i eluted iiids into tho 
Renerid field of Iminun (‘ondiiol Prom hiu- 
tory It dniwH ih duLii; in micioloRy it observe.s 
Lho development, HtrucLure, uml fiiiietioiiH of 
flociid inHlitiilnniH cloaely related lo the StiilOj 
111 econoniics it fiinlH that inotivefl and aclion 
chiefly concenicil with the production, diu- 
LniniLiiiii, mid consiiini)lion of wcuUli, iiifliienec 
and me influenced by political forim and func- 
tion s; in cLIiich it Hces a clone connection 
tliroiiRliouL Die whole develojJineiiL of moral- 
ity and of law Modem IhmiRlit aoceiiLiiatcs 
rclalioiH rnLhei Duin diflfereiieeH, and by iiti- 
ii^dtiR the imiHH of iimteiiidu RtiLhered in allied 
fiehlH, pnliLieuI Keieneo in no loiiRec founded 
upon HliiftitiR Hpi'CiiliiLniiiH, but U poHse^iaed of 
aminder kiiowlnlKo of the nature and tenden- 
cies of the SluL(s/'uiL buiiil up more acieiilifiG 
priiieiples of pufiLieaf ejuiHatioii, mid cun niidce 
jioHslble more niiml and iiiLionul poliLiciil 

jn’ORlTNfl 

Historical Development —To Ljio hmLoii- 
cal development of jxdilical h cion re two 
inaiii Innuoiicea liave conliibuLcd, lliilera and 


Btateamon, in the work of practical govern- 
ment, iiccessaiily roiiecivc certain political 
jinnciples ii])on wliieli to Ijnac Lhcir actions, 
riiese lire einliodied in institutions, or arc 
found, expressed oi iiiiphoil, m la^YS, consLilu- 
tions, tiealies, and alatc i)apeis,iii Lhc wnling.s 
and apeecliea of poliLiciaiia, and in gcneial 
iniblio opiinuii. Such jiiinciplcs, often nrjiiing 
unconscioiiHlj', are Huldoiii coinpnjliciifiivc or 
HysLeniiilic, but are often full of jirejudices, 
l(‘Ri\l fictions, and iiiconsisloncies On Die 
otlif‘1 IuumI, pobtic/d jdjjJosoplioivs, outside the 
cun cut of aeUiiil goveinnicnL, have frequently 
at temp Led lo buihl up Lhcoiie.s of lho State. 
Hinnetimes these have aimed lo cxjilain tlio 
oiiRiii of the .Stale, lo justify its aiithoiity, 
01 Lo detoriiiine the scone of ila activities 
A Ram they arise Lo iipiiold or lo attack cci- 
taiii exiHtiiiR Rovciiinicnlal foims or mcLhodB 
iSonieliiiie.H those theories have been purely 
Hpecnlativc or idealMic in nature Again, 
tlipy liiive icHtdled from tho ob.qoi vatioii and 
aiiJily-jiH of existiiiR oi histoiical Rovciniuonlal 
insLiliilioiia Tin o ugh a conibiuaLion and 

intmjKdiou of these influences lhc fjcicncc of 
tho .Stale has, in Die main, developed 
Poll Li Old speouhilioii proper scarcely exi.slcd 
before lliii rise of (licek philosophy In Lho 
Orientjd natimiH Ihought was bused upon 
tradition and belief lalher Llinn upon leason, 
and Kiiflieient political libciLy Lo permit rpica- 
tioniiiR hohlom exisled. Tin* (JicolcH, lioivevci, 
lirtviiiR no powerful priestly elnss mul few 
fixed dogmas, viewed the H late and law as 
" natural " in ongiii, as repicseiiliiiR the high- 
c.hL fonii of life, and, in their siniill eily iimta, 
developed eoiisideiabio iiKlividiud freedom 
and niuch keen LliinUnfi hi polilie.s. Tu tlir, 
pliilosoplneul idcalistii of Pluto and in the 
moie Heieiillfic ohHcivatioiis of AnsLolle me 
fouiifl the best Htaleinent.s of Greek political 
llieorv. Wliile Die lloiniiiiB took Iheii phi- 
loRopIiy, with little inodilieatiou, fiom the 
Gieeks, they winked out valuable practJcal 
piiiieinl(‘H of government Tlin ideas of posi- 
tive law, ays Lem a tic jiirifipriulcnCG, aovei- 
eigiity^ eiti/cn.Diip, miimoipnl and coluiiinl 
adiiiiniHtraLioii, and world ciiipiie wore among 
their cmiUibiitiun.'i. They aEo emphubiacd Lho 
vaUio of chocks and balances, anil of pehlienl 
coni]ironiises in aecuruig stable governinciit 
Polybius and Cicero best state tlicir theories 
Aftei Die fall of Die Homan Empiic, the doc- 
trines of Lho Clirislian Cliuich and feudal ciia- 
tom.H based on landholding fiirnibhccl tlio 
cliief poll Ll cal principles, uiul medieval Dicory 
was oliii’fly ooiunniiotl with the i»roper relation 
of Chiiroli and .State, The piqial paity, rep- 
resented by fii'i'goi’jy' VII, IinioeeiiL III, and 
Thomas AqiiiimH, chiimed suponority foi'fipiril- 
lud power ns more diieclly confoired by God, 
Ibit by the fourteen Lh ceiilniy Die revived 
study of Homan law furiiiahcd principles for 
the ilerendeis of civil poivei, and Dante and 
Occam supported the national moimichica 
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than ftriHiJjg. The llcimiHBttnt’o Hpirit in jinli- 
Lica waa riiprcauiilcil by Miicliinvolli, who 
replaced flcliolasLic (led action a Ijy iicluiil iii- 
vcatigaLion and compun.aon, and AKfiiii broUKlit 
political theory in touch with actual fucLn 
lie also divorced politics from religion, juati- 
ficfl conciiicst. and rccoRiiizcd luilioiiahly. 
After tile Jtc/(jiiniL{iori, CaKin’w (loctriiie of 
democracy 111 chuich govcinmenl iviia ap|ilii‘il 
by hiu followers in Holland, EiiKlnnd, and 
America aa a fouiulidioii for iiohticid liberty. 
(Sdd Calvin; CvLViNiBTfi and Edui'atkjn,) 
MeaiiwiiUo, tlio existciicii of a mi in her of wrll- 
organized national moiiarchicfl, huviiiK lela- 
tioiiB one with another in war and poacc^ pic- 
pnred the way for luodoin political Hcieiice. 
Bodiii, in the sixteenth century, iimdo thu 
firat aystomatic study of polilic.a Hiiico Aiistolle; 
and in the .icvcnteeuLli century Ciioliiia {q v ) 
laid Llio fmmdiUioiis of iiUcnniLionnl Itiw. In 
the writiiiRa of tliohc men the modern theory 
of soverei[?iity as inlcrnal aupieinncy and ox- 
Lcrnal independence waa eatabliahod Tin’ 
growing coiiLoflt bctiyccn king and people next 
inlluonccd political Lhoory. The doctiiim of 
(livino righb upon which the abHoluto iiion- 
archic^ wore baaed was upheld by Janica I and 
BeaaiioL, but waa attacked by the glowing 
belief in natural lights " amj in the ” aoeial 
conlrncb '' as the bams for political aiithoiily. 
Ilobbea utilized this theory lu aiippoit king- 
ship, but in tlin Iminlfl of Locke and llousseuu 
tho new theory paved tho way foi popular 
Hovcrclgiity. SXonLc.squieii pointed out llin 
innucncc of physical environment and einpha- 
sized tlio value of the separation of powm'S 
in govemincnt. In the nineteenth century 
the growth of histoiical knowledge and the 
bjoJogio doctrine of evolution chiefly iiillii- 
encecl political science Moihu'n polilieid 
Bcieiico, thoiij begins with Bodin, (IroliiH. 
Pufciidorf, Ilobbcs, Locke, IlousHeau, and 
Wontosqidcu. During tho last century the 
Bcionco has been enriclied by the wuik of 
numoroua scholars, among wlioin may be 
mentioned Von Mold, Wailz, IloUzcndoiff, 
and Bill nta chi i in Germany, De Toeiiiievillc 
and Lnboiilayc in Friincc; Lewis, Austin, 
Maine, Mill, Freeman, Sidgwick. and iSceley 
111 England; and Ilaniillon, hladiaoii, Lioher, 
AYoolaey, and BurgOHS jii America. 

History of Academic Teaching — \s an 
academic study, politics aiosc n.s a di vision 
of practical pliiloaophy, to which the Lbcorv 
of ' imtural law '' was added in the sevrnLpentn 
coiiLury. pining tho cighLccnLh ceiiliiiy the 
Camoralislin. se.icnccs (see Econumicn) de- 
veloped, and during tho iiinoLoeiith eeiiLury Llie 
separate political and BociQ-ceonomic sciences 
were evolved. Thn svHtonmlie and junstic 
phase of political science has always been closely 
cnnnected with tho study of law; and ciinsidei- 
ablo impetus, espcomlly from the comparative 
standpoiut, has been given by the recent growth 
of hisLorical knowledge and interest. 


Cioiinan univeiHiliGH have iield the fore most 
place Ml the de^ elopiiiiuiL of jnjlilieul aciencQ 
Duiniiiieiis Am minis first lerluiiiig on iniblic 
law nl the Univeiriity of Jeim beLweeii tho 
years lOOfi-lfiH?. Between I00N1(>08 rufea- 
dorf IcTliired on the new Lhemy of " niiLural 
law ” «L the IJiiivcrHily of Heidelberg. During 
the latter part of the ftcveatenilJi and the fiiat 
half of the (‘iglileeiilh eeiituiy llio IJmveisity 
of Halle, and during the luUer half of the eight- 
eeiilli eeiiLiiry llio Unneiriily of (lotlingQn, 
were the eluof eenlei’H of noiUieid sludiesl 
Beginning with the iiiiieteenlh ceiiLury, polili- 
eul Heienee shifted giadually fiom a iialiiral 
law" Lo an Insloiieal basis, and the ])ohlical 
tiiuiHronniiliona (liiniigli which (iennnny waa 
passing gave iiddUioiml iiiipeLus lo political 
htiidies Among the toucheis of lliis jjcriod 
wi'ie Zarliiiiiu and Vmi Mohl at Ileidelbctg. 
By the middle of the niiieleeiitli eeiiLury tho 
iiieicasiiig knowledge of political iiistitulionH 
in other pails of the world made possible iho 
comparative inelliod of study. BluiUbchli, 
who followed Voii Mohl nL Ileididhcrg and 
(iiieist at Heiliii, typified this devolopmcTit. 
Since tho oMtuliliHhmeiit of tlic (leriiinn Empire 
a host of Heliolars, among whom luny ho men- 
tioned Lalnuid, Bin*, and JrUiiiek, Imve om- 
pliiisized the juridieul latlier than tin' InsLorlcai 
iimlhod, and liave paid imrtirular aLLenlion 
to the iiatuie of the federal Slate In a few 
iimveiHiLi(‘.H, Tlibiiigeii foi' i«\ainple, sUulioa 
relating to imlilic nlTairs me roiiibined in a 
sepaiiite fanilly ; liul In most (leiimm univer- 
sUie.H Ihn eoursi's an' guuiped uiidei the facul- 
li(*s of law or of philoHopliy. The first Keiuiimr 
in ]iolilieal Heienee was organized at Jena in 
IMBl. The .SWisfir/ie iSVisiaar ul Berlin waa 
founded jn J.S02, und Ijehn'en 1871- 1870 ji 
mnijinu of the leading niiiveimliea established 
aeininar.H foi the iiivesligiiUoii of pohtienl and 
ceoiioinie iirobleiiiH. 

The rlimf infliienee in the neiuleniio develop- 
ment of politieid Helen re m Frunei* emiie from 
Laboulnye, a eonleinimriirv of Bliinlsehli in 
Cieiiminy and of Lirlier in Ainerieu IBs Icc- 
tiircH weie gueii iit the (*ulligv tic France during 
lh(‘ tliiril rpiurtei of the liiHt eeiiLury. At the 
Uiiiversily of Bmi.s, politieid HeieniT is Lauglit 
in the faeiiUy of luw' Unuhimlly valuable lec- 
liires ill praelii'id iMililies aie giM'ii at lha 
ficolc l\brc dvti HnniccH pnliUquvn In England 
the stiung ehiH.sieid and iiiiUlieiimliral Iradi- 
lions of (Kfoi’d and ('aiiibridge oiTered con- 
Hiderableresihtaiice to Lhenew’ri Horiid HrienccB, 
To tlie proreHKOiHhip.H of ei^d law eslalillHlicd 
by Henry Vfll, eliaiiH of niodeni hisl^uy were 
added at ('nmluidge in 17LM and at Oxloid in 
ISfil. By ISOO I'inglirth law had been made a 
separate depmlnient in both iimveihilieH. 
Iiilenmliuiini law and diploimuiy were inlro- 
dueed in 1881 at Oxfoid ami in 18117 at C’ain- 
Imdgo, and (hford added in IKfll) a jirofrssor- 
ship of jurispiudenee At iiieaent there is a 
professer of colonial hmtuiy at Oxford and a 
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IrcUiror in polilicfl nl Cfiiiil)ii(l(?o Thcio arr, 
houovc’i', no iliHLiiK’L tlrpai linanlH of polUical 
aricncc, as m Lho Cioiinnii or Anirricaii univi'i- 
fiiliea, courses in Rovmmirnt bcinR uieidoiitiil 
to law or to imjtU'rn history. Poi cxamiilc, 
Aha Lin j Maine, Pryco, Dicoy, nnd Pollock 
have hoUl rliuiiH of law, Hid^nirk was a lec- 
turer in moral Hcieiice, and Fieeiiian and See- 
jev taught political Heienre in eoimeplion 
with modern liiatory Seeley's “ coiiveiHiUiuii- 
cIahh " at (’iiinhrnlRe was a sort of political 
flcienca Keuiinui. SepamUi chairs of pohlieal 
Hcicuee Me Co mid in soini* of the youuRei 
uiiiversilies, Miineheslej, f<>r example Much 
of the hesL wiiUiiR on poUlieal subjects in 
ilnf;laiid Iuih beou done by men not coiincclcil 
with Lho nniversilie.s.^ 

JefleiHoii'H (f/ e ) influenec (lomiimted tlio 
fiist leaf hi HR of jiolilics iii Aineriea. CUmiiRes 
raadfl by him m 1770 at 'William and Mary 
ColieRU mnpluihi/.cd political and legal studicH, 
and the eurricuhnii whieii he coiislnictcd for 
the Uinver.Hily of VirRUiin (LS25) contained 
Rovorninent as one of its mam proups. Mean- 
while, in the NoUh, crude beRinniiiRS in polili- 
cal studies, usually in coniiectioii wi(h pli- 
lo.sophy, weio being made by MeViekai at 
(Joluml)ia (1817) ami hy Howen at Harvard 
(IHfiO) A iiioie diroel impetus was Riven 
by WooIhuv, who, as president of Yale m 1817, 
laiiRht political jdulosophy and interualioiml 
law. Oiut of Ills slmlenls, Andieiv IL White, 
^vho sLudied later in Fianeo ami Clermany, 
further empluisi/ed poll tie al studies, first as 
picfesNoi at MieUigan (18fj7-lSfl2), (lien ns 
picsideut of Cornell (1808-1881)) The innsb 
powerful slimnliiH to the tenehiiiR of political 
sfiieiicn was Riven by a (reinmn, I'Yancis 
Lieber In 18^7, im the ndvieo of McViekar. 
aseparatn profesHorsliip of liintory and political 
science was eslaMishcd at (‘oliunbm, and 
Licbor, who for twenty yeais had been teach- 
ing and niiliiiR at ('oluiiihift, iS C,, was called 
to this chair. Ho intiodmied Geriuan methods 
and ideals, ami began in Aiiiciica the fruitful 
coordiuatiori of pohtienl seieneo with history, 
lather than, a.s formerly, with metaphysics. 
Licbei's professoiflhip was abolished in 1805, 
but was reUstablinlied ia 1875 wdnm John Bur- 
RCis, who had sludu'd in Creniiniiy and taught 
political Hcieiicii and history under Hcelyo at 
Amhei.sb (1S73-1870), took Liebor's place. 
In 1880 BuigeHs oiRaiiizod thc*School of Politi- 
cal iScienec at Cdluiiibia, Mayo iSmith, (Jond- 
now, and Miiiiroo iSinith being his hisL as^isl- 
M\U. 'rUiH Rchuul sent many aUvdculs to 
study ill (Tcrumiiy and has evci Led a prenonder- 
ant iiifluenm on the sLiidy and ieaelnng of 
political seiimee iii this country. Moro recent 
Iriteliers of pnblies inclmh* llarl aiu\ Lowell 
of Harvard, Diinning, Moore, and Beaul of 
ColumhiiL, Wilson ot Princeton. WillouRhby 
of Johns Hopkins, Merriain of CliioaRo, llowo 
of PcniiNylvdiiiii, lleiiiscli of Wisconain, and 
Garner of llliiioiH 
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Academic Organization and Method. — 
American college.s oITcr a eonsideiablc ami 
Ri'owiiiR aiiiouuL of undergraduate instruction 
in political science A rereiifc study hnaed tm 
forty representative colleges shows that 72 per 
rent of these iiLstitutioufl offer couiscs in general 
imlilicnl science or compaiativo govern in cut, 
50 per cent loach Aineiiean government. 
'15 per rent teach mind ei pal government, and 
that (Joursps in political llieoncs, American 
polities, and jViiieiiciin diplomacy arc Riven 
m from 10 to 30 pei cent of Lho uwmhci . In 
iwlditiou, fundamental couvsea in jmisprvi- 
(lence, inteniatianal law, and American eon- 
slitutioiml law aio frciiuciilly offered Homo 
of theHo colleges have distiucL ilcpaitmenta 
of political Bcioiico; but in other.s the work is 
oigaiiizcd under the deparLincnt of hisLorv, or, 
in some cases, in connection with economics or 
floeiology The usual iiiclliod of mstruclion is 
bascil upon general textbooks, and consists of 
lec Lures ami diHQu.ssioua, collateral reading, 
01 al and written ropoits, and periodical ex- 
ftnuiiatioiift, Clubs for the btiidy of cm rent 
ovenU are often formed, and, when conditions 
penult, the opciatiori of actual poll ties la 
observed oi pruclical reform woik ia at tempted. 
Since the couraos aio usually elective niul 
limited to jimiors and seniors, the total propor- 
tion of .students lecciviug collcgiaLc iiiBtruction 
in political science is comparatively email 
In the orj^anbatinii of the departments of 
political science in tho leading Ainciican 
univcrsitie.s 1 1 bile iiiiironiiity can be found 
At C'hienRO, Jolins lIopKiiis, and Wisconsin 
there nie sojiarato dop nr linen Is of political 
ficionce; at Ilnrvnid, In.story and govcnimciih 
nro grminnd toRcthcr; at Yale, the social 
ficienroH, law, nnd Idsiory are coTn\)mGtl; wwl 
at Columbia, tlio faculty of political science 
includes the departmciils of history, cconom- 
icfl, florioloRj'’, and political acieiirc pioper. 
The usual cour/ies include conatitutionalj nd- 
tninislralive, and mtciimlionnl law, political 
llieory, comparative govcrninciit, and ccitaiu 
phases of American government, especially 
nuinicipal and colonial government, and polit- 
ical parlies. TIic more elemental y courses 
arc usually limilcd to undcrgradualca; certain 
other courses aro upon to both undcrgiacluatca 
and grnduatc.s; and the more advanced coursca 
arc ofTured to graduates only. A cicar-cut 
(lia line Lion between undergraduate and gradu- 
ato cmirxca and methoda can aenreely be flnid 
to exist However, in graduate couiscs the 
lecUites nic not (logmatic prcaoutatious of 
fuiulaiiiciUal pi'iiiciplc.s, but nim rather to 
open up the lilciaLine of llio subjccL and to 
HUggost its prohleins In lho scniiimr, in- 
Hlruclora and sliulcnls meet periodirnUy for 
^IkscUHsioiis mid reports l)A,scd oa iuvcsligatioii 
and loflcavch. 'Voluntary cluba aro often or- 
ganized for Lho purpose of diacuasmg or do bat- 
ing political topics, or lisLeiiing to lectures on 
public aflaiis, 
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Two especially vnluablo flnrioH of puliheii- 
tionSj resulting from the iiiveflligniionH of uiii- 
vcraily inaLnictora and sliidoiUs, avo Llio 
Johns HopUns U niva sily Studies in Historical 
fljifZ PoUiicol Scieiuct publiHlied monllily aiuoo 
18B3; and llic! Columbia Univcinitu Studies 
111 Ilisfori/f /i^cD no aiic.s, and Public LnWj ooii- 
fiiaLiiig of over one lumdrod moiiogrriiilia, iHSiied 
fliiiec 1801. Tlio atmly^ of poliUrril HCieiieo 
is also fiirllieml by nasDcialiona a /Til in Led wUh 
aeveral of the largo nnivoiHiUes. The Acad- 
emy of PoliLicid Sciciici! m the City of Now 
York, orgmuFod in 1880 uiulnr llu* dirccLion 
of tlio PaciilLy of Political Heionee of Columluii 
UnivorHity, fms, Hiiico 1880, mddi.Hhod Lius 
Polilical Science Quartnly, niid, ftinco JOlO, 
iasuod four volumes of Prorccdiiigs each ycni 
Tiio American Acftdomy of PoUlienl luuKSocial 
iScienro, organized in 1HB9, is afliliiitod witli the 
UnivcisiLy of Pennsylvania and publishcH 
its A?i}iaJ3 bull on tidy > TJic Ainoricnn Poll 1 1 - 
cni Science Association, estnblifihcd in lOO'i, 
IB a nationnl organization for '* the eiiconiagc- 
mont of the sricniifie atndy of Polilics, PnliJjc 
Law, AdminisLralion, and Diplomacy ”, It 
IioUIb nnnuiil luceLiiiRS, UHUiilly in conjunction 
wjtli Lho American IJiatorii’al AhsociuIioh, 
piibiishca lho addri'Hses delivered al wucli 
mnctiiigs, and conLrolH Lho f|Uailcr!y publica- 
tion of the Aaiencfia Political Science Umew. 

Political Science and Practical Politics — 
The sUitiy of political Hcionec lies in Llie boiih^r 
zone between tlioau ,siil>;ecl.y iJiat aio c.wpccJiiJJy 
of culLural value and Iho.so tiiat me nioro 
BTieciri rally practical ami professional. l'"j'oin 
Lho BLaiidpoiiiL of the former, it hriiigH the 
stiidonl in tounii with the luHlorical dovtdop- 
menk of thought and of iimtituLioiiH, and 
familiarises liim with Lho issiiOH and probioniH 
of modern civil i/ at ion Fiom the Hlaiidpoinb 
of the latter it funiishca a direct foundation 
foi law, govornmeut aeivici‘, journalism, and 
good ciLizcaship 

Tile incrcaHing iinportanco of political Hcieiiro 
in the imivcj'flity is iiotli a cause and a result 
of tliG mci casing iinporlnnce of the univeiaity 
in praoticai puiitict^ Tlu* piopoi tion of college 
graduates in public ofTire is growing eacli 3 Tftr, 
men actively engaged in university iuHtruetion 
liave recently hern candidates for important 
elective □iTicc.s, and the influence of the uni- 
vGrhiby and its affiliated aluinui assoriu lions 
19 a vahiable iiolilicid as.sol UniviTsiLy 
tinmcd men hold important posi lions in the 
civil service, and uiiivrr.HiLy teacliers are fre- 
qiicntly appointed to serve on goV(‘rnmenLiil 
boards am! coiniiiiHsioiis. Thohcorn in which the 
practical politician formerly held the academic 
teacher of politics is di.sappenriojr, and tlio Hlata 
Lends more and more to apply scion Li lie polilnvil 
inethodfl in actual government. ITisLory and 
present condi tioiiB arc mves Ligated hoforo action 
la taken on now ([uestione, and an increasing 
use IS made of statistics Political phenomena 
are observed and classified, and gencializations 


arc made from the data thus eollectod Por 
thi.s work, dealing with eoiulilioiiH Imlh nt 
home and abroad, the Hfiite draws largely 
upon university teachers of jiohlieal .seinnco 
Lsp eel ally el one is tbe coimcctmn between 
academic and praoLieal politieH in liie Htalo 
uni ver.si Lies of the Middle We.sL; ni some cases, 
as la WiseoiiHiii, the uuiVfihity lias heeomc 
ill effect \i eoOrdinato dispart men L of slate 
adiniiii.slralHmr and exerts a powerful and di- 
lect inllucncr upon public opinion and upon 
legiHlatinn 

III Europe an oven elo.ser coimeclion he- 
Lwren acudeinie and imudieiil jinlilipH is nmm- 
talncd by the iSeiiunary of Llic Prussian .Stalis- 
Ileal Ihireau at Ilerlin and the imli'pomleut 
fie bool of Political HiiionccH a I Pans The 
rinuier, a goveriiineiil nwlituLion opeiuul in 
180*2 under the chief of the llunmu of .Slatislics, 
aided by vurioiiH uiiiveihity profossois, is a 
lalmratorv of pobtieal Hcienee, It train, y 
iimvoiHity students for the liiglier brniinlics 
of the ci\il Horviee ami eolleelH a vasl amount 
of data Vftliialile for ImlJi Die seJiolai and Uut 
Hlatesmaii The latter, founded in 1871 ns a 
private joint stork compiuiv, piepares for 
public afluiiH, especially for ceilain brancliDS of 
the admiuirtlraiioii uiuh*!' I he cimI service nys- 
lem, and many of its h'l'tuicrs aie men jiruiiii- 
iiPiiL in jiulihc life 'Pile cslablirtliineiiL of a 
similar iiisLituliou at WuHhiiigUm has ofleu 
been iiiged 

Scope flfid Pj-oblems — 'J')u! acojie of polili- 
oal HPieiU'e and ils main iIivihioos iini fleler- 
niined by .several broad ealegnncH imdcr 
which tin* Slate may be viewed There is, firs I, 
11 iliHtinclioii bclwcmilhe sulijcelivc and objee,- 
Livc plumes of the Slate 'I'lic former in 
the huiiian mind and erente.s poliLicul theory: 
the hitler exists ia oulwanl inaiufestatioiiB aiirl 
gives rise to political iiistiLuliouH Hotween 
polilieal theory find imlilit'al inslitulioiis Lho 
relation is close, each being both a cauHO and a 
roHiilt of the other A seemid liiHlnioLion views 
tluj State as both stiitie and dyniimin From 
the foimer Htand[)oint einpluiiH is laitl on or- 
gniiizatKiii; from Llio luLLci, on fuiirLiciii. 
Polilieal .seioueo inust (efi what the state ia, and 
what it docs The piiysieiU background of Lho 
Slate 111 population and icnilory, the conati- 
tiUioiuil organization of goveiniiicnl, willi its 
Hcparalion into legislative, exeeiilive, and 
judicial departments, and Us divihlrjn iiilo 
national, local, and eoloniul ageiils, Die govin n- 
mciiLal posilion of Die cleeloialc and of polih- 
eal jiartie.s, must all he deHeiibed, Tho uc- 
livities of Lho Slate aie determined by tiin fiin- 
dumenlal lehilloiiH of inilividind to individual, 
Home of which tlieStiite regulates under privnLo 
luw; tho iclaLinns of SI ale to individual, 
which the Slate duleniducH in iIh piihhe law, 
and the rolalioiifi of Stale to Stale, whicli ave 
regulated liy the piiiie.iplcH called iriLerualional 
Inw The Hliiiro of individuals in governing 
authority and their freedom from gcvornmmiial 
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intorfcrnncD opni up iinporlnnt qucglioiis of 
aovcreigiily mid liljiirly. Virwa ns to Llio 
proper seopo of atnlo fii action vary from an 
extreme individualinm to an extreme socialism 
Opinions as to tim proper nntiiie of irilcriia- 
tioiittl rciations show Hoareely more aRUTmeiit 
A third dm tine lion views I he stale as pnat, 
present, and fuLuro The ori|^iii and polilical 
dovolopiTioiil of both theory and iiiHlitutioiis 
must be traced; picsmL condilioiiH both as to 
organuatioii and fiinctioiis iiuihI he dcHcribed; 
and future Iciuleiicum may oithor foini Llio 
basis of politieiil speculation or lend to active 
oITorts at leforni. 

Certain fuudameiUal chaiiRos have taken 
place durinR the ])ast miarter mitiiiy in tho 
attitude of mind witli wfiieh political sciniiluds 
approacli their subjeet. Tin' doctrine of 
natural rightH is now Hcldom lofoircd to as a 
basis for political practice, iipither are poUlicul 
even la ascribed to the intervention of a divine 
Providence. There is also considerable hesita- 
tion in explniainR broad and complex move- 
monU on the basis of racial elmraclcristics 
Tho speculative thcoiisls aiul the builders of 
utopias have iiecn replaced by men trained in 
hiatoricai re.search and in the soioiitiric theory 
of evolution. Ilccords of past political sya- 
tcnis and theories are carcfiiilv studied, present 
day conditions are imiuilelv analyzed and 
described, and principles of causation aio 
diligoiilly sought. Modern seholars, fleeing 
thoinsclvcfl as far ns iiossiblo of personal bins, 
and makiiif; little cfTort to praise or cojulemn, 
or to point moralH, mm to view the origin, 
development, oTRani'/rtttlon, lelathms, and func- 
tions of the stale, in tlic ligliL of past condi- 
tions and present lendeiimeH, coiislariUy ic- 
inembcriug the eloflo coiuieeLiou boliweou Lho 
political activities of mankind and thosn other 
pliQscs of dovelopnient which make up tho 
total process of social ovoUitioii. R. Q Q. 

See Civics for trcatiiicnb of tho subject in 
tho lower scdiools 
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POLYGON — - A word deiived from the 
Greek and meaning maiiy-anglcd In clcmon- 
tary geometry tho term is usually limited to 
convex piano figurea boundod by a continuous 
line, made up of straight hues. Wo may, 
lio\Yov(T, hnvo concave polygons, cross poly- 
gons, anti polygons that arc not m the same 
piano (skew polygons) 

A polygon is aaid to bo regular if its sides 
are equal and its angles arc equal. Tho study 
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of the regular polygons forms a part of tho 
work in elementary plane geometry Of the 
principles of polygons, one of tho most im- 
portant is that relating to tho sum of the angles, 
this sum being equal to (a- 2) times 2 right 
angles The study of the stellar polygon was 
prominent in medieval education. D. E S. 


POLYGONAL NUMBERS. — The Greeks 
paid much attention to tho thoory of nirniboTs, 
and thnio still romaiii in arithmetic certain 
relies of then activity in this 
field, as in tho ticatmoiit of A 

prime mimbois, even and odd V 

luimbors, and sqiiaro and cube 

numbers. A aquaio number 
derives its name from the fact 
that d, 0, 10, 25 . . . dots can 
be arranged in the form of a 
geometric square, A square 
number is a special form of a 
polygonal iminhei, for it is pos- 
sible to arrange tho dots in tho 
form of other polygons, such as triangles, 
pentagons, etc. Among tho polygonal num- 
bers flLudied bv the Cliceka, and found m 
the medieval education, are the following' — 

Trinngular, 1, 3i 0, 10, 13, 

Squiirc, 1, 4, 0, 23, 30, . i . 

PcnlnBonnl, 1, 5, 12, 22, 33, ... 

IIoxAflouiil, 1, 0, 13, 28, 46, 

With the exception of square numbers tho 
polygonal numbers are no longer studied. 



POLYHEDRON, — A toim derived from 
the Greek and meaning inany-facert, or many- 
sealed. A regular polyhedron has nil of its 
fneea oongruent regular polygons. Tlieic are 
five regular convex polyhoclrons, and theso 
were sLiidied bo oxlonsivoly in tlio achgol of 
Plato as to have tho name of " Platonic 
bodies ” Tho Greeks attributed particular 
mystic Hignificanco to theso various bodies. 
One of the fundamental pi op cr ties of convex 
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polylicdrona is Llmt Uie luunbor of faces plus 
iho JiuiJibrr of verlices equals Llie luimbcr of 
G(l(Tcs pUia two TIkj polyhcdioiH of chief 
importaiico in the LcnchinR of elcineiiLary 
inathcniaLips aro usually coiiHldored to ho 
thoflo which aro ncoded iii iho probloiOH in 
inDnsuralum; namely, the cube, paraUelopipcd, 
priain. pyramid, and frustum of a pyramid. 
As a lonnirla of monaurfllioii the most biipor- 
lanl one is Llic Ro-callcd prismatoul funniila, 

that If = + 4m) wliero h => height, b and 


6' = the Imaea, nnd m ^ a niid-secUou jiainllcl 
to I he bn 10 , (.Sec (fKO,uj;TJiY,} J5. S 

POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOLS. — 
See iNnuHTiuAL Education; 'rEciiNicAL Edu- 
cation 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, IIROOK^ 
LYN, N.Y — ,ScQ TeciinicaIj Education. 

POLYTECHNIC SCHOOLS. — Soc Tech- 
nical Education, 
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